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It  is  believecl  Ihftt  this  is  the  most  valuablf  W">i  k  ever  (iflTeiefl  to  the  wor]<in£f  photn£rrapher. 
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For  the  beginner,  for  the  amateur,  for  the  photographic  worker,  it  is  believed  to  be  most  complete. 
No  live  photographer  should  fail  to  get  it  soon,  before  his  neighbor  is  uhead. 
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This  is  added  in  order  to  give  the  buyer  a  ^ood  idea  of  what  he  may  get  for  his  money.  It  will  be  seen, 
also,  that  Photographies  is  not  a  book  for  a  single  reading  only,  but  a  thorough  encyclopedia  of  practical  pho- 
tographic information  that  will  serve  for  all  time.  There  is  scarcely  a  thing  you  are  likely  to  want  in  your 
practice  that  you  may  not  find  in  its  pages.  There  is  only  room  for  a  condensed  index.  The  whole  covers 
six  pages  of  Photographies. 
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I/I/hat  is  said  by  the  Readers  of  ,  Photographies 


We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues 
who  desire  to  possess  a  complete  photographic  library. 
— MoNS.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Moniteur  de 
la  Photogruphie. 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  litera- 
ture will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the  work 
deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers  of  America 
E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  literature,  an  elegant  style  of  writing, 
a  concise  but  comprehensive  manner  of  expression, 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  object  of  his  efiorts,  distinguish 
him  in  a  like  degree,  and  he  once  more  claims  our 
thanks  and  admiration  by  his  excellent  work  Photo- 
graphies.— Dr.  H.Vogel,  Editor  of  the  PAoto.  ilfj«Aei- 
lungen,  Berlin. 

By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in 
America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas- 
terly handling  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  very  compre- 
hensible. It  is  magnificently  gotten  uj).  The  author 
has  sacrificed  much  time  and  money  repeatedly  for  the 
furtherance  of  photography,  and  will  certainly  meet  a 
well- merited  success  with  his  new  work. — Dr.  E.  Horn- 
ing, Editor. of  Photographic  Correspondez,  Vienpa. 

Please  forward  me  one  more  copy  of  Photographies, 
as  I  have  sold  the  first,  and  would  not  be  without  one 
for  triple  the  price. — Emmerson  Goddard,  Woonsocket, 
R.  I. 

I  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  both  the  style 
and  the  matter,  adapted,  as  it  is,  to  the  novice  and  the 
practical  worker. — S.  P.  Tresize,  Granville,  0. 

I  have  your  Photographies,  and  get  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  regularly.  I  could  not  do  very  well  with- 
out them.— W.  F.  Staples,  Dallas,  Texas. 

It  is  a  perfect  encyclopa3dia  of  the  photographic  art 
up  to  date,  and  I  am  much  pleased  with  it. — H.  L. 
Bliss,  Butfalo,  N.  Y. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to 
photography  I  have  seen. — J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland. 

Photographies  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.  "We  are 
doing  our  best  to  push  it.— 'W.  Irving  Adams,  N.  Y. 

If  there  is  a  photographer  that  cannot  get  some 
valuable  information  from  this  work,  he  must  be  ex- 
tremely well  posted.— John  F.  Singhi,  Rockland,  Me. 

I  think  it  will  go  first-rate.  It  is  an  elegant  book, 
and  ought  to  go.  I  recommend  it  as  the  best. — T.  "W. 
Pattison,  with  H.  J.  Thompson,  Chicago. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  could 
hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  "■'erul  and  prac- 
tical publication. — Anthony's  Bulletin,  K.  \. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Wilson's  Pho- 
tographies is  an  elementary  masterpiece  from  which  all 
cannot  fail  to  obtain  a  vast  quantity  of  information. — 
Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  Editor  Philadelphia 
Evening  News. 

It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art. 
The  some  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  authorities  you 
quote  from  was  a  task  of  itself,  and  its  whole  arrange- 
ment is  superb. — John  R.  Clemons,  Phila. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  valuable  com- 
pendium.— W.  H.  Jackson,  Denver,  Col. 


I  have  inquiries  tor  a  good  book  on  photography, 
and  I  think  yours  is  that  book. — John  Carbutt,  Phila. 

It  is  a  pity  you  can't  send  to  every  one  the  pages 
from  1  to  17  J  all  would  be  sure  to  go  for  the  rest  of  it. 
— J.  H.  Hallenbeck,  New  York. 

It  is  a  complete  library. — W.  D.  Gatohel,  Cinn.,  0. 

Wc  know  of  no  one  in  our  fraternity  mora  capable  of 
compiling  such  a  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  photo- 
graphic brotherhood  than  Mr.  Wilson.  His  constant 
intercourse  with  our  best  artists,  his  knowledge  of  art 
matters,  his  close  study,  observation,  and  writings  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years,  have  made  him  master  of  the 
situation. — J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  in  St.  Louis  Pructieal 
Photographer, 

This  valuable  and  suggestive  book  is  without  any 
doubt  the  greatest  efi'ort  yet  made  by  its  author.  We 
have  spent  some  pleasant  hours  in  its  company,  and 
shall  hope  to  spend  many  more.  It  demands  a  position 
in  the  library  of  every  photographer,  and  this  position 
it  will  assuredly  attain  as  soon  as  its  merits  become 
known. — Editor  Photographic  Times  and  American 
Photographer. 

Photograpihies  is  my  evening  companion,  and  with  it 
the  evenings  ^re'very  short.  It  is  just  what  I  have 
been  wanting  for  along  time. — Well  G.  Singhi,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  good  work,  and  I  look  to  see  you  issue  a 
second  edition  as  soon  as  it  has  had  time  to  commend 
itself. — D.  Bachrach,  Jr.,  Bait.,  Md. 

I  consider  it  greatly  superior  to  anything  yet  pub- 
lished. It  is  complete. — J.  B.  Leisenring,  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa. 

It  is  a  most  useful  book,  and  its  practical  teachings 
to  the  studious  photographer  contain  the  most  valnable 
information. — C.  D.  Mosheu,  Chicago. 

Photographies  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  bead.  I 
would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  pho- 
tography put  together.  The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  is 
original,  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut»hel]. — 
B.  W.  KiLBURN,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

I  hope  that  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that  his 
$4  goes  direct  to  you,  without  anj'  dealer's  commission 
off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  its 
price — a  benefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you  have 
played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photographic 
stage  for  us. — Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas.         ., 

It  is  the  most  unique  and  powerful  work  upon  the 
subject  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  tested  it  pretty 
thoroughly,  as  questions  have  arisen  in  my  daily  prac- 
tice, both  as  regards  the  manipulation  and  manufacture 
of  dry  plates  as  well  as  the  ordinary  practice  of  silver 
work,  and  in  no  case  have  I  found  it  wanting.  But 
above  all,  the  fraternity  and  public  owe  you  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  j'our  ceaseless  and  loving  iteration  of  the 
need  of  art  study;  as  an  art  student  of  many  years,  I 
can  appreciate  your  labor  in  this  direction,  and  hope 
that  you  will  live  to  gather  and  enjoy  much  fruit  from 
the  tree  you  have  helped  to  plant  and  so  carefully  nur- 
ture.— J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

The  book  of  photography.  It  is  worth  the  price  with 
compound  interest. — P.  Kellmer,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


-USE- 


"Will  be  mailed,  post-paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Anthor  and  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 


FOR  SALK  BIT  ALL  DBAliKRS. 
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THE  SCOVILL 


PORTABLE  DRY-PIATE  OBTFITS 


FOR  AMATEURS. 


Old  Style  Eqaipment. 


The  increasing  interest  in  Drj'-Plate  Pho- 
tograpliy,  and  the  impetus  given  by  it  to  the 
worit  of  the  amateur,  has  created  a  demand 
for  special  apparatus  which  is  light,  compact, 
and  easily  carried  about.  V/e  are,  us  iisiuil, 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  times.  The 
Cameras  and  Apparatus  of  our  make  are 
known  to  be  in  every  respect  the  most  accurate 
and  of  the  lightest  weight  of  any  in  the  world. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fullow- 
ins  Price  Lists  of 


New  Style  Equipment. 


Ne  Plus  Ultra  Apparatus  Outfits. 

All  Articles  of  wMcl  are  Warraiitel  Acwatelin  every  Respect, 


OUTFIT  A,  complete,  price  $10,  comprises  a  View  Camera,  black,  with  rubbber 
bellows  and  rigid  platf.irm,  for  making  4x5  inch  Pictures  ;  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate 
Holder;  1  Tripf)d  Camera  Stand  ;  1  "  Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Leas 
with  Standard  English  Flange;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  B,  complete,  price  $12,  comprises  a  Vie-w  Camera  for  taking  5x8 
inch  Pictures.  Same  siyle  as  A  Camera.  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Piate  Holder ;  1  Tripod 
Camera  Stand;  1  "Waterbury"  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens  with  Standard  Eng- 
lish Flange;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  C,  complete,  price  $18.50,  comprises  a  View  Camera  for  making  5x8 
inch  Pictures.  This  Camera  is  constructed  so  as  to  make  either  a  Cabinet  Picture  on 
the  full  size  of  the  plate  (5  .x8  inch),  or,  by  substituting  the  extra  front  (supplied  with 
the  outiit)  and  using  the  pair  of  lenses  of  shorter  focus,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
taking  Stereoscopic  Negatives,  also  by  the  same  arrangement  two  small  pictures,  4x5 
inches  each,  of  dissimilar  objects  can  be  made  on  the  one  plate.  Included  in  this  outfit 
are  also  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder  ;  1  large  "  Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Nickel- 
Plated  Lens  with  Standard  English  Flange;  1  pair  "  Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Nickel- 
Plated  Matched  Stereoscopic  Lenses  ;  1  Tripod  Camera  Stand  ;  1  Carrying  Case. 
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American  Optical  Company's 
Apparatus  Outiits. 


This  apparatus  is  manufactured  in  New  York  City,  under  our  immediate  personal 
supervision  ;  and,  as  we  employ  only  highly  skilled  workmen,  and  use  nothing  but  the 
choicest  selected  materials,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  products  of  our  factory  are 
unequalled  in  durability,  excellence  of  workmanship,  and  style  of  finish.  This  fact  is  now 
freely  conceded  not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Australia,  and  South  America. 

'         Quality  being  considered,  our  prices  are  moderate,  as  the  same  grade  of  apparatus  can- 
not be  supplied  for  less  price. 

OUTFIT  No.  201,  complete,  price  $26.50,  consists  of  a  Mahogany  Polished 
Camera  for  taking  pictures  4x4  inches,  with  Folding  Bellows  ^orfy,  single  swing, 
hinged  bed  and  brass  guides.  It  has  a  shifting  front  for  adjusting  the  sk}'  and  fore- 
ground, also  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Taylor  Folding  Tripod;  1  Canvas 
Case  to  contain  Camera  and  Holder. 

OUTFIT  No., 202,  complete,  price  $27.00,  consists  of  a  Folding  Mahogany 
Camera  for  taking  4x5  pictures,  same  style  as  201  Camera;  also,  1  Patent  Double 
Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case;  1  Taylor  Folding  Tripod. 

PUTFIT  No.  203,  complete,  price  $41.00,  consists  of  a  Folding  Mahogany 
Camera,  fully  described  in  American  Optical  Company's  Catalogue,  and  well  known  as 
the  '76  Box.  It  is  adapted  for  taking  5x8  pictures,  and  also  for  taking  stereoscopic 
views,  together  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case;  1 
Taylor  Folding  Tripod. 

Cameras  in  Outfits  202  and  203  have  shifting  fronts,  and  are  equal  in  style  and  finish  to  the 
best  of  the  American  Optical  Co.'s  make. 

OUR  NEW  PATENTED  DRY-PLATE  HOLDERS 

are  the  best  made,  and  answer  the  demand  in  dry-plate  work  for  something  that  will 
exclude  all  light.     Prices  of  Extra  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holders  are  as  follows  : 

4  X  4  Holders,  for  two  Plates,         .         .         .         .  each,  $3  00 
4x5         "  a  «  .■       .         .         .       "       300 

5x8         "  "  "  .         .         .         .       "       4.00 

For  a  choice  of  Lenses  suitable  to  these  Outfits,  see  next  page. 
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MO  RRISON'S 

Wide-Angle  View  Lenses. 

PATENTED  MAY  21st,  1872. 

These  Lenses  are  absolutely  rectilinear ;  they  embrace  an  angle  of  fully  100  degrees, 
and  are  tlie  most  rapid  wide-angle  lenses  made.  "We  recommend  them  for  use  with  the  fore- 
going outfits. 

Price  of  Morrison's  Wide-Angle  Lenses. 
No.  1,  f  Diam.  of  Lens,  4    x4  in.  Phites,     3   in.  Equiv.  focus.     Price  each,        .     $25.00 
No.  2,  1       "       "       "      4x5    "         "         3}  "         "  "  "         "  .       25.00 

No.  3,  1       "       "       "      4}x7^"         "        4\  "■        "  "  "        "  .       25.00 

No.  4,  1       "       "       "      5    x8    "        "        6}"        "  "  "        "  .       25.00 


MORRISON'S 

Rapid  Stereoscopic  Lenses, 

FOE  INSTANTANEOUS  VIEWS  OR  LAWN  GEOUPS, 

They  are  entirely  different,  in  many  particulars,  from  any  other  lenses  in  the  market. 
They  are  6  inch  focus  and  \\  inches  in  diameter,  and  are,  of  course,  made  in  matched  pairs, 
with  a  set  of  diapliragms  also  for  5x8  view-. 

A  novel  and  ingenious  instantaneous  drop  is  al.'o  provided,  passing  through  the  brass 
work,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  central  stop,  by  whicli  nbnolutely  inatnninneoun  views  may 
be  made,  iharp  all  over  to  the  very  edges,  without  being  diaphragmed  down. 

PRICE,  EACH,  $40.00. 


"PEERLESS" 

Quick-Acting  Stereoscopic  Lenses 

FOR  PORTRAITURE  OR  VIEWS. 

We  can  also  furnish  the  following,  either  single  or  in  pairs: 

These  lenses  are  especially  designed  for  Stereo.scopic  Photography,  and  are  so  con- 
fitructed  that  they  will  work  well  for  interiors  or  exteriors. 

They  are  particularly  adapted  for  instantaneous  work. 

Diameter  i»f  Lenses,  \h  inches;  focal  length,  3i  inches. 

By  removing  the  back  lens  and  substituting  the  front  combination,  a  focal  length  of  5J- 
inches  is  obtained. 

They  are  supplied  with  six  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  morocco  case. 

PRICE,  PER  PAIR,  $25.00. 


Imitation  Dallmeyer  Lenses 

FOR  LANDSCAPES.  PRICE,  PER  PAIR,  $17.00. 

Undoubiedly  the  best  Photo.  Lenses  yet  produced.     Amateurs  will  find   these  Lei  fes 
perfectly  adapted  to  their  use.  [See  next  page.] 
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DRY  plates! 

The  Photographer  has  his  dark-room  and  many  processes  and 
appliances  for  developing  wet  plates.  The  view-taker  ought  not 
to  be  encumbered  with  such  paraphernalia.  Dry  plates  are  simple- 
and  easily  worked.  The  plate,  after  exposure,  need  not  be  devel- 
oped immediately. 

WE  ARE  NOW  THE  WHOLESALE  TRADE  AGENTS  FOR  JOHN  CARBUTT'S^ 
KEYSTONE  RAPID  AND  EXTRA-RAPID  DRY  PLATES. 


In  Every  Competitive   Trial,  these   Plates   have  been  Awarded  the 
Prize  or  Medal  of  Superiority.- 

KEYSTONE  GELATINE  DRY  PLATES. 

Price  List  of  Gelatine  Dry  Plates. — Per  Dozen, 
inches, 


4J  X  3^  inches, 

.  $0  SO 

8    x5 

5    x4        " 

.      1    15 

8J  X  6 J 

5|x4V      " 

.      1  25 

IGxB 

6ix4i      " 

.      1  60 

12x10 

$2  25 

14x  11  inches, 

.  $8  5a 

3  CO 

17x14      " 

.  12  oa 

4  50 

22x18     " 

.  22  OO 

6  50 

24  x  20     " 

.  28  oa 

Full  Directions  for  Use  Accompany  each  Package  of  these  Plates. 


DIKECTIONS  FOR  USE. 
Precautions  as  to  the  Light  by  ivhlch  these  Plates  are  to  he  ZTnpacJcefl^ 

and  Developed. — It  should  be  of  a  dt-ep-red^  orange  color  rubv  sjIhss  or  Csirhuti's  Tuins- 
lucent  Ruby  Paper,  using  one  or  more  thickne^=ses  to  cover  a  windi  w.  or  onci^heet  to  cover 
the  front  of  a  suitable  box-lantern,  usinjij  as  a  litjht  either  tras  or  oil  lainp.  Do  not  stint  the 
qmmtity  of  light,  only  let  it  be  of  the  right  quality,  i.  e.,  dark  orange  red,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  ray  of  white  light. 

Plate-Holder  and  Camera. — The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  gelatine  plate  requires 
precautions  to  avoid  fugging,  which  would  be  unnecessary  with  a  collodion  plate.  In  regu- 
lar practice,  it  is  best  to  procuie  a  separate  holder  f(ir  the  gelatine  plate.  The  New  Su/id 
Frame  Double  Holder,  manufactured  by  the  American  Optical  Company,  is  the  safest  and 
most  practical  diy-plalo  holder  yet  produced.  If  theordii  ary  wet-plate  holder  must  be  used, 
it  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  fiom  silver,  and  be  always  kej.t  covered  with  a  black 
cloth  while  in  transit  to  and  fmm  the  dai  k-room,  and  while  on  the  camera.  Avoid  touch- 
ing the  surface  of  the  plates  with  the  hand,  and  invariably  pass  a  blender  over  the  surface 
before  placing  in  the  plate-holder. 

Exposure. — For  the  "  Rapid  "  plate,  expose  one-half  the  time  you  would  give  same  ob- 
ject with  a  sensitive  wet  plate.     For  the  "  Extra  Rapid,"  one-six  to  one-tenth  the  time. 


SEND    FOR    OUR    NEW   FERROUS    OXALATE    DEVELOPER— FREE. 


YOUR  ORDERS  ARE  SOLICITED  BY  ALL  STOCK-DEALERS. 


W.  Irving  Adams,  Agent. 


SCOVILL  MANPG  CO., 

419  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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C,  F.  RICE'S  ACCESSORIES. 

^mnn&i  WINDOW?  IN  TWO  gizEg.*^ 


0 
0 

03 

M 

ID 


CO 

to 

a 

0 
0 


The  great  popularity  of  ni}'  line  of  Accessories  warrants  the  assertion  that  they  takb 
THE  LEAD.  My  COMBINATION  MANTLE  and  BOOK-CASE  has  never  been  equalled 
for  the  money.  My  EASTLAKE  MANTLE,  PROFILE  WALL,  PIANO,  ORGAN, 
BOAT,  CUTTER,  PROFILE  ROCK  and  STUMP,  PLAIN  and  SCENIC  GROUNDS  are 
all  beautiful  goods,  and  are  sold  at  rock-bottom  prices. 

J8@"  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  be  convinced. 

C.  F.  RICE, 

220  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO, 

2 
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GIHON'S 


OPA 


Is  designed  for  Completely  Obscuring  the  Imperfect  BacUgrownds  of  Copies,  Retouching: 
Negatives,  Faulty  Skies  in  Iiandscapes,  Coating  tlie  Inside  of  Iienses  or  Camera 
Boxes,  Backing  Solar  Wegatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  answering  all  tlie  Requirements  of  the   Intelligent  Photographer  in  the  Pro- 
duction of  Artistic  Results  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

It  is  applied  with  a  brush,  dries  quickly  and  sticks. 


GIHON'S   OUT-OUTS, 

FOR  PRINTING  MEDALLION  PICTURES, 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean  cut,, 
most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose. Each  package  contains  30  Cut-Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for  five 
differently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

Price,  $1.00  per  PacTcage.    Sent  hy  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly,  by 
addressing  the  manufacturer.     No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
^^^  No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  medallion  pictures  without  them. 

TREY  HAVE  JVO  EQUAL  FOB  QUALITY. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included. 

Promenade  Size  now  Eeady.    Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen. 
B@- CUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00.=®a     B@°"  OPAQUE,  50  OENTS.-®a; 

FOB,  SALE  BT  ALL  DEALEBS. 

Address  all  orders  to 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York, 
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IMPORTANT  TO  CONSUMERS  OF  DRY  PLATES. 


Having  made  important  improvements  in  the  formulae  and  details  of  manufac- 
ture of  Gelatine  Plates,  by  which  certainty,  uniformity,  and  excellence  are  secured, 
the  subscriber  is  enabled  to  make  a  large  reduction  in  the  price  of  his  celebrated 

DIAMOND 


Gelatine 


Plates. 


Trade  ivlark. 


These  Plates  are  found  to  be  indispensable  to  every  photographer  who  gives 
them  a  fair  trial.  They  are  the  easiest  to  work,  the  most  rapid  and  uniform  of 
any  Dry  Plate  in  the  market.  Owing  to  the  large  and  increasing  demand  for 
them,  I  have  been  compelled  to  dispose  of  my  studio  at  Wakefield,  and  have 

Removed  to  Leominster,  Mass., 

Avhere  I  have  fitted  up  a  factory  with  every  facility  for  the  production  of  j^erfed 
plates. 

Should  your  dealer  decline  to  furnish  these  plates,  because  of  the  larger  margin 
on  those  of  higher  price,  send  directly  to  the  undersigned. 


Size  of  Plates. 

3}i  '^^%  inches 

4  x5 
4Xx5>4 
4X  X  G% 

5  x7 

6  x8 
'6><x8j4 

To  be  obtained  from  every  dealer  in  the  United  States,  or  direct  from  the  manu- 
facturer. Cash  to  invariably  accompany  the  order.  A  liberal  discount  to  dealers 
.and  large  consumers.     Special  contracts  made  for  regular  supplies. 

Full  directions  for  developing,  fixing,  etc.,  accompany  each  package. 


PRICE 

LIST. 

Pur  duz. 

Size  of  Plates. 

Per  doz. 

$0  65 

8  X  10  inche 

5     .    ' 

$3  50 

0  90 

10xl2      " 

5  OO 

1   OO 

11x14      " 

7  OO 

1   25 

13x16      " 

9  OO 

1   50 

14x17      " 

double  thick  glass 

10  OO 

1   75 

18x22      " 

U                   11                 (( 

20  00 

2  25 

20x24      " 

11          11         11 

25  OO 

The  only  satisfactory  sensitized  pai:)er  made  in  America  is  the 

Diamond  Sensitized  Paper. 

PRICES,   FREE    BY   MAIL: 

Single  Albumen,  $2.25  per  dozen;   Double  Albumen,  $2.60  ner  dozen. 

SEND   FOR   FULL   LIST   AND   FORMULA.     MANUFACTURED    BY 

C.  F.  RICHARDSON,  Leominster,  Mass. 
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1009  OLIVE  STREET,  ST.  LOUIS, 

(Block  West  of  Scholten's  Gallery.) 


Our  Preparations. 

Extra  ]Vejs;atlve  Collodion. 
Extra  Ferrotype  Collodion. 
Rapid  Collodion. 
IVe^v  Diamond  Varnisli. 
Lavender  Wesative  Varnisli 
Extra  Solnljle  Cotton. 
BMrni«Iiin;s;  Lnljricator. 
Eureka  Print  PolisH. 
Eureka  Retoiicliing  Surface 
Eureka  Intensitiei-. 
Tilford's   Celebrated 

Nesative  Collodion. 
Tilford's   Celebrated 

Positive  Collodion. 
Tilford's  Silver  Batli 

Solution. 
Taylor's  PUoto-Clirome 

Preservative. 
Hall's  Extra  Sensitive 

Negative  Collodion. 
Hall's  Extra  Sensitive 

Ferrotype  Collodion. 


Iioxvest  prices  for  best  goods  and  ,5  per  cprit.  off  on  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


oxj=3?:f^i:i?s    .^    sx^Eic:Jz.i^iLBT?"S"! 


THE  BEST  GOODS  AT  THE  VEEY  LOWEST  PEICES  POE  CASH. 


DRY-PLATE  OUTFITS  $10.00  TO  $36.00. 

Convex  Glass,  Cotton  and  Silk  Velvet  Passepartouts,  and  all  goods  for  the  Photo- Chrome  Picture  kept 
in  stock  .and  sold  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 
Eighteen  years'  experience.     Cash  prices  and  prompt  shipment.     New  packing  boxes  of  the  right 
size  at  cost.     Send  a  trial  order. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BARGAIN  LIST.     SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


THE  BEST  IN  MARKET/ 


THE    PEERLESS 


DOUBLE   OR   SINGLE, 

WHITE,  PINK,  AND   PEARL, 

ON    RIVES   OR   SAXE. 

Yoiv  can  get  any  tone  you  wish  hy  using  the  PEERLESS. 
Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

PEERLESS  ALBUMEN  PAPER  WORKS, 

A.  M.   BROWN,  ifanager.  ROCHESTER,    N.   Y. 
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»•  CENTRAL  ■* 

PHOTOaRAPHIC  STOCK  HOUSE, 

411  North  Fourth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo , 

H.   A.    HYATT,  Successor^  to  Gatchel  &  Hyatt,  Proprietor, 

Solicits  the  address  of  every  Pliotographer  in  the  South,  West,  and  Northwest.  We  can  posi- 
tively offer  you  unusual  inducements  in  the  shape  of  barj^ains. 

Our  July  Supplement,  containing  forty-eight  pages,  is  now  ready  for  delivery;  also  the  July 
Bargain  List.     The  latter  is  brimful  of  as  decided  bargains  as  you  could  wish  for. 

Do  not  fail  to  send  us  your  name ;   will  not  object  if  there  is  an  order  for  stock  over  it. 

-»5^PHOTOGRAPHIC  REQUISITES. i^#«- 

Novelties,  Fancy  and  Velvet  Goods, 
Prames,  Mouldings,  Chromos,  and  Picture  Goods  Generally, 

in  endless  variety. 

Our  prices  are  low,  and  we  give  each  order  prompt  and  careful  attention.     Send  a  trial  one  to 
H.  A.  HYATT,  411  Xorth  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

Such  has  been  the  growing  demand  for  Keystone  Dry  Plates  that  three  times  have  the 
facilities  for  their  manufacture  been  increased.  But,  notwithstanding  the  great  call  for 
tbem,  we  have  now  come  to  a  position  where  we  can  fill  orders  with  promptitude  and  supply 
the  great  demand.  The  fine  quality  of  these  Plates  is  now  so  thoroughly  recognized  that 
we  forbear  to  publish  any  of  the  testimonials  that  have  come  in  by  reams. 

The  Keystone  Plates  have  been  worked  this  season  under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
without  frilling. 

CARBUTT'S  KEYSTONE  "A"  "B"  and  "J  C  B" 

^^GELATINE  DRY  PLATES 


Were  awarded  the  3IEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY  hy  the 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  for  Prints  from 

"KEYSTONE  GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATES." 


PRICE— PER  DOZEN. 

:3}i  X  41^  iiiclies, $0  80  5     x7      iucHes, $a  10 

4     x5  "         115  5      x8  "  3  a5 

4:1/ x5J^        n         lag     I     6^x8^        "         3  00 

^li-jL&yz        "         160     :     8x10  "         4  50 


11x14    Indies,   $8  50 

14  X  IT  «        13  00 

18x3a  "        33  00 

30x34  "        38  00 


i     10  xl3         «<         6  50 

Full  directions  fc  use  accompany  each  package  of  tiicse  plate.?. 

SCOVILL  I»rANUFACTURING  CO.,  Trade  Agents,  419  &  421  Broome  St.,  N.Y. 
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WILSON'S  PH0T06RAPHICS-FDRTHER  testimonials. 


"We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  col- 
leagues who  desire  to  possess  a  complete  photo- 
graphic library." — Mons.  Leon  Vidal,  editor  of 
the  Paris  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie. 

"  The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic 
literature  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of 
the  work  deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers 
of  America  E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  com- 
peer. A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  literature,  an 
elegant  style  of  writing,  a  concise  but  comprehen- 
sive manner  of  expression,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
object  of  his  efforts,  distinguish  him  in  a  like  de- 
gree, and  he  once  more  claims  our  thanks  and  ad- 
miration by  his  excellent  work  Photographies," — 
Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mittheilungen, 
Berlin. 

"  By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  It  is  written  with  great  ele- 
gance and  masterly  handling  of  the  subject,  and  it 
is  v«'ry  comprehensible.  It  is  magnificently  gotten 
up.  The  author  has  sacrificed  much  time  and 
money  repeatedly  for  the  furtherance  of  jjhotogra- 
phy,  and  will  certainly  meet  a  well -merited  success 
with  his  new  work." — Dr.  E.  Horning^  Editor 
of  Photographic  Gorrespondenz,  Vienna. 

"I  have  read  Photographies  through,  and  am 
fully  satisfied  it  is  without  a  peer  in  photographic 
literature.  To  me  it  is  invaluable." — E.  P.  Hovey, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

"  In  matter  its  bulk  much  exceeds  any  publica- 
tion I  have  seen  in  our  art,  while  its  comprehen- 
siveness is  simply  immense.  I  am  almost  glad  it 
was  not  my  first  book  on  the  '  black  art,'  for  it 
must  be  appalling  to  the  beginner  to  think  '  have 
/  got  to  learn  all  that  f  My  friend  and  tutor  for 
fifteen  years,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  noble 
book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 
giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in  their  library." — F. 
M.  Spencer,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

''  I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested 
$4.00  for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in 
this  case.  In  fact  Photographies  caps  the  climax  up 
to  date.  As  a  constant  reference  for  the  practical, 
every-day  worker  it  cannot  possibly  be  excelled." 
— C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

'•  Please  forward  me  one  more  copy  of  Photo- 
graphies, as  I  have  sold  the  first,  and  would  not 
be  without  one  for  triple  the  price.  Every  pho- 
tographer should  have  a  copy  of  Photographies. 
They  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it." — Emmerson 
GoDDAKD,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

"A  short  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  perus- 
ing your  new  book  PhotograjMes.  As  a  result  I 
want  it,  and  enclose  check  for  four  dollars." — Geo. 
Pine,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


^  "  Of  all  the  photographic  literature  published  this 
book  seems  the  very  best.  Covering  the  many 
topics  completely,  and  yet  in  no  wise  repeating  any 
details  of  manipulation,  or  leading  the  reader  on  a 
wild-goose  chase  for  useless  information.  And  we 
trust  you  will  meet  the  financial  success  you  de- 
serve for  adding  the  latest  and  best  book  of  all  to 
the  library  of  picture  books." — J.  P.  Spooner, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

"  I  am  very  much  delighted  with  it.  The  treatise 
on  dry-plates,  emulsions,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  very 
minute  in  detail." — J.  A.  Van  Drelzen,  Peoria,  111. 

"  I  think  the  Photographies  a  very  valuable  book, 
one  that  every  photographer  should  have." — K.  T. 
Sheldon,  West  Winsted,  Conn. 

"  Indeed  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  well 
I  like  our  new  friend  Photographies.  Every  article 
it  contains  has  been  well  tried,  and  not  got  up  to 
make  money  by  trying  to  deceive  the  photogra- 
pher. It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  of. 
Those  who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  pro- 
cesses had  better  get  a  copy  and  work  with  pleas- 
ure. Nothing  like  it ;  too  good  to  be  without." — 
Joseph  Theiring,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"  A  remark  made  by  our  dark-room  man,  Mr. 
Dejean,  that  the  Photographies  he  bought  of  you, 
had  been  of  great  service  to  him,  that  it  had  paid 
itself  a  dozen  times  to  him,  is  too  good  to  be  lost, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  pleasing  for  you  to 
hear.  From  the  same  book  I  am  building  now  a 
new  skylight, — I  am  happy  to  add,  my  second  sky- 
light, as  business  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  become  necessary." — Geo.  B.  Rieman, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"  I  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  both  the 
style  and  the  matter.  The  plan  could  scarcely  fail 
of  success,  and  I  trust  it  will  meet  with  a  general 
appreciation,  adapted,  as  it  is,  to  the  novice  and  the 
practical  worker." — S.  P.  Tresize,  Granville,  0. 

"  I  have  your  Photographies,  and  get  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer  regularly.  I  could  not  do 
very  well  without  them." — W.  F.  Staples,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

"  It  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  up  to  date,  and  I  am  much  pleased 
with  it."— H.  L.  Bliss,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  worth 
the  cost  of  the  book,  and  in  looking  it  over  find  it 
contains  an  inestimable  amount  of  valuable  in- 
formation which  would  not  be  found  out  in  a  life- 
time of  practice.  I  hope  you  will  reap  a  satisfactory 
compensation,  and  enjoy  the  thought  of  giving  such 
a  valuable  work  to  the  fraternity." — E.  F.  Bitr- 
chand,  Worthington,  Minn. 
the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like  ourselves 


I  managed  so  long  without 


"  Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  lon^  felt  amon_ 
who  are  'out  of  the  world,'  so  to  speak."— J.  R.  Hanna.,  Auckland,  Australia. 

"^  One  hundred  dollars  would  not  buy  mine  if  I  could  not  get  another.     I  do  not  see  ho 
it." — Oscar  Ckomwell,  Grizzly  Flat,  Col. 

"Photographies  suits  me  better  than  any  similar  work  I  have  come  across.  The  giving  of  the  experience  of 
different  workers  on  the  same  subject,  and  giving  it  in  their  own  words,  being  an  especially  valuable  feature." — S.  B. 
Hill,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

"  '^oux  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out;  practical  and  to  the  point,  and  no  nonsense."— Walt.  C.  North, 
Utica,  N.  Y 


Sent  prepaid,  by  post,  for  I4.00,  by  all  stock  and  newsdealers,  or 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  Author  and  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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PEOIALTIES. 

Anderson's  Portrait  Collodion. 


This  is  especially  a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony, and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom  from  all  the  winter  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.  B@°°  None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 


Ground  Glass  Substitute, 

Is  an  indispensible  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.      There  are  so  many 
uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trials 

will  never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 

dries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 

For  Ground  Glass  for  Cameras. 
"      Glazing  Sky  and  Side  Llglits. 
"      Obscuring  Studio  and  Office  Doors. 


For  "Vignette  Glasses. 
"      a  Retouching  Varnish. 
"      Softening  Strong  Negatives. 
"      the  Celebrated  Berlin  Process. 


*'      Printing  Weak  Negatives. 

All  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     GIVE  IT  A  TKIAL. 

PRICE  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 


Hance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 

OOttOU  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer. 

Prepared  with  particular  care,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  way  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  par- 
ties prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  for  photographs  made  with  collo- 
dion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Rembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE.   ' 
Also,  TRASK'S  FERROTYPE 
RANGE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 

FOE,  SALE  BT  ALL  STOCK-DEALEES.    NO  EETAIL  OEDEES  TILLED.    OEDEE  OF  TOUE  DEALEE. 

SCOVILL  MFC.  CO.,  TRADE  ACENTS,  NEW  YORK. 


COLLODION 
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MC'DONALD'S  COMMON-SENSE 


{PATENT  APPLIED  FOB,) 


Cut  No.  1,  showing  inside  ot   box. 


Cut  No.  2,  showing  new  attachment  which 
nllows  the  operator  to  stand  away  from 
Camera. 


Z  33^  I=*  lO-  O  "^T  E3  33  ! 

WILL  NOT  CREATE  DUST  IN  YOUR  CAMERA. 

CAN  BE  WOEKED  IN  ANY  PART  OF  YOUR  ROOM, 

THE  ONLY  SHUTTER  ADAPTED  FOR  DRY-PLATE  WORK. 

NOTHING  ABOUT  IT  TO  GET  OUT  OF  ORDER. 

Price,  complete,  for  41  inch,  only  $5.00, 

EXTRA  SIZES,  $6.50. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALEES  IN  PHOTOGEAPH  MATEEIALS. 
S^-  Sen d  for  the  BIG  CATALOG UE. 

HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON, 

MANUFACTUKERb'  AGENT, 

259  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  EMBELLISHMENTS. 


January. — The  Sisters.  By  Gilbert  &  Bacon, 
Philadelphia. 

February. —  Parisian  Portraits.  By  Eamous 
Paris  Artists. 

March. — Photo-Statuary.  By  John  A.  Scholten, 
St.  Louis. 

April. — Studies  from  Nature.  By  H.  P.  Robin- 
son, England. 

May.— A  Bit  of  New  Mexico.  By  Wm.  H.  Rau, 
Philadelphia. 

June. — Portrait  Study.  By  Gilbert  &  Bacon, 
Philadelphia. 


July. — Portrait  Study.  By  J.  H.  Lamson,  Port- 
land. 

August. — Portraits  by  Electric  Light.  By  A. 
Liebert,  Paris. 

September. — Field  Fancies.  By  P.  M.  Good, 
England. 

October. — Queer  Characters  in  Cairo.  Collected 
by  Edward  L.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

November. — The  View  Magnificent  —  Philse, 
Egypt.    By  Edward  L.  Wilson,  Phila.,  Pa. 

December. — A  Mosaic  of  Plaques.  By  F.  M. 
Clench,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


IVES'  PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS-COVER  STUDIES. 


January. — Portrait  of  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie. 

By  F.  GUTEKUNST. 

February. — Portrait  Study  of  a  lady.  By.  C.  W. 
Motes,  Atlanta. 

March. — Portrait  of  Walter  B.  Woodbury,  Esq. 
By  Himself. 

April. — -A  Child  Study.  By  Walter  C.  North, 
Utica. 

May.— A.  Child  Study.  By  Max  Platz,  Chi- 
cago. 

June. — Blowing  Bubbles.  By  0.  Pierre  Hav- 
ens, Savannah. 


July. — Spring  Beauties.  By  Cook  Ely,  Osh- 
kosh. 

August. — A  Child  Study.  By  Mrs.  R.  May- 
NARD,  Victoria. 

September. — Out  for  a  Stroll.  By  J.  A.  Scholten, 
St.  Louis. 

October. — Portrait  of  J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  late 
of  St.  Louis. 

November. — Egyptian  Portrait  Studies.  From 
Eber's  Egypt. 

December. — A  Child  Study.  By  Irving  Saund- 
ers, Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS  WOODCUTS,  ETC. 
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OUR  NINETEENTH  YEAR. 

Mat  it  be  a  hapjiy  one  to  one  and  all 
whose  eyes  may  scan  these  pages.  It  seems 
but  the  other  day  when,  in  consultation 
with  our  co-partner,  some  eighteen  years 
ago,  we  resolved  to  begin  our  career  as  pub- 
lishers, and  to  produce  for  the  photogra- 
phers a  magazine  which  we  hoped  would 
instruct  and  defend  them  and  help  them  to 
prosper.  A  great  deal  of  timidity  accom- 
panied our  resolution,  and  we  are  free  to 
confess  that  it  has  never  forsaken  us.  "We 
have  always  been  conscious  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves, 
and  each  year  our  work  grows.  And  as  our 
art  grows  with  us,  we  feel  more  and  more 
the  necessity  of  the  best  care  and  the  most 
diligent  study  and  the  greatest  attention  to 
the  interests  of  those  who  look  to  us  for  in- 
formation ;  but  as  our  courage  has  always 
held  out,  we  hope  it  will  be  granted  to  us 
for  another  year  to  serve  acceptably  those 
who  think  well  enough  of  our  efforts  to 
patronize  them.  In  our  last  number  we 
declared  our  intentions  for  the  year  1882, 
and  shall  make  all  the  effort  possible  to 
carry  out  the  programme  fully.  No  point 
that  is  of  value  to  the  practical,  working 
photographer  shall  be  overlooked.  We 
can  say  this  with  more  assurance  because 
our  connecti^s  at  home  and  abroad  enable 
us  to  secure  for  our  readers,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  all  of  progress  and  interest  in 
our  art. 


Photography  is  making  very  rapid  prog- 
ress now  in  many  dii'ections,  and  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  helper  in  science 
and  art  and  industry. 

All  we  need  to  hold  our  own  and  to  make 
progress,  is  to  keep  ourselves  informed,  and 
to  show  enterprise  in  developing  whatever 
suggestions  are  made  for  the  growth  of  our 
art,  and  for  the  production  of  better  re- 
sults. Then  we  are  sure,  too,  to  make  our 
light  shine  and  to  make  our  pockets  heavier. 
We  have  often  felt  that  the  same  amount 
of  effort  which  we  expend  upon  the  Phila- 
delphia Pliotographer  might  be  used  in  some 
other  direction  and  produce  us  more  of 
gain  ;  but  we  love  our  art.  We  are  interested 
in  those  who  have  looked  to  us  for  so  many 
years  for  instruction  and  help,  and  who 
have  given  us  their  social  and  fraternal  at- 
tentions, and  therefore  resolve  to  go  on 
with  them  in  the  work  which  we  have  un- 
dertaken. We  strive  always  to  make  our 
magazine  the  best  we  know  how.  We  wish 
that  this  department,  at  least,  of  our  work 
could  be  separated  from  the  bread-and-but- 
ter interest,  but  this  cannot  yet  be ;  so  we 
have  sent  out  order-sheets  and  ourannounce- 
ment  for  the  new  year,  and  beg  that  those 
who  have  not  already  done  so,  will  give 
them  their  careful  attention.  Our  interests 
are  mutual.  We  must  all  live,  therefore 
it  is  not  out  of  place  for  us  to  say,  "  Please 
send  us  your  order-sheets  as  well  filled  as  you 
can  afford,  and  send  them  early,  in  order 
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that  we  may  know  what  quantity  to  print." 
Each  year  our  numbers  are  at  a  premium 
because  the  quantity  ])rinted  gives  out,  and 
those  who  feel  the  need  of  them  later  in 
the  year  make  their  demand  after  the  supply 
is  gone.  Any  man  who  takes  a  magazine 
at  all  should  have  it  as  soon  as  his  neigh- 
bor, if  he  would  share  fully  the  advantages 
of  it.  Please,  therefore,  read  our  prospectus 
again,  and  let  us  hear  from  you  at  your 
convenience — soon,  if  possible. 

OBITUARY. 

As  announced  briefly  in  our  last  issue. 
Dr.  E.  fihelton  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  litera:ry  characters  of  our  land 
and  time,  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia, 
on  Monday,  November  21st,  after  a  short 
illness.     Those  of  our  readers   who  possess 
the   first   number   of  this   magazine,   pub- 
lished in  January,  1864,  will,  by  reference, 
find  that  the  first  article  therein  on  photog- 
raphy, was  written  by  our  good  friend  Dr. 
Mackenzie.     Previous  to  the  advent  of  this 
journal,  we  had  received  from  him  that  in- 
spiration which  caused  us  to  become  its  con- 
ductor.    "We  had  long  been  a  learner  at  his 
feet,  and  among  the  fayoresd  few,  were  per- 
mitted free  access  to  his  sanctum  sanctorum. 
He  was  always  a  great  lover  of  photo 2;raphy, 
and  many  times  during  our  editorial  career 
has  lent  us  a  helping  hand  in  matters  con- 
•cerning  which  we  were  uninformed,  or  in 
•doubt.     Moreover,  in  all  these  years  inter- 
vening, he  has  allowed  but  few  issues  of  this 
magazine   to   appear  without  some  kindly 
notice  in  the  daily  papers  of  which  he  has 
been  the  literary  and  foreign  editor.     But 
a  short   time  previous  to  this  writing,  he 
called  at  our  ofiice,  and  enlivened  us  with 
his  wit  and  his  kindly  words,  and  left  after 
him  an  atmosphere  of  hearty  gratitude  for 
the  acquaintance  of  one  so  talented  and  so 
genial,  and  so  kind.     We  shall  miss  him 
much,  for    we   have   always    looked  upon 
him  as  a  sort  of  ref^erve  power  to  which  we 
could  apply  in  time  of  distress  and  need. 
He  was  our  ahna  mater,  editorially,  the  in- 
structor of  our  youth,  and  the  helper  of  all 
our  literary  life.     It  is  but  proper,  there- 
fore, since  we  know  that  many  sympathize 
with  us  in  our  sorrow  over  his  death,  that 


we  should  follow  with  a  sketch  of  his  life. 
We  make  it  up  from  some  of  our  dailj' papers. 
Those  who  think,  will  learn  from  this  how 
useful  one  life  may  be,  and  how  much  one 
man  can  do  for  the  improvement  and  help 
of  his  fellow-man  ;  and  j'et  all  this  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  work  which  Dr.  Macken- 
zie did  betiveen  times.  Many  happy  remem- 
brances have  we  of  evening  companies, 
where  a  few  favored  ones  were  gathered 
together — artists,  physicians,  literary  char- 
acters, and  tgachers — in  genial  conversa- 
tion over  matters  pertaining  to  the  improve- 
ment and  assistance  of  mankind  in  general, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  entertainment  and 
amusement  had  therefrom.  We  can  never 
forget  them,  or  ever  cease  to  be  benefited 
by  them.  Now  all  that  we  can  do  is  to 
sorrow,  and  wish  that  those  happy  days  and 
such  a  noble,  useful  life,  had  not  been 
brought  so  soon  to  an  end.  On  our  cover 
will  be  found  a  good  portrait  of  our  lamented 
friend. 

Dr.  Ptobert  Shelton  Mackenzie,  the  well- 
known  author  and  journalist,  was  for  over 
twenty  years  connected  with  Col.  Forney's 
Press  as  literary  and  foreign  editor,  and 
more  recentlj'-  occupied  this  same  position 
on  the  Evening  Neios.  Deceased  had  been 
a  sufferer  from  Bright's  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys for  several  years,  but  was  able  to  be 
about  and  perform  his  usual  quantity  of  lit- 
erary work  until  a  day  or  two  before  his 
death,  when  his  disease  assumed  a  serious 
aspect,  requiring  him  to  take  to  his  bed, 
which  he  did  on  Friday  evening,  having 
been  seized  with  a  congestive  chill  upon  his 
return  home.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  he 
was  at  times  unconscious,  but  on  Sunday 
evening,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  an  in- 
timate friend,  he  rallied,  and  spoke  hope- 
fullj^  of  being  able  to  resume  work  shortly. 
Later  in  the  night  his  symptoms  took  an 
unfavorable  turn,  ending  in  his  death. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  was  born  in  the  County 
Limerick,  Ireland,  in  1808,  and  was  the 
second  son  of  Captain  Kenneth  Mackenzie, 
author  of  a  volume  of  Gaelic  poetry,  pub- 
lished in  Glasgow  in  1796.  When  his  pri- 
mary education  was  completed,  he  entered 
the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  graduating  thence  as  doctor  of 
medicine  after  the  usual  course  of  studies, 
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but  never  devoting  himself  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  the  life  of  a  literary  man 
being  more  in  accord  with  his  tastes.     As 
«arly  as  his  eighteenth  year  he  had  become 
connected   with    an  English   newspaper  as 
correspondent,  and  was  similarly  engaged 
in  various  localities  until  1845,  when  he  be- 
came the  London   Secretary  of  a  railroad 
company,  and  held  the  position  until  1851, 
when  the  company  dissolved.     Meanwhile 
bis  leisure  time  was  employed  in  contribut- 
ing largely  to  leading  periodicals  in  Eng- 
land and  America.     From   1834  until  the 
cessation  of  the  New  York  Evening  Siar,  he 
was  the  regular  European  correspondent  of 
that  journal,  and  the  first  salaried  corre- 
spondent of  the  American  press.     His  abili- 
ties, and  the  value  of  his  literary  produc- 
tionsat  this  time,  attracted  general  attention, 
and  won  for  him  from  the  University  of 
Olasgow,  in  1834,  the  degree  of  LL.D.,and 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1844,  the 
degree  of  D.C.  L.     In   1848,  he  published 
Lays  of  Palestine,  and  wrote  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  Georgian  Era,  in  1852- 
54.      He   subsequently   produced   Titian,  a 
Venetian   Art   Novel,   3    vols.,    in    1843;    a 
Life    of    Guizot,    prefix    to    a    translation 
of  Democracy/   and   its   Mission,    in    1846; 
Partnership,  a  legal  commercial  work,  in 
1847 ;    and  Moi-nings  at  Matlock,  a  collec- 
tion  of  stories,   in   3   vols.,   in    1850.      In 
1852  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  set- 
tled in  New  York,  where  he  immediately 
became  connected  with  the  newspaper  press, 
and  also  edited,  in  1854,  with  copious  notes 
and   original  biographies   of  the   authors, 
Sheilas  Sketches  of  the   Irish  Bar,  2  vols., 
and    the    Nodes    Ambrosianoe,    of    Black- 
wood''s   Magaziyie,    5   vols.  ;    De    Quincey's 
Klosterheim,   and   the  Life   of   Curran,  in 
1855;   Lady  Morgan's  O'Brieris  and  0' Flah- 
erties, 2  vols.,  in  1857;  Dr.  Maginn's  Mis- 
cellaneous Works,  5  vols.,  in  1855-57.     He 
has   also    published,   since   his    arrival    in 
the    United    States,   Bits    of    Blarney,    iu 
1855 ;   Tressilian  and  his  Friends,  in  1857, 
and  new  editions  of  several  of  his  former 
works.     In  August,  1857,  upon  the  estab- 
lishment  of   the   Press  by   Colonel    John 
W.  Forney,  he   became   the   literary   and 
foreign  editor  of  that  journal,  maintaining 
his  connection  therewith  during  all  of  Col. 


Forne3^'s  twenty  years  of  proprietorship, 
and  for  a  year  or  two  longer,  when  he  as- 
sumed a  similar  position  on  the  Evening 
News,  which  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  As  a  general  writer,  he  possessed  a 
vast  fund  of  information,  and  his  easy  and 
graceful  style  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  treated  of  by  him,  as  well 
as  his  accuracy  regarding  facts  and  dates, 
and  fairness  as  a  critic,  rendered  his  writ- 
ings more  than  ordinarily  entertaining  and 
instructive.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker, 
and,  besides  his  daily  routine  of  duty  on  the 
journals  with  which  he  was  connected,  did 
a  vast  quantity  of  literary  work  as  contrib- 
utor to  magazines  and  periodicals,  and  in 
preparing  the  works  of  others  for  publica- 
tion. He  was  a  genial,  kindly  companion, 
and  a  member  of  several  public  literary  and 
benevolent  associations.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  four  grown-up  daughters  to  mourn  his 
death,  as  well  as  a  brother,  in  Paris,  who  is 
the  editor  of  Gulignani's  Messenger. 
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Club  Eates  with  the  Philadelphia_ 
Photographer. 

We  have  again  concluded  arrangements 
with  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company, 
New  York,  publishers  of  the  Photographic 
Times  and  American  Photographer,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  offer  that  excellent  maga- 
zine and  our  own  for  §5.50  per  annum. 
Cheaper  and  better  photographic  reading 
and  instruction  are  not  to  be  had. 

The  Tiines  is  almost  as  large  as  our  own 
magazine,  and  is  full  of  excellent  matter. 
Its  subscription  price  is  $2  per  annum,  but 
those  who  receive  it  through  us  really  may 
secure  it  for  50  cents. 

Every  subscriber  to  the  Philadelj)hia  Pho- 
tographer should  be  sure  to  add  enough  for 
the  Ti7nes  for  1882. 

Philadelphia  Photographer,  ,  $5.00 

Photograjjhie  Times,  .         ,  .  2.00 

Mosaics,     .         ,         .         .  .  .50 

Wilson's  Photographies,     .  .  4.00 

$11.50 

All  to  one  address  for  |10.  See  adver- 
tisements. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1882. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  history  of 
any  photographic  work  will  prove  such  an 
unprecedented  sale  as  Photographic  Mosaics 
for  1882  has  had.  Before  a  book  was  seen 
by  its  editor,  above  three  thousand  copies 
were  demanded  by  the  trade.  The  day  it 
came  from  the  binder  made  a  busy  scene  in 
the  office  of  its  proprietor.  Very  few  of 
our  leading  stock-dealers  failed  to  order  one 
hundred  copies,  some  of  them  as  many  as 
two  hundred  and  fifty  copies.  They  were 
sent  east  and  west  and  north  and  south,  it 
being  our  rule  always  to  send  them  in  all 
directions  at  one  time,  that  all  dealers 
may  receive  them  on  or  about  the  same 
day. 

It  would  not  be  consistent  in  us  to  refer 
to  one  article  as  being  of  more  service  than 
another,  since  the  contributions  of  our  gen- 
erous friends  are  sent  to  us  as  works  of  love, 
but  we  do  think  that  the  issue  of  Mosaics 
for  this  year  contains  some  of  the  best  con- 
tributions of  photographic  literature  that 
we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  publish- 
ing. Prom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
'Mosaics  there  is  one  grand  round  of  prac- 
tical information.  The  list  of  the  articles  is 
given  in  brief  on  the  fourth  page  of  the 
cover,  but  it  by  no  means  gives  an  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  articles  themselves.  A 
considerable  number  of  them  are  devoted 
to  the  new  emulsion  process  proper,  and  we 
are  very  glad  to  know  that  such  is  the  case. 
We  have  issued  the  little  book  almost  a  month 
earlier  than  usual,  and  for  this  reason,  al- 
though we  notified  our  friends  of  our  inten- 
tion thus  to  do,  a  numb^  of  articles  came  too 
late  for  its  pages,  and  were  crowded  out. 
Some  of  these  we  gave  to  our, readers  last 
month,  and  we  continue  the  good  work  in 
this  issue.  We  have  tried  to  print  sufficient 
copies  for  the  demand  this  year,  and  still 
have  a  supply,  but  there  is  danger  of  it 
being  taken  up  pretty  soon,  and  those  who 
expect  to  derive  benefit  from  Mosaics  at  all, 
should  have  it  as  soon  as  their  neighbor  gets 
it,  lest  he  obtain  knowledge  that  they  do 
not  have,  and  get  ahead.  Were  the  work 
all  our  own  it  would  be  immodest  in  us  to 
say  so  much  about  it,  but  as  many  of  our 
friends  are  concerned  with  us,  we  are  free 


to  commend  it  as  a  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  photographic  literature. 

One   contributor   writes:     "It   certainly 
does  not  'spoil  by  keeping,'  and  is  better 
than    any   of    its    predecessors."     Another- 
writes :  "  It  is  as  snappy  as  ever." 


OUR  PICTURE. 


Upon  the  cover  of  our  last  number  we 
presented  our  readers  with  two  little  studies 
made  from  photographs  by  the  Ives  process, 
and  showing  the  application  of  Mr.  W.  D. 
Osborne's  Picturesque  Foregrounds.  At  the 
same  time  we  promised  that  this  month  our 
readers  should  see  the  photographs  from 
which  these  little  gems  were  made.  We  are 
happy  in  being  able  to  keep  our  promise. 
The  young  misses  who  were  good  enough 
to  sit  for  the  negatives  from  which  the  origi- 
nals were  made  are  closely  related  to  the 
editor  of  this  magazine,  which  fact  is  not 
mentioned  because  of  the  pride  of  the  fond 
parent,  but  in  order  to  show  that  he  con- 
siders that  there  need  be  no  objection  to 
any  one  sitting  for  a  picture  to  be  used  as  a 
study  in  the  Philadelphia  Phoiogra-pher ^  and 
that  it  is  no  breach  of  delicacy  on  the  part 
of  the  editor  when  he  requests  such  pictures 
from  his  co-workers,  since  he  was  willing  to 
make  this  much  of  a  sacrifice  of  his  own 
family  for  the  good  of  the  craft,  and  is 
endeavoring  to  train  up  his  children  in  the 
way  they  should  go.  It  will  be  understood 
by  all  photographic  printers  that  the  nega- 
tive made  at  the  sitting  of  the  figures  is 
only  of  the  living  person  or  persons,  with 
very  few,  if  any,  accessories.  In  this  ca-e  a 
rude  bit  of  furniture  was  used,  merely  for 
the  support  of  the  arms  of  the  subjects,  and 
a  plain  photograph  made.  The  accessories 
and  surroundings  were  all  printed  from  Mr. 
Osborne's  Picturesque  Foreground  Nega- 
tives. We  have  for  a  long  time  had  in  the 
market  backgrounds  which  were  printed-in, 
but  here  the  matter  is  reversed.  The  effect 
we  think  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  photo- 
engravings made  from  them  last  month 
and  again  inserted  in  this  article  for  the 
more  convenient  comparison  with  the  photo- 
graphs, are  certainly  the  finest  examples  of 
this  sort  of  work  that  the  world  ever  saw ; 
so  that  we  have  combined  in  our  little  pic- 
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tures  not  only  fine  specimens  of  portrait 
child  photography,  but  two  of  the  most  re- 
cent applications  of  improvements  in   our 


r 


-art,  viz.,  the  engraving  process  in  which 
photography  is  the  principal  means  (not  one 
bitofhand-work  being  done  upon  the  plates), 


and  a  process  for  the  picturesque  improve- 
ment of  the  whole.  For  both  of  these  we 
are  indebted  to  two  of  Philadelphia's  young 
iind  ingenious  photographers.     As  the  pre- 


sentation of  these  pictures  will  doubtless 
arouse  an  interest  in  Mr.  Osborne's  inven- 
tion, particularly,  we  give  directions  for 
using  his  foregrounds : 

We  will  suppose  the  photographer  to 
have  one  of  these  foreground  negatives  in 
his  possession.  Make  a  print  therefrom  (on 
plain  paper  preferred);  this  print  is  not  to 
be  toned,  as  it  is  used  as  a  mask  in  printing 
in  the  foreground.  The  next  step  is  to  cut 
out  the  opening  on  the  inside  lining  of  the 
door  or  window  in  the  print  made  and  ex- 
pose to  the  light  to  darken  ;  then  fasten  the 
inside  mask  with  a  little  gum  or  wax  in  the 
centre  of  the  foreground  negative,  in  the 
same  position  as  when  it  was  printed ;  the 
outside  may  be  fastened  by  sticking  paper 
on  the  negative  of  the  subject  which  you 
wish  to  represent  in  the  foreground. 

First  print  the  negative  of  the  subject, 
after  which  remove  the  print  and  place  it 
on  the  foreground  negative  by  holding  it  up 
and  looking  through  from  the  back  of  the 
print ;  a  perfect  fit  can  be  made,  after  which 
the  foreground  must  be  printed  so  that  it 
will  harmonize  in  tone  with  the  print  of 
the  subject  proper.  As  the  inside  mask  is 
likely  to  stretch,  trim  off  a  little  to  prevent 
a  white  line  from  showing.  The  foregrounds 
represented  in  our  pictures  are  known  as 
No.  6  and  No.  7.  The  one  with  the  awning 
is  No.  6,  the  other  being  No.  7.  Mr.  Os- 
borne has  also  provided  another  very  useful 
article  for  photographic  printers,  viz.,  a 
pedestal  negative  for  producing  statuary 
or  statuette  photographs.  These  negatives 
are  made  of  paper  and  can  be  adjusted  to 
the  negative  of  the  subject  and  printed  at 
once.  They  may  also  be  reversed  so  as  to 
print  right  or  left,  according  to  the  light  of 
the  subject.  Other  matters  of  information 
concerning  these  useful  articles  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Osborne's  advertisement,  elsewhere. 
The  portrait  negatives  used  were  made  at 
the  studio  of  Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Bacon,  by 
Mr.  Osborne,  No.  40  North  Eighth  Street, 
Philadelphia.  The  prints  were  made  on 
the  Trapp  &  Miinch  brand  of  pink  paper 
imported  by  Mr.  "Willy  Wallach,  No.  4 
Beekman  Street,  New  York,  and  are  be- 
lieved to  be  equal  to  the  usual  quality  of 
prints  supplied  by  the  Philadelphia  Photog- 
raj>her  to   its   subscribers.      We   ought   to 
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say  that  the  pictures  were  reduced  from  the 
original  size  (which  was  8  x  10),  and  are 
therefore  not  quite  equal  in  quality  to  orig- 
inals. We  trust  our  readers  will  find  enough 
happiness  in  this  sort  of  beginning  of  their 
new  year  of  subscription  to  enable  them  to 
excuse  whatever  immodesty  there  may  be  in 
giving  them  place  as  our  embellishments  so 
early  in  our  new  volume.  It  will  be  seen  by 
his  advertisements  that  the  Scovill  Manu- 
facturing Company,  New  York,  are  Mr. 
Osborne's  trade  agents. 


A.  M.  COLLINS,  SON  &  CO.'S  NEW 
WAREHOUSE. 

ISTo  better  evidence  of  the  growth  of 
American  photography  can  be  found  than 
the  immense  factory  and  warehouse  of 
Messrs.  A.  M.  Collins,  Son  &  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  card-stock,  in  Philadelphia. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  they  occupied  one 
floor  of  a  small  building  in  Minor  Street, 
somewhat  apprehensive  lest  a  mistake  had 
been  made  in  investing  capital  in  the  ser- 
vice of  an  industry  that  was  not  then  looked 
upon  as  "  very  respectable  "  or  promising. 

On  January  1st  they  will  occupy  new 
quarters  so  extensive  as  to  rival  almost  any 
other  enterprise  in  this  city.  The  new  loca- 
tion is  at  No.  527  Arch  Street,  25  feet  front 
and  extending  back  288  feet  to  No.522  Cherry 
Street.  Thefrontofthebuildingisofiron  and 
decorative  brick-work,  and  is  a  paragon  of 
strength,  very  tasteful,  and  five  stories  high. 
The  interior  is  provided  with  everj'  con- 
venience for  the  business,  and  heated  with 
steam  provided  by  two  immense  boilers  and 
a  twentj^-horse  power  engine. 

The  basement  and  the  first  floor  look  like 
the  streets  of  a  city,  and  the  whole  estab- 
lishment is  a  wonder. 

And  yet  this  is  only  the  ivarehouse  of  this 
prosperous  firm,  their  large  manufactory 
being  in  the  upper  section  of  the  city. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  growth  of  our  art 
when  looking  at  its  requirements  in  the 
particular  line  of  the  enterprising  firm 
named,  who  are  always  so  ready  to  meet 
every  desire  of  the  trade. 


Photographic  Mosaics,  1882,  and  Wilson's 
Photographies  ($4.50  for  the  two),  make  up 
a  good  photographic  library. 


CHEAP  PICTUEE-MAKING,  AND 
HOW  TO  STOP  IT.* 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Sept.  19th,  1881. 

Friend  Douglass  :  I  have  been  asking^ 
the  question,  "  How  shall  we  stop  cheap  pic- 
ture-making ?"  which  has  become  such  a 
baneful  evil  to  the  photographic  profession. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  question  of  vital 
interest,  because  it  is  degrading  our  profes- 
sion. It  is  giving  the  public'the  impression 
that  good  pictures  are  to  be  had  for  a  mere- 
pittance,  and  unless  checked  in  its  course, 
which  is  downwards,  it  will  soon  place  the 
price  of  work  so  near  the  cost  of  production 
that  not  even  a  living  will  be  in  the  reach 
of  the  painstaking  photographer.  Photog- 
raphers here  in  this  place  have  been  making 
card-photographs  for  50  cents  per  dozen, 
and  claiming  to  the  public  that  they  were 
making  something  ofl'  them  from  that  price. 
(They  are  not  now  making  them  for  that 
price,  but  still  too  cheap,  for  they  make  very 
good  work.)  And,  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
you  have  them  in  Chicago  doing  nearly  as 
bad. 

Try  to  disguise  it  as  we  may,  the  better 
class  of  photographers  are  feeling  the  in- 
fluence of  this  cheap  competition,  and  it  is 
something  like  an  anaconda,  gathering  its 
coils  around  them  closer  every  day,  and 
unless  they  do  something  for  their  own  pro- 
tection, they  will  become  crushed  in  the 
squeeze. 

Then  the  question  comes,  "  What  shall 
we  do  to  be  saved?" 

I  have  given  the  question  a  good  deal  of 
hard  thinking,  and  I  have  devised  a  project 
which  I  think,  if  carried  out,  will  establish 
a  uniformity  of  prices  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, and  will  crush  out  this  cut- throat  class 
of  photography  (and  photographers  also).. 
The  project  may  seem  visionary  at  first,  but, 
I  think,  on  mature  deliberation,  it  is  not.  I 
have  talked  over  the  plan  with  several  pho- 
tographers, and  they  agree  with  me,  and 
have  promised  to  put  their  names  to  such  a 
union  as  I  propose. 

My  plan  is:  1.  To  form  a  Photographers' 
Union,  which  should  embrace  all  the  pho- 
tographers, stock-dealers,  and  manufactur- 

*  Read  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago Photographic  Society. 
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ers  of  photographic  goods  in  this  country 
(and  Canada,  too,  if  desirable). 

2.  Photographers  should  be  obliged  to 
pledge  themselves  to  make  no  work  below  a 
certain  fixed  schedule  of  prices. 

3.  Stock -dealers  and  manufacturers  to 
pledge  themselves  to  sell  no  goods,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  photographers  who  make 
work  below  the  agreed  schedule. 

4.  The  photographers  to  agree  to  trade 
with  no  stock-dealer  or  manufacturer  who 
would  not  abide  by  and  support  the  Union. 

5.  The  Union  should  be  subdivided  into 
districts  (say  of  three  or  four  States,  as 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, with  Chicago  as  its  centre)^  with  a  sec- 
retary at  the  centre  of  each  district,  to  whom 
all  complaints  of  violation  of  pledges  should 
be  sent,  and  who  would  be  empowered  to 
investigate  the  charges,  either  personally  or 
through  some  agency  he  should  appoint  in 
the  vicinity.  Charges  being  found  true,  the 
secretary  to  notify  the  stock-dealer  (or  the 
photographers,  in  case  it  be  the  dealer  who 
violates  pledge),  who  should  cease  relations 
with  each  other  until  the  party  violating 
agreement  shall  permanently  return  to 
schedule  rates,  etc.  A  second  repetition  of 
offence  to  debar  offender  for  all  future.  All 
the  expense  of  investigation  shall  be  paid 
from  a  fund  created  by  annual  dues  or 
assessments,  as  may  seem  best. 

In  support  of  these  various  propositions, 
I  would  adduce  the  following  arguments: 

1.  Nearly  every  branch  of  manufacture 
has  been  compelled  to  form  some  sort  of 
Union  or  Association  for  their  protection 
from  inferior  or  unprincipled  competition. 
As  instance,  the  paper-makers,  iron  manu- 
facturers, match  manufacturers,  etc.,  and 
the  innumerable  trades-unions  throughout 
the  country.  The  paper-makers  are  to-day 
working  under  a  compact  with  a  money  for- 
feiture, which  makes  it  as  rigid  and  binding 
as  the  above  would  on  the  part  of  the  pho- 
tographers, etc.  ;  and  certainly  we  have  as 
much  need  for  protection  as  they  had.  Our 
field  is,  however,  much  more  difficult  to 
organize. 

2.  I  think  there  are  none  who  would  not 
appreciate  a  uniformity  of  prices  on  a  fair 
basis  throughout  the  country.  "We  would 
all    be    benefited    by   establishing    a    uni- 


form schedule  of  the  lowest  price  which 
ought  to  be  asked  for  our  work,  and  would 
enable  us  to  lay  up  a  small  sum  each  year 
above  actual  necessities,  at  the  same  time 
admit  of  paying  a  reasonable  amount  of 
wages  to  employes.  Establishing  a  mini- 
mum price  would  not  prohibit  photogra- 
phers from  getting  more  for  their  work  when 
circumstances  or  quality  of  work  would 
command. 

To  compel  photographers  who  are  now 
making  their  work  below  the  established 
minimum  to  come  up  to  the  schedule,  would 
be  a  direct  benefit  to  themselves  ;  for  while 
they  might  now  and  then  lose  a  job,  what 
they  did  do  would  pay  them  a  better  profit, 
and  they  would  actuall}'  have  more  money 
to  use  for  their  own  comforts;  and  they 
would  buy  from  their  stock-dealer  more, 
and  a  better  class  of  goods,  which  in  turn 
would  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  stock- 
dealer. 

I  am  aware  that  many  photographers  are 
not  good  workmen,  and  people  who  require 
better  work  will  not  patronize  them  for 
their  cheapness,  but  go  elsewhere  for  their 
work.  The  peo[)le  who  do  patronize  them 
would  pay  double  the  price  if  they  knew 
they  could  get  work  no  cheaper  elsewhere. 
This  again  would  work  to  their  advance- 
ment. 

I  would  have  certificates  of  membership 
to  the  Union,  with  the  schedule  price  at- 
tached, which  should  be  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary,  also  district  secretary, 
framed,  and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  each  gallery,  or  where  it  could  be  re- 
ferred to  to  convince  a  doubting  customer. 
I  should  also  have  the  penalty  for  violation 
of  pledge  attached,  so  that  all  could  read  it. 

3.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  stock-dealers 
and  manufacturers  to  support  this  (such  a 
union),  because  when  photographers  pros- 
per they  prosper.  "Whatever  tends,  there- 
fore, to  build  up  the  photographer,  is  of 
direct  interest  to  the  dealer,  for  a  profitable 
business  means  buying  accessories,  instru- 
ments, backgrounds,  fine  frames,  and  better 
goods,  all  of  which  adds  to  the  manufac- 
turer's or  dealer's  exchequer.  Therefore  it 
would  be  for  their  interest  to  compel  good 
prices. 

4.  "While  the  majority  of  dealers  are  hon- 
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orable  men,  and  would  abide  by  such  an 
agreement  should  they  once  make  it,  yet 
the  obligation  on  the  part  of  photographers, 
if  carried  out  as  it  would  be,  would  take 
away  all  incentive  to  break  away  from  it, 
because  such  a  course  would  lose  them  their 
best  customers,  for  there  would  be  enough 
of  the  best  photographers  who  would  trans- 
fer their  trade  to  other  dealers. 

5.  The  fifth  article  explains  itself,  and  is 
designed  to  protect  the  honorable  and  pun- 
ish the  guilty.  It  also  will  prove  a  check 
to  prevent  the  jealousy  or  ill-will  of  a  rival 
from  injuring  his  neighbor,  therefore  it  will 
work  equity  to  all. 

Now  this  is  the  outline  of  my  plan,  but. 
how  shall  we  secure  the  organization  ?  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way.  My  first  plan  is  to  lay  the  scheme 
before  many  of  our  prominent  and  leading 
men,  and,  if  possible,  secure  their  endorse- 
ment and  help.  Having  succeeded  in  this, 
I  would  have  them  unite  in  an  eflPort  to  get 
all  the  stock-dealers  and  leading  photogra- 
phers to  join  such  an  organization.  This  I 
would  do  by  personal  correspondence  and 
appeals  to  them,  and  by  circulars ;  laying 
before  them  the  reasons  and  form  of  organ- 
ization. At  first  many  will  decline,  because 
they  are  afraid  it  will  not  succeed  ;  but  when 
the  oi-ganization  is  once  formed,  and  the 
time  comes  for  it  to  go  into  operation,  those 
that  hold  out  will  be  compelled  to  join  for 
their  own  protection. 

The  success  of  it  will  depend,  as  you  see, 
upon  the  action  of  the  stock-dealers.  If  we 
can  say  every  stock-dealer  in  the  country 
has  joined  us,  and  you  can  get  no  goods  un- 
less you  join  us  also,  and  abide  by  the  estab- 
lished rules,  then  they  will  be  compelled  to 
come  in. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  convince  men 
of  its  desirability.  To  make  them  think 
entirely  as  I  do,  I  do  not  expect.  Yet  most 
men  are  willing  to  do  what  will  better  their 
condition,  and  I  think  the  object  is  worthy 
the  effort.  I  desired  very  much  to  attend 
the  Association  in  New  York,  that  I  might 
lay  this  scheme  before  those  present,  but 
this  I  could  not  do.  If  you  can,  after  think- 
ing this  matter  over  seriously,  help  it  along, 
I  wish  to  have  your  help.  I  purpose  to  lay 
the  matter  before  our  photographic  journals, 


and  before  the  photographic  public  through 
them,  but  shall  await  your  answer  before 
doing  anything  more.  It  would  be  my  de- 
sire to  have  the  price  of  cards  scheduled  at 
$3.00,  and  cabinets  at  $5.00,  and  other  things 
accordingly,  but  would  leave  that  for  the 
future. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  am, 
Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  SCOTFORD. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


If  we  were  privileged  to  say  but  "just 
one  word"  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  GO! 

A  great  iftanyare  predicting  that  "there 
Yill  be  no  Convention  in  1882,"  but  don't 
rely  on  any  such  prophecy  as  that. 

We  happen  to  know  that  the  officers  elect 
are  already  actively  at  work,  making  prep- 
arations for  a  good  time  and  a  useful  affair 
altogether.  The  ever-alert  treasurer,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Beebe,  has  already  been  East  on  a 
mission  of  tenderness  among  the  manufac- 
turers and  dealers,  and  obtained  promises 
from  them  of  substantial  help. 

This  cuts  our  pride  and  makes  us  writhe 
a  little,  for  if  every  member  would  promptly 
pay  his  honest  dues,  there  would  be  no  rea- 
son for  asking  one  cent  of  help  from  others. 

We  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
all  the  expenses  will  be  met  by  the  member- 
ship. It  would  thus  be  more  enjoyable 
and  more  good  would  be  done.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  presently.  Meanwhile, 
decide  to  be  on  hand  in  August,  and  prepare. 


VOICES  FROM  THE  CRAFT. 

Dear  Sir: 

Finding  nothing  about  the  subject  I  de- 
sire information  on  in  Photographies^  or 
Almanacs  and  Year-hooks^  or  any  other  pub- 
lication that  I  can  find,  what  I  should  like 
to  find  out  is  "  liow  to  burnish  Mack,  thin, 
gilt,  bevel,  cabinet  mounts,'^  as  I  have  to 
use  them  now  exclusively,  and  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  burnish  prints  on  them, 
as  the  color  is  apt  to  run  over  the  edges  and 
spoil  the  print.  The  way  I  manage  to  over- 
come this  is  by  first  lubricating  only  the 
edges  all  around,  after  drying  go  over  all 
again,  print  included.     Again,  you  have  to 
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burnish  first  the  edges  only,  all  around,  and 
lastly,  roll  the  whole,  which  is  a  very  tedi- 
ous operation.  The  burnisher  must  not  be 
too  hot,  besides,  as  in  other  samples  of  cards. 
If  anything  exists  by  use  of  which  the  labor 
of  burnishing  these  cards  could  be  simpli- 
fied, I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
would  publish  it  in  your  next  month's  Phil- 
adelphia Photographer,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  craft.  Respectfully  yours, 

F.  Ulrich, 

156  Bowery,  N.  Y. 

Can  any  of  our  correspondents  help  our 
friend  out  of  this  trouble  ? 

[We  are  informed  by  Messrs.  A.  M.  Col- 
lins, Son  &  Co.,  that  their  black  mounts  are 
all  coated  with  "water-proof  solution."  It 
will  not  resist  the  dissolving  action  of  the 
:alcohol  used  in  the  burnishing  solution, 
however.  The  best  way,  perhaps,  is  to 
allow  none  of  it  to  flow  over  the  part  of  the 
card  which  is  below  the  print,  and  to  stop 
the  burnisher  before  it  reaches  that  part. 
Perhaps  our  readers  may  know  of  a  better 
plan.— Ed.  P.  P.] 

Dear  Sir  : 

In  Photographies,  page  237,  on  lubricat- 
ing, by  J.  R.  Clemons,  it  reads  eight  drachms 
of  paraffine  to  ten  ounces  of  benzine.  Is  this 
not  a  mistake?  The  quantity  of  paraifin« 
seems  too  much  in  excess.  I  am  trying  to 
find  some  lubricator  to  overcome  the  trouble 
with  the  black  mounts. 

Respectfully  yours, 
F.  Ulrich. 

"We  referred  the  above  to  31r.  Clemons, 
and  below  is  his  answer: 

In  reply  to  the  postal  sent  yesterday  to 
you,  we  can  only  say  that  it  was  intended 
for  an  encaustic  paste,  but  hj  some  mistake 
it  became  a  "  lubricator."  But  by  reducing 
it  considerably  with  "benzine,"  it  will 
make  &  splendid  "lubricator."  I  have  lately 
introduced  a  new  "  lubricator  ;"  it  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


Yellow  Beeswax, 
Paraffine,     . 
Benzine, 


.     10  grains. 
.     10       " 
.     12  ounces. 
J.  R.  Clemons. 


THE  POSITIVE  BATH  AGAIN. 

Interesting  Correspondence. 

BY   JOHN    R.    CLEMONS. 

Friend  Clemons  : 

Your  letter  and  paper  received.  You 
appear  to  be  holding  a  pretty  good  euchre 
hand.  Am  thankful  for  the  instructions  you 
gave  me  as  to  the  manner  of  working  your 
paper.  The  lot  I  returned  I  tried  to  work 
according  to  j'our  formula  as  given  pre- 
viously. Will  state  that  I  never  use  my 
bath  above  forty  grains,  and  my  toning- 
bath  as  nearly  neutral  as  I  can  get  it. 
Truly  your  friend. 


Answer. 

Philadelphia,  December  10th,  1881. 

Friend . 

I  am  glad  you  took  my  communication 
so  pleasantly;  such  things  at  times  are 
good,  and  if  more  of  it  was  done,  we  could 
play  a  better  hand  and  never  be  euchred, 
especially  if  we  held  both  bowers.  You 
say  that  your  silver  was  at  fortj'^  grains  ; 
true,  even  at  that  on  a  hot  summer  day  it 
is  as  energetic  as  if  it  was  sixty  degrees  on 
a  cold  day.  There  was  another  thing  I 
forgot  to  mention  in  my  former  letter  upon 
that  subject,  and  that  is,  as  you  may  have 
noticed,  that  some  of  the  prints  did  not  rub 
off.  I  have  seen  this  with  some  who  have 
had  this  trouble.  I  never  have  had  it,  and 
the  wonderment  was  what  was  the  cause. 
Well,  after  due  reflection  and  putting  it  to 
a  practical  test,  the  result  was  thus  defined. 
When  a  strong  or  rather  intense  negative 
was  employed,  the  print  passed  through  all 
right,  while  with  those  of  a  weak  intensity 
the  albumen  was  easily  removed.  Then 
why  does  the  strong  negative  make  the 
firmest  print?  Because  the  hydrochloric 
acid  is  given  off  during  the  formation  of 
the  du-oxide  of  silver,  by  the  actinic  ac- 
tion, and  that  alone,  in  my  opinion,  will 
coagulate  the  albumen  to  its  greatest  depths. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  offered  upon 
this  subject,  but  I  think  this  is  the  action. 

In  your  last  letter  you  don't  state  how 
long  you  floated  the  paper  upon  the  forty- 
grain  bath  ;  whether  you  reversed  the 
sheet  in  hanging  it  up  to  dry,  that  is,  the 
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end  that  comes  off  the  bath  last.  I  always 
hang  upwards,  and  alvvaj'S  work  very  slowly 
while  removing  from  the  bath,  so  that  the 
remaining  silver,  while  hanging  thus,  will 
flow  towards  the  end  that  was  lifted  off 
first.  By  this  means  the  paper  is  equally 
silvered,  and  the  consequence  is  the  prints 
will  all  tone  alike,  and  there  will  be  no 
mottling  in  the  printing  if  the  silver  is 
anywhere  near  strong  enough.  I  have 
been  working  a  thirty-grain  bath,  and  I 
float  two  minutes  and  fume  twenty  min- 
utes. The  size  of  the  fuming-box  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  A  large  box  re- 
quires a  much  longer  time  to  fume  than  a 
small  one,  unless  the  box  has  been  well 
filled  with  the  fumes  of  ammonia  before 
you  commence  to  put  the  paper  in  the 
fuming. 

Truly  your  friend, 

John  R.  Clemons. 
P.  S. — I  hope  this  book  I  have  written 
will  be  a  benefit  to  the  photographic  fra- 
ternity. 


A  SCREEN  OR  REFLECTOR* 

BY  JAY  DENSlfORE. 

In  the  British  Journal  Photographic  Al- 
manac for  1879,  on  page  158,  appears  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Fenton,  with  the 
above  heading.  The  article  is  embellished 
with  cuts  illustrating  a  very  useful  piece  of 
photographic  apparatus.  I  have  seen  the 
article  in  question  in  many  photographic 
studios  in  this  country,  and  all  acquainted 
with  it  agree  in  praising  it.  The  one  difii- 
culty  I  found  with  it  was  the  amount  of 
timber  used  in  its  construction,  rendering  it 
cumbersome  and  unwieldy,  and  impossible 
to  get  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use.  The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  illustrate  my 
method  of  overcoming  this  difficulty. 

The  accompanying  cut  tells  nearly  the 
whole  story.  An  iron  rod  f  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  b^  feet  long  is  secured  in  a 
head-rest.  One  and  one-half  feet  from  its 
upper  end  a  |--inch  hole  is  worked,  through 
which  an  iron  rod  \  inch  in  diameter  and 
3  feet  long  is  tightly  driven  to  its  centre. 
This  makes  a  cross,  with  its  three  short  arms 
each  Ij  feet  in  length.     A  small  hole  is 
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drilled  in  the  ends  of  each  of  these  three 
arms  ;  also  in  the  long  arm  1 J  feet  from  the 
point  of  crossing  of  the  two  rods.  A  light, 
pine  curtain-stick  is  secured  to  the  small  hole 
in  the  long  arm  and  to  the  end  of  one  of  the 
short  arms.  A  piece  of  suitable  cloth  about 
two  yards  long  and  one  yard  wide  has  a 
similar  curtain-stick  sewn  in  each  of  its  ends. 


One  end  is  then  fastened  to  the  upper  ends 
of  the  cross,  passing  over  the  stick  already 
fastened  to  the  cross  and  hanging  down  be- 
low it,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  Different  cov- 
ers, or  pieces  of  cloth,  may  be  prepared  to 
use  as  occasion  may  require,  as  they  can  be 
changed  in  a  moment.  When  not  in  use 
the  cross  may  be  removed  from  the  head- 
rest and  hung  up  out  of  the  way,  taking  up 
no  room  at  all.  The  upper  part  may  be 
readily  inclined  at  any  angle,  and  the  whole 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  as  desired.  It  has 
all  of  the  advantages  of  the  old  stj'le,  cum- 
bersome wood-frame  contrivance  without 
any  of  the  disadvantages. 

The  article  referred  to  says  of  it :  "  Cov- 
ered with  some  light  color,  it  is  all  that  can 
be  desired  as  a  reflector;  if  covered  with 
some  transparent  material  it  is  efficient  as 
a  screen,  and  especially  so  if  the  color  be 
slightly  yellow  and  freckles  are  plentiful  in 
the  subject.  If  used  thus,  due  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  depth  and  color  of  the 
shadows.  The  exposure  would  be  neces- 
sarily longer,  but  there  would  be  consider- 
able saving  in  the  retouching.  If,  however, 
covered  with  dead-black  or  very  dark-slate, 
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relieved,  when  required,  by  any  movable, 
light-colored  material,  such  as  is  generally 
used  to  reflect  light,  being  hooked  on  two 
pins,  it  would  be  found  the  most  useful,  par- 
ticularly if  employed  in  theplace  of  blinds 
for  subduing  light,  producing  shadows, 
shading  the  figure,  or  for  almost  any  use  to 
which  blinds  are  now  put." 


THE  RELATIVE  POSITION  THAT 
PRINTING  AND  TONING  HOLD 

To  THE  Making  of  jSTegatives  and  other 
Parts  of  Photographic  Work.* 

BY  A.  N.  HARDY. 

Frequently,  when  walking  the  streets 
in  any  of  the  larger  or  smaller  cities  of 
America,  and  for  a  moment  I  stop  to  look 
at  the  photographs  hung  at  the  door  of  some 
gallery  for  display,  and  notice  the  bungling 
manner  in  which  the  negatives  have  been 
treated  by  the  retoucher  and  the  printer 
and  toner,  I  involuntarily  think  how  I 
could  improve  the  appearance  of  the  work 
a  hundred  per  cent,  had  I  the  treatment  of 
those  negatives  in  my  gallery,  and  make 
presentable  and  attractive  work  to  people  of 
tasteand  good  judgment  from  passable  nega- 
tives. In  saying  this,  let  me  not  be  under- 
stood that  negatives  should  not  as  a  rule  be 
first-class  in  every  respect. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  part,  of 
what  is  strictly  photographic  work,  that  is 
so  important  as  the  lighting  and  posing  of 
the  subject  under  the  skylight,  and  the  tech- 
nical work  of  the  dark-room  required  to 
make  good  negatives. 

The  posing  artist  leaves  the  impression  of 
his  own  characteristics  upon  the  negatives 
for  taste. 

Artistic  feeling  and  judgment  in  lighting 
and  posing,  which  form  the  foundation  for 
every  photographic  portrait,  and  with 
favorable  condiiions  of  light,  good  subjects, 
and  the  artist  at  all  skilful,  negatives  will 
be  made  that  will  produce  fair  pictures 
even  if  badly  handled  in  subsequent  manip- 
ulations. But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  negatives  with  which  the  re- 
toucher and  printer  have  to  do.     By  far  the 
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greater  part  of  our  sitters  are  not  good  sub- 
jects, either  in  form  of  features,  complexion, 
or  expression,  when  in  repose.  And  after 
the  skilful  artist  has  done  his  best  under  the 
skylight. there  will  be  need  of  good  modelling 
and  harmonizing  of  the  lights  and  shades 
of  the  face  when  they  are  ready  for  the 
printer,  who  must  have  paper  prepared  of 
such  quality  as  to  produce  depth,  richness, 
and  good  modelling  in  the  shadows,  and  the 
whole  crowned  with  tones  that  are  not  cold 
and  lifeless,  but  bright  and  warm. 

The  foregoing  views  are  not  put  forward 
as  containing  anything  new,  but  some 
things  are  of  so  much  importance  that  they 
need  be  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and 
are  worthy  of  being  heeded  by  those  who 
would  improve  the  quality  of  their  work. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  GOOD  USE  OF 
OVERPRINTS.- 

BY    KARL    KLAtlSER. 

Don't  throw  away  your  overprints  of 
pleasing  objects,  especially  of  heads  and 
groups  of  children.  They  can  be  made  use 
of  to  ornament  j'our  lamp-shades  very 
effectively.  Make  a  pattern  of  the  desired 
size  with  a  piece  of  old  newspaper,  and  cut 
it  out  in  some  opaque  brown  or  stout  green 
paper.  Line  the  inside  with  white  paper, 
and  cut  out  ovals  an  inch  apart.  Now  paste 
on  your  overprints  on  the  inside,  and  you 
will  be  delighted  with  the  effect  produced. 

If  you  want  especially  vigorous  trans- 
parencies, print  on  the  wrong  side  of  your 
albumen  paper  until  the  picture  is  visible  on 
the  albumen  side. 


TO  KEEP  TALLY  CONVENIENTLY. 

BY    GEORGE    PINE. 

The  enclosed  little  card  represents  a  very 
convenient  arrangement  I  have  used  for 
several  years  to  mark  the  number  of  prints. 
It  is  simply  a  piece  of  white  silicate  slate^ 
Jx2  inches,  or  any  suitable  size,  and  costs 
but  a  trifle.  I  tack  a  piece  on  each  end  of 
my  printing-frames,  and  when  the  negative 
is  ready  to  print  from  I  mark  the  number 
to  be  printed  on  one  end  of  the  strip,  and 
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for  every  good  print  taken  off  I  mark  1.  So 
I  can  easily  tell  when  all  are  printed  with- 
out assorting  and  counting.  The  marks  are 
made  with  a  lead-pencil,  and  are  easily 
erased  with  the  moistened  finger. 


DIFFUSION    OF    FOCUS    IN   POR- 
TEAIT  LENSES.* 

BY  J.  A.  W.  PITTMAN. 

Under  this  head  I  do  not  expect  to  ad- 
vance any  new  idea.  But  I  know  there  are 
hundreds  of  photographers  who  do  not  know 
how  to  use  a  portrait  lens  to  the  hest  ad- 
vantage. If  you  have  a  lens  that  does  not 
■cut  with  sufficient  depth  of  focus  (for  in- 
stance, when  the  front  of  face  is  sharp,  the 
■ear  and  hair  will  be  out  of  focus),  you  can 
increase  the  depth  by  separating  the  two 
back  lenses.  To  do  this,  unscrew  the  back 
lenses  from  the  tube ;  then  take  out  the  inside 
lens  and  add  an  additional  ring;  or,  if  you 
cannot  get  that,  take  a  firm  black  cord,  and 
cut  it  just  long  enough  to  reach  around  the 
inside  of  the  cell  without  lapping.  Then 
replace  the  ring  that  originally  separated 
them,  and  place  the  lens  back  and  screw  on 
the  fastening.  I  have  used  an  extra  4x4 
lens,  separated  from  one-sixteenth  to  one- 
eighth  inch  more  than  was  originally  in- 
tended, and  the  results  were  much  finer. 
The  image  will  be  smaller,  and  will  not 
have  that  crisp  sharpness  that  some  prefer 
(I  myself  used  to  prefer  it),  but  it  will  be 
sharp,  nearer  all  over  alike,  and  with  some 
lenses  that  produce  sharp,  wiry,  coarse  pic- 
tures, with  the  proper  separation  of  the  back 
lenses,  will  make  quite  good,  soft  negatives. 
This  diffusion  of  focus  can  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage  on  busts.  The  separation  of 
the  lenses  can  be  greater  than  for  one-half, 
two-thirds,  and  full-length  figures.  You 
must  be  careful  and  put  the  same  size  cord 
or  ring  around  the  cell  to  prevent  it  from 
screwing  in  so  far,  leaving  the  inside  sur- 
faces of  the  front  and  back  combinations 
the  same  distance  apart  they  originally  were. 
I  did  not  learn  this  by  chance  or  accident, 
but  by  observation  in  using  Dallmeyer's 
patent  "A"  portrait  lens.  They  are  so 
-constructed  that  the  two  back  lenses  can  be 
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separated  by  unscrewing  them,  the  inside 
lens  remains  screwed  up,  while  the  outside 
one  is  unscrewed  enough  to  get  the  desired 
effect.  These  lenses  are  patented,  and  are 
the  finest  that  I  have  ever  used  for  general 
portrait  work.  If  you  can  afford  it,  it  will 
be  best  to  buy  a  new  lens  ;  but  we  all  cannot 
get  just  what  we  like  every  time,  therefore 
we  must  make  the  best  of  what  we  have. 

A  NEW  SHUTTER.* 

BY  WILLIAM  R.  WRIGHT, 

It  is  simple,  cheap,  and  sure.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  shutter  complete,  ready  for  action. 
The  string  runs  through  an  opening  at  the 
top,  and  may  be  of  any  length. 

The  case  for  the  shutter  may  be  of  tin  or 
card-board.  The  drop  should  be  of  Kussia 
iron  or  copper. 

Fig.  2  has  the  sliding  front  removed  to 
show  the  drop.  It  is  suspended  in  the  pic- 
FiG.  1.  Fig.  2. 


ture  about  two-thirds  of  its  proper  height. 
It  works  in  the  slot  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
should  work  very  freelj^. 

I  have  used  it  on  my  Peerless  tube  for 
six  months  or  more,  and  it  has  worked  to 
Fig.  3. 


my  entire  satisfaction.  Any  good  tinner 
can  make  one.  They  cost  but  25  cents.  No 
patent. 

Fig.  3   shows    my   plan  of  keeping   my 
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baths  of  an  equal  temperature.  It  may  be 
made  of  galvanized  iron  or  wood.  Fill 
with  cold  water  in  summer  and  warm  water 
in  cold  weather. 

If  it  is  made  of  iron.  A  small  lamp  below 
will  keep  up  equal  temperature  day  and 
night,  in  the  coldest  weather. 

OUTSIDE  SCREENS.- 

BY    M.  P.  BROWN. 

One  of  the  best  things  I  did  this  summer 
was  to  place  screens  on  the  outside  of  my 
skylight.  Any  photographer  can  do  the 
same  and  at  a  trifling  cost.  They  not  only 
keep  the  sun  off  the  glass,  but  by  so  doing 
make  your  rooms  at  least  10°  cooler,  and 
your  light  much  softer  and  easier  to  manage. 
The  idea  is  not  mine,  but  conies  from  one 
who  has  used  them  for  several  seasons,  and 
has  recommended  them  to  many  others. 
The  only  trouble  will  be,  you  will  think 
them  too  simple  to  be  worth  the  time  and 
expense  of  putting  them  up.  I  can  say 
that  I  would  not  be  without  them  if  I  had 
to  put  up  a  new  set  every  week  during  the 
summer  months.  Try  it,  and  then  see  for 
yourselves;  and  this  is  how  we  do  it.  I 
went  to  the  planing-mill  and  got  ten  pieces 
of  pine,  one  by  one  and  a  half  inches  wide 
and  twelve  feet  long,  and  fifteen  pieces  of 
same  size,  sixteen  inches  long.  I  made  from 
these  five  frames  by  tacking  the  sixleen-inch 
pieces  between  the  long  strips,  that  is,  one 
piece  at  each  end  and  one  in  the  middle  to 
strengthen  them.  I  then  got  bleached  mus- 
lin to  cover  them,  a  strip  four  yards  long 
making  enough  to  cover  two  fans,  or  frames. 
This  I  tacked  on  as  I  would  a  background. 
After  I  had  my  frames  covered,  I  fastened 
a  board,  twelve  inches  wide,  on  each  side, 
running  from  top  to  bottom  of  my  sky- 
light (outside,  of  course).  I  then  fastened 
my  frames  at  each  end  to  the  boards  by 
boring  through  the  board  and  frame  and 
driving  in  a  small  iron  pin.  My  frames 
when  closed  down  are  about  ten  inches 
above  the  glass,  which  allows  a  nice  cur- 
rent of  air  to  pass  under.  When  in  use 
they  stand  nearly  upright  or  at  any  angle 
desired  to  keep  the  sun  from  shining  on  the 
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glass.  I  placed  mine  so  they  lop  on  each 
other  about  an  inch,  and  open  and  shut 
with  a  connecting  rod  like  our  window- 
blinds,  and  that  is  what  they  are.  To  sum 
up,  make  muslin  slats,  eighteen  inches  wide,- 
the  length  of  your  skylight,  fasten  them  in 
a  frame,  connect  them  together  with  a  rod, 
carry  a  line  from  each  end  of  the  rod  into 
your  room,  and  work  them  at  any  angle 
you  choose.  I  suppose  you  will  say,  where 
were  they  after  a  hard  gale?  I  always 
found  mine  just  where  I  first  put  them.  It 
took  me  about  three  hours  to  put  them  up, 
and  about  fifteen  minutes  to  take  them 
down;  I  was  almost  two  years  making  up 
my  mind  to  put  them  on,  for  fear  they 
would  turn  out  like  so  many  things  that  I 
and  every  other  poor  photographer  has 
tried,  and  then  "thrown  down  the  sink,"" 
but,  as  I  said,  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of  th& 
best  things  I  have  done  this  summer  in  the 
way  of  making  photography  pleasant  and 
profitable.  Make  note  of  this,  cmd  then  try  It. 


A  FEW  LEAVES  FROM  MY 
DIARY.- 

BY    A.  R.  GOULD. 

On  October  9th,  1847,  I  took  my  first  pic- 
ture, independent  of  my  instructor.  Suc- 
cess moderate.     Light  dull  and  rather  cool. 

October  10th.  Had  some  difliculty  with 
children.  Instructor  got  nervous  and  failed 
of  success. 

October  11th.  Practiced  all  day  on  pro- 
miscuous subjects. 

When  we  look  back  over  the  field  which 
we  have  travelled  for  so  many  j-ears,  and 
recall  the  trials  and  diflBculties  that  met  us 
at  every  step,  it  wonders  me  that  I  am  still 
a  knight  of  the  camera.  In  the  days  long 
gone  by,  when  we  stood  over  mercury  baths 
and  coating-boxes  with  small  side  or  sky- 
light, and  long  exposures — were  the  times 
that  tried  men's  faith  in  the  final  triumph 
of  our  beautiful  art ;  and  how  we  hailed 
with  joy  the  advent  of  the  ambrotype  as  a 
Godsend  to  relieve  us  from  the  fumes  of 
mercury  and  bromine,  and  to  quicken  us 
into  new  life  for  a  more  determined  effort 
to  drink   deeper  of  the   art-fountain,  and 
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climb  higher  on  the  shelf  of  perfection. 
But  our  troubles  were  not  here  ended.  We 
had  the  white  glass  picture  with  the  black 
varnish  to  contend  with.  The  colored  glass 
followed,  and  served  its  purpose  well,  but 
excellence  and  beauty  were  easier  reached 
when  the  ferrotype  plate  was  found  in  our 
sanctum.  But  to  the  white  glass  picture  we 
must  give  the  credit  of  the  beautiful  photo- 
graph. With  what  jealousy  we  watched  it 
through  all  its  chemical  changes,  till  it 
passes  under  the  burnisher  and  shines  forth 
in  its  beauty  "  a  thing  of  life,  and  a  joy  for- 
ever." Where  now  are  my  veteran  com- 
rades of  daguerreotype  days,  who  are  yet  in 
the  line  of  battle  and  keeping  step  to  the 
music  of  advancement?  Alas!  how  few 
are  left  to  tell  the  tale  : 

The  dimmed  eye,  the  palsied  hand, 
In  silent  march  throughout  our  land 
Has  marked  a  veteran  here  and  there, 
Transforming  them  to  fields  more  fair, 
Till  few  are  left  to  tell  our  story — 
How  hard  we  struggled  on  for  glory. 

Courage,  then,  my  young  friends,  who 
are  yet  novices  in  picture  art.  You  have  a 
field  of  glory  before  you,,  and  a  starting- 
point  so  elevated  and  refined  from  which  to 
take  your  fiight  into  the  world  artistic,  that 
to  fail  would  only  betray  a  weakness  and 
inability  to  follow  correctly  the  formula 
spread  out  before  you.  But  do  not  be  con- 
tent with  formula  alone  ;  investigate  for 
yourselves,  deep  in  the  chemical  strata  which 
is  the  underlying  base  of  all  perfection  in 
the  picture  art. 

HAVE  THINGS  HANDY.* 

BY  J.    A.    FRENCH. 

1.  My  double-sided  show-case  which 
hangs  on  the  pillar  at  the  entrance,  V-shaped, 
hangs  there  week  in  and  week  out.  I  have 
a  curtain  hung  on  a  Knapp  fixture  on  both 
sides,  which  I  run  down  over  the  pictures 
on  the  Sabbath,  also  on  funeral  occasions, 
when  places  of  business  are  closed  for  a 
brief  period. 

2.  I  have  just  inside  of  entrance  at  street 
door  a  button  with  wires  running  to  an 
-electric  bell  in  the  print-room,  so  when  I 
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return  from  a  trip  of  viewing,  I  can  easily 
call  an  assistant  to  help  carry  up  my  traps 
to  the  gallery. 

3.  There  are  wires  also  that  run  from  my 
reception  -  room  down  to  the  same  bell, 
which  notifies  me  in  the  print-room  when 
any  one  comes  in. 

4.  I  have  telephonic  communications  to 
my  house,  which  is  exceedingly  handy.  I 
am  also  a  member  of  the  Telephone  Ex- 
change. Appointments  are  made,  orders  for 
bringing  my  view  wagon  to  the  door,  and 
various  other  things  connected  wiih  the 
business  which  make  it  extremely  con- 
venient. 

5.  Last  January  I  put  in  a  background 
carriage,  from  which  I  can  run  in  and  out 
of  position  four  different  grounds  as  I  may 
want  them.  Where  the  operating-room  is 
16  feet  wide  or  more,  this  is  a  very  conveni- 
ent method  of  disposing  of  the  grounds  in  a 
compact,  handy  form. 

6.  In  my  chemical  room  I  have  a  handy 
arrangement  for  heating  the  air  space 
around  my  silver  baths  in  cold  weather, 
and  cooling  it  in  warm  weather. 

7.  In  washing  prints  I  use  a  siphon, which 
changes  the  water  every  five  minutes.  'Tis 
only  a  year  since  I  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  mounting  my  pictures  at  night  instead 
of  in  the  morning.  This  way  evens  mat- 
ters up  better,  and  we  can  commence  the 
next  day  printing  earlier. 

8.  My  printing  platform  is  outside  of  the 
print-room,  enclosed  by  glass,  part  ground 
and  part  plain,  in  sashes  which  can  be 
raised  at  will  according  to  the  weather. 
In  dull  light  we  can  set  out  fifty  cabinets 
at  the  same  time.  I  have  skipped  about 
a  good  deal  and  tried  the  patience  of  the 
reader  a  deal  more. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  in  having  a  suite 
of  rooms  neat  and  attractive,  renew  speci- 
mens often,  and  lastly  in  having  things  in 
all  the  rooms  handy  and  convenient,  and 
attending  to  the  business  personally. 

"DRY"  CHIPS* 

BY    GEO.    SPERRY. 

Before  cutting  up  your  gelatin,  trim 
away   the   hard   edge   that   surrounds    the 
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sheet.  It  may  save  you  some  lumps  in  your 
emulsion,- and  can  be  dissolved  at  a  lower 
temperature.  Quite  an  item  if  you  use  the 
boiling  method. 

Plow  the  plates  as  you  would  with  collo- 
dion. To  do  this  successfull}^,  they  must  be 
■of  the  same  temperature  as  the  emulsion. 
Place  upon  a  marble  slab.  They  will  set  as 
fast  as  you  flow  them,  and  can  be  transferred 
immediately  to  the  drying-box. 

An  oil  stove  is  the  most  convenient  heater, 
it  is  so  easily  regulated. 

A  damp  cloth  hung  above  the  setting 
Blab  will  keep  dust  from  settling  on  the 
plates. 

When  thoroughly  dry,  pack  them  away 
face  to  face  with  nothing  between  them. 

Two  or  three  thicknesses  of  deep  red 
tissue  paper  over  the  ordinary  dark-room 
window  is  a  safe  light  for  any  plates. 

The  oxalate  developer  is  much  the  simpler 
^nd- better  for  portrait  work. 

If  you  want  clean  negatives,  keep  it  well 
filtered. 

If  your  plates  lack  detail,  add  to  the  de- 
veloper a  little  hypo  solution. 

Add  to  your  fixing  bath  a  small  quantity 
of  old  ferrous-oxalate  developer  ;  this  gives 
"brilliancy  to  the  negative. 

If  you  have  an  undertimed  plate,  and 
cannot  get  another  exposure,  cover  it  well 
with  developer,  and  set  it  away  for  half  a 
day  if  necessary.  It  cannot  fog  in  the  oxa- 
late developer. 

To  get  the  best  results,  give  plenty  of 
lime,  and  use  a  weak  developer. 

A  GOOD  MOUNTANT. 

BY  H.  LISTER. 

Add  one  drachm  of  alum  (dissolved  in 
a  little  warm  water)  to  each  quart  of  fixing 
solution,  and  you  will  never  be  troubled 
with  a  blister. 

Mountant. 
To  one  ounce  of  starch,  rubbed  with  a 
•little  water  to  paste,  add  one  drachm  of 
gum  arable,  dissolved  in  water;  now  add 
boiling  water,  stirring  briskly  until  the 
whole  forms  a  thick  paste.  In  case  your 
paste  does  not  become  stiff  enough,  add 
■more   water   and   boil   it ;    strain   through 


muslin,  add  from  two  to  three  drops  of 
carbolic  acid,  and  shake  well  and  thor- 
oughly. This  is  a  clear,  white  paste.  Shake 
well  before  using.     Not  patented. 

In  Mosaics,  1881,  page  75,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Phillips,  in  "Pebbles  from  the  Sea,"  says: 
"After  printing,  wash  for  five  minutes  in  wa- 
ter, to  which  has  been  added  three  grammes 
of  oxalic  acid  to  every  ounce  of  water." 
Now  this  would  be  3  ounces,  1  drachm,  1 
scruple  and  16  grains  (or  1536  grains)  ox- 
alic acid  to  one  quart  of  water.  Is  this 
solution  not  too  strong  ?  Should  it  not  read 
three  grains  in  place  of  three  grammes? 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  RETOUCHING.* 

BY  F.  A.  HARTFORD. 

About  a  year  ago,  being  somewhat  famil- 
iar with  the  properties  of  damar  varnish, 
although  I  had  never  heard  of  any  one 
using  it  for  the  purpose,  I  conceived  the 
idea  of  reducing  the  commercial  damar 
varnish  one-half  with  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  using  it  for  a  surface  in  retouching 
negatives.  From  that  time  until  the  present 
I  have  been  constant  in  my  affections  to 
ray  retouching  varnish.  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  ari}'  surface  that  will  al- 
low as  little  time  and  labor  for  a  smooth  job. 
It  admits  of  working  out  quite  heavy  shad- 
ows, and  for  lighting  up  broad  shadows,  and 
for  purity  and  clearness,  it  has  no  equal.  I 
have  no  object  in  pufling  it  unless  it  be  to 
benefit  some  one  else. 

I  generally  use  for  a  pencil  a  Faber's 
letter  F.  On  some  negatives  I  use  a  metal- 
lic lead,  procurable  of  Anthony;  I  do  not 
know  the  brand;  it  bears  the  zero  mark  on 
one  end,  and  costs  fifty  cents.  I  have  had 
some  experience  with  different  metallic 
leads,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this 
pencil  is  far  superior  to  anything  I  ever 
used  on  a  ground  surface.  Every  retoucher 
should  know  its  good  qualities  by  actual 
experiment. 

Another  dodge,  and  I  will  dodge  out  and 
give  some  one  else  a  chance. 

I  proved  a  negative,  one  day,  in  the  sun  ; 
forgot  it,  and,  in  technical  terms,  "  burnt  it 
up."     The  print  stuck  to  the  negative,  and 
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left  the  varnish  "  spotted,  ring-streaked,  and 
speckled,"  like  Jacob's  cattle. 

Spoiled?  Oh,  no.  I  simply  ground  the 
whole  surface  over  with  pumice-stone,  and 
the  stains  disappeared  as  magically  as 
though  it  had  been  a  secret  process. 


SOCIETY  GOSSIP. 

Chicago  Photographic  Association. — 
A  regular  meeting  was  held  at  Douglass, 
Thompson  &  Co.'s  warehouse,  229  and  231 
State  Street,  on  Wednesdaj"  evening,  Decem- 
ber 7th,  1881.  jMr.  A.  Hall,  President,  in  the 
chair.  On  motion,  reading  of  minutes  of 
last  meeting  dispensed  with.  Messrs.  Her- 
mann Von  der  Fehr,  of  Chicago,  and  K.  T. 
Pihlgren,  of  Princeton,  111.,  were  elected 
members. 

In  pursuance  of  notice  given  last  month, 
Mr.  Greene  moved  that  Section  4  of  Article 
III.  of  the  Constitution  be  repealed.  The 
section  in  question  reads  as  follows :  "  No 
member  shall  hold  the  same  office  for  two 
successive  terms  ;  but  a  member  elected  to 
fill  a  vacancy  shall  not  be  disqualified  for 
election  to  the  same  office  at  the  next  regu- 
lar election,  unless  he  has  held  the  office 
more  than  six  months."  Mr.  Greene  said 
that  he  had  given  his  reasons  for  making 
this  motion  at  the  last  meeting,  and  it  was 
unnecessary  to  repeat  them.  The  motion 
being  seconded,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Greene  then  moved  "  That  this  Asso- 
ciation make  an  exhibit  at  the  next  Con- 
vention of  the  Photographers'  Association 
of  America  at  Indianapolis,  and  that  each 
member  be  limited  to  one  picture." 

Mr.  Shaw,  In  seconding  the  motion, 
thought  it  would  be  preferable  to  allow  each 
member  to  send  two  pictures — one  portrait 
and  one  landscape,  and  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  that  effect. 

On  a  vote  being  taken,  Mr.  Shaw's  amend- 
ment was  lost,  and  the  original  motion  car- 
ried. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  Sco- 
vill  Manufacturing  Company  had  presented 
tbe  Association  with  a  copy  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Amateur. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Scovill  Manufac- 
turing Company  for  its  very^acceptable  gift 
was  passed. 


Mr.  Joshua  Smith  next  read  his  paper  on 
"An  improved  process  for  the  preparation 
of  gelatino-bromide  dry-plates." 

To  the  Members  of  the 

Chicago  Photographic  Association. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  had  nothing  dur- 
ing late  photographic  discoveries  that  has 
taken  such  deep  root  among  photographic 
devotees  as  our  new  friend,  the  Gelatin- 
Bromide  Dry-Plate. 

To  the  early  pioneers  of  the  gelatin-bro- 
mide process,  we  are  all  indebted  for  their 
writings  upon  this  important  subject.  It 
was  given  free  to  the  world,  and  I  therefore 
feel  that  what  little  knowledge  or  discovery 
I  have  made,  should  not  be  stored  away 
among  the  secrets  of  the  dark-room. 

The  season  has  now  arrived  when  dark 
days  are  plenty,  non-actinic  rays  predomi- 
nate, collodion  and  baths  feel  the  influence 
of  a  lower  temperature,  thereby  making 
longer  exposures  necessary.  It  is  especially 
under  these  conditions  that  the  rapid  quali- 
ties of  gelatin  plates  command  our  admira- 
tion ;  for  in  them  the  photographer  finds  a 
new  power  by  which,  during  dark  days 
and  bad  light,  he  is  enabled  to  produce  nega- 
tives of  nervous  sitters;  when,  with  bath- 
plates,  nothing  but  poor  results  would  follow 
his  attempt. 

I  will  here  suggest  to  you  all:  "Do  you 
wish  to  be  more  fat  than  lean,  use  less  of 
collodion  and  more  gelatin." 

You  are  all  eager  to  test  the  capabilities  of 
our  new  friend,  and  a  few  explanations  on 
the  modus  operandi  will  be  welcome. 

At  the  late  Convention  in  New  York,  I 
described  my  formula  of  the  gelatin-bro- 
mide process,  by  which  excellent  results 
can  be  obtained.  Since  then  I  have  experi- 
mented, and  feel  confident  that  the  process 
I  shall  here  describe  is  better  and  easier  to 
work ;  a  close  adherence  to  the  details,  in 
order  to  be  successful,  I  cannot  too  strongly 
impress  upon  your  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  provide  a 
dark  room  for  this  special  purpose.  The 
entrance  should  form  a  vestibule,  in  order 
to  exclude  all  white  light  when  entering. 
If  the  room  has  a  window,  cover  the  same 
well  with  no  less  than  two  thicknesses  of 
(say)  Carbutt's  ruby  paper  ;  fix  up  a  table  or 
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work-bench  near  your  light.  When  there  is 
no  window,  cut  a  hole  into  the  wall;  cover 
with  two  sheets  of  ruby  paper,  have  it  ar- 
ranged so  that  your  light,  whether  gas  or  oil, 
is  on  the  outside  of  your  roorii,  so  as  to  keep 
down  the  temperature,  and  to  guard  against 
soot. 

Tou  should  also  have  a  marble  or  stone 
slab,  say  four  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide, 
laid  on  a  table  or  strong  frame,  and  per- 
fectly levelled  ;  make  also  a  couple  of  small 
levelling-stands  by  screwing  three  cornice 
screws  into  a  small  board,  say  eight  by  eight 
inches.  They  should  be  levelled  with  a 
spirit  level  before  use.  Purchase  also  a 
thermometer  with  scale  up  to  212°,  inside 
of  glass  tubing,  and  no  metal  trimmings,  so 
that  you  can  place  it  into  your  emulsion  or 
water  whenever  required.  I  have  brought 
one  for  your  inspection.  Here  is  also  my 
stew-pan  ;  it  is  just  the  thing,  and  is  a  com- 
bination of  my  own.  The  lower  part  is  a 
rice-pan,  the  inside  is  of  porcelain,  the  out- 


two  wheels  are  connected  by  means  of  a 
string,  which  runs  around  the  edges.  Near 
the  edge  and  on  top  of  the  large  wheel  is 


side  of  granite  ware.  The  top  or  cover  I  had 
made  of  tin ;  it  fits  on  the  top  of  outside 
pan  in  such  a  manner  that  no  light  can  get 
inside  of  it.  On  the  upper  top  there  is  a 
steam-trap,  which  is  so  made  that  no  light 
can  enter,  yet  the  steam  can  freely  pass  out. 
The  bottom  is  set  in  about  half  an  inch, 
and  in  the  centre  is  a  two-inch  circular 
opening.  Purchase  also  one  thick  skin  of 
chamois  leather,  without  any  thin  parts, 
which  you  can  observe  by  looking  through. 
Also  buy  one  yard  of  embroidery  canvas ; 
the  American  make  is  good  enough ;  that 
which  has  no  colored  stripes  or  squares.  Here 
is  a  piece  of  the  fabric.  I  have  also  here 
for  your  inspection  my  mixing  apparatus. 
It  consists  of  two  circular  wooden  wheels, 
mounted  horizontally,  and  stands  about  nine 
inches  high.  Into  the  centre  of  the  small 
wheel  I  attach  a  lare;e  rubber  comb.     The 
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a  small  knob.  By  turning  the  large  wheel, 
the  comb  commences  to  rotate  rapidly.  You 
will  also  need  a  boiling-flask.  Mine,  as 
you  see,  has  straight  sides;  it  is  easier  to 
clean  than  the  old  style  ;  it  looks  small,  but 
it  will  hold  sixteen  ounces.  Also  provide 
yourself  with  two  large  yellow  bowls  with 
lips,  and  two  smaller  ones,  and  one  eight  by 
ten  flat  glass  pan,  a  few  clean  bottles,  fun- 
nels, and  two  graduates  same  as  this  one, 
with  parallel  sides,  which  insures  cor- 
rect measuring,  holding  eight  ounces. 

Your  chemicals  will  consist  of  sil- 
ver nitrate,  ammonium  bromide,  Nel- 
son's No.  1  gelatin,  Coignet's  gold-label 
gelatin,  alcohol,  and  water. 

We  will  now  commence  by  taking  two 
and  one-third  sheets  of  the  Coignet  gelatin,, 
place  it  in  one  of  the  small  bowls  filled  with 
cold  water;  into  the  other  small  bowl, 
also  filled  with  water,  place  100  grains  of 
Coignet,  and  440  grains  of  Nelson's  No.  1 
gelatin  ;  let  soak,  and  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  next  part  pour  off  the  water 
from  the  gelatin  several  times,  to  free  it 
of  acids  and  some  of  the  impurities  that 
are  soluble  in  cold  water ;  weigh  off  220 
grains  of  ammonium  bromide,  place  it  into 
your  graniteware  rice-pan,  or  a  porcelain 
one;  add  six  ounces  of  water,  and  add  the 
two  sheets  of  Coignet  gelatin  ;  now  fill  the 
outside  pan  with  hot  water,  when  the  gel- 
atin will  dissolve.  Have  ready  prepared  a 
stock  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  60  grains  to 
the  ounce,  made  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
carbonate  of  soda  solution,  shake  up  and 
place  in  the  sun  until  clear,  then  filter,  and 
it  is  ready  for  use.  Of  this  solution  take  5i 
ounces,  correct  measure  ;  pour  into  an  eight- 
ounce  silverbottle ;  take  a  clean  cork  and  cut 
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two  wedge-shaped  holes  on  the  edges,  one 
opposite  the  other.  Measure  out  into  an- 
other bottle  IJ  ounces  of  alcohol,  95°,  and 
add  IJ  ounces  of  water.  This  is  the  alco- 
holic solution.  Have  ready  a  good  fire  in 
3'our  kitchen  stove,  and  when  your  water  is 
boiling,  empty  the  water  from  your  water- 
pan  and  replace  it  with  boiling  water.  jSTow 
take  all  your  prepared  chemicals  and  uten- 
sils into  your  dark-room,  place  the  bromide 
solution  which  stands  inside,  your  water- 
pan  on  your  work-table:  take  your  mixing 
apparatus,  lower  the  comb  into  the  bro- 
mide dish,  and  fasten  it  by  means  of  a  large 
clamp-screw  on  your  work-table  ;  with  your 
right  hand  commence  to  rotate,  with  your 
left  hand  add  the  silver  solution,  drop  by 
drop.     When  your  silver  is  all  added,  pour 


^our  emulsion  into  your  boiling-flask,  put 
in  a  cork  with  a  small  glass  tube  passed 
through,  so  as  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape; 
place  in  your  water-pan,  put  on  tin  cover 
ty  passing  the  neck  of  your  boiling-flask 
through  the  opening  in  the  bottom  of  your 
tin  cover ;  see  that  it  fits  well.  You  can 
now  take  it  into  the  kitchen,  place  on  the 
fire,  bring  to  a  boil,  and  let  boil  as  hard  as  it 
will  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  no  longer,  else 
your  emulsion  is  liable  to  fog ;  take  it  back 
into  your  dark-room,  remove  the  cover,  and 
with  a  towel  take  out  your  bottle,  shalce  well, 
and  pour  the  emulsion  back  into  the  dish 
you  used  for  mixing ;  place  the  same  into 
cold  water ;  lower  temperature  to  100°. 
Now  take  the  other  bowl  of  gelatin,  drain 
off  water,  and  add  gelatin  to  the  warm 
emulsion ;  keep  temperature  at  100°,  and 
stir  with  glass  rod  until  melted  ;  rinse  your 
8x10  flat  glass  pan  with  cold  water,  pour 
your  emulsion  into  it,  place  the  same  on 
vour  stone  slab  to  set,  and  when  perfectlj^ 


solid  it  is  ready  to  be  washed  ;  the  object  of 
which  is  to  free  it  of  all  soluble  matter, 
such  as  nitrate  of  ammonium,  which  was 
formed  when  adding  silver  nitrate  to  am- 
monium bromide.  The  silver  combined 
with  the  bromide,  forming  bromide  of  sil- 
ver, insoluble  in  water,  while  the  nitric 
aeid,  that  was  held  by  the  silver,  forms  a 
new  salt  with  the  ammonium,  and  known 
as  the  nitrate  oi  ammonium,  soluble  in 
water,  which  must  be  thoroughly  elim- 
inated, else  your  emulsion  will  be  slow; 
the  plates,  when  dry,  would  also  be  full  of 
flne  crystals. 

Before  proceeding  to  wash  the  emulsion, 
we  will  take  into  the  dark-room  a  bucket  of 
cold  water,  temperature  not  above  50°  F.; 
take  the  yard  of  working  canvas  and  cut  it 
in  half;  wash  it  in  warm  water  to  remove 
the  starch  and  other  matter.  Place  your 
bowls  on  your  work-table  ;  spread  your  can- 
vas over  the  top  rim  of  one ;  take  your 
emulsion,  which  should  be  stiff  and  solid  to 
the  touch  ;  cut  up  with  a' bone  knife  into 
small  pieces,  and  place  on  top  of  j^our  can- 
vas. Pour  on  some  cold  water,  gather  the 
canvas  up  in  such  manner  as  to  form  a  bag, 
so  that  nothing  can  drop  out ;  hold  the  ends 
of  the  bag  in  your  left  hand,  dip  your  right 
hand  into  the  cold  water,  then  twist  the  bag 
around  a  few  times  ;  now,  with  your  right 
hand,  squeeze  the  emulsion  through  the 
meshes  of  the  canvas  into  the  water.  When 
all  is  squeezed  out,  open  your  canvas  and 
spread  on  top  of  your  other  bowl,  pour  the 
contents,  water  and  all,  from  dish  No.  1,  on 
the  canvas  into  dish  No.  2;  gather  up  your 
canvas  into  a  bag,  let  the  water  drain  out, 
then  place  the  bag  into  dish  No.  1,  open 
and  pour  over  clean  cold  water  ;  empty  dish 
No.  2  into  sink  or  slop-bucket,  and  continue 
pouring  on  fresh  water  several  times,  then 
let  it  well  drain  ;  assist  to  force  the  water 
out  by  a  gentle  squeeze,  keeping  your  hands 
cold.  When  all  superfluous  water  has  been 
forced  out,  empty,  say  dish  No.  1,  and  lay 
your  bag  of  emulsion  into  it,  spread  open, 
add  slowly  your  alcoholic  solution  pre- 
viously prepared,  mix  up  with  glass  rod, 
pick  up  bag,  let  it  drain  a  few  minutes, 
place  it  in  clean  dish  No.  2  ;  pour  alcoholic 
water  from  dish  No.  1  back  on  emulsion, 
let    it  soak    a   few    minutes,    pick    up    the 
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Tjag  and  let  it  drain  ;  assist  with  a  gentle 
squeeze. 

The  washing  is  now  finished;  place  the 
hag  and  emulsion  in  your  inside  dish,  whicli 
•must  be  cleaned  before  use  with  hot  water ; 
place  the  same  in  your  stew-pan,  water  at 
100°  F.,  and  leave  to  melt.  By  measuring 
the  alcoholic  waste  solution,  we  will  find 
that  instead  of  three  ounces,  which  was  the 
original  amount  added,  our  graduate  will 
show  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  ounces. 
This  alcoholic  dodge,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
my  own,  gives  us  three  distinct  advantages  ; 
first,  the  elimination  of  an  excess  of  water  ; 
second,  hardening  of  the  gelatin  film  ;  and, 
third,  rapidity  in  drying  of  the  plates, 
which  is  performed  in  from  six  to  eight 
hours,  in  any  ordinary  room  ;  besides  the 
emulsion  flows  easily,  and  sets  at  a  higher 
temperature.  I  would  strongly  recommend 
this  mode  of  finishing  the  washing  to  all. 
The  advantage  gained  will  amply  repay  you. 
By  this  time  the  emulsion  will  be  found 
melted ;  draw  the  canvas  through  your  fin- 
gers to  squeeze  out  all  fluid  matter,  then 
throw  it  in  your  slop-bucket,  to  be  washed 
out  after  your  plates  are  ail  coated ;  now 
put  your  chamois  skin,  whicli  must  be  well 
cleaned,  into  warm  water,  squeeze  perfectly 
dry,  and  spread  it  over  a  deep  porcelain  or 
glass  dish,  pour  on  your  warm  emulsion, 
]et  it  filter  through.  We  are  now  ready  to 
coat  our  plates,  having  previousl}'  cleaned 
and  albumenized  our  glass,  same  as  for  the 
collodion  process.  "We  place  before  us  on 
the  worli-bench  a  levelling-stand,  and  the 
other  near  the  stone  slab.  The  tops  of  the 
•cornice  screws  should  be  covered  with  small 
piecesof  rubber  tubing  before  levelling.  See 
that  the  temperature  of  your  glass  is  be- 
tween 80  and  90°, — your  room  should  reg- 
ister not  over  80°.  The  best  measure  to  dish 
out  the  emulsion  on  the  plates  is  a  druggist's 
horn  spoon,  one  that  holds  two  drachms ; 
bend  the  handle  upwards,  by  holding  the 
same  in  a  gas  flame  for  a  few  seconds, 
when  it  can  be  bent  into  the  desired  posi- 
tion. 

The  emulsion  being  filtered,  place  it  in 
your  water-pan,  temperature  not  over  90°. 
It  is  well  to  measure  the  same  each  time  be- 
fore filtering.  I  find  in  my  practice  that 
with  the  amount  given  in  this  formula  you 


should    have   about    twenty-three   ounces, 
which  will  coat  forty  8  x  10  plates. 

The  amount  of  silver  nitrate  consumed 
for  an  eight-b^'-ten  plate  is  about  8}  grains; 
bromide  of  ammonium,  5}  grains;  and  gel- 
atin, 16  grains.  The  amount  contained  in 
each  ounce  of  emulsion  is,  silver  nitrate, 
14i  grains  ;  bromide  of  ammonium,  a  frac- 
tion over  9^-  grains,  and  gelatin,  about  27J 
grains.  We  will  now  pour  into  a  small 
porcelain  or  deep  glass  dish,  say  eight 
ounces ;  place  the  same  in  water,  tempera- 
ture between  80°  and  90°,  on  the  other 
side  of  your  levelling-stand,  which  is  before 
you  on  your  work-table.  Lay  a  plate  on  the 
top  of  the  three  screws  which  form  your 
levelling-stand ;  pour  two  spoonfuls  of  emul- 
sion into  the  centre  of  the  glass  plate ;  steady 
left-hand  corner  nearest  you  with  your  left 
hand,  and  with  your  right  forefinger  assist 
inflowing  your  emulsion,  first  to  your  near- 
est left-hand  corner,  thence  to  the  farthest 
left  corner,  then  to  the  right,  and  so  on  to 
the  nearest  right  corner,  when  it  will  be 
spread  over  the  whole  surface.  Learn  to  keep 
the  emulsion  well  in  hand,  and,  after  coat- 
ing a  few  plates,  you  will  find  that  it  runs 
very  easiW.  Now  pick  up  your  plate  with 
both  hands,  and  manipulate  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  coating  appears  very  even. 
Should  there  be  small  specks  or  bubbles, 
remove  them  with  the  tip  of  your  fore- 
finger. Then  lay  the  plate  on  top  of  level- 
ling-stand No.  2.  Coat  another  plate  same 
as  the  last;  lay  it  on  levelling-stand  No.  1, 
remove  plate  from  stand  No.  2,  lay  it  on 
cold  marble  slab  to  set,  pick  up  plate  from 
No.  1,  and  place  on  No.  2,  and  continue 
until  your  marble  slab  is  full.  Then  re- 
move the  plates  first  coated,  which  will  be 
found  solid  enough  to  be  placed  on  drj'ing 
racks.  They  should  be  at  least  two  inches 
apart,  else  they  might  be  spoiled  by  sweat- 
ing. Set  them  in  a  dark  part  of  your  room. 
In  about  six  to  eight  hours  they  will  be 
found  to  be  drj^.  When  dry,  put  them  into 
light  tight  boxes  for  use.  If  the  rules  herein 
laid  down  be  strictly  followed,  the  result 
will  be  good  ;  but  should  you  fail  the  first 
time,  try  again  ;  have  plenty  of  patience  ; 
keep  your  work-room  clean  and  free  from 
■dust ;  see  that  your  clothing  is  well  brushed, 
and  that  dust  is  a  thing  unknown  to  you. 
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I  have  brought'  with  me  some  plates  which 
I  have  had  in  my  possession  for  some  time. 
They  are  part  of  a  lot  I  purchased  a  year 
ago ;  were  never  used  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  markings  and  spots.  It  has  been 
stated  that  several  of  these  defects  are  pro- 
duced by  careless  development ;  but  we  have 
them  all  here  before  development.  Here  is 
one  showing  a  semi-transparent  spot,  diam- 
eter of  a  lead-pencil ;  and  another,  the  form- 
ation like  a  ringworm.  I  have  also  a  couple 
here  of  the  sandpaper  type ;  it  looks,  when 
viewed  through  a  magnifier,  not  unlike  the 
floor  of  a  carpenter  shop — sawdust,  shavings, 
dirt,  and  all.  There  is  no  use  dusting  a 
plate  like  this  before  exposure — the  filth  is 
planted  in  that  plate.  They  teach  a  lesson, 
and  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  keep  every- 
thing about  us  during  the  making  of  these 
plates  perfectly  clean.  It  requires  careful 
manipulation  during  every  part  of  it,  and 
unless  you  attend  to  these  points,  success 
will  not  crown  your  efforts.  You  will  be 
perplexed  at  first,  but  in  time  you  will  per- 
haps overcome  them  all ;  pay  close  attention 
to  the  mixing  of  your  ingredients,  and  when 
adding  the  silver  to  the  bromide,  take  plenty 
of  time,  for  herein  lies  the  rapidity  of  your 
plates ;  a  coarsely-mi^ed  emulsion  will  be 
slow,  while  rapidity  is  gained  by  fineness 
of  division ;  therefore  you  must  force  the 
rubber  comb  by  rapid  movements.  You 
must  be  careful,  after  you  have  added 
the  bulk  of  gelatin,  that  the  temperature 
is  never  above  100°  F. ;  but  it  should  be 
kept  to  about  90°,  otherwise  you  may  be 
troubled  with  what  is  called  frilling.  I 
have  observed  that  such  plates  need  not  be 
thrown  away,  for  after  being  kept  in  a  dry 
place  for  six  months,  they  can  be  developed 
without  frilling. 

I  fear  that  this  paper  is  getting  too  long. 
I  have  described  every  operation  in  detail, 
and  hope  that  you  and  many  of  my  friends 
throughout  the  country  will  find  the  pro- 
cess herein  described  one  that  can  be  suc- 
cessfully worked. 

Fraternally,  yours, 

Joshua  Smith. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  above  paper, 
the  Chair  stated  that,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Stuart,  the  members  could  now  have 


the  opportunity  to  examine  some  of  the  de- 
fects alluded  to  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Stuart  would  explain  the  appearances  pre- 
sented as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Stuart. — In  examining  the  defective 
plates  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Smith,  I  found 
three  distinct  kinds  of  spots  :  1.  A  spot  un- 
doubtedly caused  by  a  speck  of  dust  im- 
prisoned in  the  emulsion  while  still  soft  or 
"green."  2.  A  thin  or  semi-transparent 
spot,  apparently  caused  by  water  or  other 
solvent  falling  on  plate  while  emulsion  was 
still  warm.  3.  A  local  thickening  of  the 
film,  caused,  in  my  judgment,  by  a  drop  of 
emulsion  falling  on  the  film  when  partially 
set,  and  not  having  time  to  distribute  itself 
before  the  plate  became  too  stiff"  to  allow  it 
to  do  so. 

These  various  kinds  of  spots  were  now 
shown  to  those  who  felt  interested  in  the 
matter  by  Mr.  Stuart,  using  a  microscope 
of  a  power  of  about  fifty  diameters.  Un- 
fortunately, some  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  defective  plates  had  been  accidentaly 
left  at  home  by  Mr.  Stuart,  but  there  were 
enough  on  hand  to  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hodges,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Messrs.  Smith  and  Stuart,  said  he  thought 
the  former  gentleman  had  placed  not  only 
this  Society,  but  the  photographic  profession 
at  large,  under  great  obligations;  for  the 
information  he  had  so  freely  given  to  the 
meeting  and  to  the  world,  first  at  the  New 
York  Convention,  and  then  this  evening, 
had  cost  him  much  thought,  time,  labor, 
and  money,  and  if  he  had  chosen  to  sell  it 
as  a  secret  process,  at  a  fancy  price,  his  well- 
known  reputation  as  a  successful  maker  and 
user  of  gelatin  plates  would  have  insured 
him  plenty  of  purchasers.  But,  instead  of 
this,  he  had  freely  given  it  to  the  profession  ; 
and  he  (Mr.  Hodges)  had  no  doubt  he  was 
merely  giving  utterance  to  the  general  sen- 
timent of  those  present,  and  of  that  much 
larger  audience  who  would  read  Mr.  Smith's 
paper  in  the  journals,  when  he  said  that  he 
personally,  considered  himself  under  an  im- 
mense debt  of  gratitude.  There  is  an  old 
saying,  that  "  virtue  is  its  own  reward," 
and  probably  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases, 
Mr.  Smith  would  find  it  the  only  reward  ; 
but  when,  at  the  mature  age  of  fourscore 
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years  and  ten,  the  venerable  patriarch  lies 
on  his  dying,  bed,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  some 
consolation  to  him  to  reflect  that  he  has  at 
any  rate  done  some  good  in  this  world. 
(Applause).  Vote  of  thank's  seconded,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Shaw  announced  that  at  the  next 
meeting  he  will  exhibit  an  old-fashioned 
changing-box  for  dry-plates,  made  twenty- 
five  years  ago  by  John  Stock. 

Mr.  Greene  showed  some  very  fine  work — 
architectural  views  and  copies  of  architec- 
tural drawing,  on  Beebe  plates.  The  views 
were  certainly  equal  to  any  wet-collodion 
work  as  to  quality,  and  especiallj-  in  that 
particular  in  which  gelatin  is  generally  con- 
sidered wanting,  viz.,  brilliancj'' ;  while  the 
exposure  was  only  a  small  fraction  of  what 
collodion  would  have  required.  The  copies 
of  drawings  (being  from  one  of  the  compe- 
tition designs  for  the  new  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce) were  the  finest  examples  of  that  de- 
scription of  work  the  Secretary  has  ever 
seen,  and  his  opinion  was  shared  by  nearly 
every  one  present.  Some  of  them  had  no 
intensification  at  all ;  yet  the  finest  lines  are 
very  distinct,  and  the  ground  of  the  draw- 
ings represented  by  white  paper.  Moreover, 
the  negatives  were  made  on  a  dark  day  and 
in  an  ordinary  room,  not  under. a  skylight. 
Mr.  Greene  says  he  does  not  wish  to  dispar- 
age an}'  other  make  of  plates,  but  of  all 
those  he  has  tried,  the  "  Beebe  "  brand  gives 
by  far  the  best  satisfaction. 

Some  discussion  followed  as  to  the  best 
method  of  using  ferrous-oxalate  developer  ; 
Mr.  Shaw  not  liking  the  dipping-bath,  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Beebe,  but  preferring 
a  flat  traj'.  Mr.  Greene  thought  the  dip- 
ping-bath had  some  advantages,  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  ground  of  economy,  but  for 
himself  preferred  to  use  a  flat  dish,  and  keep 
his  oxalate  and  iron  solutions  in  separate 
bottles.  It  gave  him  a  better  chance  to 
correct  errors  of  exposure  by  changing  pro- 
portions. 

Mr.  Shaw  said  he  was  going  to  get  a  dish 
made,  divided  into  compartments,  and  keep 
solutions  of  different  strengths  in  them,  so 
that  when  he  had  a  negative  to  develop, 
concerning  the  exposure  whereof  he  was  in 
doubt,  he  could  commence  by  placing  it  in 
the  weakest   compartment,  and   change  it 


from  one  to  another  according  to  the  appear- 
ance it  presented. 

Mr.  Greene. — I  understand  Mr.  Haynes, 
of  Fargo,  Dakota,  uses  six  little  pitchers 
(can't  say  whether  they  are  long-eared  ones 
or  not),  containing  developers  of  six  diff"er- 
ent  proportions — the  strongest  being  one  of 
iron  to  three  of  oxalate,  or  as  much  as  the 
latter  will  take  up.  He  works  by  pouring 
the  contents  of  one  pitcher  into  his  develop- 
ing-dish,  and  puts  in  his  plate;  if  it  does 
not  come  up  to  suit  him,  he  pours  the  solu- 
tion back  into  its  pitcher,  and  replaces  it 
from  another,  and  so  on,  until  he  gets  the 
effect  he  wants. 

(Mr.  Shaw,  by  the  way,  is  our  newest 
convert  to  the  gelatin  process,  having  de- 
veloped his  first  plate  a  few  days  before  the 
meeting,  and  is  verj-  enthusiastic  concerning 
it.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gentile,  adjourned  to 
first  AYednesday  in  January,  which  will  be 
the  annual  election  of  oflBcers. 

F.  H.  Davies,  Secretary, 

No.  78  Michigan  Avenue. 

Association  of  Operatiye  Photogra- 
phers OF  New  York. — A  regular  meeting 
was  held  November  2d,  1881,  President 
Coonley  in  the  chair.  3Ir.  J.  Traill  Taylor 
and  Mr.  P.  McGeorge  were  elected  honorary 
members. 

Acknowledged  were  donations  from  the 
Messrs.  Anthony,  Emulsion  Phoiography , 
by  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder;  from  the  Scovill  Com- 
pany, the  Phoioc/raphic  Amateur yhy  J .  Traill 
Taylor,  also  the  usual  complement  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  journals. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  name  of  W.  Irving 
Adams,  of  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Com- 
panj',  oflTered  a  prize  to  that  member  of  the 
Association  who  should  bring  forward  any 
new  process,  formula,  improvement,  or  re- 
sult of  original  research,  which  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Literary  Committee  of  the 
Association  should  be  judged  the  most  valu- 
able. The  prize  consists  of  the  elegant  5x8 
portable  camera  of  the  American  Optical 
Company.  The  announcement  was  received 
with  loud  applause,  and  the  Secretary  in- 
structed to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 
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Mr.  Oscar  Keitz,  of  Valparaiso,  Chili, 
exhibited  a  large  number  of  photographic 
views  of  scenery  of  the  American  Pacific 
Coast,  especially  of  the  work  in  progress  on 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck  exhibited  Atwood's  re- 
versible printing-frame,  which  created  gen- 
eral admiration. 

Mr.  Koche. — The  Messrs.  Anthony  are 
manufacturing  now  a  very  ingenious  little 
apparatus  by  which  the  mixture  of  oxalate 
of  potash  and  sulphate  of  iron  can  be  drawn 
from  beneath  the  oily  surface,  thus  enabling 
the  operator  to  use  fresh  developer  for  every 
plate. 

The  Trustees  reported  to  have  deposited 
$100  in  a  savings  bank  for  the  Association. 
An  amendment  by  Mr.  Atwood,  according 
to  which  the  first  meeting  of  every  month 
is  entirely  devoted  to  discussions,  reading  of 
scientific  papers,  exhibition  of  specimens, 
new  apparatus  and  appliances,  etc.,  while  at 
the  second  meeting  only  routine  business 
shall  be  attended  to,  was  carried. 

Mr.  Koche. — Gelatin  plates  underexposed 
are  liable  to  staining  under  a  forced  devel- 
opment. It  has  been  recommended  to  use 
citric  acid  and  alum  to  remove  such  stains 
or  fogs.  In  cases  where  an  alkaline  pyro- 
gallic  acid  developer  has  been  used,  this 
remedy  may  answer  ;  with  oxalate  of  iron 
it  does  not.  Stains  occurring  with  the  oxa- 
late developer,  he  finds,  can  be  removed 
with  a  mixture  of  one  drachm  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  one  quart  of  water,  radically  and 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Ehrmann,  and  several  of  his  co- 
laborers,  have  found  that  the  alum  and 
citric  acid  mixture  tend  greatly  to  weaken 
the  film,  even  to  a  perfect  dissolution,  by 
longer  exposure  to  the  remedy.  The  appli- 
cation of  sulphuric  acid  for  the  same  purpose 
is  new  to  him. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck. — There  is  nothing  new 
in  the  application  of  sulphuric  acid.  There 
is  no  use  to  cobble  up  a  faulty  plate  by  after 
treatment,  when  perfect  results  can  be  had 
by  using  good  plates.  Sulphuric  acid  he 
has  used  in  his  developer  direct,  and  with 
the  best  results. 

Mr.  Ehrmann. — The  presence  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  in  the  developer  is  quite  to  another 
purpose.     As  long  as  iron  has  been  used  as  a 


developing  agent,  intelligent  operators  have 
added  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  iron  solution.  This  is  done  to  prevent 
the  higher  oxidation  of  the  protoxide.  Sul- 
phate of  protoxide  of  iron  will  develop,  oxide 
will  not,  and  without  doubt  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  iron,  to  be  mixed  witb 
the  oxalate  of  potash,  will  not  prevent  stains. 

Mr.  Kane. — The  Secretary  said  at  last 
meeting  that  sulphur  is  not  found  in  albu- 
men. Hardwich,  however,  states  that  albu- 
men always  contains  sulphur. 

Mr.  Ehrmann,  correcting  his  former  state- 
ment, gave  one  from  many  analyses  of  albu- 
men he  has  consulted  :  Carbon,  53  ;  hydro- 
gen, 7;  oxygen,  22;  nitrogen,  16  ;  sulphur,. 
1.7;  phosphorus,  0.4. 

Mr.  Kane  is  convinced  that  during  the 
operations  of  fixing,  sulphur  from  the  albu- 
men enters  into  some  gaseous  combination ^ 
either  sulphurous  acid  or  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, which,  collecting  under  the  albuminous 
film,  raises  it  and  forms  the  vesicle.  Such 
irregularities  are,  however,  only  the  conse- 
quence of  bad  manipulations  or  inferior  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  Atwood  exhibited  three  prints,  vary- 
ing in  age  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  and  in 
different  states  of  preservation. 

The  "  fading  of  prints  "  Avas*consequently 
made  the  discussion  for  the  next  meeting. 

Meeting  of  Noveinher  16th.  —  President 
Coonley  in  the  chair.  William  H.  Saul  was 
appointed  librarian  in  place  of  Adam  Wie- 
gand. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  McLoughlin 
amendment  the  monthly  dues  are  reduced  to 
twenty-five  cents. 

The  Trustees  were  empowered  to  draw  on 
the  bank  account  of  the  Association. 

The  purchase  of  Hardwich 's  Chemistry 
was  ordered. 

Mr.  Atwood  not  being  prepared  to  open 
on  "  fading  of  prints,"  Mr.  S-haidner  re- 
ferred again  to  the  difficulties  he  encountered 
in  the  rectification  of  an  old  negative  bath, 
and  thought  that  the  crystallization  spoken  of 
could  not  be  caused  by  a  surplus  of  permanga- 
nate of  potash,  as  only  by  repeatedly  adding 
the  permanganate  he  got  over  his  troubles. 
The  bath  showing  the  crystalline  deposit  he 
heated  nearly  to  boiling  point,  and  added 
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still  more  permanganate,  till  perfect  colori- 
zation;  heated  again,  added  more  of  the 
manganese  salt,  and  sunned  for  three  days. 
After  properly  iodizing  and  acidulating  the 
hath,  it  worked  to  perfection.-  He  subjected 
three  other  old  baths  to  the  same  treatment 
with  success. 

Mr.  Taylor. — This  shows  that  the  bath 
had  been  impregnated  with  a  great  amount 
of  organic  matter. 

Mr.  Coonley  is  not  in  favor  of  the  per- 
manganate treatment.  A  thorough  fusing 
will  certainly  destroy  all  organic  bodies  ad- 
mitted to  the  bath. 

Me.  Hallenbeck. —  In  regard  to  the 
iodizing  of  the  bath  it  is  interesting  to  know 
how  that  is  done  by  operators  generally,  and 
can  iodide  of  silver  be  formed  from  any 
other  kaloid  than  iodide  of  potassium? 
Iodide  of  silver  is  of  a  light  yellow  color, 
but  he  finds  that- often  a  precipitate  of  a 
white  color  is  obtained,  which  is  not  sensi- 
tive to  light,  and  does  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  iodizing  a  bath. 

Mr.  Fields. — If  a  white  precipitate  is 
obtained  that  certainly  shows'  an  imperfect 
preparation.  It  has  been  caused  by  a  sur- 
plus of  iodide,  and  the  precipitate  is  not 
sensitive  to  light.  He  does  not  rectifj'  his 
old  baths  by  means  of  permanganate,  but  by 
fusing.  He  asked  what  is  the  black  residue 
-  found  after  dissolving  fused  nitrate  of  silver. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck. — The  purity  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  has  to  do  a  great  deal  with, 
our  successes  or  failures.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  a  great  deal  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  of  commerce  is  adulterated.  The 
beautiful  large  crystals  we  receive  from  the 
chemist's  shop  are  not  always  pure,  and  the 
nitrate  we  make  ourselves  does  not  compare 
with  it  in  appearance  ;  even  has  it  been  said  - 
that  large  crystals  can  only  be  obtained 
when  nitrate  of  soda  is  added  to  the  solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ehrmann. — Nitrate  of  silver  is  a 
neutral  anhydrous  salt,  consisting  of  1  eq. 
nitric  acid  =  54,  and  1  eq.  of  protoxide  of 
silver  =  116(AgO+NO5=170).  Itismade 
by  dissolving  silver  in  nitric  acid,  evapora- 
ting, and  crystallizing  it.  The  more  copious 
the  solution  from  which  it  is  crystallized, 
the  larger  the  crystals  will  be;  still,  crystals 
of  less  brilliant  appearance  may  be  perfectly 


pure.     Often  it  is  adulterated   with  other 
nitrates. 

Fusing  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  evaporating  it  beyond  the  point 
of  crystallization.  When  the  mass  flows 
easily  and  even,  like  oil,  consider  the  pro- 
cess of  fusing  completed.  Heating  more 
will  decompose  part  of  the  silver,  changing 
it  to  nitrate  AgO-f-NOg,  which  crystallizes 
in  sharp  octahedric  needles,  while  the  ni- 
trates crystals  are  rhomboidal  plates.  The 
black  powder  depositing  from  fused  silver 
solution  is  metallic  silver,  and  when  from 
an  old  bath,  carbonized  organic  matter. 
Fusing  destroys  not  an  organic  matter  ad- 
mixed. If  any  such  fraudulent  addition  is 
suspected,  proceed  as  follows :  Precipitate 
10  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  must  yield  8.44  grains 
of  chloride.  If  the  result  is  less,  there  are 
foreign  matters  present.  The  precipitate 
not  being  soluble-  entirely  in  ammonia, 
shows  lead.  To  test  for  other  adulterations, 
dissolve  a  quantity  of  the  nitrate  in  water, 
precipitate  with  hydrosulphurous  water, 
filter  and  add  phosphate  of  soda ;  a  white 
precipitate  indicates  magnesia  ;  filter  again, 
evaporate,  expose  to  red  heat  in  a  platinum 
crucible  and  add  alcohol,  ignite  it,  and  if  it 
burns  with  a  j^ellow  flame,  soda  is  proven. 
Dissolve  again,  and  filter,  add  in  excess 
tartaric  acid ;  shake  well  and  heat.  If  a 
white  crystalline  deposit  is  formed,  potassa  is 
present.  An  admixture  of  chloride  of  silver 
is  often  found  with  the  nitrate.  lieducing 
chloride  savings  by  melting,  the  liquid  re- 
gultinic  silver  will  take  up  a  part  of  unde- 
composed  chloride,  keeping  it  even  in  its 
nitric  solution  and  in  its  crystalline  form. 
Only  in  very  weak  solutions  the  chloride 
will  separate  in  its  well-known  shape. 
Charles  Ehrmann, 

Secretary. 

Photographic  Societt  of  Philadel- 
phia.— Minutes  of  the  stated  meeting  held 
December  7th,  1881,  the  President,  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Bates,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

Mr.  Wallace  described  a  new  form  of 
printing-frame,  the  back  of  which  opening 
lengthwise,  enabled  the  printer  to  examine 
a  much  larger  portion  of  the  picture  than 
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was  possible  with  the  present  style  of 
frame. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sartain  exhibited  a  number 
of  prints  from  gelatin  negatives,  the  work 
of  Mr.  H.  P.  Kobinson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells, 
England.  The  great  charm  of  these  pic- 
tures laid  in  the  thoroughly  artistic  hand- 
ling of  the  subjects  ;  this,  together  with  the 
careful  chemical  manipulation,  rendered 
them  truly  works  of  art. 

Mr.  Corlies  exhibited  a  highly  successful 
form  of  an  instantaneous  shutter  of  his  own 
devising,  together  with  a  print  from  a  neg- 
ative made  with  it. 

Mr.  Carbutt  then  proceeded  to  describe 
the  process  of  making  lantern  transparen- 
cies on  gelatin  plates.  He  was  aware  that, 
heretofore,  good  slides  on  these  plates  were 
seldom  obtained,  but  having  given  the  sub- 
ject considerable  attention,  he  was  now  pre- 
pared to  say  that,  for  certainty  and  ease  of 
preparation,  nothing  could  be  better  adapted 
to  this  purpose  than  a  gelatin  plate.  He 
stated  that  a  slow-working  plate  was  essen- 
tial, those  prepared  bj'^  him  especially  for 
this  purpose  having  about  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  rapidity  of  the  ordinary  landscape 
or  "  A"  plate. 

The  speaker  now  exposed  several  plates 
under  negatives  to  the  light  from  an  argand 
burner,  giving  exposures  varying  from 
twenty  to  sixty  seconds,  according  to  the 
densities  of  the  negatives.  These  plates  he 
now  proceeded  to  develop  according  to  the 
following  formula : 

Oxalate  of  Potash  Solution. 

Oxalafe  of  Potash,  .         .       5    ounces. 

Oxalic  Acid,      ...         J  ounce. 

Water  to  make  25  ounces  of  solution. 

firon  Solution. 
Protosulphate  of  Iron,       .     800  grains. 
Water  to  make  8  ounces  of  solution. 

B7-07nide  Solution. 

Bromide  of  Potassium,     .         J  ounce. 
Water,       ....       4    ounces. 

Developer. 

Oxalate  Solution,      .         .  5    ounces. 

Iron  Solution,  ...  1    ounce. 

Bromide  Solution,    .         .  li  drachms. 


Fixing  Solution. 
Sat.  Sol.  Hypo.  Sulph.  Soda, 
Water,    .... 


1  part. 
1      " 


The  speaker  recommended  first  immers- 
ing the  plate  in  an  old  developer,  in  order 
to  start  development,  and  finally  finishing 
in  a  fresh  solution.  This,  he  said,  gave 
more  certainty  of  clean  results,  besides 
bringing  the  development  more  under  con- 
trol. As  a  rule,  he  said,  it  was  better  to 
over-develop,  and  reduce  the  intensity,  if 
necessary,  by  means  of  the  following 

Clearing  Solution. 
Solution  cyanide  of  potassium  (pure)  10 
grains  to  the  ounce,  saturated  with  iodine. 
To  f  ounce  of  this  solution  add  1\  ounces 
of  water.  After  a  thorough  washing,  care- 
fully apply  the  clearing  solution  with  a  tuft 
of  cotton,  until  the  part  to  be  acted  upon  is 
reduced  sufficiently  ;  wash,  and  immerse  for 
five  minutes  in  the 


Alum  Solution. 


Powdered  Alum, 
Common  Salt, 
Water, 


3  ounces. 

1  ounce. 

30  ounces. 


Water, 


2    ounces. 


Wash  the  plate  thoroughly  and  allow  to 
dry.     Varnishing  is  unnecessary. 

To  illustrate  the  value  of  the  clearing 
solution,  the  speaker  exposed  a  plate  under 
a  negative  having  a  faulty  sky.  On  devel-- 
opment,  the  defective  parts  of  the  positive 
were  treated  with  the  cyanide  in  the  man- 
ner previously  described,  with  entire  suc- 
cess, without  in  any  way  affecting  or  injur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  Carbutt  closed  his  interesting  lecture 
by  showing  upon  the  screen  a  number  of 
lantern  slides  made  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed, which  were  much  admired  by  the 
members. 

Mr.  Learning  showed  some  specimens  of 
the  new  bromo-gelatin  paper,  and  explained 
the  process  of  working  the  same. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

C.  K.  Pancoast, 

Secretary. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Eder  has  been  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Architecture  and  Machine  Industry  in 
Vienna. 
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ANSWERS  TO  aUESTIONS  TO 
THE  CRAFT. 

On  page  382  of  our  last  issue  we  put  the 
following  questions  to  the  craft: 

1.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  emul- 
sion plates  ?  Are  you  having  success  with  them, 
and  what  advantages  do  you  find  in  their  use? 

2.  What  have  been  your  failures  with  them, 
and  what  the  causes  thereof,  and  what  the  cure  ? 

3.  Do  you  think  they  will  ever  enable  you  to 
discard  the  bath  and  collodion  ? 

4.  Do  they  place  you  in  the  way  of  producing 
more  artistic  work  ? 

5.  How  do  your  patrons  like  the  resulting 
pictures  ? 

6.  Are  your  patrons  more  appreciative  than 
formerly  ? 

7.  What  are  the  prospects  for  business  during 
1882? 

8.  Any  further  hints  for  the  good  of  our  co- 
workers, will  you  kindly  add  them  ? 

We  have  received  a  great  many  interest- 
ing answers  and  valuable  ones,  too,  from 
noted  members  of  our  craft,  some  of  which 
we  append  below.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  further  responses,  and  they  will  be 
given  place  in  our  future  issues. 

When  they  cease  to  come  in,  or  mayhap 
sooner,  we  shall  have  something  to  say  as  a 
summing  up.     Read  all  carefully. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  an- 
swer your  questions  as  follows : 

1.  My  experience  with  emulsion  plates 
is  now  a  year  old,  and  I  have  experience 
enough  to  say  that  with  a  reliable  brand  of 
plates  success  is  a  certainty ;  the  advantages 
gained  are  pre-eminenth'  that  we  can  take 
pictures  on  them  when  the  wet-plate  would 
produce  a  failure. 

2.  The  failures  with  them  have  been 
many,  particularly  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
my  experiments.  They  consisted  mainly 
in  green  and  red  fog,  caused,  probably,  by 
an  overdose  of  ammonia,  or,  perhaps,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  plates,  as  since  August 
last  this  evil  has  not  presented  itself  except 
once.  I  have  had  thin  negatives,  the  plates 
losing  too  much  in  fixing,  yet  they  appeared 
strong  enough  under  the  developer.  This 
must  be  a  fault  in  the  plates,  as  other  lots 
of  same  manufacture  came  out  all  right. 
These  plates  were  afterwards  intensified  in 


1  ounce  bichlor.  of  mercury,  1  ounce  chloride 
of  ammonia,  and  50  oujices  of  water,  and, 
after  washing,  blackened  in  20  ounces  of 
water  and  50  drops  of  ammonia. 

3.  The  present  high  price  of  the  plates 
precludes  the  exclusive  use  of  them.  I  use 
them  when  I  have  no  other  recourse,  but 
still  keep  my  silver-baths  in  good  order  for 
large  plates.     I  use  them  all  together. 

4.  When  the  negative  from  a  dry-plate 
is  a  success,  it  is  certainly  better  and  finer 
than  from  a  wet-plate,  but  when  a  failure, 
it  is  worse  than  the  silver-bath  will  produce. 

5-6.  My  patrons  regard  the  introduction 
of  the  new  invention  as  a  great  stimulus  to 
go  to  the  photographer,  as  I  have  noticed 
by  manj'  inquiries  whether  I  could  work 
the  process. 

7.  If  business  keeps  on  to  run  in  the 
channels  which  it  is  now  pursuing,  I  pre- 
dict a  splendid  holiday  and  spring  business. 
Even  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather,  I  have 
no  complaints  to  ofiTer. 

8.  As  a  concluding  remark,  I  would  say 
to  all  live  photographers,  study  the  new 
process,  and  it  will  put  money  in  your 
pockets.  You  are  at  least  always  prepared 
to  make  a  sitting,  when  on  the  other  hand 
you  would  be  obliged  to  turn  visitors  away. 
I  have  often  made  successful  sittings  at 
4.30  P.M.  in  October  and  November. 

Hoping  that  my  remarks  may  induce 
many  of  the  craft  to/ take  up  the  new  process, 
and  if  not  entirelj'  adopting  it,  yet  using  it 
as  a  valuable  help  in  case  of  necessity;  but 
as  the  dry-plates  may  not  at  all  times  be 
perfectly  reliable,  do  not  discard  your  old 
form,  the  silver-bath. 

Henry  Rocher, 

Chicago,  111. 

I  will  answer  your  few  pertinent  ques- 
tions in  the  order  in  which  you  present 
them,  and  after  doing  so,  I  beg  leave  to 
add  a  few  other  remarks  that  happen  to  be 
uppermost  in  my  mind  at  present,  which,  if 
agreeable  to  your  censorship,  are  entirely  at 
your  service.  Your  first  question  is.  What 
has  been  your  experience  with  emulsion 
plates?  Are  you  having  success  with  them, 
and  what  advantages  do  you  find  in  their 
use? 

Answer.  Considerable.  Partial.  None  for 
gallery  work. 
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Questio7i  2.  "What  have  been  your  failures 
with  them,  and  what  are  the  causes  thereof, 
and  what  the  cures  ? 

Ansioer.  To  tell  of  my  failures  through- 
out would  fill  a  good-sized  book ;  and  as 
a  cure  for  the  defects,  why  I'm  not  yet  able 
to  decide  ;  as  a  reason,  the  faults  have  not  all 
presented  themselves. 

Question  3.  Do  you  think  they  will  ever 
enable  you  to  discard  the  bath  and  collodion  ? 

Answer.  For  out-door  work,  and  as  sketch 
work  for  the  engraver,  possibly. 

Question  4.  Do  they  place  you  in  the  way 
of  producing  more  artistic  work  ? 

Answe7\  l^o. 

Question  5.  How  do  your  patrons  like  the 
resulting  pictures  ? 

Answer.  Invariably  they  only  ask  to  be 
pleased,  not  regarding  the  why  or  the 
wherefore. 

Question  6.  Are  your  patrons  more  ap- 
preciative than  formerly  ? 

Answer.  Yes  ;  as  a  rule  patrons  are  better 
educated,  if  only  from  casual  observation. 

Question  7.  What  are  the  prospects  for 
business  in  1882  ? 

Answer.  Harder  work  and  no  better  pay. 

The  preceding  answers  to  your  six  or 
seven  questions,  I  fear  are  not  such  as  you 
require,  or  even  expected.  Indeed,  though 
I  have  just  written  them,  I  find  that  they 
are  anything  but  satisfactory  to  myself; 
however,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  receive 
from  many  others  to  whom  the  same  class 
of  questions  has  been  forwarded,  something 
at  least  more  reassuring  and  conclusive. 

In  your  November  issue  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Photographer,  p^ge  340,  is  a  synopsis 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  Chicago  Pho- 
tographic Association,  where  Dr.  Garrison 
gave  to  the  members  quite  an  interesting 
account  of  his  dry-plate  experience  in  com- 
pany with  Prof.  Bastian,  during  a  concerted 
trip  through  Virginia.  The  above  Doctor 
relates  that  after  deciding  upon  a  holiday 
trip,  he  bethought  him  how  nice  it  would 
be  to  procure  a  ten-dollar  dry-plate  outfit. 
(A  few  doors  from  my  place  of  business 
there  is  a  sign  hung  across  the  street, 
"  Three  dozen  gem  portraits  for  twenty-five 
cents,"  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  two 
gentlemen  spoken  of).  They,  in  their  tramps 
through  Virginia,  experienced,  I  have  no 


doubt,  just  what  hundreds  of  others  have  al- 
ready done.  As  many  of  the  leading  photo- 
graphic stock-dealers,  and  almost  all  the  lit- 
erature pertaining  to  our  business,  have  of 
one  accord  loudly  proclaimed  the  advantages 
of  this  new  bonanza.  I  can  now  more  easily 
understand  the  fact  that  where  theoretical 
demonstration  is  made  to  look  like  bright 
gold,  or  even  burnished  brass,  the  real  prac- 
tical substructure  of  brick  and  mortar  pre- 
sents but  few  attractions  to  the  eye  of  the 
aesthetic  in  general,  or  the  professional  pho- 
tographer in  particular.  Of  course,  they,  the 
agitators  in  this  new  field,  know  what  they 
say,  and  some  undoubtedly  speak  from  ex- 
perience, or  otherwise.  I  beg,  however,  most 
respectfully  to  difer  from  a  few  of  the  more 
enthusiastic  converts,  in  some  few  points  at 
least,  one  of  which  is  in  reference  to  the 
time  of  exposure — shortness  of  exposure, 
which  is  really  the  most  important  part  in 
their  announcement ;  and  indeed  it  is,  as  I 
think,  the  very  keystone  to  their  existence. 
As  an  offset,  however,  to  this  almost  uni- 
versal concession,  I  can,  in  my  own  crude 
way  of  practice  for  instantaneous  work, 
show  better  detail  than  is  perceptible  in  the 
decapitated  mule,  and  my  friend  May  bridge 
knocks  the  spots  out  of  anything  as  a  prac- 
tical experimenter  in  quick  work,  wet-plates 
at  that. 

The  illustrations  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  taken 
by  yourself  in  ten  seconds  exposure,  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  claimed  as  a  success  in  the 
way  of  quick  work,  and  as  for  the  other 
good  points  in  the  view,  result,  I  presume, 
from  you  trying  to  make  it  as  near  like  a 
passable  wet-plate  as  you  knew  how. 

In  one  point,  however,  I  will  concede  that 
the  dry-plate  formulators  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  is  laid  claim  to.  The  most 
striking  is  the  attractiveness,  completeness, 
and  low  price  of  an  outfit.  Some  of  my 
neighbors — amateurs — have  invested  twen- 
ty-five dollars,  others  I  hear  as  much  as  fifty 
dollars,  remarking  in  the  way  of  consolation 
for  themselves — "just  to  try  the  thing." 

This  new  deal  in  dry-plates  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  put  into  the  pockets  of  manufactu- 
rers at  least  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  the 
first  year  of  their  introduction.  You  will, 
I  know,  Mr.  Editor,  the  more  readily  sym- 
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pathize  with  me,  if,  so  far  as  heard  from,  I 
happen  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  business 
that  can't  as  yet  see  the  great  benefit  that 
has  befallen  the  fraternity. 

My  own  experience  in  the  dry-plate,  gela- 
tin and  emulsion  processes,  is  but  very  lim- 
ited. Still,  to  be  considered  truthful  to  the 
end,  I  must  confess  that  1  was,  at  one  time, 
one  of  the  favored  few  in  this  same  field  of 
research;  such  being  the  case,  pardon  me  if 
I  act  and  feel  somewhat  like  the  burnt 
urchin. 

Some  time  back,  I  spent  a  small  fortune 
coquetting  with  45  grs.  of  Nelson's  No.  1, 
28  grs.  Cox's,  200  grs.  Nelson's  No.  3,  etc. 
Since  then  I  have  concluded  that  theory 
and  practice  are  two  distinct  parts  of  a 
grindstone,  "the  handle,  etc."  Indeed,  I 
became  blindly  infatuated  with  the  many 
remarkable  properties  that  seemed  to  exist 
in  commercial  gelatin,  and  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  when  once  you  get  your  hand 
in,  in  that  direction,  as  the  saying  goes — 
"It  will  stick  to  you  like  glue.'-  /was  only 
released  from  its  over  adhesive  qualities 
by  a  very  practical  discovery,  (not  new, 
however,)  quite  in  another  direction.  It 
was  that  "Fools  and  their  money,  etc." 

The  only  real  importance,  I  think,  to  at- 
tach to  this  new  departure,  is  the  more  gen- 
eral awakening  to  the  old  desire  to  accom- 
plish in  practice  what  is  so  plausible  in 
theorj^ ;  that  is,  to  find  a  way  to  succeed 
with  instantaneous  exposure.  Then  I  be- 
lieve, and  then  onlj^,  will  a  new  field  be 
open,  having  so  many  advantages,  that 
though  necessitating  the  carrying  of  a  com- 
plete dark-room  on  one's  back,  will  hardly 
be  thought  objectionable  if  we  accomplish 
by  the  means  only  a  truthful  representation 
of  nature  as  seen  in  the  "twinkle  of  an 
eye."  Such  representations  must  be  far 
removed,  however,  from  the  so-called  in- 
stantaneous productions  of  the  drj'-plate 
work  of  to-day. 

There  is,  Mr.  Editor,  another  branch  of 
our  business  that  has,  I  fear,  been  neglected 
so  long,  that  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  any 
change  for  the  better  ;  and  that  is  as  regards 
the  prices  now  paid  for  photographic  work 
in  general.  I  do  hope  that  some  clear- 
headed financier  will  step  forward  to  our  re- 
lief, and  promulgate  a  way  out  of  this  over- 


whelmingly distressing  condition.  Photo- 
graphs as  now  usually  produced  by  a  great 
many  in  the  profession,  are  really  works  of 
art — surpassing  in  some  cases  the  expecta- 
tion and  judgment  of  the  producer.  Yes, 
even  satisfying  sometimes  the  exacting  re- 
quirements of  a  very  ungrateful  public — I 
mean  ungrateful  when  their  own  individual 
photographs  are  in  question.  But,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, the  remuneration  for  such  productions 
is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  ability  and 
labor  required. 

Yours  truly, 

John  A.  Todd, 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

[Much  against  our  will,  we  are  here 
obliged  to  suspend  this  part  of  our  corres- 
pondence until  our  next  issue.  Erom  pres- 
ent appearances  we  shall  have  a  rich  mine 
of  information  on  the  subjects  embraced  in 
our  "  Questions,"  and  we  promise  to  delve 
into  it  so  far  as  we  maj'  without  crowding 
out  other  pressing  matter. — Ed.  P.  P.] 


FRENCPI  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr.  Muybrldge  at  Paris — Chronomeiric 
Stop  of  Mr.  Paul  Boca — Engi'aving  Process 
of  Mr.  Gobert — Pa.per,  Oold-heaters^  Shin, 
Celluloid,  and  Gelatin,  as  sup2^orts  for 
Pellicular  Negatives — A  Deluge  of  Labo- 
ratory Lanterns — Double  Frame,  with 
Curtains,  of  Mr.  Gilles — Gelatin  of  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Heinrich — Artistic  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Central  Union  of  Fine  Arts 
applied  to  hidustry. 

.  Mr.  Mutbridge  has  just  had  in  Paris 
the  greatest  and  most  legitimate  success,  by 
showing  his  remarkable  instantaneous  re- 
productions of  animated  nature.  In  his 
honor  a  meeting  was  organized  in  the 
studio  of  our  illustrious  painter,  Mr.  Meis- 
sonnier,  who  had  invited  to  this  exhibition 
the  elite  of  his  colleagues  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  notabilities  of  the  arts  and  the  press. 
It  suiBces  to  give  a  few  names  to  have  an 
idea  of  the  character  of  this  assemblage,  at 
which  were  Alexandre  Dumas,  Gerome, 
Cabanel,  T.  Lefebre,  A.  Lambert,  Detaille, 
de  Neuville,  Falguiere,  Heilbuth,  Berne- 
Bellecourt,  etc.  The  projections  executed 
by    our    skilful    projector,    Mr.    Molteni,. 
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showed  the  prints  of  Mr.  Muybridge  not 
only  enlarged,  but  in  motion,  even  ;  several 
of  them  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
painters  and  of  the  whole  audience,  and 
their  author  was  warmly  congratulated. 
The  moral  of  all  this,  for  us,  is  that  we 
have  here  for  photographic  art  a  brilliant 
example  of  its  utility  for  artists ;  example 
still  more  important  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  given  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  most 
renowned  painters  of  the  present  time,  Mr. 
Meissonnier,  an  avowed  adversary  of  the 
right  of  photographers  to  secure  the  owner- 
ship of  their  works,  as  may  do  artists, 
painters,  designers,  and  engravers.  In  this 
■connection,  Mr.  Muybridge  has  rendered 
signal  service  to  our  cause. 

At  the  two  last  meetings  of  the  French 
Photographic  Society,  mention  was  made 
of  the  chronometric  stop  of  Mr.  Boca, -a 
veritable  masterpiece  of  precision.  Many 
times,  as  our  worthy  readers  know,  we  have 
had  to  speak  of  stops,  because  they  are  one 
of  the  pressing  wants  of  photography  as 
now  practised,  since  products  more  and 
more  sensitive  are  coming  into  use.  Tor 
this  reason,  stops  rush  in  from  all  quarters. 
All  have  some  advantages.  All  mark  some 
progress  over  their  predecessors,  but,  up  to 
the  present  time,  none  had  reached  the 
point  of  perfection  attained  in  the  chrono- 
metric stop  of  Mr.  Boca.  In  fact,  this  in- 
struisnent  allows  one  to  measure  with  great 
precision  the  time  of  an  exposure  known  in 
advance.  Thus,  if  it  is  desired  to  expose 
for  one  or  several  fiftieths  of  a  second,  it 
suffices  to  bring  the  needle  of  a  dial  on  the 
-divisions  of  the  dials  answering  to  this  du- 
ration, in  order  to  obtain  the  action  of  the 
stop  during  this  time,  in  a  very  exact  man- 
ner. If  the  skilful  constructors  of  this  ap- 
pliance will  make  it  so  as  to  produce  results 
that  may  be  compared  one  with  the  other, 
it  will  be  an  excellent  thing  for  photogra- 
phers, as  they  would  be  enabled  to  exchange 
communications  on  the  duration  of  their 
respective  exposures,  in  taking  for  basis  any 
determined  number  of  the  divisions  in  the 
Boca  stop.  At  the  last  meeting,  that  of 
last  night,  Mr.  Boca  showed  that  he  ob- 
tained a  rapidity  of  one-fiftieth  of  a  second. 
This,  in  our  opinion,  whilst  showing  rea- 
sonable rapidity,  is  not  yet  sufficient  for 


instantaneous  work,  which  is  coming  more 
and  more  into  use.  There  is,  therefore, 
something  more  to  be  added  to  this  instru- 
ment, which  is  valuable  for  exposures  of 
one-fiftieth  of  a  second  up  to  five  seconds. 
It  should  be  made  capable,  if  necessary,  of 
much  greater  rapidity,  and  you  will  not  be 
surprised  when  you  hear  me  express  the 
hope  that  it  will' be  able  to  give  a  specified 
velocity  of  one  five-hundreths  of  a  second. 
We  think  that  this  result  might  be  obtained 
by  adding  a  shutter  which  would  not  bear 
upon  the  anchor  escapement  of  the  chronona- 
eter,  but  on  the  double  spiral  spring,  whose 
force  of  tension  should  be  calculated  or  veri- 
fied experimentally,  to  give  a  rapidity  such 
as  we  have  pointed  out.  This  falling  shut- 
ter would  be  placed  back  of  the  objective, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  double  shutter 
of  the  present  stop,  and  would  only  be  used 
in  case  the  one-fiftieth  of  a  second  would 
prove  insufficient.  In  short,  it  would  real- 
ize the  desideratum  of  great  rapidity  for 
reproductions  made  very  near  the  object  In 
motion,  which  crosses  the  field  of  the  ob- 
jective.' The  increase  in  the  rapidity  in 
plates  is  constant.  Yesterday  a  process  was 
given  to  render  fourfold  their  sensitiveness. 
To-morrow  this  last  rapidity  will  be  in- 
creased fourfold,  and  there  are  no  limits  to 
this  increase;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
constr'uct  stops  that  will  answer  for  all  the 
exigencies  of  the  future.  With  this  limita- 
tion, we  cannot  but  give  great  praise  to  the 
appliance  of  Mr.  Boca. 

If  we  wished  to  mention  all  that  was  in- 
teresting in  the  two  first  meetings  of  the 
French  Photographic  Society,  we  would  re- 
quire all  the  space,  already  so  well  filled,  of 
one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer.  We  are,  therefore,  forced 
to  only  take,  may  we  be  pardoned  the  ex- 
pression, what  is  on  top  of  the  heap.  For 
this  end,  the  process  described  and  even 
experimented  with  at  the  meeting,  by  Mr. 
Gobert,  deserves  a  rather  extended  men- 
tion. 

There  is  question  of  a  photo-engraving 
process  on  copper,  process  which,  according 
to  the  candid  avowal  of  Mr.  Gobert,  is  the 
same  as  that  previously  described  by  Mr. 
Stroubenski,  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  the  mixture  of  gum  and  bichromate 
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used  by  the  Kussian  inventor,  is  replaced 
by  bichromatized  gelatin. 

Let  us  describe  this  process,  which  is  quite 
simple.  The  sensitizing  liquid  is  made  with 
albumen  diluted  with  one-half -water,  and  in 
which  has  been  made  a  rather  concentrated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  This 
liquid,  well  filtered,  is  spread  on  the  surface 
of  a  highly-polished  and  plane  copper-plate. 
The  film  should  be  very  thin,  and  for  this 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the  process  of  the  re- 
volving table,  so  well  known  to  all  manipu- 
lators of  bitumen.  Dry  at  once  the  plate  at 
a  moderate  heat  to  avoid  the  coagulation  of 
the  albumen ;  then,  when  it  has  returned  to 
the  ambient  temperature,  apply  to  the  nega- 
tive of  a  line  object.  Expose,  and  not  long, 
on  account  of  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the 
bichromatized  albumen.  Then  place  at  once 
in  water.  The  water  dissolves  rapidly  all 
non-exposed  parts  of  the  sensitive  film,  and 
there  remains  a  hardly  perceptible  image 
on  the  copper.  To  see  this  better  an  inge- 
nious artifice  indicated  by  Mr.  Stroubenski 
is  made  use  of.  This  consists  in  immersing 
the  plate  in  a  rather  saturated  solution  of 
aniline  red.  The  lines  of  bichromatized 
albumen  take  up  this  red,  and  they  then 
show  very  distinctly.  Wash  in  water,  so 
as  to  free  the  plate  from  all  coloring  matter 
except  that  retained  and  fixed  by  the  albu- 
men. In  this  manner  it  may  be  seen  if  the 
print  is  complete,  and  if  the  rest  of  the  oper- 
ations may  be  proceeded  with,  that  is  to 
say,  the  execution  of  the  engraving  prop- 
erly so-called.  The  print  is  now  all.isved 
to  dry,  then,  the  edges  being  preserved  by  a 
varnigh  insoluble  in  alcohol,  bitumen  dis- 
solved in  benzine,  for  example,  we  may 
proceed  to  the  biting.  The  mordant  is  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  in- 
dicated by  Mr.  Stroubenski.  This  solution, 
far  from  softening  the  albumen,  coagulates 
it  still  more,  since  alcohol  on  the  one  hand 
and  perchloride  of  iron  on  the  other  are  both 
coagulators  of  albumen.  The  reserve  por- 
tions are,  therefore,  not  aifected  by  the  mor- 
dant, which  energetically  attacks  the  copper 
and  bites  it  sufiiciently  to  soon  produce  a 
copper-plate  engraving,  very  fine,  very  pure, 
if  the  cliche  used  as  a  positive  possessed 
these  qualities.  If  a  relief  is  to  be  made  it 
is  necessary  to  use  a  negative.     To  sum  up, 


nothing  is  more  simple  than  this  process, 
and  Mr.  Gobert  was  well  inspired  in  re- 
peating well-known  experiments,  and  espe- 
cially in  improving  them  in  the  most  happy 
manner.  All  the  operations  mentioned 
above  were  done  in  the  presence  of  fthe 
photographic  society,  and  with  entire  suc- 
cess. 

We  have  said  that  this  process,  applied 
by  zincography,  would  give  very  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  zinc  might  be  sensitized 
in  the  same  manner,  but  after  having  treated 
it  with  a  solution  of  gall.  After  exposure 
and  development  of  the  image,  the  exposed 
parts  should  be  treated  with  a  water-baih, 
weakly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  the  ink 
then  applied,  and  the  plate  cleaned.  The 
zinc  would  only  take  the  ink  in  the  uncov- 
ered lines,  and  thus  it  would  be  possible  to 
obtain,  more  rapidly  than  with  bitumen, 
zinc  plates  that  could  be  printed  from  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  lithographic  stone. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Kobert,  of  the  War 
Department,  has  been  operating  in  this 
manner  for  some  time  back. 

One  of  the  things  that  now  occupy  the 
minds  of  investigators  are  flexible,  light, 
and  translucent  supports,  that  can  be  used 
instead  of  glass,  to  lessen  the  weight  and 
risk  of  breakage  of  negatives  to  be  used  on 
excursions.  Some  produce  paper  sensi- 
tized simply  with  bromized  gelatin.  Others 
wish  to  give  to  this  paper  the  property  of 
abandoning  the  image  at  will,  so  that  it 
may  not  only  be  reversed,  but  carried  on 
a  support  more  translucent  than  its  first 
vehicle.  In  this  direction  Mr.  Balaguy  ap- 
pears to  have  obtained  entire  success  by 
using  stearine-paper.  This  same  amateur  of 
photography  has  made  some  interesting  ex- 
periments on  gold-beaters'  skin,  which oflFers, 
after  suitable  preparation,  the  advantages 
of  being  very  thin,  very  translucent,  and 
admirably  adapted,  it  appears,  to  the  making 
of  photograph  negatives  of  medium  size. 
Messrs.  Fortier  and  David  continue  their 
experiments  with  celluloid  ;  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  nothing  goes  to  show  that  there  is 
much  to  be  expected  from  this  substance. 
Mr.  Stebbing,  Mr.  Fortier,  and  others  con- 
fine themselves,  for  the  present,  to  sensi- 
tized gelatin  pellicles,  which  give  at  once 
the  glassy  translucency,  but  lack  an  essential 
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property — reversibility.  We  believe  that 
it  is  possible,  even  with  gelatin  supports,  to 
obtain  this  last  result.  However,  the  minds 
of  investigators  are  awakened,  and  soon  we 
shall  be  embarrassed  to  choose  among  the 
supports  of  sensitized  films  capable  of  ad- 
vantageously taking  the  place  of  glass. 

Another  class  of  subjects,  coming  after 
the  numerous  stops  and  the  multiple  sup- 
ports, takes  up  much  room  in  the  meetings 
of  photographic  societies.  It  rains  a  very 
deluge  of  laboratory  lanterns,  each  claim- 
ing to  be  more  simple,  more  perfect,  more 
portable  than  the  others.  Were  Diogenes 
to  return  again  among  us  to  roll  his  cynical 
life  in  his  tub,  he  would  have  no  difiiculty 
in  finding  a  lantern  to  search  for  a  man. 
He  would,  perhaps,  find  more  lanterns  than 
men — we,  who  write  and  read,  excepted,  let 
it  be  understood.  From  what  is  complicated 
we  turn  to  the  simple ;  and  at  the  last  pho- 
tographic meeting  at  Paris  there  were  no 
less  than  three  lanterns  borrowed  from  the 
illuminating  systems  used  in  public  rejoic- 
ings. Mr.  Gilles  showed  an  apparatus  of 
this  kind  well  adapted  for  a  laboratory  lan- 
tern for  sedentary  work,  but  not  very  porta- 
ble, as  when  unmounted,  it  takes  up  almost 
as  much  space  as  before.  Another  offering, 
much  more  interesting,  from  this  same 
skilful  constructor,  consisted  of  a  double 
frame  with  curtains.  Two  curtains,  one 
moving  on  one  side  of  the  frame,  the  other 
on  the  opposite  side,  prevent  any  light  pene- 
trating into  the  frame,  as  is  the  case  in 
frames  having  slides  running- in  the  upper 
portion.  For  plates  of  large  size  it  is  not 
possible  to  avoid  the  penetration  of  light  in 
the  old  system,  however  well  the  adjustment 
may  be  made.  The  frames  of  Mr.  Gilles 
fill  a  want  caused  by  the  great  sensitive- 
ness of  the  plates  now  used. 

For  the  information  of  those  concerned 
we  mention  the  gelatin  of  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Heinrich  at  Hochst,  Germany ;  manufac- 
turer of  the  gelatin,  Leins  L.  Hausenblase. 
This  gelatin,  experimented  with  by  very 
competent  men,  seems  excellent,  giving  sur- 
faces free  from  greasy  and  all  other  spots. 
This  substance,  to-day,  plays  so  important 
a  part,  that  too  much  attention  cannot  be 
paid  to  obtaining  an  article  whose  good 
qualities  are  so  well  recommended. 


A  special  exhibition  of  industrial  arts  is 
about  being  organized  for  August,  1882. 
It  will  comprise  wood,  paper,  and  textiles. 
Photography  will  be  admitted,  but  only  in  its 
artistic  applications  to  the  three  groups  men- 
tioned above.  This  means  that  reference  is 
made  but  to  really  artistic  works.  We  hope 
that  from  America,  where  are  to  be  found  so 
many  photographers  of  taste,  such  as  Gute- 
kunst,  Sarony,  Mora,  and  many  others,  we 
shall  receive  some  specimens  destined  to 
represent  the  high  rank  in  the  photographic 
world  attained  by  our  skilful  colleagues  of 
the  New  World. 

We  will  refer  again  to  this  subject  as 
soon  as  it  shall  have  been  definitely  de- 
cided that  this  exhibition  is  to  be  an  inter- 
national  one. 

Leon  Yidal. 

Paris,  December  3d,  1881. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  Euryscope  Lens — Stannotype  again — 
Expenses  j or  Wet-  and  Dry-Plates — Diffi- . 
culties  in  Making  Gelatin  Plates. 

In  one  of  my  last  letters  I  referred  to  a 
new  Steinheil  objective,  and  now  I  have 
again  occasion  to  report  about  another  new 
lens.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  furtherance  of  Photography,  at  Berlin,  a 
new  euryscope,  constructed  by  Voigtlander 
&  Sohn,was  exhibited,  which  instrument 
differed  in  no  way,  externally,  from  the 
older  euryscope.  Shape,  dimensions,  and 
even  stops,  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
older  instruments ;  but  the  focus  is  mate- 
rially shorter,  and  consequently  the  strength 
of  light  and  the  angle  of  the  field  of  view 
considerably  larger,  so  that  one  can  make, 
with  the  new  instrument,  pictures  as  large 
as  with  the  older  one.  The  focal  distance 
of  the  old  euryscope  of  19^^^  diameter  is, 
for  instance,  equal  to  331.7  mm. ;  that  of  the 
new  instrument,  with  the  same  dimensions, 
only  252.7  mm.,  and  the  strength  of  light 
stands  in  the  reversed  quadratic  proportion 
of  this  focal  distance. 

The  experiments  I  made  corroborated  the 
above  statement  in  all  particulars.  The  new 
instrument  requires  only  10  seconds,  where 
the  old  one  requires  17.5  seconds.  The  ex- 
actness is  unexceptionable.  It  is  certain  that 
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Toigtlander  gave  us,  with  his  new  instru- 
ment, a  great  improvement  upon  the  old 
-euryscope.  Mr.  Prumm  tried,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  instrument  in  the  portraiture  line, 
and  obtained-excellent  results.  He  iinds  the 
strength  of  light  about  one  and  a  half  times 
greater  than  in  the  old  euryscope,  and  the 
depth  quite  excellent;  and  the  new  instru- 
ment excels,  in  regard  to  working  capabili- 
ties, the  rapid  rectilinear  lens. 
•  In  reference  to  the  Woodbury  process  in 
its  new  shape,  as  Stannotype,  about  which 
I  made  mention  in  my  last  letter,  the  Ger- 
man patentees,  Messrs.  Schaarwachter  and 
Prumm,  who  were  recently  questioned  con- 
cerning their  intentions  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Society,  made  some  communications. 
Mr.  Prumm  said:  "The  tin-foil  relievo- 
print  (so  he  calls  the  process)  has  only  the 
gelatin  relievo-plate  in  common  witli  the 
old  "Woodbury  process,  from  which  plate 
the  printing  matrice  is  produced  without 
the  medium  of  a  dear  hydraulic  press.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  very  excellent  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  with  the  process,  as, 
indeed,  among  all  the  photo-mechanical 
processes,  Woodbury's  method  is  the  only 
one  which  can  compete  in  regard  to  tone, 
especially  with  portraits,  with  the  common 
albumen  process." 

Yidal  gave  as  a  supplement  to  his  work 
a  picture  made  with  the  tin-foil  relievo- 
print,  after  a  negative  by  Prumm,  which 
is  very  fair ;  but  not  always  such  good  re- 
sults could  be  depended  upon,  as  not  every 
negative  is  adapted  for  this  process,  and  the 
climatical  influences  here  make  the  manip- 
ulations of  each  chrome-gelatin  relievo 
process  extremely  ditficult  and  unreliable, 
especially  in  summer,  which  is  the  reason 
that  also  the  pigment  process  could  not  get 
a  strong  footing  here.  Even  the  beautiful 
transparent  pictures  made  with  the  pigment 
process  cannot  be  offered  with  a  good  con- 
science to  the  public,  as  most  of  them  be- 
come detached,  after  a  while,  from  the  glass, 
against  which  defect  no  remedy  has  been 
found  as  yet.  But,  to  make  a  chrome- 
gelatin  relievo,  as  it  is  required  for  the 
Woodbury  process,  especially  for  the  tin- 
foil relievo-print,  is  yet  much  more  diflScult 
.  and  unreliable  than  to  make  a  pigment  pic- 
ture.    Neither  Mr.  Schaarwachter,  nor  the 


speaker,  could  afford,  as  yet,  to  risk  their 
valuable  time  in  experiments  without  any 
reasonably  sure  prospect  of  success.  It  is 
further  annoj^ing  that  the  prepared  paper 
for  the  copies  has  to  be  imported  from 
France,  as  the  separate  manufacture  of  the 
same  requires  special,  expensive  implements. 
The  speaker,  however,  declared  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  convey  the  impression  that 
he  had  rejected  the  process,  which  was  not 
so ;  and  he  further  remarked  that,  according 
to  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  beige,  Mr.  Wood- 
bury was  just  engaged  in  introducing  his 
process  in  Belgium ;  and  if  the  process 
proves  to  be  as  successful  there  in  practice, 
in  the  hands  of  its  inventor,  as  it  was  found 
to  be  in  single  instances,  the  German  pat- 
entees will  give  more  attention  to  it. 

Dr.  Eder,  the  indefatigable  photographic 
chemist,  published  the  other  day  a  paper  on 
the  consumption  of  silver  in  the  negative 
process,  the  wet  as  well  as  the  dry  process. 
For  dry-plates  he  used  Vogel's  emulsion 
and  gelatin  emulsion  ;  and  he  first  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  bro- 
mide of  silver  contained  in  the  plates  of 
both  emulsions  is  about  the  same  for  an 
equal  space.  Then  he  determined  the  quan- 
tity of  the  silver  which  is  really  used  up  in 
forming  the  picture,  and  the  quantity  which 
is  retained  in  the  wash-bath  and  the  fixing- 
bath.  Helherebj-  arrived  at  the  following 
result : 

The  silver  upon  the  In  bromide  of  In  the  wet- 
plate  is  used  up  as  silver  gela-  collodion 
follows :  tin  process.        process. 

To  form  the  picture,     16-21  per  ct.     20-21  per  et. 

Retained  by  the  de-  ~j 

veloi]er  and  wash-  >  0      "  50      " 

water,     .     .     .     .  j 
Retained     by     the 

fixer,      ....     74-79       "         27-30       " 
Retained     by     the 

draining-paper,  .  0      "        0,  .8-.2      " 

These  figures  show  not  alone  that,  in  fact, 
for  the  processes  often  used  in  practice  in 
the  wet-collodion  process,  not  only  the  small- 
est quantity  of  silver  is  required  for  manu- 
facturing the  plates,  but  also  that  the  silver 
used  is  absorbed  mostly  in  the  photographic 
formation  of  the  picture  ;  but  that  with  bro- 
mide of  silver  gelatin  plates,  judiciously  and 
economically  manufactured,  the  consump- 
tion of  silver  is  about  the  same,  and  conse- 
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quently  that  the  latter  process  is  not  inferior 
to  the  former  in  an  economical  sense.  Fur- 
thermore, it  has  to  be  taken  into  account 
that  in  the  bromide  of  silver  gelatin  process, 
as  well  as  in  any  other  emulsion  process, 
three-quarters  of  the  whole  quantity  of  sil- 
ver finds  its  way  into  the  fixing  solution,  i.  e., 
all  the  quantity  which  is  not  required  for 
the  formation  of  the  picture.  In  the  wet- 
collodion  process  the  matter  is  different ; 
here,  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  silver  goes 
together  with  the  developer  into  the  wash- 
water,  and  only  about  one-third  to  one- 
quarter  in  the  fixing  solution,  similar  as  in 
the  albumen  process.  Special  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  latter  fact,  as  not  a  few  old,  practi- 
cal hands  throw  away  the  fixing-baths,  as  the 
recovering  of  the  silver  seems  too  trouble- 
some to  them.  They  only  precipitate  the 
developing  solution  and  wash-waters  after 
developing  with  salts,  through  which  chlo- 
ride of  silver  is  obtained.  If  this  modus  en- 
tails already  the  loss  of  half  the  residuary 
silver  in  the  wet.  process,  the  proportion 
would  be  yet  much  more  unfavorable  in  the 
emulsion  process,  entailing  the  loss  of  all 
the  residuary  silver.  The  opinion  that  the 
more  recent  emulsion  process  is  not  more 
costly  than  the  old  wet  process,  I  cannot 


share,  however.  It  becomes  dearer  in  sa 
far  as  it  is  more  unreliable,  and  because  not 
alone  much  emulsion  is  spoiled  in  the  prep- 
aration, but  also  many  plates  spoil. 

Many  complaints  have  been  heard  of  late 
about  the  gelatin  plates  obtained  in  the 
market,  when  a  new  house  tried  to  find  a 
market  here.  The  first  plates  were  bril- 
liant; the  second  series,  however,  much  in- 
ferior ;  the  plates  were  not  more  sensitive 
than  the  common  wet-plates.  On  the  other 
side  it  was  understood  that  a  well-known 
gelatin-plate  manufacturer  met  with  the 
greatest  difficulties  during  the  summer  to 
turn  out  a  good  article,  and  that  often  the 
emulsion  spoiled.  Gelatin  is  a  much  less 
reliable  preparation  than  either  albumen  or 
collodion.  I,  myself,  had  unsatisfactory 
experience  enough  with  this  preparation. 
It  took  us  fifteen  years  to  be  able  to  make  a, 
reasonably  serviceable  collodion,  and  to-day 
we  have  not  overcome  all  difficulties,  and 
it  will  take  at  least  just  as  much  time  until 
we  have  surmounted  all  difficulties  with 
gelatin.  I  refer  here  only  to  the  difficulties 
met  with  by  practical  photographers  in  the- 
carbon-printing  process,  up  to  to-day. 

De.  H.  W.  Vogel. 

Berlin,  November  30,  1881. 


Pictures  Received. — We  have  received  from 
W.  B.  Glines,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  a  package  of 
portraits  of  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  children 
which  are  very  creditable,  and  show  a  great 
improvement  over  his  former  work.  We  are 
pleafKil  t)  note  such  progress  in  photographic 
art.  It  is  an  evidence  of  perseverance  and 
close  application.  A  very  pretty  and  nicely 
printed  portrait  of  a  young  miss  comes  to  hand 
from  Mr.  J.  S.  Young,  Rome,  Ga.,  showing  fine 
artistic  skill  in  Mr.  Young.  From  Mr.  Lb  Rue 
Leiier,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  a  fine  portrait  of  a 
gentleman,  which  is  creditable  as  a  work  of 
art.  Prom  F.  F.  Montano,  Honolulu,  H.  I., 
some  exceedingly  fine  views  of  the  lava  flow 
at  Hilo,  Hawaii,  and  of  the  great  crater  Kil- 
amen.  These  views  are  of  great  interest,  rep- 
resenting, as  they  do,  the  flow  of  lava,  and  the 
crater  while  in  a  state  of  eruption,  and  present 
the    most    vivid    delineations    of   volcanic    ac- 


tion. They  are  the  first  views  ever  taken  at 
such  a  time  of  volcanic  action,  and  reflect  great 
credit  upon  Mr.  Montano'  as  a  skilful  and  en- 
terprising artist.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  he 
has  found  a  ready  sale  for  large  numbers  of 
these  views.  Mr.  Montano  also  sends  us  sev- 
eral Honolulu  papers  which  advertise  his  views 
and  praise  him  for  his  work,  which  he  so  richly 
deserves.  George  N.  Cobb,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
sends  us  four  large  panel  pictures,  which  are 
very  fine.  Two  of  them  are  of  brides,  and  show 
very  fine  manipulation  in  the  white  drapery. 
We  are  glad  to  see  photographers  producing  this 
class  of  work.  Mr.  Cobb  is  one  of  our  progressive 
artists,  and  is  winning  much  merited  praise. 


Note. — The  editor  has  had  to  take  several 
leaves  out  of  Ins  "table"  this  month,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  luxuries  supplied  in  the- 
other  departments  of  the  feast. 
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tending  to  deceive  or  mislead.  Stock-dealers  will  find  this  a  beneficial  mode  of  advertising,  and  sure  to  pay  largely. 
Six  lines,  one  insertion,  §2.00,  and  25  cents  for  each  additional  line,  seven  words  toaline — in  advance.  Opcratori 
desiring-  situations,  no  charge.  Matter  must  be  received  by  the  23d  to  secure  insertion.  Advertisers  will  please 
not  ask  us  for  recommendations.  >?g"  We  cannot  undertake  to  mail  answers  to  parties  who  advertise.  Please 
always  add  your  address  to  the  advertisement. 


December  8th. — Just  received  a  consignment 

of  richly  carved 

ANTIQUE  TABLES. 


Wanted. — An  artist  for  water-color  and  India. 
Must  be  good  on  copies;  one  that  can  retouch 
negatives,  or  do  some  other  work.     Address 

C.   S.    ROSHAN, 

408  Market  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Best-located  gallery  in  South  Jer- 
sey; doing  a  good  business;  situated  on  the 
prominent  street;  fine  north  top  and  side  light; 
only  one  flight  of  stairs;  splendid  entrance; 
water,  gas,  and  instruments  complete  for  making 
good  work.  Population  of  town,  9000.  Only 
one  other  gallery  in  the  place.  If  sold  within 
two  months,  will  sell  for  less  than  it  is  worth. 

Address  Millvillb, 

P.  0.  Box  4ir 

Wanted. — For   a  permanency,  a  thoroughly 
competent  printer.    One  having  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  photography  preferred.     Address,  with 
references  and  terms,  which  must  be  mo  lerate, 
E.  G.  Lacey,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

For  Sale.  —  Photographic  gallery.  No  ISO 
Sixth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  First  gallery  on  block  below 
Macy's  store.     Apply  to 

E.  J.  Lecocq,  Proprietor. 


Wanted. — A  lady  retoucher.    Must  he  strictly 
first-class.     Address,  stating  salary  expected, 

C.  H.  TOWNSEND, 

Box  342,  Willimantic,  Conn. 


The  August,  1880,  issue  of  this 
magazine  is  w^anted  by  parties 
to  make  up  sets.  One  dollar  each 
in  books  or  seventy-five  cents  in 
cash  ■will  be  paid  for  each  copy 
sent  in  good  order  to  this  oflQce. 
Please  hunt  up  over  copies  and 
send  them  to 

ED'WARD  L.  "WILSON, 
914  Chestnut  St.,  PhUa. 


For  Sale. — Paying  gallery,  very  cheap.    Fine 
location  and  no  opposition.     Without   doubt  a 
big  bargain  if  sold  soon.     Gallery  will  pay  for 
itself  inside  of  six  months.     Address  at  once 
"  C,"  care  of  II.  Lieber  &  Co., 

82  East  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Rare  Chance  in  "Magic  City  of  the  West." 
First-class  photograph  gallery  for  sale  at  a  bar- 
gain. Best  location  in  city.  Or  would  let  to 
right  party  for  liberal  share.     Address 

B.  D.  Stout,  Box  270,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


For  Sale,  at  a  bargain,  the  best-paying  gal- 
lery in  this  part  of  the  State.  Gallery  and 
dwelling  combined.  No  competition.  Outfit 
first-class.  Will  sell  the  whole  forSloOO.  Reason 
for  selling,  poor  health.     For  terms  address 

J.  M.  Figley,  La  Ilarpe,  111. 


Wanted. — A  strictly  first-class  crayon  artist, 
one  who  can  also  do  India-ink  and  water-color 
work.     Must  be  strictly  first-chvss.     Address 
G.  M.  Deane, 
615  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


For   Sale. — Eight   volumes  of   PhilixdtJplia 
PJiotor/rapher,  bound   from   2d  to  9th,  at  ?2.00 
per  vol.;  one  volume.  No.  10,  unbound,  $1.50. 
T.  P.  Varley, 

Woodwardville.  Md. 
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Fob  Sale. — Gallery,  apparatus,  fixtures,  fit- 
tings, and  lease  of  store  and  dwelling,  of  an  old- 
established,  well-patronized,  and  only  establish- 
ment in  the  city  of  Toronto,  where  the  cash  is 
paid  at  time  the  sittings  are  made.  Price, 
$1600,  or  would  take  a  partner  with  from  $800 
to  $1000.  For  further  particulars  address 
J.  C.  Brooks, 

P.  0.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

N.B. — Principals  only  treated  with. 


A  REAL  NECESSITY. 

We  presume  there  is  hardly  a  lady  to  be  found 
in  our  broad  land  who,  if  she  does  not  already 
possess  a  sewing  machine,  expects  some  day  to 
become  the  owner  of  one. 

The  household  of  a  young  wife  is  now  con- 
sidered incomplete  without  a  sewing  machine. 

Next  to  her  lover  the  thought  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  the  maiden  just  blooming  into  woman- 
hood, is  a  sewing  machine. 

When  asked  by  her  parents  or  affianced  what 
her  Christmas  or  birthday  present  shall  be,  the 
answer  in  a  majority  of  cases  is,  "  A  sewing 
machine." 

But  after  the  mind  has  been  fully  made  up  to 
pTirchase  one  of  these  indispensable  articles,  the 
question  arises  as  to  what  kind  of  a  machine  to 
buy. 

It  should  be  so  simply  constructed  that  the 
most  inexperienced  can  successfully  operate  it. 

The  other  points  mainly  to  be  considered,  and 
which  are  the  most  desirable,  are  durability, 
rapidity,  capacity  for  work,  ease  of  operation, 
regularity  of  motion,  uniformity  of  tension,  and 
silence  while  in  operation. 

Of  all  the  various  machines  now  upon  the 
market,  the  "Light-Running  New  Home"  fills 
the  above  requirements  most  satisfactorily. 

It  is  said  to  combine  the  good  points  of  all 
other  sewing  machines,  and,  in  addition,  has 
many  new  improvements  and  labor-saving  de- 
vices. 

The  price  is  no  higher  than  that  of  other  ma- 
chines, and  every  lady  who  is  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  one  may  rest  assured  she  has  indeed  a 
treasure. 

All  who  send  for  the  company's  new  illus- 
ti'ated  catalogue  and  enclose  their  advertisement 
(printed  on  another  page),  will  receive  a  set  of 
fancy  advertising  novelties,  of  value  to  those  col- 
lecting cards,  etc.  Their  address  is,  JOHNSON, 
CLARK  &  CO.,  30  Union  Square  New  York. 

For  sale  by 

D.  S.  EwiNG,  1127  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


60  PERCENT.  Reduction. — In  order  to  introduce 
my  work  to  the  photographic  trade  generally,  I 
have  decided  to  make  Crayons,  Water  Colors, 
and -Ink  work,  either  free  hand  or  on  solars,  at 
one-half  the  regular  prices,  for  a  short  time  only. 
Heretofore  my  business  has  been  confined  to  a 
few  galleries,  but  now  I  mean  to  extend  it,  and 
use  this  means  to  do  so.  This  reduction  of  price, 
however,  will  not  in  any  way  aff"ect  the  quality 
of  the  work,  as  I  always  have,  and  always  shall, 
put  out  only  the  very  best  of  first-class  work. 
In  order  to  show  those  who  do  not  know  my 
work  that  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  I  will,  upon 
application,  mail  a  list  of  the  finest  references 
in  this  country.     Address 

Harry  Platt,  Artist, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

Is  the  most  complete,  thorough,  photo-in- 
struction book  ever  published.  Second  thousand 
in  store.     See  advertisements.     $4. 

The  Platinotype  Process. — Having  di,=posed 
of  their  printing  business  in  New  York,  Willis  & 
Clements  will  now  devote  the  whole  of  their 
time  to  manufacturing  chemicals  for  the  process, 
and  to  instructing  licensees  in  working.  They 
have  appointed  Thos.  H.  MeCollin,  631  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Sole  Trade  Agent  for  the 
sale  of  the  special  materials  and  apparatus  used 
in  the  process.  Willis  &  Clements  will  answer 
all  letters  of  inquiry  concerning  the  process. 

Proprietors  of  patents,  AVillis  &  Clements, 

631  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Agent,  Thos.  H.  McCollin, 

631  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Note. — On  receipt  of  $1.75  a  small  supply  of 
chemicals  and  pnper  will  be  sent  to  any  one 
desiring  to  try  the  process. 
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Make  Your  Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
larger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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D.  S.  EWING, 
1127  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NOTICE. 

The  Wonderful  Euryscopes  and  New  Por- 
trait Lenses. 
Just  received,  a  large  invoice  of  the  above 
Lenses.  Those  who  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
them,  will  do  well  to  send  in  their  orders  at  once. 
Benjamin  French  <fe  Co., 

Boston. 


WILSON'S  PUOTOGRAPHICS 
Shows  you  how  to  group  and  pose  children 
naturally  and  gives  6ne  examples  of  work.    Read 
the  partial  index  herein.     $4. 


S.  G.  Nixon,  Portrait  Artist,  813  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Solar  enlargements  fini-^hed 
in  crayon,  water  color,  and  Indian-ink  in  true 
artistic  style,  and  the  likeness  and  expression 
faithfully  preserved.  Also  small  colored  and 
Indian-ink  work,  etc.     Terms  moderate. 


jslorne's  Patent  Plctnrespe  ForeirouEls 
aufl  Statuary  Pedestals, 

For  PnoTOGRAPHic  Combination  Printing. 

Manufactured  by  W.  D.  Osborne,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  Onhorue  Foregioundn  have  been  in  use 
for  some  months,  and  are  now  a  necessity.  See 
two  examples  in  the  Phi/adelpJn'a  PhotoijrnpJier 
for  January,  1882.  The  Osborne  Statuary  Pedestal 
has  just  been  introduced,  and  supplies  a  want 
long  felt.  It  is  a  neat  and  harmonious  pedestal 
upon  which  to  print  "statuary  photographs." 
Made  on  paper,  can  be  used  right  or  left,  and 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price,  SI. 00  each.  Can 
be  used  for  many  different  negatives.  Full 
directi<jns  for  using  Mr.  Osborne's  novelties  free 
to  applicants. 
ScoviLL  Manufacturing  Co.,  Trade  Agents, 

419  &  421  Broome  St.,  New  York. 
W.  Irving  Adams,  Agent. 
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PATENTS 

Vre  continue  to  act  as  Solicitors  for  Patents.  Caveats, 
Trade  Mai..s,  CopjTiglus.  etc.,  fur  ttie  United  States, 
Ca:;ada,  (  uba,  England,  France.  Germany,  etc.  We 
Lave  had  tliirty-flve  years'  experience. 

Patents  obtained  throusrh  us  are  noticed  in  the  Pci- 
EXTiMC  AMERICAN.  This  large  and  splendid  illus- 
trated weekly  paper.$3. 20  ayear,shows  the  Progress 
of  Science,  is  very  interesting,  and  has  an  enormous 
circulati -in.  Address  MUNN  &  CO.,  Patent  Solici- 
tors, Pub's,  of  SciKNTiFic  AMERic.w,  37  Farii  Row, 
New  York.      Hand  book  about  Patents  free. 


"Warm  -weather  and  yellow  paper. 
If  you  wish  your  paper  to  keep 
white,  use  the  Peerless  Extra  Bril- 
liant Pearl. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

Devotes  58  pages  to  instructions  in  poking  and 
lighting  the  figure.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


A  Rare  Chance  to  Learn  Short-hand. — 
Howell  &  Hickcox,  the  publishers  of  ihe  American 
Short-hcind  Writer,  have  opened  the  most  com- 
plete school  of  short-hand  in  the  United  States 
at  Boston,  Mass. 

For  §1.50  they  will  send  this  year's  volume  of 
their  magazine,  containing  a  full  course  in  pho- 
nography, and  correct  the  lesson  exercises  of  all 
subscribers  by  mail,  free.  This  offer  holds  good 
until  January  1st,  when  the  price  of  subscription 
is  to  be  advanced  to  ?2.50.  When  the  fact  is 
known  that  a  full  course  of  instruction  taken  at 
their  school  in  Boston  costs  $75,  the  rare  chance 
afforded  by  this  extraordinary  ofTer  may  be 
realized.  Short-hand  clerks,  not  expert,  com- 
mand a  salary  of  $75  a  month  upwards,  while 
the  standard  prices  paid  for  law  reporting  is  $10 
a  day.  Why  not  get  up  a  class  in  phonography 
here  to  learn  through  this  medium?  ^Ve  will 
head  the  list  ourselves,  and  receive  and  forward 
subscriptions  for  the  Short-hand  Writer. 

December  1st,  1881. 


Address  William  McLaughlin,  125  S.  First 
Street,  Brooklyn  (E.  D.),  N.  T.,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  Association  Operative  Photographers 
of  New  York,  for  operators,  printers,  and 
retouchers. 


No.  18. 


No.  18. 


VIGNETTE 

PAPERS, 
WAYMOUTH'S. 
The  old  form  of  No.  18,  Waymouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  new 
pear-shnped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  dozen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY. 


No.  18. 


Gihon's  Opaque. — As  a  rule,  photographers 
are  familiar  with  this  most  convenient  article  of 
gallery  use,  but,  doubtless,  there  are  some  who 
still  are  unacquainted  with  it.  It  is  just  what 
it  claims  to  be,  and  so  announces  on  the  wrapper 
of  each  box:  "A  dense,  non-actinic  paint,  for 
stopping  out  imperfect  backgrounds,  or  defective 
skies  in  negatives,  for  coating  the  inside  of  lenses 
or  other  brass  work,  etc."  It  is  an  invaluable 
article,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  photo- 
graphic establishment  in  the  country,  whether 
large  or  small.  A  photographer  lately  remarked 
to  us,  "Gihon's  Opaque  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold."  This  sounds  rather  exaggerated,  as  a 
cake  of  the  compound  is  quite  large,  and  of  some 
weight ;  still  it  is  most  valuable,  and  its  place  can 
be  filled  by  no  other  article  now  in  the  market. 

That  Opaque  is  very  generally  used,  and  that 
its  use  is  daily  growing  was  proved  to  us  on  a 
recent  visit  to  New  York.  In  the  store  of  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company,  we  noticed  a  large 
pile  of  these  neat  little  packages,  and  on  inquiry 
were  assured  that  the  demand  was  very  large, 
and  steadily  increasing. 

To  those  who  have  not  tried  opaque,  we  would 
say,  send  fifty  cents  to  your  stock-dealer  and  get 
a  cake.  You  will  wondfr  how  you  ever  got  along 
without  it.    Sold  by  all  dealers. 


■Warm  weather  and  yellow  paper. 
If  you  w^ish  your  paper  to  keep 
white,  use  the  Peerless  Extra  Bril- 
liant Pearl. 


A  new  Retoucher,  by  E.  A.  Gilbert,  Meadville,, 
Pa.     Send  for  circular  and  price-list. 

I  got  up  a  model  and  have  let  fifteen  good 
photographers  try  it,  and  twelve  of  them  have- 
given  me  an  order. 
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Notice  op  Ebmoval. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  bega  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photogrnphic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  (iffioo  of  the  /'hi/mltf/ihin  fhriingrnpher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  charge/or  advertisements  under  this  head :  limited 
to  four  lines.      Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 

By  a  tirst-elass  ojierator;  fduiteen  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  business.  None  but  firrt-cliiss 
galleries  need  apply.  Address  Geo.  \V.  Leas, 
Look  Box  741,  Peru,  Ind. 

By  a  young  lady  to  wait  on  reception-room  in 
a  first-class  gallery.  Can  spot,  mount,  anl  bur- 
nish. Address,  stating  full  particulars,  Grace 
Leigh,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


By  a  moral  young  man  as  general  assistant, 
or  retoucher,  in  f^ome  good  gallery.  Wages  no 
object.     Ovis  Barnes,  Naples,  N   Y. 

By  a  young  man.  Can  operate,  print,  tone, 
and  finish,  also  general  work  through  gallery. 
Can  furnish  good  reference  from  past  employer 
and  others.  Improvement  more  than  large  sal- 
ary. Address,  Charles  Sherman,  Box  802,  0!ean, 
Cataraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

Can  o|>erai<',  print,  tone,  retouch,  and  do  gen- 
eral gallery-work.  Sample  of  work  to  those 
meaning  business.  Address,  J.  T.  Wiley,  O.k- 
ford,  Chester  County,  Pa.  For  reference,  to 
A.  iMcConinck. 

By  a  printer;  five  years'  experience,  some  at 
operating.  Address,  Printer,  15  E.  Fiederick 
St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

By  a  practical  photographer,  printer,  and  re- 
toucher ill  a  goo  1  house.  Addre^^s,  Photographer, 
262  W.  46th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

By  a  retoucher.  Address,  Kiss-me-quick,  in 
care"  of  Douglass  k  Co.,  229  &  231  State  St., 
Chicago,  III. 


J.  L.  CLARK, 

Gold  and  Silver  K^finer, 

ASSAYER  AND  SWEEP-SMELTER, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

9^  RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  I'URE   CHEMICALS. 


REFERS    TO,    BY    PERMISSION: 
John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  M.-inufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artist<;,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 


VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING   FRAMES. 

Tobeused  with  WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

(Patent  Applied  for.) 

J.  F.SINGHI,  Inventor. 


The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  i88l,  or  in  WiLon^s 
Ph  olograph  i  cs . 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL    DEALERS, 


THE   PHOTOGRAPHER^TO  HIS  PATRONS 

Is  a  neat  little  leaflet  of  twelve  pages  of  the  size  of  the  four  pages  below.  It  tells  your  patrons  what  you  want  thent 
to  see  on  PBiotogiapliy  as  an  Art;  AVheii  to  Come;  How  to  Come;  How  to  Dfess;  How  to 
Behave;   and  about  Cliildren,  Business,  Frames,  Copying,  Coloring,  and  Prices. 


"There's  Millions  in  it." 


Photographers  of  America  : 

In  these  times  of  competition  we  all  want 
something  to  stir  tip  business.  It  is  believed 
that  no  means  of  advertising,  half  so  good,  was 
ever  offered  to  photographers,  as  that  acceptable 
little  leaflet, 

"The  Photographer  to  his  Patrons." 

Its  utility  and  usefulness  are  proven  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  demanded  and  translated 
into  Spanish  and  German  ;  that  over 

1,000,000  copies  have  been  sold, 

and  that  hundreds  of  photographers  have  written 
to  the  author,  testifying  to  its  great  value  as  a 
positive  husiness-hrinyer. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy,  and 
ask  you,  for  your  own  interest,  to  read  it  care- 
fully all  through.  I  have,  since  its  publication, 
issued  two  other  works  of  a  similar  character — 
Pretty  Faces,  at  half  the  price ;  and  Something 
Neio,  at  the  same  price.  But  the  choice  still 
seems  to  be  for  the  old  favorite,  and  I  am  still 
supplying  it  continually.  The  sample  herewith 
is  of  a  lot  lately  printed;  and  I  desire  to  call 
your  especial  attention  to  a  method  which  will 
secure  you  all  the  advantages  of  this  work  as  an 
(i) 


advertisement,  and  yet  cost  you  little  or  nothing. 
The  four  pages  of  the  cover  are  yours,  to  use  for 
what  you  please.  Tou  only  need  the  iirst  page 
for  yourself.  Get  advertisements  from  your 
neighbors,  at  a  proportionate  figure,  for  the  rest, 
and  your  leaflets  cost  you  only  the  expense  of 
distribution. 

Messrs.  Albert  &  Son,  Alexandria,  La.,  have 
seven  advertisers,  another  recently  had  eight. 
From  six  of  them  he  got  $1.75  each,  and  from 
two,  $2.25  each;  making  $15 — the  cost  of  1000 
leaflets.     Examine  the  copy  herewith. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Norman,  Natchez,  Miss.,  who  has; 
adopted  the  same  plan,  writes,  viz.:  "As  an  ad- 
vertising medium  the  leafllets  have  no  equal. 
Two  hours  secured  me  seven  advertisements, 
amounting  to  $17.50,  leaving  me  $5.00  balance 
for  express  charges;  thus  securing  me  1000 
leaflets  for  nothing.  With  a  little  energy  any 
photographer  can  secure  cards  enough  from  his 
friends  to  pay  for  all  the  leaflets  he  requires,  and 
he  should  not  be  without  them.  I  have  not  only 
seen,  but  felt,  the  result  of  using  them." 

Mr.  L.  B.  Truax,  Swanton,  Vt.,  writes,  viz.: 
"  The  leaflets  have  been  received  and  prove  a 
decided  benefit  to  me.  I  consider  them  the  best 
advertising  medium  I  have  yet  found.  The 
merchants  who  advertised  on  the  covers  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion ;  one  of  whom  went  to 
(it) 


the  expense  of  hiring  a  man  and  team  to  dis- 
tribute then  in  adjoining  towns.  I  shall,  un- 
doubtedly, want  more  when  these  are  gone.  I 
got  $1.3.50  for  the  advertisements." 

We  endeavor  to  get  them  up  in  attractive  and 
elegant  style;  and  in  order  to  protect  those  who 
use  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  we  have 
cnpyriijhted  them,  and  trust  no  one  will  attempt 
their  degradation  by  cheap  and  badly-made 
copies  of  them.  We  can  print  them  as  cheap  as 
any  one  can  for  the  quality,  and  have 

KECENTLT  REDUCED  THE  PRICES 
to  the  following  scale: 

500  copies, $9  00 

1000      "  15  00 

3000      "  36  00 

6000      "  60  00 

Some  photographers  have  had  as  many  as  25,000, 
using  them  continually.  Please  look  into  the 
matter,  and  send  on  your  orders  for  all  seasons. 

We  supply,  free  of  charge,  several  beautiful 
fancy  cuts  for  the  covers  :  but  where  three  of  the 
pages  are  covered  with  other  matter,  the  style  of 
the  present  sample  is  the  neatest.  You  can  have 
your  own  choice. 

As  already  said,  these  leaflets  are  used  all  over 
the  country,  often  by  our  leading  photographers, 
from  some  of  whom  were  received  the  following 
testimonials. 

Ciii) 

SAatPLE  COPIES   FREE.     TRY  IT  FOR 


KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  THIS  I 


TKSTIMOKIALS: 

"Send  5000  in  English  and  2000  in  German." 
Jno.  a.  Scholten,  St.  Louis. 

"Let  me  have  a  lot  as  soon  as  printed." — J. 
F.  Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"  It  vvorks  satisfiictorily  in  everyway." — A.  N. 
Hardy,  Boston.  (Mr.  Hardy  has  had  4  or  5  lots.) 

"  They  are  the  best  business-cards  a  photog- 
rapher can  have." — T.  S.  Estabrooke,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD    L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher, 
912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
(iv) 
AUTUMN  AND  HOLIDAY  TRADE. 
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What  is  said  by  PHOTOGRAPHERS  who  use 

SCHINDLBR'S 


AND 

DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES. 

Address  INDUSTRIAL  ART  WORKS,  WEST  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Am  well  pleased  with  the  Chair  (No.  53  Centennial) ;  it  is  the  finest  Posing  Chair  I  have 
-eyer  seen,  by  a  large  majority,  and  should  be  in  every  photographic  studio  in  the  country, 
I  hope  you  may  have  a  large  sale  on  them. 

A.  McDonald,  south  Bend,  Ind. 

The  Chair  came  all  safe  yesterday,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it;  everything  complete  as 
represented.     Should  I  require  anything  else  in  the  future,  I  will  remember  vou. 

E.  BILBROUGH,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

The  Antique  Chair  (No.  .57)  ordered  of  you  gives  great  .satisfaction,  both  for  its  artistic 
-design  and  execution,  and  its  perfect  adaptation  for  photographic  use. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A  splendid  Posing  Chair  (No.  5-3  Centennial),  made  by  C.  A.  Schindler,  West  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  was  shown  us  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  so  carefully  contrived  that  it  carries  even  the 
most  awkward  sitter  into  a  graceful  pose,  thus  helping  the  work  of  the  poser  very  much. 
It  is  upholstered  elegantly,  too,  and  tastefully,  and  will  be  found  a  most  useful  addition  to 
any  fine  art  studio  of  photoirraphers. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Editor  Philadelphia  Photographer. 

I  like  the  No.  53  Centennial  Chair  the  best  of  any  chair  I  have  ever  used.  The  No.  23, 
Child's  Chair,  is  very  good,  and  the  platform  does  finely.  Have  not  yet  been  able  to  sell  my 
Bowdish  Chair. 

D,  P.  BARR,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Your  new  Posing  Chair  (the  No.  53  Centennial)  I  consider  the  most  stylish  and  grace- 
fully designed  accessory  for  the  studio  ;  it  suggests  positions  easy  and  natural,  and  the  shape 
ipakes  it  non-conventional. 

RICHARD  WALZL,  Rays  of  Light,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I  am  using  one  of  your  No.  53  Centennial  Chairs,  and  find  it  superior  over  anything  I 
have  ever  used  or  seen,  and  it  is  especially  well  adai>ted  for  jiroups  of  children. 

FR.\NK  A.  PLACE,  Warsaw,  Ind. 

Scliindler's  No.  53  Centennial  Posing  Chair  is  a  great  institution  of  itself,  looks  well,  poses 
well,  takos  well  in  the  picture,  and  sells  well.  Progressive  artists  should  use  them  ;  we  have 
had  one  in  use  for  over  a  year,  and  are  ve^v  niucli  jilea-ed  with  it. 

J.  H.  FltZGI  B BON,  St.  Louis  PracilMin;  P/<o%?-rt/)Aer. 

The  No.  53  Centennial  Posing  Chair  is  entirely  satisfactory.  I  must  say  I  think  it  the  best 
operating  Chuir  in  the  market,  and  it  should  find  a  ready  sale. 

E.  B.  IVES,  Niles,  Michigan. 

To  say  that  I  have  never  had  a  piece  of  accessory  which  pleased  me  better,  permits  of 
more  changes,  or  is  of  more  use  under  the  skylight,  than  the  beautiful  No.  50  Cabinet,  Sec- 
retary-Bookcase, with  organ  and  mantle  combined,  I  bought  of  you,  is  simply  telling  facts. 
I  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  fraternity. 

Your  No.  53  Centennial  Chair  needs  no' recommendation.  Place  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
in  it  and  they  at  once  have  a  natural  and  graceful  po-e.  1  have  chairs  which  cost  me  double 
the  money,  and  would  gladly  give  any  one  up  before  parting  with  ihis.  Abo'.it  the  arii.-ts' 
easel,  I  will  simply  repeat  what  my  daughter  said  :  "  A  fine  silk  dress  would  not  have  pleased 
her  better."     So  vou  see  the  money  spent  for  \o\xv  goods  is  well  spent. 

P.  M.  SCHLEIER,  Nashville,  Penna. 
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DBALEES'  DIRECTORY. 


The  followmg  hojcses  are  to  be  recommended  as 
the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 

-^ -j_ __H^ 


S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 


H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo.  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SCOYILL  MANF'fl  CO., 

419  4  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 


O.H.OODMAN&CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


f  M.  J.  HAZEMSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


HJH- 


Doiiilass,Tlio]]ipn&Co. 

"Great  Central," 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  111. 


D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 


D.  TUCKER  &  CO, 

Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 


WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EDWARD  L  WILSON, 

Photo.   Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 


G.     BODE, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 


JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Quincy, 

111. 


J.  C.  SOMEEYILLE, 


St.  Louis, 


Mo. 


BLESSING  &  BKO., 

Galveston, 

Texas. 


B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


THEO,  SCHUMANN, 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


W.  D.  GATCHEL, 


Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
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GET  THE  BEST!  m^ 

CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S 

ST.    LOUIS 

Ixtra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

WARRANTED   PERFECT, 

With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 

FOR    SALE    BY 


G.  GENNERT,  105  WiUiam  St.,  New 
DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON   «&;   CO., 

Chicag-o. 
N.  C.  THAYER  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON,  Chicago. 
C.  J.  RICE,  Chicago.  I 

W.  D.  GATCHEL,  Cincinnati.  | 

P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati  and 

Columhi;p,  0.  [ville,  Ky. 

W.  D.   GATCHEL   &  CO.,   Louis- 
J.  V.  ESCOTT  &  SONS,  LouisviUe.     \ 


York,  Agent  for  the  Eastern  States. 

MULLETT  BROS.,  Kansas  City.Mo. 

H.  A.  HYATT,  St.  Louis. 

WM.  J.  HAZENSTAB,  St.  Louis. 

JAS.  C.  SOMERVILLE,  St.  Louis. 

H.  LIEBER  &  CO.,  Indianapolis. 
,  JAS.  H.  SMITH,  Quincy,  Ills. 

G.  MOSES,  New  Orleans. 

S.  T.  BLESSING,  New  Orleans. 

ZIMMERMAN  BROS.,  St.  Paul. 

GUSTAVUS  BODE,  Milwaukse. 
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THE 

Photographic  Amateur 

A  Series  of  Lessons  in  Familiar  Style  for  those  who  desire  to  Become 
Practically  Acquainted  with  this  Useful  and  Fascinating  Art. 

By  J.  TRAILL  TAYLOR, 

Editor  of  the  ^^Photographic  Times  and  American  Photographer^^''  and  late  Editor  of  the  ^''  British 
Join-nal  of  Photography  "  London. 


A  Book  for  every  Photographer,  Amateur  or  Professional,  and 
for  all  who  Love  the  Art,  or  expect  to. 

See  Hevieiv  on  jtage  343,  "Philadelphia  JPhotoffrajiher/'  Wovember,  1881. 


The  Photographic  Amatuer  is  thorough  without  being  pedantic,  and  simple  without 
being  shallow.  A  good  idea  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  this  book  will  be  had  by  a  perusal 
of  the  following  list  of  its   ■ 

CONTENTS. 

Acetate  toning  bath;  Achromatic  lenses;  Acid  pyro  developer;  Alabastrine  positives; 
Albumen  paper,  printing  on;  Alcohol,  use  of,  for  drying  plates;  Angle  of  view  included 
bjf  a  lens  ;  Apparatus,  selecting;  Bath,  the  silver;  Bleaching  collodion  positives;  Burnish- 
ing ;  Buying  iSilver  ;  Camera  stand  for  studio ;  Camera  stand  for  portraiture ;  Care  of 
lenses;  Changing  bag;  Changing  box;  Chemistry  of  the  silver  bath;  Chloride  of  silver  ; 
Collodion  emulsion;  Collodionizing  the  plate  ;  Collodion,  preparation  of;  Collodion  transfers  ; 
Collodion,  wet  process;  Copying  cameras;  Developer,  ferro-cyanide ;  Developer,  ferrous 
oxalate  ;  Developer  for  wet  collodion  ;  Developing  collodion  emulsion  negatives  ;  Developing 
gelatin  negatives  ;  Developing  lanter'n  ;  Development,  acid  ;  Development,  alkaline  ;  Dia- 
phragms, use  of;  Discoloration  of  gelatin  negatives;  Double  dark  slides  ;  Dry-pilate  photog- 
raphy; Dry-plate  preservatives;  Emulsion,  collodion  ;  Emulsion,  gelatin  ;  Enameling  paper 
prints  (glace  pictures) ;  Extra  quick  dry  collodion  plates;  Ferrotypes;  Films  splitting  and 
leaving  the  plate  upon  drying  ;  Fixing  prints  ;  Focus,  depth  of;  Focus  of  lens,  how  to  ascer 
tain;  Focussing;  French  chalk  ;  Frilling  of  negatives  ;  Gelatin  emulsion  ;  Gelatin  pellicle 
Improving  landscape  negatives  ;  Ink  stains  on  photographs;  Intensifler  for  wet  collodion 
Intensifying  a  negative  ;  Intensifying  getatin  negatives  ;  Landscape  lens  ;  Lantern,  pocket 
Lantern  transparencies;  Lenses,  care  of;  Lenses  for  photographic  use  ;  Lime  toning  bath 
Litmus-paper;  Medallion  printing  ;  ISTon-distorting  lenses;  Operating  room  ;  Over  and  under 
exposure;  Pellicle,  gelatin  emulsion;  Photographing  during  a  gale  of  wind ;  Photography 
in  a  hotel  bed-room  ;  Plate  vise ;  JPlates  in  the  field ;  Portrait  lenses ;  Portraiture  in  a 
private  room  ;  Preservative  solutions  for  dry  collodion  plates ;  Printing-frame  ;  Printing 
positives;  Reducing  chloride  of. silver;  Recovering  silver  from  its  solutions;  Removing 
discolorations  from  gelatin  negatives  ;  Retouching  negatives  ;  Retouching  negative  varnish  ; 
Rule  for  constructing  copying  camera;  Silver,  buying  of;  Silver,  recovering  from  waste 
solutions;  Silver  stains,  removing  from  the  hands  or  linen;  Stains  on  the  bands;  Storing 
dry  plates  ;  Substratum,  nature  of;  Swing  backs  to  cameras,  advantages  of;  Synonyms  for 
a  few  photi^graphic  chemicals  in  common  use;  Tests  for  the  washing  of  prints  ;  Tilting  the 
camera  ;  Toning  baths  ;  Toning  transparencies  ;  Transfers,  collodion  ;  Transfer  paper  ; 
Transparencies  for  magic  lantern  ;  Trimming  prints  ;  Varnishing  a  negative  ;  Vignettes  ; 
"Washing  prints;  "Washing  prints,  test  for  ;    Wet  collodion  process. 

DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  EEAD  IT.    PEIOE,  50  CENTS  PEE  COPY. 

SOOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Publishers. 

jg^=  Copies  Mailed  on  Receipt  op  Price,  which  is  Merely  Nominal,  by 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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AN  OLD  ESTABLISHMENT  WITH  A 

NEW  BRAND  OF  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 


OLEMONS'  BRAND   OF 

AlBniEN  AND  MATT  SURFACE,  SALTED, 
PAPERS. 

Our  "Extra  Brilliant"  Albumen  Papers,  Pearl,  White  and  Pink,  also  our  Matt 
Surface  (Salted)  Papers,  can  now  be  had  at 

$35.00  per  Ream ;  90  cts.  per  Dozen ;  10  cts.  extra  per  mail. 

Send  in  your  orders  at  once.     Address 

JOHN  R.  OLEMONS,  915  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW, 

No.  528  Arch  Street,  PhUadelphia,^ 

MANUFACTURERS   AND    IMPORTERS   OF    PURE    CHEMICALS    FOR   PHOTOGRAPHY. 
IMPORTERS  OF  GLASS  AND  PORCELAIN,  APPARATUS,  ETC. 

ALBERT  MOORE  ■"'  SOLAR  ENLAR6IR, 

THE   LONGEST,   LARGEST,   AND   BEST. 

828  Wood  Street,  Philadelphia, 

A    NEW   CATALOGUE   OF 

LMTERN  SLIDESllLMTERNS 

READ  IT.     15  CENTS  IN  STAMPS. 

TELLS  OF  GASES  WITHOUT  BAGS,  NEW  LISTS  OF  SLIDES, 

THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  THE  LANTERN,  NEW  LANTERNS. 

Lantern  Lovers  should  be  sure  to  Examine  it. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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^^^    DRESD^^ 


EXTRA 


BRILLIANT 


ENP 


FREE  from   BLISTERS  and   IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 
Dear  Sin:  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  traly,  Harey  Sutter. 

Mb.  G.  Gennekt. 

Dear  Sir:  One  ream  E^tra  Brjlliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried  ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years;  it  keeps  ))erl'ectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  lor  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
.-itisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 
G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of    the    Eagle    Brand    Albumen    Pii])er.     I   am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sutter. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
8Ko  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  Gain- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brnnd. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL   DEALERS. 
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1882. 

Photograpliers' 

Booksellers, 
Stationers, 

and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photograph;::'  UontU7 

Bureau  of  Information 


18  8  2. 

"We  are 

MERCHANTS 

in 

ALL  REQUISITES 
PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass,  1  hompson  &  Co. 

Nos.  229  &  231  Stats  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS 
HENRY  G.  THOMPSON. 


GELATINE  JROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beebe's,  Cramer  &  Norden's,  Eastman's,  Carbutt's. 
Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash  trade,  believing  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 
system. 

With  us,  cash,  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  5  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  otfer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tog'raphy  gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands 

Our  Warei'ooms  are  commodious, located  conveniently 
for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fj,es^,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  p]'ices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumei'.  We  deal  in  nothing  but 
supvlii.-3  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  tim... 
av'i  enei'gi.is  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
~  ?peciai  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
^i-^  entrup'ed  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 


^CTS  DIItJECTZ/Y  u\>on  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cic7-es  by  a  7iai- 
ural  23roeess  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  MEMABKABLE  CUBES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

MAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  Hon. 
Wm.  D.  Kellej',  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  beneiited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  peT^nission. 

IS  STBONGLT ENDORSED:  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  hfgh  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Observer. 
"The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthitr^s  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TBEA  T3IENT  contsLins  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FBEE :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON  PACIFIC  COAST. 


We  hate  established  a  depository  of  our  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  frorn  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  tilled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  till  orders  sent  directly  to  our  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

"  HEALTH  AND  LIFE,"  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxj'gen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 
Nos.  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OF  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPARE  RESULTS 


Circulars  How  To  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

CHAS.  COOPER  &  CO., 

194  Worth  St.,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


COLORISTS' 


By  the  late  JOHN  1.  GIHOK 


->  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORIHG* 


The   growing  demand   for  a  fresh   work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  in- 
structions on  all  the  new  and  improved  methods — for 
like  photography  itself,  photo,  coloring  has  improved 
and  progressed — has  led  to  the  publication  of  the  above. 


Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  Work. 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Con- 
sidered in  the  Application 
of  Colors. 

III.  The  Materials  used  in  Fin- 
ishing Photographs  with 
Water  Colors. 

IV.  Water-color  Paintingas  Ap- 
plied to  Photographs. 


ITS    CONTENTS    ARE: 

Chap.  V.   Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints 
that  are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 
VII.  The   Production   of  Ivory- 
types. 
VIII.  The  Crj'stal  Ivorytype. 
IX.   Crayon  Work. 
X.  Negative  Retouching. 
XI.  About  Matters  so  far  For- 
gotten. 
XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective. 


The  last  chapter  is  on  a  suij'ect  entirely  reiv  and/resh,  and  is  finely  illustrated. 


Wailed  on  receipt  of  price, 
$1.50  per  copy. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 

PSOTO.  PTTBXlSHEIt, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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IMPORTANT   TO   PHOTOORAPHERS. 


only™- BEST     GOODS 

ARE 

COUNTEE-FEITED ! 

IT  DON'T   PAY  TO  IMITATE   INFERIOR   ONES. 

Extra  Brilliant  "S.  &  M."  Paper, 

Extra  Brilliant  "N.  P.  A."  Paper, 

Extra  Brilliant  Cross  Sword  Paper, 

Have  all  been  counterfeited,  and  cheaper  goods  imposed 
upon  Photographers. 


NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE  ABE  GENUINE 

Unless  the  water-mark  is  seen,  in  each  case,  by  looking 
through  the  paper: 

"  S.  &  M."  in  the  "  S.  &  M."  Paper, 

"N.  P.  A."  in  the  "N.  P.  A."  Paper, 

''Cross  Swords"  in  the  Cross  Sword  Paper. 

THE  STAMP  in  the  CORNER  DON'T  PROVE  ANYTHINQ, 
Look  THROUGH  the  paper. 


E.  &   H.  T.  ANTHONY  &   CO, 

591   BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK, 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  ALBUMENIZED  PAPERS. 
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^:ic  UNPRECEDENTED  SALES  INCREASING  EVERY  MONTH.*<- 

WAYfflOUTH'Sl«6NETTE  PAPERS. 


No.  15>^, 

THE 

Orislij  Patten, 

PEAR  SHAPE 

Nomr  Ready, 

$1.00  PER  DOZ. 


They  are  Hot  clumsy  :  do  not 
hrtak  ;  are  always  ready ;  cost 
tut  little,  and  are  easy  of  appli- 
tation  to  any  negative.  They 
Mtedbut  one  adjustmenttoprint 
»ny  qiiantity.  They  entirely 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and 
troublesome  methods,  either 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton. 


19  Sizes 

ABE 

Now  Made 

Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  Belo"w. 

SEE  lESTIMOXIAlS. 


They  are  printed  in  black 
for  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
red  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones. 
Directions  /or  use  accompany 
each  parcel. 


SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY. 

The  Vignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  ORMSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"  First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time." — "  They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  1  find  ihcm  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — "  I  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much  ;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "  I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  experience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anyihing  I  have  ever  used." — "  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested; 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner." — "  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO  SELL  THEM! 

ALL  STOCK-DEALERS  "Sf  ORDERS  LARGELY  S^e^ 

See  what  they  will  do,  in  the  pictures  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  for  Jnne,  1881. 

PRICES: 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 JO  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  00 

Kos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  tor  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »                  »       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»     8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  151^,  assorted  sizes  and  colors.  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  OO 

>     16,  17   18,                                ,                 „             ,     '  Half           »               .            '        M               ^       1  25 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philad'a. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.26. 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MAJVUFACTURE  ALL    KIJVDS    OF 

CARDS  and  CARDBOARDS 

FOR 

HOTOGRAPHER 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


FOR 


WAREHOUSE: 

527  ARCH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE  LISTS  ON   APPLICATION.     ' 
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JOHN  G.  HOOD. 


ESTABLISHED    1865. 


WM.  D.  H.  WILSON. 


^,\VSON.   HOOD   & 

^^^   V  *^  825  Arch  Street,  ^^  (J 

PHILADELPHIA, 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 

LOWDOlSr,  1851.  LONDON,  1862.  PABIS,  1867. 


Centennial,  1876 


Centennial,  1876. 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


'WE  HAVE 

NO-W- 
IN STOCK 


Portrait  Lienses,  from  1-4;  to  8  x  10. 
Cabinet  Lenses,  Nog.  $3  and  3. 
Card  Lenses,  Nos.  1,  !2,  and  3. 
Triplets,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
Syuimetrlcals.    Rapid  Symmetrlcals. 


Instantaneons  Donltlets,  all  sizes, 
medium  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Stereographic  Lenses,  all  sizes. 
Tit:w  Universal  Lens. 


Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  ever 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.    We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 


Steinheil's  Sons' 


■■•*>■  NEW  =*-■ 
APLANATIO 


Lenses. 


We  noto  have  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  j^rices  : 


No. 


535  00 
30  00 
45  00 
60  00 


Ko.  5—10x13  size,. ..13^  incU  focus, 
»     6—13x16      »      ...161^      »  » 

»     7-18x23      »      

»     8—30x34:     »      


$70  00 
110  00 
300  00 
350  00 


1 —  1-4:  size, SYz  iucit  focus, 

»     3—  1-3      »       5%        »  » 

»     3—  4:-4:      »      7  »  » 

t>     4:— 8xl«»  i>      ...1054:        »  » 

Nos.  1  and  3  are  in  niatclied  pairs  for  stereoscopic  'n^ork. 

We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, nnd  so  solicit  your  orders.  Alwavs  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMEB.A  BOXES  made  by 
AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENDINGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 

_  -WE  MANUFACTURE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN  ALL  KINDS  OP 

I     Photo.  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Vieujs, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Sixteen  Years,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 


Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton, 
Cremer's  French  Lubricator, 


Solar  and  Contact  Printing, 
Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade. 


B®- ILLUSTEATED  PEIOE  LISTS  IEEE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS.-^a 
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Gelatine  Dry  Plates. 

The  attention  of  photographers  is  called  to  the  eminently  good  qualities  of 
these  plates,  both  for  STUDIO  AND  LANDSCAPE  WORK. 

They  are  prepared  with  the  utmost  care  and  skill  by  experienced  heads  and 
hands,  and  are  guaranteed  first-class. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Chicago,  November  7th,  1881. 
Mr,  J.  E.  Beebe. 

Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  quality  of  your 
gelatin-bromide  plates,  I  can  cheerfully  testify 
to  the  excellent  qualities  they  possess.  In  fact, 
I  have  made  some  of  my  very  best  pictures  on 
them,  and  I  continually  use  them  in  my  studios. 
Yours  truly,         H.  Rocher. 

Chicago,  November  7,  1881. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Beebe. 

Dear  Sir  :  Having  tested  your  plates,  I  find 
them  "  tip-top."  They  develop  with  plenty  of 
pluck,  clean  and  rapid. 

Yours  very  truly,        Joshua  Smith. 


Chicago,  November  7th,  1881. 
In  speaking  of  the  "Beebe"  plate,  I  would 
say  that  I  have  used  them  with  other  plates  and 
find  them  just  as  good  as  any  I  have  used. 

J.  F.  Edgeworth. 

Oshkosh,  1881. 
I  cheerfully  recommend  the  "Beebe"  as  first- 
class  in  every  respect,  and  so  long  as  they  keep  up 
to  the  present  standard  I  shall  use  no  other. 

Cook  Ely. 

Chicago,  1881. 
I  never  made  finer  negatives  than  those  on 
the  "Beebe"  plate.  P.  B.  Greejje. 


PRICES. 


Size.  Per  Doz. 

3^x41, .     .  $0  80 

4  x5,  1   15 

4i:X5J, 1  25 

4^x6  J, 1  60 

6  x6,  1  65 

6   x7,  2  15 

6x8,  2  25 


Size.  Per  Doz. 

6Jx8i,  .     .                  .     .     .     .   $3  00 

8xlO, 4  60 

10x12, 6  50 

11x14, .     .     .      8  50 

14  X  17,  double-thick  glass, .   12  00 

18x22,  "            '<            "         22  00 

20x24,  "            "            <'         28  00 


With   premises   enlarged   and   improved  we  are  now  able  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  to  supply  the  trade  generally. 

Address  the  manufacturers  of  THE  "BEEBE"  DRY  PLATE, 

THE  CHICAGO  DRY  PLATE  MFC.  CO., 

2228  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


J.  E.  BEEBE, 

President. 


CHAS.  E.  CHASE, 

Sec'y  aftd  Treas. 


T.  B.  EADER, 

Superintendent. 
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ROBINSON'S 
NEW  MODEL 


PH0T06RAPI TMMERS ! 


-ba'v    (o 
"O    >    c 

M      "l      ., 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Straight    Cut  Trimmer 
when  in  use.    PBICE,  50   CENTS. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
use.     PRICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1.00. 


c>:]Bi  isrsoi\r's   oxji  i:>  e3  s. 

MADE   OF   SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regular  SizeS  always  on  hand  at  lo  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 

^  SQUAEE  OE  EOUND  COENEEED. 

2tVx3|  2t\x3|  2|x4^  4x5| 

2^x3|  2T-\x3i  2fx4f        4Jx5| 

2^x3^  2|x4|-  3|x5|r        3|x6 

2Ax3U  4x6i 

FOB  STEEEOGRAPHS. 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 

3tVx3|,  3x3         3^^x31,  3x3  3x3 

The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  is  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture. 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  Substitutes  for  the  Knife  for  Trimming 

J*liotograplis,and  do  t/ie  work  much  more  expeditiousl!/  and  elegantly. 

They  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  3ioney. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  at 
once.     For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 


OVALS. 

2x21 

3|x4| 

5x7 

6}x8} 

2ix3^ 

3ix4| 

5^x7i 

6.}  X  8^ 

2^x3^ 

^^^ 

5J  X  7J 

7x9 

2|x3| 

3|x5J 

5|x7| 

7ix9i 

2tx3f 

4x5f 

5|x7| 

7^  X  9.^ 

2|x4|- 

4|x6f 

6x8 

7|x9| 

For  sale  hy 
all  Dealers. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PMlada. 
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THE 


Lightning   Shutter. 

GREATLY  IMPROVED. 

Everybody  understands  the  need  of 
a  new  method  of  making  exposures 
with  the  dry  plates.  The  design  of 
this  Shutter  is  to  meet  this  necessity, 
and  judging  by  the  favor  shown  to  it 
by  photographers 

mS  A  COMPLETE  SUCCESS. 

Until  lately  we  have  not  been  able 
to  make  them  fast  enough  to  meet  the 
demand. 

ITS  ADVANTAGES  ARE: 

It  is  Old  of  sight  of  the  sitter,  being  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  box.  It  opens  in 
the  centre,  vertically,  thus  giving  the  best  illumination  on  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
picture. 

It  is  a  Pneumatic  Shutter,  and  works  without  noise  or  visible  motion. 

The  action  of  the  valves  are  direct,  so  that  it  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  can 
be  changed  from  one  box  to  another  in  a  moment. 

Its  action  is  certain  and  reliable,  the  Shutter  closing  light-tight  instantaneously.  Any 
length  exposures  can  be  given  to  suit  the  light,  the  subject,  or  the  chemical.  This  is  very 
important.  It  enables  the  operator  to  watch  his  sitter's  face  and  secure  his  most  desirable 
eocpression. 

It  removes  all  dangers  of  disturbing  the  attention  of  children,  as  no  motion  is  visible. 
These  merits  comprise  all  that  can  be  desired  in  making  exposures.  Recent  improve- 
ments have  brought  their  action  to  a  certainty,  both  in  responding  to  the  pressure  and  in 
closing  light-tight.      We  are  making  them  in  three  sizes,  as  follows: 


No.  1. 

4  inch  diameter,  price,  .    . 

.     .  $8  00 

..      2. 

4:}4  »                          »                             »              .        . 

.     .     9  OO 

»      3. 

5           H                               »                                   »                .         . 

.     .  10  00 

If  your  stock-dealer  does  not  keep  them,  I  will  send  them  by  mail,  or  express, 
■  pre-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

W.  D.  QATCHEL,  W.  D.  GATCHEL  &  CO., 

168  Race  Street,  319  "West  Jefferson  Street, 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO.  LOUISVILLE,   KY. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By    LYMAN    G.    BIGELOW. 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edition,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new 
one  at  less  cost,  and  now  at  a  REDUCED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  t<> 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 
BEADING  MATTER.  PHOTO.  ILLUSTEATIONS. 


I.  Introductory. 
II.  Artistic  Light. 

III.  Balance  of  Lines. 

IV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

V.  Backgrounds  and  Accessories, 
VI.   Composition,  Rules  and  Maxims. 
VII.    7:%,?  Studio. 
VIII.   FormulcB  -well  proved  and  used  by 
the  author  in  producing  the  work 
em.ployed  to  illustrate  his  book. 


1.  Cloud  Portrait. 

2.  Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 

3.  Cabinet,  plain — boy  on  a  velocipede. 

4.  Promenade,  lady  [interior). 

5.  Promenade,  lady  [moonlight). 

6.  Cabinet,  gentleman  [bust), 

7.  Cabinet,  lady  (|  length), 

8.  Cabinet,  lady  [bust). 

9.  Cabinet,  lady  (|  length). 

10.  Promenade,  group. 

1 1 .  Promenade,  group. 

12.  Promenade,  seaside. 


IX.   Printing  and  toning  formulcs . 

Together  TvilK  a  plan   of  Mr    BlgeloTv's  Skyllf^bt. 
«S~  A  flue  lot  ot  studies  and  capital  Instructions  for  producing  tliem.~iSei 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Pablisher,  912  &  914  Ghestnat  St..  Phiiaiia. 


I.  PAXSON, 


REMOVED    TO 

65  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York, 

Successor  to  Chas.  Paxson  &>  Bro. , 

SOLAR  PRINTER  for  the  TRADE. 

ENLARGEHENTS  AND  REDUCTIONS  ON  PAPER  OR  CANTiS. 

"With  an  enlarged  studio  and  increased  facilities  we  are  better  fixed  than  ever  before  to 
guarantee  promptness,  quality,  and  durability. 

SEND  FOR   NEW  SPECIAL  PRICE   LIST. 


The  Improved  Photograph  Cover. 

IT   SKRVKS  ALL.  THE  PURPOSES   OF  AN   ALBUM. 

It  is  made  with  expanding  back,  so  that  from  six  to  twenty-four  pictures  may  be  in- 
serted in  one  cover.  The  pictures  are  mounted  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  strips  of  linen 
or  strong  paper,  of  the  proper  width,  are  pasted  on  one  edge,  by  which  the  picture  is  inserted 
and  held  in  place  in  the  cover  by  a  paper  fastener.  T^or  binding  together  views  of  your  town 
or  city,  or  portraits  of  celebreties,  they  are  very  neat.  The  following  is  a  list  of  sizes  and 
prices,  without  cards: 

For  Photographs.                           Per  doz.       Per  hunrlred.           For  Photographs.                        Per  doz.      Per  hundred. 
Card  Siie, $1.50     $10.00  Cal>inet  Size, $3.35     $13.00 

l-XrKA  HEAVY  COVEfS. 

5-8  Size, 4.50     33.00  4r-4  Size, 6.00     40.00 

8-10   "     8.00     56.50  11-14   "    9.00     65.00 

Speci.^1  sizes  made  to  order.     Samples  mailed  at  dozen  prices.     6end/or  some. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  pnoto.  Pabusuar,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PhUada. 
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tHONYIiCO-iV£ 


<-4. 


TOY^     TV\^ 


^^AN   DRY  PLATE 


^\ST\4;KV;% 


CO^^' 


^A/*y^9. 


.Ck^\.\"\\U^ 


^^^X    ^\-KT\LS. 


-^ 


c^j^yj^o/f/^^ 


/f^-JL/A^Z^,- 


/^^-^l./  C^£^ 


\i^X    V\.N-^tS 


■o^M^^M^**^*^**^^ 


c<z^/v  "ie  teAfetZ  hi/   cuzt/  OnC 


£ASrAfAJVPlAreS  are  ayokrwrrlec^ed   <5y  all   l/te 
LfAIJ//VC  P//OrOG/^/IP//£'/{'S  lo  6e  the  ies'lr  cuul  l^ke 

MOSr/?£l/AS££  in.  fke  marTcel.  ^ _ 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR . 

J^O/i  SA££ Br k\A.  ^^.KV^^S . 


READ  ^WHAT  OUR  CUSTOMERS  SAY, 

Painesville,  O.,  Feb.  11th,  1881. 
Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  To  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  your 
Dry  Plates  very  mildly  expresses  my  admiration  for 
them.  My  first  plate  was  a  splendid  negative.  I  don't 
want  ever  to  be  without  them. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  R.  Davis. 


Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co. 

GentlemeI'I  :  On  December  9th,  18S0,  I  exposed 
eighty-five  of  your  Dry  Plates,  8  x  10  size,  making  two 
exposures  on  each  plate,  say  170  exposures  in  all.  After 
development  I  sent  for  two  sitters  only,  for  re-sittin?, 
and  those  two  were  taken  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  or  nearly  an  hour  after  the  usual  hour  for 
sittings  with  wet  plates.     Respectfully, 

Geo.  G.  Rockwood. 

Mr.  Rockwood  uses  our  plates  daily,  in  his  regular 
practice,  "with  the  greatest  success. 

Boston,  Jan.  19th,  1881. 

Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co.  :  I  have  had  some  of 
your  Dry  Plates  from  Messrs  Anthony,  and  like  them 
so  well  that  I  should  like  to  use  them  altogether. 

-Yours  truly,  Jas.  Notman. 


A.  C.  McIntyre,  the  well-known  photographer  at 
Alexandria  Bay  and  Rockville,  Canada,  writes  us  that 
on  a  recent  trip,  photographins;  bridges  for  the  Canada 
Central  R.  R.,  he  exposed  thirteen  of  our  8x  lOplates 
and  got  eleven  good  negatives,  better  than  his  wet 
plates  exposed  the  same  trip. 

December  1st  ,  1881. 

Owin^  to  Improted  Machinery  and  Increased  Facilities  for  manufacturing  them, 
the  prices  of  Eastman's  Gelatine-Bromide  Dry  Plates  have  been  changed  to  the 
following : 


Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

3Xx4X. 

.$0  e5 

5     x6, 

$1  35 

6^^    SVz, 

$2  40 

4      x5. 

.    O  95 

5      xV, 

1  65 

8      xlO, 

3  60 

4;<x5K, 

.    1  00 

5>^x7. 

1  75 

lO      xl2, 

5  20 

4Xx6>^, 

.    1  25 

5      x8, 

1  85 

11      xl4, 

6  80 

Per  doz. 

14x17, 

$10  oo 

17x20, 

.      17  50 

18x22, 

.     20  OO 

20x24, 

24  OO 

We  have  just  completed  a  large  and  well-appointed  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  our 
Plates,  which  will  enable  \is  to  "furnish  them  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before.  Our 
patented  machinery  for  coating  plates  gives  us  an  immense  advantage  over  other  makers 
who  are  confined  to  the  old  methods. 

EASTMAN  DRY  PLATE  OO. 
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ROBINSON'S 

PICTORIAL 

EFFECT    IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

SHOnLD  BE  READ  ly  EVERY  REGAIIVE  MAKER  PRACTISIM  IN  ailfl  ODT  of  DOORS. 


CONTENTS 

. 

:hap. 

CHAP. 

I. 

Introductory. 

XVII. 

Portraiture. 

II 

'1  he  l-acuhy  of  Artistic  Sight. 

XVIII. 

Ponranure — The  Management  of  the  Sitter. 

in. 

P.ahince  ol    Lines  and  Contrast. 

XIX 

Ponraiture— The  I'ose. 

IV. 

B.ilancc — Examvlc. 

XX. 

I'ortraiiure — Groups^Proportion. 

V. 

Hal.ince — Examples — {continued). 

XXI. 

B  iCKgrounds. 

VI. 

Unity. 

XXII 

Accessories 

Vll, 

Examples — Expression. 

XXIII. 

Soine  t)ld  Notions  Touching  Portraiture. 

Vlll. 

PracuLC— 'riic  Choice  of  a  Subject. 

XXIV. 

Clii  irooscuro. 

IX 

Simple  Rnles. 

XXV. 

Chiaro-o-iiuro— Detail  or  Definition. 

X. 

Kiguies  in  Landscape — Truth. 

XXVI. 

Chiaro-osciiro — Vauous    Arrangements    of 

XI. 

The  Sky. 

Light  and  Shade. 

XII. 

The  Let;itimacy  of  Skies  in  Photographs. 

XXVII. 

Chiaru-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    of 

XIII. 

'I  he  Conipi  sition  of  the  Figure. 

Light  and  Sha'^e  'continued ). 

XIV. 

Pyramidal  Fuims. 

XXVIII 

Chiaro-oscuro— Br.;adth. 

XV. 

Variety  and  Repetition. 

XXIX 

Chi.iro-oscuro— Porlrailure— The  Studio. 

XVI. 

Variety  and  Kepetition  {continued') 

— Repose — 

XXX. 

Chi.iro  oscuro — General  Considerations. 

fitness. 

XXXI. 

Conclusion. 

No  one  can  study  this  excellent  work  without  being  better  able  to  po?e  and  compose  hi.s  subjects, 
and  to  light  thcui  more  artistically.  Those  who  are  unskilleii  comparatively,  hardly  leiilizc  how  much 
there  is  to  leain  that  is  of  value  to  them.  This  book  will  open  their  eyes  and  enlighten  them,  if  they 
can  but  see  when  their  eyes  are  ()pen. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  POPVLAR  PHOTO.  AVORK  EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  EUROPE. 

IT  IS  THE  BUCK.  \VARTEI>  AOM    BV  THE  AMERICtN  PHOTOGRAPHER,  TO  POST 

HIM  ON  THE  AliT  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cloth,  $1,50;  Paper,  $1.00.    Illustrated. 


WHAT  ITS  READERS  SAY: 


"  Mr.  n.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial 
Ejject  ill  Phoiuijnijjliy  is  a  gem,  the 
jjiir  excellence  of  all  photugrajihic 
books.  Jtf  pajices  are  lull  to  a  letter 
of  choice  and  valuable  instruction. 
If  there  is  one  who  has  not  read  it 
I  would  advise  him  tudu  so  at  unce." 
— G.  F.  E.  Pkahsall,  Brookhjii, 
N.  Y. 


"Pictorial  Effect 
is  a  success. "- 

M.      11.      A). DEE, 
Marlboro,  Mumi. 


"I  would  advise  all  photographic 
art  students  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr. 
II.  P.  Kobinson's  Pictorial  Effect  in 
/'liotit(jra/)lii/,  one  of  the  best  and 
nio.-t  complete  works  ever  published 
on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
jdiotographers.  Read  it  over  and 
over.  Every  page  teaches  a  grand 
lesson." — .Iames  Mullen,  Lexiuy- 
tuii,  Keittuckij. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA 


CARTE    ENVELOPE, 

MARTIN  &  WM.  H.  NIXOF,  Manufacturers, 
2400  VINE  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


50 


With  increased  facilities,  having  extended  our  manufacture,  we  offer  to  the  trade  the  following 
line  of  goods,  each  kind  being  numbered  to  facilitate  ordering : 

No.  Per  1000. 

16.  Ferrotype  Holders. — White,  buff,  or 
maroon  card;  red,  gilt,  or  embossed 
border;  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  and  10; 
double  card, ^3  00 

Paper  back,     2  50 

17.  Bon-ton  Ferrotype  Holders.— White, 
buff,  or  maroon  card ;  red,  gilt,  or 
embossed  border;  arch  and  oval  open- 
ings, double  card 3  S^ 

Paper  back,    3  00 

18.  Cabinet  Ferrotype  Holders. — White, 
buff,  or  maroon  card ;  red  or  gilt 
border;  arch  and  oval  openings  (3X- 
4)4);  double  card, 800 

Paper  back,    7  00 


No.  Per  1000 

—    Ferrotype  Envelopes. — White  or  buff 

card;  red,  gilt,  or  embossed  border; 

Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  and  10  openings,  . 

11.  Bon-ton  Ferrotype  Envelopes. —White 
or  buff  card  ;  red  or  gilt  border ;  arch 

and  oval  openings, 3  75 

11  )4-  Bon-ton    Ferrotype    Envelopes. — 

Assorted  colors, 4  00 

12.  Bon-ton  Ferrotype  Envelopes. —White 
or  buff  card  ;  emliossed  border;  arch 

and  oval  openings, 4  5° 

15.  Cabinet  Ferrotype  Envelopes. — White 
or  buff  cards;  red  or  gilt  border;  arch 
and  oval  openings  (3  X  4^),     .      .     .     9  00 


The  following  are  made  entirely  of  line  cap  paper,  of  various  tints,  and  are  handsomely  embossed 


and  printed  in  gilt : 

No.  Per  1000. 

20.  Cabinet  or  Imperial  Envelope. — Arch 
opening,  pink  paper,  gilt,    .     .      .     .^1500 

21.  Half    Size. — Square    opening,    pink 
paper,  gilt, 12  50 

22.  Victoria. — Oval  opening,  pink  paper, 

gilt 10  00 

23.  Carte  Envelope. — Side  flap,  embossed, 

oval  (white,  buff,  green,  or  pink),     .    6  00 

24.  Carte  Envelope. — Side  flap,  embossed, 

arch  (white,  buff,  green,  or  pink),     .    6  00 

25.  Carte  Envelope. — End  flap,  gilt  oval, 
(white,  buff,  green,  or  pink),     ...    6  00 


No.  Per  1000. 

26.  Carte  Envelope. — End  flap,  gilt  arch, 
(white,  buff,  green,  or  pink),     .     .     .  $6  00 

27.  Gem  Envelope. — Side  flap,  embossed, 

oval  (white,  buff,  green,  or  pink),     .     5  00 

28.  Gem  Envelope. — Side  flap,  embossed, 

arch  (white,  buff,  green,  or  pink),     .     5  00 

29.  Carte  Bag,  or  Mailing  Envelope,  .     .     2  25 

30.  Cabinet  Bag,  or  Mailing  Envelope,    .    4  00 
Fancy    Embossed   and    Enameled    Carte 

Envelopes, assorted  colors  (Imported)  10  00 
Fancy   Lace    Carte    Envelopes,   assorted 

colors    (Imported), 20  00 


NEGATIVE  PRESERVERS. 

They  consist  of  an  envelope  made  of  strong,  stout  paper,  one  end  open,  and  cut  to  admit  of  re- 
moving the  negative,  and  having  on  one  side  three  printed  lines,  for  the  number,  name,  and  remarks. 
They  are  put  up  in  packages  of  500  each,  and  cost  as  follows : 

No. 


No.  Per  1000. 

1.  For  Negatives  3Xx4X, fe  05 

2.  "  4X^5K, 385 

3-  "  4Xx6>^» 460 


Per  1000. 

4.  For  Negatives  5x8,  ^5  40 

S-  "  6)4x8)4, 610 

6.  "  8x10,        765 


FOR  SALE  BY 


A.  M.  COLLIWS,  SON"  &  CO.,  Phila. 
WILSON,  HOOD   &  CO.,  Phila. 
E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  N".  Y. 


SCOVILL  MANUFACTUR'G  CO.,  N.  Y". 
BENJ.  i'RENCH  &  CO.,  Boston. 

AND  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 
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WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUIUES. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  voLnniES. 


lUPsnowisa.aEAKT^  Bouit:  abound  tbk  vsua 


These  descriptions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lautern  Exhibitor  and  Lecturer.  They 
help  you  choose  slides.  They  tell  you  what  facts  and  figures  the  public  want  to  know  about  the 
places  and  things  you  exhibit.  The  contents  are  divided  into  JOURNEYS  or  selections  as  per 
list  below  : 


VOLUME  I.  306  PAGES, 

Contains  NINE  Journeys: 

A — France  and  S-w^itzerland. 

B — Belgium,      Germany,      Austria, 

Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
C— Italy— Lakes,    Cities,     and    the 

Italian  Art  Galleries. 
D— Holland,      Denmark,     Norway, 

S^veden,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
E— Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey, 

Greece,  and  India. 
P — England,  Scotland,  and  United 

States  of  America. 
G— Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
H — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
I— The  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

IN  ALL,  O  VEH  900  S  UBJECTS. 

.  PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


VOLUME  n.  331  PAGES, 

Ck>ntains  TWELVE  Journeys: 

J — Germany  and  Russia. 

K— Belgium  and  Austria. 

L — France— Cities  and  Provinces. 

M— Spain  and  Portugal. 

N— Switzerland— The   Four  Alpine 

Routes. 
O— Italy,  Ischia,  and  Sicily. 
P— Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Q— Palestine  and  India. 
R— Scotland — Cities  and  Ruins. 
S— Ireland. 
T — England— Cities,  Museums,  and 

Ruins. 
U — United  States  of  America. 

IN  ALL,  1073  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


THE  TWO  VOLUMES   BY  EXPRESS  FOR  $3.00. 


' "  Those  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  only  as  a  photographic  writer, 
will  be  pleased,  when  reading  these  two  volumes,  to  find  him  equally  at  home  in  his  eye-photograpk 
descriptions,  which  are  full  of  humor,  accurate  description,  instruction,  and  entertainment.  Next 
to  making  these  journeys  yourself,  is  reading  the  eloquent  collections  of  an  eye-witness,  as  found 
in  these  two  grand  books  of  travel.     They  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young.'' — Press. 


For  Sale 
by  All  Dealers. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 


-tn  W^EMW  ©N  EYE^Y  B^^i^Cp  6F  PJI0Te6R^PpY.3{e<- 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  monthly  Magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs  of  superior  merit.  $5.00  a  year ; 
$2.50  for  six  months. 

Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of 
success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to 
the  practical,  working, growing  photographer.  Do  not 
go  without  its  valuable  help. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $2.50.     Second 
edition  now  ready. 

This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into 
all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  stiver  printing, 
and  isy«//  of  good. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

THE   NEWEST  AND    MOST   COMPLETE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   LESSON-BOOK. 

Covers  Every  Department. 

3S3  Pages.    Finely  Illustrated.     Only  $4.00. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


WILSON'S  LANTEPJJ  JOURNEYS. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson.     In  Two  Yols. 
Price,  $2.00  per  vol. 

For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts 
in  entertaining  style  of  about  2000  places  and  things, 
including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 


PnOTOGRAPHEKS' 
POCKET  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.     Price,  $1.50. 

For  the  dark-room.     It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other 
book.     Full  of  formula — short,  practical,  and  plain. 


BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOaRAPHT. 

Price  reduced  to  $4.00. 

For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats  his  "  Album  of  Lighting 
and  posing."  Superb  1  With  twelve  photographs  and 
instructions. 


AMERICAN  CARBON  MANUAL. 

Price,  $2.00. 

For  those  who  want  to  try  the  Carbon  printing  pro- 
cess, this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 


BURNET'S  HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 

Price,  $3.50. 

All  should  study  it.  A  splendid  work,  largely  illus- 
trated, giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  po- 
sing. 


THE  FERROTTPER'S  GUIDE. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Cheap  and  complete.     For  the  Ferrotyper,  this  is  the 
only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 


STUDIES  IN  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $3.60. 

Embellished  with  six   fine  cabinet  and  promenade 
portrait  studies. 


PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  II.  P.  R0BIN.SON.     For  the  Art  Photog- 
rapher.   Cloth,  $1.50.    Paper  cover,  $1.00. 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE. 

By  John  L.  Gihon.     Cloth  bound,  $1.50. 

The  newest  and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1882. 

Cloth  bound,  $1.00  ;  paper  cover, 
50  cts.     Back  vols,  same  price. 

Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnnt  St.,  Philada. 
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A  CARD! 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  BEWARE, 


AND  BE  NOT 


DECEIVED  BY  WATER  MARKS. 


<3-.  GENNERT  is  the  original  importer  of  S.  &  M.  Paper ;  has  imported  it  for 
twelve  years,  and  had  the  brand  registered  September  14th,  1875. 

G.  GENNERT  keeps  up  this  famous  brand  by  employing  the  best  manufac- 
turer in  Dresden,  whose  paper  will  neither  blister  nor  the  albumen  wash  off. 

G.  GENNERT  has  withdrawn  his  support  from  the  monopoly  known  as  the 

United  Factories  of  Photographic  Paper  of  Dresden,  because 

their  paper  was   returned   to  him   constantly  last  year.     Photographers 

got  sick  of  blisters  and  bad  eggs,  and  so  did  he. 

G.  GENNERT  employs  the  best  independent  manufacturer  in  Dresden  to  make 
his  S.  &  M.  Paper,  as  well  as  his  new  Eagle  Brand,  acknowledged  to  be  the 
finest  German  papers  in  the  market. 

G.  GENNERT  is  the  only  one  who  has  fought  this  monopoly  in  their  idea  that 
any  trash  was  good  enough  for  the  United  States,  provided  it  had  the  water- 
mark ! 

G.  GENNERT  has  originated  the  water-mark,  but  discontinued  it  as  soon  as 
he  found  it  was  defective  as  to  quality. 

G.  GENNERT  reminds  the  photographers  that  it  is  the  albumen  surface  that  is 
printed  upon,  and  not  the  water-mark,  as  one  might  think  in  reading  the  ad- 
vertisements of  monopolists,  who  would  like  to  make  people  believe  so. 

The  only  paper  albumenized  with  fresh  eggs  that  does  not  blis- 
ter, turn  yellow,  or  the  albumen  wash  off,  and  that  speaks  for  itself, 
is  the  original  S.  &  M.,  without  water-mark,  or  the  new  Eagle 
brand,  which  trade-mark  was  granted  to  me  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  June  14th,  1881.  It  is  for  sale  by  all  dealers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  by 

G.  GENNERT. 

105  William  Street,  New  York. 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  ^  CO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIGTLANDBR    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  "WONDEKFUL 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOft 

WORK.     FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


FOR 


PORTRAITS.     ^M 


<^ 


FOR 


Mt$       VIEWS. 


CAMERA    BOXES 

OF    SUPERIOR    QUALITY    AND    AT    VERY    LOW    PRICES. 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds,  Velvet  Passepartouts, 

Card  Stock,  Chemicals, 

French  and  English  Glass,  Stereoscopes, 

B.  P.  O.  Glass,  Frames. 


^ 


^u  ^miimx  ^Mt^. 


Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 
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1\£L  "^T 


NEW 


PRICE,  $10 


T^zs  is  the  finest  Balustrade  I  have  ever  seen 

for  the  money. 

The  height  is  three  feet,  the  length  five  feet,  and  weight  about 
thirty  pounds. 

I  shall  have  other  new  accessories  of  beautiful  designs  shortly 
after  the  holidays.     Also  a  fine  line  of  new  grounds  at  bottom 


prices. 


220  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  PURE 


'HOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS, 

108  porth  fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Standard  Quality  and  Parity  of  our  Chemicals  make  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 


-rt^3+STOCKDEALERS  ONLY  SUPPLIED.+^#- 


REFINERS  of  COLD  and  SILVER  WASTE. 

jg@°*  Waste  sent  through  Stockdealers  ivill  receive  prompt  afiention.'°'^^ 

TBAPP  &  MUNCH, 

Friedberg  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany, 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Photographic  Paper 

IN  SINGLE,  DOUBLE,  AND  QUADRUPLE  SHEETS. 

RIVES  &  SAXE,  in  White,   Pink,  Lilac,  Blue,  in 

Brilliant,  Extra  Brilliant,  and  Double  Albumen. 


Kapid  printing  without  blisters  or  cracks  in  the  albumen ;  quick  toning  in  rich,  elegant 
tones;  small  consumption  of  gold  and  silver,  are  some  of  the  prominent  qualities  of  our 
present  preparation,  the  permanency  of  which  we  guarantee. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION   IS   DIRECTED  TO   THE 


T.  &  1.  New  Albumen  and  New  Doiljle  Albumen, 

Which,  besides  possessing  all  the  above  enumerated  qualities,  retain  their  color 
(rose  tint)  though  exposed  to  the  strongest  sunlight. 

WILLY  WALLACE,  Ko.  4  SmITst.,  NEW  YORK. 


OUR  MAGAZINE! 

^T     ^^  1  ft  ft  Q  -^ — %^ 

The  Eighteenth  Year  of  the  "Philadelphia  Photographer"  closes 

with  the  December  number,  and  as  usual  at  this  season,  we  come  to  our  readers  with 
thanks  for  their  patronage  and  hopes  for  a  rejiewal  of  their  subscriptions. 

The  advanced  position  which  we  have  maintained  for  our  magazine  in  all 
these  years  should  be  an  earnest  to  its  patrons  of  the  help  it  will  be  to  them  in  the 
future. 

Its  circulation  is  far  the  largest  of  any,  though  other  magazines  in  the 
same  line  are  offered  for  two-fifths  and  three-fifths  of  its  cost. 

Photographers  will   have  the   best,    and  therefore  the  Philadelphia 

Photographer  continues  to  be  the  best  patronized. 

The  extra  money  we  get  we  always  divide  by  securing  the  best  home  and 
foreign  writers,  the  finest  engravings,  and  the  rarest  pictures  for  embellishjnent. 

"We  make  the  thing  mutual,  and  give  to  our  readers  as  they  give  unto  us — 
always  liberally. 

Entertaining,  timely,  and  instructive  matter  pertaining  to  our  art  is 

always  given  iti  these  pages  in  fullest  detail  and  never  stinted. 

It  is  a  continuous  world's  exposition  of  what  transpires,  and  has  con- 
tinually in  view  the  advance  and  progress  and  growth  of  the  art,  its  votaries  and 
their  business  interests. 

Better  results  are  promised/t'r  the  future,  and  no  pains  or  expefise  will  be 
spared  to  secure  all  needed,  and  to  prevent  all  not  needed  by  our  subscribers. 

Our  pictures  are  partly  printed  for  the  fiew  year,  and  include  the  work  of 
Gilbert  S^  Bacon  (with  two  of  Osborne' s  foregrounds^,  Philadelphia  ;  eleven  studies 
{in  a  '■^Mosaic''  group)  by  five  of  the  best  Paris  photographers ;  life  statuary,  by 
John  A.  Scholten,  St. Louis ;  D.  H.  Anderson,  New  York;  J.  H.  Lamson,  Portland, 
Me.;  J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago,  III.;  Henry  Rocher,  Chicago;  a  fine  Colorado  view; 
some  views,  etc. ,  from  foreign  lands — as  many  as  can  be  croivded  in — an  elegant  album. 

Photo-engravings,  studies  in  pose,  etc.,  will  be  profusely  scattered  through  the 
volutne,  and  everything  done  to  make  this  Magazine  so  good  you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  it. 

B®"-  WONT  YOU  1  TATP'P  "P  A  QP  HTTP  T  TQT  J  BY  getting  one 

PLEASE  TRY  TO  j  UN  UllljiilOlj  U  U II  LiiO  1  |  NEW  SUBSOEIBER 

The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum  ; 
$2.50  for  Six  Months;  50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Premium  R/<?r  new  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
^l  per  year,  payable  in  any  of  our  publications.     No  premium  for  a7i  old  subscriber. 

NOTICE   TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscription  price,  go  per  year,  $2.50       ADVERTISING  sheets  are  bound       The  attention   of  advertisers,   and 
forsixmonths,50cents  per  copy,  post-    with  each  number  of  the   Magazine,    those  having  galleries,  etc.,  for  sale, 

.,_.,.,.        ,  ,  .  ,        .  .  ,        ,     ,-  ,     IS  called   to   our  Specialties  pages. 

paid.     Positively  m  advance.  |  Advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  fol-   Xerms,  $1  for  six  lines,  and  2.5  cents  for 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  post-office  or-   lowing  rates  :  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a 

der,  or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of  One  Six         One    ,  !'"«•  always  in  advance.      Duphcate 

T'j         J   T      iTT-i  ■  /■      LI  '  ,^     ,7      „,      .,        tr         I  insertions,  oO  cents  less,  each. 

tdward  L,.   Wilson,   is   preferable   to  Month.  Months.   Year.        ...   ,  ,  ,    ,       t^     ,  ^  , 

VI  ,->,,.  T^  ^      ^  „  „„     „„„„„!      We  have  added  an  Exchange  Column 

bank-notes.     Clearly  give  your  Post-    One  Page $20.00  $110.00  $200.00  i  [„   ^ut  Magazine,  wherein   photogra- 

Office,  County,  and  State.  Half    "    12.00       66.00     120.00  '  phers  having  articles  for  exchange  can 

Canada  subscribers  must  remit   24   Quarter  Page...    7.00       38.50       70.00   "f^"^  advcrtisenients  at  the  low  price 
j;     ,    ,         ,  °  ^  ^„        _„  „.  „  „„    of  lo  cenis   per  line,  or  traction  ol  a 

cents  extra,  to  prepay  postage.  j  Eighth  ...     4.00       22.00       40.00   jingof^even  words  to  a  line. 

Foreign  subscriptions  must  be  ac-   Cards,    6  lines  i      Operators    desiring    situations,    no 

companied  by  the  postage  in  addition.  I      or  less 2.00       11.00       20.00   charge. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  PubUsher  and  Proprietor,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PMlada. 
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It  is  called  the  CBEAFEST  FHOTOGMAPMIC  ZITEJtATUJtE  IK  THE  WOUID. 

144  PAGES.— 50  CENTS;   CLOTH  COVER,  $1.00.-144  PAGES. 

Two  thousand  copies  ivere  ordered  by  one  dealer  before  the  book  tvas  printed,  and  nearly 
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AFARTUlPIOTOfiRAFIII!  ENCTCLOFEDIA. 

5y  Edward  L.  Wilsok,  Editor  "  PAite.  Photographer,"  ^'  Photo.  Mosaics,"  etc. 


A  STANDARD  BOOK  FOR  ALL  WORKERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


CONTENTS. 

Lesson  A.  Treatment  of  the  Subject — B.  The  Needful  Apparatus — C.  The  Objective  or  Lens — D.  The 
Dark-Eoom — E.  Preparation  of  the  Glass — F.  Chemicals  and  Solutions — G.  The  Manipulations — H. 
Manipulatory  Miseries — I.  Retouching  the  Negative — J.  The  Glass  Studio — K.  Accessories  and  Light 
— L.  Managing  the  Model — M.  Printing  on  Albumen  Paper— N.  Printing  on  Plain  Paper — 0.  Generai, 
Remarks  on  Printing — P.  Printing  on  Various  Surfaces — Q.  Printing  Perplexities — R.  Art  in  Printing  — 
S.  Mounting  and  Finishing — T.  Photography  Outside — U.  Bromo-Gelatin  Emulsion  Work — V.  Vogel's  Collo- 
dion Emulsion — W.  Enlargements  and  Lantern  Slides — X.  Phototypes,  Platinotypes,  and  Collodion  Trans- 
fers— T.  Wastes  and  Their  Worth — Z.  Metrical  Measuring — &.  Concluding  Confab — Index  (Six  Pages.) 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  most  valuable  work  ever  offered  to  the  working  photographer. 
It  contains  352  pages ;  7x8f  inch  cover,  and  is  IV  inches  thick.     More  than  100  illustrations.     It 
gives  full  details  of  all  practical 

PROCESSES,  OLD  AND  NEW,  PUBLIC  AND  SECRET. 

Among  the  latter  are  the  "  Phototype,"  sometimes  called  the  "  Artotype  "  process,  with  examples  ; 
I  many  of  the  "Lightning"  processes;  the  "  Platinotype  "  process;  the  "Collodion  Transfer"  or 
"  Megatype  "  process,  and  many  others. 

58  pages  are  devoted  to  Posing  and  Lighting  ;  37  pages  give  instructions  in  Emulsion  "Dry  "  Work ; 
29  pages  show  how  to  Build  and  Use  Skylights;  108  pages  furnish  instructions  for  Manipulating 
Negatives ;  37  pages  are  applied  to  Printing  Formula  and  Dodges  ;  175  pages  gives  Notes  from  Authors 
all  over  the  world. 

It  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  made,  especially  for  it,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of 


$4.00  POST-PAID  $4.00. 


For  the  beginner,  for  the  amateur,  for  the  photographic  worker,  it  is  believed  to  be  most  complete. 
No  live  photographer  should  fail  to  get  it  soon,  before  his  neighbor  is  ahead. 

1  (OVER) 


PARTIAL  INDEX; 


This  is  added  in  order  to  give  the  buyer  a  good  idea  of  what  he  may  get  for  his  money.  It  will  be  seen, 
also,  that  Photographies  is  not  a  book  for  a  single  reading  only,  but  a  thorough  encyclopedia  of  practical  pho- 
tographic information  that  will  serve  for  all  time.  There  is  scarcely  a  thing  you  are  likely  to  want  in  your 
practice  that  you  may  not  find  in  its  pages.  There  is  only  room  for  a  condensed  index.  The  whole  covers 
six  pages  of  Photographies, 
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Fuming  the  Paper. 
Fusing  the  Bath. 
Glace  Prints. 
Glass,  Preparation  of  the. 
Studio,  The. 


Gold   Toning-Bath,  Treatment   of 

the. 
Gun-Cotton,  The. 
Hands,  The. 

Stains  on  the. 
Harmony. 
Horizontal  Lines. 
Husnik's  Process  for  Phototypes. 
Intensifier,  The. 

Ammonia  and  Mercury. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury. 

Ferrid  Cyanide. 

Iron  and  Acid. 

Perchloride  of  Iron. 

Permanganate  of  Potash. 

Pyrogallic  Aoid. 

Sehlippe's  Salts. 

Silver  and  Acid. 
Interior  Work. 
Kaolin,  Rectifying  Printing-Bath 

with. 
Landscape  Apparatus. 

Photography. 

Views,  Formula  for. 
Lantern  Slides  and  Enlargements. 
Leaking  of  the  Glass  Studio; 
Lens  or  Objective,  The. 
Lenses,   Angle   of    View   Possible 
with. 

Choice  of. 

Porms  of. 
Light  and  Accessories. 

and  Shade,  or  Chiaro-Oscuro. 

Reflected. 
Lighting,  Rembrandt's  Style  of. 
"  Lightning"  Processes. 
Linen,  Printing  on. 
Lubricating  the  Prints. 
Managing  the  Model. 
Manipulations,  The. 
Manipulatory  Miseries. 
Marbled  Appearance  of  the  Paper. 

Red  Lines  on  Prints. 
Mealiness  in  Prints. 
Measles  or  Mottles  on  Prints. 
Measuring  Metrical. 
Medallion  Printing. 
"  Megatypes." 
Metallic  Spots  in  Prints. 
Model,  Study  the. 
Mounting  and  Finishing. 
•  Paste. 

^  without  Cockling. 
Nature,  Study. 

Negative,  A  Generally  Wretched. 
Negatives,  Black  and  White. 

Defects  in. 

"  Doctoring  "  for  Printing. 

for  Solar  Printing. 

Preserving  of. 

Printing  Dense. 

Printing  Weak. 

Removing  Stains  from. 
Network,  Formation  on  the  Film  of. 
Objective  or  Lens,  The. 
Objects,  Distances  of. 
Only  Lines  in  Negatives. 
Opaque  for  Negatives,  Gihon's, 
Outside  Photography. 

Chemistry  of. 

Work,  Art  Principles  in. 

Work,  Clouds  in. 

Work,  Exposure. 

AVork,  Keeping  Plates  for. 

Work,  Tent  for. 
Over-Exposure  of   Bromo-Gelatin 

Plates. 
Paper,  Cockling  of  the 

Drying  the. 

Expansion  and  Contraction  of. 


Fuming  the. 

Keeping  White  the.^ 

Marbled  Appearance  of  the. 

Sensitizing  the. 

Woolliness  of  the. 
Paste  for  Mounting. 
Patches  and  Stains  on  Prints,  Yel- 
low. 
Perplexities,  Printing. 
Perspeet'ue, 

Photography,  Landscape. 
Phototypes,  Basis  for. 

Exposure  of  the  Negatives  for. 

Husnik's     Substratum    for    the 
Plates  for. 

Inking  the  Films  for  Printing. 
Pinholes. 

Plain  Paper,  Printing  on. 
Platinotypes,  Sensitizing  the  Paper 
for. 

Cleaning  and  Washing. 

Development  of. 

Exposure  of  the  Paper. 
Poisons. 

Porcelain,  Printing  on. 
Posing,  Suggestions  about. 
Preserving  Negatives. 
Printing,  Art  in. 

by  the  Solar  Camera. 

Dense  Negatives. 

Development  Process  of. 

Flat  Negatives. 

Medallions. 

on  Albumen  Paper. 

on  Various  Surfaces. 

Stereoscopic  Views. 

Temperature  in. 

Vignettes. 

Weak  Negatives. 
Printing-Bath,  The. 

Decolorizing  the. 

Strengthening  the. 
Printing-Room,  The. 
Prints,  Acidifying  the. 

Blistering  of  the 

Burnishing  the. 

Defectively  Toned. 

Drying  the. 

Encaustic  Paste  for. 

Fading  of  the 

Fixing. 

Glace. 

Imperfect  Washing  of  the. 

Lubricating. 

Measled  or  Mottled. 

Metallic  Spots  in. 

Refuse  to  Tone. 

"Spotting"  the. 

Touching  Out. 

Treatment  with  Alum  of  the. 

Trimming. 

Warm-Water  Washing  of. 

Washing  in  "  Lead  Water." 

Washing  the. 

With  Red  Marbled  Lines. 

Yellowness  of  the. 
Productions  of  Photography,  The. 
Public,  Relation  of  the  Photogra- 
pher to  the 
Pure  Whites  in  Prints. 
Quick-Acting  Processes. 
Red  Patches  on  Prints. 
Reducing  Process  for  Solar  Nega- 
tives. 
Reinforcing  the  Negatives. 
Rembrandt's  Style  of  Lighting. 
Removing  Stains  from  Negatives. 
Retouching  Bromo-Gelatin  Plates. 

Process,  Solar  Negative. 

the  Negatives. 


Reversing  the  Negative,  Apparatus 
Robinson's  Print  Trimmer.  [for. 
Screens  and  Curtains.  ( 

Sensitizing  Paper  for  Platinotypes. 

the  Paper. 

the  Plate. 
Shortening  the  Exposure. 
Silver  Iodide,  to  make. 

Saving,  Method  of. 

Solutions,  Volumetric  Test  of. 
Sky  and  Clouds,  The. 
Softness  in  Lighting. 
Solar  Camera  Printing. 

By  Artificial  Light. 

Camera  Printing  Negatives,  re- 
touching. 

Negative  Reducing  Process. 

Retouching  Process. 
Stains  from  Negatives,  Removing. 

on  the  Hands. 
Stereoscopic  Views,  Printing. 

Negatives  Preparing. 
"  Stop,"  Use  of  the. 
Streaks  and  Stains  in  Negatives. 
Strengthening    Gelatin    Emulsion 
Plates. 

the  Printing-Bath. 
Studio,  the  Glass. 

Construction  of  the. 

Curtains. 

How  to  Build  a. 

Leaking'of  the  Glass. 

with  Curved  Light. 

Working  Plans  for  Construction. 
Subject,  Choice  of. 

Treatment  of. 
Table   for    Converting    Centigrade 
into  Fahrenheit. 

for  Converting  Cubic  Centimetres 
into  Ounces,  etc. 

for  Converting  Metrical  to  Troy 

Millimetres  into  Inches,  etc. 
Temperature  in  Printing. 
Tent,  The  Dark. 
Testing  of  Silver  Solutions. 
Toning  the  Prints. 

Bath,  Treatment  of  the  Gold. 

Defective. 

Solutions. 
Touching  out  Prints. 
Transfers,  Collodion,  lodizers  for. 

Coloring. 

Developer  for. 

Fixing. 

Gelatin  Paper  for. 

Printing. 
Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatin. 

for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  make. 
Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Varnishes  and  Varnishing. 
Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room. 
Views  of  Interiors. 

Collodion  for. 

Exposure  for. 

Figures  in. 

Light  for. 

Selection  of. 
Vignette  Printing. 

Paper,  Waymouth's. 

Printing  Attachment,  Singhi's. 
Vogel's  Collodion  Emulsion. 
Warm  Water  for  Washing  Prints 
Wash-Room  for  the  Prints. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth. 
Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  Use 

of. 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
Woolliness  of  the  Paper  Surface. 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 

(OVER.) 


l/l/hat  is  said  by  the  Readers  of  Photographies:^ 


We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues 
who  desire  to  possess  a  complete  photographic  library. 
— MoNS.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Moniteur  de 
la  PhotograpMe. 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  litera- 
ture will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the  work 
deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers  of  America 
E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  literature,  an  elegant  style  of  writing, 
a  concise  but  comprehensive  manner  of  expression, 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  object  of  his  efforts,  distinguish 
him  in  a  like  degree,  and  he  once  more  claims  our 
thanks  and  admiration  by  his  excellent  work  Photo- 
graphics. — Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitthei- 
hmgen,  Berlin. 

By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in 
America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas- 
terly handling  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  very  compre- 
hensible. It  is  magnificently  gotten  up.  The  author 
has  sacrificed  much  time  and  money  repeatedly  for  the 
furtherance  of  photography,  and  will  certainly  meet  a 
well-merited  success  with  his  new  work. — Dr.  E.  Horn- 
ing, Editor  of  Photographic  Correspondez,  Vienna. 

Please  forward  me  one  more  copy  of  Photographies, 
as  I  have  sold  the  first,  and  would  not  be  without  one 
for  triple  the  price. — Bmmerson  Goddard,  Woonsocket, 
R.  I. 

I  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  both  the  style 
and  the  matter,  adapted,  as  it  is,  to  the  novice  and  the 
practical  worker. — S.  P.  Tresize,  Grranville,  0. 

I  have  your  Photographies,  and  get  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  regularly.  I  could  not  do  very  well  with- 
out them.—  W.  F.  Staples,  Dallas,  Texas. 

It  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  tlie  photographic  art 
up  to  date,  and  I  am  much  pleased  with  it. — H.  L. 
Bliss,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to 
photography  I  have  seen. — J.  E.  Ryder,  Cleveland. 

Photographies  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.  We  are 
doing  our  best  to  push  it. — W.  Irving  Adams,  N.  Y. 

If  there  is  a  photographer  that  cannot  get  some 
valiig.hle  information  from  this  work,  he  must  be  ex- 
tremely well  posted. — John  E.  Singhi,  Rockland,  Me. 

I  think  it  will  go  first-rate.  It  is  an  elegant  book, 
and  ought  to  go.  I  recommend  it  as  the  best.— T.  W. 
Pattison,  with  H.  J.  Thompson,  Chicago. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  could 
hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  "setui  and  prac- 
tical publication. — Anthony's  Bulletin^  'H.Y. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Wilson's  Pho- 
tographies is  an  elementary  masterpiece  from  which  all 
cannot  fail  to  obtain  a  vast  quantity  of  information. — 
Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  Editor  Philadelphia 
Evening  News. 

It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art. 
The  some  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  authorities  you 
quote  from  was  a  task  of  itself,  and  its  whole  arrange- 
ment is  superb. — John  R.  Clemons,  Phila. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  valuable  com- 
pendium.— W.  H.  Jackson,  Denver,  Col, 


I  have  inquiries  tor  a  good  book  on  photography, 
and  I  think  yours  is  that  book. — John  Carbutt,  Phila. 

It  is  a  pity  you  can't  send  to  every  one  the  pages 
from  1  to  17 ;  all  would  be  sure  to  go  for  the  rest  of  it, 
— J.  H.  Hallenbeck,  New  York. 

It  is  a  complete  library. — W.  D.  Gatchel,  Cinn.,  0. 

We  know  of  no  one  in  our  fraternity  more  capable  of 
compiling  such  a  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  photo- 
graphic brotherhood  than  Mr.  Wilson.  His  constant 
intercourse  with  our  best  artists,  his  knowledge  of  art 
matters,  his  close  study,  observation,  and  writings  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years,  have  made  him  master  of  the 
situation. — J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  in  St.  Louis  Practical 
Photographer, 

This  valuable  and  suggestive  book  is  without  any 
doubt  the  greatest  effort  yet  made  by  its  author.  We 
have  spent  some  pleasant  hours  in  its  company,  and 
shall  hope  to  spend  many  more.  It  demands  a  position 
in  the  library  of  every  photographer,  and  this  position 
it  will  assuredly  attain  as  soon  as  its  merits  become 
known. — Editor  Photographic  Times  and  American 
Photographer.  ( 

<^  Photographies  is  my  evening  companion,  and  with  it 
the  evenings  are  very  short.  It  is  just  what  I  have 
been  wanting  for  a  long  time. — Well  G.  Singhi,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  good  work,  and  I  look  to  see  you  issue  a 
second  edition  as  soon  as  it  has  had  time  to  commend 
itself. — D.  Bachrach,  Jr.,  Bait.,  Md. 

I  consider  it  greatly  superior  to  anything  yet  pub- 
lished. It  is  complete. — J.  B,  Leisenring,  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa. 

It  is  a  most  useful  book,  and  its  practical  teachings 
to  the  studious  photographer  contain  the  most  valuable 
information. — C.  D.  Mosher,  Chicago. 

Photographies  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  I 
would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  pho- 
tography put  together.  The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  is 
original,  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutfihell. — 
B.  W.  KiLBURN,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

I  hope  that  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that  his 
$4  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  commission 
off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  its 
price — a  lenefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you  have 
played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photographic 
stage  for  us. — Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas.         ,,< 

It  is  the  most  unique  and  powerful  work  upon  the 
subject  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  tested  it  pretty 
thoroughly,  as  questions  have  arisen  in  my  daily  prac- 
tice, both  as  regards  the  manipulation  and  manufacture 
of  dry  plates  as  well  as  the  ordinary  practice  of  silver 
work,  and  in  no  ease  have  I  found  it  wanting.  But 
above  all,  the  fraternity  and  public  owe  you  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  your  ceaseless  and  loving  iteration  of  the 
need  of  art  study;  as  an  art  student  of  many  years,  I 
can  appreciate  your  labor  in  this  direction,  and  hope 
that  you  will  live  to  gather  and  enjoy  much  fruit  from 
the  tree  you  have  helped  to  plant  and  so  carefully  nur- 
ture.— J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

The  book  of  photography.  It  is  worth  the  price  with 
compound  interest. — P.  Kellmeb,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
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Mt^or^  pffof  otjfiApffr 


"Will  be  mailed,  post-paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Author  and  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 
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fTHE  SCOVILL 


PORTABLE  DRY-PLATE  ODTFITS 


FOR  AMATEURS. 


Old  Style  Equipment. 


The  increasing  interest  in  Dry-Plate  Pho- 
tography, and  the  impetus  given  by  it  to  the 
work  of  the  amateur,  has  created  a  demand 
for  special  apparatus  which  is  light,  compact, 
and  easily  carried  about.  We  are,  as  usual, 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  times.  The 
Cameras  and  Apparatus  of  our  make  are 
known  to  be  in  every  respect  the  most  accurate 
and  of  the  lightest  weight  of  any  in  the  world. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing Price  Lists  of 


New  Style  Equipment, 


Ne  Plus  Ultra  Apparatus  Outfits, 

All  Articles  of  wMcli  are  Warraotel  Accnrate  lii  every  Respect 


OUTFIT  A,  cotnplete,  price  $10,  comprises  a  View  Camera,  black,  with  rubbber 
bellows  and  rigid  platform,  for  making  4x5  inch  Pictures  ;  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate 
Holder;  1  Tripod  Camera  Stand;  1  "  Waterbury "  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens 
with  Standard  English  Flange;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  a,  complete,  price  $12,  comprises  a  View  Camera  for  taking  .5x8 
inch  Pictures.  Same  style  as  A  Camera.  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Tripod 
Camera  Stand;  1  "Waterbury"  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens  with  Standard  Eng- 
lish Flange ;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  C,  comjilete,  price  $18.50,  comprises  a  View  Camera  for  making  5x8 
inch  Pictures.  This  Camera  is  constructed  so  as  to  make  either  a  Cabinet  Picture  on 
the  full  size  of  the  plate  (5x8  inch),  or,  by  substituting  the  extra  front  (supplied  with 
the  outfit)  and  using  the  pair  of  lenses  of  shorter  focus,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
taking  Stereoscopic  Negatives,  also  by  the  same  arrangement  two  small  pictures,  4x5 
inches  each,  of  dissimilar  objects  can  be  made  on  the  one  plate.  Included  in  this  outfit 
are  also  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder  ;  1  large  "  Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Nickel- 
Plated  Lens  with  Standard  English  Flange;  1  pair  "Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Nickel- 
Plated  Matched  Stereoscopic  Lenses  ;  1  Tripod  Camera  Stand  ;  1  Carrying  Case. 
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American  Optical  Company's 
Apparatus  Outfits. 


This  apparatus  is  manufactured  in  New  Tork  City,  under  our  immediate  personal 
supervision  ;  and,  as  we  employ  only  highly  skilled  workmen,  and  use  nothing  but  the 
choicest  selected  materials,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  products  of  our  factory  are 
unequalled  in  durability,  excellence  of  workmanship,  and  style  of  finish.  This  fact  is  now 
freely  conceded  not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Australia,  and  South  America. 

Quality  being  considered,  our  prices  are  moderate,  as  the  same  grade  of  apparatus  can- 
not be  supplied  for  less  price. 

OUTFIT  -ZVo.  201,  complete,  price  $26.50,  consists  of  a  Mahogany  Polished 
Camera  for  taking  pictures  4x4  inches,  with  Folding  Bellows  Body,  single  swing, 
hinged  bed  and  brass  guides.  It  has  a  shifting  front  for  adjusting  the  sky  and  fore- 
ground, also  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Taylor  Folding  Tripod;  1  Canvas 
Case  to  contain  Camera  and  Holder. 

OUTFIT  No.  202,  complete,  price  $27.00,  consists  of  a  FoLDiNa  Mahogany 
Camera  for  taking  4x5  pictures,  same  style  as  201  Camera ;  also,  1  Patent  Double 
Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case;  1  Taylor  Folding  Tripod. 

OUTFIT  No.  203,  complete,  price  $41.00,  consists  of  a  Folding  Mahogany 
Camera,  fully  described  in  American  Optical  Company's  Catalogue,  and  well  known  as 
the  '76  Box.  It  is  adapted  for  taking  5x8  pictures,  and  also  for  taking  stereoscopic 
views,  together  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder ;  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case ;  1 
Taylor  Folding  Tripod. 

Cameras  in  Outfits  202  and  203  have  shifting  fronts,  and  are  equal  in  style  and  finish  to  the 
best  of  the  American  Optical  Co.'s  make. 

OUR  NE\V  PATENTED  DRY-PLATE  HOLDERS 

are  the  best  made,  and  answer  the  demand  in  dry-plate  work  for  something  that  will 
exclude  all  light.     Prices  of  Extra  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holders  are  as  follows  : 


4x4  Holders,  for  two  Plates, 

.  each,  $3.00 

4x5         "               li           11              _         ^ 

.       "       3.00 

5x8         "               <<           u              _         ^ 

.       "       4.00 

For  a  choice  of  Lenses  suitable  to  these  Outfits,  see  next  page. 
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MORRISON'S 

Wide-Angle  View  Lenses. 

PATENTED  MAY  21st,  1872. 

These  Lenses  are  absolutely  rectilinear ;  they  embrace  an  angle  of  fully  100  degrees, 
and  are  the  most  rapid  wide-angle  lenses  made.  We  recommend  them  for  use  with  the  fore- 
going outfits. 

Price  of  Morrison's  Wide-Angle  Lenses. 
No.  1,  f  Diam.  of  Lens,  4   x  4  in.  Plates,     3   in.  Equiv.  focus.     Price  each,        .     $25.00 
No.  2,  1       "       "       «'      4   x5    "         "         3J  "         "  "  "         "  .       26.00 

No.  3,  1       "       "       "      4^x7^"         "        4i  "         "  "  "         "  .       25.00 

No.  4,  1       "       "       "      5   x8    "         "         5J  "         "  "  "         "  .       25.00 


MORRISON'S 

Hapid  Stereoscopic  Lenses, 

FOR  INSTANTANEOUS  VIEWS  OR  LAWN  GROUPS. 

They  are  entirely  different,  in  many  particulars,  from  any  other  lenses  in  the  market. 
They  are  6  inch  focus  and  \\  inches  in  diameter,  and  are,  of  course,  made  in  matched  pairs, 
with  a  set  of  diaphragms  also  for  5x8  views. 

A  novel  and  ingenious  instantaneous  drop  is  also  provided,  passing  through  the  brass 
work,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  central  stop,  by  which  absolutely  instantaneous  views  may 
be  made,  sharp  all  over  to  the  very  edges,  without  being  diaphragmed  down. 

PRICE,  EACH,  $40.00. 


"PEERLESS" 

Quick-Acting  Stereoscopic  Lenses 

FOR  PORTRAITURE  OR  VIEWS. 

We  can  also  furnish  the  following,  either  single  or  in  pairs  : 

These  lenses  are  especially  designed  for  Stereoscopic  Photograph}^,  and  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  will  work  well  for  interiors  or  exteriors. 

They  are  particularly  adapted  for  instantaneous  work. 

Diameter  of  Lenses,  1^  inches  ;  focal  length,  3.|  inches. 

By  removing  the  back  lens  and  substituting  the  front  combination,  a  focal  length  of  5^ 
inches  is  obtained. 

They  are  supplied  with  six  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  morocco  case. 

PRICE,  PER  PAIR,  $25.00. 


Imitation  Dallmeyer  Lenses 

FOR  LANDSCAPES.  PRICE,  PER  PAIR,  $17.00. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  Photo.  Lenses  yet  produced.     Amateurs  will  find  these  Lenses 
perfectly  adapted  to  their  use.  [See  next  page.] 
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THE  SOOVILL 

DRY-PLATE  LMTEM 

PRICE,  $1.50  EACH. 

Designed  especially  for  use  by  the  photographer  or  amateur  in  the  dark-room,  when  developing 
plates  and  putting  them  in  the  plate  holders.  Guaranteed,  when  lighted  and  closed  up,  to  throw 
out  nothing  but  ruby  rays.  It  has  sixty-three  square  inches  of  glass,  through  which  enough  light 
shines  to  enable  the  occupant  of  the  dark-room  to  watch  the  development  of  the  largest  size  dry- 
plates  made,  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  chemicals  and  everything  used  in  manipulation.  The 
illustration  here  presented  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  lantern  when  closed. 


i 
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In  height  the  Scovill  Lantern  is  a  trifle  over  twelve  inches,  and  is  four  and  a  half  inches  square. 
Each  corner  is  protected  by  a  strip  of  metal,  which  acts  as  a  double  safeguard.  It  not  only  pre- 
vents white  light  from  the  inside  stealing  out  there,  but  it  also  keeps  the  four  panes  of  ruby  glass 
from  any  ordinary  risk  of  breakage.  For  the  latter  reason  the  Scovill  Dry-Plate  Lantern  is  a  great 
improvement  over  lamps  with  ruby  chimneys,  which,  being  unguarded,  are  so  easily  cracked  or 
broken,  and  such  a  trouble  to  replace.  In  point  of  safety  this  lantern  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
to  a  lamp  of  any  style.  By  patented  devices  the  top  vent  and  the  lower  draft  holes  are  so  con- 
structed that  no  white  rays  can  escape  through  them,  and  thus  the  lantern  is  perfected  for  use  in 
the  dark-room. 

SOME  POINTS  ABOUT  THE  NEW  LANTERN. 


It  is  readily  extinguished. 

It  utilizes  the  entire  wick. 

It  is  not  liable  to  crack  the  glasses. 

It  requires  less  than  ordinary  care  to  keep  clean. 

It  is  simple  and  easily  understood. 

It  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

It  wants  no  skill,  care,  or  attention  in  use. 


It  requires  only  to  be  kept  in  oil. 

It  gives  at  all  times  a  symmetrical  flame  of 

maximum  size. 
It  maintains  a  full  and  brilliant  flame  as  long 

as  the  oil  lasts. 
It  is  easy  to  wick. 
It  is  conveniently  lighted. 

For  sale  by  JPhotograxtMc  Stock- Dealer's,  and  the 


SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 
December  i,  1881, 


419  &  421  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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ATWOOD'S 

PATENT  REVERSIBLE 


This  Frame  is  square.  It  is  made  with  double  corners,  and  in  utility  combines  the  action  of  the 
regular  and  the  lengthwise  Printing  Frames.  The  back  also  is  square,  with  small  blocks  cut  out 
to  fit  the  corners,  thus  allowing  the  back  to  be  placed  upon  the  negative  so  that  the  springs  and 
hinges  will  extend  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise  of  the  subject.  The  advantage  of  this  action  will 
easily  be  perceived. 

Suppose  the  negative  of  a  standing  figure  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Atwood  Frame  and  the 
back  put  in  with  the  springs  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  subject.  Either  half  of  the  backboard  can 
be  opened  and  thrown  over  on  the  other,  in  this  manner  allowing  such  an  examination  of  the  print 
as  to  show  a  view  from  the  head  to  the  foot. 

Again,  in  printing  from  a  group  negative  the  back  of  the  Atwood  Frame  can  be  placed  to  open 
crosswise  of  the  negative,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  when  examining  the  print  of  seeing  all  the  faces. 

In  printing  a  landscape  where  cloud  negatives  are  used,  and  the  back  has  been  set  in  the  manner 
just  described,  it  is  possible  to  contrast  the  sky  with  the  other  features  of  the  view  on  the  print. 

There  is  no  reason  why  prints  from  two  5x8  negatives  of  different  subjects  may  not  be  made  at 
one  time  in  an  8x10  Atwood  Frame.  Other  good  uses  will  be  apparent,  and  we  need  not 
enumerate  them.  The  back  can  be  made  to  open  two-thirds  instead  of  at  the  centre  where  so 
desired  and  ordered. 

PRICE     LIST 

ATWOOD  PATENT  KEVEKSIBLE  FEINTING  FRAMES. 

Size  for  1-2  negatives,  each $0  75 

»        4x    4         »               »         90 

»        8x10         »                »          1   20 

»      10x12         »                » 1  60 

»      11x14         »               »         2  75 

»      13x16         »                »          3  50 

Supplied  by  Photographic  Stock-Dealers^  and 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

419  and  421  Broome  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 
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GIHON'S 


OPA 


Is  designed  for  Completeljr  Obscuring  tlie  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Retouching 
Negatives,  Faulty  Skies  in  Landscapes,  Coating  tke  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera 
Boxes,  Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  "Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  answering  all  tUe  Requirements  of  the   Intelligent  Pliotograplier  in  tlie  Pro- 
duction of  Artistic  Results  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

It  is  applied  with  a  brush,  dries  quickly  and  sticks. 


GIHON'S   CUT-OUTS, 

FOR  PRINTING  MEDALLION  PICTURES, 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean  cut, 
most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose. Each  package  contains  30  Cut-Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for  five 
differently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

'j    Price f  $1.00  per  Pachage.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly,  by 
addressing  the  manufacturer.     No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
J^^  No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  medallion  pictures  without  them. 

THEY  HAVE  JVO  EQUAL  FOR  QUALITY. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included. 

Promenade  Size  now  Eeady.    Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen, 
fi@- OUT-OUTS  (thirty),  SLGC^^^a     J8^- OPAQUE,  50  CENTS.-^^^a 

FOIt  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Address  all  orders  to 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  CONSUMERS  OF  DRY  PLATES. 


Having  made  important  improvements  in  the  formulae  and  details  of  manufac- 
ture of  Gelatine  Plates,  by  which  certainty,  uniformity,  and  excellence  are  secured, 
the  subscriber  is  enabled  to  make  a  large  reduction  in  the  price  of  his  celebrated 

DIAMOND 


Gelatine 


Plates. 


Trade  Mark. 


These  Plates  are  found  to  be  indispensable  to  every  photographer  who  gives 
them  a  fair  trial.  They  are  the  easiest  to  work,  the  most  rapid  and  uniform  of 
any  Dry  Plate  in  the  market.  Owing  to  the  large  and  increasing  demand  for 
them,  I  have  been  compelled  to  dispose  of  my  studio  at  Wakefield,  and  have 

Removed  to  Leominster,  Mass., 

where  I  have  fitted  up  a  factory  with  every  facility  for  the  production  of  perfect 
plates. 

Should  your  dealer  decline  to  furnish  these  plates,  because  of  the  larger  margin 
on  those  of  higher  price,  send  directly  to  the  undersigned. 


Size  of  Plates. 

3X  x4X  inches 

4  x5 
4Xx5K 

5  x7 
5      x8 


PRICE   LIST. 

Per  doz. 

$0  65 
O  90 


00 
25 
50 
75 
25 


Size  of  Plates. 

Per  doz. 

8x10 

nches    . 

$3  50 

10xl2 

5  OO 

11  xl4 

7  00 

13x16 

9  00 

14x  17 

"      double  thick 

glass 

10  00 

18x22 

II                     U                     11 

20  00 

20x24 

(I             11             11 

II 

25  00 

To  be  obtained  from  every  dealer  in  the  United  States,  or  direct  from  the  manu- 
facturer. Cash  to  invariably  accompany  the  order.  A  liberal  discount  to  dealers 
and  large  consumers.     Special  contracts  made  for  regular  supplies. 

Full  directions  for  developing,  fixing,  etc.,  accompany  each  package. 


The  only  satisfactory  sensitized  paper  made  in  America  is  the 

Diamond  Sensitized  Paper. 

PRICES,   FREE    BY   MAIL: 

Single  Albumen,  $2,25  per  dozen;   Double  Albumen,  $2.60  per  dozen. 

SEND   FOE   FULL   LIST   AND   FOKMULA.     MANUFACTUKED    BY 


C.  F.  RICHARDSON,  Leominster,  Mass. 
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1009  OLIVE  STREET,  ST.  LOUIS, 

(Block  West  of  Scholten's  Gallery.) 
liOtvest  prices  for  best  goods  and  S  per  cent,  off  on  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


Our  Preparations. 

Extra  Negative  Collodion. 
E^xtra  Ferrotype  Collodion. 
Rapid  Collodion. 
New  Diamond  "Varnish, 
liavender  Negative  "Varnlsli 
Extra  Soluble  Cotton. 
Bumisliiug  Liixbricator. 
Eureka  Print  Polish. 
Eureka  Retouching  Surface 
Eureka  Intensifier. 
Tllford's  Celebrated 

Negative  Collodion. 
TUford's  Celebrated 

Positive  Collodion. 
Tilford's  SUver  Bath 

Solution. 
Taylor's  Photo -Chrome 

Preservative. 
Hall's  Extra  Sensitive 

Negative  Collodion. 
Hall's  Extra  Sensitive 

Ferrotype  Collodion. 


OXJ  TP  r*  I T-S     JS^     SI^ESCJI  JSJLmT'^S^  ! 


THE  BEST  GOODS  AT  THE  VERT  LOWEST  PEIOES  POE  CASH. 


DRY-PLATE  OUTFITS  $10.00  TO  $36.00. 

Convex  Glass,  Cotton  and  Silk  Velvet  Passepartouts,  and  all  goods  for  the  Photo-Chrome  Picture  kept 
in  stock  and  sold  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 
Eighteen  years'  experience.     Cash  prices  and  prompt  shipment.     New  packing  boxes  of  the  right 
size  at  cost.     Send  a  trial  order. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BARGAIN  LIST.     SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

THE  BEST  IN  MARKET! 


THE    PEERLESS 


DOUBLE   OR   SINGLE, 

V^^HITE,  PINK,  AND   PEARL, 

ON    RIVES   OR   SAXE. 

You  can  get  any  tone  you  wish  hy  using  the  PEERLESS. 
Try  it  and  he  convinced. 

PEERLESS  ALBUMEN  PAPER  WORKS, 

A.  M.  BROWN,  Jfa^a^^r.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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^B    MOUND    Qj 

>•  CENTRAL  ■'^ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  STOCK  HOUSE, 

411  North  Fourth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

H.   A.    HYATT,  Successor-  to  Gatchel  &  Hyatt,  Proprietor, 

Solicits  the  address  of  every  Photographer  in  the  South,  West,  and  Northwest.  We  can  posi- 
tively offer  you  unusual  inducements  in  the  shape  of  bargains. 

Our  July  Supplement,  containing  forty-eight  pages,  is  now  ready  for  delivery;  also  the  July 
Bargain  List.     The  latter  is  brimful  of  as  decided  bargains  as  you  could  wish  for. 

Do  not  fail  to  send  us  your  name  ;   will  not  object  if  there  is  an  order  for  stock  over  it. 

-^j^^iPHOTOGRAPHIC  REQUISITES. i^#»- 

Novelties,  Fancy  and  Velvet  Goods, 
Frames,  Mouldings,  Chromos,  and  Picture  Goods  Generally, 

in  endless  variety. 

Our  prices  are  low,  and  we  give  each  order  prompt  and  careful  attention.     Send  a  trial  one  to 
H.  A.  MYATT,  4:11  North  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Such  has  been  the  growing  demand  for  Keystone  Drj^  Plates  that  three  times  have  the 
facilities  for  their  manufacture  been  increased.  But,  notwithstanding  the  great  call  for 
them,  we  have  Kow  come  to  a  position  where  we  can  fill  orders  with  promptitude  and  supply 
the  great  demand.  The  fine  quality  of  these  Plates  is  now  so  thoroughly  recognized  that 
we  forbear  to  publish  any  of  the  testimonials  that  have  come  in  by  r^ams. 

The  Keystone  Plates  have  been  worked  this  season  under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
without  frilling. 

CARBUTT'S  KEYSTONE  "A"  "B"  and  "  J  C  B" 

GELATINE  DRY  PUTES^ 


Were  awarded  the  3IEDAL  OF  SVPEKIOBITY  by  the 
A3IERICAN  INSTITUTE  for  Prints  from 

''KEYSTONE  GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATES." 


PRICE— PER  DOZEN. 


3i/(x4i^  IncKes, $0  80 

4:     x5  "         115 

41/  X  5^        "         1  35 

4:i/x6J^        "         1  60 


5     x7      Inches, $3  10 

5x8  "  3  35 

6J^x8^        «         3  00 

8  xlO  "         4:  50 

10  xl3         "         6  50 

Pull  directions  for  use  accompany  each  package  of  these  plates. 


11x14:    inclies,    $8  50 

14xlT  "        13  00 

18  x33  "        33  00 

30x34:  "        38  00 


SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Trade  Agents,  419  &  421  Broome  St.,  N.Y. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOKRAPHICS-FURTHER  testimonials. 


"  Of  all  the  photographic  literature  published  this 
book  seems  the  very  best.  Covering  the  many 
topics  completely,  and  yet  in  no  wise  repeating  any 
details  of  manipulation,  or  leading  the  reader  on  a 
wild-goose  chase  for  useless  information.  And  we 
trust  you  will  meet  the  financial  success  you  de- 
serve for  adding  the  latest  and  best  book  of  all  to 
the  library  of  picture  books." — J.  P.  Spooner, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

"  I  am  very  much  delighted  with  it.  The  treatise 
on  dry-plates,  emulsions,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  very 
minute  in  detail." — J.  A.  Van  Drelzen,  Peoria,  111. 

"  I  think  the  Photographies  a  very  valuable  book, 
one  that  every  photographer  should  have." — K.  T. 
Sheldon,  West  Winsted,  Conn. 

"  Indeed  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  well 
I  like  our  new  friend  Photographies.  Every  article 
it  contains  has  been  well  tried,  and  not  got  up  to 
make  money  by  trying  to  deceive  the  photogra- 
pher. It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  of. 
Those  who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  pro- 
cesses had  better  get  a  copy  and  work  with  pleas- 
ure. Nothing  like  it ;  too  good  to  be  without." — 
Joseph  Theiring,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"  A  remark  made  by  our  dark-room  man,  Mr. 
Dejean,  that  the  Photographies  he  bought  of  you, 
had  been  of  great  service  to  him,  that  it  had  paid 
itself  a  dozen  times  to  him,  is  too  good  to  be  lost, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  pleasing  for  you  to 
hear.  From  the  same  book  I  am  building  now  a 
new  skylight, — I  am  happy  to  add,  my  second  sky- 
light, as  business  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  become  necessary." — Geo.  B.  Rieman, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"  I  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  both  the 
style  and  the  matter.  The  plan  could  scarcely  fail 
of  success,  and  I  trust  it  will  meet  with  a  general 
appreciation,  adapted,  as  it  is,  to  the  novice  and  the 
practical  worker." — S.  P.  Tresize,  Granville,  0. 

"I  have  your  Photographies,  and  get  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer  regularly.  I  could  not  do 
very  well  without  them." — W.  F.  Staples,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

"  It  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  up  to  date,  and  I  am  much  pleased 
with  it."— H.  L.  Bliss,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  worth 
the  cost  of  the  book,  and  in  looking  it  over  find  it 
contains  an  inestimable  amount  of  valuable  in- 
formation which  would  not  be  found  out  in  a  life- 
time of  practice.  I  hope  you  will  reap  a  satisfactory 
compensation,  and  enjoy  the  thought  of  giving  such 
a  valuable  work  to  the  fraternity." — E.  P.  Bur- 
CHAND,  Worthington,  Minn. 

"  Your  Photographies  wi!l  supply  a  want  long  felt  among  the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like  ourselves 
who  are  '  out  of  the  world/  so  to  speak." — J.  R.  Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

"  One  hundred  dollars  would  not  buy  mine  if  I  could  not  get  another.  I  do  not  see  how  I  managed  so  long  without 
it." — Oscar  Cromwell,  Grizzly  Flat,  Col. 

"  Photographies  suits  me  better  than  any  similar  work  I  have  come  across.  The  giving  of  the  experience  ot 
diflferent  workers  on  the  same  subject,  and  giving  it  in  their  own  words,  being  an  especially  valuable  feature." — S.  B. 
Hill,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

"  Y our  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out;  practical  and  to  the  point,  and  no  nonsense." — Walt.  C.  North, 
Utica,  N.  Y.  

il@°'Sent  prepaid,  by  post,  for  ^4.00,  by  all  stock  and  newsdealers,  or 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  Author  and  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


u"  We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  col- 
leagues who  desire  to  possess  a  complete  photo- 
graphic library." — Mons.  Leon  Vidal,  editor  of 
the  Paris  Monifeur  de  la  Photographic. 

"  The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic 
literature  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of 
the  work  deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers 
of  America  E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  com- 
peer. A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  literature,  an 
elegant  style  of  writing,  a  concise  but  comprehen- 
sive manner  of  expression,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
object  of  his  efforts,  distinguish  him  in  a  like  de- 
gree, and  he  once  more  claims  our  thanks  and  ad- 
miration by  his  excellent  work  Photographies." — 
Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mittheilungen, 
Berlin. 

"  By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  It  is  written  with  great  ele- 
gance and  masterly  handling  of  the  subject,  and  it 
is  v«'ry  comprehensible.  It  is  magnificently  gotten 
up.  The  author  has  sacrificed  much  time  and 
money  repeatedly  for  the  furtherance  of  photogra- 
phy, and  will  certainly  meet  a  well-merited  success 
with  his  new  work." — Dr.  E.  Horning,  Editor 
jf  Photographic  Gorrespondenz,  Vienna. 

"I  have  read  Photographies  through,  and  am 
fully  satisfied  it  is  without  a  peer  in  photographic 
literature.  To  me  it  is  invaluable." — E.  P.  Hovey, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

"  In  matter  its  bulk  much  exceeds  any  publica- 
tion I  have  seen  in  our  art,  while  its  comprehen- 
siveness is  simply  immense.  I  am  almost  glad  it 
was  not  mi/  first  book  on  the  '  black  art,'  for  it 
must  be  appalling  to  the  beginner  to  think  '  have 
7  got  to  learn  all  that  ?'  My  friend  and  tutor  for 
fifteen  years,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  noble 
book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 
giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in  their  library." — F. 
M.  Spencer,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

"  I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested 
$4.00  for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in 
this  case.  In  fact  Photographies  caps  the  climax  up 
to  date.  As  a  constant  reference  for  the  practical, 
every-day  worker  it  cannot  possibly  be  excelled." 
— C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"  Please  forward  me  one  more  copy  of  Photo- 
graphies, as  I  have  sold  the  first,  and  would  not 
be  without  one  for  triple  the  price.  Every  pho- 
tographer should  have  a  copy  of  Photographies. 
They  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it." — Emmerson 
Goddard,  Woonsoeket,  R.  I. 

"  A  short  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  perus- 
ing your  new  book  Photographies.  As  a  result  I 
want  it,  and  enclose  check  for  four  dollars." — Geo. 
Pine,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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SPECIAL 


PECIALTIES. 


Anderson's  Portrait  Collodion. 


M        This  is  especially  a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony, and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom  from  all  the  winter  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.    fi^^-None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 


o 

^^a^^m      ^^  ^^  indispensible  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.      There  are  so  many 
uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial, 
will  never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 
dries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 

For  Orotuid  Glass  for  Cameras. 


For  Vignette  Glasses. 
"      a  Retouching  Varnish. 
"      Softening  Strong  Negatives. 
"      the  Celebrated  Berlin  Process 


"      Glazing  Sky  and  Side  Lights. 

"     Obscuring  Studio  and  Office  Doors. 

"      Printing  "Weak  Negatives. 

All  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     GIVE  IT  A  TKIAL. 

PRICE  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 


3 


Hance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 

OOttOU  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer. 


Prepared  with  particular  care,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  way  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  par- 
ties prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  for  photographs  made  with  collo- 
dion m  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Eembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work.  ^ 

PRICE  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 


Also,  TRASK'S  FERROTYPE  IfinT  T  nTHnM 
MANGE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED  juUialjUlJlUil 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  STOCK-DEALEES.    NO  EETAIL  OEDEES  TILLED.    OEDEE  OF  YOUE  DEALEE. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 
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S^-  That  old  Building  was  TOO  SMALL,  TOO  DABK,   OLD  MOPE 
ELEVATOR — no  modern  conveniences. 


Sm^Biittlie  Neiv  Building— OH,  GOSH!  It's  the  BOSS— SEVEW  floors, 

25  feet  front,  170  feet  deep,  CLEAR,  OPEN  LIGHT  from  BOTH 

ENDS,  Improved  WATEB-POWEB  ELEVATOR. 

HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON, 

IMPORTER,    JOBBER  AND   MANUFACTURER    OF 

Photouraphic  Materials,  Picture  Frames,  Mouldings,  Pictures,  etc. 
REMOVED   TO 

HIS    NEW    SEVEN-FLOOR    BUILDING 

84  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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OUR  PICTURE. 

Agreeable  to  promise  made  some  time 
ago,  and  delayed  by  the  difficulty  found  in 
making  a  proper  collection,  we  present  our 
readers  this  month  with  eleven  studies  from 
the  best  Parisian  galleries.  The  originals 
were  cabinet  and  boudoir  size,  collected  for 
us  by  our  esteemed  cotemporary  and  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Leon  Vidal,  of  Paris.  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  pictures  are 
all  that  art  and  skill  could  create  under  the 
photographic  skylight.  None  of  them  were 
made  for  our  purposes,  but  were  selected  by 
our  friend  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  his  American  readers. 
We  owe  him  many  thanks  for  the  pains 
which  he  has  taken  to  instruct  and  help  us. 
What  he  says  concerning  them,  in  another 
place,  is  an  added  kindness  which  we  can- 
not soon  forget.  He  seems  to  highly  ap- 
prove of  the  plan  we  have  adopted  of  thus 
bringing  a  number  of  studies  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers  in  one  mosaic  group,  rather 
than  devoting  the  whole  space  allotted  for 
our  embellishment  to  one  picture  alone  ;  and 
we  believe  that  this  plan,  followed  largely 
last  year,  was  very  acceptable,  and  won  for 
us  much  approbation.  We  have  other  sim- 
ilar pictures  in  preparation  for  this  volume, 
among  which  one  will  be  presented  shortly 
of  pieces  of  "Photo-Statuary,"  by  Mr.  J. 
A.  Scholten,  of  St.  Louis,  and  nine  beauti- 
ful combination  pictures  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Rob- 
inson, the  author  of  Pictorial  Effect  mi  Pho- 


tography. The  prints  were  made  upon  the 
well-known  brand  of  albumen  paper  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  John  K.  demons,  of  Phila- 
delphia, after  the  formula  so  often  given  in 
our  magazine.  We  find  this  paper  to  be 
easily  worked,  and  in  every  respect  to  suit 
our  purposes.  In  arranging  these  pictures, 
we  have  tried  to  follow  the  rules  of  compo- 
sition so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
jects would  allow  us.  We  believe  they  will 
bear  study  when  measured  by  the  rules  of 
art.  We  have  also  placed  a  diagram  at 
the  bottom  of  the  card,  that  the  prints  may 
be  designated  and  the  names  of  the  artists 
who  produced  them  made  plain.  We  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  can  present 
other  groups  of  similar  merit  from  some  of 
the  other  studios  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
Continent,  in  order  to  enable  our  readers 
not  onh'^  to  see  home  work,  but  the  best  of 
the  foreign  work.  It  will  doubtless  encour- 
age them  as  well  as  help  them.  Mr.  Vidal 
writes  concerning  our  present  studies  as 
follows : 

The  photographic  prints,  the  reproduc- 
tion of  which  appears  in  the  present  number, 
come  from  some  of  the  best-known  Paris 
houses.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this 
when  it  is  seen  that  they  are  specimens  of 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Nadar,  Walery,  Miecz- 
kowski,  Liebert,  Bengue,  and  Van  Bosch. 

It  does  not  follow  that  in  Paris,  as  well 
as  elsewhere  in  France,  there  are  not  other 
establishments  capable  of  producing  work 
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equally  as  good,  but  this  collection  shows 
the  average  French  work  in  its  best  accepta- 
tion. 

Print  ISTo.  10  represents  the  work  of  Mr. 
Nadar ;  Nos.  1  and  3  are  by  Walery  ;  No. 
2  is  from  Mieczkowski  ;  Nos.  4,  7,  and  11 
are  from  Bengue ;  Nos.  5,  6,  and  9  are  by 
Van  Bosch,  and  No.  8  is  from  Liebert ;  the 
last  being  made  by  the  electric  light.  The 
average  prices  of  these  prints  are  as  follows : 
Cards,  25  francs  per  dozen ;  albums,  50 
francs  per  dozen  ;  promenades,  70  francs 
per  dozen  ;  boudoirs,  90  francs  per  dozen  ; 
salons,  120  francs  per  dozen  ;  panels,  large, 
150  francs  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Walery  charges  40  francs  per  dozen 
for  cards  and  80  francs  for  albums.  But 
all  the  pictures  made  in  this  establishment 
are  enamelled,  and,  besides,  Mr.  Walery  has 
a  reputation  acquired  by  his  excellent  work 
which  enables  him  to  obtain  these  high 
prices. 

In  all  these  establishments,  gelatino- 
bromide  plates  are  used.  At  first  some  ap- 
prehension was  felt,  which,  however,  now 
no  longer  exists,  and  the  gelatin  process  is 
almost  entirely  practised. 

Electricity  for  lighting  is  not  much  used  ; 
Mr.  Liebert  being  alone.  He  uses  the  re- 
flecting mirror  of  Mr.  Vonderweide,  and  I 
do  not  think,  up  to  the  present  time,  this 
mode  of  lighting  is  liked  by  the  sitters. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  happy  thought  that 
of  introducing  the  sun  into  the  house,  and 
to  be  able  to  use  the  light  regularly  at  any 
hour  and  weather.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
progress  will  be  like  all  others,  and  become 
general,  and  then  we  will  wonder  that  this 
improvement  was  not  adopted  sooner,  form- 
ing, as  it  does,  an  essential  element  in  all 
large  photographic  establishments. 

Pictures  like  this,  representing  specimens 
of  the  work  made  in  different  countries, 
would  form  a  very  interesting  collection. 
Photographers  consulting  them,  would  find 
posings  and  lightings  worthy  of  imitation. 
We  cannot  have  too  many  of  these  little 
pictures,  which  are  better  than  the  silhou- 
ette, showing,  as  they  do,  lines  and  model- 
ling. 

Mr.  Wilson's  idea  in  undertaking  this 
publication,  appears  to  us  worthy  of  all 
praise,  and  we  hope  he  will  push  it  to  the 


end — that  is  to  say,  that  he  will  exhaust  the 
series  of  the  principal  centres  of  the  old  and 
the  new  world,  in  which  is  to  be  found 
beautiful  and  good  photographic  work. 

If  we  esteem  ourselves  happy  in  giving 
some  samples  of  our  French  production,  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  not  be  sorry  to  see 
what  is  being  done  elsewhere  by  our  most 
famous  colleagues  in  the  large  cities  of  all 
countries.  There  is  much  to  be  gained  in 
thus  bringing  together  in  comparison  the 
best  photographic  work.      Leon  Yidal. 


PROFESSOE  DRAPER. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  doubtless 
learned  before  now  of  the  death  of  this 
gentleman,  whose  name  is  so  inseparably 
and  honorably  connected  with  our  art,  par- 
ticularly in  its  earlier  days.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said,  that  in  the  then  crude  and  unde- 
veloped condition  of  photography,  every 
one  who  experimented  in  it  at  all,  must 
have  done  so  with  a  keen  scientific  interest 
far  different  from  those  motives  which  lead 
many  a  one  at  the  present  day  to  purchase 
the  necessary  articles,  and  use  them  for  pur- 
poses of  amusement  merely — to  play  with 
them  indeed,  and  after  a  short  time  to  con- 
sign them  to  the  lumber  room  or  garret, 
and  never  to  see  them  again,  except  when 
they  are  finally  given  away  or  sent  to  the 
auction  room. 

Men  who  took  up  the  art  in  those  days, 
were  often  compelled  either  to  make  their 
own  apparatus  or  to  import  it,  at  great  ex- 
pense, delay,  and  risk,  from  Europe,  and 
then  begin  a  series  of  struggles  with  failure 
in  every  possible  form,  and  depend  upon 
themselves  for  the  solution  of  their  difii- 
culties.  A  glance  at  the  severe  courses  of 
scientific  training  to  which  our  departed 
co-worker  subjected  himself  long  before  the 
birth  of  our  art,  shows  him  to  have  been 
pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  active  part  and 
interest  which  he  afterwards  displayed,  for, 
as  we  are  told,  he  not  only  studied  chemis- 
try and  physics  at  his  home  in  England, 
but  continued  doing  so  after  landing  on  our 
shores  in  the  year  1833,  graduating  with 
full  academic  and  medical  honors  from  our 
own  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
then  stood  within  stone's  throw  of  where  we 
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now  write  this  notice  of  his  useful  and 
active  life,  and  record  our  distress  that  a 
Divine  Providence  should  have  seen  fit  so 
soon  to  remove  him  from  our  midst. 

We  may  mention  the  following-honorable 
positions  ably  filled  by  this  gentleman : 
The  chair  of  Physiology  and  Chemistry  in 
Hampden — Sidney  College,  Virginia;  the 
chair  of  Natural  History  and  Chemistry,  in 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  ; 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Medical  Fac- 
ulty in  the  same  institution,  and  afterwards 
President  of  the  Scientific  Department  of 
the  University. 

ELEMENTS  OF  SUCCESS. 

Some  years  ago  an  address  was  made  by 
the  late  President  Garfield  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Consolidated  Business  Col- 
lege at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  which  he  al- 
luded to  the  success  of  one  of  the  promi- 
nent photographers  of  our  country.  There 
were  so  many  good  things  in  it  of  service 
to  the  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  that 
are  alike  applicable  to  young  photogra- 
phers, that  we  have  borrowed  a  copy  from 
the  gentleman  whose  photographs  were 
praised  therein,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
some  quotations.  This  is  the  season  of  the 
year  when  all  young  photographers  are 
more  or  less  idle,  and  we  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  future  life  and  growth  of 
photography  will  depend  on  them.  More- 
over, let  us  enjoin  upon  them  kindly  with 
the  voice  of  experience  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  from  study.  If  you  would  succeed, 
and  would  help  to  hold  up  art  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people  and  make  it  profitable 
to  you  as  well,  you  should  inform  yourself 
in  all  the  elements  that  bear  upon  the  art- 
you  are  practising.  A  good  many  photog- 
raphers whom  we  have  known,  go  by  what 
they  call  "  the  rule  of  thumb,"  paying  very 
little  attention  to  exactitude  or  to  the  details 
of  any  formula  that  may  be  given  them  ; 
as  a  consequence,  their  work  may  always  be 
classed  as  second  grade,  their  prices  the 
lowest,  and  they  themselves  having  very 
little  of  the  respect  of  the  community 
around  them.  These  same  people  trust  a 
good  deal  also  to  what  they  term  "  the  spur 
of  the  moment;"  that  is,  they  decline  to 


inform  themselves  fully  in  any  department 
of  their  art,  feeling  that  if  an  emergency 
should  arise  they  will  in  some  way  stumble 
through,  and  at  least  make  a  tolerable  suc- 
cess of  what  they  undertake.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Garfield  has  some  very  excellent  re- 
marks, which  will  come  in  play  right  here  : 

"  Young  men  talk  of  trusting  to  the  spur 
of  the  occasion.  That  trust  is  vain.  Occa- 
sions cannot  make  spurs,  young  gentlemen. 
If  you  expect  to  wear  spurs,  you  must  win 
them.  If  you  wish  to  use  them,  you  must 
buckle  them  to  your  own  heels  before  you 
go  into  the  fight.  Any  success  you  may 
achieve  is  not  worth  the  having  unless  you 
fight  for  it.  Whatever  you  win  in  life  you 
must  conquer  by  your  own  efforts ;  and  then 
it  is  yours — a  part  of  yourself. 

"  Again,  in  order  to  have  any  success  in 
life,  or  any  worthji-  success,  you  must  re- 
solve to  carry  into  your  work  a  fulness  of 
knowledge — not  merely  a  sufficiency,  but 
more  than  a  sufficiency..  In  this  respect, 
follow  the  rule  of  the  machinists.  If  they 
want  a  machine  to  do  the  work  of  six 
horses,  they  give  it  a  nine-horse  power,  so 
that  they  may  have  a  reserve  of  three.  To 
carry  on  the  business  of  life  you  must  have 
surplus  power.  Be  fit  for  more  than  the 
thing  you  are  now  doing.  Let  every  one 
know  that  you  have  a  reserve  in  yourself; 
that  you  have  more  power  than  you  are 
using.  If  you  are  not  too  large  for  the 
place  you  occupy,  you  are  too  small  for  it. 
How  full  our  country  is  of  bright  examples, 
not  only  of  those  who  occupy  some  proud 
eminence  in  public  life,  but  in  every  place 
you  may  find  men  going  on  with  steady 
nerve,  attracting  the  attention  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  carving  out  for  them- 
selves names  and  fortunes  from  small  and 
humble  beginnings,  and  in  the  face  of  for- 
midable obstacles.  Let  me  cite  an  example 
of  a  man  I  recently  saw  in  the  little  village 
of  Norwich,  N.  Y.  If  you  wish  to  know 
his  name,  go  into  any  hardware  store  and 
ask  for  the  best  hammer  in  the  world,  and 
if  the  salesman  be  an  intelligent  man,  he 
will  bring  you  a  hammer  bearing  the  name 
of  D.  Maydole.  Young  gentlemen,  take 
that  hammer  in  j'our  hand,  drive  nails 
with  it,  and  draw  inspiration  from  it." 
There  is  one  sentence  in  this  little  quota- 
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tion  which  is  the  grand  central  nerve  of  the 
■whole,  viz.:  "To  carry  on  the  business  of 
life  you  must  have  surplus  power."  This 
"surplus  power,"  to  photographers,  means 
knowledge,  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  not 
only  in  the  studio,  and  from  the  practice 
which  is  available  there,  but  from  reading 
photographic  books,  works  of  art,  and  chem- 
ical instruction,  business  experience,  and  all 
that  pertains  to  the  elements  which  are  use- 
ful in  the  production  of  good  pictures. 
Again,  the  young  photographer  should 
learn  to  be  enterprising ;  to  put  his  whole 
heart  into  the  work  that  he  undertakes  in 
every  respect.  On  this  point  Mr.  Garfield 
again  gives  us  some  very  useful  remarks,  as 
follows : 

"  Only  yesterday,  on  my  way  here,  I 
learned  a  fact  which  I  will  give  you  to  show 
you  how,  by  attending  to  things  and  put- 
ting your  mind  to  the  work,  you  may  reach 
success.  A  few  days  ago,  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  there  was  held  an  exhibition  of 
photography ;  and  to  the  great  surprise  of 
New  England,  it  turned  out  that  Mr.  Eyder, 
a  photographer  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  took 
the  prize  for  the  best  photography  in  Amer- 
ica. But  how  did  this  thing  happen  ?  I 
will  tell  you.  This  Cleveland  photographer 
happened  to  read  in  a  German  paper  of  a 
process  practised  by  the  artists  of  Bohemia 
— a  process  of  touching  up  the  negative 
with  the  finest  instruments,  thus  removing 
all  chemical  imperfections  from  the  nega- 
tive itself.  Beading  this,  he  sent  for  one  of 
these  artists,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  art  of  Bohemia  into  the  ser- 
vice of  his  own  profession. 

"  The  patient  German  sat  down  with  his 
lenses,  and  bringing  a  strong,  clear  light 
upon  these  negatives,  working  with  the 
finest  instruments,  sounding  and  strength- 
ening the  outlines,  was  able  at  last  to  print 
from  the  negative  a  photograph  more  per- 
fect than  any  I  have  seen  made  with  the 
help  of  India-ink  finish.  And  so  Mr.  Eyder 
took  the  prize. 

"  Why  not  ?  It  was  no  mystery.  It  was 
simply  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  securing 
the  best  aid  in  bis  business,  and  bringing  to 
bear  the  force  of  an  energetic  mind  to  at- 
tain the  best  possible  results.  That  is  the 
only  way,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in 


which  success  is  gained.  These  men  suc- 
ceed because  they  deserve  success.  Their 
results  are  wrought  out ;  they  do  not  come 
to  hand  already  made.  Poets  may  be  born, 
but  success  is  made." 

The  gentleman  to  whom  Mr.  Garfield  al- 
ludes is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers 
as  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  success- 
ful business  and  art  photographers  of  our 
country,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  fame  and 
consideration  which  have  been  given  him, 
not  only  by  Mr.  Garfield,  but  by  a  great 
many  other  great  men.  He  has  been  in- 
formed of  our  desire  to  publish  the  state- 
ment made  concerning  him  by  Mr.  Garfield, 
our  excuse  for  so  doing  being  a  desire  to 
encourage  young  photographers  to  follow 
his  example.  He  almost  entered  a  protest 
against  such  action.  But  when  assured  that 
our  object  was  to  do  good,  he  consented,  but 
not  without  considerable  reluctance.  We 
all  know  that  Mr.  Ryder  is  deserving  of 
all  the  praise  he  has  obtained,  and  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  he  is  reaping  the  reward 
that  is  due  him  for  the  efiorts  he  has  made 
in  behalf  of  photography.  A  short  time 
ago  Mr.  Ryder  received  a  letter  from  the 
Hon.  B.  F.  Peixotto,  American  Consul  at 
Lyons,  in  France,  which  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  all  who  know  him.  The  letter 
is  as  follows  : 

"  CONSULAT  DES  EtATS  UnIS, 

"Lyons,  France,  October  19,  i88i. 

"  My  Dear  Old  Comrade  :  I  send  you 
to-day  a  copy  of  my  translation  of  Mason's 
life  of  our  lamented  President,  General 
Garfield,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
happy  to  receive  as  a  memento  of  an  old 
Clevelander,  the  more  so  as  you  will  recog- 
nize the  portrait  which  illustrates,  as  taken 
from  your  photograph  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
The  dear  General  sent  me  the  original 
from  which  I  had  this  made  here  at  Lyons 
in  October  of  last  year.  In  the  operation 
it  was  so  injured  that  I  cannot  use  it  any 
more.  Now  I  hear  that  you  have  made  for 
the  Queen  of  England  a  lovely  photograph 
of  my  poor,  dear  friend,  and  I  should  feel 
under  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude,  if  you 
would  kindly  send  me  (I  will  not  ask  as 
large  or  as  grand  a  one  as  that)  a  copy  for 
my  consulate  rooms.     I  recall  vividly  the 
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many  pleasant  years  I  passed  in  Cleveland, 
and  the  agreeable  relations  we  always  had, 
and  I  am  vain  enough  to  believe  you  have 
cherished  a  like  pleasant  memory.  The 
portrait  in  my  French  Life  of  Garfield  is 
pronounced  the  best  in  Europe,  if  not  ex- 
tant. To  me  it  is  the  source  of  ever  joyous, 
however  sad  reflections,  when  I  look  upon 
the  features  I  loved  so  well  while  living, 
and  mourned  so  deeply  dead.  Very  sin- 
cerely yours, 

"Ben.  Franklin  Pkixotto." 

Thus,  our  young  men  will  see  the  reward 
which  is  reaped  by  one  who  has  always  kept 
himself  alive  in  his  profession,  has  been  lib- 
eral in  giving  out  the  knowledge  to  others, 
and  who  has  encouraged  every  enterprise 
that  seemed  useful  and  valuable  to  him  in 
maintaining  the  dignity  and  the  standing 
of  himself  and  his  art.  We  commend  what 
he  has  done  to  the  attention  of  the  young 
photographers  all  over  the  country.  What 
more  can  we  say  to  encourage  them  to  study 
and  improve  themselves  during  their  hours 
of  leisure?  For  we  desire  sincerely  to  have 
them  profit  by  the  experience  that  we  have 
had,  and  to  prevent  them  from  growing  up 
to  the  time  in  the  future  years  when,  if  this 
advice  is  not  followed,  they  will  be  sorry 
that  so  much  valuable  time  has  been  neg- 
lected and  lost.  In  closing,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  to  quote  the  final  remarks  of  Mr. 
Garfield's  address,  as  follows: 

"One  thought  more,  and  I  will  close. 
This  is  almost  a  sermon  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
it,  for  the  occasion  itself  has  given  rise  to 
the  thoughts  I  am  oflfering  you.  Let  me 
suggest  that,  in  giving  you  being,  God 
locked  up  in  your  nature  certain  forces  and 
capabilities.  What  will  you  do  with  them? 
Look  at  the  mechanism  of  a  clock.  Take 
off"  the  pendulum  and  ratchet,  and  the  wheels 
go  rattling  down,  and  all  its  force  is  ex- 
pended in  a  moment ;  but,  properly  bal- 
anced and  regulated,  it  will  go  on,  letting 
out  its  force  tick  by  tick,  measuring  hours 
and  days,  and  doing  faithfully  the  service 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

"  I  implore  you  to  cherish  and  guard  and 
use  well  the  forces  that  God  has  given  you. 
You  may  let  them  run  down  in  a  year,  if 
you  will.     Take  off"  the  strong  curb  of  dis- 


cipline and  morality,  and  you  will  be  an  old 
man  before  your  twenties  are  passed.  Pre- 
serve these  forces.  Do  not  burn  them  out 
with  brandy,  or  waste  them  in  idleness  and 
crime.  Do  not  destroy  them.  Do  not  use 
them  unworthily.  Save  and  protect  them 
that  they  may  save  for  you  fortune  and 
fame.  Honestly  resolve  to  do  this,  and  you 
will  be  an  honor  to  yourself  and  to  your 
country.  I  thank  you,  young  friends,  for 
your  kind  attention." 

A  MONUMENT  TO  DAGUERRE. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Presidents  of  the  various  Photographic  As- 
sociations and  Societies,  accompanied  by  a 
resume  of  the  steps  thus  far  taken  to  raise 
the  necessary  means  for  so  commendable  an 

object. 

"  Paris,  November,  iSSi. 

"  Mb.  President  :  We  have  the  honor  to 
send  you  herein  enclosed  a  circular  having 
reference  to  the  monument  which  we  wish 
to  raise  to  the  memory  of  Daguerre.  You 
will  be  kind  enough  to  bring  it  before  your 
honorable  Society,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be 
agreeable  for  all  to  participate  in  our  work 
of  gratitude.  We  beg  you,  Mr.  President, 
to  accept  for  yourself  and  your  honorable 
colleagues  the  assurance  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

"  For  the  Daguerre  Committee, 

"The  President, 
"E.  Letellier. 

"  P.S. — We  send  you  at  the  same  time 
some  circulars  and  lists  for  subscribers." 

As  far  as  we  can  ascertain  from  the  cir- 
culars, the  matter  is  in  charge  of  a  committee 
of  the  "  Societe  Frangaise  des  Archives 
Photographiques,  Historiques,  et  Monu- 
mentales,"  called  the  "  Comite  Daguerre," 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  head 
their  list  with  an  appropriation  of  one  thou- 
sand francs  ($200j  from  the  authorities  of 
Cormeilles-en-Parisis,  his  birthplace  and  site 
of  the  proposed  monument.  As  they  very 
properly  say,  "  Nicephore  Niepce  will  soon 
have  a  monument  at  Chalon-sur  Saone,  his 
native  town ;  Daguerre  ought  also  to  have 
his."  And  further,  "  Niepce  died  without 
being  able  to  say,  like  Daguerie,  Eureka  I 
Doubtless  it  was  but  little  that  separated 
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him  from  the  coveted  result,  but  certain  it 
is  that  he  did  not  attain  to  it,  while  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  Daguerre  made  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  the  first  finished 
daguerrotype  proofs.  From  this  moment 
photography  claimed  an  existence,  and  this 
was  the  starting-point  of  the  splendid  train 
of  discoveries  and  improvements  with  which 
our  art  is  still  enriching  herself." 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  either  to  M.  E. 
Letellier,  Villa  Phcebus,  Havre,  France,  or 
to  M.  ]Sr.  Glaise,  Treasurer  of  the  Com- 
mittee, 55  Boulevard  Beaumarchais,  Paris. 
Every  one  subscribing  three  francs  (60 
cents)  or  more,  will  receive  a  portrait  and 
autograph  of  Daguerre ;  and  the  names  of 
subsciibers,  with  amount  sent,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  iheltevue  PhotographiqiieiUustree, 
the  ofiicial  organ  of  the  Society. 

REMOVING  PRINTS  FROM  THEIR 
MOUNTS. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  circum- 
stance that,  from  some  reason  or  other,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  remove  a  photograph 
from  its  mount.  Possibly  it  is  mounted  on 
the  page  of  an  album,  and  it  may  be  de- 
sired to  frame  it  or  transfer  it  to  another; 
or,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  framed,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  place  it  in  an  album ;  or, 
again,  the  style  of  frame  and  mount  is  not 
in  accord  with  others  with  which  it  is  to 
hang,  or,  what  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
the  print  has  faded,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  replace  it  with  a  fresh  one,  retaining 
the  original  mount,  which  may  bear  an  au- 
tograph that  it  is  important  to  preserve. 

Now,  the  removal  of  a  print  from  its 
mount — as,  no  doubt,  many  from  experience 
are  aware — frequently  proves  to  be  by  no 
means  such  a  simple  operation  as  at  first 
sight  it  may  appear,  and  the  attempt  often 
leads  to  the  destruction  of  a  valuable  pic- 
ture, or — what  in  some  cases  is  an  equal 
misfortune — the  original  mount  is  injured 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  worthless. 
If  we  could  always  ascertain  the  mount- 
ant  employed,  much  trouble  would  be  saved, 
as  we  should  then  at  once  know  how  to 
proceed.  In  the  present  instance  we  shall 
assume  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  it. 
The  first  thing  to  do,  supposing  the  print  to 


be  framed,  is  to  take  it  out,  and,  if  it  be  in 
a  cut-out  mount,  to  remove  that.  If  the 
print  were  framed  by  a  photi'grapher,  in  all 
probability  it  would  be  simply  secured  to 
the  mount  by  strips  of  gum-paper;  but,  if 
by  a  picture-frame  maker  or  a  professional 
mounter,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  glued  to  the 
mount,  in  which  case,  unless  care  be  taken 
in  separating  it,  the  picture  may  be  torn  at 
the  edges.  The  best  plan  is  to  gently  force 
it  away  from  the  mount  by  passing  the 
blade  of  a  palette-knife  round  the  opening 
from  the  inside.  After  removal,  the  picture 
is  closely  examined  to  see  if  any  clue  can 
be  obtained  as  to  the  kind  of  cement  with 
which  it  is  attached.  If  it  be  "rough 
mounted,"  probably  some  of  it  may  have 
exuded  from  the  edges,  and  then  its  color 
may  serve  as  a  guide;  for  if  it  be  dark  in 
color,  it  is  no  doubt  either  glue  or  dextrine, 
and  if  the  former,  it  may  be  detected  by 
wetting  it  with  saliva,  when  its  well-known 
odor  will  be  developed. 

India-rubber  has  been  so  little  employed 
as  a  mountant  that  the  probability  of  that 
having  been  used  is  somewhat  remote  ;  yet 
it  may  have  been.  In  that  case,  if  the  pic- 
ture have  been  but  recently  mounted,  it 
may  sometimes  be  removed  by  raising  one 
corner  with  the  point  of  a  penknife,  and 
then  gently  peeling  it  off;  or,  if  the  mount- 
ing be  of  an  old  date,  possibly  the  India- 
rubber  may  have  perished,  and  then  its  re- 
moval is  easy  enough.  Failing  this  the 
picture  must  be  saturated  with  benzole,  and 
this  will  soften  the  rubber  and  permit  of  an 
easy  removal.  If  the  mount  be  of  plate- 
paper,  the  benzole  is  better  applied  from  the 
back. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  India-rubber 
was  not  the  mountant  employed  ;  therefore 
the  print  should  be  immersed  in  clean,  cold 
water,  where  it  may  be  allowed  to  soak  for 
an  hour  or  two,  trying  it  from  time  to  time 
to  see  if  the  mountant  has  softened  at  all. 
If  so,  a  longer  immersion  will,  no  doubt, 
allow  of  its  removal.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
after  several  hours'  soaking  the  cement  show 
no  signs  of  yielding,  the  print  should  be 
put  into  warm  water  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so,  when,  if  the  mountant  be  glue 
or  gelatin,  the  print  and  mount  will  be  easily 
separated. 
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With  this  treatment  most  of  those  mate- 
rials that  are  employed  for  mounting  pho- 
tographs will  have  yielded,  but  there  are 
some  kinds  of  starch  which  will  obstinately 
resist  it — even  after  many  hours'  soaking  in 
both  hot  and  cold  water.  When  we  get  an 
obstinate  case  such  as  this,  it  is  better  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  removing  the  print 
from  the  mount,  but  to  reverse  the  order  of 
procedure,  and  remove  the  mount  from  the 
print.  Doubtless,  from  the  prolonged  soak- 
ing, the  mount  itself  will  have  shown  signs 
of  succumbing,  and  we,  therefore,  proceed 
to  separate  the  sheets  of  paper  of  which  it  is 
composed  (one  by  one)  until  we  get  to  the 
last — that  to  which  the  print  is  attached.  It 
is  now  removed  from  the  water,  placed  face 
downwards  on  a  plate  of  glass,  and  flooded 
with  warm  water.  The  paper  is  now  abraded 
and  carefully  rubbed  off,  bit  by  bit,  with  the 
finger,  and  with  care  and  patience  it  may 
be  entirely  removed  without  injury  to  the 
picture. 

Supposing  the  print  has  been  mounted  in 
.  an  album,  the  treatmentabove  described  can- 
not be  applied.  We  must,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed as  follows  :  First  get  two  plates  of  tin, 
or  pieces  of  water-proof  paper  (such  as  are 
employed  in  copying  -  books),  somewhat 
larger  than  the  pages,  and  several  sheets  of 
damp,  white  blotting-paper  a  little  smaller. 
Now  place  several  sheets  of  the  latter  at  the 
back  and  front  of  the  leaf  carrying  the  print, 
enclose  the  whole  between  the  tin  plates,  and 
put  them  under  pressure.  The  tin  plates 
will  effectually  protect  the  other  leaves  of 
the  album  from  the  moisture.  After  rest- 
ing for  an  hour  or  two  (during  which  time 
the  blotting-paper  must  be  kept  damp),  if 
the  print  cannot  be  removed  the  blotting- 
paper  should  be  ironed  with  a  hot  laundry 
iron.  After  this  treatment  the  print  can, 
no  doubt,  be  easily  removed,  and  any  ad- 
herent cement  cleaned  off"  with  a  soft  sponge 
and  warm  water.  The  leaf  is  then  pressed 
between  several  thicknesses  of  dry  blotting- 
paper,  afterwards  sponged  both  back  and 
front  with  strong  alcohol,  and  again  blotted 
off".  If  this  treatment  be  repeated  several 
times,  the  alcohol  will  remove  the  greater 
portion  of  the  water,  and  the  leaf  when  dry 
will  not  be  nearly  so  much  cockled  as  if  it 
were  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously. 


It  sometimes  happens  that  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  a  print  which  has  faded  from  its 
mount,  and  the  latter  may  contain  a  title  or 
an  autograph,  which  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
place. Under  these  circumstances  we  pro- 
ceed in  much  the  same  manner  as  with  the 
album,  taking  care,  however,  that  the  blot- 
ting-paper, as  well  as  the  water  with  which 
it  is  moistened,  is  scrupulously  clean,  as  plate- 
paper  is  most  easily  soiled.  In  an  obstinate 
case,  the  print  being  of  no  value,  it  may  be 
rubbed  oflT  piecemeal,  as  was  recommended 
for  removing  the  last  sheet  of  paper,  when 
the  mount  had  to  be  destroyed.  After  the 
print  has  been  "  coaxed  off,"  the  margin  of 
the  mount  should  be  thoroughly  wetted,  and 
then  dried  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper, 
which  will,  keep  it  flat.  In  putting  prints 
on  mounts  that  have  borne  other  pictures, 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  trimmed 
a  trifle  larger  than  the  old  ones,  so  that 
they  overlap  the  space  previously  occupied. 
— British  Journal  of  Photography. 

MAGIC-LANTERN   TRANSPAREN- 
CIES. 

There  are  two  general  methods  by  which 
photographic  lantern  transparencies  may  be 
prepared — the  wet  and  dry  process.  Of  these, 
each  has  its  special  advantage.  For  the  pho- 
tographer who  can  devote  several  consecu- 
tive hours  during  the  day  to  the  production 
of  lantern  slides,  or  who  manufactures  them 
on  a  large  scale,  the  wet  collodion  process, 
emploj'ed  in  connection  with  a  copying 
camera,  is  unmistakably  the  more  advan- 
tageous; but  to  the  amateur,  who  can  only 
devote  himself  to  this  class  of  work  during 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening  after  the  ter- 
mination of  his  ordinary  daily  avocations, 
the  dry  process  offers  facilities  of  an  excep- 
tional nature,  and  possesses  advantages  con- 
siderably transcending  those  of  the  wet. 

It  is,  of  all  things,  indispensable  that  the 
high  lights  of  the  transparency  be  repre- 
sented by  pure  glass,  absolutely  clean  in  the 
sense  of  its  being  free  from  any  fog  or  de- 
posit to  even  the  slightest  extent.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  it  be  free  from  everything  of 
the  nature  of  heaviness  or  smudginess  in 
the  details.  A  transparency  for  the  stereo- 
scope is  much  better  for  having  its  high 
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lights  slightly  veiled,  as  this  prevents  what 
is  frequently  termed  a  "  snowy  appearance," 
especially  on  the  trees  and  vegetation  ;  but 
with  a  well-made  lantern  transparency  such 
an  impression  is  not  conveyed  to  the  spec- 
tators, even  when  the  high  lights  are  quite 
clear. 

The  operator  is  assumed  to  have  a  quiet 
hour  or  two  at  his  disposal  some  evening, 
and  to  set  as  his  task  the  making  of  a  dozen 
transparencies. 

The  collodion  must  be  one  that  works 
clean,  without  patchiness  or  undue  inten- 
sity. This  kind  can  be  obtained  without 
difficulty,  hence  time  need  not  be  occupied 
in  giving  any  formulas  for  its  preparation. 
The  silver  bath  is  one  of  thirty  to  thirty- 
fi-ve  grains  in  strength,  and  need  not  be 
other  than  employed  in  ordinary  negative 
operations. 

The  plates  having  been  cleaned  must  be 
albumenized,  because  one  of  the  operations 
to  be  subsequently  described  has  a  tendency 
to  contract  the  film,  which  would  facilitate 
its  slipping  from  oil'  the  glass  were  this  not 
counteracted  by  the  substratum  of  albumen. 
Now  provide  a  large  flat  dish,  such  an  one 
as  that  used  for  silvering  paper,  and  into 
this  pour  the  negative  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  A  second  dish,  which  may  conven- 
iently be  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
other,  should  also  be  provided ;  it  is  to 
contain  acidulated  water. 

All  things  being  ready,  and  the  plates 
standing  in  a  rack  in  front  of  the  operator, 
one  of  them  is  collodlonized  and  immersed, 
face  uppermost,  in  the  flat  silver  bath,  its 
position  being  at  one  corner.  Without* 
corking  the  collodion  bottle,  a  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  are  successively 
coUodionized  and  immersed  in  the  silver 
solution.  All  this  is  done  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp  shielded  by  yellow  glass.  By  means 
of  a  silver-wire  hook,  or  a  strip  of  ivory  or 
vulcanite  having  a  pointed  end,  the  plates 
are  removed  from  the  bath  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  were  inserted,  and  are 
transferred  to  the  water  bath.  The  water, 
however,  must  have  been  largely  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid  ;  and  here  some  explanation 
must  be  necessary. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ordinary  neg- 
ative nitrate  bath  may  be  used.     This  is 


the  case.  But  an  "ordinary"  bath  does 
not  produce  quite  such  clear  transparencies 
as  one  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
acetic  acid  ;  it  has,  however,  been  found  in 
course  of  experiments  hj  the  writer  of  these 
remarks,  that,  after  sensitizing  the  plate  in 
any  bath,  even  though  it  were  one  produc- 
ing fogging  pictures,  if  such  a  plate  were 
transferred  to  an  acid  bath  for  a  brief  period, 
no  fogging  would  result.  This  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  expedient  of  pouring  over 
the  surface  of  the  sensitized  plate,  previous 
to  washing,  a  very  strongly  acidulated  silver 
bath  solution,  which  answered  the  purpose 
in  an  admirable  manner.  The  further  mod- 
iflcation  now  suggested,  that  of  washing  the 
plate  in  acidulated  water,  is  found  to  answer 
quite  as  well  as  the  more  cumbrous  method 
formerly  recommended.  It  possesses,  also, 
the  advantage  of  not  necessitating  any  tam- 
pering with  the  silver  bath,  which,  if  good 
for  negatives  previous  to  the  evening's  work 
now  laid  out, will  be  equally  so  after  such  work 
has  been  eff"ected.  Cleanness  and  purity  of 
the  tones  must  be  obtained  at  any  cost;  the 
cost  here  indicated  is  the  lowest  to  which  it 
is  possible  to  reduce  it,  consisting  as  it  does 
of  a  modicum  of  acetic  acid  per  dozen  of 
pictures. 

From  the  acidulated  water  the  plates  are 
removed,  one  by  one  rinsed  with  plain  water, 
and  coated  with  an  infusion  made  by  digest- 
ing a  dessertspoonful  of  ground  coffee  in  a 
small  cupful  of  boiling  water,  which  must 
be  carefully  strained  after  standing  for  ten 
minutes.  This  simple  preservative  yields  a 
cleaner  picture,  and  a  more  pleasing  tone, 
than  most  of  all  those  that  have  yet  been 
introduced. 

When  the  plates  have  all  been  coated  with 
this  preservative,  they  are  then  dried  by  heat, 
although  spontaneous  drying  answers  quite 
well.  Not  until  they  are  quite  dry  is  the 
next  operation  proceeded  with,  viz.,  that  of 
exposing.  It  is  convenient  that  the  dozen 
of  negatives  (or  a  fewer  number,  if  dupli- 
cates are  wanted)  be  racked  at  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  operator,  the  plates  being 
racked  at  his  left  side,  both  of  these  being 
illuminated  by  a  kerosene  lamp  protected 
with  a  yellow  glass  all  round,  except  in 
front.  This  undoubtedly  forms  the  best 
and  most  convenient  method  of  illumina- 
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tion  for  the  operating  table  ;  for,  by  the 
yellow  portion  of  the  light,  the  negatives 
maj'  be  selected  and  superposed  each  upon 
its  sensitive  plate ;  while,  by  the  clear  or 
white  portion  of  the  light,  the  exposure  is 
to  be  made. 

Translucent  yello'^  paper,  or,  by  prefer- 
ence, a  transparent  varnish  colored  with 
curcumine  and  dragon's  blood,  will  indicate 
the  means  by  which  any  man  possessing  or- 
dinary intelligence  may  secure  a  local  col- 
oration of  light. 

By  the  process  now  being  described  an 
exposure  of  twenty  seconds — or,  in  case  of 
an  exceptionally  dense  negative,  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  seconds — will  insure  a  fully- 
exposed,  first-class  transparency. 

The  whole  of  the  plates  having  been  ex- 
posed, they  must  be  developed  in  batches  of 
four  at  a  time.     This  is  how  it  is  done: 

A  solution  is  made,  consisting  of  three 
grains  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  two  grains  of 
citric  acid  per  ounce  of  water,  and  to  about 
g  an  ounce  (preferably  less  than  more)  of  such 
solution  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  are  added  just  at  the  time  of  using. 
The  first  of  the  four  plates  to  be  developed 
is  dipped  in  water,  or  flowed  over  with  it, 
so  as  to  wet  the  surface.  This  is  followed 
by  an  application  of  the  developer  contain- 
ing the  silver,  and  the  plate  is  laid  flat,  to 
allow  it  to  act.  The  remainder  of  the  four 
plates  are  treated  in  like  manner;  and  by 
the  time  the  last  one  has  been  attended  to 
the  image  will  be  pretty  well  out  on  the  first, 
which  must  then  be  taken  in  hand  specially, 
and,  if  need  be  required,  be  intensified  by 
the  addition  of  one  or  two  drops  of  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  now  nearly  exhausted  de- 
veloper. "When  found  to  be  right,  throw 
the  plate  into  a  hypo  bath  of  moderate 
strength,  and  then  direct  attention  in  ro- 
tation to  the  others,  which  must  be  treated 
in  precisely  the  same  way. 

The  second  and  third  group  of  the  series 
of  the  dozen  must  be  developed  and  fixed 
in  the  manner  adopted  for  the  first;  and  the 
operator  will  be  rewarded  by  finding  him- 
self possessed  of  twelve  transparencies  hav- 
ing a  clear  and  pure  tone,  totally  devoid  of 
heaviness  anywhere,  the  whites  being  bare 
glass,  the  blacks  being  of  a  fine,  warm  tone 
— neither  too  brown  nor  too  "  inky  "  in  hue. 


No  toning  will  be  found  requisite  if  these 
directions  have  been  followed. 


ON  WASHING  GELATIN 
EMULSION. 

BY    WILLIAM    ENGLAND. 

The  method  I  am  about  to  describe  is  so 
diff'erentfrom  that  usuall^n-ecom mended  and 
practised  by  manj^  makers  of  emulsion,  that 
I  should  be  very  diflRdent  about  bringing  it 
forward  ;  but  it  has  answered  so  perfectly  in 
my  hands,  and  I  so  much  prefer  it  to  all 
others,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology  for 
trespassing  on  the  patience  of  your  readers. 

I  shall  presume  that  the  emulsion  has 
been  made  by  any  of  the  usual  methods, 
and  after  boiling  and  adding  the  necessary 
quantity  of  gelatin,  allowed  to  cool  to  (say) 
120°.  I  pour  it  in  a  flat-bottom  glass  dish  ; 
this  may  be  constructed  with  a  sheet  of 
glass,  with  a  wooden  frame  about  an  inch 
deep.  This  dish,  when  used,  may  be  put  on 
the  levelling-slab  used  for  setting  the  plates. 
In  this  way  the  emulsion  will  flow  in  equal 
thickness  over  the  bottom,  and,  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  I  use  a  zinc  box  with  a 
cover,  suflttciently  large  to  allow  the  dish  to 
be  placed  in  it,  resting  on  pieces  of  metal 
at  the  sides,  and  allowing  a  space  under  of 
three  or  four  inches,  into  which  I  place  a 
few  lumps  of  ice,  which  makes  the  gelatin 
set  very  rapidly.  After  it  is  quite  flrm  I 
draw  a  silver  dessert-fork  across  it,  cutting 
the  emulsion  into  strips,  the  width,  of 
course,  of  the  prongs  of  the  fork. 

Now,  with  a  piece  of  glass  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide,  take  oft'  the  emulsion  and 
drop  it  into  a  gallon  pickle-jar.  The  latter 
must  be  fitted  up  in  the  following  way  : 
Procure  a  large  cork  bung  which  will  fit 
the  mouth  of  jar.  Pull  over,  or  rather 
under,  the  bung  a  piece  of  chamois  leather; 
this  will  make  it  fit  tight,  and  keep  bits  of 
cork  from  getting  in  the  emulsion.  Now 
make  two  holes,  and  put  in  each  a  piece  of 
glass  tubing,  about  a  quarter-inch  bore,  one 
piece  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  and 
the  other  about  an  inch  through  the  cork. 
Now  attach  to  each  tube  a  piece  of  red  rub- 
ber tubing  (this  is  free  from  sulphur). 

Now  we  will  suppose  that  the  emulsion  has 
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been  placed  in  this  jar  (of  course,  in  the 
dark-room),  and  the  stopper  fixed  in.  It 
may  now  be  carried  into  the  light,  and  one 
of  the  rubber  tubes  attached  to  the  water- 
tap.  This  tap  must  have  a  union  attached, 
which  should  be  plugged  with  cotton-wool 
for  the  water  to  filter  through.  This  is  very- 
important,  as  any  one  may  see  if  they  ex- 
amine the  cotton-wool  after  each  time  of 
using,  for  it  will  probably  be  covered  with 
dirt  and  iron-rust.  Since  adopting  this  pre- 
caution, I  have  never  had  a  single  batch  of 
etnulsion  which  has  given  me  spots. 

The  washing  may  be  continued  for  about 
twelve  hours,  allowing  a  very  small  stream 
to  run  through,  after  which  drain  off  the 
water,  and  turn  out  the  contents  of  the 
bottle  on  a  hair-sieve  to  thoroughly  drain. 
This  method  of  washing  the  gelatin  emul- 
sion may  seem  very  tedious  by  the  long  ac- 
count necessary  to  describe ;  but  I  can  assure 
those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  try  it  that 
it  is,  after  they  have  the  necessary  utensils, 
which  are  very  easy  to  make  or  procure, 
extremely  simple. — Photographic  News. 


CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  PRES- 
ENT STATUS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  technical  and 
mechanical  departments  of  our  art.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  all — nay,  it  is  but  the 
beginning.  We  stand  in  the  number  of 
those  who  believe  that  in  many  respects, 
too  numerous  to  mention  here,  it  is  fairly 
entitled  to  rank  as  an  art ;  or  let  us  put  it 
even  more  strongly,  and  say  that  the  art 
basis  is  that  on  which  all  high-class  pho- 
tography must  rest.  For,  as  it  has  been 
repeatedly  said,  the  camera  and  chemicals 
should  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than 
the  tools  by  which  an  idea  in  the  operator's 
mind  is  elaborated  and  put  into  such  a  form 
that  it  may  be  manifested  to  others.  It  is 
quite  true,  indeed,  that  the  lens  reproduces 
whatever  is  within  its  field,  and  that  the 
licenses  which  painters  allow  themselves  in 
suppressing  those  objects  which  disturb  a 
good  composition,  or  in  introducing  others 
which  aid,  are  often  impossible  with  us. 
In  fact,  in  far  too  many  cases  the  photog- 
rapher is  so  trammelled  by  his  want  of 
power  to  mould  certain  refractory  parts  of 


his  subject  into  proper  relation  with  the 
whole,  that  he  abandons  any  high  ideal 
that  he  may  have  set  before  himself,  and 
sinks  back  into  easy-going  indifference  to- 
wards the  blots  upon  the  esthetic  part  of 
his  work,  and  revenges  himself  by  making 
his  pictures  more  technically  perfect  than 
ever.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much, 
how  very  much,  can  be  effected  by  patient, 
thoughtful,  and  sympathetic  selection  of 
the  point  of  view,  by  which  unsightly  ob- 
jects may  either  be  suppressed  entirely,  or 
at  least  altered  in  regard  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  them  upon  the  unity  of  the  com- 
position, and  how  much  by  careful  choice 
of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  light,  of  the 
proper  instruments  and  chemicals,  of  the 
proper  atmospheric  conditions,  and  by  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  photographic  chem- 
istry,, so  that  the  operator  may  feel,  the 
moment  he  sees  his  subject,  what  particular 
combinations  or  modifications  of  these 
chemicals  will  give  him  the  best  results. 

But  some  one  will  say.  "  what  has  sj'm- 
pathy  to  do  with  a  procedure  so  mechanical 
as  all  this?"  And  we  reply  that  it  is  our 
firm  conviction  that  no  one  who  has  not 
the  love  of  external  nature  as  she  manifests 
herself  to  us  in  the  glories  of  the  sky,  sea, 
rocky  peak,  statel}"  forest,  august  mountain 
form,  and  delicacy  and  variety  of  the  tint  in 
distant  landscape,  melting  into  the  "blue  of 
the  faint  plain,"  and  who  has  not  further 
refined  and  enlarged  this  love  by  diligent 
study  of  the  rules  of  composition,  will 
ever  know  or  feel  what  he  might  have  been 
able  to  express  by  the  aid  of  an  instrument 
so  powerful  as  the  photographic  camera. 
Viewing  the  matter  from  this  point,  then, 
we  boldly  make  the  claim  that  photogra- 
phy rises  above  the  rank  of  a  mere  me- 
chanical process,  and  takes  its  place  among 
those  arts  where  ideas  of  truth,  beauty, 
balance  of  line  and  mass,  in  a  word,  all 
those  rules  of  aesthetic  science  which  are 
especially  applicable  to  the  proper  composi- 
tion of  a  picture,  play  by  far  the  more  im- 
portant part. 

And  this  is  not  true  of  photographic  land- 
scapes alone,  but  portraiture  also  has  lately 
made  an  immense  advance  in  this  direction- 
Compare  the  best  results  of  the  early  days  of 
the  daguerrotype  with  those  of  the  last  half 
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dozen  years,  and  what  improvement  we  find ! 
Not  so  much  in  the  chemical  technicalities 
of  the  picture,  as  in  its  general  conception, 
and  in  the  studious  and  often  highly  in- 
genious way  in  which  this  mental  concep- 
tion is  practically  carried  out  by  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  proper  pose,  light,  costume, 
and  accessories — even  to  the  most  minute 
details.  In  fact,  this  subject  of  posing  and 
lighting  the  sitter,  has  been  as  elaborately 
studied  by  many  of  our  best  operators  as  it 
has  been  by  painters,  and  the  journals  de- 
voted to  our  art  teem  with  interesting  and 
instructive  articles  upon  this  all-important 
subject.  European  galleries  of  paintings 
and  etchings  have  been  ransacked  for 
models,  after  which  sitters  may  be  posed 
and  lighted  either  singly  or  in  group  ;  pon- 
derous volumes  on  composition  and  art  aes- 
thetics, which  a  few  years  since  were  read 
only  by  the  connoisseur,  the  dilettante,  or, 
perhaps,  the  professional  painter,  are  now 
studied  by  the  photographer  also,  and  results 
given  to  us  for  whicli  we  may  well  praise 
him.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  difFerence  be- 
tween the  work  of  the  mere  journeyman 
photographer  and  that  of  the  man  who 
considered  his  work  finished  only  when  he 
has  exhausted  all  that  his  aasthetic  studies 
have  taught  him  to  be  of  value  in  a  picture, 
that  we,  whose  eyes  have  become  trained  to 
close  and  critical  examination  of  photo- 
graphic pictures,  recognize  a  strong  indi- 
viduality in  the  work  of  different  operators, 
and  in  looking  over  a  collection,  we  will 
often  be  able  to  say  who  has  made  such  and 
such  a  view  or  portrait,  so  plainly  does  the 
work  bear  the  impress  of  the  man  that 
made  it. 

The  art  aspects  of  photography  are  but 
ill  understood  by  the  public  in  general,  and, 
indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  when 
we  consider  what  large  numbers  of  indifter- 
ent  and  even  bad  pictures  are  exposed  for 
sale — bad,  not  so  much  in  point  of  technical 
manipulation  as  in  piroper  selection  of  sub- 
ject. The  reason  is  easily  found,  and  is 
simply  this,  that  it  "  pays  better,"  in  many 
instances,  to  make  badly-composed  pictures 
than  good  ones.     Let  us  give  an  example. 

A  professional  photographer  goes  to  a 
much -frequented  summer  resort  in  the 
mountains,  and  makes  a  number  of  views. 


Which  among  these  will  "sell  the  best"? 
Evidently,  those  which  the  visitors  at  the 
place  will  recognize  at  once  ;  such  as  the 
railroad-station,  where  they  leave  the  train 
and  take  stage  for  the  "  Mountain  House;" 
the  hotel  itself,  with  the  porches  crowded 
with  people,  all  staring  into  the  instrument 
and  shielding  their  eyes  from  the  sun  in 
most  ungainly  attitudes  ;  then  the  "lions" 
of  the  place — the  "  Mermaid's  Cascade," 
the  "Sylvan  Dell,"  the  "Mossy  Brook," 
the  "  Lover's  Ketreat,"  the  "  Castle  Eocks," 
etc.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  among  these  natural  attractions  of  the 
neighborhood,  some  may  be  found  that  can 
be  made  to  yield  a  well-composed  picture 
from  the  very  point  where  the  public  stands 
when  looking  at  it,  but  in  very  many  cases 
a  close  examination  of  the  locality  will 
show  other  points  of  view  that  would  give 
a  much  better  result  pictorially.  Still,  what 
is  to  be  done?  The  photographer  knows 
that  if  he  chooses  any  other  point  of  view 
than  the  familiar  one,  the  picture  will  not 
be  recognized  so  quickly,  and  consequently 
be  unsalable.  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson,  of  Aber- 
deen, Scotland,  who  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  best  among  landscape  photographers, 
puts  this  matter  as  follows  :"...!  have 
to  study  the  popular  taste  as  well  as  my  own, 
and  must  try  not  only  to  get  a  pleasing 
picture  of  a  place,  but  one  also  that  can  be 
recognized  by  the  public  ;  and  the  public  is 
not  much  given  to  scrambling  to  out-of-the- 
way  places  where  a  superb  view  can  be  had 
of  a  celebrated  spot,  if  it  can  see  it  toler- 
ably well  from  the  Queen's  Highway." 

Thus,  it  happens  far  too  often  that  the 
results  of  landscape  photography  degenerate 
into  mere  souvenirs  of  places,  and  have  but 
a  slender  claim  to  any  artistic  merit,  so  that 
the  criticisms  of  a  painter  would  be  almost 
always  unfavorable  to  them — no  perfection 
of  technique,  in  his  eyes,  compensating  for 
the  absence  of  those  higher  qualities  in  the 
picture  to  which  he  most  properly  gives  the 
front  rank. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  it  is  won- 
derful to  think  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  photography,  not  only  from  an 
art  point  of  view,  but  also  as  a  means  for 
business  advertisement  and  technologically. 
Here  it  is  of  immense  service ;  and  so  plainly 
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is  this  recognized  at  the  present  day,  that 
many  institutions  give  regular  courses  of 
photographic  instruction  to  their  pupils. 
No  exploring  expedition  can  now  be  con- 
sidered a  well-appointed  one  without  a  full 
photographic  outfit,  and  inducements  are 
offered  to  naval  officers  to  take  photographic 
instruments  with  them  on  their  cruises. 

The  impetus  which  photography  has  given 
to  many  branches  of  trade,  is  also  only  to 
be  imagined  by  those  who  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  variety  of  the  articles  used  in 
its  different  manipulations  and  processes. 
It  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  recreated  cer- 
tain departments  of  the  glass,  chemical,  and 
paper  manufacturing  businesses.  The  most 
profound  mathematical  knowledge  has  been 
needed  to  perfect  the  splendid  lenses  which 
are  made  in  such  large  numbers  and  sold 
at  such  surprisingly  low  prices  to-day,  while 
again,  the  best  cabinet-makers  are  taxed  to 
produce  those  ingenious  mechanical  contriv- 
ances by  which  any  one  of  a  series  of  the 
most  sensitive  plates  may  be  shifted  from 
the  dark  carrying  box  into  the  camera,  ex- 
posed, and  returned  to  its  former  position, 
in  broad  daylight,  without  the  slightest  risk 
of  any  other  light  gaining  access  to  it  but 
that  which  forms  the  image  in  the  camera. 
The  manufacture  of  the  peculiar  kind  of 
soluble  cotton  used  in  collodion,  requires 
such  extreme  nicety  and  accuracy,  that  only 
a  few  among  those  who  manufacture  the 
chemicals  used  in  the  art  even  profess  to 
understand  the  matter  at  all,  and  it  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  advanced  state  of  chem- 
ical knowledge  at  the  present  day,  that  such 
large  quantities  of  a  substance  so  difficult 
to  prepare,  can  be  turned  out  of  the  factories 
almost  constant  in  its  uniformity  ;  but  even 
this  knowledge  counts  for  little  or  nothing, 
if  we  attempt  to  fathom  the  secrets  of  the 
curious  reactions  that  take  place  in  emulsions 
— so  little  do  we  know  of  their  real  nature. 
So  much  zealous  labor  and  research,  how- 
ever, are  being  expended  in  this  direction 
that  we  scarcely  dare  to  think  of  the  future 
possibilities  of  our  art — it  seems  as  if  almost 
everything  was  coming  within  our  reach. 
It  is  now  perfectly  practicable  to  photo- 
graph the  interior  of  a  cave  or  mine  thou- 
sands of  feet  below  the  earth's  surface,  to 
take  excellent  portraits  at  night,  to  catch 


the  fountain-like  spray  from  a  submarine 
torpedo  explosion,  and  to  obtain  a  regular 
series  of  views  of  the  different  positions 
which  the  legs  of  a  race-horse  assume  when 
he  is  at  his  highest  speed.  These  and  many 
other 'wonderful  things  we  can  do,  but  it  is 
amusing  to  see  what  distorted  and  wrong 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  photography  many 
persons  possess.  "We  have  frequently  been 
told  by  those  who  own  large  collections  of 
foreign  views,  that  they  have  some  of  Sig- 

nor 's  rare  and  wonderful  photographs 

of  the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice  taken  by 
moonlight;  and  when  the  pictures  have 
been  triumphantly  brought  forth  from  their 
portfolios  and  handed  to  us  for  examination 
and  admiration,  we  confess  that  we  have 
not  always  had  the  heart  to  spoil  the  own- 
er's pleasure  by  telling  him  that  the  moon 
and  its  reflection^  vere  put  in  with  a  paint- 
brush, and  the  whole  print  made  a  little 
darker  than  usual  so  as  to  produce  the  ef- 
fect of  a  night  scene ;  for,  to  the  best  of  our 
belief,  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  making 
a  landscape  by  the  light  of  the  moon ,  though 
pictures  of  the  moon's  disk  have  been  ad- 
mirably made  by  Eutherford  and  others. 
False  ideas  are  prevalent,  too,  concerning 
the  absolute  accuracy  of  photographic  rep- 
resentations, under  all  possible  conditions, 
many  people  supposing  that  because  the 
operation  of  taking  a  photograph  is  me- 
chanical, that  therefore  it  must  necessarily 
be  perfectly  accurate  when  made;  but  the 
facts  of  the  case  really  are,  that  a  view  or 
landscape,  and  most  particularly  a  building, 
may  be  so  altered  in  a  photograph  as  to  be 
unrecognizable  if  improper  instruments  be 
used  in  making  the  negative,  and  a  wrong 
point  of  view  selected.*  Any  one  who  has 
tried  to  copy  a  large  map  or  drawing  in 
sections  by  means  of  the  camera  knows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  keep  the  finer  lines  of  the 
drawing  in  such  perfect  registration  that 
when  the  prints  from  the  different  nega- 
tives come  to  be  mounted  in  close  juxtapo- 
sition, there  shall  be  no  discrepancy;  and 
the  more  delicate  requirements  of  astro- 
nomical photography  render  the  alteration 
in  the  size  of  the  image  caused  by  the 
shrinking  of  the  film  when  dried  an  almost 
*  And  that  this  is  notoriously  true  in  regard 
to  portraits,  scarcely  needs  mention. 
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insuperable  obstacle  to  tbe  employment  of 
any  process  but  the  daguerrotype  in  its 
original  form,  which,  of  course,  is  free  from 
this  objection  and  many  others.  Indeed, 
when  we  seek  simply  for  elaborate  fineness 
of  detail  and  absolute  sharpness,  the  da- 
guerrotype stands  as  unrivalled  to-day  as 
it  did  on  the  day  of  its  discovery  forty  years 
ago.  And  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  still 
another  false  idea  that  some  have  when 
they  think  that  many  changes  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  standard  proc- 
ess, by  which  a  wet  collodion  negative  is 
taken  and  a  print  printed,  the  truth  being 
that  the  operations  stand  identically  the 
same  in  theory,  and  almost  the  same  even 
in  the  smaller  details  of  practice  as  they  did 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

Ordinary  photography,  too,  is  by  no  means 
the  difiicult  thing  to  learn  that  many  im- 
agine it  to  be;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that 
the  beginner  should  coop  himself  up  day 
after  day  in  a  dark  foul-smelling,  dirt}' 
room,  and  cover  his  hands  and  his  linen 
with  inky  stains,  in  order  to  master  its  se- 
crets. It  is  now  so  easy  to  bring  home  a 
collection  of  views  from  a  summer  trip,  or 
to  make  interesting  studies  of  street  views 
with  men  in  motion,  animals,  clouds,  and 
breaking  waves,  besides  the  endless  variety 
which  landscape  and  architectural  photog- 
raphy ofter,  that  it  seems  strange  that 
there  should  still  be  so  few  amateur  pho- 
tographers. When  we  consider  that  an  out- 
fit for  making  pictures  of  the  "carte  de 
visite  "  size  can  easily  be  packed  in  a  small 
portmanteau,  and  that  most  of  the  chemi- 
cals required  are  to  be  found  at  any  drug 
or  chemical  store  in  the  civilized  world; 
that  the  negative  when  made  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  paper,  and  so  brought  home, 
leaving  the  original  glass  clean  for  another 
exposure,  and  so  reducing  the  fragile  ma- 
terial to  a  minimum,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
that  a  good  outfit  and  materials  can  be 
bought  for  a  very  moderate  sum,  we  feel 
ourselves  justified  in  saying  that  the  amateur 
photographer  of  the  present  day  finds  him- 
self engaged  not  only  in  a  most  delightful 
recreation  and  pleasure-giving  pursuit,  but 
in  one  which  can  be  made  to  reward  him  in- 
tellectually^ just  in  proportion  to  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  may  choose  to  d,evote  him- 


self to  it ;  and  we  feel  that  we  cannot  bring 
these  remarks  to  a  close  without  saying  that 
having  passed  many  of  the  pleasantest 
hours  of  our  life  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  art  of  photography,  we  feel  ourselves 
under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  it  and  to  those 
who  have  labored  to  discover  and  perfect  it 
— a  debt,  indeed,  which  we  shall  never  be 
able  fully  to  repay,  and  one  which  we  can 
onl}-  expect  to  lighten  b}'  telling  others  of 
the  beauties  and  wonders  it  unfolds  to  us, 
and  hoping  that  some,  through  it,  may  be 
led  to  the  better  appreciation  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  beautiful  wherever  they 
are  to  be  found,  even  as  we  ourselves  have 
been. 


REMOVAL. 

A  Model  Stock  Hou.se. 

Our  Chicago  correspondent  writes  us  as 
follows  regarding  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Hiram  J.  Thompson:  His  business  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  his  old  build- 
ing was  entirely  too  small.  This  and  other 
faults  of  the  building,  and  the  location,  put 
him  on  the  lookout  for  a  larger  and  better 
building,  which  he  has  fortunately  secured. 
His  new  location  is  No.  84  "Wabash  Avenue, 
near  Washington,  the  centre  of  the  whole- 
sale district  of  Chicago,  and  his  building  is 
one  of  the  best  for  the  purpose  that  we  ever 
saw  ;  it  has  seven  immense  floors.  The  first 
is  filled  with  heavy  goods,  glass,  full  cases 
of  goods,  etc.  The  second  is  arranged  as 
salesroom  in  the  front  half,  the  rear  half  is 
separated  b}-  a  glass  partition  and  used  as  a 
packing  and  shipping  room.  The  third 
floor  is  devoted  to  photographic  materials, 
card  stock,  etc.,  with  shelving  clear  up  to 
the  ceiling,  with  galleries  for  the  use  of  the 
order  clerks.  In  the  front,  twenty-three 
feet  of  this  floor  is  the  oflBce,  arranged  to 
accommodate  a  force  of  ten  men.  The 
fourth  floor  is  loaded  with  an  endless  variety 
of  mouldings.  The  fifth  with  mirrors,  etc. 
The  sixth  and  seventh  with  the  largest  line 
of  picture  frames  we  ever  saw.  The  build- 
ing is  furnished  with  a  large,  improved, 
water-power  elevator.  The  light  is  had 
from  both  ends  of  the  building,  which  fronts 
on  Dearborn  Park  in  the  rear,  and  Wabash 
Avenue  on  the  front.     Mr.  Thompson  says 
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that,  with  his  increased  facilities,  he  will 
easily  increase  his  sales,  which  last  year 
amounted  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars. 

SOCIETY  GOSSIP. 

Chicago  Photographic  Association. — 
The  annual  meeting  for  election  of  offi- 
cers was  held  at  Douglass,  Thompson  & 
Oo.'s  Warehouse,  229  &  231  State  Street, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  January  4th,  1882, 
Alfred  Hall,  President,  in  the  chair.  Called 
to  order  at  8  o'clock.  Reading  of  minutes 
of  last  meeting  dispensed  with.  M.  B. 
Lonergan,  C.  K.  Beebe,  E.  L.  Tenney, 
and  W.  S.  Adams  elected  members. 

The  Chair  presented  a  communication 
from  the  "  Soeiete  Frangaise  des  Archives 
Photographiques,  Historiques,  et  Monu- 
mentales  (Comite  Daguerre),"  inviting  the 
Association  to  contribute  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  the  proposed  monument  to  Daguerre, 
at  Cormeilles-en-Parisis,  his  native  town. 
On  motion,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  one,  to  report  at  next  meeting, 
and  the  Chair  appointed  Mr.  Gentile  as  that 
Committee. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  next  proceeded  with  ;  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Greene  being  appointed  tellers. 
On  the  first  ballot  for  President,  G.  A. 
Douglass  was  elected  by  ten  votes  out  of  a 
total  of  fifteen  cast. 

On  motion,  the  election  of  Mr.  Douglass 
was  made  unanimous. 

On  the  third  ballot  for  first  Vice-Presi- 
dent, P.  B.  Greene  was  elected  by  ten  votes 
out  of  fourteen  cast. 

G.  W.  Collins  was  elected  second  Vice- 
President  by  nine  votes  out  of  fifteen  votes. 

P.  H.  Davies  was  re-elected  Secretary  on 
the  first  ballot  by  fifteen  out  of  sixteen  votes. 

It  was  then  moved,  seconded,  and  car- 
ried nem.  con.,  that  the  Chair  cast  a  vote 
for  Treasurer,  which  being  done,  that  office 
fell  to  the  Secretary,  as  at  last  election. 

A  ballot  for  Executive  Committee  being 
next  in  order,  Mr.  Greene  moved  that  each 
member  write  three  names  on  his  ballot; 
that  the  three  names  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  be  considered  elected,  and 
that  the  highest  of  these  three  be  the  chair- 
man.    Carried. 


On  a  ballot  being  taken  in  accordance 
with  the  above  resolution,  it  was  found  that 
Messrs.  Joshua  Smith,  J.  E.  Beebe,  and 
Alfred  Hall  were  elected  ;  Mr.  Smith  being 
chairman,  with  thirteen  votes  out  of  fifteen 
cast. 

This  terminated- the  "political  business" 
of  the  evening,  and  there  being  no  paper 
to  be  read,  or  special  topic  for  discussion, 
Mr.  Douglass  read  the  following  editorial 
from  the  London  Photographic  News,  of 
December  16th,  1881,  on  "The  Efi"ects  of 
Change  of  Temperature  on  Photographic 
Lenses :" 

"  The  above  subject  is  one  which  was  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length  at  a  recent 
'  Thursday  evening  '  meeting.  It  was  stated 
by  one  of  those  present  that  he  had,  in  more 
cases  than  one,  observed  a  distinct  change 
in  the  defining  power  of  a  lens  on  the  tem- 
perature changing,  and  this  when  special 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the  deposit 
of  moisture  on  the  glasses.  Several  other 
gentlemen  corroborated  this  statement,  and 
a  very  interesting  discussion  took  place  as  to 
the  probable  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

"It  was  contended  by  some  that  the  change 
was  brought  about  by  the  alteration  of  the 
density  of  the  air  between  the  lenses,  and 
not  by  a  change  in  the  glass.  The  general 
opinion,  however,  seems  to  be  that  the 
change  was  probably  in  the  latter.  It  was 
pointed  out,  as  a  likely  explanation,  that 
the  lenses  might  have  been  screwed  or  burn- 
ished into  their  mounts  when  the  weather 
was  warm,  and  that  the  contraction  of 
the  brass  on  cooling  might  distort  the  lens. 
This  certainly  it  would  do.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  glass  as  a  perfectly 
rigid  substance  ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  that. 
It  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
elastic  of  substances,  and  a  very  slight  press- 
ure, especially  on  the  thin  edge  of  a  lens  of 
large  diameter,  might  distort  it  sufficiently 
to  perceptibly  alter  its  defining  power.  We 
know,  however,  that  our  best  lens-makers 
are  very  careful  not  to  screw  up  their  lenses 
so  tightly  that  any  such  distortion  of  the 
glass  is  likely  to  occur. 

"  It  was  given  as  another  possible  explana- 
tion, that  the  mere  expansion  of  the  glass 
might  produce  the  effect  spoken  of.  This 
seems  unlikely,  as  the  expansion  of  glass  in 
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changing  its  temperature  is  very  small ;  and, 
moreover,  the  expansion  would  be  propor- 
tionate throughout  the  lens. 

"  We  would  throw  out  the  following  as  a 
likely  solution  of  the  difficulty  :' 

"  The  amount  of  expansion  produced  by  a 
given  increase  of  temperature  varies  some- 
what in  different  kinds  of  glass,  and  we 
believe  that  this  variation  in  the  case  of  two 
lenses  cemented  together,  as  in  the  front 
combination  of  a  portrait  lens,  might  bring 
about  such  an  amount  of  distortion  as  to 
appreciably  affect  the  working  of  the  in- 
strument. The  change  of  form  brought 
about  by  the  differential  expansion  of  two 
substances  is  one  which  maj'  be  made  very 
apparent  in  the  case  of  thin  sheets  of  differ- 
ent metals,  the  expansion  of  most  metals, 
when  changing  temperature,  being  much 
greater  than  that  of  glass.  If,  for  example, 
two  thin  strips,  one  of  brass,  the  other  of 
platinum,  be  soldered  together,  and  be 
straight  at  a  certain  temperature,  they  will 
assume,  on  becoming  either  warmer  or 
colder,  a  curved  form,  the  convexity  being 
on  the  brass  side  in  case  of  increase  of  tem- 
perature. A  very  sensitive  thermometer 
may  be  thus  constructed.  The  principle  is, 
as  is  well  known,  taken  advantage  of  for 
compensating  clocks  and  watches,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  going  slow  in  warm,  or  fast 
in  cold,  weather. 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  a  similar  action 
to  that  of  the  two  strips  of  metal  soldered 
together  will  take  place  in  the  case  of  two 
lenses,  one  of  flint,  the  other  of  crown-glass, 
when  they  are  cemented  together,  and  when 
the  temperature  changes.  The  alteration  in 
form  will  undoubtedly  be  very  small.  The 
total  expansion  of  glass  is  trifling  com- 
pared to  that  of  metal,  and,  moreover,  the 
proportionate  difference  of  expansion  is  very 
much  less  in  the  case  of  difl'erent  kinds  of 
glass  than  in  the  case  of  different  metals  ; 
besides  which,  the  form  of  a  lens  composed 
of  two  glasses  cemented  together  is  one 
much  less  liable  to  alter  than  that  of  a  nar- 
row strip,  which  we  took  as  an  example  in 
the  case  of  metals.  iS'evertheless,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  slight  distortion  of  the  shape  of 
the  lens  may  be  due  to  the  cause  we  have 
mentioned.  We  believe,  however,  that  a 
greater  change  in  the  working  of  the  com- 


bination is  likely  to  take  place  on  account 
of  the  state  of  strain  into  which  the  glass 
will  be  thrown,  than  on  account  of  actual 
change  in  the  form  or  size  of  the  glass. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  effect  of  press- 
ure on  glass  or  any  other  transparent  medi- 
um is  to  change,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  its 
refracting  properties,  and  the  state  of  strain 
into  which  a  combination  of  glass  cemented 
together  would  be  brought,  on  a  change  of 
temperature,  would  be  equivalent  to  consid- 
erable, possibly  great,  pressure.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  case  of  a  large  aper- 
ture lens,  a  very  small  change  in  form  or 
density  will  produce  a  marked  effect. 

"It  maybe  asked,  why,  if  this  be  the  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon,  does  it  seem 
to  make  its  appearance  only  in  the  case  of 
portrait  lenses,  and  not  in  the  case  of  recti- 
linear or  of  the  modern  form  of  single  lenses, 
which  have  each  two  cemented  joints? 

"The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  portrait  lens  is  the  only  one  in 
which  a  slight  change  of  form  or  density 
will  make  any  marked  effect.  The  change, 
whether  it  were  brought  about  by  distortion 
of  the  glass  itself,  as  just  explained,  or  by 
pressure  of  the  brass  mount,  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  introduction  of  a  certain 
amount  of  spherical  aberration,  or  rather, 
as  no  lens  is  entirely  without  spherical  ab- 
erration, to  the  increase  of  that  which  exists. 
The  portrait  lens  is  the  only  one  in  which 
it  is  necessary  to  reduce  spherical  aberration 
by  the  form  of  the  lens  itself.  In  the  sin- 
gle lens,  for  example,  a  very  large  amount 
of  spherical  aberration  exists  when  it  is  used 
full  aperture,  so  much  that  any  additional 
which  might  arise  from  slight  distortion  of 
the  lens  would  be  quite  unobservable,  and 
in  this  case  the  defect  is  got  rid  of  by  con- 
siderabh^  reducing  the  aperture." 

Mr.  Douglass  stated  that  his  object  in 
calling  attention  to  the  subject  was  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  member  had  ever  observed  any 
change  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  above 
extract,  or,  indeed,  if  any  of  them  had  ever 
thought  of  the  matter  at  all.  So  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  it  was  a  new  idea,  and 
seemed  a  little  far-fetched. 

No  one  had  observed  any  effect  of  the  kind, 
but  several  members  seemed  inclined  to  think 
the  result  more  likely  to  be  caused  by  moisture 
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on  the  inside  of  the  lens  or  suspended  in  the 
air  enclosed  between  them,  possiblj'  in  so  fine 
a  state  of  division  as  to  escape  ocular  de- 
tection. The  eiiect  of  this  would,  of  course, 
be  to  produce  a  slight  fogging,  due  to  dis- 
persion of  light  rays,  which  would  appear 
much  the  same  as  a  reduction  of  definition. 

Mr.  Smith  had  at  one  time  been  troubled 
a  good  deal  by  a  very  thin  coating  of  grease 
that  had  by  some  carelessness  got  on  to  a 
lens;  he  could  not  get  clean  shadows,  but 
thought  the  lens  worked  quicker.  The 
Chair  could  not  understand  this  latter  part 
of  Mr.  Smith's  remarks,  inasnmch  as  he 
failed  to  see  how  any  coating,  less  trans- 
parent than  the  glass  itself,  could  permit 
more  light  to  pass  through  than  would  be 
the  case  with  the  lens  entirely  clean.  Mr. 
Smith  did  not  seem  able  to  give  any  rational 
explanation,  but  maintained  his  position 
that  such  was  the  fact.  (The  probable  ex- 
planation of  the  apparent  paradox  is,  that 
Mr.  S.  judged  his  exposure  from  the 
shadows,  which  of  course  got  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  light,  rather  than  by  the 
high  lights,  which  received  less  than  their 
proper  proportion.) 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  first  Wednesday 
in  February. 

F.  H.  Da  VIES,  Secretary, 

No.  78  Michigan  Avenue. 

Photographic  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia.— Minutes  of  the  stated  meeting  held 
January  4th,  1882,  the  President,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph W.  Bates,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  Secretary  called  attention  to  some 
samples  of  photographic  gelatin  sent  to  the 
Society,  for  trial,  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hein- 
richs,  of  Germany.  On  motion,  these  sam- 
ples were  given  to  Messrs.  Carbutt  and 
Hewitt,  with  instructions  to  test  the  same 
and  report  at  a  future  meeting. 

A  neat  work,  entitled  The  Art  and  Prac- 
tice of  Silver  Printing,  edited  by  Messrs.  H. 
P.  Robinson  and  Capt.  Abney,  F.R.S.,  and 
published  by  the  Scovill  Manufacturing 
Company,  was  presented  to  the  Society  by 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Hood  &  Co. 

Mr.  Fox,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Lantern    Exhibitions,   reported    that   they 


proposed  to  give  an  exhibition  in  a]suitable 
public  hall  later  in  the  season,  and  suggested 
that  the  expense  be  borne  by  subscription. 
The  slides  shown  to  be  exclusively  the  work 
of  the  members ;  and  further,  inasmuch  as 
many  of  the  members  had  fine  negatives, 
with  no  facilities  for  making  slides  there- 
from, the  committee  would  prepare  from 
these  negatives  such  slides  as  they  deemed 
best. 

The  report  was,  on  motion,  accepted,  and 
the  committee  directed  to  complete  their 
arrangements  tending  to  a  successful  enter- 
tainment. 

Mr.  Carbutt  exhibited  a  new  6J  x  8J 
camera-box,  by  the  Scovill  Manufacturing 
Company,  which,  aside  from  the  superior 
workmanship  and  neat  design,  contained  a 
very  valuable  feature  in  the  "extension 
piece  "  to  the  bed,  which  could  be  attached 
or  removed  at  pleasure.  The  bellows  were 
constructed  to  suit  this,  and  would,  when 
fully  extended,  allow  the  use  of  a  lens  hav- 
ing a  focal  length  of  twenty-one  inches.  A 
new  form  of  "single  holder,"  for  dry-plates, 
fitted  with  a  number  of  "  kits  "  for  holding 
a  variety  of  smaller  plates,  was  also  shown. 

Mr.  Browne  exhibited  some  excellent 
"^blue  prints,"  also  one  of  Walker's  pocket 
cameras,  which  was  examined  by  the  mem- 
bers with  much  interest.  This  instrument 
evinced  great  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  its 
designer.  The  chief  drawback  being  the 
extreme  smallness  of  the  plate  used  (2|x 
3^).  The  very  moderate  price  at  which  it 
was  placed  should  give  it  a  ready  sale. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

C.  R.  Pancoast, 

Secretary. 

[Correction. — The  Secretary  also  sends  us 
the  following  correction  of  Mr.  Carbutt's 
formula  for  developer  and  clearing  solution, 
which  appeared  in  the  minutes  of  the  De- 
cember meeting : 

Iron  Solution. 
Protosulphate  of  Iron,       .     800  grains. 
Sulphuric  Acid,  C.P.,         .         8  drops. 
Water  to  make  eight  ounces  of  solution. 

Cyanide  Clearing  Solution. 
Cyanide  of  Potassium  (pure),  .  60  grs. 
Water,        .         .         .         .         .6  ozs. 

Saturate    one -half   ounce   of    this   with 
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iodine,  to  whicli  add  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  the  plain  cyanide  solution  and 
enough  water  to  make  eight  ounces.] 

Association  of  Operatite  Photogra- 
phers OP  New  York. — A  stated  meeting 
was  held  December  7th,  1881,  President 
Coonley  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Atwood  read  a  paper  on  the  "Fading 
of  Photographs,"  to  which  he  added,  "  Fad- 
ing is  caused  principally  by  careless  toning 
and  improper  fixing." 

"To  assist  in  more  thoroughly  under- 
standing the  proper  sense  of  the  fading  of 
photographs,  I  will  add  to  it  the  causes  of 
fading.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into 
the  poetic  description  of  the  causes,  but 
hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  depart  slightly 
in  explaining  myself,  and  state  that  there 
are  only  two  particular  causes  of  the  fading 
of  photographs.  In  photography  we  have 
a  positive  illustration  of  havoc  in  our  pub- 
lications, and  the  photographer  would  feel 
a  great  pleasure  in  delivering  to  his  patrons 
a  work  that  he  knew  was  indelible,  inde- 
structible, permanent,  and  lasting.  Now, 
it  depends  upon  the  employe  to  gratify  that 
wish ;  but  with  what  mortification  does  he 
look  upon  an  obliterated  print  of  his  pro- 
duction, and  he  seeks  aid,  which  I  claim 
he  can  only  find  in  daily  observation  and 
experience.  In  this  paper,  perhaps,  it  may 
appear  as  though  I  gave  the  preventive 
rather  than  the  cause  of  destruction. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  most  suitable  base 
for  the  picture  is  paper,  one  of  the  most  de- 
structible fabrics  known ;  and  can  a  discolored 
print,  arising  from  natural  decay  of  the  pa- 
per, be  recognized  as  faded  ?  I  understand 
the  subject  difi'erently.  Our  object  is  to 
grasp  the  object  itself,  and  that  is  the  silver 
print,  the  photograph,  independent  entirely 
of  the  base,  mount,  or  mountant.  The 
base  may  be  the  vehicle  to  retain  the  de- 
vouring enemy,  and  I  of  course  admit. 

"  I  would  mention  here  one  corrosive 
power,  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  but  its  use 
and  action  are  so  thoroughly  understood,  I 
would  only  insult  your  intelligence  in  de- 
scribing them.  There  are  so  many  reasons 
given  for  this  fault,  I  am  compelled  to  give 
some  proof  for  examination  to  more  thor- 
oughly  illustrate    my   ideas;    and   I  will 


mention  at  this  point  that  if  the  photograph 
is  properly  constructed,  many  of  these  rea- 
sons fade  into  nothingness  quicker  than  our 
subject.  The  light  and  atmosphere  are 
charged  with  being  the  destroying  power. 
Perhaps  they  are  ;  but  the  pictures  I  show 
(and  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  offer 
the  results  of  my  own  work)  are  subjects 
for  study.  Number  1,  on  plain  paper,  was 
mounted  with,  and  varnished  afterwards 
with,  gum-arabic.  That  was  discarded 
years  ago  as  the  prime  evil  as  a  mountant 
here,  Mr.  President.  Nineteen  years  have 
wholly  upset  the  theory.  Number  2,  made 
on  albumen  paper,  eighteen  years  ago  and 
never  mounted,  still  mystifies  us  further  by 
comparison  with  Number  3,  that  was  printed 
about  the  same  time,  in  that  it  is  still  more 
brilliant,  mounted  on  cardboard  that  brought 
forth  the  condemnation  of  the  profession. 
We  speak  so,  for  it  is  supposed  we  have 
specially  prepared  mounts,  wherein  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  is  no  longer  used  as  a  bleach- 
ing power  in  their  construction.  Number 
4,  which  has  entered  on  '  the  sere  and  yel- 
low leaf,'  evidently  tells  the  tale — none,  or 
very  little,  gold.  This  specimen  was  pro- 
duced when  we  all  thought  that  experience, 
research,  and  invention  had  reached  perfec- 
tion in  the  'Art  Photographique.'  An 
ajsthetic  taste  developed  itself  some  few 
years  ago  for  warm  or  sepia  tones,  not  at 
the  expense  of  time,  labor,  or  silver,  but 
the  most  lasting  of  anything — chloride  of 
gold.  Numbers  1,  2,  and  3,  made  on  a  body 
of  silver — strong  in  nature,  as  was  used  at 
that  time,  averaging  eighty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and  toned  in  a  solution  containing 
fifteen  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  for  not 
more  than  ten  sheets  of  prints — confirms, 
in  my  opinion,  that  herein  lies  the  cause 
for  the  fading  of  photographs.  With  a 
toning  bath  prepared  with  either  carbon- 
ates, tungstates,  or  borates,  properly  di- 
gested with  the  noble  metal — so  as  not  to 
hasten  the  action — on  a  well-covered  base 
of  silver,  where  it  can  act  both  on  the  back 
and  surface,  time,  being  allowed  for  such, 
it  is  so  plated,  as  it  were,  that  the  hypo- 
bath,  time,  or  the  atmosphere  can  have  lit- 
tle or  no  destroying  effect.  We  still  offer 
as  proof  the  daguerrotype,  those  gilded 
being  still  perfect.     So,  Mr.  President  and 
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fellow-workmen,  I  advise  toning  of  photo- 
graphs well,  and  you  prevent  the  cause  of 
fading  of  photographs.  The  deleterious 
nature  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  so  well 
known,  that  all  are  aware  that  thorough 
washing  is  necessary  to  obviate  one  cause." 

Mr.  Ehrmann  said  that  fading  was  main- 
ly owing  to  the  changeable  nature  of  the 
fixing  agent,  which  changed  into  the  tri- 
thionate  and  tetrathionate  of  soda. 

The  Chairman  had  had  much  experience 
in  printing,  and  found  that  pictures  toned 
up  to  a  certain  point  would  hold  their  own, 
but  beyond  this  point  the  further  toning 
only  conduced  to  fading.  Differently  toned 
prints  showed  decidedly  different  keeping 
qualities,  but  all  prints  could  not  be  toned 
precisely  alike.  Weak,  flimsy  negatives 
produced  entirely  difli"erent  prints  from 
strong  and  powerful  ones ;  and  he  was  in- 
clined to  believe  that  one  reason  why  prints 
that  had  been  made  before  the  introduction 
of  albumenized  paper  showed  better  keep- 
ing properties,  was  owing  to  their  having 
been  produced  from  hard,  cast-iron  nega- 
tives, which  required  a  long  exposure  to 
the  sun,  with  a  consequent  reduction  of  sil- 
ver that  was  more  thorough  and  perfect. 
If  two  prints  were  taken,  and  one  was  toned 
to  a  sepia  and  the  other  to  a  blue-black,  the 
treatment  being  otherwise  alike  in  both 
cases,  the  former  would  remain  good,  while 
the  latter  might  fade. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Powers  thought  that  the  fading 
of  prints  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  differ- 
ent qualities  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and 
the  combinations  it  entered  into  during  the 
process. 

Mr.  Atwood  considered  that  the  blue- 
black  tones  had  always  stood  well,  but  all 
prints  could  not  be  toned  equally.  Some 
also  toned  very  quickly,  others  requiring 
long  immersion  in  the  bath.  A  print  pro- 
duced by  a  long  exposure  would  stand  bet- 
ter than  one  quickly  printed  from  a  thin 
negative,  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of 
the  silver  that  was  converted  into  the  sub- 
chloride,  or  suboxide,  or  something  else. 

Mr.  Ehrmann  believed  that  the  reduction 
of  silver  under  the  influence  of  light  resulted 
in  metallic  silver.  The  toning  or  gilding 
was  the  result  of  a  galvanic  action,  thus 


covering  the  metallic  stratum  with  a  pelli- 
cle of  gold.  A  suboxide  or  subchloride 
could  not  receive  gold  upon  its  surface. 

Mr.  McGeorge  would  like  if  Mr.  Taylor 
would  inform  him  what  subchloride  of 
silver  was. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor. — It  is  a  combination 
of  silver  and  chlorine,  in  which  there  is 
one  equivalent  of  chlorine  less  than  in 
chloride  of  silver.  The  chlorine  is  liberated 
by  light,  the  result  being  the  darkened  sub- 
chloride. If  freshly-prepared  chloride  of 
silver  were  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  which 
was  then  hermetically  sealed,  and  this  were 
exposed  to  light,  it  would  darken,  but  after 
remaining  in  the  dark  for  a  few  hours,  it 
would  be  found  to  have  become  white  again 
from  the  reabsorption  of  the  chlorine,  which 
was  unable  to  escape  after  liberation  from 
the  chloride  of  silver. 

Mr.  Ehrmann  said  that  the  experiment 
just  narrated  did  not  prove  that  the  black- 
ened substance  was  not  metallic  silver, 
rather  than  subchloride. 

Mr.  McGeorge  thought  that  as  subchlo- 
ride was  a  chloride  with  which  proportion- 
ally more  silver  was  associated,  the  reason 
why  prints  faded  might  be  the  imperfect 
reduction  of  the  chloride  to  metallic  silver, 
the  partially  undecomposed  chloride  ren- 
dering the  prepared  surface  more  apt  to 
form  other  combinations. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck  was  not  perfectly  con- 
vinced as  to  what  was  the  change  produced 
by  the  light,  whether  a  suboxide  or  sub- 
chloride is  formed. 

Mr.  Atwood  thought  the  image  was 
composed  of  suboxide,  which  is  almost 
akin  to  metallic  silver. 

Mr.  Eoche  considered  it  was  important 
to  inquire  as  to  the  quantity  of  silver  that 
was  left  in  the  print  after  all  the  operations 
had  been  performed. 

Mr.  Atwood  said  there  was  silver  present, 
but  it  was  covered  by  the  gold. 

Mr.  Taylor  thought  they  were  wandering 
away  somewhat  from  the  subject,  which 
was  not  the  composition  of  the  photographic 
image,  but  the  causes  of  fading.  He  enu- 
merated several  of  these  causes  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  silver,  among 
these  being  the  decomposition  of  the  hypo- 
sulphide  of  soda  and  deleterious  gases  in 
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the  atmosphere,  especially  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. To  obviate  these,  some  varnished 
the  prints  with  collodion  or  treated  them 
vyith  encaustic  paste.  But  even  a  pure 
atmosphere  acted  upon  silver  photographs, 
inducing  oxidation,  an  effect  greatly  quick- 
ened by  acid  fumes  in  the  atmosphere. 
Fading  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  use  of 
an  improper  paste  for  mounting,  and  he 
spoke  of  the  nature  of  several  of  these  pastes. 
There  was  left  in  the  whites  of  the  finished 
picture  an  organic  salt  of  silver,  which 
might  be  termed  albumenate  of  silver,  and 
which  was  not  removable  by  hyposulphite 
of  soda  unless  there  was  ammonia  present 
with  it ;  and  even  a  yellowness  was  produced 
eventually  in  the  whites  of  many  photo- 
graphs by  the  discoloration  of  the  paper 
itself,  apart  from  the  influence  produced  on 
it  by  any  of  the  photographic  chemicals. 

Mr.  Hargrave  said  that  a  surface  or  lightly 
printed  negative  could,  owing  to  short  ex- 
posure, never  be  so  permanent  as  one  from 
a  strong  and  vigorous  negative.  He  could 
never 'find  the  entire  causes  of  print  fading, 
but  was  convinced  that  strong  negatives 
gave  more  reliable  prints  than  weak  ones. 
Comparing  the  toning  process  with  the 
gilding  of  the  daguerrotype,  he  thought  it 
conclusive  that  a  well-reduced  silver  surface 
was  more  apt  to  receive  the  gilding  or  ton- 
ing covering  in  a  state  of  greater  perfection, 
and  insuring  better  and  more  lasting  results, 
than  when  there  was  only  a  small  basis  on 
which  to  have  the  gold  deposited. 

After  other  remarks  by  various  speakers, 
the  subject  was  then  dropped,  and  that  of 
"Ketouching"  introduced  for  discussion, 
of  which  we  shall  here  present  but  a  brief 
outline. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  quite  wrong  to 
retouch  to  the  extent  now  practised  by  many, 
by  which  the  face  was  made  to  look  as 
smooth  as  a  billiard-ball.  Retouchers  who 
removed  every  wrinkle  and  facial  mark 
.  took  away  from  nature  and  destroyed  the 
real  likeness. 

Mr.  Schaidner  knew  that  there  were  a 
number  of  good  retouchers  in  the  city  who 
could  soften  wrinkles  without  destroying 
the  likeness.  Photographers  had  to  submit 
to  the  whims  of  those  who  employed  them. 

Mr.  Acker  said  that  the  camera  exag- 


gerated facial  marks,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  have  these  softened  in  order  to  produce 
an  accurate  likeness. 

Mr.  Hargrave  thought  the  difficulty  with 
retouchers  was  that  they  over-  or  underdid 
their  work.  A  retoucher  should  understand 
operating  and  the  effect  of  chemicals,  but 
it  was  not  his  duty  to  make  up  for  the 
shortcomings  of  the  operator. 

The  Chairman  said  that  careless  operators 
too  often  trusted  to  the  retoucher  to  cover 
up  their  bad  work,  and  he  hoped  that  pho- 
tographers would  take  a  stand  against  the 
morbid  demand  of  the  public,  old  ladies  in 
particular,  who  insisted  upon  being  repre- 
sented as  if  quite  young. 

The  subject  was  then  dropped,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

Charles  Ehrmann, 

Secretary. 


FOREIGN  BRIEFS. 

The  English  journals  report  an  unusually 
large  number  of  photographic  exhibitions 
this  winter,  prominent  among  them  being 
those  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic 
Society,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur 
Photographic  Association,  and  the  well- 
known  Societies  of  the  metropolis.  Inter- 
esting courses  of  lectures  on  the  art  are  also 
announced. 

Enlargements  from  Small  Negatives. 
Intelligent  amateurs  are  becoming  more 
and  more  interested  in  making  enlarge- 
ments from  their  accumulated  stock  of  nega- 
tives. That  it  is  not  only  feasible,  but  easy, 
is  well  known,  at  least  to  those  who  take 
pride  in  making  good  negatives.  Enlarged 
glass  positives  for  window  ornaments  may 
be  made  to  exhibit  an  amount  of  true  photo- 
manipulative  skill  little  thought  of  by  those 
not  having  attempted  it,  both  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  original  negative  and  the  en- 
larged result.  As  almost  all  transparencies 
require  toning,  it  may  be  said  that  the  most 
stable  and  reliable  agents  will  be  found  to 
be  a  strong  solution  of  mercury  applied  to 
the  film  till  bleached,  followed  (after  a  thor- 
ough washing)  by  cyanide  of  silver — a  time- 
honored  formula.  Enlarged  negatives  also 
may  easily  be  made  if  a  suitable  contact 
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transparency  from  the  original  negative  be 
first  obtained.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better 
process  to  use  here  than  our  much-praised 
modern  friend,  gelatin.  Still,  without  wish- 
ing in  the  least  to  detract  from  his  fair  fame, 
we  must  say  that  we  have  seen  results  from 
washed  collodion  emulsion  simply  faultless 
for  this,  or,  indeed,  any  other  purpose.  Wet 
collodion,  however,  we  should  consider  as 
ruled  out  for  purposes  of  enlargement ;  no 
matter  how  carefully  worked  it  may  be,  and 
how  pretty  the  transparency  may  look  when 
held  against  the  clear  blue  sky  (the  only 
proper  light  to  examine  such  results  by), 
still  sufficient  granularity  being  produced 
by  the  rapid  iron  development  to  show  badly 
in  the  resulting  enlargement,  making  it 
coarse  and  mealy.  Every  successful  photog- 
rapher is  said  to  have  a  special  knack  at 
fitting  up  and  extemporizing  apparatus  for 
special  purposes.  How  easy  to  such  a  one, 
then,  to  supply  himself  with  a  large  plate- 
holder,  and  a  few  inches  of  a  moderately 
fine  rack  and  pinion  adjustment;  then, 
having  arranged  these  in  proper  position 
on  a  long  board,  at  the  right  distance  from 
the  lens,  a  few  hoops  and  long  sticks,  sup- 
porting some  dark  cloth,  will  form  the 
camera  body — much  cheaper  and  far  less 
bulky  than  a  regular  enlarging-box.  We 
believe  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
these  remarks — suggested  by  a  paper  read 
before  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic 
Association,  by  the  Kev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  M.A. 
— could  be  considered  more  in  the  favor  of 
outdoor  workers  particularly.  The  porta- 
bility of  our  modern  dry-plate  outfits  has 
already  much  increased  the  number  of  land- 
scape men,  and  we  feel  sure  that  enlarge- 
ment opens  a  most  interesting  field  for  all 
these,  and  one,  too,  in  which  spare  days  in 
winter  may  be  very  profitably  employed. 
Having  experimented  successfully  in  this 
direction  ourselves,  we  will  be  glad  to  lend 
a  helping  hand,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
to  any  beginners  who  may  not  see  their  way 
clear. 

The  officials  of  some  French  railroad 
companies  must  deposit  their  photographic 
portraits  with  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
are  not  allowed,  while  in  office,  to  let  their 
beards  grow,  or  to  shave,  as  the  case  may  be. 


so  as  always  to  resemble  the  photograph  in 
the  hands  of  the  despotic  directors. 

The  German  photographic  journals  are 
just  now  much  Interested  in  Dr.  J.  M. 
Eder's  paper  on  the  relative  consumption 
of  silver  in  the  different  photographic  pro- 
cesses, reference  to  which  is  also  made  in 
Dr.  Vogel's  letter,  appearing  in  the  January 
number. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  TO 
THE  CRAFT. 

To  make  the  matter  contained  in  these 
answers  more  generally  useful  to  our  read- 
ers, and  to  facilitate  convenience  of  refer- 
ence, we  again  print  the  questions  of  the 
circular  letter  of  December.  They  are  still 
addressed  to  all,  and  we  respectfully  reiter- 
ate our  request  for  full  answers — particu- 
larly in  the  department  of  gelatin  negative 
work,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  advanced,  and 
have  its  already  great  usefulness  increased, 
by  a  free  interchange  of  opinion  ;  especially 
as  to  the  causes  of  failure. 

1.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  emul- 
sion plates  ?  Are  you  having  success  with  them, 
and  what  advantages  do  you  find  in  their  use? 

2.  What  have  been  your  failures  with  them, 
and  what  the  causes  thereof,  and  what  the  cure  ? 

3.  Do  you  think  they  will  ever  enable  you  to 
discard  the  bath  and  collodion? 

4.  Do  they  place  you  in  the  way  of  producing 
more  artistic  work  ? 

5.  How  do  your  patrons  like  the  resulting 
pictures  ? 

6.  Are  your  patrons  more  appreciative  than 
formerly  ? 

7.  What  are  the  prospects  for  business  during 
1882? 

8.  Any  further  hints  for  the  good  of  our  co- 
workers, will  you  kindly  add  them  ? 

I  shall  try  to  answer  your  questions  as 
fully  as  possible. 

To  Question  1.  I  have  the  best  of  suc- 
cess with  the  emulsion  plates,  and  they  are 
exclusively  used  in  my  gallery  over  a 
year.  The  advantages  of  dry-plates  are  too 
obvious  and  numerous  to  need  mentioning, 
on  account  of  the  great  rapidity  by  which 
the  exposure  can  be  made  and  by  the  un- 
changeable condition  of  the  plates  for  any 
length  of  time  ;  many  negatives  of  groups-, 
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children,  and  of  sittings  in  cloudy  weather 
can  be  obtained,  which  would  be  lost  if  the 
dry-plates  were  not  at  hand.  Any  photog- 
rapher who  has  made  himself , once  familiar 
to  work  dry-plates,  will  appreciate  their 
merits  and  never  be  without  them.  They 
all  have  to  come  to  it  sooner  or  later. 

(Question  2.  With  good  plates  there  should 
be  no  failures.  Failures  arise  mostly  from 
improper  light  in  the  camera,  or  during 
development,  from  gross  errors  in  time  of 
exposure,  or  want  of  judgment  and  care  in 
developing,  imperfect  washing,  or  use  of 
solutions  and  water  not  sufficiently  cold 
during  the  hot  season.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  the  dark-room  properly 
arranged  and  everything  in  good  shape  for 
dry-plate  work,  as  the  plates  will  not  suffer 
any  careless  treatment  in  any  respect.  They 
are  like  a  fine  horse  that  will  obey  its  mas- 
ter, but  will  not  behave  at  all  if  wrongly 
treated. 

Question  3.  Collodion  and  silver-bath  are 
things  of  the  past  with  me.  I  have  dis- 
carded them  entirely. 

Question  4.  The  plates  surely  enable  me 
to  produce  more  artistic  work,  better  poses, 
and  the  natural  expression  of  the  sitter  can 
be  much  easier  and  better  secured  than  by 
the  old  slow  wet  process. 

Questions  5  and  6.  My  patrons,  of  course, 
like  the  instantaneous  process  ;  they  are  bet- 
ter pleased  if  they  are  not  forced  to  the  tor- 
tures of  a  long  sitting,  and  as  the  resulting 
pictures  are  better  in  every  respect,  they 
appreciate  the  merits  of  the  new  improve- 
ment and  are  willing  to  pay  better  prices, 
and  are  better  satisfied,  so  that  the  higher 
cost  of  the  dry-plates  is  more  than  fully  re- 
paid by  the  receipts. 

Question  7.  Prospects  for  business  during 
1882  are  fine.  The  introduction  and  suc- 
cess with  the  dry-plates  which  I  have  had 
more  than  doubled  my  business. 

Question  8.  I  hope  that  many  of  the  fra- 
ternity will  be  induced  to  work  the  dry- 
plates,  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  work 
and  improve  their  business.  In  commenc- 
ing, the  results  may  not  be  equal  with  those 
from  the  wet-plates.  This  was  the  case 
with  me,  and  I  suppose  with  most  of  the 
fraternity,  before  we  got  plates  to  perfection , 
and  before  we  were  fully  competent  to  work 


them ;  but  after  a  little  practice  things  will 
be  quite  reversed,  and  the  prints  from  the 
dry-plates  will  show  much  better  results 
than  the  best  of  wet-plates.  Of  course,  it  is 
a  condition  sine  qua  non  to  use  dry-plates 
that  are  perfect,  and  as  I  am  happy  to  always 
have  a  good  supply  of  Cramer  and  Norden's 
extra  rapid,  I  look  for  a  happy  New  Year, 
and  wish  the  same  to  all  my  co-workers. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  again  in  course 
of  time,  I  remain  yours, 

G.  Cramer, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  answer  to  your  eight  interrogatories 
pertaining  to^the  "gelatin  bromide  process," 
I  will  try  to  treat  them  in  their  order : 

1.  My  experience  with  emulsion  plates  is 
such  that  I  am  pretty  well  posted  on  the 
process,  having  used  them  for  the  past  ten 
months,  with  the  exception  of  some  six 
weeks  during  parts  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber, when  I  returned  during  that  time  to 
the  use  of  the  bath  plates,  for  the  reason 
that  I  was  not  fully  satisfied  with  their  be- 
havior at  that  time.  I  have  had,  as  a  whole, 
good  success  with  them,  and  find  the  advan- 
tages in  their  use  greater  during  this  time 
of  the  season  than  during  spring  or  mid- 
summer ;  the  reason  I  will  briefly  state,  that 
they  are  more  sensitive  to  the  yellow  ray  on 
yellow  days,  during  autumn  I  find  that 
emulsion  plates  are  one  hundred  per  cent, 
more  rapid  than  bath  plates,  in  comparison 
with  other  seasons.  Here  I  might  draw 
attention  to  another  point,  which  will  show 
why  it  is  that  one  man  finds  that  emulsion 
plates  are  ten  times  more  rapid  ;  and  another 
party,  whose  veracity  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
will  contend,  and  rightly  too,  that  he  can 
only  produce  the  same  results  in  one-third 
or  one-fourth  the  time  he  will  with  the  bath 
plates.  I  believe  the  sequel  lies  in  the  color 
of  the  glass  in  the  skylight. 

Emulsion  plates  have  unquestionably 
more  speed  than  bath  plates,  and  where 
nothing  but  good  uniform  plates  are  used, 
the  result,  as  far  as  the  negative  is  concerned, 
is  perhaps  all  that  one  could  wish  for ;  with 
the  prints,  it  is  otherwise. 

2.  My  greatest  failures  in  emulsion  work 
have  been  flatness  rather  than  hardness, 
owing  to  the  unequal  coating  the  plates  had 
received,  or  the  desire  for  rapidity  in  the 
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making  of  the  emulsion  had  been  gratified 
too  far ;  consequently,  the  plates  had  no 
"git"  in  them,  and  over-exposure  certainly 
played  a  good  hand  in  producing  flat  nega- 
tives, with  a  faultless  plate,  correct  timing, 
and  lighting  up  of  the  subject,  which  should 
have  no  heavy  blacks,  for  the  reason  that 
emulsion  plates  do  not  work  so  deep  into 
the  shadows  as  the  bath  plates  do.  As  the 
third  question  treats  on  the  discarding  of 
the  bath  entirely,  I  will  state  that  during 
seven  months  I  had  no  bath  in  operation  in 
my  studio  ;  still  I  believe  the  best  plan,  and 
the  one  I  have  adopted  now,  is  to  work  both 
the  emulsion  and  the  bath,  and  use  each  one 
for  their  respective  work  which  they  are 
capable  to  perform. 

The  fourth  question  I  will  treat  by  stating 
that  they  certainly  are  a  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  operator  in  producing  eftects  where 
the  bath  plates  would  result  in  failures,  for 
such  would  be  the  case  where  rapidity  was 
essential  in  catching  a  difficult  pose  or  ex- 
pression on  larger  plates. 

5.  My  patrons,  as  a  rule,  do  not  know  the 
difference,  and  care  very  little  by  what  pro- 
cess the  pictures  are  produced,  so  long  as 
they  are  pleased  with  their  expression,  and 
the  retoucher  has  done  his  duty. 

6.  Comparing  my  patrons'  appreciation 
with  previous  years,  it  is  my  experience,  and 
I  believe  many  of  your  readers  will  agree 
with  me,  that  they,  as  a  rule,  are  more  ex- 
acting. 

7.  The  prospect  for  business  during  1882 
is  good,  the  country  is  prosperous,  money  is 
plenty,  but  prices  continue  to  tumble — 
Why? 

At  no  distant  day  I  will  give  you  my 
other  experiences. 

Joshua  Smith, 

Chicago. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  1st  at  hand. 
In  answer  to  your  questions,  I  will  say : 
1.  For  three  months  past  I  have  used  dry- 
plates  exclusively,  with  perfect  satisfaction 
and  success.  2.  Spots  and  fogging,  bad 
plates,  very  few.  3.  I  have  discarded  bath 
and  collodion.  4.  Yes.  5.  Yery  much.  6. 
Much  more.  7.  Very  good.  8.  Every  art- 
ist photographer  in  this  country  is  charging 
too  little  for  his  labor;  an  increase  of  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  would  be  just. 


Less  work  and  more  compensation  should 
be  the  motto  of  Sarony,  Kurtz,  and  others. 
Leon  Van  Loo, 

Cincinnati. 

In  regard  to  my  experience  with  dry- 
plates,  which  has  been  rather  limited,  but 
with  about  the  following  results  :  1.  I  have 
used  them  and  been  very  glad  of  them,  in 
cases  where  the  light  was  limited  and  re- 
quired long  exposure,  and  going  long  dis- 
tances to  photograph  the  dead  or  interiors 
of  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  but  when  I 
compare  them  with  my  wet-plates  I  find  a 
lack  of  brilliancy,  but  I  have  made  some 
very  good  pictures  with  them. 

2.  My  failures  have  been  caused  by  frill- 
ing and  spots  coming  on  when  developed, 
and  never  having  attempted  their  manufac- 
ture, cannot  tell  the  cause  or  cure,  for  some 
plates  out  of  the  same  lot  will  work  all 
right,  while  others  will  frill  and  spot  all  up. 
And  when  you  go  a  long  distance,  and  are 
particularly  anxious  to  get  something  nice, 
to  have  those  you  take  the  most  pains  with 
unfit  for  anything,  while  those  you  cared 
the  least  for  seemed  to  come  out  the  best,  it 
kind  of  discourages  one  in  the  attempt  to 
use  them. 

3.  Don't  think  they  will  ever  entirely 
take  the  place  of  wet-plates ;  at  all  events 
I  think  I  shall  hold  on  to  my  bath  for  some 
time  yet,  but  shall  also  keep  some  of  them 
on  hand  as  a  kind  of  "  durn  ye  "  resort. 

And  yet,  when  I  see  such  beautiful  pic- 
tures as  were  shown  us  in  New  York,  by 
Mr.  Scholten,  of  St.  Louis,  I  just  think  I 
don't  know  anything  about  their  use,  or 
else  I  have  not  had  the  right  kind  to  work 
with.  But  I  think  the  more  we  study  them 
and  find  out  their  eccentricities,  and  the 
kinder  we  are  to  them  the  kinder  they  will 
be  to  us,  and  prove  a  friend  indeed  in  many 
and  many  a  time  and  place  where  they  will 
be  invaluable. 

4.  Thus  far  I  can't  say  as  I  can  brag  very 
much  over  the  wet-plates  in  point  of  artis- 
tic work ;  consequently  I  have  not  said  much 
to  my  patrons  about  them,  and  thought  I 
would  not  until  I  could  gain  a  little  more 
confidence  in  their  use. 

5.  I  think  my  patrons  are  more  apprecia- 
tive, but  I  think  I  find  the  cause  in  my 
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trying  very  hard  to  improve  my  work,  and 
the  proof  that  they  do  appreciate  my  efforts 
is  the  fact  that  I  have  been  able  to  charge 
more  for  my  work  than  those  around  me, 
and  get  it,  too. 

I  think  the  business  prospects  for  1882 
are  very  flattering,  and  I  can't  see  how  any 
one  can  help  doing  well  if  they  will  charge 
&  good,  fair  price  for  their  work  and  be  sure 
and  make  their  work  worth  the  jyrice.  It 
seems  to  me  if  photographers  would  just 
look  around  all  over  the  country,  they 
would  see  that  when  a  man  begins  to  cut 
down  prices,  just  that  moment  he  begins  his 
downfall,  and  loses  the  respect  of  his  patrons 
and  also  his  own  self-respect,  and  they  will 
always  find  it  much  easier  to  go  down  than 
up.  Let  us  try  and  respect  ourselves  very 
highly,  then  will  our  patrons  respect  us, 
then  will  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America  be  an  honored  and  useful  associa- 
tion. Let  each  and  every  one  pay  his  dues 
promptly,  work  hard,  and  come  to  our  gath- 
ering next  year,  and  help  to  make  it  stronger 
and  better.  And  I  would  suggest  that  we 
hold  our  election  on  the  first  or  second  day 
of  the  session,  so  that  each  one  can  have  a 
voice  in  choosing  our  officers  for  the  com- 
ing year.  At  all  events,  let  us  come  to- 
gether to  do  each  other  good  and  not  to 
quarrel.  And  now,  if  you  can  sift  out  any 
grains  of  gold  that  will  do  any  one  good, 
you  are  welcome  to  it. 

J.  H.  Reed, 

Clinton^  Iowa. 

I  can  give  no  practical  information,  as  I 
have  neither  made  nor  used  the  dry-plate, 
being  strictly  in  the  solar  and  copying  busi- 
ness. I  looked  upon  the  plate  as  too  expen- 
sive a  luxury ;  I  propose,  however,  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  lull  in  my  solar  work  (if  it  ever 
comes),  to  make  dry-plates,  and  give  them 
a  fair  test  in  the  copying  business.  I  very 
much  doubt  if,  with  present  knowledge, 
solar  negatives  can  be  made  by  dry-plate«, 
which  for  delicacy  and  quick  printing  quali- 
ties will  compare  with  wet-plate  negatives. 
But  from  the  signs  of  the  times,  I  candidly 
think  the  dry-plate  will  soon  be  brought  to 
such  perfection  that  the  silver-bath  will  fol- 
low the  coating-box,  and  become  "  a  thing 
of  the  past." 

I  have   lately  built   on   my  own   lot   at 


home,  my  solar  and  copying-house — and  it 
is  a  daisy — the  most  convenient  place  I 
ever  worked  in  ;  and  it  is  a  luxury.  No 
long  trips  to  and  from  work.  I  find  I  can 
accomplish  about  double  what  I  could  with 
rooms  down  town. 

Now  I  have  answered  your  questions,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  permit  me  to  turn 
the  tables  on  you. 

1.  Please  tell  me  what  you  know  of  the 
practical  working  of  Anthony's  new  Bromo- 
Gelatin  Paper,  for  rapid  printing. 

2.  Please  tell  me  what  kind  of  an  hekto- 
graph,  or  "  what  is  it,"  you  used  in  getting 
up  these  question  circulars.  They  are  nicely 
done,  and  few  would  notice  that  they  are 
not  entirely  written  by  hand. 

With  kind  regards, 

E.  Long, 

Quincy,  111. 

I  had  already  prepared  for  Mosaics  what 
would  answer  your  questions,  and,  as  they 
are  not  in  the  shape  to  reply  to  your  num- 
bers, will  now  lay  that  aside  and  formulate 
them  in  reply  : 

1.  As  to  my  experience  with  emulsion 
plates.  Commenced  their  use  in  Decem- 
ber, '79 ;  was  delighted  with  their  rapidity 
and  the  apparent  beauty  of  the  negatives, 
but  awfully  disappointed  when  I  came  to 
compare  the  prints  with  those  made  from 
wet-plates.  Gave  them  more  time,  got  flat 
negatives;  less  time,  harsh  negatives;  more 
ammonia  in  developer,  got  green  or  yellow 
fog  ;  tried  all  the  difl'erent  pyro  develop- 
ers published,  with  all  varieties  of  light, 
expression,  and  varied  strength  of  devel- 
oper. Out  of  the  first  three  or  four  hundred 
plates,  I  got  about  a  dozen  negatives  that 
made  salable  prints,  and  none  of  them  up 
to  the  standard  of  prints  from  No.  1  wet- 
plate  negatives,  daily  made.  For  the  past 
two  months  I  have  had  good  success  with 
them,  having  found  a  maker  whose  plates 
give  clear  shadows  and  vigorous  detail ; 
about  equal  to  No.  1  wet-plates,  and  far 
surpass  a  poor  wet-plate.  The  only  advan- 
tage I  find  in  dry-plates  is  their  rapidity. 
In  this  respect  they  are  a  great  help  in 
groups  and  of  dark  days. 

2.  The  failures  have  been  yellow  fog, 
green  fog ;  lack  of  strength  or  vigor  giving 
muddy  prints,  black  opaque  spots  and  streaks 
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caused  by  dirty  glass,  white  or  transparent 
spots  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  the 
size  of  a  dime.  The  green  and  red  fog  I 
partly  got  rid  of  by  flowing  the  plate  (after 
clearing  and  washing)  with  weak  solution 
of  muriatic  acid — 1  ounce  of  acid  to  15  of 
water;  this  also  helped  clear  up  yellow 
fog.  The  fog  has  all  disappeared  since 
I  commenced  using  the  following  de- 
veloper: Carbonate  of  potash,  10  pounds; 
oxalic  acid,  8  pounds ;  dissolve  each  in  warm 
water ;  pour  the  oxalic  acid  into  the  potash 
solution,  a  little  at  a  time  (which  should  be 
in  a  large  stone  jar),  so  the  jar  will  not  over- 
flow by  the  etfervescence.  Those  will 
cost  at  the  drug  stores  ten  to  fifteen  cents 
apiece.  When,  by  adding  the  oxalic  acid, 
the  efl"ervescence  ceases,  your  oxalate  of 
potash  is  neutral.  When  cold,  filter  and 
add  to  each  gallon  100  grains  of  citric  acid, 
shake  up  and  put  away  ;  this  will  keep  in- 
definitely. The  above  quantity  will  make  ten 
to  twelve  gallons  of  solution.  Next  make 
a  saturated  solution  of  iron  :  to  each  quart 
of  this  add  5  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
filter.  Now,  for  use,  take  6  to  8  ounces  of 
oxalate  solution  and  1  ounce  of  iron  solu- 
tion, and  add  the  iron  to  the  oxalate;  this 
will  keep  in  good  working  order  a  long 
time ;  filter  as  often  as  is  required  to  keep 
clean.  If  it  acts  too  slowly,  prepare  a  little 
new  and  add  to  the  old ;  develop  much 
more  than  for  a  wet-plate,  as  the  cleaning 
cuts  it  down  very  much.  Diflferent  makers 
of  plates  require  more  or  less  development. 
With  this  developer  you  get  no  fog  of  any 
kind  except  the  whitish  haze  in  some  makes 
of  plates.  I  have  found  only  one  make 
that  is  free  from  this  defect. 

3.  This  is  a  hard  question.  I  wish  they 
may.  But  it  will  be  when  we  know  more 
of  gelatin  and  its  sensitive  preparation  than 
we  now  do,  so  that  all  the  larger  galleries 
will  make  or  prepare  their  own  plates,  and 
use  the  same  liberality  towards  each  other 
that  they  now  do  in  the  wet-plate  work. 
I  have  lately  made  some  collodion  with 
"collodion"  cotton,  bought  of  Bachrach 
&  Brother,,  that  makes  the  quickest  and 
finest  collodion  I  have  ever  used.  With 
this  and  a  neutral  silver  bath,  kept  up  to  a 
temperature  of  sixty  to  eighty  degrees,  there 
is  little  to  fear  from  the  rapidity  of  dry- 


plates  for  gallery  work.  The  present  ex- 
pense of  dry-plates,  and  their  want  of  uni- 
form excellence,  is  a  decided  bar  to  their 
use  for  general  work  in  the  gallery. 

4.  No. 

5.  Not  so  well.  Scarcely  any  one  knows 
what  is  the  difference ;  but  they  usually 
pick  out  the  wet-plate  prints. 

6.  They  are  better  judges  of  good  work, 
as  a  rule ;  but  still  are  greatly  in  need  of 
education  on  that  point. 

7.  Not  much  prospect  that  any  of  the 
Chicago  artists  will  become  millionaires. 

8.  If  dry-plate  makers  would  purify  their 
gelatin,  as  when  a  boy  in  northern  Vermont 
we  used  to  purify  maple  sugar,  I  think  an 
improvement  in  thin  plates  would  be  the  re- 
sult. Proceed  thus :  Soak  and  dissolve  the 
gelatin  at  a  low  heat,  and  quite  thin,  and  as 
cold  as  it  can  be  to  remain  liquid ;  add  to  each 
quart  of  this  dissolved  gelatin  the  whites  of 
two  or  three  fresh  eggs,  and  beat  all  up 
thoroughly  with  an  egg-beater,  and  then 
cook  so  long  as  a  scum  rises  ;  allow  to  stand 
until  cold,  skim  off"  and  throw  away  the 
scum,  and  make  the  emulsion  of  this  clari- 
fied gelatin.  Try  it,  you  who  want  to  make 
your  own  plates,  and  give  the  result  to  an  old 
veteran. 

I  like  the  way  you  put  the  questions,  yet 
feel  very  incompetent  to  answer  them.  If 
you  think  the  replies  will  help  anyone,  you 
can  make  such  use  of  them  as  you  see  fit. 
Those  who  undertake  the  use  of  dry-plates, 
as  furnished  by  the  makers,  will  find  lots  of 
disappointments.  What  has  become  of 
Vogel's  Patent  Emulsion?  Is  it  to  die 
before  seeing  the  light  ? 

A.  Heslee, 

Chicago. 

1.  Dry-plates  with  me  are  a  success.  I 
use  them  always  for  children,  groups,  and 
nervous  subjects,  and  whenever  I  fail  in 
wet. 

2.  Have  had  but  few  since  the  Associa- 
tion, the  great  trouble  being  to  have  all 
light  come  through  the  lens. 

3.  For  general  work  they  will. 

4.  Yes. 

5.  Very  well ;  as  I  get  results  I  could  not 
otherwise. 


6.  Yes. 

7.  Very  good. 


Town  growing  rapidly. 
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8.  Philadelphia  Photogro'pher,  Photograph- 
ies, Photographic  Times,  and  other  publica- 
tions, give  me  all  the  instruction  I  want, 
and  I  consider  them  the  best  paying  stock  I 
have. 

Eespectfully, 

George  W.  Kirk, 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Use  of  Divers  Salts  of  Mercury  for  Engrav- 
ing on  Zinc,  either  in  Intaglio  or  in  Relief 
—  Method  of  Forming  the  Protecting  Sur- 
face on  Zinc  in  view  of  the  Different  Pro- 
cesses of  Engraving — Spread  in  France  of 
the  Teaching  of  Graphic  Arts  applied  to 
Copying — Application  that  may  be  made  of 
them  to  Porce/ai?i  and  Tissues — A  Word  on 
the  Copper-Plate  Engraving  Process  Per- 
fected by  Mr.  Gobert. 

It  is  known  that  zinc,  amalgamated  with 
mercury,  refuses  to  take  up  the  fatty  body 
which  adheres,  on  the  contrary,  to  unpre- 
pared zinc.  Mr.  Fisch  has  just  patented  a 
process  of  engraving  on  zinc,  based  on  the 
amalgamation  of  this  metal  with  mercury, 
and  on  the  property  possessed  by  this  amal- 
gam of  being  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  in- 
soluble in  muriatic  acid. 

A  first  application  of  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Fisch,  consists  in  placing  on  the  zinc  plate 
a  photographic  protecting  surface,  leaving 
bare  the  portions  of  the  metal  which  are  to 
be  amalgamated  with  the  mercury.  This 
protecting  surface,  made  either  with  bitu- 
men of  .Judea,  albumen,  or  bichromatized 
gelatin,  is  covered,  all  being  vQvy  dry,  with 
biniodide  of  mercury  in  very  fine  powder. 

The  action  of  biniodide  of  mercury  on  the 
zinc,  causes  the  amalgamation  of  this  last 
with  the  mercury,  after  about  two  hours' 
contact.  It  is  well,  in  order  that  the  effect 
should  be  more  perfect,  that  the  contact 
should  take  place  under  pressure,  that  is  to 
say,  that  it  is  necessary,  after  having  covered 
the  whole  surface  of  the  plate  with  the  mer- 
curial powder,  to  place  on  this  surface  a 
glass  plate,  and  on  this  a  rather  heavy 
weight. 

After  the  mercurial  powder  has  produced 
its  effect,  it  is  returned  with  care  to  its  re- 


cipient, avoiding  to  breathe  the  particles  of 
this  poisonous  substance.  The  plate  is  then 
washed  with  a  solvent  of  the  protecting  sur- 
face— oil  of  turpentine  for  the  bitumen,  or 
water,  either  cold  or  hot,  according  as  the 
surface  is  formed  by  albumen  or  gelatin. 
Strong  friction  is  used  to  remove  all  trace 
of  the  coating. 

In  this  case,  we  have  as  printing  portions 
of  the  zinc,  those  which  were  covered  by 
the  coating.  It  is  thus  seen  that  by  making 
use  of  a  positive  or  negative,  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  the  drawing  either  in  white  lines 
on  a  black  ground,  or  in  black  lines  on  a 
white  ground. 

If,  instead  of  simply  using  the  zinc  as  a 
lithographic  stone,  we  wish  to  have  an  en- 
graved line  in  relief,  bite  with  water  con- 
taining from  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  muri- 
atic acid.  If  we  wish  to  obtain  sunken 
lines,  attack  the  exposed  portions  by  a  two 
per  cent,  solution  of  nitric  acid  in  water. 
The  acidulated  water  will  energetically  at- 
tack the  amalgamated  lines,  whilst  it  will 
only  attack  the  other  portions  a  long  time 
after  the  action  has  shown  itself  on  the 
amalgam.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  all  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  obtained  from  this  process,  so 
simple  in  its  application. 

The  process  making  protecting  coatings 
of  the  bitumen  of  Judea  is  known,  and  we 
will  not  speak  of  it,  but  we  advise,  in  the 
processes  above  referred  to,  the  use  of  bi- 
chromatized albumen.  The  albumen  solu- 
tion is  thus  composed  : 

Albumen  (say  the  whites  of 

4  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth)  100  grams. (.3  Troy  ozs.) 
Water,     .         .         .         .      50     "      (1*  oz.) 
Bichromate  of  Ammonia,  2.50      "      (.38  grains.) 

This  solution,  well  filtered  through  paper, 
is  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  and 
carefully  spread  by  means  of  a  turn-table. 
The  film  must  be  very  thin,  but  very  even. 
The  drying  is  obtained  rapidly  by  placing 
the  zinc  plate  on  one  of  cast-iron,  heated  to 
about  40°  Centigrade  (104°  Fahr.).  As  soon 
as  dry,  expose  through  the  negative.  The 
exposure  lasts,  according  to  the  light  and 
the  opacity  of  the  negative,  from  about  one 
to  ten  minutes,  and  even  longer,  if  we  use, 
instead  of  the  negative,  original  designs 
traced   or   printed   on   paper    but   slightly 
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translucent.  After  exposure,  dissolve  in 
cold  water  the  portions  of  the  albumen  film 
which  have  not  been  attacked  by  the  light ; 
dry,  and  then  apply  either  the  fatty  ink  or 
the  mercurial  powder  before  referred  to. 
It  is  thus  possible  to  obtain  rapidly  and 
economically  zinc  plates  ready  for  piano- 
graphic  printing  in  black,  or  capable  of 
being  easily  converted  into  engraved  plates, 
either  in  sunken  or  laised  lines. 

The  use  of  bichromatized  albumen  is,  in 
the  present  case,  much  to  be  preferred  to 
that  of  bitumen  of  Judea.  This  substance 
being  slightly  sensitive  to  light,  requires  a 
very  long  exposure,  which,  in  winter  espe- 
cially, is  very  annoying. 

The  manipulations  of  albumen  and  the 
washing  of  the  plates  are,  besides,  very 
simple.  This  last  requiring  ordinary  water 
only,  which  is  more  economical,  and  does 
away  with  vapors  more  or  less  injurious 
when  breathed. 

"We  are  not  sufBciently  familiar  with  all 
the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  using  zinc 
in  graphic  impressions.  It  is  important  to 
ascertain  this  exactly  by  making  use  of  this 
metal — in  plates  polished  or  grained,  in  all 
the  divers  processes  in  which  it  can  be  util- 
ized, in  the  three  known  and  absolutely  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  printing,  namely :  Typo- 
graphy, plano-graphy,  and  copper-plate. 

Zinc  is  the  only  metal  adapted  to  these 
three  kinds  of  printing,  and  when  lightly 
bitten,  it  is  even  possible  to  use  it  in  making 
prints,  which,  whilst  at  the  same  time  offer- 
ing the  advantages  of  engravings  in  sunken 
lines,  are  obtained  by  means  of  a  purely 
lithographic  inking.  This  is  a  fourth 
method,  offering  much  interest  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  and  clearness  of  the  results, 
as  well  as  the  simplicity  of  the  execution. 

Most  of  these  processes  belong  in  part  to 
photography,  but  they  imply  chemical  man- 
ipulations of  the  same  kind  as  those  used  in 
engraving  with  acid,  and  they  are  within 
reach  of  all  artists,  who  would  be  able, 
aided  by  photography,  to  engrave  their 
plates  or  drawings,  after  these  last  have 
been  made  on  paper.  Unfortunately,  out- 
side of  a  few  specialists  who  make  a  business 
of  applying  these  divers  processes,  they  are 
not  generally  known.  "We  have  just  had 
the  very  evident  proof  of  this  at  Limoges, 


where  we  had  gone  to  deliver  some  lectures 
based  upon  the  application  of  the  principal 
graphic  arts  to  the  decoration  of  porcelain. 

Limoges  is  an  important  commercial 
centre,  in  which  not  less  than  twenty-five 
millions  of  francs  of  business  is  annually 
done  in  the  manufacture  and  decoration  of 
porcelain.  Now,  at  Limoges,  but  two  pro- 
cesses are  yet  used  in  ceramic  decoration : 
1.  Lithochromy.     2.  Engraving  with  acid. 

Lithochromy  is  used  in  printing,  with 
several  colors  formed  by  metallic  oxides, 
images  which  are  in  every  way  similar  to 
those  of  chromo-lithography,  with  this  sin- 
gle difference,  that  the  colors  used  can  with- 
stand the  action  of  fire,  and  that  they  are 
printed  on  a  sized  paper  capable,  after  appli- 
cation on  the  porcelain  of  the  colored  image, 
to  abandon  this  image  detached  from  the 
paper.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  kind  of  decalco- 
mania. 

As  to  engraving  with  acid,  it  consists  in 
transferring  to  the  porcelain  which  is  to  be 
decorated,  the  lines  of  divers  drawings  to 
be  afterwards  colored  with  a  brush.  The 
artist  thus  finds  the  drawing  all  ready,  and 
it  is  very  easy  for  him  to  put  the  colors  in 
the  partitions  formed  by  the  lines  bit  by  the 
acid.  Outside  of  these  two  modes  of  decora- 
tion, there  is  nothing  except  direct  painting 
by  hand. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  number  of  graphic 
means  furnished  by  photography  is  sufii- 
ciently  large  to  enable  us  to  improve  an  art 
still  in  its  infancy.  It  is  pitiable,  indeed, 
to  see  the  coarse  designs  used  for  printing 
on  porcelain,  when  it  would  not  cost  more, 
when  it  even  would  cost  much  less,  to  deco- 
rate it  with  subjects  having  a  real  artistic 
value.  Fine  subjects  are  certainly  not 
wanting,  and  photography  is  there  to  re- 
produce them  with  accuracy.  Why  is  it, 
then,  that  these  hideous  pictures  are  still 
used,  pictures  in  which  nothing  is  true, 
nothing  is  beautiful?  By  the  aid  of  photo- 
graphic impressions,  either  monochrome  or 
polychrome,  it  is  easy  to  prepare  prints 
upon  a  temporary  vehicle,  to  be  afterwards 
transferred  to  porcelain.  The  question  of 
baking  in  the  muflie  has  no  place  here,  as 
everything  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
coloring  substances  employed,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  film  of  the  coloring  matter. 
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Photography  offers  no  obstacle  to  the  use 
of  thick  films  ;  it  does  not  prevent  the  pro- 
tecting coating  having  an  action  upon  the 
metal  and  the  more  or  less  deep  engraving 
of  it.  Everything  depends  upon  the  views 
taken  by  the  practical  operators,  and  in 
order  that  they  should  progress  they  should 
at  least  be  familiar  with  the  scientific  dis- 
coveries applicable  to  their  kind  of  work, 
and  this  is  just  what  most  of  them  are  igno- 
rant of. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  efforts  are  being 
made  in  France  to  extend  the  teaching  of 
the  methods  of  reproduction  and  copying. 
It  is  with  this  end  that  there  has  been 
founded  in  the  IS'ational  School  of  Decora- 
tive Arts  the  chair  of  Industrial  Eeproduc- 
tions,  which  we  now  fill.  It  is  for  the  same 
object  that  we  have  just  been  sent  to  Lim- 
oges to  deliver  lectures  at  the  National 
School  of  Decorative  Art  of  this  important 
industrial  centre. 

No  doubt  a  chair  of  industrial  reproduc- 
tions will  be  founded  at  Limoges,  as  our  lec- 
tures had  great  success  in  giving  to  the 
leaders  of  the  manufacturing  interests  use- 
ful information,  the  knowledge  of  which 
they  did  not  possess. 

There  is  also  question  of  adopting  the 
same  course  for  the  national  schools  of  Rou- 
baix,  Nice,  etc.  In  this  wa}'  the  greater  ex- 
tension will  be  assured  in  France  to  the 
teaching  of  graphic  arts  of  copying,  and  they 
will  then  render  services  of  much  greater 
importance.  "What  we  have  said  about 
porcelain  applies  equally  well  to  tissues. 
Now,  can  it  be  believed  there  is  in  France 
but  one  establishment  for  printing  on  tissues 
that  uses  photography  ? 

This  newly-established  house  will  soon 
begin  work,  and  we  feel  sure  that  it  will 
produce  some  very  interesting  results.  Here 
will  be  applied  the  different  photographic 
processes  capable,  either  singly  or  in  com- 
bination, to  give  the  desired  result.  Be- 
sides, nothing  will  prevent  the  use  of  these 
printing  processes  in  colors,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  done  in  printing  establish- 
ments, but  in  combination  with  photo- 
graphic impressions  of  modellings  and  de- 
signs, in  order  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  the 
charm  of  color  and  purity  of  form.  We  would 
not  so  often  plead  in  favor  of  this  combi- 


nation of  mechanical  coloring  and  photo- 
graphic impressions,  if  we  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  artists  capable  of  making  colored 
designs  possessing  a  positive  artistic  value. 
In  this  case  it  would  be  better  to  realize  the 
direct  impression  of  original  productions ; 
but  in  default  of  this,  is  it  not  better  to 
take,  wherever  we  can  find  them,  excellent 
models  and  copy  them  industrially,  preserv- 
ing at  the  same  time  their  artistic  charac- 
ter ?  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  attach 
great  importance  to  the  spread  of  copying 
processes.  The  more  they  become  known, 
the  more  they  will  be  used,  and  the  more 
perfect  they  will  become. 

The  course  taken  in  France  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Arts  is,  therefore,  a  very  good  one, 
and  it  may  greatly  contribute  to  the  pro- 
gressive amelioration  and  perfecting  by 
practice  of  those  interesting  processes  with 
which  our  photographic  treatises  are  filled, 
processes  never  utilized  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  which,  although  not  among  the 
best,  enjoy  the  benefit  of  routine.  Eoutine 
is  so  great  a  force  after  that  of  inertia  1 

The  Gobert  process  for  engraving  on  cop- 
per may  be  mentioned  as  an  example.  This 
very  ingenious  process,  simple  beyond  ex- 
pression, has  been,  or  will  be,  published  in 
all  our  photographic  journals  and  treatises; 
but,  if  something  better  is  not  done,  if  the 
manner  of  using  it  is  not  taught  in  special 
establishments,  there  is  much  to  wager  that 
in  a  short  time  it  will  be  a  dead  letter  for 
the  greater  number  of  engravers  and  artists. 
It  is  possible  that  a  specialist  on  the  look- 
out for  novelties  may  use  this  engraving 
process,  but  he  would  be  an  exception,  a 
veritable  spring  in  the  desert  of  Sahara. 

We  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  this 
process  to  a  large  number  of  artists  and 
workmen,  and  they  were  enchanted  with 
this  method  of  engraving,  which,  while  pre- 
serving the  original  design,  allows  one,  ac- 
cording to  taste  and  necessity,  to  engrave 
with  all  the  desired  varieties  of  depth. 
What  an  immense  progress  have  we  here 
realized  over  the  old  etchings,  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  draw  directly  on  the  var- 
nish to  reach  the  metal,  thus  running  the 
risk,  in  case  of  inattention  or  any  ill-suc- 
cess, of  destroying  the  whole  work.  Noth- 
ing of  this  is  to  be  feared  in  a  process  of 
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engraving  which  preserves  the  original  de- 
sign, and  in  which  the  operations  are  so 
simple  that,  in  case  of  a  want  of  success, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  begin  the  work 
again.  We  feel  much  interested  in  the  in- 
troduction of  this  process,  and  we  purpose 
to  publish  it  in  full  in  our  next  letter,  so 
that  no  one  can  have  the  least  hesitation  in 
making  a  trial,  and  in  practising  its  use. 
Moreover,  in  case  of  any  doubt  or  failure, 
we  are  always  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
estimable  readers  of  the  Philadelphia  Pho- 
tographer, and  ready  to  give  them,  at  their 
request,  any  complementary  information. 
We  send  them  with  this  our  sincere  wishes 
for  a  successful  and  happy  New  Year. 

Leon  Vidal. 

Paris,  January  ist,  1882. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Increasing  Sensitiveness  of  Emulsion  Plates 
by  Carbonate  of  Sodiuin — The  Best  Style 
of  Preliminary  Coating — Moonlight  Copy 
on  Dr.  VogeVs  Emulsion  Plate— Restoring 
the  Oxalate  of  Iron  Developer — Adding 
Bromide  and  Hypo  to  the  Oxalate  Devel- 
oper— Enlargements  on  Shirting. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  more  than 
ever  the  general  attention  is  drawn  upon 
the  highly  sensitive  dry  process  during  the 
winter  season.  The  weather  is  so  gloomy 
that  the  desperate  photographer  has  to  fall 
back  upon  it,  whether  he  likes  dry-plates  or 
not.  A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Jastrzembsky 
published  an  interesting  expedient  for  in- 
creasing the  sensitiveness  of  a  gelatin  plate. 
He  immerses  the  plate  a  minute  or  two  in  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium  1 :  100,  and 
dries.  I  tried  the  method,  and  found  it  to 
work  admirably.  Dr.  Eder,  however,  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that,  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  carbonate  of  sodium  upon  the 
gelatin,  the  plates  will  not  keep  long. 
Decidedly  better  yet,  the  said  expedient 
acts  with  plates  of  my  emulsion,  the  same 
becoming  not  alone  more  sensitive,  but 
also  more  intense.  But  Jastrzembsky  re- 
marks quite  truly,  that  the  treatment  with 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  increases  the 
tendency  to  frilling,  and  that,  therefore,  for 
such  plates  a  substratum  becomes  necessary. 


Kecently  I  made  thorough  trials  with  the 
different  preliminary  coatings  for  my  emul- 
sions; I  tried  the  India-rubber  solution, 
and  the  aqueous  and  alcoholic  gelatin  so- 
lutions, and  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  aqueous  gelatin  solution,  with 
chrome  alum,  is  the  easiest  and  most  reli- 
able. The  preparation  with  this  solution  is 
very  short,  it  is  quicker  done  than  cleaning 
plates,  and  such  plates  I  can  recommend  'for 
the  wet  process  as  better  than  albumenized 
plates.  Here  is  the  formula:  Dissolve  1  gr. 
gelatin  in  300  gr.  warm  distilled  water, 
filter,  and  after  cooling  off,  add  6  c.c.  fil- 
tered solution  of  chrome  alum,  made  in 
the  cold  (strength  1  :  50).  This  keeps  from 
four  to  six  days.  The  plates,  soaked  in  acid, 
are  washed  very  thoroughly  with  rubbing, 
and  then  placed  in  a  tray  of  distilled  filtered 
water.  The  plates  are  then  taken  out  one  by 
one,  squirted  with  filtered  distilled  water  (it 
is  best  to  use  a  squirter  for  that  purpose),  and 
a  portion  of  solution  of  gelatin  is  poured  on, 
which  is  allowed  to  cover  the  whole  surface, 
and  then  drained  oft' — the  waste  is  not  kept. 
The  first  coating  removes  the  water  ;  when 
it  has  been  drained  off,  pour  on  the  second 
coating,  and  place  the  plates  in  a  vertical 
position  for  draining  and  drying.  In  mod- 
erately cold  weather,  the  plates  dry  in  the 
course  of  an  hour.  In  winter,  the  gela- 
tinizing is  done  in  a  warm  place,  as  cold 
plates  receive  the  gelatin  with  great  diffi- 
culty. 

Recently  Mr.  Braesecke  showed  the  re- 
sult of  an  interesting  experiment,  viz. :  a 
diapositive,  made  by  contact-printing  upon 
a  Vogel's  emulsion  plate  in  moonlight  and 
developed  with  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid. 
The  exposure  lasted  fifteen  minutes.  To 
make  the  same  copy  with  gaslight,  seven 
seconds  at  a  distance  of  6-7  inches  would 
have  been  required,  and  this  experiment 
shows  that  moonlight  acts  chemically  one 
hundred  and  thirty  times  weaker  than  gas- 
light. Nevertheless,  this  chemical  strength 
of  light  appears  not  so  insignificant,  when 
the  immense  distance  of  the  moon  and  the 
absorbing  influence  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
earth  are  considered. 

If  Mr.  Braesecke  used  the  pyrogallic  de- 
veloper in  his  experiment,  it  does  not  follow, 
consequently,  that  the  same  merits  the  pref- 
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erence.  In  fact,  lately,  the  ferrous-oxalate  de- 
veloper in  its  simple  form,  as  it  is  mixed 
by  Eder,  gains  more  and  more  ground 
here ;  and  I  have  adopted  it  now  also  for 
my  emulsion  plates,  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted,  the  same  requiring  only  the  addition 
of  a  larger  quantity  of  potassium  bromide 
than  gelatin  plates  to  avoid  fog,  so  that,  for 
three  ounces  of  mixed  developer,  I  use  as 
much  as  two  fluidrachms  of  fifty-grain 
bromide  solution.  But  as  the  oxalate  solu- 
tion must  be  used  strong,  and  is  therefore 
expensive,  it  is  well  to  collect  the  developer 
that  has  been  used,  and  restore  it  —  as 
suggested  by  Eder.  Eor  this  purpose,  the 
old  developer,  together  with  the  residue 
on  the  bottom,  is  poured  into  an  enamelled 
cooking-pot  and  warmed.  Next,  alcohol  is 
poured  in  gradually  until  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  liquid,  filtered  off,  does  not 
show  any  more  precipitate  with  it.  Now 
the  pot  is  taken  from  the  fire,  and  the 
liquid  filtered  when  it  has  cooled  off.  The 
filtrate  is  yellow,  and  contains  still  small 
quantities  of  iron,  and  consists  of  a  strongly 
alkaline  solution  of  oxalate  of  potassium, 
which,  is  neutralized  with  oxalic  acid 
(a  small  excess  does  not  matter),  and  in 
order  to  make  the  solution  saturated,  some 
fresh  oxalate  of  potassium  is  added.  The 
solution  of  oxalate  of  potassium  restored 
thus,  contains  bromide  of  potassium,  and  if 
this  is  to  be  removed,  add  cautiously  nitrate 
of  silver  solution  until  no  more  bromide  of 
silver  is  precipitated. 

With  many  gelatin  plates  the  adding  of 
bromide  of  potassium  to  the  developer  is 
not  required,  the  addition  is  necessary  only 
for  such  highly  sensitive  plates  as  show 
a  tendency  to  veil.  Much  also  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  film.  Collodion 
dry-plates  cannot  be  developed  at  all  with- 
out bromide  of  potassium.  My  collodion 
emulsion-plates  require  also  more  bro- 
mide of  potassium  than  gelatin  plates.  A 
very  important  modification  in  the  iron  de- 
veloper is  the  addition  of  hypo  during  the 
development.  A  very  small  quantity  of  the 
same  (to  3  ounces  of  developer  10  to  20 
drops  "of  a  solution  of  hypo,  1 :  200)  makes 
the  developer  more  sensitive,  and  the  plates 
softer  ;  too  much  hypo,  however,  easily  pro- 
duces fog,  and  in  such  cases  the  percentage 


of    bromide     of    potassium    must    be     in- 
creased. 

Eder  gives  the  following  formula: 

Oxalate  of  Iron  Developer,  .  4  ounces. 
Bromide  of  Potassium  Solu- 
tion, 1:10,.         .         .  15  to  30  drops. 
Hypo,  1 :  200,         .         .         .  oO  drops. 

America  is  the  place  for  enlargements. 
In  Europe,  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  enlarge- 
ments are  made  as  compared  with  America. 
Several  establishments  here  use  the  electric 
light  in  place  of  the  sunlight,  when  the 
latter  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and 
this  substitute  gains  in  favor  here  more  and 
more.  One  of  the  best  known  establishments 
for  enlargements  is  Winter's,  in  Vienna, 
in  which,  instead  of  paper,  shirting  is  used. 
The  pictures  made  by  Winter  represent 
not  alone  portraits,  but  also  decorative  land- 
scapes, fancy  pictures  from  drawings,  which 
are  used  for  decorating  ceilings,  etc.  The 
well- washed  shirting  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of 
the  following  solution  : 

Bromide  of  Potassium,          .       3  parts. 
Bromide  of  Cadmium,           .       1      " 
Iodide  of  Potassium,     .         .       1      " 
Water, 210      " 

The  vessel  is  placed  at  such  an  inclination 
that  the  salt  bath  flows  entirelj'  in  one  di- 
rection, where  two  assistants  hold  a  strong  ■ 
glass  rod  across  the  vessel,  the  shirting  is  im- 
mersed in  the  liquid  and  then  drawn  over 
the  glass  rod,  by  which  the  superfluous 
liquid  is  removed,  and  then  it  is  hung  up 
to  dry.  The  sensitizing  or  silvering  takes 
place  in  the  same  manner  in  a  room  with 
yellow-glass  windows.  The  shirting  is  im- 
mersed, drawn  over  a  glass  rod,  and  hung 
up  to  dry. 

The  silver-bath  is  made  up  as  follows : 


Nitrate  of  Silver, 

1  parts 

Citric  Acid,  . 

1      " 

Water,   . 

.  140      " 

The  picture  is  exposed  wet.  The  ex- 
posure lasts  usually  from  ten  to  thirty 
minutes,  with  electric  light,  so  that  it 
is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator  to 
hit  the  exact  time.  After  the  exposure,  the 
weak  outlines  of  the  picture  are  already  dis- 
cernible upon  the  paper.  The  shirting, 
which  of  course  does  not  get  any  stiffer  in 
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the  salting  and  sensitizing,  is  brought  again 
into  the  wash-house  and  developed  in  a 
white  enamelled  tray. 

The  developer  is  made  as  follows : 


Pyrogallic  Acid, . 

10  parts 

Citric  Acid, 

.       45      " 

Water, 

.     410      " 

As  is  readily  seen,  the  developer  is  pretty 
acid.  When  to  be  used,  it  is  warmed  to 
about  30°  E.,  but  yet  acts  pretty  slowly. 
After  developing,  the  picture  is  well  washed, 
toned,  and  finally  fixed,  and  washed  again 
yet  more  thoroughly  than  before ;  and,  as 
the  stuff  can  stand  so  much,  the  washing 
can  be  done  both  more  quickly  and  more 
thoroughly  than  in  the  case  of  paper  prints. 
The  picture  appears  pretty  rough  after  dry- 
ing, as  all  the  fibres  of  the  stuff  stand  up- 
right, and  it  is  therefore  waxed  ;  a  semi- 
liquid  mass  of  wax  is  rubbed  in  with  heat, 
by  which  the  picture  becomes  smooth  and 
brilliant,  the  shades  become  more  trans- 
parent, and  the  lights  do  not  suffer.  Many 
of  the  pictures  are  finished  in  oil,  and  the 
effect  is  very  good. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.   W.  VOGEL. 
Berlin,  December  30th,  1881. 


Dr.  Vogel  says,  in  the  Photogr.  Mitthei- 
lungen,  in  regard  to  Edward  L.  Wilson's 

Mosaics : 

"  The  Mosaics  is  no  almanac,  but  forms  a 
chronicle,  and  offers  a  number  of  highly  in- 
teresting articles  on  photographic  subjects 
conspicuous  during  the  elapsed  year. 

"  Mr.  Wilson  has  many  excellent  con- 
tributors for  the  Mosaics  in  America,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  France,  which  repre- 
sent all  branches  of  photography,  optics, 
technics,  aesthetics,  chemistry,  etc.,  and  who 
for  the  past  eighteen  years  have  helped  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  excellent  works  of 
the  kind  published.  The  present  number 
is  worthy  of  its  predecessors." 


Silver  Intensification  of  the  Gela- 
tin Plates  with  Gallic  Acid.  —  The 
following  intensifier  keeps  the  shades  quite 


Gallic  Acid,    . 

1  part. 

Alcohol, 

.     10  parts. 

Nitrate  of  Silver, 

1  part. 

Water,    . 

.     16  parts. 

Acetic  Acid,    . 

.  .i-i   " 

clear,  and  imparts  to  the  plates  the  appear- 
ance of  beautiful  wet  negatives. 
Make  the  following  solutions  : 


II. 


Both  solutions  will  keep. 

Before  using,  mix  one  part  of  the  solution 
I.  with  about  four  parts  distilled  water, 
adding  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  II. 

The  intensifier  remains  clear,  and  neither 
discolors  nor  precipitates  silver.  It  is  used 
after  fixing  and  in  daylight. 

Before  pouring  the  intensifier  upon  the 
plate,  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  latter  thor- 
oughly after  fixing,  and  then  to  pour  over 
it,  for  about  a  quarter  to  half  a  minute,  very 
weak  nitric  acid  (a  few  drops  to  100  c.c.  of 
water),  in  order  to  destroy  the  remnants 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  then  to  wash  with 
distilled  water. 

This  acid  solution,  furthermore,  clears  the 
plates  without  affecting,  in  the  least,  the  most 
delicate  tones. — Photogr.  Mittheilungen. 


To  simplify  the  manipulation  of  Vogel's 
emulsion,  the  following  is  recommended  in 
the  Photogr.  Mittheilungen  : 

1.  As  substratum,  the  exclusive  use  of 
aqueous  chrome  gelatin  solution  is  recom- 
mended, as  the  preparation  is  done  quickly, 
and  makes  a  firmer  film  than  any  other 
substratum. 

2.  Before  developing,  wash  the  plates 
thirty  seconds  under  the  hydrant,  by  which 
all  white,  stellated  dots  are  avoided. 

3.  The  developing  is  now  exclusively  done 
with  iron  (Eder's  method) : 

75  c.c.  Neutr.  Oxalate  of  Potassium,      1  :  3 

2      "  Bromide  of  Potassium,   .         .     1  :  10 
25      "  Sulphate  of  Iron,    .         .         .1:3 

We  may  divide  the  iron  into  two  portions, 
beginning  with  one-half  and  adding  the 
other  half  after  the  high  lights  have  ap- 
peared, in  case  the  picture  should  come  out 
very  slowly.  Adding  8-10  drops  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda-fixing  solution  1  :  200,  while 
developing,  will  make  the  plate  softer,  and 
bring  out  more  detail. 
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Pictures  Received.— From  Mr.  Thompson, 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  two  lots  of  cabinet  cards  show- 
ing careful  management.  We  suggest  a  trifle 
longer  time  on  the  dark  subjects,  such  as  ladies  in 
'  sealskin  sacques,  etc.  The  portraits  of  children 
are  excellent.  Also  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Staoey,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  a  number  of  well-posed  cards  and 
cabinets,  and  views  of  his  establishment  in  Main 
Street.  Prof.  Karl  Klauser,  Farmington,  Ct., 
favors  us  with  some  excellent  examples  of  his 
amateur  work,  one  of  them  being  a  positive  of 
the  sun's  disk  by  over-exposure.  Prof.  Klau- 
ser is  an  artist  in  feeling.  He  uses  the  emul- 
sion plates  made  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Richardson, 
Wakefield,  Mass.  He  adds  a  series  of  acrobatic 
pictures  from  drawings  by  Moritz  Von  Schwind, 
similar  to  the  alphabet  in  our  last  issue — very 
entertaining.  We  have  also  received  examples 
of  their  work  from  the  following  named  gen- 
tlemen :  E.  D.  Ormsby,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  A.  M. 
Stringfield,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.;  D.  H.  Nara- 
more,  Hacketstown,N.  J.;  Wm.  McComb,  Muske- 
gon, Mich.  We  are  pleased  to  note  the  improved 
work  of  photographers  of  to-day,  as  compared 
with  that  of  ten  years  ago,  all  over  the  country, 
and  in  the  work  before  us  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  artists  who  made  it  are  trying  hard 
to  excel. 


We  clip  the  following  from  the  Boston  Sunday 
Times:  "Messrs.  Ritz  &  Hastings,  photogra- 
phers, 58  Temple  Place,  received  a  just  recogni- 
tion of  their  ability,  over  all  competitors,  by  the 
award  of  a  grand  silver  medal  from  the  judges 
of  photographs  at  the  Mechanics'  Charitable 
Association's  recent  fair.  This  establishment  is 
one  of  the  youngest  and  most  enterprising  in 
the  city,  and  their  good  fortnne  is  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  their  patrons  and  many  friends." 


ciety  called  The  Society  of  Amateur  Photogra- 
phers has  been  formed  in  this  city,  whose  object 
is  to  enable  those  interested  in  photography  to 
meet  at  regular  intervals  to  compare  notes  in 
failures  as  well  as  successes,  thereby  profiting  by 
the  experience  of  each  other.  It  is  expected 
that  instruction  will  be  given  in  dry-plate  pho- 
tography from  the  cleaning  of  the  plate  to  the 
finishing  of  the  picture,  thus  giving  all  an  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  a  complete  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  every  detail.  The  leading  period- 
icals in  the  United  States  and  England,  relating 
to  photography,  will  be  subscribed  for  and 
placed  on  file,  where  all  members  may  consult 
them.  Any  person  interested  in  amateur  pho- 
tography, and  desirous  of  joining  the  society, 
may  obtain  further  information  by  addressing 
the  Secretary,  John  E.  Thurston, 

Box  5157,  Boston,  Mass. 
We  rejoice  over  this,   and  wish  the  new  or- 
ganization all  success. 


Mosaics,  1882,  is  meeting  with  success  wherever 
it  goes  as  the  following  extracts  from  letters  sent 
us  will  show :  "  It  is  the  best  edition,  practical  and 
to  the  point.  The  one  I  received  last  season  was 
so  good  and  full  of  information  that  it  was 
stolen.  Thieves  steal  but  the  best." — C.  F. 
Melke,  Edina,  Mo.  "  Every  year  I  look  for  it 
more  eagerly  than  the  last,  and  read  it  with 
great  interest..  1882  is  quite  up  to  the  mark," 
— J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland,  0.  "  It  seems  to  be  of 
good  keeping  qualities ;  no  deterioration  on  ac- 
count of  age." — M.  L.  Daggett,  Britannia,  Mass 


A   New   Amateur    Society. — The   following 
came    too  late  for  our  January    issue.     "  A  so- 


The  January  number  of  the  Photographic 
Times  and  American  Photorjrapher  reaches  us  in 
a  handsome  new  cover,  much  improving  its 
whole  appearance.  The  table  of  contents  is  fully 
up  to  the  usual  high  standard  of  practical  matter 
so  useful  to  the  craft.  We  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  our  thanks  to  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher for  kind  permission  to  reprint  the  paper 
by  Mr.  Atwood,  on  the  "  Fading  of  Photographs," 
read  before  the  Association  of  Operative  Photog- 
raphers in  New  York,  as  well  as  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  that  body  on  December  7tb. 


Mr.  a.  M.  Allen,  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  writes  to 
us  apropos  of  the  article  on  "  Cheap  Picture- 
Making,  and  How  to  Stop  It,"  in  our  last  num- 
ber, expressing  himself  in  favor  of  any  such 
movement  if  it  can  be  started,  "heart  and  soul," 
are  his  words,  and  he  complains  that  the  smaller 
country  towns  are  deluged  with  cheap  and  poor 
work,  much  to  the  detriment  of  those  who  pride 
themselves  on  turning  out  first-class  results.  Mr. 
Allen's  ideas  will  carry  the  more  weight,  when 
we  say  that  he  is  a  veteran  in  the  calling — hav- 
ing entered  in  1850. 

Similar  ideas  are  expressed  by  Mr.  J.  N. 
Chamberlain,  of  Webster,  Mass. 


A  VERY  kind  letter  from  Mr.  William  H. 
KiBBE,  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  encloses  his  sub- 
scription for  the  coming  year,  and  a  flattering 
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notice  of  his  new  gallery  clipped  from  a  local 
paper.  We  hope  that  the  flames  may  not  pursue 
him  a  second  time. 


Mr.  D.  H.  Naramore,  of  Haekettstown,  N.  J., 
wishes  to  know  of  a  safe  chemical  agent  to  re- 
move pyro  and  silver  stains  from  the  skin,  and 
says,  that  in  his  hands  iodine  followed  by  hypo 
is  ineffectual.  We  know  of  no  better  means 
except,  perhaps,  to  replace  the  iodine  (if  used 
pure)  by  Lugol's  solution  (solution  of  iodine  in 
iodide  of  potassium).  We  suggest  the  use  of  a 
neatly-fitting,  rubber  finger-stall.  As  to  the 
effects  of  cyanide  when  absorbed  into  the  system, 
little  can  be  done,  save  attention  to  one's  man- 
ner of  living,  i.  e.,  general  hygiene. 

The  best  method  of  working  over  a  bath,  is  to 
throw  down  the  silver  with  a  filtered  saturated 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  after,  say,  a 
dozen  washings  with  soft  water  to  redissolve  it 
with  nitric  acid,  and  dilute  to  the  proper  strength. 
If  it  must  be  boiled,  it  should  not  be  attempted 
without  the  sand  bath. 


Mr.  a.  J.  W.  CoPELiN  sends  us  an  artistically 
designed  New  Year's  card,  with  gilt  bevelled 
edges,  supporting  another  medallion-like  card, 
with  a  tasteful  fringe  and  ribbon,  the  face  of  the 
latter  showing  creditable  proofs  of  his  photo- 
graphic skill.  A  clever  monogram  is  made,  at 
the  bottom,  of  the  words  "  Happy  New  Year  " 
and  his  own  name. 


A  Noble  Tribute  to  a  Noble  Art. — Mr.  Leon 
Van  Loo,  of  Cincinnati,  in  his  circular,  goes  on 
thus  :  "  Artistic  Photography. — When  the  inven- 
tion of  Daguerre,  in  1832,  was  given  to  the 
world,  it  was  considered  as  a  mechanical  wonder 
only.  The  profession  thus  created  fell  into  the 
hands  of  mechanics,  and  for  many  years  was 
practised  from  this  standpoint  only,  but  when 
artists  like  the  late  celebrated  sculptor  Adam 
Salomon,  Walery,  and  Nadar  of  Paris,  Petsch 
of  Berlin,  Shamboche  of  Rome,  Notman  of  Mon- 
treal, and  Kurtz  and  Sarony  of  New  York, 
adopted  the  camera  to  illustrate  their  genius, 
they  proved  that  photography,  in  the  hands  of 
talented  men,  was  an  art  capable  of  expressing 
great  artistic  skill,  elevated  thoughts,  refined 
feeling,  and  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  creative  im- 
agination of  genius.  With  such  leaders  progress 
was  swift  and  sure,  and  to-day  intelligent  critics 
have  placed  their  work  alongside  of  the  painter, 
the  sculptor,  and  the  engraver.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds never  painted  the  varied  graces  of  child- 
hood more  beautifully  than  we  find  them  illus- 


trated in  the  exquisite  and  numberless  studies  of 
Petsch.  What  intelligent  critic  has  failed  to  see 
the  great  beauty  and  artistic  knowledge  exempli- 
fied in  the  classic  portraits  of  Adam  Salomon  ? 
What  lover  of  the  beautiful  has  failed  to  go  in 
raptures  over  the  beautiful  dashes  of  light  and 
shade,  and  the  graceful  originality  found  in 
the  stage  celebrities  of  the  inimitable  Sakony  ? 
What  artist  has  failed  to  enjoy  the  knowledge 
of  composition,  the  refined  feeling  and  dignity 
found  in  the  groups  and  master  portraits  of 
Kurtz  ?  Serious,  intelligent,  and  beautiful  are 
the  works  of  Notman,  Walery  and  others. 

"  Rapid  as  has  been  the  progress  in  photo- 
portraiture,  chemistry,  and  inventions  in  per- 
fecting instruments  have  kept  pace;  the  great- 
est improvement  of  the  part  few  years  is  the 
practical  introduction  of  the  Instantaneous  Proc- 
ess, which  has  been  used  for  some  time  past  in 
photographing  horses  or  objects  in  motion. 

"I  am  happy  to  state  that  this  process  is  now 
exclusively  used  at  my  studio,  and  portraits  are 
daily  made  in  the  almost  incredible  time  of  from, 
one  to  three  seconds.  This  rapid  working  opens 
a  large  field  for  the  studies  of  children  and 
groups,  reproducing  with  wonderful  fidelity 
character,  expression,  and  detail." 

This  is  well  said,  and  all  the  more  graceful  be- 
cause it  comes  from  one  also  great  in  our  noble 
art. 


Wilson's  Photographies  in  California  is  a  great 
favorite ;  we  have  had  several  letters  like  the 
following  : 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  17th,  1881. 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  :  Please  send  to  A.  M.  Collins,  Son 
&  Co.,  twelve  (12)  copies  of  Wilson's  Photo- 
graphics  as  soon  as  you  receive  this  letter,  to  be 
packed  with  some  goods  that  they  will  send  me, 
for  I  need  them  at  once.  I  received  six  copies 
of  the  Photographies  with  some  goods  from  the 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company  a  few  days 
since,  but  had  orders  for  them  in  advance,  and 
disposed  of  them  all  the  same  day  that  they 
arrived,  which  leaves  me  without  a  copy  to  fill 
an  order.  Yours  truly, 

Oscar  Foss. 

The  holiday  trade  exhausted  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Photographies,  but  a  third  is  now  in  thg 
binder's  hands,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery 
about  the  6th  inst. 


Soon  we  shall  have  to  say  of  Mosaics  for  1882  : 
"  All  gone !" 


ADVERTISING  RATES  FOR  SPECIALTIES.— It  will  be  understood  that  matter  under  this 
head  is  not  to  be  considered  as  always  having  editorial  sanction,  though  we  shall  endeavor  to  clear  it  of  anything 
tending  to  deceive  or  mislead.  Stock-dealers  will  find  this  a  beneficial  mode  of  advertising,  and  sure  to  pay  largely. 
Six  lines,  one  insertion,  ^2.00,  and  25  cents  for  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a  line — in  advance.  Operators 
desiring  situations ,  no  charge.  Matter  must  be  received  by  the  23d  to  secure  insertion.  Advertisers  will  please 
not  ask  us  for  recommendations,  x^"  We  cannot  undertake  to  mail  answers  to  parties  who  advertise.  Please 
always  add  your  address  to  the  advertisement. 


January  "21st,  1882. 
New  Winter  Landscape  Background. 

New  Conservatory  Background. 

New  Set  Door,  Conservatory  and  Art  Gallery. 

One  design  each  side.     Can  be  used  with 

almost    any    interior    Background.      Very 

useful. 

Bric-a-brac  hanging  cabinets,  and  several 
other  "utter"  and  "Wilde"  ideas. 


For  Sale. — The  best  paying  gallery,  with  the 
best  light,  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Is  located 
in  a  thriving  city  of  twelve  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, with  fine  surrounding  country.  Only  two 
other  galleries  within  fifteen  miles.  For  terms 
and  reasons  for  selling,         Address, 

P.  0.  Bo.x  1575, 

Janesville,  Wis. 


For  Sale  Very  Cheap. — A  splendid  collec- 
tion of  about  twelve  hundred  negatives  of  archi- 
tectural views  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States.     Size  8x10.  Address, 

A.  Levy, 
4  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


A  Photograph  wagon  as  good  as  new,  with 
complete  outfit,  for  sale  cheap.     Inquire  of 
H.  B.  Geiger, 
Geiger's  Mills,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


Wanted. — Quick-acting  portrait,  wide-angle 
view,  and  rapid  rectilinear  lenses ;  medium  sizes, 
best  makes.  Send  full  particulars,  and  lowest 
cash  price,  immediately.         Address, 

Wir.  Kanngeisser, 

Symmes,  Ohio. 


THE 

Rockwood  Solar  Printing  Co. 

Is  organized  with  every  possible  advantage  of 
capital,  experience,  solar  cameras,  artificial 
lights,  etc.,  for  the  prompt  execution  of  orders 
in  the  way  of  enlargements. 

New  and  Lower  Price-Lista. 
Size.  Unmounted.  Mounted. 

11x1-1  and  under $1  00 $1  50 

1.3x16") 

14x17  \  1  50 2  00 

16x20j 

18x22 1  75 2  25 

20x24 2  00 2  50 

SxS}   2  50 3  00 

26x32 3  00 3  75 

29x36 4  00 5  00 

30x40 5  00 6  00 

35x45 6  00 7  50 

40x50 8  00 10  00 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
No  Charge  for  Negatives. — As  much  de- 
pends upon  the  good  printing  qualities  of  a 
solar  negative,  we  will  make  solar  negatives 
from  copies,  tvithout  charge,  if  the  originals  are 
sent  to  us  with  the  orders  for  enlargements. 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  the  cash. 
Make  all  P.  0.  orders  payable  to 

RocKWOOD  Solar  Printing  Co., 
17  Union  Square,  New  York. 
The  New  Gelatin  Bromide  Paper,  first  in- 
troduced by  us,  for  instantaneous  printing,  en- 
ables us  to  send  enlargements  for  tracings  by  re- 
turn mail. 


For  Sale  or  Rent. — -By  the  first  of  August, 
1882,  the  only  gallery  in  Olympia,  Washington 
Territory,  doing  a  business  of  from  $1500  to 
$2000  a  year.  An  excellent  chance  for  a  steady 
man  well  up  in  photography.  Those  meaning 
business  only.  Address, 

L.  W.  Clark,  Olympia,  W.  T. 
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BARGAINS! 

One  8x10  portrait  lens,  4^  inches  diam- 
ter,  central  stops,  warranted  first-class. ..$55  00 

One  4-4  C.  C.  Harrison  lens,  good.... 20  00 

One  4-4  lens,  no  name,  good 15  00 

One  view-lens,  perfectly    rectilinear,  for 

11  X 14  and  14x17  views 15  00 

One  wide-angle,  rectilinear  view-lens,  for 

11x14  views 20  00 

One  14x17  cone  bellows-box,  silver-wire 
corner-holders,  double  swing,  in  good 
condition 28  00 

One  11  x  14  new  cone-bellows  view-box, 
silver-wire  corner-holders,  single  swing 
(regular  price,  $38) 30  00 

One  No.  3  A.  Voigtlander  &  Son's  por- 
trait lens,  for  4-4  and  8  x  10  portraits 
(price  new,  $86) 45  00 

One  17x20  Globe  view  lens,  angle  of 
ninety  degrees  and  absolutely  rectilinear 
(cost  new  $140) 45  00 

All  the  above  goods  warranted  as  represented. 
The  lenses  will  be  sent  C.  0.  D.by  express,  sub- 
ject to  four  days'  trial,  and  money  returned  on 
return  of  lens  in  that  time  to  the  express  agent. 
Other  goods  cash  in  advance. 

Address,  Bachrach  &  Bro., 

Dealers  in  Photographers'  Supplies, 
S.  E.  cor.  Eutaw  and  Lexington  Sts., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Is   the    most    complete,   thorough,   photo-in- 
struction book  ever  published.     Second  thousand 
in  store.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


A  First-Class  operator  wanted. 

Address,  J.  W.  Upham, 

Jamestown,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — A  first-class  retoucher.  One  who 
understands  operating  preferred.  Retouching 
must  be  strictly  first-class.  Also  a  lady  re- 
toucher. State  salary  expected,  and  must  give 
best  of  reference.  Address, 

J.  Sperber, 
90  &  92  Federal  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


Operator  wanted  for  one  of  the  best  galleries 
in  Kentucky.  Good  salary,  and  permanent  situ- 
ation to  a  man  capable  of  making  first-class 
work.  Address,         Photographer, 

Care  P.  Smith  &  Co., 
141  &  143  W.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


For  Sale.— $100.  One  new  20  x  24  view-box, 
with  plate-holder  and  printing-frames,  all  new; 
one  Voightlander  &  Son's  view-lens,  very  fine 
and  in  perfect  order,  will  cut  a  20x24  view- 
negative  clean  to  the  corners. 

Address,  Havens, 

Savannah,  Ga. 


Wanted. — A  second-hand  14  x  17  camera-box, 
for  portraits.  Address,  giving  description,  con- 
dition, and  price,  W.  Wykes, 

35  Monroe  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Backgrounds. Rustic  grounds,  10  cents  per 

square  foot;  exterior  and  i-^ Verier  12,  15,  and  20 
cents  per  foot.  A  fine  line  of  accessories  always 
on  hand.  As  our  work  is  almost  all  painted  to 
order,  our  line  of  samples  are  few  but  choice. 
Send  for  samples. 

Excelsior  Background  Co., 
R.  L.  Cox,  Secretary.  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


Rare  Chance. — Three-story  French-roof  house, 
with  gallery,  instruments,  etc.;  no  opposition. 
$2000.  Address,         D.  S.  Von  Nieda, 

Ephrata,  Pa. 


Wanted.— Price-lists  of  frames,  etc.     Also  a 
nine-inch  J^rnisher,  cheap. 

Perrior  &  Co., 
18  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Notice  of  Removal. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  ofiice  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 
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Make  Your  Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  pinin  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
larger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


y. 


T\  LIFETI  ME  1^- 

.  SURPASSES^v^' OTHERS 

|o[^I]SQ#Pll&gO. 

30  UNION  SQ.NEW  YORK 

6'hicago  ill. -e- 

<^^^  Orange  mass. 


FOR   SAUE    BY 


< 


NOTICE. 
The  Wonderful  Euryscopes  and  New  Por- 
trait Lenses. 
Just  received,  a  large  invoice  of  the  above 
Lenses.  Those  who  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
them,  will  do  well  to  send  in  their  orders  at  once. 
Benjamin  French  &  Co., 

Boston. 


WILSON  S  PIIOTOGRAPHICS 
Shows  you  how  to  group  and  pose  children 
naturally  and  gives  fine  examples  of  work.    Read 
the  partial  index  herein.     §4. 


S.  G.  Nixon,  Portrait  Artist,  81.3  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Solar  enlargements  finished 
in  crayon,  water  color,  and  Indian-ink  in  true 
artistic  style,  and  the  likeness  and  expression 
faithfully  preserved.  Also  small  colored  and 
Indian-ink  work,  etc.     Terms  moderate. 


D.  S.  EWING, 
1127  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Oslorne's  Patent  Plctnrespe  Foreirounis 
anJ  Statuary  Pedestals, 

For  Photographic  Combination  Printing. 

Manufactured  by  W.  D.  Osborne,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  Osborne  Foregrounds  have  been  in  use 
for  some  months,  and  are  now  a  necessity.  See 
two  examples  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer 
for  January,  1882.  The  Oshorne  Statuary  Pedestal 
has  just  been  introduced,  and  supplies  a  want 
long  felt.  It  is  a  neat  and  harmonious  pedestal 
upon  which  to  print  "  statuary  photographs." 
Made  on  paper,  can  be  used  right  or  left,  and 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00  each.  Can 
be  used  for  many  different  negatives.  Full 
directions  for  using  Mr.  Osborne's  novelties  free 
to  applicants. 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  Trade  Agents, 

419  &  421  Broome  St.,  New  York. 
W.  Irving  Adams,  Agent. 
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Warra  -weather  and  yello^w  paper. 
If  you  -wish  your  paper  to  keep 
■white,  use  the  Peerless  Extra  Bril- 
liant Pearl. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Devotes  58. pages  to  instructions  in  posing  and 
lighting  the  figure.     See  advertisements. 


A  Rare  Chance  to  Learn  Short-hand. — 
Rowell  &  Hickcox,  the  publishers  of  the  ^wiericaw 
Short-hand  Writer,  have  opened  the  most  com- 
plete school  of  short-hand  in  the  United  States 
at  Boston,  Mass. 

For  $1,50  they  will  send  this  year's  volume  of 
their  magazine,  containing  a  full  course  in  pho- 
nography, and  correct  the  lesson  exercises  of  all 
subscribers  by  mail,  free.  This  offer  holds  good 
until  January  1st,  when  the  price  of  subscription 
is  to  be  advanced  to  $2.50.  When  the  fact  is 
known  that  a  full  course  of  instruction  taken  at 
their  school  in  Boston  costs  $75,  the  rare  chance 
afforded  by  this  extraordinary  offer  may  be 
realized.  Short-hand  clerks,  not  expert,  com- 
mand a  salary  of  $75  a  month  upwards,  while 
the  standard  prices,  paid  for  law  reporting  is  $10 
a  day.  Why  not  get  up  a  class  in  phonography 
here  to  learn  through  this  medium  ?  We  will 
head  the  list  ourselves,  and  receive  and  forward 
subscriptions  for  the  Short-hand  Writer. 

December  1st,  1881. 


PATENTS 

We  continue  to  act  as  Solicitors  for  Patents.  Caveats, 
Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  etc.,  for  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  England,  France,  Germany,  etc.  We 
have  had  thirty-live  years'  experience. 

Patents  obtained  through  us  are  noticed  in  the  Sci- 
entific American.  This  large  and  splendid  illus- 
trated weekly  paper ,  $  3 . 2  0  a  year,  shows  the  Progress 
of  Science,  is  very  interesting,  and  has  an  enormous 
circulation.  Address  MUNN  &  CO.,  Patent  Solici- 
tors, Pub's,  of  Scientific  American,  37  Park  Row, 
New  York.      Hand  book  about  Patents  free. 


Address  William  McLaughlin,  125  S.  First 
Street,  Brooklyn  (E.  D.),  N.  Y.,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  Association  Opera  live  Photographers 
of  New  York,  for  operators,  printers,  apd 
retouchers. 


No.  18. 


No.  18. 


VIGNETTE 

PAPERS, 
WAYMOUTH'S. 
The  old  form  of  No.  18,  Waymouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  neio 
pear-shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  dozen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY. 


No.  18. 


Gihon's  Opaque.— As  a  rule,  photographers 
are  familiar  with  this  most  convenient  article  of 
gallery  use,  but,  doubtless,  there  are  some  who 
still  are  unacquainted  with  it.  It  is  just  what 
it  claims  to  be,  and  so  announces  on  the  wrapper 
of  each  box :  "  A  dense,  non-actinic  paint,  for 
stopping  out  imperfect  backgrounds,  or  defective 
skies  in  negatives,  for  coating  the  inside  of  lenses 
or  other  brass  work,  etc."  It  is  an  invaluable 
article,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  photo- 
graphic establishment  in  the  country,  whether 
large  or  small.  A  photographer  lately  remarked 
to  us,  "  Gihon's  Opaque  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold."  This  sounds  rather  exaggerated,  as  a 
cake  of  the  compound  is  quite  large,  and  of  some 
weight ;  still  it  is  most  valuable,  and  its  place  can 
be  filled  by  no  other  article  now  in  the  market. 

That  Opaque  is  very  generally  used,  and  that 
its  use  is  daily  growing  was  proved  to  us  on  a 
recent  visit  to  New  York.  In  the  store  of  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company,  we  noticed  a  large 
pile  of  these  neat  little  packages,  and  on  inquiry 
were  assured  that  the  demand  was  very  large, 
and  steadily  increasing. 

To  those  who  have  not  tried  opaque,  we  would 
say,  send  fifty  cents  to  your  stock-dealer  and  get 
a  cake.  You  will  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along 
without  it.    Sold  by  all  dealers. 


■Warm  "weather  and  yello"w  paper. 
If  you  -wish  your  paper  to  keep 
■white,  use  the  Peerless  Extra  Bril- 
liant Pearl. 


A  NEW  Retoucher,  by  E.  A.  Gilbert,  Meadville, 
Pa.     Send  for  circular  and  price-list. 

I  got  up  a  model  and  have  let  fifteen  good 
photographers  try  it,  and  twelve  of  them  have 
given  me  an  order. 
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The  Platinotype  Process. — Having  disposed 
of  their  printing  business  in  New  York,  Willis  & 
Clements  will  now  devote  the  whole  of  their 
time  to  manufacturing  chemicals  for  the  process, 
and  to  instructing  licensees  in  working.  They 
have  appointed  Thos.  H.  McCollin,  6.31  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Sole  Trade  Agent  for  the 
sale  of  the  special  materials  and  apparatus  used 
in  the  process.  Willis  &  Clements  will  answer 
all  letters  of  inquiry  concerning  the  process. 

Proprietors  of  patents,  Willis  &  Clements, 

6.31  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Agent,  Tnos.  H.  McCollin, 

631  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Note. — On  receipt  of  $1.75  a  small  supply  of 
chemicals  and  paper  will   be   sent  to  any  one 
desiring  to  try  the  process. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

iVo  charge/or  advertiseinents  under  this  head ;  limited 
to  four  lines.     Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 

Ag  operator  or  retoucher  in  some  good  gallery. 
Address  Artist,  P.  0.  Box  306,  Hartford,  Conn. 


By  a  young  man  of  temperate  habits  as  ap- 
prentice in  a  gallery.  Has  had  one  year's  ex- 
perience in  the  business.  A  member  of  the  Tem- 
perance Alliance.  Address  P.  G.  Davidson, 
Carthage,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 

By  a  young,  unmarried  man  as  operator.  Has 
had  six  years'  experience,  and  can  do  first-class 
work.  Samples  furnished.  None  but  first-class 
galleries  need  apply.  Address  Operator,  Box 
9.54,  Altoona,  Pa. 

By  an  experienced  retoucher;  can  assist  in 
operating,  and  make  himself  generally  useful. 
Single,  and  of  temperate  habits.  Best  of  refer- 
ence given.  Address,  with  terms,  D.  A.  B.,  Box 
272,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

By  a  competent  man  in  a  studio  where  first- 
class  work  is  appreciated.  Operating  and  re- 
touching a  specialty.  For  reference  and  samples, 
address  C.  W.  Holloway,  or  Rankin  k  GrinnelJ, 
Photograpers,  Taunton,  Mass. 

As  operator,  printer,  toner,  ferrotyper,  or 
retoucher.  Fifteen  years'  experience.  Address 
L.  Smith,  1343  South  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

By  a  first-class  retoucher  for  ink,  water-color, 
crayon,  charcoal  negative,  etc.  Proofs  on  hand. 
Address  Schlickeiser,  378  New  York  Av.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 


J.  L.  CLARK, 

Gold  and  Silver  pnNER, 

ASSAYEE  AND  SfEEP-SMELTEE, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4®"  RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 


REFERS    TO,    BY    PERMISSION: 

John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

The  Improved  Photograph  Cover. 

IT   SERVES  ALIi   THE  PURPOSES  OF  AN  ALBUM. 

It  is  made  with  expanding  back,  so  that  from  six  to  twenty-four  pictures  may  be  in- 
serted in  one  cover.  The  pictures  are  mounted  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  strips  of  linen 
or  strong  paper,  of  the  proper  width,  are  pasted  on  one  edge,  by  which  the  picture  is  inserted 
and  held  in  place  in  the  cover  by  a  paper  fastener.  For  binding  together  views  of  your  town 
or  city,  or  portraits  of  celebreties,  they  are  very  neat.  The  following  is  a  list  of  sizes  and 
prices,  without  cards : 

For  Photographs.                          Per  doz.       Per  hundred.           For  Photographs.                        Per  doz.       Per  hundred. 
Card  Size, $1.50     $10.00  Cabinet  Size, $3.35     $13.00 

EXTRA  HEAVY  COVERS. 

5-8  Size, 4.50     33.00  4-4  Size, 6.00     40.00 

8-10   "     8.00     50.50  11-14  «    9.00     65.00 

Special  sizes  made  to  order.     Samples  mailed  at  dozen  prices.     Send /or  some. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Pabusher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Pbllada. 


THE   PHOTOGRAPHER  TO   HIS  PATRONS 

Is  a  neat  little  leaflet  of  twelve  pages  of  the  size  of  the  four  pages  below.  It  tells  your  patrons  what  you  want  them 
to  see  on  PliotograpUy  as  an  Art;  When  to  Come;  How  to  Come;  How  to  Dress;  How  to 
Behave;   aud  about  Children,  Business,  Frames,  Copying,  Coloring,  and  Prices. 


"There's  Millions  in  it." 


Photographers  of  America  : 

Id  these  times  of  competition  we  all  want 
something  to  stir  nj:/  business.  It  is  believed 
that  no  means  of  advertising,  half  so  good,  was 
ever  offered  to  photographers,  as  that  acceptable 
little  leaflet, 

"The  Photographer  to  his  Patrons." 

Its  utility  and  usefulness  are  proven  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  demanded  and  translated 
into  Spanish  and  German  ;  that  over 

1,000,000  copies  have  been  sold, 

and  that  hundreds  of  photographers  have  written 
to  the  author,  testifying  to  its  great  value  as  a 
positive  business-bring er. 

1 1  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy,  and 
ask  you,  for  your  own  interest,  to  read  it  care- 
fully all  through.  I  have,  since  its  publication, 
issued  two  other  works  of  a  similar  character — 
Pretty  Faces,  at  half  the 'price;  and  Something 
New,  at  the  same  price.  But  the  choice  still 
seems  to  be  for  the  old  favorite,  and  I  am  still 
supplying  it  continually.  The  sample  herewith 
is  of  a  lot  lately  printed;  and  I  desire  to  call 
your  especial  attention  to  a  method  which  will 
secure  you  all  the  advantages  of  this  work  as  an 
(i) 

the  expense  of  hiring  a  man  and  team  to  dis- 
tribute then  in  adjoining  towns.  I  shall,  un- 
doubtedly, want  more  when  these  are  gone.  I 
got  $13.50  for  the  advertisements." 

We  endeavor  to  get  them  up  in  attractive  and 
elegant  style;  and  in  order  to  protect  those  who 
use  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  we  have 
copyrighted  them,  and  trust  no  one  will  attempt 
their  degradation  by  cheap  and  badly-made 
copies  of  them.  We  can  print  them  as  cheap  as 
any  one  can  for  the  quality,  and  have 

RECENTLY  REDUCED  THE  PRICES 
to  the  following  scale  : 

500  copies, $9  00 

1000      "  15  00 

3000      " 36  00 

5000      "  60  00 

Some  photographers  have  had  as  many  as  25,000, 
using  them  continually.  Please  look  into  the 
matter,  and  send  on  your  orders  for  all  seasons. 

We  supply,  free  of  charge,  several  beautiful 
fancy  cuts  for  the  covers ;  but  where  three  of  the 
pages  are  covered  with  other  matter,  the  style  of 
the  present  sample  is  the  neatest.  You  can  have 
your  own  choice. 

As  already  said,  these  leaflets  are  used  all  over 
the  country,  often  by  our  leading  photographers, 
from  some  of  whom  were  received  the  following 
testimonials. 

(iii) 


advertisement,  and  yet  cost  you  little  or  nothing. 
The  fonr  pages  of  the  cover  are  yours,  to  ttse  for 
what  you  please.  You  only  need  the  first  page 
for  yourself.  Get  advertisements  from  your 
neighbors,  at  a  proportionate  figure,  for  the  rest, 
and  your  leaflets  cost  you  only  the  expense  of 
distribution. 

Messrs.  Albert  &  Son,  Alexandria,  La.,  have 
seven  advertisers,  another  recently  had  eight. 
From  six  of  them  he  got  $1.75  each,  and  from 
two,  $2.25  each;  making  $15— the  cost  of  1000  ' 
leaflets.     Examine  the  copy  herewith. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Norman,  Natchez,  Miss.,  who  has 
adopted  the  same  plan,  writes,  viz.:  "As  an  ad- 
vertising medium  the  leafllets  have  no  equal. 
Two  hours  secured  me  seven  advertisements, 
amounting  to  $17.50,  leaving  me  $5.00  balance 
for  express  charges;  thus  securing  me  1000 
leaflets  for  nothing.  With  a  little  energy  any 
photographer  can  secure  cards  enough  from  his 
friends  to  pay  for  all  the  leaflets  he  requires,  and 
he  should  not  be  without  them.  I  have  not  only 
seen,  but  felt,  the  result  of  using  them." 

Mr.  L.  B.  Truax,  Swanton,  Vt.,  writes,  viz. : 
"The  leaflets  have  been  received  and  prove  a 
decided  benefit  to  me.  I  consider  them  the  best 
advertising  medium  I  have  yet  found.  The 
merchants  who  advertised  on  the  covers  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion;  one  of  whom  went  to 
(ii) 

KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  THIS! 


TESTIMONIALS: 


"Send  5000  in  English  and  2000  in  German." 
Jno.  a.  Scholten,  St.  Louis, 

"Let  me  have  a  lot  as  soon  as  printed." — J. 
F.  Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"  It  works  satisfactorily  in  every  way." — A.  N. 
Hardy,  Boston.  (Mr.  Hardy  has  had  4  or  5  lots.) 

"  They  are  the  best  business-cards  a  photog- 
rapher can  have." — T.  S.  Estabrooke,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD    L.  WILSON,  PA.to.  Publisher, 
912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 

(iv) 
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SIX  FINE  CABINET  AND  PROMENADE  PORTRAIT  STUDIES. 

AMONG  OTHER  THINGS  IT  CONTAINS. 

Suggestions  on  the  Choice  of  Albumen  Paper — All  the  Best  Silvering  Baths,  and  Methods  of  treating  the  same — 
New  Views  on  the  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Time  of  Floating — The  Different  Effects  Caused  by  the  Time 
of  Floating — How  to  Tell  when  Paper  is  Floated  too  Long  or  too  Short  a  Time — Table  for  Time  of  Floating  Papei 
under  all  Circumstances — The  Importance  of  Care  in  Printing  in  Varied  Ways — The  Important  Relation  Printing 
from  the  Negative  Bears  to  the  Toning  Bath — Fast  Printing — Dialogue  between  "Joe"  and  a  Friend — The  Way  to 
Success  in  Toning  Lies  in  Printing — The  Different  Effects  Caused  in  Printing  by  the«Preparation  of  the  Silver  Bath 
— The  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Printing  from  the  Negative,  and  from  this  to  the  Toning  Bath — Acetate  of 
Silver — Success  or  Failure  in  Toning  Caused  by  the  Strength,  Purity,  and  Alkalinity  of  the  Silver  Bath — Ha>mony , 
its  Importance  in  Photography — Why  its  Neglect  Causes  such  Disastrous  Results — The  Beautiful  in  Toning,  and 
How  to  Obtain  it — A  Few  Hints  About  Managing  Toning  Baths — Formulcf  for  Printing  "  Our  Studies,"  as  Given 
under  Respective  Headings — Impurities  of  Toning  Baths — How  it  Affects  the  Toning,  and  How  to  Remedy  such 
Baths — Fixing  and  Washing — Brilliancy  of  the  Finished  Picture  Attained  by  the  Final  Washing — Various  and  Valu- 
able Hints  about  Finishing  the  Photographs,  etc.,  etc. 


Mailed  to  any  addresa  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.50,  by  any  stock-dealer,  or  by 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS.  ASK  TO  SEE  IT. 


VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING   FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

(Patent  Applied  for.) 

J.  F.SINGHI,  Inventor. 

The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  i88l,  or  in  Wilsoii's 
Ph  otograph  ics . 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 
the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 

■>^ > 1 *- 


S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 


Douglass,  Tliompni  Co. 

''Great  Central," 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  111. 


JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Quincy, 

111. 


H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo,  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 


J.  C.  SOMERVILLE, 


St.  Louis, 


Mo. 


SCOVILL  MAHF'e  CO, 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 


D.  TDCKER  &  CO., 


Buffalo, 


N.  Y. 


BLESSING  &  BRO., 

Galveston, 

Texas. 


O.H.OODMAN&OO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


f  ILSOH,  HOOD  &  CO, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


WM.  J.  HAZENSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EDIABD  L,  WILSON, 

Photo.   Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 


THEO.  SCHUMANH, 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


G.     BODE, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 


W.  D.  GATCHEL, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
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GET  THE  BEST! 

CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S 

ST.    LOUIS 

Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

WARRANTED   PERFECT, 

With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 


FOR    SALE    BY 


G.  GENNERT,  105  WiUiam  St.,  New 
DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON   &  CO., 

Chicago. 
N.  C.  THAYER  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON,  Chicago. 
C.  J.  RICE,  Chicago. 
W.  D.  GATCHEL,  Cincinnati. 
P.  SMITH  «&:  CO.,  Cincinnati  and 

Columbus,  0.  [ville,  Ky. 

W.  D.   GATCHEL   &  CO.,   Louis- 
J.  V.  ESCOTT  &  SONS,  LouisviUe. 


York,  Agent  for  the  Eastern  States. 
MULLETT  BROS.,  Kansas  City,Mo. 
H.  A.  HYATT,  St.  Louis. 
WM.  J.  HAZENSTAB,  St.  Louis. 
JAS.  C.  SOMERVILLE,  St.  Louis. 
H.  LIEBER  &  CO.,  Indianapolis. 
JAS.  H.  SMITH,  auincy.  Ills. 
G.  MOSES,  New  Orleans. 
S.  T.  BLESSING,  New  Orleans. 
ZIMMERMAN  BROS.,  St.  Paul. 
GUSTAVUS  BODE,  Milwaukee. 
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PBED.  MULLETT,  B.  B.  MULLETT. 

MULLETT   BROS. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Jobbers  in 

I  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  AND       ^ 
^  ARTISTS'  SUPPLIES.  I 

o 

d  WILL    SUPPLY  '^ 

S-  ffi 

•s  OUTFITS,  J 

I  Lenses,  Camera  Boxes,  (Jard  Jtock,  \ 

\         ALBUMEN  PAPERS         o 

>g  ALL  THE  LEADmG  BRANDS.  §< 

0*  o 

^  § 

g  Chemicals,      Glass,      Albums,  o 

«H  HI 

•        Purest  and  Best.  Well-Selected.       Only  Best  Makes.    9^ 

fi  2 

0)  CO 

Q  -^j  re*^//  «j  a  large  and  well-assorted  stock  of  _ 

^  FieiTO  FRAMES  AND  M0IIIDIN6S,  § 

AND  ALL  OTHER  GOODS  IN  THIS  TRADE. 


^ 


O 


5 0 

ADDRESS   ALL    ORDERS    TO  *^ 

o 


ce 


J         MULLETT    BROS.         | 

518  WALNUT  STREET, 

KANSAS   CITY,   MO. 


^ 


■« 
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AN  OLD  ESTABLISHMENT  WITH  A 

NEW  BRAND  OF  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 


CLEMONS'  BRAND  OP 

ALBUMEN  AND  MATT  SURFACE,  SALTED, 
PAPERS. 

Our  "Extra  Brilliant"  Albumen  Papers,  Pearl,  White  and  Pink,  also  our  Matt 
Surface  (Salted)  Papers,  can  now  be  had  at 

$35.00  per  Ream ;  90  cts.  per  Dozen ;  10  cts.  extra  per  mail. 

Send  in  your  orders  at  once.     Address 

JOHN  R.  OLEMONS,  915  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW, 

No.  528  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND   IMPORTERS   OF   PURE   CHEMICALS   FOR   PHOTOGRAPHY. 
IMPORTERS  OF  GLASS  AND  PORCELAIN,  APPARATUS,  ETC. 

ALBERT  mm  ^'^  SOLAK  EEAR6ER, 

THE  LONGEST,  LARGEST,  AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  Street,  Philadelphia, 

A    NEW   CATALOGUE    OF 


UNTEM  SLDESilLANTEMS 

READ  IT.     15  CENTS  IN  STAMPS. 

TELLS  OF  GASES  WITHOUT  BAGS,  NEW  LISTS  OF  SLIDES, 

THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  THE  LANTERN,  NEW  LANTERNS. 

Lantern  Lovers  should  be  sure  to  Examine  it. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PhUadelphia. 
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DRES 


^t^JV 


BRILLIANT 


FREE  from   BLISTERS  and   IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Sutter. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir  :  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried  ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years ;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 

G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  Eagle  Brand  Albumen  Paper.  I  am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sutter. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
8Ko  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  TORE. 


FOR   SALE   BY   ALL   DEALERS. 
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188  2. 

Photographers' 

Booksellers, 
Stationers, 

and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photographers'  Monthly 

Bureau  of  Information 


188  2. 

We  are 

MERCHANTS 

in 

ALL  REQUISITES 
PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass,  ThoniDSon  &  Co. 


Nos.  229  &  231  State  Street, 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS. 
HENRY  G.  THOMPSON. 


CHICAGO. 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beebe's,  Cramer  &  Norden's,  Eastman's,  Carbutt's. 
Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash  trade,  believing  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 
sj^stem. 

With  us,  cash  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  5  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  i^rices  we  offer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands. 

Our  Warerooms  are  commodious,located  conveniently 
for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.  We  deal  in  nothing  but 
supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 


j^^CTS  DIMECTLY  upon  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cicres  by  a  nat- 
ural process  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  REMARKABLE  CURES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

HAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Kt.  Kev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Eichmond,  Va.,  Hon. 
"Wm.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  pertnission. 

IS  STRONGLY  ENDORSED:  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Obse7'ver. 
"  The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur's  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TREATMENT  contains  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FREE  :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DES.  STAEKEY  &  PAIEN,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON  PACIFIC  COAST. 


We  hate  established  a  depository  or  our  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Erancisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

*'  HEALTH  AND  LIFE,"  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     ISTos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 
Nos.  1109  and  1111  G-irard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OF  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

OIYE  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPARE  RESULTS 
Circnlars  How  To  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

OHAS.  COOPER  &  CO., 

194  Worth  St.,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


COLORISTS' 
GUIDE 


By  the  lata  JOHN  L.  GIHOK 


->  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLOEING,<- 


'T^HE 


The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  in- 
structions on  all  the  new  and  improved  methods — for 
^     like  photography  itself,  photo,  coloring  has  improved 
and  progressed — has  led  to  the  publication  of  the  above. 

ITS    CONTENTS    ARE: 

Chap.  V.  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints 
'  that  are  Mixed  with  Oil. 

VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 
VII.  The   Production   of  Ivory- 
types. 
VIII.  The  Crj'stal  Ivoryt>T)e. 
IX.  Crayon  Work. 
X.  Negative  Retouching. 
XI.  About  Matters  so  far  For- 
gotten. 
XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective. 


Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  Work. 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Con- 
sidered in  the  Application 
of  Colors. 

III.  The  Materials  used  in  Fin- 
ishing Photographs  with 
Water  Colors. 

IV.  Water-color  Painting  as  Ap- 
plied to  Photographs. 


The  last  chapter  is  on  a  sttijeci  entirely  new  and/resh,  and  is  finely  illustrated. 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price, 
$1.50  per  copy. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 

FHOTO.  PJJBI.1SMER, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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IMPORTANT   TO   PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


ONLY  ^M^BEST     GOODS 

ARE 

COUNTERFEITED ! 


IT  DON'T  PAY  TO  IMITATE   INFERIOR   ONES. 

Extra  Brilliant  "S.  &  M."  Paper, 

Extra  Brilliant  "N.  P.  A."  Paper, 

Extra  Brilliant  Cross  Sword  Paper, 

Have  all  been  counterfeited,  and  cheaper  ^oods  imposed 
upon  Photographers. 


NONE  OF  TIE  ABOVE  ABE  GENDINE 

Unless  the  water-marh  is  seen,  in  each  case,  hy  looking 
through  the  paper: 

"S.  &  M."  in  the  "S.  &  M."  Paper, 

N.  P.  A."  in  the  "N.  P.  A."  Paper, 

Cross  Swords "  in  the  Cross  Sword  Paper. 


THE  STAMP  in  the  CORNEE  DON'T  PROVE  ANYTHING, 
Look  THROUGH  the  paper. 


B.  &   H.  T.  ANTHONY   &   CO., 

591   BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK, 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  ALBUMENIZED  PAPERS. 
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-H}c  UNPRECEDENTED  SALES  INCREASING  EVERY  M0NTH.31H- 


WATHOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 


No.  iS/., 

THE 

Orinslij  PatterD, 

PEAR  SHAPE 

No^w  Ready, 

$1.00  PER  DOZ. 

T/iey  are  not  chimsy  ;  do  not 
break  ;  are  always  ready ;  cost 
but  little,  and  are  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They 
need  but  o?te  adjustment  toprint 
any  quantity.  They  entirely 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and 
troublesome  methods,  either 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton. 


19  Sizes 


ARE 


Now  Made 

Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  Belo^A^. 


They  are  printed  in  black 
for  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
red  bronzeforstill  weaker  ones. 
Directions  for  use  accompany 
each  parcel. 


SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY. 

The  Yignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  ORMSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROPESSIONAIi  AND  A3IATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"  First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time." — "  They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  them  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — "I  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "  I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  experience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used." — "  1  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested  ; 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner." — "  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO^SELL  THEM! 

ALL  STOCK-BEALERS  '"Sr  ORBEBS  LAR&ELY  ^^Sl 

See  what  they  will  do,  in  the  pictures  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  for  June,  1881. 

PRICES: 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 gO  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  tor  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »                  »       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»     8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  15^,  assorted  sizes  and  colors.  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

"16,17,  18,                                »                 „             »        Half           »               »                     »               »       125 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philad'a. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MAJYUFACTURE   ALL    KIJVBS    OF 

CARDS  and  CARDBOARDS 

FOE  _ 

Photographers 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


FOE 


WAREHOUSE: 

527  ARCH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE   LISTS  ON   APPLICATION. 
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JOHN  G.  HOOD. 


E^STABIilSHED    1865. 


WM.  D.  H.  WILSON. 


xiVUSON,   HOOD   & 

\\   V  >-^  825  Arch  Street,  ^  (J 

PHILADELPHIA, 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 

LOWDOW",  1851.  liOKDOJSr.  1862.  PARIS,  1867. 


entennial,  1876. 


Centennial,  1876. 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


WE  HAVE 

NOW 
IN  STOCK 


Portrait  Lenses,  from  1-4;  to  8  x  lU. 

Cabinet  Lieuses,  IVos.  S  and  3. 

Card  lieuses,  Nos.  1,  S,  and  3. 
j    Triplets,  IVos.  1,  S,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
[  Symmetricals.    Rapid  Synimetricals. 


lustantaneons  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Medium  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Stereograpbic  Lienses,  all  sizes. 
New  Imiversal  Lens. 


Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  beet  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  ever 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.    We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 

Steinheil's  Sons'  aTlStic  Lenses. 


We  now  have  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  prices : 


No.  5—10x13  8ize,...13J^  Incb  focus,. 
).     6—13x16      »      ...161/      »  » 

»     7— 18x33      »      

»     8—30x34     »      


$70  00 
110  00 
300  00 
350  00 


No.  1—  1-4:  size, SY-,  inch  focus, $35  00 

..     3—  1-3      »      5y^        »  »        30  00 

»     3—4-4:      »      7  »  »        45  00 

»     4^8xl«»  »      ...  IOK;       »  »        60  00 

Nbs.  1  and  3  are  in  matched  pairs  for  stereoscopic  Tvork. 
We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicit  your  orders.     Always  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMEBA  BOXES  made  by 
AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENDINGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 

"WE  MANUFACTURE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN  ALL  KINDS  OP 

Photo.  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Vieuus, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Sixteen  Years,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  bfeen  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 


Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton, 
Oremer's  French  Lubricator, 


Solar  and  Contact  Printing, 
Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade. 


S^°  ILLUSTKATED  PEIOE  LISTS  IEEE  TO  ALL  APPLIOANTS.-^a 
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B  BEEBE  B 

Gelatine  Dry  Plates. 

The  attention  of  photographers  is  called  to  the  eminently  good  qualities  of 
these  plates,  both  for  STUDIO  AND  LANDSCAPE  WORK. 

They  are  prepared  with  the  utmost  care  and  skill  by  experienced  heads  and 
hands,  and  are  guaranteed  first-class. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Chicago,  Novembeir  7th,  1881. 
Mb.  J.  E.  Beebe. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  regard  to  the  quality  of  your 
gelatin-bromide  plates,  I  can  cheerfully  testify 
to  the  excellent  qualities  they  possess.  In  fact, 
I  have  made  some  of  my  very  best  pictures  on 
them,  and  I  continually  use  them  in  my  studios. 
Yours  truly,         H.  Rocher. 

Chicago,  November  7,  1881. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Beebe. 

Dear  Sir  :  Having  tested  your  plates,  I  find 
them  "tip-top."  They  develop  with  plenty  of 
pluck,  clean  and  rapid. 

Yours  very  truly,        Joshua  Smith. 


Chicago,  November  7th,  1881. 
In  speaking  of  the  "Beebe"  plate,  I  would 
say  that  I  have  used  them  with  other  plates  and 
find  them  just  as  good  as  any  I  have  used. 

J.  F.  Edgeworth. 

Oshkosh,  1881. 
I  cheerfully  recommend  the  "Beebe"  as  first- 
class  in  every  respect,  and  so  long  as  they  keep  up 
to  the  present  standard  I  shall  use  no  other. 

Cook  Ely. 

Chicago,  1881. 
I  never  made  finer  negatives  than  those  on 
the  "Beebe"  plate.  P.  B.  Greene. 


PRICES. 


Size.  Per  Doz. 

3ix4J, $0  80 

4  x6, 1   15 

41x5J, 1  25 

4ix6J, 1  60 

5  x6,       1  65 

5  x7, 2  15 

5  x8,       2  25 


Size.  Per  Doz. 

6Jx8J, $3  00 

8xlO, 4  50 

10x12, 6  50 

11x14, 8  50 

14x17,  double-thick  glass, .  1 2  00 

18x22,  "            "            "  22  00 

20x24,  "            "            "  28  00 


With   premises   enlarged   and   improved  we  are  now  able  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  to  supply  the  trade  generally. 

Address  the  manufacturers  of  THE  '-BEEBE"  DRY  PLATE, 

THE  CHICAGO  DRY  PLATE  MFC.  CO., 

2228  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

"  To  those  desiring  to  make  their  own  plates,  The  Chicago  Dry  Plate  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  offer 

BEEBE'S  SPECIAL  GELATINE,  Per  Lb.  $2.50. 

This  is  the  specially  prepared  gelatine  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  '  Beebe 
Plate,'  and  is  the  result  of  many  months. careful  experimenting." 
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ROBINSON'S 
NEW  MODEL 


PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS! 


s  ■§  s 

■5  ^  o 

ui      <L)      ,« 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
use.     PHICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1.00. 


OZBIKTSOKT^S     GrXJIX>:E3S. 

MADE   OF   SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regular  SizeS  always  on  hand  at  lo  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 

^  SQUAEE  OE  ROUND  COENERED. 

2tVx3|  2^5^  x3|  2|x4^  4x5| 

2ix3|  2/^x3i  2ix4|        ^^^ 

2^x3^  2fx4i-  3^x5i         3^x6 

2^x3^1  4x6i 

FOB  STEBEOGRAPHS. 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered. 


2x2J 
2|x3| 
2|x3| 

2tx3f 
21x4i 


OVALS. 

x4| 
x4|- 


3 
3 

3|x4| 

3|x5^ 

4x5f 

4|x6t 


5x7 

5^x71 

5|x7| 

5|x7f 

6x8 


6J  x  81 

6^  X  U 

7x9' 

7ix9i: 

7|x9| 


3jieX3|,  3x3  33J^x3f,  3x3 


Round. 
3x3 


The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  thei}-  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  is  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture, 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  Substitutes  for  the  Knife  for  Trimming 

Photographs,  and  do  the  work  7nuch  more  expeditiously  and  elegantly. 

Tliey  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  arid  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  act,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  at 
once.     For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

S  D'Seil         EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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Lightning   Shutter. 

GREATLY  IMPROVED. 

Everybody  understands  the  need  of 
a  new  method  of  making  exposures 
"with  the  dry  plates.  The  design  of 
this  Shutter  is  to  meet  this  necessity, 
and  judging  by  the  favor  shown  to  it 
by  photographers 

IT  IS  A  COMPLETE  SUCCESS. 

Until  lately  we  have  not  been  able 
to  make  them  fast  enough  to  meet  the 
demand. 

ITS  ADVANTAGES  ARE: 

It  is  out  of  sight  of  the  sitter,  being  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  box.  It  opens  in 
the  centre,  vertically,  thus  giving  the  best  illumination  on  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
picture. 

It  is  a  Pneumatic  Shutter,  and  works  without  noise  or  visible  motion. 

The  action  of  the  valves  are  direct,  so  that  it  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  can 
be  changed  from  one  box  to  another  in  a  moment. 

Its  action  is  certain  and  reliable,  the  Shutter  closing  light-tight  instantaneously.  Any 
length  exposures  can  be  given  to  suit  the  light,  the  subject,  or  the  chemical.  This  is  very 
important.  It  enables  the  operator  to  watch  his  sitter's  face  and  secure  his  most  desirable 
expression. 

It  removes  all  dangers  of  disturbing  the  attention  of  children,  as  tio  motion  is  visible. 
These  merits  comprise  all  that  can  be  desired  in  making  exposures.  Recent  improve- 
ments have  brought  their  action  to  a  certainty,  both  in  responding  to  the  pressure  and  in 
closing  light-tight.      We  are  making  them  in  three  sizes,  as  follows : 


No.  1. 

4  inch  diameter,  price,  .    . 

.     .  $8  00 

..      2. 

4)4  »                »                 »        .     . 

.     .     9  OO 

>.      3. 

5      »               »                 »        .     . 

.     .  10  00 

If  your  stock-dealer  does  not  keep  them,  I  will  send  them  by  mail,  or  express, 
pre-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


W.  D.  GATOHEL, 

168  Race  Street, 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 


W.  D.  SATCHEL  &  CO., 

319  West  Jefferson  Street, 

LOUISVILLE,   KY. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY, 


ANI>  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By    LYMAN    G.    BIGELOV/. 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edition,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new 
one  at  less  cost,  and  now  at  a  REDUCED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 
EEADING  MATTER.  PHOTO.  ILLUSTEATIOUS. 


I.  Introductory. 
II.  Artistic  Light. 

III.  Balance  of  Lines. 

IV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

V.  Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 
VI.   Composition,  Rules  and  Maxims. 
VII.    The  Studio. 
VIII.   FormulcE  well  proved  and  used  by 
the  author  in  producing  the  work 
employed  to  illustrate  his  book. 
IX.   Printing  and  toning  formula . 

Together  with  a  plan  of 
€E9^  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  capital 


1.  Clotid  Portrait. 

2.  Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 

3.  Cabinet,  plain — boy  o?t  a  velocipede. 

4.  Promenade,  lady  [interior). 

5.  Promenade,  lady  [moonlight). 

6.  Cabinet,  gentleman  [Imst), 

7.  Cabinet,  lady  (f  length). 

8.  Cabinet,  lady  [bust). 

9.  Cabinet,  lady  [\  length). 

10.  Promenade,  group. 

1 1 .  Promenade,  groicp. 

12.  Promenade,  seaside. 

Mr    Blgelow's   Skj^llglit. 
instructions  for  producing  tiiem.'^Sa 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  PnbUsher,  912  &  914  Ghestnnt  St.,  PMlada. 


STUDIES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS, 

FROM  THE  CELEBRATED  PAINTINGS  IN  THE  DRESDEN  GALLERIES, 

AT  VERY   LOW   PRICES. 

In  portfolios  of  $25  and  50  subjects.  25  subjects  at  $16.50,  $10.50,  $9,  $6,  $5,  and  $4r. 
50  subjects,  6>4  3c9^,  at  $6.50.  Priced  according  to  binding  and  size.  The  sizes  are  three, 
as  follows:   On  sheet  6  J^x9J4,  llxl*,  and  ISyix'^SYz. 

LIST  or  PHOTOTYPE  SUBJECTS  SUPPLIED  IN  THE  PORTFOLIOS  OF  50. 


Madonna. — Holbein. 

Magdalen. —  Corregio. 

Magdalen. — Battoni. 

The  Three  Sisters. — Paltna  Vecchio. 

Venus. — Pabna  Vecchio. 

Expulsion  of  Hagar. —  Van  der  H'erff. 

Madonna  and  Child. — Murilto. 

Christ  with  Wine  and  Bread. — Carlo 

Cecelia. —  Ca7-lo  Dole?.  \^Dolci. 

The  Rain  of  Gold. —  Van  Dyck. 

Fruhstuck. — Rembrandt. 

The  Magdalen.— i?t7<rt;>-z". 

The  Vestal  Angelica. — Kauffmati. 

Leda  and  the  Swan. — Michael  Atigelo. 

The  Adultress. — Hofmann. 

Cherubs. — Raphael. 

Spinners. — Kurzbauer. 


Farmers  Quarreling. — Brouwer. 
Cleopatra.—  Var  atari. 
Madonna  San  Sisto. — Raphael. 
Madonna  della  Sedia. — Raphael. 
Birth  of  Christ. — Corregio. 
Marriage  at  Cana. — Paul  Veronese. 
Sleeping  Venus. —  Titian. 
Love  with  Dart — Raphael  Mengs. 
The  Players. — Carravagio. 
The  Playing  Children. — Vogel. 
Charles  I.  of  England. —  Van  Dyck 
Queen  of  Charles  I .  of  England  —  Van 
Venus. — Guido  Reni.  [Dyck. 

The  Hermit  Reading  — Kottincjc. 
The  Chocolate  Girl — Liotard. 
Christ  and  the  Adultress. — Ho/mann. 
Judgment  of  Paris. — Reubens. 


Dispute  of  Luiher  with   Dr.  Eck. — 

Hubner. 
The  Play  Garden. — Reubens. 
Venus  (Head). — Titian. 
Reclining  Venus. —  Titian. 
Daughter  of  Herodias.  —  Carlo  Dolci. 
Children  at  Play. — Lasch. 
Visit  to  the  Nurse. — Ritsher. 
Head  of  Sleeping  Venus. —  Titian. 
Golden  Age. — Julitis  Hubner. 
Farmer  with  Child. — Brouwer. 
Hunter's  Farewell. — De/regger. 
Reubens'  Daughter. — Reubens. 
Reubens'  Two  Sons. — Reubens. 
The  Dancers'  Rest. —  Vautier. 
Ariadne. — Kaufman. 
Sibyl. — Kauftnan. 


The  portfolios  of  25  contain  a  selection  of  the  best. 

Address  all  orders  to 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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rASTAfAA'  Pl^rfS  are  cu^TtTiorrle  c^ed    6if  cell    ike 

l£A/^//VC  P//07'0G/f'/lF//f/FS  to  6e  the  ies'l^  a^id  lAe 

MOSr/?£LMB££  irv  tke  ma.r7ce2. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCl/LAR 

J^O/i  S4££ Br  ^ kVL  ^\^KVL^S . 


READ  -WHAT  OUR  CUSTOMERS  SAY. 

Painesville,  O.,  Feb.  11th,  1S81. 
Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  To  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  your 
Dry  Plates  very  mildly  expresses  my  admiration  for 
them.  My  first  plate  was  a  splendid  negative.  1  don't 
want  ever  to  be  without  them. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  R.  Davis. 


Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  On  December  9th,  1880,  I  exposed 
eighty-five  of  your  Dry  Plates,  8  x  10  size,  making  two 
exposures  on  each  plate,  say  170  exposures  in  all.  After 
development  I  sent  for  two  sitters  only,  for  re-sitting, 
and  those  two  were  taken  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  or  nearly  an  hour  after  the  usual  hour  for 
sittings  with  wet  plates.     Respectfully, 

Geo.  G.  Rockwood. 

Mr.  Rockwood  uses  our  plates  daily,  in  his  regular 
practice,  "with  the  greatest  success. 

Boston,  Jan.  19th,  1881. 

Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co.  :  I  have  had  some  of 
your  Dry  Plates  from  Messrs.  Anthony,  and  like  them 
so  well  that  I  should  like  to  use  them  altogether . 

Yours  truly,  Jas.  Notman. 


A.  C.  McIntyre,  the  well-known  photographer  at 
Alexandria  Bay  and  Rockville,  Canada,  writes  us  that 
on  a  recent  trip,  photographing  bridges  for  the  Canada 
Central  R.  R.,  he  exposed  thirteen  of  our  8x10  plates 
and  got  eleven  good  negatives,  better  than  his  wet 
plates  exposed  the  same  trip. 

December  1st  ,  1881. 

Owing  to  Improved  Machinery  and  Increased  Facilities  for  manufacturing  them, 
the  prices  of  Eastman's  Gelatine-Bromide  Dry  Plates  have  been  changed  to  the 
following ; 


Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

3Xx4X, 

.$0  65 

5     x6, 

$1  35 

QY2  X    8>^,  $2  40 

14x17, 

$10    00 

4      x5, 

.    0  95 

5     x7, 

1  65 

8x10,       3  60 

17x20, 

.     17  50 

4Xx5;5^, 

.    1  00 

5>^x7. 

1  75 

10      X  12,        5  20 

18x22, 

.     20  00 

4Xx6K. 

.    1  25 

5     x8, 

1  85 

11      xl4,       6  80 

20  X  24, 

24  00 

We  have  just  completed  a  large  and  well-appointed  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  our 
Plates,  which  will  enable  us  to  furnish  them  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before.  Our 
patented  machinery  for  coating  plates  gives  us  an  immense  advantage  over  other  makers 
who  are  confined  to  the  old  methods. 

EASTMAN  DRY  PLATE  CO. 
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ROBINSON'S 

PICTORIAL 

EFFECT    IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

SHOULD  BE  EEAD  If  EVERT  NESATIVE  MAKER  PRACTMS  H  and  ODT  Of  DOORS, 


CONTENTS 

CHAP. 

CHAP. 

I. 

Introductory. 

XVII. 

Portraiture. 

II 

The  Faculty  of  Artistic  Sight. 

XVIH. 

Portraiture — The  Management  of  the  Sitter. 

III. 

Balance  of  Lines  and  Contrast. 

XIX. 

Portraiture — The  Pose. 

IV. 

Balance — Example. 

XX. 

Portraiture — Groups — Proportion. 

V. 

Balance — Examples — {continued ) . 

XXI. 

Backgrounds. 

VI. 

Unity. 

XXII. 

Accessories. 

VII. 

Example? — Expression. 

XXllI. 

Some  Old  Notions  Touching  Portraiture. 

vm. 

Practice — The  Choice  of  a  Subject. 

XXIV. 

Chiaro-oscuro. 

IX 

Simple  Rules. 

XXV. 

Chiaro-oscuro — Detail  or  Definition. 

X. 

Figures  in  Landscape — Truth. 

XXVI. 

Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements 

of 

XI. 

The  Sky. 

Light  and  Shade. 

xn. 

The  Legitimacy  of  Skies  in  Photographs. 

XXVII. 

Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements 

of 

XIII. 

The  Composition  of  the  Figure. 

Light  and  Shade  {continued ). 

XIV. 

Pyramidal  Fotms. 

XXVIII. 

Chiaro-oscuro — Breadth. 

XV. 

Variety  and  Repetition. 

XXIX 

Chiaro-oscuro — Portraiture — The  Studio. 

XVI. 

Variety  and  Repetition  (continued) — Repose — 

XXX. 

Chiaro-oscuro — General  Considerations. 

Fitness. 

XXXI. 

Conclusion. 

No  one  can  study  this  excellent  work  without  being  better  able  to  pose  and  compose  his  subjects, 
and  to  light  them  more  artistically.  Those  who  are  unskilled  comparatively,  hardly  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  learn  that  is  of  value  to  them.  This  book  will  open  their  eyes  and  enlighten  them,  if  they 
can  but  see  when  their  eyes  are  open. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  POPITLAR  PHOTO.  WORK  EVER  PTHBLISHED  I3V  EUROPE. 

IT  IS  THE  BOOK  WANTED  NOW  BY  THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHER,  TO  POST 

HI3I  ON  THE  ART  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cloth,  $1.50;  Taper,  $1.00.    Illustrated. 


WHAT  ITS  READERS  SAY: 


"Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography  is  a  gem,  the 
par  excellence  of  all  photographic 
books.  Its  pages  are  full  to  a  letter 
of  choice  and  valuable  instruction. 
If  there  is  one  who  has  not  read  it 
I  would  advise  him  to  do  so  at  once." 
— G.  F.  E.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  '  n 


"Pictorial  Effect 
is  a  success."— 
M.  H.  Albek, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 


"I  would  advise  all  photographic 
art  students  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography ,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  works  ever  published 
on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers.  Read  it  over  and 
over.  Every  page  teaches  a  grand 
lesson." — James  Mullen,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


EDWAKD  L.  WILSON,  PubHsher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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MCDONALD'S  COHMON-SENSE 

Photograph  Shutter, 


{PATENT  APPLIED  FOB. 


Cut  No.  1,  showing  inside  of  box. 


Cut  No.  2,  showing  new  attachment  which 
allows  the  operator  to  stand  away  from 
Camera. 


X  3Vi:  1=^  rt  O  TT^  3E3  X>  2 

WILL  NOT  CREATE  DUST  IN  YOUR  CAMERA. 

CAN  BE  WORKED  IN  ANY  PAET  OF  YOUR  ROOM. 

THE  ONLY  SHUTTER  ADAPTED  FOR  DRY-PLATE  WORK. 

NOTHING  ABOUT  IT  TO  GET  OUT  OF  ORDER. 

Price,  complete,  for  4:1  inch,  only  $5.00. 

EXTRA  SIZES,  $6.50. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPH  MATERIALS. 
Sm^  Send  for  the  BIG  CATALOGUE. 

HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON, 

Manufacturers'  Agent, 

259  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


J 
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WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


HAPsnowuraoHAKTs  rodte  around  tssworlu 


These  descriptions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lantern  Exhibitor  and  Lecturer.  They 
help  you  choose  slides.  They  tell  you  what  facts  and  figures  the  public  want  to  know  about  the 
places  and  things  you  exhibit.  The  contents  are  divided  into  JOURNEYS  or  selections  as  per 
list  below  : 


VOLUME  I.  306  PAGES, 

Contains  NINE  Journeys: 

A — France  and  S-witzerland. 

B— Belgium,      Germany,      Austria, 

Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
C — Italy — Lakes,    Cities,     and    the 

Italian  Art  Galleries. 
D— Holland,      Denmark,     Nor-way, 

Sw^eden,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
E— Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey, 

Greece,  and  India. 
P — England,  Scotland,  and  United 

States  of  America. 
G— Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
H — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
I— The  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 


VOLUME  n.  331  PAGES, 

Contains  TWELVE  Journeys: 

J— Germany  and  Russia. 

K— Belgium  and  Austria. 

L — France — Cities  and  Provinces. 

M— Spain  and  Porttigal. 

N— S"witzerland— The    Four  Alpine 

Routes. 
O — Italy,  Ischia,  and  Sicily. 
P — Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Q— Palestine  and  India. 
R — Scotland — Cities  and  Ruins. 
S — Ireland. 
T— England— Cities,  Museums,  and 

Ruins. 
U — United  States  of  America. 


IN  ALL,  O  lER  9  00  S  UBJECTS.         IN  ALL,   107  S  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID.  PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 

THE  TWO  VOLUMES   BY  EXPRESS  FOR  $3.00. 


8^^  "  Those  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  only  as  a  photographic  writer, 
will  be  pleased,  when  reading  these  two  volumes,  to  find  him  equally  at  home  in  his  eye-photograph 
descriptions,  which  are  full  of  humor,  accurate  description,  instruction,  and  entertainment.  Next 
to  making  these  journeys  yourself,  is  reading  the  eloquent  collections  of  an  eye-witness,  as  found 
in  these  two  grand  books  of  travel.     They  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young.'' — Press. 


by  IiTD^e'lfers  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 


M^n  WWW^  ©N  EYEJRY  BJ^^JiCP  0F  PP6¥061^^PPY.31H- 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  monthly  Magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  superior  merit.  |5.00  a  year ; 
12.50  for  six  months. 

Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of 
success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to 
the  practical,  working,  growing  photographer.  Do  not 
go  without  its  valuable  help. 


WILSON'S  JPHOTOGRAPHICS 

THE   NEWEST   AND    MOST   COMPLETE 

PHOTOGEAPHIO  LESSON-BOOZ. 

Covers  Every  Department. 

352  Pages.   Finely  JJltistrated.    Only  $4.00. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER. 

By  C.  W.  Heakn.     Price,  $2.50.     Second 
edition  now  ready. 

This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into 
all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver  printing, 
and  xsfull  of  good. 


WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNETS. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson.     In  Two  Vols. 
Price,  12.00  per  vol. 

For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts 
in  entertaining  style  of  about  2000  places  and  things, 
including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 


PHOTOGKAPHEES' 
POCKET  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.     Price,  $1.50. 

For  the  dark-room.     It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other 
book.     Full  of  formula — short,  practical,  and  plain. 


BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Price  reduced  to  $4.00. 

For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats  his  "  Album  of  Lighting 
and  posing."  Superb !  With  twelve  photographs  and 
instructions. 


AMERICAN  CARBON  MANUAL. 

Price,  $2.00. 

For  those  who  want  to  try  the  Carbon  printing  pro- 
cess, this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 


BURNET'S  HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 

Price,  $3.50. 

All  should  study  it.  A  splendid  work,  largely  illus- 
trated, giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  po- 
sing. 


THE  FERROTTPER'S  GUn)E. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Cheap  and  complete.     For  the  Ferrotyper,  this  is  the 
only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 


STUDIES  IN  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $3.50. 

Embellished   with   six   fine  cabinet  and  promenade 
portrait  studies. 


PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  H.  P.  KOBINSON.     For  the  Art  Photog- 
rapher.   Cloth,  $1.50.    Paper  cover,  $1.00. 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE. 

By  John  L.  Gihon.     Cloth  bound,  $1.50. 

The  newest  and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1882. 

Cloth  bound,  $1.00  ;  paper  cover, 
50  cts.     Back  vols,  same  price. 

Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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A  CARD! 

PHOTOGRAPmS  BEWARE, 


AND  BE  NOT 


DECEIVED  BY  WATER  MARKS. 


I 


G.  QENNERT  is  the  original  importer  of  S.  &  M.  Paper;  has  imported  it  for 
twelve  years,  and  had  the  brand  registered  September  14th,  1875. 

G.  GENNERT  keeps  up  this  famous  brand  by  employing  the  best  manufac- 
turer in  Dresden,  whose  paper  will  neither  blister  nor  the  albumen  wash  off. 

G.  GENNERT  has  withdrawn  his  support  from  the  monopoly  known  as  the 

United  Factories  of  Photographic  Paper  of  Dresden,  because 

their  paper  was   returned   to  him   constantly  last  year.     Photographers 

got  sick  of  blisters  and  bad  eggs,  and  so  did  he. 

G.  GENNERT  employs  the  best  independent  manufacturer  in  Dresden  to  make 
his  S.  &  M.  Paper,  as  well  as  his  new  Eagle  Brand,  acknowledged  to  be  the 
finest  German  papers  in  the  market. 

G.  GENNERT  is  the  only  one  who  has  fought  this  monopoly  in  their  idea  that 
any  trash  was  good  enough  for  the  United  States,  provided  it  had  the  water- 
mark ! 

G.  GENNERT  has  originated  the  water-mark,  but  discontinued  it  as  soon  as 
he  found  it  was  defective  as  to  quality. 

G.  GENNERT  reminds  the  photographers  that  it  is  the  albumen  surface  that  is 
printed  upon,  and  not  the  water-mark,  as  one  might  think  in  reading  the  ad- 
vertisements of  monopolists,  who  would  like  to  make  people  believe  so. 

The  only  paper  albumenized  with  fresh  eggs  that  does  not  blis- 
ter, turn  yellow,  or  the  albumen  wash  ofiF,  and  that  speaks  for  itself, 
is  the  original  S.  &  M.,  without  water-mark,  or  the  new  Eagle 

brand,  which  trade-mark  was  granted  to  me  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  June  14th,  1881.  It  is  for  sale  by  all  dealers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  by 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  William  Street,  New  York. 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 

mim, ^ 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIGTLANDBR    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  -WONDEKFUIi 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OP  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOR 

WORK.     FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


PORTRAITS.     ^  Mm  ^ttiM^       VIEWS. 

CAMERA    BOXES 

OF    SUPEKIOK    QUALITY    AND    AT    VERY    LOW    PEICES. 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds,  Velvet  Passepartouts, 

Card  Stock,  Chemicals, 

French  and  English  Glass,  Stereoscopes, 

B.  P.  C.  Glass,  Frames. 


^agic  pMt^t^tt  ^Kte» 

Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 
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3VE 


NEW  BALUSTRADE. 

PRICE,  $10.00. 


This  is  the  finest  Balustrade  I  have  ever  seen 

for  the  7noney. 

The  height  is  three  feet,  the  length  five  feet,  and  weight  about 
thirty  pounds. 

I  shall  have  other  new  accessories  of  beautiful  designs  shortly 
after  the  holidays.  Also  a  fine  line  of  new  grounds  at  bottom 
prices. 

O.  F.  RICE, 

220  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago; 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  PURE 


Photographic  Chemicals, 

108  Jlorth  pfth  areet,  Philadelphia. 

g^""  Tlie  Standard  Quality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  make  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 


--5^.  STOCKDEALERS   ONLY  SUPPLIED..^*- 


REFINERS  of  GOLD  and  SILVER  WASTE 

^^  Waste  sent  through  Sfockdealers  will  receive  prompt  attention.'^'^^ 

TRAPP  &  MUNCH, 

Friedberg  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany, 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Photographic  Paper 

IN  SINGLE,  DOUBLE,  AND  QUADRUPLE  SHEETS. 

RIVES  &  SAXE,  in  ^Vhite,  Pink,  Lilac,  Blue,  in 

Brilliant,  Extra  Brilliant,  and  Double  Albumen. 


Rapid  printing  without  blisters  or  cracks  in  the  albumen ;  quick  toning  in  rich,  elegant 
tones;  small  consumption  of  gold  and  silver,  are  some  of  the  prominent  qualities  of  our 
present  preparation,  the  permanency  of  which  we  guarantee. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION   IS   DIRECTED  TO   THE 


T.  &  M.  New  Albumen  and  New  Double  Albumen, 

"Which,  besides  possessing  all  the  above  enumerated  qualities,  retain  their  color 
(rose  tint)  though  exposed  to  the  strongest  sunlight. 

WILLY  "WALLACE  HcrBlSMlTsT.,  NEW  YORK., 


OUR  MAGAZINE! 

^f-      |gy„  1  Q  Q  Q    .3^      -f c^ 

The  Eighteenth  Year  of  the  "Philadelphia  Photographer"  c/oses 

with  the  Decettiber  number,  and  as  usual  at  this  season,  we  come  to  our  readers  with 
thanks  for  their  patronage  and  hopes  for  a  renewal  of  their  subscriptions. 

The  advanced  position  which  we  have  maintained  for  our  magazine  in  ah 
these  years  should  be  ati  earnest  to  its  patrons  of  the  help  it  will  be  to  them  in  the 
future. 

Its  circulation  is  far  the  largest  of  any,  though  other  magazines  in  the 
same  line  are  offered  for  two-fifths  and  three-fifths  of  its  cost. 

Photographers  will  have  the  best,  and  therefore  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  continues  to  be  the  best  patronized. 

The  extra  money  we  get  we  always  divide  by  securing  the  best  home  and 
foreigfi  writers,  the  finest  engravings,  a7td  the  rarest  pictures  for  embellishnent. 

We  make  the  thing  mutual,  and  give  to  our  readers  as  they  give  unto  us — 
always  liberally. 

Entertaining,  timely,  and  instructive  matter  pertaining  to  our  art  is 

always  given  in  these  pages  in  fullest  detail  and  never  stinted. 

It  is  a  continuous  world's  exposition  of  what  transpires,  and  has  con- 
tinually in  view  the  advance  a7id  progress  and  growth  of  the  art,  its  votaries  and 
their  business  interests. 

Better  results  are  promised /(?^  the  future,  and  no  pains  or  expense  will  be 
spared  to  secure  all  needed,  and  to  prevent  all  not  needed  by  our  subscribers. 

Our  pictures  are  partly  printed  for  the  new  year,  and  include  the  work  of 
Gilbert  &^  Bacon  {with  two  of  Osborne' s  foregrounds^,  Philadelphia ;  eleven  studies 
{in  a  '^Mosaic''''  group)  by  five  of  the  best  Paris  photographers ;  life  statu-ary,  by 
John  A.  Scholten,  St. Louis ;  D.  H.  Anderson,  New  York ;  J.  H.  Lamso7i,  Portland, 
Me.;  J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago,  III.;  Henry  Rocher,  Chicago;  a  fine  Colorado  view; 
some  views,  etc. ,  from  foreign  lands — as  many  as  can  be  croTudedin — an  elegant  album. 

Photo-engravings,  studies  in  pose,  etc.,  will  be  profusely  scattered  through  the 
volume,  and  everything  done  to  make  this  Magazine  so  good  you  cannot  afford 
TO  be  without  it. 

fi@- WONT  YOU  1  TATPPP  A  QP  HTTP  T  TQT  ^  BY  getting  one 

PLEASE  TEY  TO  I  UN  VjIlJJiilOlj  U  U  lb  i-iilO  1  \  NEW  SUBSOKIBER 

The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum ; 
$2.50  for  Six  Months;   50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Premiums/^^  new  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
}i  per  year,  payable  in  any  of  our  publications.     No  premium  for  an  old  subscriber. 

NOTICE   TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscription  price,  J5  per  year,  $2. 50  I     ADVERTISING  sheets  are  bound  The  attention   of  advertisers,  and 

forsixmonths,  50  cents  per  copy,  post-   with  each  number  of  the   Magazine,  those  having  galleries,  etc.,  for  sale, 

.,„...,..                             .  ,        .                      .            ,        ,     ,.  ,  IS  called   to  our  Specialties  pages, 

paid.     Positively  m  advance.                  Advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  fol-  Terms,  $1  for  six  lines,  and  25  cents  for 

Inremittingby  mail,  a  post-ofBce  or-   lowing  rates  :  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a 

der,  or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of                               One          Six         One  •'"«'  always  in  advance.      Duplicate 

„,         ,   ,     ,,,.,           .           ,      .,          I                            ,,     ,,      ,,     .,       ,,  insertions,  50  cents  less,  each, 

tdward  L.  Wilson,   is   preferable  to                             Month.  Months.   Year.  „,   ,            ,  ,    ,       -r,    \           ^  , 
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$4.00  POST-PAID  $4.00. 


For  the  beginner,  for  the  amateur,  for  the  photographic  worker,  it  is  believed  to  be  most  complete 
No  live  photographer  should  fail  to  get  it  soon,  before  his  neighbor  is  ahead. 
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PARTIAL  INDEX. 


This  is  added  in  order  to  give  the  buyer  a  good  idea  of  what  he  may  get  for  his  money.  It  will  be  seen, 
also,  that  Photographies  is  7iot  a  book  for  a  single  reading  only,  but  a  thorough  encyclopedia  of  practical  pho- 
tographic information  that  will  serve  for  all  time.  There  is  scarcely  a  thing  you  are  likely  to  want  in  your 
practice  that  you  may  not  find  in  its  pages.  There  is  only  room  for  a  condensed  index.  The  whole  covers 
six  pages  of  Photographies. 
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Exposure  of  the  Negatives  for. 

Husnik's     Substratum    for    the 
Plates  for. 

Inking  the  Films  for  Printing. 
Pinholes. 

Plain  Paper,  Printing  on. 
Platinotypes,  Sensitizing  the  Paper 
for. 

Cleaning  and  Washing. 

Development  of. 

Exposure  of  the  Paper. 
Poisons. 

Porcelain,  Printing  on. 
Posing,  Suggestions  about. 
Preserving  Negatives. 
Printing,  Art  in. 

by  the  Solar  Camera. 

Dense  Negatives. 

Development  Process  of. 

Flat  Negatives. 

Medallions. 

on  Albumen  Paper. 

on  Various  Surfaces. 

Stereoscopic  Views. 

Temperature  in. 

Vignettes. 

AVeak  Negatives. 
Printing-Bath,  The. 

Decolorizing  the. 

Strengthening  the. 
Printing-Room,  The. 
Prints,  Acidifying  the. 

Blistering  of  the 

Burnishing  the. 

Defectively  Toned. 

Drying  the. 

Encaustic  Paste  for. 

Fading  of  the 

Fixing. 

Glace. 

Imperfect  Washing  of  the. 

Lubricating. 

Measled  or  Mottled. 

Metallic  Spots  in. 

Refuse  to  Tone. 

"Spotting"  the. 

Touching  Out. 

Treatment  with  Alum  of  tha 

Trimming. 

Warm-Water  Washing  of. 

Washing  in  "  Lead  Water." 

Washing  the. 

With  Red  Marbled  Lines. 

Yellowness  of  the. 
Productions  of  Photography,  The. 
Public,  Relation  of  the  Photogra- 
pher to  the 
Pure  Whites  in  Prints. 
Quick-Acting  Processes. 
Red  Patches  on  Prints. 
Reducing  Process  for  Solar  Nega- 
tives. 
Reinforcing  the  Negatives. 
Rembrandt's  Style  of  Lighting. 
Removing  Stains  from  Negatives. 
Retouching  Bromo-Gelatin  Plates. 

Process,  Solar  Negative. 

the  Negatives. 


Reversing  the  Negative,  Apparatus 
Robinson's  Print  Trimmer.       [for. 
Screens  and  Curtains. 
Sensitizing  Paper  for  Platinotypes. 

the  Paper. 

the  Plate. 
Shortening  the  Exposure. 
Silver  Iodide,  to  make. 

Saving,  Method  of. 

Solutions,  Volumetric  Test  of. 
Sky  and  Clouds,  The. 
Softness  in  Lighting. 
Solar  Camera  Printing. 

By  Artificial  Light. 

Camera  Printing  Negatives,  re- 
touching. 

Negative  Reducing  Process. 

Retouching  Process. 
Stains  from  Negatives,  Removing. 

on  the  Hands. 
Stereoscopic  Views,  Printing. 

Negatives  Preparing. 
"Stop,"  Use  of  the. 
Streaks  and  Stains  in  Negatives. 
Strengthening    Gelatin    Emulsion 
Plates. 

the  Printing-Bath. 
Studio,  the  Glass. 

Construction  of  the. 

Curtains. 

How  to  Build  a. 

Leaking'of  the  Glass. 

with  Curved  Light. 

AVorking  Plans  for  Construction. 
Subject,  Choice  of. 

Treatment  of. 
Table   for    Converting    Centigrade 
into  Fahrenheit. 

for  Converting  Cubic  Centimetres 
into  Ounces,  etc. 

for  Converting  Metrical  to  Troy 

Millimetres  into  Inches,  etc. 
Temperature  in  Printing. 
Tent,  The  Dark. 
Testing  of  Silver  Solutions. 
Toning  the  Prints. 

Bath,  Treatment  of  the  Gold. 

Defective. 

Solutions. 
Touching  out  Prints. 
Transfers,  Collodion,  lodizers  for. 

Coloring. 

Developer  for. 

Fixing. 

Gelatin  Paper  for. 

Printing. 
Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatin. 

for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  make. 
Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Varnishes  and  Varnishing. 
Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room. 
Views  of  Interiors. 

Collodion  for. 

Exposure  for. 

Figures  in. 

Light  for. 

Selection  of. 
Vignette  Printing. 

Paper,  Waymouth's. 

Printing  Attachment,  Singhi's. 
Vogel's  Collodion  Emulsion. 
Warm  Water  for  Washing  Prints 
Wash-Room  for  the  Prints. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth, 
Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  Use 

of. 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
Woolliness  of  the  Paper  Surface. 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 

(OVER.) 


I/Vhat  is  said  by  tfie  Readers  of  P/iotographics 


We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues 
who  desire  to  possess  a  complete  photographic  library. 
— MoNS.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Moniteur  de 
la  Photogra23hie. 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  litera- 
ture will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the  work 
deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers  of  America 
E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  literature,  an  elegant  style  of  writing, 
a  concise  but  comprehensive  manner  of  expression, 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  object  of  his  efforts,  distinguish 
him  in  a  like  degree,  and  he  once  more  claims  our 
thanks  and  admiration  by  his  excellent  work  Photo- 
graphies.— Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitthei- 
limgen,  Berlin. 

By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in 
America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas- 
terly handling  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  very  compre- 
hensible. It  is  magnificently  gotten  up.  The  author 
has  sacrificed  much  time  and  money  repeatedly  for  the 
furtherance  of  photography,  and  will  certainly  meet  a 
well-merited  success  with  his  new  work. — Dr.  E.  Horn- 
ing, Editor  of  Photographic  Correspondez,  Vienna. 

Please  forward  me  one  more  copy  of  Photographies, 
as  I  have  sold  the  first,  and  would  not  be  without  one 
for  triple  the  price. — Emmerson  Goddard,  Woonsocket, 
R.I. 

I  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  both  the  style 
and  the  matter,  adapted,  as  it  is,  to  the  novice  and  the 
practical  worker. — S.  P.  Tresize,  Granville,  0. 

I  have  your  Photographies,  and  get  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  regularly.  I  could  not  do  very  well  with- 
out them.— W.  F.  Staples,  Dallas,  Texas. 

It  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  the  photographic  art 
up  to  date,  and  I  am  much  pleased  with  it. — H.  L. 
Bliss,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to 
photography  I  have  seen. — J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland. 

Photograpihics  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.  We  are 
doing  our  best  to  push  it. — W.  Irving  Adams,  IST.  Y. 

If  there  is  a  photographer  that  cannot  get  some 
valuable  information  from  this  work,  he  must  be  ex- 
tremely well  posted. — John  F.  Singhi,  Rockland,  Me. 

I  think  it  will  go  first-rate.  It  is  an  elegant  book, 
and  ought  to  go.  I  recommend  it  as  the  best. — T.  W. 
Pattison,  with  H.  J.  Thompson,  Chicago. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  could 
hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  useful  and  prac- 
tical publication. — Anthony's  Bulletin^  W.  Y. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Wilson's  Pho- 
tographies is  an  elementary  masterpiece  from  which  all 
cannot  fail  to  obtain  a  vast  quantity  of  information. — 
Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  Editor  Philadelphia 
Evening  News. 

It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art. 
The  some  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  authorities  you 
quote  from  was  a  task  of  itself,  and  its  whole  arrange- 
ment is  superb. — John  R.  Clemons,  Phila. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  valuable  com- 
pendium.— W.  H.  Jackson,  Denver,  Col. 


I  have  inquiries  tor  a  good  book  on  photography, 
and  I  think  yours  is  that  book. — John  Carbdtt,  Phila. 

It  is  a  pity  you  can't  send  to  every  one  the  pages 
from  1  to  17 ;  all  would  be  sure  to  go  for  the  rest  of  it. 
— J.  H.  Hallenbeck,  New  York. 

It  is  a  complete  library. — W.  D.  Gatchel,  Cinn.,  0. 

We  know  of  no  one  in  our  fraternity  more  capable  of 
compiling  such  a  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  photo- 
graphic brotherhood  than  Mr.  Wilson.  His  constant 
intercourse  with  our  best  artists,  his  knowledge  of  art 
matters,  his  close  study,  observation,  and  writings  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years,  have  made  him  master  of  the 
situation, — J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  in  St.  Louis  Practical 
Photographer. 

This  valuable  and  suggestive  book  is  without  any 
doubt  the  greatest  effort  yet  made  by  its  author.  We 
have  spent  some  pleasant  hours  in  its  company,  and 
shall  hope  to  spend  many  more.  It  demands  a  position 
in  the  library  of  every  photographer,  and  this  position 
it  will  assuredly  attain  as  soon  as  its  merits  become 
known. — Editor  Photographic  Times  and  American 
Photographer. 

Photographies  is  my  evening  companion,  and  with  it 
the  evenings  are  very  short.  It  is  just  what  I  have 
been  wanting  for  a  long  time. — Well  G.  Singhi,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  good  work,  and  I  look  to  see  you  issue  a 
second  edition  as  soon  as  it  has  had  time  to  commend 
itself. — D.  Bachrach,  Jr.,  Bait.,  Md. 

I  consider  it  greatly  superior  to  anything  yet  pub- 
lished. It  is  complete. — J.  B.  Leisenring,  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa. 

It  is  a  most  useful  book,  and  its  practical  teachings 
to  the  studious  photographer  contain  the  most  valuable 
information. — C.  D.  Mosher,  Chicago. 

Photographies  hits  the   nail  right  on  the  head.     I 
would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  pho- 
tography put  together.     The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  is 
original,  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutihell.- 
B.  W.  KiLBURN,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

I  hope  that  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that  his 
$4  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  commission 
off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  its 
price — a  henefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you  have  • 
played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photographic 
stage  for  us. — Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas. 

It  is  the  most  unique  and  powerful  work  upon  the 
subject  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  tested  it  pretty 
thoroughly,  as  questions  have  arisen  in  my  daily  prac- 
tice, both  as  regards  the  manipulation  and  manufacture 
of  dry  plates  as  well  as  the  ordinary  practice  of  silver 
work,  and  in  no  case  have  I  found  it  wanting.  But 
above  all,  the  fraternity  and  public  owe  you  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  your  ceaseless  and  loving  iteration  of  the 
need  of  art  study;  as  an  art  student  of  many  years,  I 
can  appreciate  your  labor  in  this  direction,  and  hope 
that  you  will  live  to  gather  and  enjoy  much  fruit  from 
the  tree  you  have  helped  to  plant  and  so  carefully  nur- 
ture.— J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

The  book  of  photography.  It  is  worth  the  price  with 
compound  interest. — P.  Kellmer,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


-USE- 


"Will  be  mailed,  post-paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Author  and  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 


FOR  SAI^E:  by  Alili  DSAIiSRS. 
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THE  SCOVILL 


PORTABLE  DRY-PLATE  OnTFITS 


S^^^ •■¥- 


FOR  AMATEURS. 


The  increasing  interest  in  Dry-Plate  Pho- 
tography, and  the  impetus  given  by  it  to  the 
work  of  the  amateur,  has  created  a  demand 
for  special  apparatus  which  is  light,  compact, 
and  easily  carried  about.  "We  are,  as  usual, 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  times.  The 
Cameras   and   Apparatus   of    our    make    are 

^ known  to  be  in  every  respect  the  most  accurate 

^a  and  of  the  lightest  weight  of  any  in  the  world. 
We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fuUow- 


Old  Style  Eq^uipment, 


ing  Price  Lists  of 


New  Style  Equipmeiit. 


Ne  Plus  Ultra  Apparatus  Outfits. 

All  Articles  of  wMcti  are  farranlei  Accnrate  lii  eyery  Eesject. 


OUTFIT  A,  complete,  price  $10,  comprises  a  View  Camera,  black,  with  rubbber 
bellows  and  rigid  platform,  for  making  4x5  inch  Pictures ;  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate 
Holder  ;  1  Tripod  Camera  Stand  ;  1  "  Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens 
with  Standard  English  Flange ;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  Hf  complete,  price  $12,  comprises  a  View  Camera  for  taking  5x8 
inch  Pictures.  Same  style  as  A  Camera.  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder ;  1  Tripod 
Camera  Stand;  1  "Waterbury"  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens  with  Standard  Eng- 
lish Elange;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  C,  complete,  price  $18.50,  comprises  a  View  Camera  for  making  5x8 
inch  Pictures.  This  Camera  is  constructed  so  as  to  make  either  a  Cabinet  Picture  on 
the  full  size  of  the  plate  (5x8  inch),  or,  by  substituting  the  extra  front  (supplied  with 
the  outfit)  and  using  the  pair  of  lenses  of  shorter  focus,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
taking  Stereoscopic  Negatives,  also  by  the  same  arrangement  two  small  pictures,  4x5 
inches  each,  of  dissimilar  objects  can  be  made  on  the  one  plate.  Included  in  this  outfit 
are  also  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder  ;  1  large  "  Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Nickel- 
Plated  Lens  with  Standard  English  Elange  ;  1  pair  "Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Nickel- 
Plated  Matched  Stereoscopic  Lenses;  1  Tripod  Camera  Stand;  1  Carrying  Case. 
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American  Optical  Company's 
Apparatus  Outiits. 


This  apparatus  is  manufactured  in  New  York  City,  under  our  immediate  personal 
supervision  ;  and,  as  we  employ  only  highly  skilled  workmen,  and  use  nothing  but  the 
choicest  selected  materials,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  products  of  our  factory  are 
unequalled  in  durability,  excellence  of  workmanship,  and  style  of  finish.  This  fact  is  now 
freely  conceded  not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Australia,  and  South  America. 

Quality  being  considered,  our  prices  are  moderate,  as  the  same  grade  of  apparatus  can- 
not be  supplied  for  less  price. 

OUTFIT  No.  201,  complete,  price  $26.50,  consists  of  a  Mahogany  Polished 
Camera  for  taking  pictures  4x4  inches,  with  Folding  Bellows  Body,  single  swing, 
hinged  bed  and  brass  guides.  It  has  a  shifting  front  for  adjusting  the  sky  and  fore- 
ground, also  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Taylor  Folding  Tripod;  1  Canvas 
Case  to  contain  Camera  and  Holder. 

OUTFIT  No.  202,  complete,  price  $27.00,  consists  of  a  Folding  Mahogany 
Camera  for  taking  4x5  pictures,  same  style  as  201  Camera;  also,  1  Patent  Double 
Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case;  1  Taylor  Folding  Tripod. 

OUTFIT  No.  208,  complete,  price  $41.00,  consists  of  a  Folding  Mahogany 
Camera,  fully  described  in  American  Optical  Company's  Catalogue,  and  well  known  as 
the  '76  Box.  It  is  adapted  for  taking  5x8  pictures,  and  also  for  taking  stereoscopic 
views,  together  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder ;  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case ;  1 
Taylor  Folding  Tripod. 

Cameras  in  Outfits  202  and  203  have  shifting  fronts,  and  are  equal  in  style  and  finish  to  the 
best  of  the  American  Optical  Co.'s  make. 

OUR  NKW  PATENTED  DRY-PLATE  HOLDERS 

are  the  best  made,  and  answer  the  demand  in  dry-plate  work  for  something  that  will 
exclude  all  light.     Prices  of  Extra  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holders  are  as  follows  : 

4x4  Holders,  for  two  Plates,         ....  each,  $3.00 
4x5         »  "  "  .         .         .         .       "       3.00 

5x8         "  «  «  .         .         ,         .       "       4.00 

For  a  choice  of  Lenses  suitable  to  these  Outfits,  see  next  page. 
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MORRISON'S 

Wide-Angle  View  Lenses. 

PATENTED  MAY  21st,   1872. 

These  Lenses  are  absolutely  rectilinear ;  they  embrace  an  angle  of  fully  100  degrees, 
and  are  the  most  rapid  wide-angle  lenses  made.  We  recommend  them  for  use  with  the  fore- 
going outfits. 

Price  of  Morrison's  Wide-Angle  Lenses. 
No.  1,  f  Diam.  of  Lens,  4    x  4  in.  Plates,     3   in.  Equiv.  focus.     Price  each,        .     $25.00 
No.  2,  1       "       "       "      4x5"         "         3J  "         "  "  "         "  .       25.00 

No.  3,  1       "       "       "      4^x7J"         "         4i-  "         "  "  "         "  .       25.00 

No.  4,  1       "       "       "       5    x8    "         "         5^"         "  "  "         "  .       25.00 


MORRISON'S 

Hapid  Stereoscopic  Lenses, 

FOE  INSTANTANEOUS  VIEWS  OE  LAWN  GEOUPS. 

They  are  entirely  different,  in  many  particulars,  from  any  other  lenses  in  the  market. 
They  are  6  inch  focus  and  1^  inches  in  diameter,  and  are,  of  course,  made  in  matched  pairs, 
with  a  set  of  diaphragms  also  for  5x8  views. 

A  novel  and  ingenious  instantaneous  drop  is  also  provided,  passing  through  the  brass 
work,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  central  stop,  by  which  absolutely  insta7itaneous  views  may 
be  made,  sharp  all  over  to  the  very  edges,  without  being  diaphragmed  down. 

PRICE,  EACH,  $40.00. 

"PEERLESS" 

Quick-Acting  Stereoscopic  Lenses 

FOR  PORTRAITURE  OR  VIEWS. 

We  can  also  furnish  the  following,  either  single  or  in  pairs : 

These  lenses  are  especially  designed  for  Stereoscopic  Photography,  and  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  will  work  well  for  interiors  or  exteriors. 

They  are  particularly  adapted  for  instantaneous  work. 

Diameter  of  Lenses,  1^  inches  ;  focal  length,  Sk  inches. 

By  removing  the  back  lens  and  substituting  the  front  combination,  a  focal  length  of  6^ 
inches  is  obtained. 

They  are  supplied  with  six  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  morocco  case. 

PRICE,  PER  PAIR,  $25.00. 


Imitation  Dallmeyer  Lenses 

FOR  LANDSCAPES.  PRICE,  PER  PAIR,  $17.00. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  Photo.  Lenses  yet  produced.     Amateurs  will  find  these  Lenses 
perfectly  adapted  to  their  use.  [See  next  page.] 
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THE  SOOVILL 


DRY-PLATE  LANT 


PRICE,  $1.60  EACH. 

Designed  especially  for  use  by  the  photographer  or  amateur  in  the  dark-room,  when  developing 
plates  and  putting  them  in  the  plate  holders.  Guaranteed,  when  lighted  and  closed  up,  to  throw 
out  nothing  but  ruby  rays.  It  has  sixty-three  square  inches  of  glass,  through  which  enough  light 
shines  to  enable  the  occupant  of  the  dark-room  to  watch  the  development  of  the  largest  size  dry- 
plates  made,  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  chemicals  and  everything  used  in  manipulation.  The 
illustration  here  presented  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  lantern  when  closed. 


el    I 


^\ 
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In  height  the  Scovill  Lantern  is  a  trifle  over  twelve  inches,  and  is  four  and  a  half  inches  square. 
Each  corner  is  protected  by  a  strip  of  metal,  which  acts  as  a  double  safeguard.  It  not  only  pre- 
vents white  light  from  the  inside  stealing  out  there,  but  it  also  keeps  the  four  panes  of  ruby  glass 
from  any  ordinary  risk  of  breakage.  For  the  latter  reason  the  Scovill  Dry-Plate  Lantern  is  a  great 
improvement  over  lamps  with  ruby  chimneys,  which,  being  unguarded,  are  so  easily  cracked  or 
broken,  and  such  a  trouble  to  replace.  In  point  of  safety  this  lantern  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
to  a  lamp  of  any  style.  By  patented  devices  the  top  vent  and  the  lower  draft  holes  are  so  con- 
structed that  no  white  rays  can  escape  through  them,  and  thus  the  lantern  is  perfected  for  use  in 
the  dark-room. 

SOME  POINTS  ABOUT  THE  NEW  LANTERN. 


It  is  readily  extinguished. 

It  utilizes  the  entire  wick. 

It  is  not  liable  to  crack  the  glasses. 

It  requires  less  than  ordinary  care  to  keep  clean. 

It  is  simple  and  easily  understood. 

It  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

It  wants  no  skill,  care,  or  attention  in  use. 


It  requires  only  to  be  kept  in  oil. 

It  gives  at  all  times  a  symmetrical  .flame  of 

maximum  size. 
It  maintains  a  full  and  brilliant  flame  as  long 

as  the  oil  lasts. 
It  is  easy  to  wick. 
It  is  conveniently  lighted. 


For  sale  hy  PJiotographic  Stock-Dealers,  and  the 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 
December  i,  i88i. 


419  &  421  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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ATWOOD'S  PATENT  REVERSIBLE 


PRINTING 


FRAME. 


This  Frame  is  square,  and  just  as  it  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  made  with 
double  corners,  and  in  utility  combines  the  action  of  the  regular  and  the  lengthwise  Printing  Frames. 
The  back  also  is  square,  with  small  blocks  cut  out  to  fit  the  corners,  thus  allowing  the  back  to  be 
placed  upon  the  negative  so  that  the  springs  and  hinges  will  extend  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise 
of  the  subject.     The  advantage  of  this  action  will  easily  be  perceived. 

Suppose  the  negative  of  a  standing  figure  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Atwood  Frame  and  the 
back  put  in  with  the  springs  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  subject.  Either  half  of  the  backboard  can 
be  opened  and  thrown  over  on  the  other,  in  this  manner  allowing  such  an  examination  of  the  print 
as  to  show  a  view  from  the  head  to  the  foot. 

Again,  in  printing  from  a  group  negative  the  back  of  the  Atwood  Frame  can  be  placed  to  open 
crosswise  of  the  negative,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  when  examining  the  print  of  seeing  all  the  faces. 

In  printing  a  landscape  where  cloud  negatives  are  used,  and  the  back  has  been  set  in  the  manner 
just  described,  it  is  possible  to  contrast  the  sky  with  the  other  features  of  the  view  on  the  print. 

There  is  no  reason  why  prints  from  two  5x8  negatives  of  different  subjects  may  not  be  made  at 
one  time  in  an  8  x  10  Atwood  Frame.  Other  good  uses  will  be  apparent,  and  we  need  not 
enumerate  them.  The  back  can  be  made  to  open  two-thirds  instead  of  at  the  centre  where  so 
desired  and  ordered. 


PRICE     LIST 

ATWOOD  PATENT  KEVEESIBLE  FEINTING  FKAMES. 

Size  for  1 -2  negatives,  each, .  $0  75 

»        4x    4         1)               »  90 

»        8x10         ))                »  1  20 

»      10x12         »                »  1  60 

..11x14         ..               ..  . 2  75 

»      13x16         .)       '        ..  3  50 

Supplied  by  Photographic  Stock- Dealers,  and 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURLNG  CO., 

419  and  421  Broome  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 
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GIHON'S 

OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Obscuring  the  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Retoucliing 
Negatives,  Faulty  Shies  in  Landscapes,  Coating  the  Inside  of  Iienses  or  Camera 
Boxes,  Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  answering  all  tlie  Requirements  of  the   Intelligent  Photographer  in  tlie  Pro- 
duction of  Artistic  Results  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

It  is  applied  with  a  brush,  dries  quickly  and  sticks. 


GIHON'S   CUT-OUTI 

FOR  PRINTING  MEDALLION  PICTURES, 


^^p 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean  cut, 
most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose. Each  package  contains  30  Cut-Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for  five 
differently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

\     Price,  $1.00  per  Package.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly,  by 
addressing  the  manufacturer.     No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
^^^  No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  medallion  pictures  without  them. 

THEY  HAVE  JVO  EQUAL  FOR  QUALITY. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  s6e  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included. 

Promenade  Size  now  Eeady.    Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen. 
J8@- OUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00."@a     fl^"  OPAQUE,  50  OENTS.=®a 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Address  all  orders  to 

SGOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  CONSUMERS  OF  DRY  PLATES. 


Having  made  important  improvements  in  the  formulae  and  details  of  manufac- 
ture of  Gelatine  Plates,  by  which  certainty,  uniformity,  and  excellence  are  secured, 
the  subscriber  is  enabled  to  make  a  large  reduction  in  the  price  of  his  celebrated 

DIAMOND 


Gelatine 


Plates. 


Trade  Mark. 


These  Plates  are  found  to  be  indispensable  to  every  photographer  who  gives 
them  a  fair  trial.  They  are  the  easiest  to  wox'k,  the  most  rapid  and  uniform  of 
any  Dry  Plate  in  the  market.  Owing  to  the  large  and  increasing  demand  for 
them,  I  have  been  compelled  to  dispose  of  my  studio  at  Wakefield,  and  have 

Removed  to  Leominster,  Mass., 

where  I  have  fitted  up  a  factory  with  every  facility  for  the  production  of  perfect 
plates. 

Should  your  dealer  decline  to  furnish  these  plates,  because  of  the  larger  margin 
on  those  of  higher  price,  send  directly  to  the  undersigned. 


Size  of  Plates. 

3X  x4^  inches 

4  x5 
4>(x5>^ 
4Xx6>^ 

5  x7 
5     x8 

To  be  obtained  from  every  dealer  in  the  United  States,  or  direct  from  the  manu- 
facturer. Cash  to  invariably  accompany  the  order.  A  liberal  discount  to  dealers 
and  large  consumers.     Special  contracts  made  for  regular  supplies. 

Full  directions  for  developing,  fixing,  etc.,  accompany  each  package. 


PRICE 

-   LIST. 

Per  doz. 

Size  of  Plates 

Per  doz. 

$0  65 

SxlOir 

ches 

$3  50 

O  90 

10xl2 

5  00 

1  00 

11  xl4 

7  00 

1   25 

13x16 

9  00 

1   50 

14x17 

"      d 

juble 

thick 

glass 

10  00 

1   75 

18x22 

u 

u 

K 

20  00 

2  25 

20x24 

u 

u 

<( 

25  00 

The  only  satisfactory  sensitized  paper  made  in  America  is  the 

Diamond  Sensitized  Paper. 

PRICES,  FREE    BY   MAIL: 

Single  Albumen,  $2.25  per  dozen;   Double  Albumen,  $2.60  per  dozen. 

SEND   FOR   FULL   LIST   AND   FORMULA.     MANUFACTURED   BY 

C.  F.  RICHARDSON,  Leominster,  Mass. 
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J.C.SOMERYILLE. 


1009  OLIVE  STREET,  ST.  LOUIS, 

(Block  West  of  Scholten's  Gallery.) 


Our  Preparations. 

Extra  Negative  Collodion. 
,  Extra  Ferrotype  Collodion. 
Rapid  Collodion. 
New  Diamond  Varnisli. 
Iiavend«-r  Negative  Varnisli 
Extra  Soluljle  Cotton. 
Burnisliing  ]liul>ricator. 
Eureka  Print  Polish. 
Eureka  Retonchiing  Surface 
Eureka  Intensitier. 
Tilford's  Celebrated 

Negative  Collodion. 
Tilford's  Celebrated 

Positive  Collodion. 
Tilford's  Silver  Batli 

Solution. 
Taylor's  Plioto-Clirome 

Preservative. 
Hall's  Extra  Sensitive 

Negative  Collodion. 
Hall's  Extra  Sensitive 

Ferrotype  Collodion. 


JOoivest  prices  for  best  goods  and  6  per  cent,  off  on  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


THE  BEST  GOODS  AT  THE  VEEY  LOWEST  PRICES  TOR  CASH. 


DRY-PLATE  OUTFITS  $10.00  TO  $36.00. 

Convex  Glass,  Cotton  and  Silk  Velvet  Passepartouts,  and  all  goods  for  the  Photo-Chrome  Picture  kept 
in  stock  and  sold  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 
Eighteen  years'  experience.     Cash  prices  and  prompt  shipment.     New  packing  boxes  of  the  right 
size  at  cost.     Send  a  trial  order. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BARGAIN  LIST.     SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

THE  BEST  IN  MARKET/ 


THE    PEERLESS 


DOUBLE   OR   SINGLE, 

VV^HITE,  PINK,  AND   PEARL, 

ON    RIVES   OR   SAXE. 

You  can  get  any  tone  you  wish  hy  using  the  PEERLESS. 
Try  it  and  he  convinced. 

PEERLESS  ALBUMEN  PAPER  WORKS, 

A.  M.  BROWN,  Manager.  ROCHESTER,    N.   Y. 
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*-  CENTRAL  -^^ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  STOCK  HOUSE, 

411  North  Fourth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

H.  .  HYATT,  Successor  to  Gatchel  &  Hyatt,  Proprietor, 

Solicits  the  address  of  every  Photographer  in  the  South,  West,  and  Northwest.  We  can  posi- 
tively offer  you  unusual  inducements  in  the  shape  of  bargains. 

Our  July  Supplement,  containing  forty-eight  pages,  is  now  ready  for  delivery;  also  the  July 
Bargain  List.     The  latter  is  brimful  of  as  decided  bargains  as  you  could  wish  for. 

Do  not  fail  to  send  us  your  name  ;   will  not  object  if  there  is  an  order  for  stock  over  it. 

-^j^  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REQUISITES.4^4^ 

Novelties,  Fancy  and  Velvet  Goods, 
Frames,  Mouldings,  Chromos,  and  Picture  Goods  Generally, 

in  endless  variety. 

Our  prices  are  low,  and  we  give  each  order  prompt  and  careful  attention.     Send  a  trial  one  to 
//.  A.  STATT,  411  North  Foiuth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SPECAL   ANNOUNCEMENT! 

Such  has  been  the  growing  demand  for  Keystone  Dry  Plates  that  three  times  have  the 
facilities  for  their  manufacture  been  increased.  But,  notwithstanding  the  great  call  for 
them,  we  have  now  come  to  a  position  where  we  can  fill  orders  with  promptitude  and  supply 
the  great  demand.  The  fine  quality  of  these  Plates  is  now  so  thoroughly  recognized  that 
we  forbear  to  publish  any  of  the  testimonials  that  have  come  in  by  reams. 

The  Keystone  Plates  have  been  worked  this  season  under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
without  frilling. 

CARBUTT'S  KEYSTONE  "A"  "B"  and  "J  C  B" 


—GELATINE  DRY  PLATESr-- 


Were  awarded  the  3IEDAL  OF  SirERIOBITY  by  the 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  for  Prints  from 

''KEYSTONE  GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATES." 


PRICE— PER  DOZEN. 


314;  X  4:i<  inclies, $0  80  5      x7      iiiclies,  $a  10 

4     x5  "         115     1     5      x8  "  2  35 

4^*5^        "         135  6^x85^        «         3  00 

*%  X  GYz        "         1  60     I     8  X  10  *'         4  50 


11  X  14    inches,   $8  50 


i4:xir 

(( 

13  00 

18  x33 

" 

33  00 

30x34 

« 

38  00 

I     10  xl3         «         6  50 

Full  directions  for  use  accompany  each  package  of  these  plates. 


SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Trade  Agents,  419  &  421  Broome  St.,  N.Y. 
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WILSON'S  PH0T06RAPHICS-FDRTHER  testimonials. 


(j"We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  col- 
leagues who  desire  to  possess  a  complete  photo- 
graphic library." — Mons.  Leon  Vidal,  editor  of 
the  Paris  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie. 

"  The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic 
literature  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of 
the  work  deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers 
of  America  E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  com- 
peer. A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  literature,  an 
elegant  style  of  writing,  a  concise  but  comprehen- 
sive manner  of  expression,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
object  of  his  efforts,  distinguish  him  in  a  like  de- 
gree, and  he  once  more  claims  our  thanks  and  ad- 
miration by  his  excellent  work  Photographies." — 
Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mittheilungen, 
Berlin. 

"  By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  It  is  written  with  great  ele- 
gance and  masterly  handling  of  the  subject,  and  it 
is  v«>ry  comprehensible.  It  is  magnificently  gotten 
up.  The  author  has  sacrificed  much  time  and 
money  repeatedly  for  the  furtherance  of  photogra- 
phy, and  will  certainly  meet  a  well-merited  success 
with  his  new  work." — Dr.  E.  Horning,  Editor 
jf  Photographic  Correspondenz,  Vienna. 

"I  have  read  Photographies  throngh,  and  am 
fully  satisfied  it  is  without  a  peer  in  photographic 
literature.  To  me  it  is  invaluable." — E.  P.  Hovey, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

"  In  matter  its  bulk  much  exceeds  any  publica- 
tion I  have  seen  in  our  art,  while  its  comprehen- 
siveness is  simply  immense.  I  am  almost  glad  it 
was  not  7ny  first  book  on  the  '  black  art,'  for  it 
must  be  appalling  to  the  beginner  to  think  '  have 
/  got  to  learn  all  that  ?'  My  friend  and  tutor  for 
fifteen  years,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  noble 
book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 
giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in  their  library." — F. 
M.  Spencer,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

"  I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested 
$4.00  for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in 
this  case.  In  fact  Photographies  caps  the  climax  up 
to  date.  As  a  constant  reference  for  the  practical, 
every-day  worker  it  cannot  possibly  be  excelled." 
— C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"  Please  forward  me  one  more  copy  of  Photo- 
graphics,  as  I  have  sold  the  first,  and  would  not 
be  without  one  for  triple  the  price.  Every  pho- 
tographer should  have  a  copy  of  Photographies. 
They  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it." — Emmerson 
GuDOARD,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
''■'■:k 

"A  short  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  perus- 
ing your  new  book  Photographies.  As  a  result  I 
iimnf  it,  and  enclose  check  for  four  dollars." — Geo. 
Pine,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


^  "  Of  all  the  photographic  literature  published  this 
book  seems  the  very  best.  Covering  the  many 
topics  completely,  and  yet  in  no  wise  repeating  any 
details  of  manipulation,  or  leading  the  reader  on  a 
wild-goose  chase  for  useless  information.  And  we 
trust  you  will  meet  the  financial  success  you  de- 
serve for  adding  the  latest  and  best  book  of  all  to 
the  library  of  pieture  books." — J.  P.  Spooner, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

"  I  am  very  much  delighted  with  it.  The  treatise 
on  dry-plates,  emulsions,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  very 
minute  in  detail." — J.  A.  Van  Drelzen,  Peoria,  111. 

"  I  think  the  Photographies  a  very  valuable  book, 
one  that  every  photographer  should  have." — K.  T. 
Sheldon,  West  Winsted,  Conn. 

"  Indeed  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  well 
I  like  our  new  friend  Photographies.  Every  article 
it  contains  has  been  well  tried,  and  not  got  up  to 
make  money  by  trying  to  deceive  the  photogra- 
pher. It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  of. 
Those  who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  pro- 
cesses had  better  get  a  copy  and  work  with  pleas- 
ure. Nothing  like  it ;  too  good  to  be  without." — 
Joseph  Theiring,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"  A  remark  made  by  our  dark-room  man,  Mr. 
Dejean,  that  the  Photographies  he  bought  of  you, 
had  been  of  great  service  to  him,  that  it  had  paid 
itself  a  dozen  times  to  him,  is  too  good  to  be  lost, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  pleasing  for  you  to 
hear.  From  the  same  book  I  am  building  now  a 
new  skylight, — I  am  happy  to  add,  my  second  sky- 
light, as  business  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  become  necessary." — Geo.  B.  Rieman, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"  I  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  both  the 
style  and  the  matter.  The  plan  could  scarcely  fail 
of  success,  and  I  trust  it  will  meet  with  a  general 
appreciation,  adapted,  as  it  is,  to  the  novice  and  the 
practical  worker." — S.  P.  Tresize,  Granville,  0. 

"I  have  your  Photographies,  and  get  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer  regularly.  I  could  not  do 
very  well  without  them." — W.  F.  Staples,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

"  It  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  up  to  date,  and  I  am  much  pleased 
with  it."— H.  L.  Bliss,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  worth 
the  cost  of  the  book,  and  in  looking  it  over  find  it 
contains  an  inestimable  amount  of  valuable  in- 
formation which  would  not  be  found  out  in  a  life- 
time of  practice.  I  hope  you  will  reap  a  satisfactory 
compensation,  and  enjoy  the  thought  of  giving  such 
a  valuable  work  to  the  fraternity." — E.  F.  P'^r- 
CHAND,  Worthington,  Minn.  ^ 


"  Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  among  the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like  ourselves 
who  are  '  out  of  the  world/  so  to  speak. "^ — J.  R.  Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

"  One  hundred  dollars  would  not  buy  mine  if  I  could  not  get  another.  I  do  not  see  how  I  managed  so  long  without 
it."— Oscar  Cromwell,  Grizzly  Flat,  Col. 

"Photographies  suits  me  better  than  any  similar  work  I  have  come  across.  The  giving  of  the  experience  ot 
different  workers  on  the  same  subject,  and  giving  it  in  their  own  words,  being  an  especially  valuable  feature." — S.  B. 
Hill,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

"  y onr  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out;  practical  and  to  the  point,  and  no  nonsense." — Walt.  C.  North, 
Utica,  N.  Y.  

fl@°'Sent  prepaid,  by  post,  for  ^4.00,  by  all  stock  and  newsdealers,  or 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  Author  and  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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SPECIAL 


PECIALTIES. 

Anderson's  Portrait  Collodion. 

This  is  especially  a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony, and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom  from  all  the  winter  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.  B@°'None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 

Is  an  indispensible  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.      There  are  so  many 
uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial, 
will  never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 
dries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 

For  Grrouud  Glass  for  Cameras. 
"      Olazlng  Sky  and  Side  Lights. 
"      Oljscwring  Studio  and  Office  Doors. 
"      Printing  AVeak  Negatives. 

All  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     GIVE  IT  A  TEIAL. 

PRICE  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 


For  Vignette  Glasses. 
"      a  Retoiicliing  Varnisli. 
"      Softening  Strong  Negatives. 
"      tlie  Celebrated  Berlin  Process. 


Hance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 

C/OttOn  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer. 

Prepared  with  particular  care,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  way  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  par- 
ties i)refer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  for  photographs  made  with  collo- 
dion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Kembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 


Also,  TRASK'S  FERROTYPE  Ifinf  T  nilTniiT 
RANGE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED  juUljljUUlUll 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 

rOE  SALE  BY  ALL  STOCK-DEALERS.    NO  EETAIL  ORDEES  FILLED.    ORDEE  OF  TOUE  DEALER. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 
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Ji@="  That  old  Bnilding  was  TOO  SMALL,   TOO  DARK,   OLD  MOPE 
ELEVATOR — no  modern  conveniences. 


Sm^ButtJie  Neiv  Building— OH,  GOSH!   IPs  the  BOSS— SEVEN  floors, 

25  feet  front,  170  feet  deep,  CLEAR,  OPEN  LIGHT  from  BOTH 

ENDS,  Imiyroved  WATER-POWER  ELEVATOR. 

HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON, 

IMPORTER,    JOBBER  AND   MANUFACTURER   OF 

Photographic  Materials,  Picture  Frames,  MonLDiNss,  Pictures,  etc. 
REMOVED   TO 

HIS    NEW    SEVEN-FLOOR    BUILDING 

84  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


A   FUEL-SELLER. 

BREAD  AND   COFFEE  STAND. 

ARAB   BOOT-BLACK. 


A   MONEY-CHANGER. 
A   BEDOUm   CHIEF. 
EGYPTIAN   ORANGE-GIRLS. 


ARAB   MOTHER   AND   CHILD. 
ARAB   WATER-SELLER. 
DONKEY-BOYS. 


QUEER  CHARACTERS   IN    CAIRO. 
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OUR  PICTURE. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on 
the  subject  of  photo-statuary,  that  many  of 
our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  examining  and  studying  the 
illustration  we  place  before  them  this 
month.  As  portraits,  this  class  of  picture 
(photo-statuary,  or  statuary  vivant,  as  it 
might  aptly  be  termed,)  will  never  become 
very  popular.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a 
fancy  picture,  or  a  photo-art  gem,  they 
will  be  most  highly  prized.  Children,  of 
course,  are  the  subjects  best  adapted  for 
statuesque  posing.  Their  satiny  skin  and 
plump,  well-rounded  limbs,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  very  little  soft  drapery,  make  a 
most  excellent  marble-like  effect.  Then, 
too,  the  little  ones  are  graceful  in  nearly 
any  natural  attitude,  and,  therefore,  to  pose 
them  is  less  the  work  of  the  artist  than  the 
inclination  of  the  child. 

The  picture  at  present  before  us  is  made 
from  a  collection  of  samples,  sent  for  the 
purpose,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Scholten,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  one  of  the  leading  lights  in 
photography  in  the  Southwest.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Scholten's  example  will 
be  largely  followed  in  using  this  style  of 
posing  for  children's  pictures.  Few  or  no 
accessories  are  required,  and  no  special 
process  need  be  followed.  A  common  white 
pedestal  and  a  plain  black  background  are 
generally  all-sufficient,  or,  where  the  latter 
is  not   conveniently   at  hand,  the  fJlm  can  ~l 


be  removed  from  the  background  before 
varnishing  the  negative.  This  course, 
while  being  a  little  more  troublesome,  is 
certain  of  giving  a  pure,  solid,  black  back- 
ground. To  those  who  have  not  tried 
'•  photo-statuary,"  we  would  recommend 
it.  It  is  sure  to  be  the  means  of  an  increase 
in  custom,  especially  among  the  little  folks, 
for  every  mother  likes  to  see  the  beauties  of 
her  darlings  displayed  in  the  most  attractive 
manner,  and  what  cowWbe  prettier  or  more 
charming  than  a  picture  in  this  style  ? 

We  tender  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Scholten 
for  these  piquant  studies,  and  we  believe 
our  readers  will  join  us  heartily  in  the 
same. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  ORIENT. 

I  AM  on  the  river  Nile,  Egypt,  near  the 
city  of  Osyoot,  and  it  is  January  18th,  1882. 
Just  five  weeks  ago  I  sailed  from  Philadel- 
phia. I  have  been  whirling  around  so  since 
my  departure  that  I  have  had  no  time  to  sit 
down,  quietly  and  alone,  as  I  am  now  seated 
in  my  state-room  on  the  little  Nile  steamer, 
"  BeniSoueff,"  and  write  to  the  readers  of  my 
magazine.  I  have  come  away  from  them 
without  asking  a  single  "by  your  leave," 
for  I  believe  they  have  trusted  me  these 
many  long  years  to  do  what  I  thought  best 
for  their  best  good,  and  I  believe  what  I 
am  doing  now  in  the  way  of  recuperating 
health,  if  in  nothing  else,. will  better  fit  me 
. for .^l^sefu■lness'and^6od  service  to  those  who 
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are  with  me  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
our  art. 

"  Did  you,  then,  carry  a  camera  and  some 
emulsion  plates  with  you?"  I  hear  some 
one  or  many  more  gravely  ask.  Oh  !  yes, 
I  did ;  and  while  I  write,  in  order  to  give 
you  a  goodly  share  in  the  experience  I 
shall  have,  or  have  had,  I  am  seated  upon 
a  case  full  of  emulsion  plates,  and  hold  a 
negative  hox  upon  my  knees  as  a  writing- 
desk,  and  if  the  jiggle  of  this  tiny  steamer 
doth  not  disturb  my  brain,  I  will  give  some 
account  of  myself.  I  will  not  detail  the 
horrors  of  a  winter  passage  across  the  At- 
lantic or  more  than  mention  my  Christmas 
day  in  St.  George's  Channel,'  my  desperation 
in  a  London  fog,  my  cold  chill  in  Paris,  or 
even  attempt  to  describe  the  fifty-hours' 
ride  through  grandly  picturesque  country 
in  Trance  and  in  Italy,  along  the  Adriatic 
to  Brindisi.  I  may  tell  you  of  these  latter 
if  I  have  time  to  get  a  chance  at  them  with 
my  camera  on  the  return  route. 

My  objective  point  was  Egypt,  in  order 
to  complete  my  journey  of  1873,  which  I 
broke  at  JSTaples,  because  of  requirements  at 
home,  and  here  I  am.  I  left  Brindisi  after 
an  unhappy  New  Tear's  day  (on  account  of 
the  dirt  and  beggars  there),  in  the  fine 
steamer  "  Bangalore,"  Captain  Fraser,  on 
Monday,  January  2d,  1882,  at  4  A.  m.  Our 
sail  down  the  Mediterranean  was  a  remark- 
able one.  It  was  clear  and  warm  in  the 
daytime  with  a  smooth  sea,  and  the  moon 
at  night  was  glorious.  It  reminded  me,  as 
to  temperature,  of  a  summer  sail  down  the 
Hudson.  Italy  was  in  sight  nearly  all  day 
Monday.  Tuesday  we  were  in  sight  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  then  came  Greece  with 
the  snow-capped  peak  of  Mount  St.  Elias 
constantly  in  sight.  Following  this  came 
Crete,  and  then  the  third  day  we  were  out 
of  sight  of  land. 

Early  Thursday  morning  we  were  at 
Alexandria,  Egypt !  And  what  shall  I  tell 
you  of  this  strange,  strange  place  ? 

When  I  first  visited  Dublin,  in  Ireland, 
I  thought  it  was  the  greatest  circus  I  ever 
saw.  That  conceit  was  taken  out  of  me, 
however,  when  I  arrived  in  Naples,  early  one 
September  morning.  But  none  of  these  are 
comparable  with  Alexandria.  It  takes  the 
palm,  and  it  thrives  here,  too,  and  no  joke. 


After  just  seventy-two  hours  of  delight- 
ful sailing  down  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Brindisi,  we  arrived  at  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria, and  were  soon  after  well  anchored 
off  the  quay.  ISTo  sooner  was  this  accom- 
plished than  we  were  boarded  by  a  motley 
lot  of  Arabs,  who  assured  .us  that  our  resi- 
dence on  the"  Bangalore"  mustend,  and  that 
we  must  employ  one  of  the  clumsy  scows 
offered  us  to  convey  us  to  the  shore.  "We 
were  only  too  willing  to  have  our  satchels 
seized  by  some  one  Arab  and  conveyed  to 
his  craft,  for  amid  such  confusion  one  could 
not  choose — he  must  calmly  and  thankfully 
submit  to  be  chosen. 

As  we  pushed  off  from  the  steamer  and 
neared  the  quay,  the  scene  was  most  pic- 
turesque. The  sun  was  rising  in  a  glory 
of  color  which  seemed  to  intensify  the  brill- 
iancy of  the  red  fezzes  of  the  Arabs,  and 
the  air  was  delightfully  soft  and  lovely. 
We  "  passed  through  "  the  customs  quickly, 
no  trouble  being  given,  and  were  driven  to 
a  hotel.  We  did  not  long  remain  there, 
for  the  grand  galleries  of  pictures  about  us 
extended  on  all  sides,  and  we  must  imme- 
diately proceed  to  enjoy  them. 

At  once,  then,  into  the  streets.  If  you 
come  here,  and  Mustapha  Ali  is  your 
dragoman,  or  his  great,  white-bearded 
brother,  Mohammed  (who  is  a  little  more 
austere  because  he  was  once  a  visitor  to 
Mecca),  and  faces  you  in  your  carriage,  then 
your  enjoyment  will  be  full,  for  my  com- 
panion and  I  had  them  both,  and  now  speak 
from  experience. 

The  curious  and  the  queer  now  met  us  on 
all  sides,  and  we  wished  that  our  necks 
might  be  favored  with  the  oscillating  power 
of  the  genuine  owl-neck.  Here  were  cara- 
vans of  camels  loaded  with  sugar-cane 
and  straw,  grass,  stone,  and  wood,  and 
Arabs,  donkeys,  and  drivers  by  the  thou- 
sand— some  for  the  service  of  the  traveller- 
in  lieu  of  well-paying  street  cars,  others 
serving  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  doing  the 
work  of  camels  in  a  small  way.  Some  of 
the  streets  are  so  narrow  that  a  carriage 
can  scarcely  get  through  them,  and  all  of 
them  are  continually  crowded  with  a  people 
always  busy  and  always  in  a  hurry.  Here 
and  there  tall  palms  wave  their  stately 
branches   as  though    urging   you   to   keep 
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cool,  and  long  avenues  of  acacia  trees  give 
welcome  shade,  for  although  it  is  now  mid- 
winter here,  the  sun  is  hot,  and  at  noontide 
the  thermometer  reaches  75°.  Pompey's  pil- 
lar seduces  us  into  a  dusty  ride  and  a  clamber 
up  a  steep  hill  that  we  may  witness  the 
process  of  destruction  through  which  it  is 
passing  by  means  of  the  merciless  vandal, 
and  the  less  merciful  elements,  and  to  in- 
veigle us  into  a  nest  of  backsheesh  beggars, 
who  draw  enough  pieces  of  the  "  pillar  " 
from  their  vile  costumes  to  erect  a  column 
even  greater,  had  they  the  ability  to 
do  it.  Only  a  reciprocity  of  the  courtesy 
drives  oft'  this  crew.  You  must  also  beg 
backsheesh,  and  put  all  the  pleading  in 
your  nature  into  the  process,  too,  if  you 
would  be  rid  of  them,  and  even  then  success 
is  not  certain. 

In  among  the  bazaars  next,  and  we  find 
them  busy  enough.  They  are  all  open  to 
the  street,  for  it  is  never  cold,  and  no  stoves 
are  used  here.  The  polite  merchant  sits 
squatted  in  the  centreof  his  warehouse,  and 
without  arising  can  reach  behind  him,  or 
on  either  side,  and  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  would-be  patron  almost  the  entire  stock 
in  trade  should  it  be  needful.  X  purchase 
is  a  long  operation.  I  have  often  seen  the 
thing  begun,  but  have  never  had  time  to 
watch  a  transaction  from  beginning  to  end. 
Much  parleying,  and  exorbitant  demand 
and  beating  down,  is  part  of  the  formula, 
and  sometimes  a  second,  and  even  a  third 
day  is  required  to  carry  out  the  whole  pro- 
gramme. Now  we  see  the  coppersmiths, 
and  the  shoemakers,  and  the  tailors,  and 
the  sugar-cane  sellers,  and  the  dealers  in  all 
sorts  of  merchandise,  sitting  like  pashas  in 
their  booths  awaiting  trade,  or  making  up 
their  wares  to  order.  Men  with  great  skins 
filled  with  water,  resting  on  their  shoulders, 
come  along  and  sell  to  tlie  thirsty.  Here 
and  there  a  tiny  garden  is  seen  with  date- 
palms,  banana  trees,  cactus  plants  of  im- 
mense size,  and  century  plants  ditto,  and 
help  make  up  the  variety  of  the  grand  show. 
The  assortment  is  increased  by  a  frequent 
funeral  procession,  the  body  being  carried 
on  a  bier  by  two  or  four  stalwarts,  and  ac- 
.  companied  by  weird  mourners  whose  howl- 
ing is  terrible.  Once  we  saw  a  circus  parade, 
but  it  could  not  be  compared  with  the  show 


to  be  seen  on  every  street.  Indeed,  the 
circus  business  has  no  chance  here  what- 
ever. Then  comes  a  long,  four-wheeled 
vehicle  loaded  with  women,  who  sit  without 
seats,  clothed  in  dark  blue.  They  are  paid 
by  the  government  to  go  to  the  Mussulman 
cemetery  to  mourn  for  the  dead  of  the 
poor,  who  cannot  afford  to  hire  their  mourn- 
ing, and  who  are  too  busy  to  do  it  for  them- 
selves. Busy  did  I  say  ?  Yes,  busy,  for  the 
Arab  is  not  lazy.  He  trots  along  as  easily 
as  he  walks,  with  the  same  quick  step  that 
the  tiny  donkeys  have.  This  is  acquired,  I 
suppose,  by  the  method  of  the  donkey- 
driver,  which  is  to  trot  on  behind  the  don- 
key in  order  to  urge  him  on.  Donkey-driv- 
ing is  the  occupation  of  the  males.  The 
women  carry  even  greater  loads  than  the 
donkey  (and  his  driver)  upon  their  heads. 
I  have  seen  women  bring  along  a  coop  full 
of  chickens  alive,  two  slaughtered  calves,  a 
bushel  of  oranges  on  a  tray,  a  fourth  of  a 
cord  of  wood,  fully  a  hundred- weight  of 
camel  droppings  made  into  cakes  and  sold 
for  fuel,  one  or  the  other  upon  their  heads,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  immense  loads  of  bread 
and  fruit  and  pumpkin-seeds  (a  dainty  dish 
here),  and  licorice-water,  and  rice, and  sugar- 
cane, and  dates,  and  cauliflower,  and  ginger- 
bread, one  or  the  other,  upon  their  heads, 
and  stand  up  erect  under  it  like  statues. 
And  splendid  figures  they  are,  too,  some  of 
them.  Their  faces  are  invariably  veiled  to 
the  eyes,  closely,  the  veils  being  held  by  a 
wood  or  metal  nose-piece,  which  gives  them 
a  very  comical  appearance.  This  is  most 
frequently  an  advantage,  for  often  their 
faces  grow  ugly  early  in  life,  but  their  eyes 
are  always  bright  and  snappy.  The  prevail- 
ing fashion  of  their  dress  I  have  been  un- 
able to  discover.  Blue  gowns,  reaching  over 
the  head  and  down  to  below  the  knees,  are 
most  worn,  but  often  they  are  varied  by  any 
display  of  color,  plaid  and  stripe,  whichever 
happens  to  come  along  and  for  which  a  price 
can  be  agreed  upon  at  the  bazaar.  The 
dresses  are  short ;  the  ankles  often  bare, 
with  gold  and  silver  bracelets  about  them, 
and  higher  up  are  pantalettes,  decorated 
with  an  attempt  at  embroidery,  and  above  a 
row  or  two  of — dli^t,  which  is  more  success- 
ful than  an  attempt.  High-heeled  gaiters 
uf  red  and  yellow,  and  blue  and  green,  are 
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much  worn,  and  then  again  the  female  foot 
is  bare.  The  inside  of  the  hands  is  stained 
red,  and  the  finger  nails,  ditto.  These  latter 
grow  sometimes  and  show  a  streak  of  lighter 
color  near  the  flesh,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
vain  man  who  dyes  his  beard,  but  fails  to 
keep  pace  with  its  growth.  Lace  and  lavish 
color  display  are  sometimes  seen,  and  golden 
rings  are  profurious.  The  true  blue  and 
original  sin  are  plenty  in  these  queer  streets 
and  under  the  quaint  costumes. 

Good  nature  prevails,  and  I  never  have 
seen  a  drunken  or  quarrelsome  person  here. 
A  refusal  of  backsheesh  is  met  with  a  grin, 
and  a  request  for  backsheesh  brings  out  a 
grinner.  The  people  are  religious,  and  will 
cease  their  persistent  appeals  to  you  to  hire 
a  donkey,  to  get  down  on  their  marrow 
bones  and  praj^  the  moment  the  muezzin 
call  is  heard  from  the  nearest  minaret. 
And  while  they  do  it,  the  knowing  donkey 
takes  time  by  the  forelock  and  rolls  him 
over  and  over  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  streets. 
The  Arab  is  always  willing — religiously 
persistent  in  offering  his  assistance  under 
all  circumstances,  and  he  never  fails,  just 
as  religiously^,  to  take  up  a  collection  if  he 
has  rendered  no  service  but  to  show  you  his 
fine,  white  teeth  through  the  ripples  of  a 
smile.  He  brings  up  his  children  to  piety 
also,  as  a  catechetical  exercise,  as  follows, 
proved  to  my  entire  satisfaction  : 

Correspondent.  — Meen  amal  inteh  ?  (Who 
made  you?)  Mustapha  Achemed  Effendi  ? 
Arab  child. — "  Allah.-' 

Correspondent. — Aleslienay?  (What for?) 

Arab  child. — ^^  Audah  backsheesh.'"  (To 
have  backsheesh.) 

The  Arabs  marry  early,  the  girls  at  twelve, 
and  the  boys  at  fifteen.  Mustapha  Ali 
told  me  his  mother  was  married  at  twelve, 
and  lived  to  be  eighty-two  years  old.  She 
had  only  two  children.  The  Arab  is  also 
polite.  When  he  salutes  you,  as  he  always 
does  if  you  catch  his  eye,  he  touches,  1st, 
his  mouth,  to  show  praise  with  the  lips ; 
2d,  his  heart,  to  show  his  affection  ;  and  3d, 
the  forehead,  as  a  sign  of  respect.  He  is 
happy  and  cheerful  at  his  work,  sings 
and  prays,  and  he  loves  his  family — if 
they  are  good.  His  legs  may  be  bare,  his 
clothes  ragged,  but  if  he  can  afford  neat 
shoes,  he  will  have  them,  and  have  them 


well  polished,  too.  He  is  verj'^  noisy,  but  it 
is  onl}'  because  everybody  else  makes  such 
a  racket  that  he  wouldn't  be  heard  unless 
he  followed  suit.  I  like  him.  He  has  been 
underrated,  and  it  shall  be  part  of  my  mis- 
sion in  the  future  to  raise  him  to  his  place. 
Many  an  Arab  merchant  is  an  intelligent 
millionaire  here.  And  yet,  go  down  to  the 
quay  and  you  will  see  a  sad  sight,  hun- 
dreds of  men  at  work  there  chained  at  the 
ankle  and  the  waist  in  couplets.  These  are 
prisoners  and  are  called  "LUMOISr." 
There  is  no  prison  large  enough,  and  so 
they  are  chained  together  and  made  to 
work  a  la  Botany  Bay.  I  am  not  sure  but 
it  is  a  good  plan.  I  conversed  with  several, 
and  they  seem  cheerful,  and  prefer  the  chain 
disgrace  to  being  shut  in  from  the  streets. 

The  Alexandrians,  men,  women,  and  chi". 
dren,  all  seemed  willing  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  used  as  subjects  for  the  photographic 
camera,  and  I  assure  you  they  make  the 
most  picturesque  foregrounds  you  ever  saw. 
No  wonder  Meissonier  came  down  here  for 
his  studies.  My  first  experience  in  this  line 
was  at  Pompey's  pillar.  I  gave  out  about  a 
dozen  special  invitations  to  a  choice  set  to 
serve  as  contrasting  "  Aggers  "  in  a  picture 
of  the  great  column.  No  sooner  did  I  cry 
"  that  will  do,"  than  the  crowd  rushed  upon 
me  for  a  collection.  Instantly  my  feet  were 
entangled  with  apparatus,  plates,  lenses, 
etc.,  which,  but  for  presence  of  mind,  would 
have  been  utterly  destroyed.  It  was  a 
scene,  but  soon  ended  by  an  honest  division 
of  small  piastres  for  service  rendered.  Sel- 
dom is  my  camera  placed  without  dozens 
of  ever  curious  people  flocking  about — a 
queer  people.  They  drink  only  Nile  water, 
but  think  it  no  harm  to  lie.  They  turn 
their  faces  to  Mecca  and  pray  tri-daily, 
and  charge  you  three  prices  for  all  they 
sell  you,  if  they  can  get  it.  But  they  are 
"so  picturesque,"  and  backsheesh  is  so 
cheap,  and  so  little  causes  them  to  cover 
you  with  gratitude,  that  one  needn't  mind 
their  disagreeable  characteristics.  /  like 
them.  And  when  I  go  to  Cairo  in  a  few 
days,  I  hope  to  know  them  better,  and  to 
send  you  a  still  better  account  of  them. 
They  retire  early,  which  fact  gave  me  an 
unmolested  chance  at  an  evening  and  an 
early   morning    hour   to    walk   out   alone. 
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Frequently  I  would  see  a  gray,  or  a  blue, 
or  a  striped  garment  spread  upon  the  pave- 
ment. There  was  always  an  Arab — a  home- 
less, houseless,  happy  being — under  it,  and 
if  you  stuck  a  pin  in  it,  you  would  find  it 
was  alive  and  ever  ready  to  smile  upon  you 
and  show  its  pretty  teeth  and  bright  eyes, 
and  cry  out  "backsheesh."  They  say 
"When  you  are  in  Kome,  do  as  Rome 
does,"  but  I  cannot  tell  a  lie — this  is  all 
truth.  It  may  be  unpalatable  to  some,  but 
I  send  it  and  would  even  like  to  take  it  to 
you,  but  I  should  want  to  fly  back  to  see 
Cairo  and  the  Pyramids. 

Thus  I  have  tried  to  give  you  some  wovcl- 
pictures  concerning  a  little  only  of  what  I 
have  seen  and  made  photographs  of. 

Our  first  plates  were  exposed  aboard  the 
"Illinois,"  on  the  Atlantic;  and  coming 
down  the  Mediterranean,  we  also  made 
some  instantaneous  views  of  passing  vessels, 
of  Greece,  the  snow  peaks,  and  of  the  ere  w  and 
passengers.  At  Cairo  we  developed  so*me 
trial  plates,  and  with  most  satisfactory  suc- 
cess. Is  it  not  marvellous  that  one  can 
bring  these  plates  upon  such  a  journey,  and 
find  them  to  come  up  entirely  to  one's  ex- 
pectations of  them  ?  In  a  separate  series 
of  articles  I  propose  to  give  the  details  of 
my  photographic  experience,  and  to  show  up 
some  of  the  results.  Never  fear  that  the 
readers  and  patrons  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  will  ever  be  forgotten  by  its 
editor.  But  such  an  account  will  require 
more  and  further  trial  and  experience  before 
it  can  be  satisfactorily  given  with  the  proper 
illustrations  and  examples  of  work.  Bear 
with  me  then  if,  meanwhile,  I  divert 
you  a  little  with  only  some  accounts  of  the 
pictures  which  loom  up  about  me  in  this  old 
land  on  every  side. 

My  old  friend,  3Ir.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  Jr., 
a  man  of  large  experience  in  our  art,  occu- 
pies the  home-chair  while  I  am  away,  and 
will  see  to  it  that  you  are  in  no  way  neg- 
lected, but  fully  satisfied  and  cared  for  in 
all  your  interests,  and  supplied  with  the 
latest  and  best  news  of  our  art  promptly. 
I  shall  soon  return,  and  meanwhile  will 
keep  my  eyes  open  for  all  that  interests  you. 
Truly  yours, 

Edward  L.  Wilson. 


A  NEW  BOOK. 

Hew  TO  Make  Pictures,  or  Easy  Les- 
sons FOR  THE  Amateur  Photographer. 
By  Henry  Clay  Price.  Scovill  Manu- 
facturing Company,  New  York. 

The  handy  little  book  by  the  above  title 
is  strictly  what  it  professes  to  be,  in  so  far 
as  the  rudimentary  instruction  required  by 
the  beginner  is  concerned  ;  but  even  those 
further  advanced  will  benefit  by  looking 
over  the  chapters  devoted  to  failure  and  its 
causes,  as  well  as  the  general  brief  hints  in 
such  divisions  as  "  Useful  Information," 
etc.  We  find  a  pleasing  little  frontispiece 
in  the  shape  of  a  landscape,  some  four  inches 
or  more  in  size,  made  in  order  to  show  the 
capabilities  of  the  ten-dollar  outfit  as  sold 
by  the  Scovill  Company.  Byron's  well- 
known  lines,  "  there  is  a  pleasure  in  the 
pathless  woods,"  etc.,  greet  us  on  the  fly- 
leaf. The  full  force  of  such  a  quotation 
can,  perhaps,  only  be  felt  by  those  who 
know  the  pleasures  of  out-door  rambles  with 
the  camera.  We  welcome  the  little  book 
heartil}^ 

THE  FRILLING  OF  GELATINE 
PLATES. 

In  looking  over  the  transactions  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  we 
find  a  formula  given  by  Mr.  Warnerke  for 
a  substratum  which  is  said  to  preventfrilling 
of  the  gelatine  film.  Its  composition  is  in- 
genious, consisting,  as  it  does,  of  albumen, 
silicate  of  soda,  and  ammonia,  and  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  anything  of  the 
kind  proposed  before.  But  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  no  possible  com- 
bination of  chemicals,  applied  as  a  sub- 
stratum, can  be  made  to  control  this  vexa- 
tious phenomenon.  A  plate  showing  a 
tendency  to  frill,  shows  also,  to  our  think- 
ing, an  unreliable  batch  of  emulsion.  Any 
emulsion  made  of  a  sample  of  gelatine  so 
absorbent  of  water  as  to  bulge  and  swell, 
requires  special  treatment  before  it  is  risked 
on  glass.  Neither  substrata  nor  alum  baths 
will  have  the  slightest  effect,  if  the  emul- 
sion be  wrong  in  the  first  place.  And  be- 
fore leaving  this  subject,  we  would  urge  the 
discontinuance  of  citric  acid  in  any  of  the 
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solutions  applied  to  a  gelatine  plate.  While 
experimenting  with  some  plates  from  an 
emulsion  faultless  as  regards  frilling,  we 
laid  one  of  them  in  an  alum  and  citric 
acid  bath,  to  remove  the  stain  caused  by 
over-development.  The  film  showed  signs 
of  frilling  almost  instantly,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  film  detached  itself  from  the 
glass  and  floated  free  in  the  dish.  Having 
transferred  it  carefully  to  a  large  pan  of 
water,  we  slipped  another  piece  of  glass 
under  it,  and  succeeded  in  catching  it  again. 
"When  it  dried,  we  found  it  nearly  an  inch 
larger  in  every  direction  than  it  was  before. 
It  occurred  to  us  that  if  a  film  detached  in 
this  way  could  be  caught  and  dried  in  situ, 
so  as  not  to  distort  the  lines  of  the  picture, 
it  would  serve  as  a  means  of  enlarging  ! 


GELATINE  LANTERN  SLIDES  BY 
REDUCTION  IN  THE  CAMERA.* 

While  there  are  many  who  have  adopted 
gelatine  plates  for  negative  making,  com- 
paratively few  know  what  charming  trans- 
parencies can  be  made  upon  them.  A  large 
number  of  slides  to  be  shown  at  the  Society's 
coming  exhibition  are  upon  gelatine  plates. 
This  will  ofiTer  a  good  opportunity  forjudg- 
ing their  qualities,  as  there  will  also  be 
some  by  various  other  processes. 

At  a  previous  meeting  we  were  shown 
how  to  make  gelatine  slides  by  co/itact, 
with  the  proper  mode  of  development.  I 
shall  supplement  this  by  giving  the  result 
of  some  experience  obtained  while  making 
them  from  negatives  too  large  for  contact 
printing,  in  other  words,  reductions  in 
the  camera — a  much  more  diificult  oper- 
ation, as  any  one  will  admit  who  has  made 
them  in  this  way  and  compared  the  difficul- 
ties he  has  had  to  contend  with  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  making  the  same  by  contact. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  that 
reductions  have  not  the  fine  tone  and  brill- 
iancy seen  in  slides  produced  by  contact. 
I  think  this  is  caused  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  light  and  lens  used  ;  they  certainly  have 
an  influence  over  the  result — a  bright  dif- 
fused light  and  quick-working  lens,  neces- 

*  Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  February  1st,  1882. 


sitating  short  exposures,  almost  always 
being  the  best.  During  part  of  last  winter 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  experimenting  con- 
siderably in  this  line  with  Mr.  Corlies.  The 
results  obtained,  after  repeated  trials,  con- 
vinced us  that  with  a  slow  plate  (about  the 
rapidity  of  wet  collodion),  using  ferrous 
oxalate  as  a  developer,  we  could  make  posi- 
tives rivalling  in  delicacy  and  brilliancy 
our  best  work  on  washed  emulsion  or  wet 
collodion.  Our  work  was  always  done  by 
daylight,  excepting  one  attempt  at  night, 
when  we  used  the  sciopticon  for  illuminat- 
ing the  negative,  with  the  result  shown  at 
the  last  meeting.  The  fault  lay  in  placing 
a  coarsely-ground  piece  of  glass  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  negative  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diflTusing  the  light,  instead  of  using 
a  very  finel3'-ground  piece,  placed  in  the 
stage  of  the  lantern,  that  being  in  the  focus 
of  the  condenser.  With  a  plate  three  or 
four  times  the  rapidity  of  those  used  and  a 
quick-working  lens,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  they  can  be  made  successfully 
by  this  means. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above  trial  the 
negatives  were  exposed  to  a  bright  north 
light,  the  reductions  being  mostly  made 
from  7x9,  and  whole-size  negatives.  One 
great  advantage  in  this  rnode  of  working  is 
the  facility  with  which  any  part  of  any 
size  negative  can  be  enlarged  or  reduced  in 
taking  that  portion  only  ;  in  fact,  the  land- 
scape or  foreground  on  an  8  x  10  negative 
can  be  made  and  clouds  introduced  from  a 
quarter-size  plate,  or  vice  versa,  by  altering 
the  adjustment  of  the  camera  and  exposing 
for  each  separately. 

W^e  used  a  Dallmeyer  stereo,  lens  of  five 
inches  equivalent  focus,  with  smallest  stop. 
The  exposures  with  wet  collodion  would 
sometimes  vary  from  five  or  ten  seconds  to 
almost  that  many  minutes,  according  to 
chemicals,  light,  and  density  of  negatives. 
In  using  gelatine  it  also  varies  with  difi^er- 
ent  lots  of  plates,  the  difficulties  being  much 
increased  thereby.  It  seems  more  especially 
requisite  in  making  slides  on  these  plates 
than  any  other  that  each  negative  should 
have  an  exact  exposure,  difl'ering,  it  may 
be,  from  every  other  in  a  lot  selected  for  a 
morning's  work ;  also,  that  the  development 
should  be  carried  to  a  certain  point  and 
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then  stopped  immediately.  Any  error  in 
either  operation  invariably  changing  the 
quality  of  the  slide,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  judge  of  the  exposure  necessary  for  each 
negative,  and  not  under  or  overtime  some 
of  them,  especially  when  working  with  a 
collection  of  negatives  representing,  per- 
haps, three  or  four  different  kinds  of  plates 
with  varying  densities  and  actinic  qualities. 
This  is  often  a  bone  of  contention  between 
the  two  that  work  much  together  in  slide- 
making.  I  have  found  among  those  made 
with  identical  materials,  exposed  and  de- 
veloped the  same  day,  very  much  alike 
apparently,  that  some  will  require  a  varia- 
tion in  exposure  for  making  slides  of  from 
five  to  ten  or  even  twenty  seconds,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  best  result;  so  that  one  must 
be  content  to  lose  at  least  a  third  in  failures 
from  this  cause  alone,  and  if  fortunate  in 
having  a  uniformly-working  lot  of  plates, 
free  from  all  imperfections,  with  errors  in 
development  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
turns  out  on  an  average  one-half  his  ex- 
posures as  first-class  slides,  he  can  congratu- 
late himself. 

The  finer  the  negative,  all  other  things 
being  favorable,  the  better  the  resulting 
slide.  A  tolerable  negative  can  never  be 
made  to  yield  a  fine  slide;  but  if  it  has  the 
necessary  sharpness  and  clearness,  much  can 
be  gained  by  shading  the  weak  parts  during 
exposure.  In  such  cases  two  persons  working 
together  are  much  better  than  one.  It  is 
by  far  the  pleasanter  way,  as  one  can  at- 
tend to  development  while  the  other  exposes 
and  changes  negatives.  When  clouds  are 
introduced,  it  is  essential  that  there  should 
be  two  persons  ;  one  cannot  properly  ex- 
pose the  plate  and  shade  the  negative  at 
the  same  time.  The  value  of  a  good  sky 
to  an  out-door  view  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated, especially  in  lantern  slides.  Some 
think  it  a  very  diflBcult  operation  to  put 
clouds  in  a  slide  ;  it  certainly  is  no  more  so 
than  in  silver  printing.  "With  many  nega- 
tives it  is  impossible,  of  course,  but  with 
others  it  can  be  done  without  much  trouble, 
especially  when  they  are  dense  enough  in 
the  sky  to  prevent  the  light  affecting  this 
portion  on  the  slide,  or  with  a  negative,  the 
sky  of  which  can  be  blocked  out,  the  ex- 
posure necessary  for  the  cloud  negative  be- 


ing generally  so  short  in  comparison  to  the 
other,  that  it  matters  little  if  the  shading 
is  exact,  so  that  it  blends  into  the  land- 
scape, unless  there  are  high  lights  near  the 
blending.  The  great  trouble  is  to  have  a 
collection  of  cloud  negatives  sufficiently 
large  to  choose  a  sky  in  keeping  with  each 
picture,  and  to  get  the  clouds  of  the  proper 
density  on  the  slide,  the  tendency  generally 
being  to  have  them  too  dark. 

The  Committee,  in  making  a  few  slides 
for  the  exhibition,  were  enabled  to  conduct 
some  very  interesting  experiments  in  reduc- 
tion by  the  aid  of  the  electric  light,  some- 
thing, probably,  never  attempted  before  in 
slide-making. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  McCollin, 
one  of  the  Thomson-Houston  electric  lamps, 
giving  an  actual  intensity  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred candles,  was  placed  at  our  disposal. 
Mr.  McCollin  also  went  to  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  arranging  the  lamp,  dark- 
room, and  everything  necessary,  giving  us 
the  free  use  of  almost  his  entire  building. 
Certainly  we  could  have  done  very  little 
without  his  valuable  assistance. 

The  lamp  was  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box, 
eighteen  inches  square,  and  about  three  feet 
high,  placed  upright,  and  open  at  the  back 
for  adjusting  the  light.  In  the  front  of  this 
box  a  hole  twelve  inches  square  was  cut,  in 
which  one  end  of  a  wooden  funnel  was  fast- 
ened, at  right  angles  to  the  upright  box. 
This  funnel  was  about  fourteen  inches  long, 
with  parallel  sides ;  over  its  outer  end  a  sheet 
of  pot  opal  glass  was  fastened.  This  being 
about  twenty  inches  from  the  carbon  points 
of  the  lamp,  it  diminished  the  intensity  of 
the  light  some  eighty  per  cent.,  but  gave  the 
essential  requisite  of  equal  illumination  over 
its  entire  surface,  which  was  about  eleven 
inches  square.  Ground  glass  was  suggested 
instead  of  opal,  but  we  felt  convinced  that  so 
even  an  illumination  could  not  be  obtained 
by  its  use,  therefore  it  was  not  tried.  The 
light  was  adjusted  to  the  centre  of  the  fun- 
nel, and  the  end  of  the  camera  holding  the 
negative  placed  within  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  opal  screen.  Gelatine  plates  prepared 
by  Mr.  Carbutt,  and  stated  to  be  a  little 
slower  than  wet  collodion,  were  used.  In 
reducing  from  7x9  and  whole-size  nega- 
tives, with  an  eight-inch  Harrison  portrait 
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lens,  and  about  F-10  stop,  the  exposure  nec- 
essary was  from  three  to  five  minutes ; 
when  developed  by  ferrous-oxalate,  with  an 
alkaline-pyro  developer,  from  three-quar- 
ters to  one  and  one-half  minutes  were  found 
sufficient.  Samuel  M.  Fox. 

A  HINT  ON  TOURISTS'  CAMERAS. 

BY    INQUIRER. 

If  you,  Mr.  Editor,  can  find  space  in  your 
valuable  journal  for  this  short  note,  I  shall 
be  very  glad.  I  write  in  the  interests  of 
both  photographic  tourists  and  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  photographic  apparatus.  To 
look  over  the  catalogues  and  price-lists  of 
the  latter,  one  would  suppose,  at  first  sight, 
that  the  makers  of  American  cameras  had 
left  nothing  to  be  further  desired,  either  on 
the  score  of  cheapness  or  perfect  adaptabil- 
ity to  the  uses  to  which  apparatus  are  to  be 
put.  Presumptuous  as  it  may  seem  to  some, 
I  must,  however,  beg  leave  to  think  differ- 
ently on  one  point.  Most  of  the  tourists' 
cameras  are  made  to  work  either  the  four 
by  five,  or  the  five  by  eight  inch  plate;  and 
all  of  them  are  made  to  hold  the  plate 
horizontally.  The  better  quality  of  them 
are  made  (as  all  cameras  should  be)  with 
swing-back.  I  am  well  aware  that  there 
are  view-makers  who  will  maintain  that  for 
their  work  a  swing-back  is  not  necessary.  I 
do  not  say  good  negatives  cannot  be  made 
without  a  swing-back;  but  I  do  think  they 
can  be  made  with  far  less  trouble  with  one. 
But  suppose,  as  is  often  the  case  with  ama- 
teurs, that  a  view  of  a  narrow  glen,  or  a  tall 
tree,  or  some  such  object,  is  to  be  taken  with 
the  plate  in  a  vertical  position,  how  then  ? 
"  Oh!  justreverseyour  cameraon  itstripod," 
says  the  dealer.  Very  good.  But  suppose, 
again,  that  the  lay  of  the  ground  requires 
the  camera  to  be  tipped  a  little  ;  yet,  to  get 
in  all  your  subject  as  you  wish,  your  dry- 
plate  must  hang  plumb,  what  can  you  do  ? 
Manifestly,  your  swing-back  (now  changed 
from  a  vertical  to  a  horizontal  one)  cannot 
help  you.  You  must  either  make  an  un- 
satisfactory negative,  or  none.  The  question 
I  would  ask  is.  Is  there  no  way  to  avoid 
such  difficulties?  The  matter  seems  a  very 
simple  one  to  me. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Lane,  of  London,  Eng.,  makes 


a  dry-plate  camera  that  does  away  with  the 
above  difficulty.  The  back  section  of  the 
box  is  not  so  deep  from  back  to  front  as  is 
common,  and  there  is  a  frame  supplied  that, 
by  means  of  spring-clips,  can  be  instantly 
removed.  Both  camera  and  frame  are 
made  square,  and  the  double-back  slides 
into  grooves  on  the  back  of  this  frame. 
It  (the  camera)  has  a  single  swing  and  ris- 
ing front.  It  is  apparent  that  the  camera, 
once  fastened  to  the  tripod  and  set  up,  is  at 
once  available  for  pictures  either  horizontal 
or  vertical,  without  change  in  its  position 
on  the  tripod,  and  (another  great  thing 
with  amateurs)  can  be  used  for  single  por- 
traits the  full  size  of  the  plate.  The  camera 
need  not  laecessarily  be  of  very  much  greater 
weight  than  now,  and  the  advantages  gained 
seem  to  me  to  more  than  counterbalance 
that  one  objection.  It  is  to  the  interests  of 
manufacturers  to  make  their  apparatus  as 
attractive  as  possible  to  the  very  rapidly 
increasing  class  of  amateurs  ;  and  I  think, 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  the  im- 
provement here  pointed  out  by  me  would 
help  towards  that  end.  Will  some  of  our 
manufacturers  follow  Mr.  Lane's  example 
and  give  amateurs  a  camera  available  for 
portraits  and  views  such  as  I  have  men- 
tioned? 

HOW  TO  PITT  COLLODION 
TOGETHER. 

Mr.  0.  Pierre  Havens  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing hints,  which  may'  prove  useful  to 
those  who  cannot  calculate  very  closely  as 
to  the  quantities  of  collodion  they  may  re- 
quire, and  yet  wish  to  make  up  small  batches 
without  passing  through  the  troublesome 
routine  of  weighing  and  measuring  everj'- 
thing  at  the  time. 

"  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  receipts  for 
collodion,  all  of  which  have  been  more  or 
less  good,  if  it  had  been  shown  how  to 
place  the  ingredients  together.  I  don't 
propose  to  tell  in  this  article  what  to  put  in, 
but  how  to  put  collodion  together. 

"I  have  a  three-gallon  bottle,  which  I 
fill  with  ether  and  alcohol  in  the  following 
proportion : 

Ether,      ....         16  ounces. 
Alcohol,  ....         14      " 
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"I  then  add  my  iodides  and  bromides, 
dissolving  such  in  a  little  water  as  are  not 
soluble  in  the  stock  solution,  using  a  large 
mortar  for  the  purpose.  Shake  thoroughly 
and  set  aside  to  settle,  which  will  be,  say 
over  night.  Now  this  will  keep  as  long  as 
you  wish.  If  you  want  a  large  or  small 
lot  of  collodion,  pour  your  desired  quantity 
off,  and  add  four  and  a  half  grains  of 
Snowy  and  Climax  ;  or  Climax  and  Hance's 
Cotton,  equal  parts  thoroughly  picked  apart, 
to  each  ounce  of  the  stock  solution  ;  this 
will  give  you  any  desired  quantity  you  like 
in  a  few  hours.  Should  you  ever  have  by 
this  method  any  old  collodion  on  your  hands, 
don't  throw  it  away,  but  drop  a  small  lump 
of  cyanide  in  it,  and  when  it  comes  up  to  a 
good  amber  color,  filter  and  use  with  your 
new.  This  was  given  me  by  a  good  friend 
in  New  York,  and  has  been  of  great  value 
to  me  since.  O.  Pierre  Havens." 


ADVICE  TO  A  BEGINNER. 

BY    JOHN    0.    BROWNE. 

The  interest  in  the  delightful  art  of 
photography  has  received  such  an  impetus 
in  the  last  few  years,  by  reason  of  the  im- 
provement in  rapid  gelatine  dry-plates, 
that  we  hear  constantly  of  persons  making 
inquiries  in  relation  to  the  various  kinds  of 
outfits  suitable  for  their  wants. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  to 
those  thinking  of  taking  up  photography  as 
an  amusement,  some  points  that  may  assist 
in  the  selection  of  the  apparatus  required. 

The  Camera  Box. 
The  first  and  most  important  question  to 
decide  in  purchasing  an  outfit  is  the  size  of 
picture  to  be  made.  This  must  be  well 
considered,  and  when  that  is  settled  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  arrange  the  rest. 
After  many  years'  experience,  I  am  forced 
to  the  conviction  that  the  smaller  the  pic- 
ture the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of 
work  accomplished.  Of  course  large  views 
of  well-selected  subjects  are  far  preferable 
to  small  contact  pictures.  But  the  beginner 
must  remember  that  the  cost  of  an  outfit, 
say  10x8  inches,  is  about  four  times  the 
cost  of  one  5x4,  and  the  cost  does  not  end 
with  the  purchase  of  the  outfit,  as  the  ex- 


pense of  large  plates  is  much  greater  than 
smaller  ones.  In  mentioning  small  plates, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  5x4  inches  is 
the  smallest  practical  picture  worth  con- 
sidering, and  for  amateurs  I  would  strongly 
advise  the  selection  of  that  size.  Camera 
boxes  of  good  quality  can  be  obtained  at 
reasonable  prices  of  any  dealer  in  photo- 
graphic goods.  The  articles  required  to 
make  a  complete  outfit  will  be  one  or  more 
lenses,  a  camera  box,  at  least  three  double 
backs,  a  case  in  which  to  carry  them,  a 
tripod,  focusing  glass,  dark  cloth  to  cover 
the  head,  and  a  lot  of  gelatine  dry-plates. 
These  are  all  that  is  necessary.  The  opera- 
tor must  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
different  methods  for  developing  the  ex- 
posed plates.  This  information  may  be 
obtained  from  books  and  magazines.  But 
experience,  after  all,  is  the  best  school. 
Failures  must  be  expected  at  first,  but  good 
results  will  soon  be  obtained  if  care  and 
attention  be  given  to  the  directions. 

The  Lens. 

Should  the  operator  intend  to  make  land- 
scape pictures  only,  or  groups  out  of  doors  in 
bright  light,  nothing  will  be  found  better 
than  aWilsonian  or  single  lens.  If  portraits 
are  required  to  be  made  indoors,  or  instan- 
taneous pictures  of  animals  and  moving 
objects  out  of  doors,  some  of  the  many  por- 
trait lenses  must  be  used  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  Should  copying  be  the  principal 
object,  lenses  will  be  found  made  especially 
for  that  purpose.  In  other  words,  each 
kind  of  work  requires  a  special  lens  to  do  it 
best.  There  are  some  lenses  that  answer 
quite  as  well  for  landscape  as  copying,  but 
these  lenses  are  wide-angle,  and  not  as  use- 
ful as  lenses  of  longer  focus  would  be  to  the 
operator,  who,  I  will  suppose,  does  not  care 
to  go  to  great  expense  at  first  until  the  ex- 
periment has  proved  successful.  In  view 
of  the  great  variety  of  photographic  lenses 
in  the  market,  and  the  difference  of  opinion 
expressed  by  operators  on  this  subject,  I 
will  not  mention  any  particular  lens,  but 
will  take  it  for  granted  the  amateur  will 
consult  some  of  his  friends  who  are  familiar 
with  his  requirements.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered,however, thatsingle  lenses  are  the  least 
expensive,  portrait  lenses  the  highest  priced. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Chicago  Photographic  Association. — 
A  regular  meeting  was  held  at  Douglass, 
Thompson  &  Co.'s  Warehouse,  229  and  231 
State  Street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  1882. 

The  chair  was  taken  and  meeting  called 
to  order  at  8  o'clock  by  Mr.  Hall,  the  re- 
tiring President,  and  the  minutes  of  last 
meeting  having  been  read  and  approved, 
that  gentleman  delivered  his  Valedictory 
Address,  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  our  retiring  officers,  I  shall  now 
attempt  to  review  briefly  our  labors  of  the 
past  year,  and  if  I  make  a  suggestion  for 
our  future  course  of  action  before  closing, 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  intruding  on 
the  rights  of  my  successor. 

The  eleventh  year  of  the  existence  of  this 
Society  has  been  fraught  with  the  deepest 
interest.  There  has  never  before  been  a 
year,  since  its  organization,  that  we  have 
had  such  uniformly  large  attendance.  Nei- 
ther the  extreme  heat  of  summer  nor  the 
inclement  weather  of  the  winter  has  deterred, 
the  members  from  meeting  here  in  large 
numbers.  There  has  not  been  a  session 
during  the  year  that  has  not  been  largely 
attended,  and  some  of  our  meetings  would 
almost  remind  one  of  a  National  Conven- 
tion. The  subject  of  interest  which  has 
called  together  such  large  numbers,  you  all 
very  well  know  to  be  the  gelatine  dry-plate. 
There  has  been  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  fraternity  to  learn  all  they  could  of  its 
success,  its  progress,  and  the  prospects  of  its 
future  use.  The  powerful  magnet  of  attrac- 
tion, however,  has  been  the  willingness,  on 
the  part  of  those  using  this  plate,  to  freely 
give  their  experience  with  it,  and  to  explain 
the  successful  methods  adopted  by  them  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  they  encountered, 
and  to  exhibit  here  their  beautiful  results. 
It  is  to  these  members  that  we  must  offer 
our  thanks  for  the  deep  interest  which  has 
existed  in  our  Society  during  the  past  year. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  given  our  united 
efforts  for  eleven  years  to  the  advancement 
of  the  art  and  science  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  processes  God  has 
ever  revealed  to  man.     How  well  we  have 


succeeded  in  this  laudable  undertaking,  I  am 
willing  to  leave  to  those  better  qualified  than 
myself  to  judge.  But  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  one  of  Chicago's  finest  photog- 
raphers told  me,  after  his  return  from  the 
Convention  at  New  York,  and  a  tour 
through  New  England  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  last  summer,  that  he  saw  in  no 
city  such  uniformly  good  work  as  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  show-rooms  of  our  Chicago  pho- 
tographers. How  much  credit  is  due  to 
this  Society  for  the  superiority  of  Chicago 
photographs  over  those  of  the  older  cities 
of  the  Eastern  States  and  the  Canadas,  you 
can  judge  as  well  as  myself.  Even  if  we 
have  no  credit  given  us  for  this  high  stand- 
ing of  the  art  in  our  city,  we  do  have  credit 
given  us  in  Mosaics,  just  out,  for  being  the 
best  photographic  Society  in  the  United 
States. 

My  friends,  there  is  a  bright  page  in  the 
history  of  our  Society,  but  do  not  be  de- 
ceived by  being  accorded  the  front  rank, 
and  thus  led  into  the  idea  that  we  can  rest 
on  our  laurels  ;  that  we  have  nothing  more 
to  do;  for  we  have  just  got  into  a  position 
now  where  we  can  accomplish  more  good 
than  ever  before,  if  every  member  can  but 
comprehend  our  standing  as  a  Society,  and 
realize  his  own  duty,  with  the  determina- 
tion to  do  that  duty.  For  the  photographers 
of  the  whole  United  States,  yea,  of  the 
whole  world,  are  looking  anxiously  every 
month  for  the  reports  of  this  Association  ; 
consequently,  our  influence  is  greater  and 
far  more  extended  than  it  was  a  few  years 
ago. 

Gentlemen,  thus  far  I  have  presented  to 
you  the  bright  side  of  the  picture ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  a  dark  side,  of 
which  I  was  very  forcibly  reminded  a  few 
weeks  ago.  I  happened  to  step  into  one  of 
our  city  galleries  ;  a  minute  afterwards  a 
young  photographer  came  in.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  him  as  the  President  of  the  Chi- 
cago Photographic  Association.  Said  he, 
"Oh,  yes!  I  once  attended  one  of  their 
meetings,  but  was  not  favorably  impressed, 
and  never  went  again."  I  replied,  "It 
might  have  been  an  unfavorable  session.  If 
you  had  continued  to  meet  with  us,  doubt- 
less you  would  have  become  better  pleased." 
Here  the  proprietor  of  the  gallery  joined 
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in  :  "  Yes,  it  is  a  good  place  to  go  for  those 
who  want  to  learn  more  of  photography, 
but,"  he  added,  in  language  more  forcible 
than  reverential,  "  I  do  not  want  to  learn 
more  of  photography  until  I  can  get  better 
paid  for  what  I  already  know." 

Tupper,  in  his  Proverbial  Philosophy, 
says,  "  For  there  is  no  error  so  crooked,  but 
it  hath  in  it  some  lines  of  truth  ;  nor  is  any 
poison  so  deadly,  that  it  serveth  not  some 
wholesome  use." 

So  it  is  in  this  case.  I  see  in  the  error  of 
that  man's  profane  words,  which  are  so  well 
calculated  to  poison  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  opposed  or  indifferent  to  our  Society  and 
the  efforts  of  its  members,  a  line  of  truth. 
For,  how  often  do  we  hear  of  a  photog- 
rapher getting  anything  for  "  knowing 
how,"  especially  in  Chicago?  If  he  gets 
paid  for  time  and  materials,  he  is  a  lucky 
man.  The  very  idea  of  getting  anything 
for  "  knowing  how,"  may  be  absurd  to  some 
photographers.  I  judge  it  must  be  to  those 
I  have  heard  figure  like  this:  "The  paper 
will  cost  so  much,  the  chemicals  so  much  ;" 
he  pauses,  then  says,  "  well,  I  have  to  keep 
an  operator  and  a  printer,  and  a  girl  in  the 
reception-room ;  I  guess  with  a  little  extra 
exertion  they  can  do  this  work,  without 
neglecting  any  of  our  regular  custom.  I 
know  the  offer  is  but  a  few  cents  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  materials,  but  it  will  be  so 
much  towards  paying  the  help."  So  he  de- 
cides to  take  the  mere  pittance  offered  him 
by  the  customer,  without  giving  a  thought 
to  the  influence  such  a  transaction  will  have 
on  his  business,  and  his  neighbor's,  too.  He 
does»not  even  take  into  his  calculations  the 
necessary  time  that  it  will  consume  to  do 
the  work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  and 
money  it  has  cost  to  learn  how  to  do  that 
work  in  a  proper  and  acceptable  manner. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  possessing  a 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  business 
figuring  in  that  way  ?  I  once  knew  a  team- 
ster who  was  applied  to  by  a  merchant  to 
move  a  safe  from  his  store  to  another  a  few 
blocks  away.  Upon  the  teamster  naming 
the  price  he  would  charge,  the  merchant 
looked  surprised,  and  said,  "  Is  not  that  a 
large  price  just  for  moving  that  safe  ?"  The 
teamster  answered,  "  My  dear  sir,  it  is  not 
all  for  moving  the  safe."     "  Pray  tell  me 


what  it  is  for,  then  ?"  said  the  merchant,  in 
some  astonishment.  "A  part  of  it,"  replied 
the  teamster,  "  is  for  knowing  how."  It  is 
evident  that  man  was  not  merely  a  team- 
ster, but  a  thorough  business  man  as  well, 
and  expected  some  pay  for  his  knowledge 
and  responsibility  as  well  as  the  hard  work 
he  was  called  upon  to  perform. 

I  have  said  that  our  city  has  the  credit 
of  possessing  the  best  photographers  and 
the  best  photographic  society  in  the  United 
States,  but  who  ever  heard  it  said  that  we 
have  the  best  business  men  engaged  in  our 
profession  ?  I  think  no  one.  You  will 
pardon  me  for  saying  it,  but  it  is  a  fact 
well  known  that  photographers  stand  very 
low  as  business  men.  And  it  is  my 
opinion  that  this  is  the  key  to  all  our 
difficulty  in  getting  prices  that  the  quality 
of  our  work  should  demand.  I  know  some 
attribute  the  cheap  prices  to  the  "dilettanti  " 
engaged  in  the  art;  but  I  must  beg  leave  to 
differ  from  such,  for  I  believe  it  simply  due 
to  the  lack  of  proper  business  education  by 
our  artists.  Undoubtedly'  some  of  you  will 
say,  "  Well,  if  it  is  so,  what  has  this 
Society  to  do  about  it?"  1  ask  all  such 
persons,  "  What  has  this  Society  had  to 
do  with  the  art  and  science  of  photogra- 
phy for  the  past  eleven  years  ?"  Now, 
I  have  come  to  the  point  where  I  want  to 
make  the  suggestion.  We  discussed  at  one 
time,  with  a  good  deal  of  warmth  and  in- 
terest, "  l)e  Legibus,"  as  applied  to  the  art 
of  photography.  Now,  let  us  have  it  dis- 
cussed with  equal  interest,  applying  it  to 
the  business  of  photography ;  let  us  have 
lectures  on  business  rules,  and  the  best 
methodsof  applying  them  to  our  advantage. 
Let  us  have  papers  read  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  let  us  have  free  and  friendly 
discussions  on  the  same.  And  I  feel  assured 
that  in  less  than  half  of  eleven  years  we 
shall  see  our  prices  improving,  our  standing 
among  business  men  elevated,  and  more  of 
our  fraternity  with  homes  of  their  own, 
and  with  lighter  hearts  ;  we  shall  see  them 
happier  men.  I  beseech  you  all  to  give 
this  suggestion  careful  consideration,  and 
determine  in  your  own  minds  if  it  is  not 
worth  a  trial. 

My  friends,  I  presume  this  is  the  last 
time   I   shall   ever   have  the   privilege   of 
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calling  the  members  of  this  Associatioii 
to  order,  therefore  I  desire  to  thank  you  for 
the  many  kindnesses  I  have  received  at 
your  hands,  and  to  say  to  you  that  I  have 
enjoyed  this  position  more  than  I  ever  did 
a  similar  one  in  my  life.  The  deep  interest 
manifested  by  the  members  in  the  work 
before  us,  and  the  perfect  harmony  that  has 
existed  in  our  ranks  the  past  year,  have 
been  great  sources  of  gratification  to  me. 

And  now  that  I  am  about  to  retire  from 
this  pleasant  position,  it  gives  me  renewed 
gratification  to  know  that  the  duties  of  this 
chair  are  to  be  entrusted  to  one  who  has 
been  tried  and  found  worthy  and  well 
qualified.  I  had  hoped  to  enjoy  the  grati- 
fication, this  evening,  of  personally  calling 
on  my  successor,  your  President  elect,  to 
take  this  chair  ;  but,  since  fate  has  decreed 
otherwise,  Mr.  Douglass  being  detained  at 
home  by  sickness,  I  take  equal  pleasure 
in  calling  upon  one  who,  though  his  second 
in  office,  is  his  equal  in  experience,  your 
Yiee-President,  Mr.  P.  B.  Greene.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Greene,  hereupon  taking  the  chair, 
said  that  not  only  was  he  a  poor  speech- 
maker  naturally,  but  was  on  this  occasion 
totally  unprepared  to  say  anything,  as  he 
had  felt  confident  his  superior  officer  would 
be  present.  Indeed,  knowing  well  Mr. 
Douglass'  regular  and  punctual  habits,  and 
his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Associa- 
tion, he  (Mr.  G.)  had  been  congratulating 
himself  on  the  prospect  of  his  official  posi- 
tion proving  entirely  a  nominal  one,  and 
being,  in  fact,  a  "full  private"  the  whole 
term  ;  and  he  still  hoped  this  would  be  the 
first,  last,  and  only  occasion  during  the  year 
that  he  would  be  called  on  to  preside.  But, 
as  fate  had  been  against  him  this  time,  he 
would  do  his  best,  and  thanked  the  members 
for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him.  He 
would  now  call  on  the  retiring  Second  Vice- 
President  (First  Vice-President  being  ab- 
sent) for  such  remarks  as  he  might  consider 
appropriate. 

Mr.  Gentile,  in  reply,  said  he  did  not  see 
that  any  room  was  left  for  any  remarks  on 
his  part ;  Mr.  Hall  had  so  thoroughly  gone 
over  the  ground.  He  would  only  observe, 
that  he  cordially  agreed  with  all  that  gen- 
tleman bad  said,  and  hoped  to  see  his  sug- 


gestions acted  on  by  the  members.  This 
Society  ought  to  have  a  much  larger  mem- 
bership—  the  number  who  actually  paid 
their  dues  was  very  small.  Perhaps  some- 
thing of  this  might  be  due  to  their  method 
of  conducting  their  meetings  ;  he  recollected 
that  in  Boston  they  used  to  have  much  more 
social  gatherings. 

The  Secretary's  report  was  now  presented. 
This  was  very  brief,  and  from  it  appear  the 
following  facts  :  1.  The  actual  membership 
of  the  Association  is  an  unknown  quan- 
tity. No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
enforce  the  provision  in  the  Constitution 
relating  to  payment  of  dues,  so  that  no 
member's  name  has  ever  been  expunged 
from  the  roll  for  non-payment  thereof 
moreover,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lat 
Secretary  never  made  any  report,  and  kept 
his  books  in  such  shape  that  no  one  else  can 
understand  them,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  who 
has  paid  dues  for  1881,  except  in  case  of 
those  who  paid  since  the  present  Secretary 
came  into  office.  The  number  of  new 
members  who  have  joined  during  the  last 
year  is  14;  number  who  have  paid  dues  for 
1882,  20 ;  but  in  explanation  of  this  latter 
figure,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  at- 
tendance at  the  last  (election)  meeting  was 
unusually  small,  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  few  "politicians  "  among  us. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  as  follows  : 
Cash  balance  on  hand,  February  1st,  1881, 
$26.20;  received  during  the  year,  $34.00; 
cash  paid,  $20.50;  balance  on  hand,  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  1882,  $39.70. 

These  reports  were  accepted  and  placed 
on  file.  • 

The  next  business  in  order  was  the  report 
of  Committee  (Mr.  Gentile)  on  Circular  of 
the  Societe  Frangaise  des  Archives  Photo- 
graphiques,  Historiques,  et  Monumentales 
(Comite  Daguerre),  asking  the  Association 
to  contribute  towards  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  monument  to  Daguerre,  which 
was  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  Your 
Committee  appointed  at  last  meeting  to  re- 
port on  the  communication  received  from 
the  Societe  Frangaise  des  Archives  Pho- 
tographiques,  Historiques, et  Monumentales, 
would  recommend  that  this  Society  enter- 
tain the  same,  because  the  photographers 
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of  Chicago  will  honor  themselves  by  sub- 
scribing (even  though  it  be  a  small  sum)  to 
tjie  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
the  greatest  of  photographers,  the  discoverer 
of  the  Art  Science,  the  great  Daguerre,  to 
whom  we  all,  especially  his  followers,  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  the  best  way  for  us  to 
show  that  we  appreciate  the  genius  of  that 
great  French  artist,  will  be  for  us  to  send  our 
mite  to  assist  in  erecting  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  We  assuredly  can  afford  to 
do  so,  as  it  is  not  often  we  are  called  on  to 
contribute  to  the  building  of  monuments  to 
departed  members  of  our  fraternity.  Not 
because  photographers  are  not  great  men ,  but 
they  never — -that  is,  hardly  ever — seem  to  de- 
part from  this  globe.  It  must  be  a  healthy 
profession,  or  we  might  have  been  oftener 
called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  erection  of 
monuments  to  the  great  and  distinguished 
of  our  art  science. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  appropriate  to  give 
the  particulars  of  what  our  French  friends 
are  doing,  and  have  done,  on  this  subject, 
and  the  following  information  I  have  ob- 
tained by  translating  the  papers  that  were 
addressed  to  this  Society,  and  I  think  will 
prove  of  great  interest  to  us. 

I  will  first  read  the  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Society  to  the  President 
of  ours. 

"  SOCIETH  FrANCAISE  DES  ARCHIVES    PhOTOGRAPH- 
IQUES,  HiSTORIQUES,  ET  MoNUJIENTALES. 

"  Office  of  the  Management,  7  Rue  des  Penitents. 

"  Paris,  November,  1881. 

"  Mr.  President  :  "We  have  the  honor  to 
address  you  the  enclosed  circular  relative  to 
the  fhonument  that  we  desire  to  erect  to  the 
memory  of  Daguerre.  You  will  be  kind 
enough  to  bring  the  matter  before  your 
honorable  Society,  and  we  take  pleasure  in 
thinking,  Mr.  President,  that  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  all  to  participate  in  our  work 
of  gratitude.  We  beg,  Mr.  President,  that 
both  you  and  your  honorable  colleagues 
will  accept  the  assurance  of  our  most  cor- 
dial friendship. 

"  E.  Letellier, 

"  President  Daguerre  Committee. 

"We  also  send  you,  at  the  same  time,  some 
subscription  lists  and  circulars." 

The  circulars  referred  to  read  as  follows : 


"  On  the  25th  of  August,  1880,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  oflBce  of  the  Societe  Fran- 
gaise,  of  which  M.  Letellier  is  President, 
conformably  with  the  notice  previously 
given,  and  M.  Letellier  addressed  the 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  Daguerre. 

"  M.  Collard,  President  of  the  Society 
'  L'Union  Photographique  de  France,' 
gave  an  account  of  the  steps  already  taken 
by  him  on  this  subject.  He  told  them  of 
the  reception  that  he,  together  with  MM. 
Glaise  and  Versnaeyer,  had  received  from 
the  Mayor  and  municipality  of  Cormeilles- 
en-Parisis,  at  their  meeting  of  13th  of  April, 
1880,  and  at  which  they  voted  to  subscribe 
one  thousand  francs. 

"  Afterwards,  M.  Collard  reminded  them 
of  the  previous  steps  that  had  been  taken 
on  June  11th,  1879,  with  the  Mayor  of  Petit- 
Bry,  the  locality  in  which  Daguerre  spent 
the  second  part  of  his  life,  and  also  the  place 
where  he  had  made  part  of  his  researches, 
and  had  labored  to  arrive  at  the  discovery 
which  was  to  render  his  name  illustrious, 
and  lastly,  it  is  the  place  where  he  died,  and 
the  resting-place  of  his  remains.  Mons. 
Collard  and  his  colleagues  gathered,  with 
veneration,  the  testimony  of  esteem  and 
admiration  in  which  the  memory  of 
Daguerre  is  held  in  this  neighborhood. 
Furthermore,  M.  Collard  recalled  the  reso- 
lution that  was  passed  by  the  bureau  of  the 
society  '  L'L^nion  Photographique  '  at  its 
meetings  of  16th  April  and  20th  May,  1880, 
which  authorized  the  Societe  des  Archives 
Photographiques,  etc.,  to  continue  the  work 
of  obtaining  subscriptions  to  the  monument 
for  Daguerre,  which  the  former  Society 
could  not  carry  on  any  longer. 

"Mons.  Letellier  accepted  this  mission 
on  the  part  of  his  Society,  of  which  he  is 
managing  director.  Information  of  the 
same  was  given  to  the  Mayor  and  munici- 
pality of  Cormeilles-en-Parisis,  and  M. 
Letellier  said  that  he  would  give  in  his 
journal,  the  Revue  Photographique,  all  the 
publicity  possible  to  ensure  the  success  of 
this  work,  to  which  he  thought  the  whole 
press  would  lend  its  indispensable  and 
kindly  assistance.  Mons.  Letellier  more- 
over expressed  the  hope  that  not  only  the 
photographic  world,  but  that  the  world  of 
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science,  arts,  and  commerce  would  partici- 
pate to  honor  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
citizen  whose  labors  have  given  the  world 
such  a  useful  discovery.  M,  Collard  agrees 
with  M.  Glaise  that  the  name  of  Daguerre 
is  more  widely  known  and  popular  than 
that  of  Nicephore  Niepce,  and  without  wish- 
ing to  detract  anything  from  the  merit  of 
the  learned  Niepce,  and  the  part  he  has  in 
this  marvellous  discovery  with  which  we 
are  occupied,  we  must  notstop  at  jealousies 
or  the  slightest  insinuations  which  have  no 
serious  foundation  in  any  document,  but 
might  cast  a  slur  on  the  memory  of  Da- 
guerre. If  the  town  of  Chalons-sur-Saone 
honors  itself  by  counting  Nicephore  Niepce 
among  the  number  of  its  children,  and  de- 
mands a  statute  for  him,  the  whole  world 
has  proclaimed  the  name  of  Daguerre,  and 
Cormeilles-en-Parisis,  which  gave  birth  to 
this  great  artist,  has  the  right  to  be  proud 
of  him  and  demand  for  him  a  monument. 
Niepce  died  before  he  was  able  to  say,  like 
Daguerre,  '  I  have  found  ;'  but  at  this 
time  very  little  separated  him  from  the  re- 
sult which  was  found,  but  this  result  he  did 
not  arrive  at ;  whilst  it  is  indisputable  that 
Daguerre  obtained,  and  presented  to  the 
Academy,  the  first  practical  Daguerrian 
proof,  and  from  that  moment  photography 
was  invented  ;  it  existed  ;  it  was  from  this 
point  of  departure  that  a  series  of  discoveries 
and  improvements  were  constantly  being 
made,  which  enrich  photographic  science. 

"To  Daguerre,  then,  is  due  the  greatest 
part  of  the  glory  of  being  the  inventor, 
and  Parliament,  in  voting  to  him  a  recom- 
pense in  exchange  for  his  giving  to  the 
world  his  process,  only  accorded  to  him  a 
very  slight  recognition,  considering  the  re- 
sults obtained  to-day. 

"  The  Societe  des  Archives  Photograph- 
iques,  Historiques,  et  Monumentales,  at  its 
meeting  of  25th  August,  1880,  proposed  to 
form  a  committee  and  sub-committees,  in 
order  to  organize  and  collect  subscriptions 
destined  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Daguerre,  in  one  of  the  squares  in  his  na- 
tive city,  Cormeilles-en-Parisis.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Societe  des  Archives  invites  the 
Secretaries  to  write  up  a  notice  on  Daguerre, 
and  members  of  the  Society,  also  savants, 
artists,   and    photographers,    who   are    not 


members  of  the  Society,  are  invited  to  send 
in  any  notes  that  may  be  useful. 

"  M.  Collard  proposed  that  all  active  mem- 
bers should  organize  sub-committees  in  the 
provinces,  to  gather  subscriptions.  The  de- 
signs for  the  monument  will  be  put  in  com- 
petition." 

Then  follow  lists  of  committees,  etc. 
There  is  another  circular,  dated  Paris,  5th 
February,  1881,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

"Societe  des  Archives  Photographiques,  Histor- 
iques, ET  Monumentales.    Daguerre  Committee. 

"Honored  Sir:  The  two  men  to  whom 
our  century  owes  one  of  its  most  wonderful 
discoveries,  photography,  have  the  right  to 
live  eternally  before  the  admiration  of  grate- 
ful generations.  N  icephore  Niepce  will  soon 
have  his  public  monument  at  Chalons-sur- 
Saone,  his  native  city.  Daguerre  ought  also 
to  have  his.  Penetrated  with  this  idea  of 
doing  justice,  we  have  decided — and  in  har- 
mony with  the  municipal  administration  of 
Cormeilles-en-Parisis,  the  birthplace  of  Da- 
guerre— to  organize  a  subscription  in  favor 
of  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  this  locality, 
in  honor  of  the  eminent  man  and  artist- 
painter  who  first  gave  to  France  the  dio- 
rama, and  to  the  whole  world  the  astonish- 
ing discovery  which  was  first  known  under 
the  name  of  '  Daguerrotypy.' 

"The  municipal  administration  of  Cor- 
meilles-en-Parisis has  headed  the  subscrip- 
tion list  with  a  thousand  francs.  Being 
persuaded  that  the  whole  world  will  take  it 
as  an  honor  to  participate  in  this  work  of 
gratitude,  the  committee  makes  an  appeal 
for  j'our  kind  assistance. 

"The  names  of  subscribers,  with  the 
amount  given,  will  be  published  in  the  Revue 
Photographique  lUustre,  the  organ  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  each  subscriber  of  three  francs 
and  upwards  will  receive,  free  of  charge,  a 
magnificent  portrait,  with  the  autograph  of 
Daguerre,  reproduced  by  a  process  that  will 
never  fade." 

I  think  it  will  not  be  out  of  place,  in 
closing  this  report,  to  give  some  data  in  the 
history  of  the  discoveries  by  Niepce  and 
Daguerre. 

It  was  as  far  back  as  the  commencement 
of  this  century  that  Nicephore  Niepce 
formed  the  idea  of  making  pictures  by  the 
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aid  of  light.  It  was  in  the  year  1814  he 
commenced  his  researches  in  this  direction, 
but  at  first  with  poor  success,  and  for  years 
he  labored  with  great  patience  and  perse- 
verance, and  little  by  little  made  headway, 
until  at  last  he  made  pictures  by, the  aid  of 
light.  He  was  the  first  to  call  to  his  aid,  in 
making  pictures,  the  invention  of  an  Italian, 
Porta,  the  camera  obscura,  which  was  in- 
vented nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 

In  the  year  1826,  Niepce  produced  some 
pictures,  which,  to-day,  would  not  be  con- 
sidered very  satisfactory.  It  was  not  until 
1829  that  Daguerre  and  Niepce  joined  to- 
gether to  work  out  the  same  results ;  and 
they  worked  together  until  the  death  of 
Niepce,  in  1833,  when,  of  course,  Daguerre 
became  possessed  of  all  Niepce's  secrets, 
and  five  years  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
Daguerre  succeeded  in  showing  proofs  that 
he  could  make  a  picture  in  a  manner  that 
was  practical,  and  in  the  year  1838  he  pre- 
sented satisfactory  proofs  to  the  French 
Academy  of  his  achievement.  At  that  time 
an  immense  excitement  was  caused,  and 
every  one  wanted  to  know  how  pictures 
were  made.  It  was  on  August  19th,  1839, 
that  Daguerre's  secret  of  making  pictures 
by  the  aid  of  light  was  made  public,  and 
the  French  Government  showed  its.appre- 
ciution  of  the  value  of  the  discoveries  by 
giving  to  Daguerre  a  pension  of  §1200,  and 
to  the  son  of  Niepce,  |500. 

We  all  know  that  Prof.  Morse  was  the 
first  to  bring  over  Daguerre's  invention  to 
this  country. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  would 
state  that,  in  speaking  of  the  subject  to 
several  photographers  and  stock-dealers  in 
the  city,  these  gentlemen  have  manifested 
great  willingness  to  contribute  towards  this 
praiseworthy  object. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

C.  Gentile, 

Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and 
the  committee  discharged. 

A  rather  animated  discussion  followed  as 
to  the  best  method  of  going  to  work  in  re- 
sponse to  the  invitation  of  the  French 
Society.  As  to  the  main  question,  that 
something  worthy  of  the  Association  should 
be   done,  there   was   great   unanimity,  but  ' 


each  member  seemed  to  have  his  peculiar 
notions  as  to  how  it  should  be  done ;  and 
several  gentlemen  clung  to  their  ideas  so 
pertinaciously,  that  much  time  was  con- 
sumed without  arriving  at  any  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question.  Finally,  it  was 
resolved  to  lay  the  matter  over  until  next 
meeting,  and  meanwhile  a  committee  of 
three  (Gentile,  Smith,  and  H.  G.  Thompson) 
appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  among  the 
fraternity  in  this  cit}'. 

The  next  business  on  the  programme  was 
a  discussion  on  '■  Acetate  of  Lead  as  a  Hypo- 
eliminator."  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  however  (and  the  average  Chicago 
photographer,  whether  it  is  "  greatly  to  his 
credit  "  or  not,  unquestionably  has  a  strong 
predilection  for  keeping  good  hours,  at  least 
as  far  as  society  meetings  are  concerned), 
this  subject  did  not  have  justice  done  to  it. 
The  Chair  called  on  Dr.  Garrison  to  give 
the  meeting  some  information  as  to  the 
chemical  reactions  involved.  Dr.  Garrison, 
in  replj',  said  he  had  never  studied  this 
particular  question,  and  was  not  specially 
posted  on  it,  but  he  had  been  asked  by  the 
newly-elected  President  to  say  something 
on  the  subject,  and  found  his  name  on  the 
notices  in  that  connection.  He  had  done 
very  little  printing  on  albumen  paper  him- 
self, most  of  his  experiments  being  directed 
towards  the  production  of  transparencies 
for  the  lantern  and  microscope,  etc.  But 
he  had  some  practical  experience  with  hypo, 
and,  from  general  chemical  knowledge, 
could  probably  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject.  Now,  hyposulphite  of  soda  con- 
sists of  two  atoms  of  sodium,  two  of  sul- 
phur (S.),andthreeof oxygen(0.).  Theonly 
difference  between  it  and  sulphite  of  soda 
is  that  the  latter  has  one  atom  less  of  sul- 
phur— its  formula  being,  sodium  two,  sul- 
phur one,  and  oxygen  three.  Sulphate  of 
soda,  again,  has  one  atom  of  sulphur  and 
four  of  oxygen.  Hyposulphite  is  converted 
into  sulphate  by  replacing  one  atom  of  sul- 
phur by  one  of  oxygen.  This  change  is 
liable  to  occur  spontaneously  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  but  in  the  presence  of  lead  salts 
it  proceeds  much  more  rapidly.  It  is  the 
old  fundamental  law  of  chemistry, — one  ele- 
ment begging,  as  it  were,  for  another.  In 
this  case  the  hyposulphurous   acid   radical 
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exchanges  one  atom  of  S.  for  one  of  O.  But 
in  order  that  this  exchange  can  be  made, 
some  body  must  be  present  that  wants  the 
sulphur,  and  here  is  where  your  lead  salts 
come  in  :  suppose,  for  instance,  you  use 
acetate  of  lead,  which  is  greedy  for  sulphur, 
the  sulphuric  acid  radical  combines  with  the 
lead,  making  a  beautiful  white  substance,  in- 
soluble in  water — sulphate  of  lead — while 
the  oxygen  thus  set  free  combines  with  the 
sodium,  forming  acetate  of  soda.  This 
change  takes  place  very  rapidly  ;  the  sul- 
phate of  lead  is  entirely  insoluble  in  water, 
and  in  any  but  very  strong  acids,  and  as  any 
hypo  remaining  in  the  prints  is  probably 
changed  to  this  compound,  which  is  perma- 
nent and  white,  it  is,  of  course,  harmless. 

Mr.  Greene. — In  using  acetate  of  lead 
to  remove  hypo,  a  milkiness,  more  or  less 
marked,  according  to  the  sample  of  water 
used,  occurs  when  it  is  dissolved.  It  is 
usual  to  get  rid  of  this  effect  by  adding 
acetic  acid.  What  effect,  if  any,  does  this 
have  on  the  prints? 

Dr.  Garrison. — The  carbonic  acid  in 
the  water  combines  with  the  lead,  forming 
carbonate  of  lead.  Acetic  acid  redissolves 
this.  Nitric  acid  might  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  the  other  being  more 
volatile  is  soonest  got  rid  of,  and,  therefore, 
preferable. 

Mr.  Smith. — -I  formerly  used  acetate  of 
lead  for  the  purpose  in  question,  and  at  first 
liked  it ;  thought  it  saved  me  a  great  deal 
of  washing,  and,  moreover,  it  enabled  me 
to  mount  my  prints  the  same  day  they 
were  printed,  instead  of  leaving  them  soak- 
ing all  night,  as  I  had  previously  done. 
Besides  the  obvious  convenience  of  this,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  prints  looked  better  for 
this  rapid  washing,  and  certainly  there  was 
a  smaller  percentage  of  spoiled  prints.  But 
I  have  now  entirely  discontinued  its  use, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prints  faded — 
many  of  them  turning  yellow  in  two  weeks. 

Dr.  Garrison. — I  did  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  recommending,  or  condemn- 
ing, the  use  of  the  salt  in  question.  My 
remarks  were  designed  to  be  confined  to  a 
brief  description  of  the  chemical  reactions 
involved,  leaving  the  members  to  make  such 
practical  application  thereof  as  their  judg- 
ment should  dictate.     But  it  seems  to  me 


that  Mr.  Smith's  trouble  is  easily  explained. 
I  have  already  said  that  acetate  of  soda  is 
one  of  the  products  of  the  double  decom- 
position that  takes  places  when  acetate  of 
lead  comes  in  contact  with  hypo-soda.  Now 
this  acetate  of  soda  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
quescent salts  known  ;  so  much  so  that,  if 
sprinkled  around  loose  in  a  room  containing 
air  in  a  normal  state  as  to  moisture,  it  will 
rapidly  dissolve.  Now,  if  this  salt  is  not 
thoroughly  washed  out  of  the  prints,  it  will, 
after  they  are  dried  and  mounted,  collect 
moisture  from  the  surrounding  air,  and  thus 
keep  the  surface  of  the  print  in  a  damp, 
sticky  condition,  very  favorable  to  fading. 

Mr.  Hall. — In  the  early  days  of  pho- 
tography, when  the  great  bulk  of  its  fol- 
lowers knew  very  little  of  chemistry,  we 
were  very  apt  to  adopt  any  suggestion  com- 
ing from  those  few  who  were  better  informed 
on  the  subject  than  ourselves.  In  the  days 
of  which  I  speak,  it  was  the  custom  to  tone 
and  fix  at  one  operation — the  old  "  sulphur 
toning."  Well,  we  happened  to  hear  that 
acetate  of  lead  was  a  good  toner,  and, 
amongst  others,  I  tried  it,  and  liked  it — gave 
good  tones,  and  worked  easily.  But  after 
awhile  I  found  that  it  was  very  treacherous. 
Some  of  the  prints  lasted  for  years  without 
showing  any  sign  of  fading,  while  others 
turned  yellow  in  less  than  a  month.  What 
was  the  cause  of  this  uncertain  action  ?  I 
never  found  out,  but  finally  abandoned  the 
process. 

Mr.  Greene. — I  have  used  acetate  of 
lead  for  nearly  four  years  as  a  means  of 
removing  the  last  traces  of  hypo  from  my 
prints,  and  during  that  time  I  have  not  seen 
a  print  show  the  least  sign  of  fading.  Some 
of  them  have  been  hanging  up,  exposed  to 
light  and  atmospheric  influences,  over  three 
years.  And,  with  due  deference  to  Dr. 
Garrison's  superior  chemical  knowledge,  I 
must  differ  from  him  as  to  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Smith's  ditficulties.  It  is  not,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  acetate  of  soda  left  in  the 
prints,  nor  any  other  product  of  the  lead 
treatment  that  causes  the  fading.  It  is  the 
hypo,  which  has  never  been  touched  by  the 
lead-salt  at  all.  Mr.  Smith,  as  we  all  know, 
handles  very  large  numbers  of  prints,  and, 
besides  that,  is  prevented  by  his  other  busi- 
ness occupations  from  giving  his  personal 
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supervision  to  this  part  of  his  gallery-work. 
Therefore,  he  has  to  rely  on  his  help,  and  it 
is  not  to  he  wondered  at  if  they,  towards  the 
close  of  a  busy  day,  with  a  large  accumula- 
tion of  prints  to  tone,  fix,  and  wash,- should 
be  inclined  to  rush  the  thing  through,  and 
slap  the  prints  into  the  lead  solution  in  large 
batches.  In  this  way  they  stick  together, 
and  the  solution,  during  the  short  time  they 
remain  in  it,  has  no  chance  to  reach  some 
of  them  at  all — thus  the  hypo  is  not  re- 
moved. It  may  be  objected  here,  that  prob- 
ably no  greater  care  was  taken  under  the 
old  system  of  washing,  before  Mr.  Smith 
introduced  the  lead  business  ;  but  that  gen- 
tleman has  himself  informed  the  meeting 
that  it  was  formerly  his  custom  to  leave  the 
prints  washing  all  night,  whereas  under  the 
lead  treatment  he  mounted  them  the  same 
day.  N^ow,  I  will  give  you  my  own  ■>nodus 
operandij&nd  I  believe  that  any  one  following 
the  same  system  will  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  permanence  in  the  results. 
After  the  prints  are  fixed,  take  them,  one 
at  a  time,  out  of  the  hypo  and  place  them 
in  a  strong  solution  of  salt  in  water  ;  let 
them  stay  in  this  fifteen  minutes.  Drain 
oft"  the  salt  solution,  wash  three  times  with 
water,  draining  dry  each  time,  and  fill  up 
the  dish  again  with  water,  leaving  the 
prints  in  it.  Next,  prepare  your  lead  solu- 
tion thus  :  Dissolve  one  ounce  of  acetate  of 
lead  in  twenty  ounces  of  water  ;  this  is  the 
stock  solution.  Take  one-half  ounce  of  this, 
and  add  to  it  from  one  to  two  gallons  of 
water ;  adding  acetic  acid  until  the  milkiness 
disappears.  The  solution  should  now  test  de- 
cidedly^ acid.  Put  your  prints  into  this  solu- 
tion one  at  a  time ;  let  them  stay  in  about  five 
minutes,  and  take  them  out  again  one  at  a 
time.  Now,  wash  in  four  changes  of  water  in 
the  way  you  did  after  fixing.  Keep  the 
prints  moving  all  the  time  to  ensure  thor- 
ough washing.  Take  them  out  and  mount 
them.  When  dry,  rub  them  well  with  a  tuft 
of  cotton,  to  remove  any  precipitate  of  sul- 
phate of  lead  that  may  be  on  them.  They 
are  now  ready  for  spotting  out  and  bur- 
nishing. By  following  these  directions,  you 
will  have  brilliant  and  permanent  pictures, 
but  if  you  put  them  into  the  solutions  by 
handfuls,  they  will  not  be  half  done  in  any 
of  them,  and  your  work  will  be  a  failure. 


Mr.  Hall. — I  would  like  Mr.  Greene  to 
explain  his  reason  for  using  the  lead — what 
advantage  does  it  confer  ? 

Mr.  Greene. — Quick  washing.  Only 
twenty  minutes  being  required  for  the  op- 
erations I  have  just  described. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  first  "Wednesday 
in  March.  F.  H.  Davies,  Secretary, 

No.  78  Michigan  Avenue. 

Association  of  Operative  Photogra- 
phers OF  New  York. — A  regular  meeting 
was  held  January  7th,  1882,  President 
Coonley  in  the  chair.  All  the  officers  were 
present  except  the  Treasurer.  The  minutes 
of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company, 
through  Mr.  Hallenbeck,  presented  to  the 
Association,  No  2  of  Scovill's  Serials  on 
Photography.  Also  were  received,  British 
Journ.  of  Photography,  London  Photographic 
News,  Philadelphia  Photographer,  Anthony's 
Bulletin,  and  the  Photographic  Thnes,  for  all 
of  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given. 

Mr.  Koche  exhibited  a  large  number  of 
prints  made  on  "Anthony's"  new  pre- 
servative paper. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck  also  exhibited  a  dry-plate 
1/intern,  manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 
Scovill's.  All  dry-plate  workers  present 
expressed  their  admiration  of  this  useful 
little  utensil. 

In  continuation  of  discussing  the  subject 
"  Fading  of  Prints,"  Mr.  Atwood  showed  a 
collection  of  prints,  similar  to  those  ex- 
hibited before.  A  further  discussion  elicited 
nothing  new. 

Mr.  Field,  speaking  on  the  quality  of  the 
negative,  as  an  agent  to  obtain  permanent 
prints,  said.  If  a  weak  negative  is  printed 
from,  the  result,  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge, cannot  be  doubted.  It  can , by  the  short 
exposure  it  requires,  give  only  a  weak  print ; 
then  the  reduction  of  the  chloride  of  silver  is 
only  imperfect,  and  owing  to  the  paucity  of 
silver  in  the  deposit  it  cannot  receive  gold 
enough  to  make  the  print  permanent.  The 
difi"erent  tones  and  density  of  negatives  are 
the  first  conditions  of  the  results  we  obtain. 
The  tone  or  color  of  the  negative  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  greatest  importance,  and  to  ob- 
tain them  at  will  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  operator.     He  is  subject  to  a  variety  of 
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conditions  of  chemicals,  light,  time  of  ex- 
posure, etc.,  which  very  rarely  he  can  con- 
trol. The  quality  of  the  negative  assures 
the  quality  of  the  print. 

Mr.  Coonley. — Admitting  all  that,  I 
think  that  a  judicious  and  conscientious 
printer  should  choose  a  printing  bath  in 
accordance  with  the  negative.  The  best 
negative,  may,  under  adverse  circumstances, 
produce  a  poor  print,  while  oftentimes  a 
poor  negative  gives,  in  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
pert, a  print  of  better  quality  than  expected. 
For  the  production  of  good  negatives  it  is 
indispensable  to  properly  light  the  subject, 
to  bring  harmony  in  the  face,  drapery,  and 
position.  The  finest  point,  however,  is  to 
judge  correctly  of  the  time  of  exposure  re- 
quired. The  tone  of  the  negative  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  management  of  your  chemi- 
cals and  can  be  controlled.  Intensifying  a 
thin  negative  is  not  illegitimate,  although  I 
have  myself,  out  of  30,000  negatives  made 
within  the  last  two  years,hadbut  very  rarely 
to  resort  to  that  remedy. 

Mk.  Ehrmann. — In  regard  to  the  print- 
ing qualities  of  gelatine  negatives,  I  need 
not  tell  you  how  frequently  we  are  com- 
pelled to  intensify.  "We  are  all  aware  of 
the  fact  that  mercury  in  its  different  and 
manifold  ways  of  application  gives  only 
temporarily  well-printing  negatives.  In 
course  of  time  they  will,  and  necessarily 
they  must,  all  fade.  I  have  used  mercury 
as  an  intensifier  in  probably  all  the  different 
ways  recommended,  with  the  same  result. 
Our  present  hiode  of  working  requires  us  to 
give  to  the  negative  frequently  density  by 
artificial  means,  and  it  is  our  task  to  find  a 
medium  which  will  stand  time  and  light. 
The  uranium  nitrate  recommended  by  Dr. 
Eder  is  pronounced  to  be  the  most  stable 
intensifier.  I  have  followed  Eder's  for- 
mula strictly,  and  with  surprisingly  good 
results.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
red  prussiate  of  potash  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  urianum  must  be  perfectly  washed 
out,  or  the  negative  will  by  longer  expos- 
ure to  light  gain  in  intensity  and  change  to 
a  yellowish-brown  tone.  In  place  of  nitrate, 
sulphate  of  uranium  has  been  spoken  of 
lately,  claiming  for  it  a  more  thorough  ac- 
tion, and  attributing  to  the  nitrate  a  ten- 
dency to  make  pin-holes.     So  far,  I  have 


got  along  with  Eder's  formula  to  my  entire 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Eoche. — The  tone  of  a  collodion 
negative  is  the  first  necessity  for  a  good  and 
lasting  print.  The  quality  of  the  negative 
is  the  consequence  of  management.  For- 
mulae alone  will  not  make  a  good  operator, 
unless  he,  with  one  of  our  oldest  friends, 
puts  a  goodly  quantity  of  brains  in  his 
bottles  and  dishes.  Gelatine  negatives  I 
strengthen  now  to  their  proper  density  with 
sulphate  of  uranium.  Take  ten  grains  of  it 
and  dissolve  in  one  ounce  of  water,  and  pour 
over  your  well-washed  negative,  mixing  it 
before  in  equal  parts  with  a  ten-grain  solu- 
tion of  prussiate  of  potash,  and  subject  it  to 
the  action  of  the  mixture  till  the  proper 
density  is  obtained.  In  portraiture  be  care- 
ful not  to  overdo  it.  Has  your  negative  be- 
come too  intense,  the  whole  deposit  can  be 
washed  oflf  with  a  five-grain  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  after  a  good 
washing  the  process  be  renewed.  I  prefer 
the  sulphate  to  the  nitrate  for  its  quicker 
action  and  the  impossibilitj'  of  making  pin- 
holes. Besides,  the  sulphate  seems  to  pene- 
trate the  whole  film,  while  nitrate  seems  to 
work  only  superficially. 

Mr.  Koche  exhibited  a  number  of  negatives 
intensified  with  uranium,  and  of  various 
tones  and  density. 

Charles  Ehrmann, 

Secretary. 

Photographic  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia.— Minutes  of  the  regular  meeting 
held  February  1st,  1882,  the  President,  Mr. 
Joseph  "W.  Bates,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  Secretary  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  a  copy  of  the  British  Joiirnal 
Photographic  Almanac,  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  Society  by  the  editor. 

Messrs.  George  B.  "Wood,  H.  W.  Smith, 
and  Edward  B.  Harden  were  duly  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Fox  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
process  of  making  gelatine  transparencies 
by  reduction  in  the  camera.* 

Apropos  of  using  pot  opal  glass  as  a  dif- 

*  See  page  70. 
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fuser  between  the  electric  arc  and  the  nega- 
tive, Mr.  Powell  stated  that  for  this  purpose 
he  did  not  consider  it  as  suitable  as  either 
porcelain  or  fine  ground  glass,  from  the 
fact  that  the  light  transmitted  by  pot  opal 
glass  contained  a  preponderance  of  the  red 
and  yellow  rays,  the  actinic  rays  being  in  a 
measure  cut  off.  This  fact,  he  said,  was 
not  common  to  all  samples  of  this  glass, 
but  due,  he  thought,  to  different  molecular 
arrangements.  He  suggested,  that  for 
making  transparencies,  the  light  reflected 
from  a  white  plaster  surface  was  preferable 
to  transmitted  light. 

Mr.  Castner  described  some  experiments 
regarding  the  length  of  exposures  required 
for  different  stops,  the  theory  being,  he 
said,  that  the  exposures  required  for  given 
stops  were  inversely  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  their  diameters,  thus  a  stop  y^  in 
diameter  would  require  four  times  the  expo- 
sure necessary  for  one  V^  in  diameter. 
This  he  believed  to  be  incorrect,  as  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  seemed  to  prove 
that  the  time  necessary  for  given  stops 
were  inversely  proportional  to  their  diame- 
ters, and  not  to  the  squares  ;  that  is,  a  stop 
o(  y^  diameter  would  require  double  the 
time  necessary  for  one  V^. 

Mr.  Corlies  exhibited  a  novel  form  of  field 
glass,  by  Messrs.  Bardou,  of  Paris,  which 
could  be  transformed  into  a  camera  by  re- 
moving the  lenses  and  eye-pieces  and  at- 
taching a  forcusing  screen  and  plate 
holders. 

Mr.  Browne  showed  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs which  he  made  in  1861,  and  which, 
considering  their  age,  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  toned  and  fixed  in  the  same  bath,  had 
retained  their  color  wonderfully,  and  with 
scarcely  any  of  the  "  yellowing  "  usually 
found  in  old  silver  prints. 

^[r.  Hewitt  stated  that  his  experience 
had  been  that  silver  prints  made  on  albu- 
menized  paper  a  number  of  years  ago,  re- 
tained their  color  better  than  those  made 
more  recently.  He  further  said  that  this 
paper  would  become  yellow  with  age,  inde- 
pently  of  any  chemicals,  and  believed  that 
"  hypo  "  was  not  so  much  the  cause  of 
prints  becoming  yellow  as  many  supposed. 

Mr.  Townsend  exhibited  some  successful 
prints  from  gelatine  negatives.  Two  of  these 


interiors  taken  by  gaslight  were  particularly 
good.  These  were  made  on  Cramer  & 
Norden  dry-plates,  with  a  No.  1  Euryscope 
lens,  large  stop,  time  20  minutes.  The  illu- 
mination was  furnished  by  three  gas  burners 
of  the  usual  pattern. 
On  motion,  adjourned. 

C.  K.  Pancoast, 

Secretary. 


ANSWERS  TO  aUESTIONS  TO 
THE  CRAFT. 

1.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  emul- 
sion plates  ?  Are  you  having  success  with  them, 
and  what  advantages  do  you  find  in  their  use? 

2.  What  have  been  your  failures  with  them, 
and  what  the  causes  thereof,  and  what  the  cure? 

3.  Do  you  think  they  will  ever  enable  you  to 
discard  the  bath  and  collodion  ? 

4.  Do  they  place  you  in  the  way  of  producing 
more  artistic  work  ? 

5.  How  do  your  patrons  like  the  resulting 
pictures  ? 

6.  Are  your  patrons  more  appreciative  than 
formerly  ? 

7.  What  are  the  prospects  for  business  during 
1882? 

8.  Any  further  hints  for  the  good  of  our  co- 
workers, will  you  kindly  add  them  ? 

1.  It  is  nearly  two  years  since  I  exposed 
my  first  dry-plate,  and  though  I  feel  verj' 
much  encouraged  by  the  success  I  am  now 
having,  I  don't  lay  anj'  claim  to  having 
mastered  the  process  (for  that  matter,  I  have 
not  mastered  the  wet  process),  but  would 
hardly  think  of  running  without  them.  The 
advantages  I  find  in  their  use  are:  1.  In 
point  of  time,  often  allowing  me  to  obtain 
a  good  negative  that  would  otherwise  be 
lost  (being  late  in  the  day,  and  the  sitter  not 
being  able  to  come  again).  I  think  I  have 
made  enough  from  such  cases  to  pay  for  all 
the  plates  I  have  used.  2.  Always  being 
ready  to  work,  I  have  often  had  it  happen 
that  the  baby  took  a  notion  to  sit  still  when 
my  plate  had  stood  so  long  that  oyster 
shells  were  the  principal  result,  and  by  the 
time  another  could  be  prepared,  the  "  spell  " 
was  off,  with  little  prospect  of  returning. 
3.  No  silver-eaten  plate-folders,  stained 
fingers,  clothes,  etc. 

2.  My  failures  have  been:  1.  Regulating 
developer  to  suit  exposure.     One  who  will 
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think  a  moment,  will  realize  that  an  error 
in  exposure  on  a  plate  requiring  six  to  eight 
seconds'  exposure,  would  make  vastly  more 
difference  than  the  same  error  on  a  plate 
requiring  twenty  to  twenty-five  seconds'  ex- 
posure; and  even  though  this  can  be  in  a 
great  measure  overcome  by  commencing  in 
a  weak  developer,  it  requires  a  very  nice 
discrimination,  which  experience  alone  can 
give,  to  tell  whether  to  change  for  a  stronger 
or  not.  2.  Fogging,  which  I  have  always 
attributed  to  carelessness,  light,  stray  silver, 
etc.  And  here  I  might  say  something  in 
regard  to  the  light  for  development  which 
I  am  now  using.  I  think  it  the  least  com- 
plicated of  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in 
print,  and  I  find  it  to  be  perfectly  safe.  I 
am  using  the  plunge-bath,  and  at  present 
have  only  one,  which  sits  on  a  shelf  running 
along  the  side  of  my  dark-room  ;  on  one 
side  is  a  common  kerosene  lamp,  and  on  the 
other  plate-holders,  plates,  and  tray,  in 
which  I  moisten  the  plates  before  plunging 
them  into  the  bath.  I  have  the  tray  be- 
tween the  standards  that  support  the  bath- 
holder;  so,  you  see,  all  the  light  must  pass 
through  the  yellow  solution  before  reaching 
the  plate.  After  moistening  the  plate,  turn 
down  the  lamp,  and  plunge  quickly  into  the 
bath,  moving  it  brisklj^  for  a  short  time. 
The  solution  again  becomes  a  protection, 
and  you  may  throw  a  cloth  over,  and,  as  I 
have  done,  go  make  another  sitting,  if 
pressed  for  time,  being  sure  the  exposure  is 
about  right,  or  a  little  short. 

3.  I  am  very  confident  that  I  could  work 
them  to  the  exclusion  of  wet-plates. 

4.  In  point  of  expression,  and  in  groups, 
they  admit  of  effects  I  would  hardly  attempt 
with  my  ordinary  wet-plates;  and  I  think 
from  the  fact  of  allowing  the  use  of  smaller 
diaphragms,  that  more  depth  of  focus,  and 
consequently  a  more  artistic  arrangement, 
can  be  obtained. 

5.  My  patrons  don't  make  any  distinction, 
except  expressing  pleasure  at  the  shortness 
of  exposure.  They  don't  seem  to  like  fail- 
ures any  better  for  being  made  on  dry- 
plates. 

6.  Let  us  teacB  our  patrons  respect  for  our 
opinions  by  showing  them  that  our  opinions 
are  honest  ones ;  not  by  lofty  speech  or  bear- 
ing, but  by  our  work.    When  a  man  takes  a 


"hobby,"  and  tries  to  ride  it  over  all,  he 
wants  to  be  very  sure  of  his  foundation,  or 
he  will,  in  all  probability,  have  to  dismount. 
Alas  !  how  many  frailties  are  disclosed  in  the 
name  of  the  artistic.  I  expect  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  we  are  appreciated  propor- 
tionally as  much  as  we  deserve,  and  though 
the  public  may  not  always  be  just  critics, 
on  the  whole  I  believe  it  to  be  a  pretty  safe 
guide;  and  if  your  pictures  are  not  liked  as 
well  as  your  neighbor's,  there  is  a  valid 
reason  for  it.  Look  to  it  that  the  fault  is  not 
yours. 

7.  My  business  has  steadily  increased  ever 
since  I  came  here,  in  1875,  and  I  have  every 
confidence  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
about  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America  Convention. 

I  expect  that  a  great  number  who  went 
to  New  York,  went  with  the  expectation 
of  receiving  "illumination"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  artistic.  Not  merely  head  and 
shoulder  efi"ects,  but  full  figures  ("  with 
accessories  thrown  in,"  and  being  sure  they 
alight  in  the  right  place),  groups,  etc.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  appropri- 
ate a  little  money  to  that  purpose,  and  cur- 
tail somewhere  else  accordingly.  I  mean, 
pay  some  able  man  to  handle  the  subject. 
E.  B.  Core, 

Lincoln,  111. 

Dear  Sir  :  Pursuant  to  your  request  for 
information  in  regard  to  emulsion,  I  will 
proceed  to  give  you  my  experience,  as 
follows : 

To  the  first  I  will  say,  that  my  experience 
has  not  covered  a  great  length  of  time,  but 
it  has  been  sufficient,  however,  to  highly 
gratify  me  with  the  result.  I  find  no  trouble 
whatever  in  working  the  plates.  The  diffi- 
culties that  I  met  with  at  first,  arose  prin- 
cipally from  actinic  light  in  the  dark-room, 
camera-box,  etc.,  which  must  be  looked 
after  thoroughly,  or  failure  will  certainly 
follow.  I  occasionalh'  find  a  thin  veiling 
of  blue  fog  on  the  film,  which  entirely  dis- 
appears on  intensification,  which  I  produce 
with  iodide  of  potassium,  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, and  hyposulphite  of  soda.  I  find  this 
the  most  reliable  of  any  I  have  used,  and 
have  given  it  the  preference  of  all  others. 
I  use  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer,  which 
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I  prefer  to  the  alkaline,  although  it  be- 
hooves every  dry-plate  worker  to  make 
himself  familiar  with  both,  as  I  find  some 
brands  of  plates  work  better  with  the  latter, 
and  vice  versa.  I  wish  to  speak  a  word  of 
praise  here  for  the  Eastman  plate,  which 
I  work  exclusively.  Although  my  experi- 
ence with  different  brands  has  been  some- 
what limited,  I  am  free  to  say  that  these 
plates  are  the  best  I  have  yet  seen  ;  in  fact, 
they  leave  little  to  be  desired.  The  ad- 
vantages from  the  successful  working  of 
this  process  are  obvious  to  all,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  useless  to  enumerate  them. 

2.  The  failures  are  now,  happily,  few  and 
far  between.  Most  are  caused  by  white 
light ;  some  by  making  the  oxalate  too 
strong  with  iron,  thereby  causing  a  red  pre- 
cipitate when  the  development  is  partly  ac- 
complished, and  rendering  the  negative 
spotted  and  unfit  for  use,  and  the  blue  veil 
above  alluded  to,  which,  by  the  way,  I 
don't  consider  a  failure,  and  rarely,  very 
rarely  a  defective  plate.  I  think  the  time 
is  yet  to  come  which  will  witness  a  process 
entirely  free  from  failures,  therefore  they 
must  be  expected  more  or  less. 

3.  Yes.  I  think  it  requires  no  prophetic 
vision  to  see  that  at  no  distant  day  the  bath 
and  collodion  will  be  among  the  things  that 
were  ;  but  with  all  the  advantages  of  gela- 
tine the  bath  and  collodion  are  superior  in 
some  respects.  One  of  these  is  the  despatch 
with  which  a  negative  may  be  dried,  var- 
nished, and  a  proof  submitted,  which  is  a 
matter  of  no  little  importance,  especially  if 
you  are  hurried,  or  the  subject  resides  out 
of  town. 

4.  I  think  more  artistic  eflPects  can  be 
produced,  as  they  give  almost  unlimited 
latitude  to  the  arrangement  of  groups, 
light,  lenses,  etc.,  and  dispense  almost  en- 
tirely with  the  head-rest,  which  every  one 
will  allow  is  not  an  artistic  feature  to  be 
seen  protruding,  be  it  ever  so  little,  from 
any  picture. 

5.  My  patrons  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  praise  and  admiration  of  the  new  process, 
and  are  very  much  pleased  to  get  the  baby's 
picture  taken  with  so  little  trouble  and  an- 
noyance. 

6.  I  think  the  public,  as  a  rule,  appreciate 
progress    and    advancement    in   whatever 


direction  it  may  tend,  as  they  very  often 
allude  to  the  improvements  of  late  years  in 
terms  that  leave  no  doubt  of  their  meaning ; 
but  they  grow  more  exacting,  of  course, 
which  is  a  necessary  sequence  of  education. 

7.  From  present  indications,  I  can  see 
nothing  to  prevent  a  good  business  for  the 
current  year  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  reason 
why  photographers  should  not  come  in  for 
their  share  of  the  prosperous  times  that  are 
now  upon  the  countrJ^  As  a  summing  up, 
I  will  say  that  I  feel  too  much  praise  can- 
not be  given  to  the  earnest  and  scientific 
workers  who  have  given  us  this  beautiful 
process,  which  is  such  a  grand  success,  aye, 
a  triumph,  for  no  longer  do  babies  have 
terrors  for  us ;  and  we  view  with  com- 
placency, and  even  pleasure,  the  most  diffi- 
cult subjects.  To  disabuse  my  article  of 
the  color  of  undue  enthusiasm,  I  send  you 
some  examples  of  my  work  with  emulsion, 
which  I  think  you  will  concede  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  collodion.  They  were 
all  made  with  the  extra  rapid  plate,  and 
without  the  use  of  head-rests.  The  exposure 
in  any  of  them  will  not  extend  over  two 
seconds,  except  in  the  group,  which  was 
made  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  very  dark 
day,  when  success  with  the  wet  process 
would  have  been  utterly  out  of  the  question. 
I  find  these  plates  come  fully  up  to  the 
claims  of  rapidity  that  are  made  for  them, 
although  the  price  may  preclude  them  from 
coming  into  more  general  use.  Still,  upon 
a  careful  study  of  the  formula  of  preparing 
them,  they  are  as  low  as  can  be  expected 
for  reliable  productions.  Hoping  the  cur- 
rent year  will  witness  greater  achievements 
in  the  working  of  this  truly  wonderful 
process,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

Tours,  fraternally,       P.  C.  "Weston, 

Bangor,  Me. 

In  answer  to  your  circular  letter  in  De- 
cember number,  will  say  in  reply: 

1.  My  experience  with  dry-plates — I  have 
worked  them  successfully  since  last  May; 
have  used  forty-six  dozen  of  them,  all  sizes. 

2.  My  failures  have  been  from  over-ex- 
posure and  underdevelopment  at  first,  but 
have  no  trouble  now.  Used  at  first  East- 
man's; now  use  Cramer  &  Norden's  plates 
successfully;  no  trouble  with  them. 
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3.  Yes ;  do  not  use  wet-plates  at  all. 

4.  Decidedly,  yes. 

5.  Yes,  they  are  delighted  with  them. 

6.  I  think  that  they  are. 

7.  The  prospects  are  the  brightest  for  me 
that  ever  was.  Shall  double  my  trade  in 
1882. 

8.  I  can  only  say  this:  I  find  no  trouble 
with  working  them.  I  use  ferrous-oxalale 
developer  three  to  one.  Made  my  oxalic 
acid.  Use  judgment  in  mixing  developer, 
according  to  exposure;  that  is  all  I  can 
say.  If  this  answers  your  query,  I  shall  be 
satisfied.  I  am  dry-plates  clear  through, 
since  I  was  at  the  Convention  last  August. 

Yours  truly,       Thos.  Palethorpe, 

Greenville,  Mich. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Light-Tracing  Process  with  Prussian  Blue 
— Increasing  Sensitiveness  of  Emulsion 
Plates  hy  Carbonate  of  Sodium — On  De- 
velopers for  Dry-Plates. 

The  other  day  I  tested  an  interesting 
light-tracing  process,  which  gives  a  posi- 
tive directly  from  a  positive  picture,  in 
beautiful  blue  color  (Prussian  blue),  and 
which  diff"ers  materially  from  the  common 
process  (citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  and 
red  prussiate  of  potash)  which  produces  a 
negative  picture.  As  in  America  many 
copies  are  made  from  drawings  in  the 
printing  frames  without  the  help  of  the 
camera,  this  process  will  prove  interesting 
to  many,  no  doubt.  The  method  is  not  new, 
but  published  in  this  improved  form  by 
Pizzighelli.  The  following  three  solutions 
are  prepared  in  advance  and  kept  on  hand  : 

1,  Gum  arable,  20  parts  to  100  parts 
water ;  2,  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  50 
parts  to  water  100  parts  ;  3,  chloride  of  iron, 
50  parts  to  water  100  parts.  These  solutions, 
if  kept  in  closed  vessels,  will  remain  un- 
changed for  several  weeks  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  solution  of  gum,  which  is  apt  to 
become  sour  in  a  few  days.  When  desired 
for  use,  mix  solution  of  gum  arable  20 
c.c.m.,  solution  of  citrate  of  iron  and  am- 
monia 8  c.c.m.,  and  solution  of  chloride  of 
iron  5  c.c.m.,  in  rotation  as  they  are  cited. 
The  mixture  is  at  first  a  thin  liquid,  but 
thickens  soon  and  becomes  viscous,  and  in  a 


couple  of  hours  the  matter  is  rendered  tur- 
bid, in  which  condition  it  loses  its  vis- 
cidity and  assumes  the  consistency  of  soft 
butter.  In  this  condition  the  mixture  is, 
according  to  my  experience,  best  adapted 
for  preparing  the  paper  and  will  keep  in 
the  dark  several  days  without  deteriorating 
in  the  least.  The  paper  (a  well-sized  draw- 
ing-paper) is  placed  upon  a  drawing-board, 
where  it  must  be  immovably  fixed  on  two 
sides  by  tacks  or  wooden  fasteners,  as  in  the 
following  laying  on  of  the  solution  the 
extreme  viscidity  of  the  latter  causes  so 
much  strain  that  the  edges  are  easily  torn, 
and  wrinkles  and  breaks  in  the  paper  are 
caused  if  the  drawing-paper  be  not  securely 
fastened  down.  Each  break  in  the  paper 
allows  the  sensitive  solution  to  penetrate 
into  the  paper  matter,  which  is  manifested 
in  the  development  by  a  blue  line.  The 
sensitive  mixture  is  now  poured  into  a  flat 
cup  and  laid  on  with  a  broad  fiat  bristle 
brush,  as  equally  and  quickly  as  possible, 
taking  care  not  to  make  the  layer  too  thick. 
As  soon  as  it  is  noticed  that  the  brush  be- 
gins to  stick  to  the  paper,  the  surface  is 
equalized  with  a  brush  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  operation  can  take  place  in  sub- 
dued light.  The  prepared  paper  is  quickly 
dried  in  a  warm,  dark  place,  pressed  flat 
for  use  and  kept  secure  from  light  and 
moisture.  The  printing,  done  in  a  common 
printing  frame  from  a  positive  upon  glass, 
or  upon  tracing  paper,  is  to  be  considered  as 
finished  with  the  appearance  of  a  distinctly 
perceptible  yellow  image  upon  darker 
ground,  and  lasts  in  the  sun  not  more  than 
five  to  ten  minutes,  and  in  the  shade,  fifteen 
minutes  and  more,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  printed  picture  is  placed  upon  a 
drawing-board  and  the  visible  drawing  is 
spread  over,  line  by  line,  quickly  and  lightly  | 
with  an  otter's  hair  pencil  with  the  following 
developing  solution :  Yellow  prussiate  of 
potash  20  parts  to  water  100  parts.  The  pic- 
ture appears  at  the  time  in  dark  blue  color. 
As  soon  as  all  details  have  appeared  it  is 
washed  at  once  under  the  tap  until  free 
from  all  traces  of  developer,  in  which  mani-  a 
pulation  (as  well  as  in  developing)  it  is  neces-  * 
sary  to  avoid  moistening  the  back,  because 
slight  traces  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash, 
penetrating   from   the  back  of  the   paper, 
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cause  blue  spots,  distinguishable  also  from 
the  front  side.  After  washing  —  which 
need  not  take  very  long — the  picture  is 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  1  part  muriatic 
acid  in  10  parts  water  and  spread  over  with 
a  delicate  camel's  hair  pencil,  whereby  the 
blue  ground  disappears  and  the  ground 
becomes  white,  so  that  the  lines  in  the  copy 
stand  out  clear  and  clean.  The  picture  is 
then  washed  to  remove  the  acid.  The 
process  works  very  fast,  so  that,  in  fact,  a 
few  hours  are  sufficient  to  finish  a  picture 
even  on  an  only  moderately  bright  day. 

I  wrote  you  recently  about  increasing  the 
sensitiveness  of  gelatine  plates  by  carbonate 
of  sodium,  and  I  have  found  since,  after 
continued  experimenting,  that  plates  show- 
ing tendency  to  fog  are  less  suited  for 
treatment  with  carbonate  of  soda.  In  any 
case  the  tendency  is  increased  thereby.  I 
tried  further  to  wash  the  plates  after  the 
bath  in  carbonate  of  soda  1 :  100  and  then  to 
dry.  I  found  that  such  plates  had  not  be- 
come more  sensitive,  but  only  more  intense, 
i.  e.,  made  pictures  of  materially  greater 
strength,  which  in  certain  cases  is  also  of 
advantage,  for  under  some  circumstances  a 
sensitive,  but  thin  working  emulsion  is  ob- 
tained (the  most  sensitive  emulsions  work- 
ing in  most  cases  thin)  and  in  such  a  case 
an  expedient  to  increase  the  intensity  with- 
out danger  of  formation  of  veil  is  very 
agreeable  to  have.  I  must  remark,  how- 
ever, that  the  sensitizing  properties  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda  come  into  play  much  more 
energetically  in  plates  of  moderate  sensitive- 
ness (about  one  and  a  half  times  as  sensitive 
as  wet  plates)  than  in  plates  of  the  highest 
sensitiveness.  These  experiments  were  made 
with  plates  of  my  emulsion,  which  dry 
very  quickly  after  the  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  soda.  Gelatine  plates  I  did  not 
test.  The  tedious  drying  of  the  same  after 
immersion  in  soda  solution  is  apt  to  decide 
many  not  to  use  the  process  with  gelatine 
plates. 

The  question,  which  developer  is  the  best 
for  gelatine  plates,  has  of  late  been  much 
agitated  again.  Here,  generally,  the  ferrous- 
oxalate  developer  is  looked  upon  with  favor. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  developer  acts  by 
no  means  so  well  upon  my  emulsion  as  it 
does  upon  gelatine  emulsion.    It  is  to  be  re- 


membered that  my  emulsion  requires  con- 
siderably more  bromide  of  potassium  in  the 
developer  than  gelatine  plates,  and  that, 
moreover,  it  acts  quite  diflferently  in  develop- 
ment from  the  other — carbonate  of  soda,  for 
instance,  being  of  little  use  as  developer  for 
gelatine  plates,  while  upon  my  emulsion  it 
acts  excellently.  As  a  rule,  I  prefer  now 
the  pyro-developer,  which  has  only  the  dis- 
agreeable drawback  of  forming  defects  very 
easily  if  the  ammonia  is  not  of  the  requisite 
strength — 100  c.c.  of  the  same  must  weigh 
91  grammes — if  it  is  heavier,  it  is  too  weak. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Dr.  H.  W.  VoGEL. 

Berlin,  Januarj'  30th,  1882. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Substitution  of  Zinc  for  Copper-plates  in 
Making  Etchings — Improvetnent  in  the 
Topo-engraving  Process,  by  Captain  Bing 
— Obtaining  a  Positive  or  a  Negative  from 
Similar  Negatives,  by  Captain  Bing — Ex- 
aminations  for  the  Diplona  of  Capacity  to 
he  given  to  Photographic  Operators — Oscil- 
lating Dish  of  Mr.  Chardon — Strengthen- 
ing tJie  Backgrounds  of  Negatives  of  Line 
Subjects — Exhibition  of  the  Central  Union 
of  Decorative  Arts. 

Etchings  are  generally  made  on  copper- 
plates, which  are  rather  expensive.  Noth- 
ing is  easier  than  to  substitute  for  these 
zinc-plates,  costing  much  less.  Take  zinc, 
from  one  to  two  millimetres  (^^j  to  J^  of  an 
inch)  thick,  well  planished,  and  cleaned  in 
water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  at  3  per 
cent.  Then,  after  having  rinsed  in  water, 
plunge  in  a  bath  of  double  cyanide  of  cop- 
per and  potassium.  This  bath  is  absolutely 
neutral,  and  produces,  without  the  aid  of 
the  battery,  a  coating  on  the  zinc  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  The  zinc-plate  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  copper  bath  for  about  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes,  and  is  then  rinsed 
in  water,  so  as  to  remove  all  trace  of  the 
cyanide  bath.  The  plate  is  now  carefully 
wiped,  and  when  perfectly  dry,  covered 
with  bichromatized  albumen — formula  given 
in  our  preceding  letter.  All  the  ulterior 
operations  are  the  same  as  those  given  for 
the  Gobert  process,  and  the  biting  is  obtained 
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by  means  of  perchloride  of  iron,  which  acts 
not  only  on  the  copper,  but  also  on  the  zinc. 

To  make  the  copper  bath,  dissolve  sul- 
phate of  copper  to  saturation  in  water,  and 
add  cyanide  of  potassium  in  lumps  until  the 
greenish-blue  precipitate  which  has  been 
formed  is  dissolved.  When  the  liquid  be- 
comes nearly  white,  filter,  and  you  have  a 
bath  very  suitable  for  coating  zinc  with 
copper. 

Captain  Bing,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  in  connection  with  his  experiments 
with  marine  glue,  and  on  the  transforma- 
tion of  negatives  into  positives,  has  invented 
a  process  for  improving  the  topo-engraving 
method  of  Commander  de  la  Noe,  already 
described  by  us.  This,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, consists  of  a  process  of  printing  on 
zinc  by  means  of  a  roller  and  lithographic 
ink.  The  lines  faintly  cut  in  the  zinc  take 
up  the  ink  and  produce  the  effect  of  a  cop- 
per-plate print.  Captain  Bing  arrives  at 
this  result  in  a  more  simple  way  :  A  plate 
covered  with  bitumen  is  exposed  to  the 
light  for  a  sufficient  time,  then  treated  with 
a  solvent  of  the  bitumen,  which  removes  all 
portions  of  this  body  not  rendered  insoluble 
by  the  light.  The  plate,  well  washed  and 
dried,  is  then  gummed  and  inked  as  if  it 
were  to  be  used  in  making  a  lithographic 
print.  This  being  done,  clean  with  care  in 
a  bath  of  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid 
at  3  per  cent.,  and  immerse  for  fifteen  min- 
utes in  the  copper  bath  mentioned  above. 
After  the  coating  is  obtained,  wash,  dry, 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  immerse  in  a  bath 
of  pure  benzine,  which  dissolves  the  fatty 
ink  and  the  bitumen.  The  zinc  is  every- 
where uncovered  where  it  had  been  pro- 
tected by  the  bitumen.  The  action  of  the 
solvent  should  be  aided  by  means  of  a  soft 
brush.  This  being  done,  wash  in  several 
waters,  and  immerse  the  plate  in  a  bath  of 
water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  at  3  per 
cent.  This  liquid  acts  for  about  a  minute, 
and  bites  the  lines  where  the  zinc  is  exposed, 
without  acting  with  sufficient  energy  on 
the  copper  to  dissolve  it.  In  a  minute,  or  a 
minute  and  a  half  at  most,  remove  the  plate 
from  the  biting  bath,  rinse  in  water,  dry, 
and  rub  with  pure,  clean  benzine.  Finally, 
coat  with  a  solution  of  bitumen  in  benzine 
at  6  or  8  per  cent.     This  solution  fills  all  the 


sunken  lines.  When  dry,  tlie  plate  is  placed 
on  a  metallic  surface,  covered,  very  evenly, 
with  black  ink,  and  the  bitumen  side  resting 
on  the  ink.  With  a  little  pressure  the  ink 
adheres  everywhere,  except  where  the 
sunken  lines  are  found.  Now  expose  to 
the  light  long  enough  to  render  the  bitumen 
insoluble. 

The  printers'  ink  protects  the  other  por- 
tions. The  plate  is  now  placed  on  a  very 
plane  surface,  and  rubbed  with  a  cube  of 
metal  bearing  against  bibulous  paper  im- 
pregnated with  essence  of  turpentine.  Rub 
until  all  the  zinc  on  which  there  are  no 
sunken  lines  is  rendered  completely  clean. 
The  plate  is  now  passed  in  gummed  water, 
and  is  ready  for  printing. 

It  is  thus  possible  to  make  on  sheets  of 
zinc  a  half  a  millimetre  thick,  topo-engrav- 
ing plates,  giving,  without  injury,  a  great 
number  of  prints.  These  prints,  moreover, 
are  very  fine,  as  the  line  being  but  slightlj'' 
sunken,  the  plate  is  not  easily  injured,  and 
we  realize  the  double  advantage  of  a  litho- 
graphic impression  as  fine  as  a  copper-plate 
print.  It  is  useless  to  insist  upon  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  process.  All  the  opera- 
tions were  executed  in  our  presence,  and  we 
can  testify  to  their  rapidity,  precision,  and 
practical  application. 

Captain  Bing,  in  another  direction,  has 
made  some  interesting  experiments,  having 
for  their  object  the  direct  reproduction  by 
contact  of  a  positive  or  negative  from  similar 
cliches.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  positive  giv-es 
a  positive,  and  the  negative  a  negative,  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  seen  in  the  powder 
processes.  In  the  present  case,  gelatino- 
bromide  plates  simply  are  used.  One  of 
these  plates  is  immersed  for  ten  minutes  in 
a  bichromate  of  potash  bath  at  4  per  cent., 
and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  well-ventilated  and 
dark  place.  When  dry,  it  is  exposed  to 
light  on  the  positive  or  negative  cliche, 
from  which  a  counter-print  is  desired.  By 
means  of  a  photometer,  follow  the  action  of 
the  light,  which  should  produce  on  the 
bichromatized  gelatino-bromized  film  an 
image  slightly  visible,  giving,  in  the  brown 
color  of  the  oxide  of  chrome,  all  the  details, 
all  the  half-tones  of  the  cliche.  The  plate 
is  now  carried  to  the  operating-room,  which 
is  lighted  by  red  glass,  and  allowed  to  re- 
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main  for  a  moment  in  ordinary  water,  which 
rids  it  of  all  the  free  bichromate.  Now, 
place  on  a  black  ground,  the  gelatine  side 
uppermost,  and  expose  to  diffused  daylight 
for  about  a  second,  and  then  place  in  the 
ordinary  oxalate  of  iron  developing  bath. 
Gradually  an  image  will  be  developed  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  negative  used  ;  positive, 
if  the  negative  was  positive.  The  develop- 
ment is  pushed  until  satisfactory,  and  the 
plate  is  then  washed  and  fixed  with  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda.  Fixing  in  this  case  is 
rather  long,  as  the  solvent  has  to  penetrate 
the  portions  in  which  the  gelatine,  by  the 
action  of  light,  has  been  made  nearly  im- 
pervious to  water.  This  gives  rise  to  a 
raising  of  the  whole  film.  To  remedy  this, 
we  have  advised  Captain  Bing  to  expose  the 
gelatine  film  on  the  reverse  side  before  plac- 
ing it  on  the  negative.  After  this  exposure, 
the  action  of  the  light  on  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  film  is  sufficient,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  detachment  to  be  feared,  as  has 
been  verified  by  Captain  Bing.  The  advan- 
tage of  a  process  like  this,  which  enables  us 
to  obtain  reversed  negatives  without  being 
obliged  to  resort  to  a  pellicular  reversing,  is 
easy  to  understand,  and  it  is  sometimes  use- 
ful to  have  reversed  negatives  of  precisely 
the  same  size  as  the  originals.  In  operating 
in  this  manner,  no  shrinkage,  nor  any 
change  in  the  size  of  the  counter-print  is 
to  be  feared.  Moreover,  the  principle  being 
established,  many  other  applications  of  it 
will  doubtless  be  made.  The  important 
point  in  photography  is  to  throw  out  princi- 
ples of  this  kind,  the  applications  will  come 
afterwards. 

We  add  to  our  letter  a  proof-sheet  of  the 
rules  for  the  examinations  just  organized  by 
the  syndical  chamber  of  photography  to 
confer  diplomas  on  photographic  operators. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  regulations,  appli- 
cants may  select  special  branches,  and,  in 
this  case,  will  only  be  required  to  answer 
questions  pertaining  to  the  general  knowl- 
edge of  photography. 

We  may  indulge  in  the  hope  that  these 
examinations  will  meet  with  favor,  and  that 
thej"-  will  contribute  to  raise  the  status  of 
photographic  art,  and  improve  the  standing 
of  the  operating  class,  which  among  many 
honest  workers  counts  some  frauds  and  ad- 


venturers, the  number  of  which,  happily, 
is  constantly  decreasing. 

Mr.  A.  Chardon  has  got  an  electrician  to 
make  for  him  an  oscillating  dish  put  in 
motion  by  electricity.  This  very  simple 
little  appliance  will  render  great  service  in 
the  operations  of  developing  gelatine  plates, 
the  biting  of  plates  to  be  engraved,  and,  in 
a  word,  in  all  cases  where  an  oscillating 
motion  is  necessarj'.  The  movement  is 
given  to  the  dish  by  means  of  a  Trouve 
motor,  acted  upon  by  a  simple  element  of 
Daniell. 

Oftentimes  it  is  necessary  to  energetically 
strengthen  the  blacks  in  the  cliches  of  prints, 
of  black  lines  on  white  grounds.  Here  is 
a  formula  capable  of  giving  this  result.  The 
cliche  becomes  red  and  absolutely  impervi- 
ous to  the  luminous  rays,  except  where  the 
white  lines  exist. 

Make  the  following  solution  : 

Water,     ....        1700  parts. 
Red  Prussiate  of  Potash,  65      " 

Pure  Nitrate  of  Lead,      .         lUO      " 
Filter. 

The  cliche,  a  weak  print,  is  fixed  and  then 
well  washed.  It  is  essential  to  thoroughly 
wash,  either  before  using  the  above  bath  or 
afterwards.  After  it  has  passed  through  the 
above  solution  and  is  well  washed,  it  is  im- 
mersed in  another  solution  composed  as 
follows : 

Yellow  Chromate  of  Potash,       8  parts. 
Water,         .         .         .         .        100     " 
Liquid  Ammonia,        .         .  35     " 

Now  again  thoroughly  wash,  and  we  ob- 
tain a  cliche  with  a  red  background,  and 
absolutely  impervious  to  the  luminous  rays. 

The  initiatory  committee  to  which  is  in- 
trusted photography  at  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Central  Union  of  Decorative  Arts,  has 
recently  met.  It  has  appointed  its  board  of 
managers,  and  decided  upon  a  circular  which 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  whole  photographic  world. 
This  International  Exhibition  will  take  place 
in  August,  1882,  and  will  embrace  a  photo- 
graphic section,  but  of  artistic  work  alone, 
without  regard  to  the  process  used.  None 
others  will  be  admitted.  This  excludes  the 
ordinary  portrait.  The  decorative  portrait, 
however,  will  be  admitted,  as  well  as  all 
reproductions  of  art  subjects.     In  a  word,  it 
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will  be  an  artistic  exhibition,  and  in  no 
manner  scientific.  Nevertheless,  there  will 
be  admitted  a  collection  of  documents  or 
products  giving  a  series  of  transformations 
and  operations  from  the  raw  material  used 
until  the  completion  of  the  work.  In  this 
special  department  of  the  exhibition,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  operating  gallery,  will  there- 
fore be  found  the  scientific  elements  necessary 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  points  of 
photography.  We  hope  to  receive  from  the 
best  American  photographers  some  fine 
specimens  of  their  art. 

All  the  documents  pertaining  to  this  ex- 
hibition will  be  sent  by  us  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Photographer  for  the  benefit  of  its  sub- 
scribers and  readers. 

Leon  Vidal. 

Paris,  Februai-y  1st,  1882. 


NEWS  FROM  EGYPT. 

A  PLEASANT  surprise  awaited  us  on  our 
entrance  into  the  editorial  sanctum  a  few 
mornings  ago,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  and 
paper  from  our  friend,  Edward  L.  Wilson, 
Esq.  The  letter  bears  the  date  of  January 
6th,  and  was  written  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
Abbat,  Alexandria.  Among  the  many 
interesting  things  contained  therein  we 
are  told  of  "  strange  experiences  with 
the  camera  in  this  curious  city."  The 
journal  accompanying  the  letter  is  entitled 
Journal  des  Etrangers,  a  Cairo  publication, 
containing  the  lists  of  arrivals  at  the  various 
hotels,  and  a  resume  of  hige-life,  as  the 
French  gentleman  who  writes  these  articles 
somewhat  quaintly  puts  it. 

We  notice  the  names  of  Messrs.  Wilson 
and  W.  H.  Rau  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  hotels  lists,  and  in  running  over  the 
other  columns  of  the  journal,  cannot 
fail  to  congratulate  our  friends  on  their 
being  in  the  midst  of  so  much  that  is  in- 
teresting. A  set  of  prize  races  and  two 
admirable  concerts  of  instrumental  music, 
besides  grand  dinners  of  state,  and  benefit 
performances  at  the  Cairo  theatre  for  the 
sufferers  by  the  late  fire  in  Vienna,  are  all 
reported  on  one  page  of  this  brisk  little 
sheet,  the  others  being  devoted  mainly  to 
advertisements,  and  lists  of  objects  of  in- 
terest, which  make  us  long  to  be  there,  and 


see  and  enjoy  them.  Very  few  Americans 
are  in  Cairo,  judging,  so  far  as  we  can, 
from  this  one  number,  but  we  find  the  name 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  the  well-known 
composer  of  "Pinafore,"  and  other  operet- 
tas, and  who,  although  English  by  birth, 
we  may  now  almost  claim  as  one  of  our- 
selves, so  well  do  we  feel  acquainted  with 
his  various  works.  Other  letters  received 
speak  of  having  a  glorious  time  and  ex- 
cellent success,  followed  by  the  kind  wish 
that  the  whole  Society  could  be  there 
with  their  cameras.  We  can  speak  for 
many  who  would  echo  the  wish.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  we  are  promised  a  series  of 
letters  descriptive  of  the  scenes  passed 
through,  and  much  besides.  The  first  one 
will  be  found  on  page  65. 


PERTAINING  TO  THE 


To  THE  Members  of  the  Photographers' 

Association  of  America  and  Others. 

Gentlemen  :  Time  waits  for  no  one. 
Every  day  brings  us  nearer  to  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Photographers'  Associa- 
tion of  America,  to  be  held  on  the  8th  of 
August  next,  at  Indianapolis. 

Now,  this  is  the  proper  time  to  make 
ready  your  exhibit  that  you  intend  to  show. 
Pine  work  requires  time  and  study. 

We  have  made  arrangements  for  some 
six  thousand  square  feet  of  wall-space,  and  it 
is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  officers  of  the  Association  to 
have  the  same  filled  with  the  choicest 
specimens  of  photography  from  every  State 
in  the  United  States.  Several  European 
and  Canadian  photographers  have  promised 
to  send  work  from  their  studios,  that  will 
be  an  attraction  in  itself  and  worthy  of 
close  study. 
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The  officers  desire,  further,  that  all  cabi- 
net and  panel  photographs  should  be  ex- 
hibited without  glass  or  frames,  in  order 
that  the  general  aspect  may  be  more  pleas- 
ing than  the  thousand-and-one  diflFerent 
patterns  of  frames  could  possibly  produce. 

To  the  photographers  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  I  would  earnestly 
request  that  you  join  now,  and  get  ready  to 
be  present  at  Indianapolis.  You  will  not 
regret  the  expense  you  undergo  in  attend- 
ing the  Convention,  for  it  will  make  you 
produce  better  work.  You  will  learn  more 
during  that  week  from  observation  and  at- 
tending the  meetings  than  you  could  during 
a  whole  year  should  you  stay  at  home. 

Those  that  will  attend  the  next  annual 
convention  will  be  pleasantly  surprised  by 
the  many  good  things  that  will  be  brought 
before  the  meetings. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Joshua  Smith, 

President  P.  A.  of  A. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

We  regret  that  the  very  interesting 
article  on  "  Magic  Lantern  Transparen- 
cies," which  appeared  in  last  month's  issue, 
was  not  credited,  as  it  should  have  been,  to 
the  Photographic  Aynateur  (Scovill  Manu- 
facturing Company,  New  York).  We 
always  mean  to  be  honest  in  these  matters ; 
and  in  this  case,  take  pleasure  in  making 
amends  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

We  had  hoped  to  present  our  readers  this 
month  with  an  article  from  Mr.  John 
Carbutt,  the  well-known  manufacturer  of 
the  Keystone  Gelatine  Plates,  on  ferrous- 
oxalate  development.  A  letter  just  received 
from  him,  however,  begs  for  a  little  more 
time,  owing  to  large  orders  for  plates  keep- 
ing him  busy  until  late  in  the  night.  We 
shall  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  a  com- 
munication from  a  gentleman  so  well  versed 
in  the  details  of  gelatine  photography,  and 
meantime  congratulate  him  on  the  well- 
deserved  success  of  his  plates. 

Mr.  Alva  Pearsall,  of  Brooklyn,  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  his  continued  success 
with  portraits  and  groups  direct  from  life 
on   very   large    plates.      We    have   never 


before  seen  a  size  of  24  x  19  inches  showing 
the  sharpness,  detail,  and  brilliancy  of  a 
cabinet  or  a  carte  as  these  superb  works  of 
Mr.  Pearsall  do.  He  has  demonstrated  the 
entire  practicability  of  making  first-class 
photographic  work,  as  well  as  finely  com- 
posed pictures  (the  latter  by  far  the  more 
valuable  in  our  eyes)  of  a  size  not  hitherto 
attempted,  so  far  as  we  know. 

Mr.  Frank  Eobbins,  of  Oil  City,  Pa., 
has  established  a  branch  house  in  Bradford. 
Every  modern  appliance  will  be  found  in 
his  galleries,  among  others  a  solar  camera 
and  complete  set  of  instantaneous  apparatus. 

Mr.  O.  Pierre  Havens,  whose  remarks 
on  collodion  will  be  found  in  another  col- 
umn, has  been  appointed  "photographic 
editor  "  of  the  New  York  Daily  Grajjhic. 

We  have  received  a  local  paper  giving  a 
very  flattering  notice  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Noble's 
portrait  studio  in  Lincoln,  Iowa.  The  high 
character  of  his  work  is  also  favorably  men- 
tioned. 

Messrs.Bellsmith  Brothers,  of  Buflalo, 
have  completed  their  arrangements  for  the 
use  of  the  electric  light  in  portraiture.  A 
feature  that  will  certainly  recommend  itself 
is,  that  it  will  afi'ord  ladies  having  elegant 
opera  or  masquerade  suits  an  opportunity  to 
have  their  portraits  made  while  on  their 
way  to  the  ball  or  theatre. 

Mr.  Charles  Stacey,  photographer,  57 
Main  Street,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  received 
from  BuflFalo  an  elegant  photograph  album, 
with  openings  for  200  photographs.  Mr. 
Stacey  has  photographs  of  nearly  all  the 
members  of  John  Hodge  Lodge,  A.  O.  U. 
W.,  of  this  city,  and  after  placing  them  in 
the  album,  will  present  it  to  the  lodge. 

The  black  morocco  cover  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  in  gold: 

Presented  to 
JOHN  HODGE  LODGE,  No.  68,  A.  0.  U.  W., 

BY 

Charles  A.  Stagey,  Photographer, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  1882. 
Mr.  Stacey  has  also  completed  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  members  of  Protection  Hook 
and  Ladder  Company  No.  1,  enclosing  them 
in  an  elegant  gilt  case  case,  38  x  44.  They 
are  on  exhibition  at  his  rooms. 
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A  LETTER  which  has  just  reached  us, 
asking  for  information  on  some  very  ele- 
mentary points  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
silver-printing,  has  led  us  to  seriously  reflect 
whether  there  was  any  way  in  which  ex- 
planations and  instructions  could  be  more 
clearly  given  by  us.  When  we  look  at  the 
back  numbers  of  this  journal,  however,  we 
find  articles  of  all  kinds  bearing  upon  this 
subject,  and  written  in  a  style  to  suit,  as  we 
believe,  all  classes  of  readers,  except  those 
who  habitually  pass  over  practical  articles, 
and  rely  upon  themselves  for  all  the  knowl- 
edge they  may  possess  upon  these  points. 

The  letter  of  which  we  speak,  enclosed 
two  untoned  proofs,  badly  measled,  red, 
and  bronzed  in  the  deep  shadows.  The 
paper  had  been  stored  in  a  cellar,  was  floated 
on  a  sixty-grain  bath,  and  fumed  for  seventy 
minutes — an  unheard-of  time,  to  our  ideas. 
Further,  and  for  what  reason  we  cannot 
tell,  a  large  pail  of  water  was  kept  in  the 
fuming-box  ;  and  lastly,  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  box  was  not  tight  enough  to 
keep  the  ammonia  from  escaping,  so  that, 
in  all  probability,  the  silver  solution  was 
acted  on  by  the  fumes.  Now,  we  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  some  printers  are  in 
the  habit  of  laying  out  the  paper  in  a  damp 
cellar  for  some  hours  previous  to  floating, 
saying  that  the  moisture  so  imbibed  makes 
the  paper  "take  the  silver  more  easily." 
This  is  doubtless  true,  and  supposing  that 
we  found  ourselves  compelled  to  print  on  a 
sample  of  paper  that  was  already  old,  dried 
up,  and  hornj^  before  it  reached  us,  and 
that  had  been  stored,  say  in  a  hot  cock-loft 
or  garret  after  it  reached  us,  and  if  we  were 
working  in  some  exceptionally  dry  climate, 
we  should  probably  adopt  the  same  course, 
and  expect  to  benefit  by  it ;  but  in  most 
cases,  we  believe  it  to  be  entirely  unnecessary 
and  even  hurtful.  If  the  paper  will  not 
take  the  silver,  it  generally  goes  to  show 
that  the  bath  is  too  strong.  Sometimes  it 
will  be  well  to  gently  rub  off  the  albumen- 
ized  surface  with  a  ball  of  cotton  or  clean 
chamois  skin,  and  this  treatment,  together 
with  a  bath  at  the  proper  strength,  and  con- 
taining perhaps  ten  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
will  certainly  stop  all  trouble  of  this  kind. 
Dampness,  at  the  time  of  fuming,  has  been 
emphatically  condemned  in  the  columns  of 


this  journal  more  than  once.  So  careful  are 
we  in  our  own  practice  upon  this  point,  that 
we  sometimes  dry  the  paper  a  second  time. 
Good  paper  ought  not  to  require  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes'  fuming,  if  the  box  is 
tight — and  it  always  ought  to  be — a  longer 
time  only  serving  to  let  the  paper  get  damp 
again,  and  give  prints  with  the  peculiar 
metallic  and  "  sunk  in  "  appearance  so  well 
known  to  experienced  printers.  Ingenious 
plans  have  been  proposed  by  some  of  the 
foreign  operators  for  using  a  mixture,  say 
of  sal-ammoniac  and  lime,  or  something  of 
the  sort,  so  that  the  fumes  will  come  off  in 
a  perfectly  dry  state.  They  are  trouble- 
some, however,  and  not  necessary  if  due 
care  be  bestowed,  as  we  have  mentioned. 
We  cannot  but  feel  that  if  the  writer  of  our 
letter  had  consulted  our  back  numbers,  he 
would  have  found  the  "  stitch  in  time." 

Business  Sale. — Messrs.  Bertram  & 
Colwell,  No.  85  Pearl  Street,  Buffalo, 
have  sold  their  stock  of  photographic  sup- 
plies to  David  Tucker  &  Co.,  410  and  412 
Main  Street,  who  have  the  largest  stock 
and  greatest  variety  of  goods  pertaining  to 
the  photographic  art  west  of  New  York  City. 

Messrs.  Fosnot  and  Hunter,  Keosau- 
qua,  Iowa.  Your  kind  letter  with  en- 
closure received.     Thanks. 

We  have  just  received  the  Photographers^ 
Bureau  of  Information,  published  monthly, 
by  Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co.,  229  and  231 
State  St.,  Chicago. 

Compelled  to  lie  over. — A  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Craig,  of  Peterboro,  Canada, 
on  blisters. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  U.  S.  COMMIS- 
SIONERS 

To  THE  Paris  Universal  Exposition, 

1878. 

We  have  received  from  Hon.  James  G. 
Blaine,  Secretary  of  State,  in  five  hand- 
somely bound  volumes,  the  Keports  named 
above. 

They  are  crammed  full  of  interest  to  all 
lovers  of  industry  and  art  (accompanied  by 
many  fine  illustrations),  but,  of  course,  the 
section  which  most  attracts  and  interests  ua 
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is  the  report  of  Commissioner  Story  on  the 
Pine  Arts,  which  covers  182  pages  of  Vol- 
ume II.  It  reviews  every  department  of 
the  fine  arts  of  all  the  nations  represented, 
and  is  exceedingly  instructive  and  enjoy- 
able. We  hope  to  refer  to  it  again  in  order 
to  share  its  lessons  with  our  readers,  but 
only  have  opportunity  now  to  quote  a  few 
just  strictures  upon  our  government  for  its 
apathy,  as  compared  with  all  foreign  gov- 
ernments, in  encouraging  the  fine  arts.  Mr. 
Story  calls  Uncle  Sam  "Penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish,"and  among  othergood  things, 
says  :  "  Small  consideration  has  ever  been 
paid  by  America  to  her  own  achievements  in 
the  fine  arts  in  any  international  exhibition, 
but  this  is  the  first  in  which  our  country 
has  formally  excluded  sculpture.  With 
most  nations,  the  department  of  the  fine 
arts  has  ever  been  looked  upon  as  the  fiower 
of  their  exhibition.  No  pains  have  been 
spared  to  render  it  attractive ;  no  expense 
refused  to  give  it  importance  and  complete- 
ness. It  is  here  that  the  highest  laurels 
have  been  won,  and  in  the  success  and  dis- 
tinction of  their  artists  all  other  nations 
have  felt  the  warmest  interest  and  pride. 
We  alone  have  treated  art  with  indiifer- 
ence,  if  not  contempt — wholly  neglected  its 
claims,  and  sternly  refused  any  outlay  of 
money  to  advance  its  interests.  What  we 
have  done  has  been  incompletely  done  and 
grudgingly  done. 

"But,  without  entering  here  into  details, 
it  may  be  said  in  general  that  there  is  no 
government  in  Europe  which  has  consid- 
ered itself  absolved  from  all  duties  towards 
artists,  and  none  which  has  not  acknowl- 
edged the  claims  of  art,  and  shown  a  gen- 
erous and  liberal  spirit  in  advancing  its 
interests.  Not  only  the  first-class  powers 
of  France,  England,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  but  all  the  smaller  countries,  without 
exception,  have  equally  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty,  their  interest,  and  their  pride  to 
develop  national  art,  encourage  national 
artists,  establish  museums  and  academies, 
and  gather  together,  for  the  study  and  de- 
light of  all,  collections  of  works  of  the 
past  and  present  by  the  ablest  masters  in 
sculpture  and  painting  and  the  sister  arts. 
America  is  the  only  nation,  which,  as  a 
nation,  has  done  nothing. 


"  As  a  nation,  we  do  not  profess  to  look 
down  upon  art ;  at  least,  we  utterly  neglect 
it.  It  forms  no  portion  of  our  education, 
and  in  the  public  representative  bodies  of 
our  country  a  lamentable  ignorance  pre- 
vails. There  is  neither  knowledge  nor  good 
taste  in  the  patronage  of  the  government. 
No  great  national  academj'  or  museum  of 
art  exists  to  confer  honors  and  rewards,  to 
educate  students,  or  to  improve  the  public 
taste;  all  the  academies  and  museums  that 
exist  are  private  and  local  in  their  charac- 
ter, limited  in  their  means,  and  unsupported 
by  the  nation.  The  American  artist,  there- 
fore, having  but  restricted  opportunities  to 
educate  himself  in  his  own  country,  is  forced 
to  expatriate  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
study.  After  he  has  to  a  certain  extent 
accomplished  himself  in  his  art,  if  he  re- 
turns to  his  own  country  he  meets  at  every 
turn  but  obstacles  and  disappointments.  The 
patronage  of  the  government  is  for  the  most 
part  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  and  it  is 
but  too  often  the  prize  of  successful  lobby- 
ing, from  which  the  true  artist  withdraws 
in  shame. 

"If  we  are  a  great  country,  as  justly  we 
claim  to  be,  let  us  behave  like  a  great 
country.  Is  it  creditable  for  us,  with  all 
our  wealth  and  prosperity,  to  be  without  a 
great  national  museum  and  academy  of  art 
— such  as  is  to  be  found  in  every  great 
capital  of  Europe?  How  can  we  expect  to 
take  rank  in  art  with  the  great  nations  of 
Europe,  when  neither  our  nation  itself  nor 
any  State  or  city  in  the  Union  possesses  a 
gallery  of  art  of  which  any  second-rate  gov- 
ernment of  Europe  would  not  be  ashamed? 
While  we  have  nothing,  can  we  without 
mortification  look  at  the  magnificent  col- 
lections abroad  and  consider  the  munificent 
manner  in  which  they  are  supported  and 
constantly  enriched  by  public  grants?" 

These  are  queries  which  only  more  enter- 
prise can  satisfy. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  report  is 
found  on  page  44,  where  are  given  quota- 
tions from  some  English  critics  of  Mr. 
Burne-Jones's  famed  picture  of  "  Pygma- 
lion," and  which  shows,  what  we  all  so 
often  see,  that  there  may  be 

"  Two  ways  of  seeing  a  picture." 
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"  Let  us  now  see  what  these  discordant 
voices  have  to  say  about  Mr.  Burne-Jones's 
'Pygmalion'  series.  The  following  criti- 
cisms are  worth  comparing  carefully  : 

•'  [/Specto/or.] 

"  'No  description  of  which  we  are  capa- 
ble can  convey  in  any  adequate  degree  the 
intense  beauty  of  this  work.  As  in  all  su- 
preme painting,  we  lose  sight  altogether  of 
the  artist  in  the  vision  he  has  created  for  us, 
and  it  needs  a  severe  effort  of  the  mind  to 
bring  itself  back  to  the  consideration  of  the 
marvellous  skill  which  is  here  displayed. 
But  when  this  is  done  we  hardly  know  upon 
what  to  bestow  our  greatest  admiration, 
whether  upon  the  soft  effulgence  of  light  in 
which  the  picture  is  enveloped,  the  little  bit 
of  azure  sky  on  which  Venus  stands,  and 
the  delicate  iridescence  of  the  doves'  plu- 
mage; on  the  stately  strength  of  divine 
beauty  and  power  in  her  figure,  the  clinging 
dependence  of  that  of  Galatea,  or  on  the  ex- 
pression of  the  living  statue,  which  is  proba- 
bly the  most  wonderful  painting  of  all — 
surprise,  joy  and  helplessness  struggling  to- 
gether in  one  woman's  face.' 


"  [Illustrated  News.} 

"' "We  are  assured  that  in  these  pictures 
there  are  latent  meanings  as  to  the  rise, 
growth,  and  fruition  of  "passion"  which 
associates  them  with  those  productions  of 
the  minor  poets  of  the  day,  which  forms  the 
"supersensuous,"  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
the  ultra-sensual,  school — a  school  which,  in 
its  worst  development,  is  the  morbid  out- 
come of  weakly,  overwrought  physique — 
which  every  man  who  respects  his  manhood 
and  every  woman  who  values  her  honor 
must  regard  with  disgust,  and  would  destroy 
everything  of  value  in  the  national  charac- 
ter. For  our  part,  we  see  merely  mawkish 
sentiment,  not  "passion,"  in  these  wan, 
haggard  faces — these  limp  languors,  this 
hysterical  tension — together  with  mediaeval 
dilettanteism,  for  there  is  nothing  whatever 
of  Greek  spirit  or  character  in  the  series.' 

"The  Spectator  critic,  it  will  be  seen, 
goes  nearly  into  hysterics;  the  other  gentle- 
man is  affected  in  a  very  different  way. 
We  must  say  that  for  gush,  tears,  and  bosh 
generally,  the  '  Spectator  '  man  throws  all 
his  fellow-laborers  in  the  field  of  art  far 
into  the  shade." 


Those  of  our  correspondents  who  may  not  have 
been  noticed  in  our  columns  this  month,  will 
please  overlook  the  omission,  and  ascribe  it  to 
the  unusual  press  of  matter,  and  lengthy  articles, 
which  could  not  lie  over.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  there  are  times  when  it  is  impossible 
to  do  full  justice  to  all,  much  as  we  wish  to. 


The  New  Scientific  American  Offices. — We 
are  glad  to  announce  that  the  Scientific  American 
came  out  of  the  late  fire  in  New  York,  like  the 
fabled  Phoenix,  with  renewed  life.  The  subscrip- 
tion lists,  account  books,  patent  records,  patent 
drawings,  and  correspondence  were  preserved  in 
massive  fire-proof  safes.  The  printing  of  the 
Scientific  American  and  Supjylement  was  done  in 
another  building ;  consequently,  the  types,  plates, 
presses,  paper,  etc.,  were  unharmed,  and  no 
interruption  of  business  was  occasioned. 

The  new  Scientific  American  ofiices  are  located 


at  261  Broadway,  corner  of  Warren  Street,  a 
very  central  and  excellent  situation.  The  new 
building  fronts  towards  the  City  Hall,  the  Court 
House,  and  the  New  Post-ofiice — a  magnificent 
structure,  which  cost  eight  millions  to  build. 
Nearly  opposite,  and  a  few  hundred  feet  distant 
from  the  Scientific  American  ofiices,  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  great  Suspension  Bridge  over  the 
East  River,  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
which  required  ten  years  to  construct  and  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  to  pay  for.  In  front,  also,  of 
the  Scientific  American  is  the  City  Hall  Park 
and  Printing  House  Square,  with  its  statue  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the  homes  of  eminent 
editors  and  newspapers,  such  as  the  New  York 
Tribune,  New  York  Times,  New  York  Sun,  New 
York  World,  New  York  Herald,  Mail  and  Ex- 
press, Zeitung,  and  others. 

The   new   Scientific   American   ofiices   are  ad- 
mirably  chosen    for   active  business.     Here,  in 
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addition  to  the  issuing  of  their  interesting  pub- 
lications, Messrs.  Munn  <fe  Co.,  aided  by  trained 
examiners  and  draughtsmen,  prepare  specifica- 
tions and  drawings  for  American  and  Foreign 
patents.  If  any  of  our  readers  should. happen 
to  make  a  new  discovery  (we  hope  every  one  of 
them  may  do  so,  and  gain  a  fortune),  they  have 
only  to  drop  a  line  to  Munn  &  Co.,  261  Broadway, 
New  York,  who  will  reply  at  once,  without  charge, 
stating  whether  the  invention  is  probably  novel 
and  patentable.  A  handbook  of  instructions, 
with  full  particulars,  will  also  be  sent,  free. 
Messrs.  Munn  &  Co.  have  had  over  thirty-five 
years'  experience  in  the  business. 


Pictures  flECEivED. — From  Mr.  F.  C.  Weston, 
Bangor,  Me.,  cabinet  cards  and  cartes,  showing 
care  and  skill,  particularly  in  quick  subjects, 
infants,  dogs,  etc.  May  we  suggest  somewhat 
longer  exposures  on  dark  subjects — velvet  coats 
and  seal-skin  sacques  ?  From  Mrs.  R.  May- 
NARD,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  half  a  dozen 
cabinets,  and  a  composite  entitled  ''  A  few  of  the 
Gems  of  British  Columbia."  "  Happy  is  the  man 
that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them,"  occurs  to  us  as 
we  look  over  this  collection  of  children's  faces,  and 
remark  all  ages  from  infancy  to  maidenhood  and 
early  manhood.  The  picture  is  ably  manipulated, 
and  contains  more  faces  than  we  should  care  to 
be  compelled  to  count.  Some  of  the  cabinets  are 
also  composites,  difi'erently  arranged,  but  show- 
ing excellent  taste  and  manipulation,  as  also  do 
the  single  figures  which  complete  this  interesting 
collection.  Mr.  Ray  D.  CnArjrAN,  153  Eighth 
Avenue,  New  York,  asks  for  criticisms  on  one  of 
his  "  Shaded  Imperial  "  cabinets,  which  he  says 
was  made  under  a  top-light,  unassisted  by  any- 
thing except  a  small  reflector.  We  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  a  portrait  more  happily 
lighted  than  this  one.  That  the  reflector  has 
been  used  with  skill,  is  evident  from  the  absence 
of  harsh  shadow  on  the  forehead  under  the 
broad  brim  of  the  hat,  which,  again,  has  been 
well  illuminated  by  the  top-light,  as  well  as  the 
dark  fur  collar  below,  which  just  shades  off  into 
the  vignette  sufiBciently  to  make  a  nice  half- 
tone, and  relieve  the  full  shadows  under  the 
chin  and  around  the  ear.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
Chapman  on  his  knowledge  of  lighting.  Mr. 
Chapman  further,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Naramore's 
question  in  our  last,  as  regards  cleaning  the 
skin  from  silver  stains,  suggests  iodine,  fol- 
lowed by  dilute  ammonia,  not  new,  but  the  best 
agent  he  knows.  The  skin,  after  washing,  has  a 
grayish  appearance,  but  it  soon  disappears.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Motes,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  is  already  well 


known  to  our  readers  as  the  maker  of  the  nega- 
tives from  which  our  phototypographs,  by  Ives' 
process,  on  the  front  cover  of  the  September  and 
February  numbers  were  taken,  has  been  awarded 
a  gold  medal  by  the  International  Cotton  Exhibi- 
tion recently  held  in  that  city.  The  photographs 
which  took  the  prize  hung  on  the  walls  of  the 
Exhibition  building,  and  were  portraits  of  one 
of  Atlanta's  leading  ladies,  and  of  a  child,  both 
admirably  posed  and  lighted.  From  Messrs. 
Hemus  &  Hanna,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  some 
exquisite  cabinets.  The  large  female  heads 
are  models  of  artistic  pose  and  lighting.  One 
in  particular,  with  a  hat  trimmed  with  white 
feathers,  and  white  lace  collar,  riveted  our  at- 
tention for  a  long  time.  AVe  were,  at  first,  in- 
clined to  call  it  a  "  Rembrandt,"  but  find  it  hard 
to  class  such  excellent  work  in  the  category 
of  those  effects  (so-called)  which  have  become  al- 
most synonymous  with  under-timing  and  chalky 
lights,  in  this  rather  too  progressive  age.  The 
pictures  have  all  the  more  value,  in  our  eyes, 
coming,  as  they  do  from  old  friends  and  a  far- 
away land.  From  Mr.  J.  A.  Palmer,  Aiken, 
S.  C,  amusing  portraits  of  "iEsthetie  Africans'' 
in  devout  attitudes  before  the  everlasting  sun- 
flower. We  think  we  can  remember  ourselves 
in  a  similar  attitude,  in  our  earlier  days,  before 
this  very  flower,  at  a  time  when  "  icsthetes " 
were  unknown.  But  was  it  not  rather  in  antici- 
pation of  a  surfeit  of  sweets  from  the  seeds  ? 
From  Mr.  0.  Pierre  Havens,  Savannah,  Ga., 
interesting  and  well-manipulated  portraits,  7  x  9, 
and  cabinet.  We  are  glad  to  notice  the  increas- 
ing popularity  of  the  thick  black  cards,  with 
gilt  bevelled  edges,  employed  by  Mr.  Havens 
for  the  larger  sizes.  A  practical  point  here  is, 
to  trim  the  print  so  as  to  leave  the  narrowest 
possible  margin  of  black  around  the  top  and 
sides,  to  prevent  a  funereal  look,  and  while  this 
certainly  increases  the  labor  of  the  mounter,  it 
adds  very  much  to  the  effect.  The  space  below 
the  print  may  be  left  broad  enough  not  to  crowd 
the  maker's  name,  which  should  stand  in  gilt 
letters.  Mr.  S.  L.  Platt,  whose  description  of 
a  cooking-box  for  gelatine  emulsion  will  be 
found  on  another  page,  sends  us  some  praise- 
worthy examples  of  hi-s  efi'orts  in  this  direction 
of  gelatine  work.  "While  others  have  been 
writing,  I  have  been  in  the  dark-room,"  he  says. 
From  Mr.  P.  P.  Smith,  Ovid,  Mich.,  well-posed 
cabinets  on  tasty  mounts  and  cards,  showing 
comparative  trials  of  the  Eastman  dry-j)late. 
One  fully  timed  is  endorsed,  "  Exposure  fifteen 
seconds ;  so  dark  I  could  not  see  to  focus." 
From  Mr.  H.  Butler,  Vermillio,  Dakota,  land- 
scapes, etc. 
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We  are  in  receipt  of  wedding  cards  announc- 
ing the  marriage  of  Miss  Mamie  R.  Scholten 
to  Dr.  Charles  LaBaege,  of  St.  Louis.  The 
bride  is  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
A.  fciCHOLTEN,  a  gentleman  well  known  as  the 
leading  photographer  of  St.  Louis.  The  Repuh- 
liean,  January  8th,  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
brilliant  affair.  We  hope  the  future  life  of  the 
happy  pair  may  be  as  bright  as  the  festivities 
which  celebrated  their  nuptials. 


It  is  with  much  pain  that  we  are  compelled  to 
notify  our  readers  of  the  death  of  our  old  friend 
and  subscriber,  Willy  Wallach,  Esq.  He  suc- 
cumbed to  an  attack  of  peritonitis,  brought  on, 
it  is  believed,  by  exposure  to  the  inclement 
weather  which  prevailed  in  New  York  on  Jan- 
uary 31st,  the  day  of  the  great  fire  in  Park  Row, 
when,  as  our  readers  probably  know,  his  es- 
tablishment was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  flames. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Wallach's  unremitting 
and  noble  efforts  to  save  human  life  on  this 
occasion  left  him  him  no  time  to  think  of  protect- 
ing himself  in  a  proper  manner.  This  was  one 
more,  and  the  last,  of  a  long  series  of  acts  per- 
formed for  the  good  of  his  fellow-man,  for  which 
he  had  become  justly  beloved.  It  would  lead  us 
too  far  to  enumerate  the  various  positions  of 
honor  and  trust  filled  by  this  gentleman;  but  we 
may  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  a  fuller 
account  than  we  can  give  to  Geyer's  Stationer, 
of  February  16th,  a  publication  which  contains 
a  full  notice  of  his  life,  and  of  the  funeral  cere- 
monies at  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York.  The  business  will  be  conducted  by  his 
nephew,  under  the  same  name. 


The  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  will 
give  a  Lantern  Exhibition  on  Tuesday  evening, 
March  7th,  at  Association  Hall.  The  photo- 
graphs to  be  shown  have  been  very  carefully 
selected  from  the  work  of  the  members  exclu- 
sively; a  large  number  will  be  upon  gelatine 
films. 

This  Exhibition,  in  point  of  excellence,  bids 
fair  to  surpass  any  before  made  in  this  city;  it 
undoubtedly  will  prove  most  attractive  and  in- 
teresting to  the  public  generally,  and  to  the 
friends  of  the  Society  in  particular,  as  we  are 
assured  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  it  so. 

The  recent  advances  in  photography  will  be 
illustrated  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the 
artistic  taste  and  manipulative  skill  of  the  gen- 
tlemen composing  the  Society.  We  hope  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  the  Exhibition  in  our  next 
issue.     Having  a  number  of  tickets  at  oiir  dis- 


posal, we  will  be  glad  to  share  them  with  our 
readers,  if  they  will  call  at  our  ofBce,  No.  914 
Chestnut  Street. 


We  learn  that  our  friend,  Mr.  W.  E.  Bowman, 
has  been  appointed  postmaster  at  Ottawa,  Illin- 
ois. He  has  not  yet  given  up  his  gallery,  but 
there  is  an  opportunity  here  for  some  energetic 
man  such  as  seldom  occurs.  The  gallery  has  been 
established  more  than  seventeen  years,  and  re- 
quires the  services  of  four  assistants.  Mr.  Bow- 
man has  had  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years 
in  the  business. 


American  Journal  of  Photography  and  Pho- 
tographers' Price  Current,  published  monthly 
by  Thomas  H.  McCollin,  631  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Mr. 
McCollin's  publication,  formerly  known  as 
McCollin' 8  Price  Current  of  Photographic  Goods, 
has  appeared  in  new  and  improved  style  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  year.  The"January  number 
is  illustrated  with  an  excellent  cabinet  vignette 
by  HusTED,  of  Philadelphia.  The  good  taste 
and  manipulation  of  this  frontispiece  are  most 
creditable.  We  notice  a  number  of  practical 
articles,  such  as  hints  on  retouching,  platinotype 
printing,  etc.,  besides  a  very  modestly-worded 
leading  article,  which  renders  the  after-contents 
all  the  more  acceptable.  The  extremely  low 
price  of  this  useful  little  sheet  (twenty-five  cents 
per  annum)  will,  without  doubt,  in  addition  to 
its  practical  character,  ensure  it  a  large  number 
of  subscribers. 


We  promise  our  readers  an  interesting  com- 
munication from  Mr.  W.  Curtis  Taylor  in  our 
next  issue  on  the  different  qualities  of  glass  used 
for  the  windows  of  dark-rooms.  Mr.  Taylor  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  trying  ruby  light  as 
now  used  is  not  necessary,  and  that  it  even  is 
more  actinic  than  a  good  quality  of  orange- 
yellow. 


The  edition  of  Photographic  Mosaics  for  1882 
is  now  almost  exhausted,  notwithstanding  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  copies  printed. 
Those  who  have  not  purchased  a  copy  should 
order  early,  before  they  are  all  gone.  Paper 
cover,  50  cents. 


If  you  want  to  make  the  new  "  Tadema"  pic- 
ture buy  Robinson's  Pictorial  Effect  and  Wil- 
son's Photographies,  and  read  up  on  art  princi- 
ples and  their  application  to  photography. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  FOR  SPECIALTIES.— It  will  be  understood  that  matter  under  this 
head  is  not  to  be  considered  as  always  having  editorial  sanction,  though  we  shall  endeavor  to  clear  it  of  anything 
tending  to  deceive  or  mislead.  Stock-dealers  will  find  this  a  beneficial  mode  of  advertising,  and  sure  to  pay  largely. 
Six  lines,  one  insertion,  g2.00,  and  25  cents  for  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a  line — in  advance.  Operators 
desiring  situations,  no  charge.  Matter  must  be  received  by  the  2.3d  to  secure  insertion.  Advertisers  will  please 
not  ask  us  for  recommendations.  -"J^"  We  cannot  undertake  to  mail  answers  to  parties  who  advertise.  Please 
always  add  ynur  address  to  the  advertisement. 


February  18th,  1882. 
List  of  Latest  Designs. 
No.  454.  The  Alman  Interior. 
No.  456.  The  Algiers  Conservatory. 
No.  457.  The  Mora  Boudoir    Panel   (usual 

Fize  6  ft.  X  8ft.).     Very  elaborate  for  full 

and  three-quarter  lengths. 
No.  459.  Bristol  Valley.     Winding   stream, 

quaint   farmer's  bridge.     Sketched    from 

nature.     Design  copi/riyhted. 

New  designs  will  appear  each  week  from 
now  till  early  summer,  and  Seavey  will  ex- 
cel any  of  his  former  efforts  in  his  exhibit 
at  the  coming  convention  at  Indianapolis. 


Fob  Sale. — Photograph  gallery.  First-class 
instruments;  good  business  in  a  community  of 
15,000  inhabitants.  Reason,  poor  health.  Will 
sell  cheap  for  cash.  Will  rent  or  run  on  shares 
with  a  good,  steady  man.         Address 

George  A.  Bert, 
New  Brighton,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — The  oldest  and  best  gallery  in  a 
town  of  over  4000  inhabitants,  with  good  north 
light ;  a  large  assortment  of  backgrounds  and 
accessories.  The  best  of  everything.  Doing 
the  best  business  in  the  town. 

Address  B.  D.  Jackson, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


■Warm  "weather  and  yello"w  paper. 
If  you  -wish  your  paper  to  keep 
■white,  use  the  Peerless  Extra  Bril- 
liant Pearl. 


THE 

Rockwood  Solar  Printing  Co. 

Is  organized  with  every  possible  advantage  of 
capital,  experience,  solar  cameras,  artificial 
lights,  etc.,  for  the  prompt  execution  of  orders 
in  the  way  of  enlargements. 

A^ew  and  Loicer  Price-Lists. 


Size. 

Unmounted. 

Mounted 

11  xl4  and 

under $1 

00 

$1  50' 

13x1(5) 

14x17  \  ... 

1 

50 

2  00 

16x20  J 

18x22 

1 

(  3 

2  25 

20x24 

2 

00 

2  50 

22x27  1 

9 

50 

3  00 

25x30  J    ■■■ 

26x32 

3 

00 

3  75 

29x36 

4 

00 

5  00 

30x40 

5 

00 

6  00 

35x45 

6 

00 

7  50 

40x50 

8 

00 

10  00 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
No  Charge  for  Negatives. — As  much  de- 
pends upon  the  good  printing  qualities  of  a 
solar  negative,  we  will  make  solar  negatives 
from  copies,  icithout  charge,  if  the  originals  are 
sent  to  us  with  the  orders  for  enlargements. 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  the  cash. 
Make  all  P.  0.  orders  payable  to 

Rockwood  Solar  Printing  Co., 
17  Union  Square,  New  York. 
The  New  Gelatin  Bromide  Paper,  first  in- 
troduced by  us,  for  instantaneous  printing,  en- 
ables us  to  send  enlargements  for  tracings  by  re- 
turn mail. 


We  are  making  a  new  style  cloud-ground ; 
can  be  used  for  full-  and  half-length,  also  head 
and  shoulder  pictures.  Our  Japanese  screens 
can  be  used  with  any  interior  ground.  Send  for 
samples,  to  be  returned.        W.  C.  Oakland, 

Manager  Gouverneur  Background  Co., 

Gouveneur,  N.  Y. 
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THE  NEW 

EURYSCOPE. 

Try  this  new  lens,  and  you  will  never  buy 
any  large  portrait  lenses.  Voigtlander  &  Son's 
No.  7,  and  the  smaller  sizes,  are  very  quick-act- 
ing, but  as  regard  slarge-sized  plates,  the  Cury- 
scopes  are  far  superior  for  groups,  panel  pictures, 
and  large  heads. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

Is  the  most  complete,  thorough,  photo-in- 
struction book  ever  published.  Second  thousand 
in  store.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


Backgrounds. Rustic  grounds,  10  cents  per 

square  foot;  exterior  and  interior  12,  15,  and  20 
cents  per  foot.  A  iine  line  of  accessories  always 
on  hand.  As  our  work  is  almost  all  painted  to 
order,  our  line  of  samples  are  few  but  choice. 
Send  for  samples. 

Excelsior  Background  Co., 
R.  L.  Cox,  Secretary.  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


Notice  op  Removal. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


S.  G.  Nixon,  Portrait  Artist,  813  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Solar  enlargements  finished 
in  crayon,  water  color,  and  Indian-ink  in  true 
artistic  style,  and  the  likeness  and  expression 
faithfully  preserved.  Also  small  colored  and 
Indian-ink  work,  etc.     Terms  moderate. 


NOTICE. 
The  Wonderful  Euryscopes  and  New  Por- 
trait Lenses. 
Just  received,  a  large  invoice   of  the  above 
Lenses.  Those  who  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
them,  will  do  well  to  send  in  their  orders  at  once. 
Benjamin  French  &  Co., 

Boston. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Shows  you  how  to  group  and  pose  children 
naturally  and  gives  fine  examples  of  work.    Read 
the  partial  index  herein.     $4. 


"Wilson's  Photographies. 
Price,  $4.00. 


Ready. 


Utica,  N.  Y.,  February  4th,  1882. 
E.  A.  Gilbert,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  received  your  retoucher  all  right, 
and  have  given  it  a  good  and  thorough  trial.  I 
find  it  particularly  good  in  using  it  on  the 
larger  sized  heads,  as  it  enables  me  to  cover  or 
soften  more  difficult  spots  and  shadows  that  I 
could  not  do  so  readily  with  the  ordinary  method. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  your  retoucher  will  be 
in  great  demand  when  its  merits  have  become 
known,  while  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  its 
whole  arrangement  is  in  its  favor.  There  is 
nothing  objectionable,  in  any  form,  in  its  con- 
struction and  arrangement  to  prevent  it  becom- 
ing a  favorite  with  all.  Wishing  you  abundant 
success,  etc.,  I  am  yours  truly, 

Walter  C.  North. 

The  price  of  the  above-mentioned   retoucher 

is  $15.00. 


Warra  weather  and  yellow  paper. 
If  you  wish  your  paper  to  keep 
white,  use  the  Peerless  Extra  Bril- 
liant Pearl. 
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Make  Your 'Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
larger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  MOST  POPULAR 

SEWINE 
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IS 
ALWAYS 

,„,M  ORDER 


T\  LIFETI 


ME 


>  SURPASSES^v^' OTHERS 

|o[|i]Soi]1^fapll&Co. 

30  UNION  SQ.NEW  YORK 

G'hicago  ILL.-e- 


<^^^  Orange  mass. 


VSli-:      FOR  SALiE    BY 


D.  S.  EWING, 
1127  Chestniit  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Platinotype  Process. — Having  disposed 
of  their  printing  business  in  New  York,  Willis  & 
Clements  will  now  devote  the  whole  of  their 
time  to  manufacturing  chemicals  for  the  process, 
and  to  instructing  licensees  in  working.  They 
have  appointed  Thos.  H.  McCollin,  631  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Sole  Trade  Agent  for  the 
sale  of  the  special  materials  and  apparatus  used 
in  the  process.  Willis  &  Clements  will  answer 
all  letters  of  inquiry  concerning  the  process. 

Proprietors  of  patents,  Willis  &  Clements, 

631  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Agent,  Thos.  H.  McCollin, 

631  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ' 

Note. — On  receipt  of  $1.75  a  small  supply  of 
chemicals  and  paper  will  be  sent  to  any  one 
desiring  to  try  the  process. 


"Wilson's  Photographies. 
Price,  $4.00. 


Ready. 


For  Sale  or  Rent. — A  first-class  gallery. 
Splendid  location,  north  light.  Everything  in 
complete  order.  Doing  a  fair  business.  Only 
one  other  gallery  in  the  town  :  population  10,000. 
Will  sell  for  a  reasonable  price  for  cash,  and  will 
lease  the  rooms  for  one  or  five  years. 

Address         L.  M.  Williams, 

Columbia,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


WILSON'S 


/y 


For  Sale. — A  No.  1  photographic  gallery  in 
a  rattling  city  of  10,000  inhabitants,  with  a  big 
country  trade.  Best  location  in  the  city,  and 
has  always  done  a  first-class  business.  Only  one 
other  gallery  in  the  place.  Good  reasons  for  sell- 
ing. Terms  cash.  For  particulars,  address 
Box,  494, 

Olean,  N.  Y. 
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"Warm  -weather  and  yello^w  paper. 
If  you  -wish  your  paper  to  keep 
■white,  use  the  Peerless  Extra  Bril- 
liant Pearl. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

Devotes  58  pages  to  instructions  in  posing  and 
lighting  the  figure.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


A  Rare  Chance  to  Learn  Short-hand. — 
Rowell  &  Hickcox,  the  publishers  of  the  Amer-iean 
Short-hand  Writer,  have  opened  the  most  com- 
plete school  of  short-hand  in  the  United  States 
at  Boston,  Mass. 

For  $1,50  they  will  send  this  year's  volume  of 
their  magazine,  containing  a  full  course  in  pho- 
nography, and  correct  the  lesson  exercises  of  all 
subscribers  by  mail,  free.  This  ofi"er  holds  good 
until  January  1st,  vrhen  the  price  of  subscription 
is  to  be  advanced  to  $2.50.  When  the  fact  is 
known  that  a  full  course  of  instruction  taken  at 
their  school  in  Boston  costs  $75,  the  rare  chance 
afforded  by  this  extraordinary  offer  may  be 
realized.  Short-hand  clerks,  not  expert,  com- 
mand a  salary  of  $75  a  month  upwards,  while 
the  standard  prices  paid  for  law  reporting  is  $10 
a  day.  Why  not  get  up  a  class  in  phonography 
here  to  learn  through  this  medium  ?  We  will 
head  the  list  ourselves,  and  receive  and  forward 
subscriptions  for  the  Short-hand  Writer. 

December  1st,  1881. 


Wanted. — I  must  have  a  smart,  ambitious 
young  man  to  relieve  me  of  care  in  certain  de- 
partments of  my  work.  Small  capital  and  un- 
exceptionable references  necessary.  To  the  right 
man  a  salary  and  an  interest  in  my  business 
will  be  given.  One  at  home  in  the  operating- 
room  preferred.  Address 

A.  E.  Dumble, 
44  &  46  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Address  William  McLatghlin,  125  S.  First 
Street,  Brooklyn  (E.  D.),  N.  Y.,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  Association  Operative  Photographers 
of  New  York,  for  operators,  printers,  ard 
retouchers. 


No.  18. 


No.  18. 


VIGNETTE 

PAPERS, 
WAYMOUTH'S. 
The  old  form  of  No.  18,  Waymouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  neio 
pear-shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  dozen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY. 


No.  18. 


Gihon's  Opaque. — As  a  rule,  photographers 
are  familiar  with  this  most  convenient  article  of 
gallery  use,  but,  doubtless,  there  are  some  who 
still  are  unacquainted  with  it.  It  is  just  what 
it  claims  to  be,  and  so  announces  on  the  wrapper 
of  each  box:  "A  dense,  non-actinic  paint,  for 
stopping  out  imperfect  backgrounds,  or  defective 
skies  in  negatives,  for  coating  the  inside  of  lenses 
or  other  brass  work,  etc."  It  is  an  invaluable 
article,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  photo- 
graphic establishment  in  the  country,  whether 
large  or  small.  A  photographer  lately  remarked 
to  us,  "  Gihon's  Opaque  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold."  This  sounds  rather  exaggerated,  as  a 
cake  of  the  compound  is  quite  large,  and  of  some 
weight ;  still  it  is  most  valuable,  and  its  place  can 
be  filled  by  no  other  article  now  in  the  market. 

That  Opaque  is  very  generally  used,  and  that 
its  use  is  daily  growing  was  proved  to  us  on  a 
recent  visit  to  New  York.  In  the  store  of  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company,  we  noticed  a  large 
pile  of  these  neat  little  packages,  and  on  inquiry 
were  assured  that  the  demand  was  very  large, 
and  steadily  increasing. 

To  those  who  have  not  tried  opaque,  we  would 
say,  send  fifty  cents  to  your  stock-dealer  and  get 
a  cake.  You  will  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along 
without  it.    Sold  by  all  dealers. 


Wilson's  Photographies. 
Price,  $4.00. 


R^ady. 


Wanted. — An  operator.  One  who  can  operate, 
print,  tone,  and  make  himself  generally  useful. 
Good  prospects  for  steady  employment  to  the 
right  man.     Reference  required. 

Address  D.  H.  Naramore, 

Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
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We  offer  for  the  spring  trade,  ten  new  styles 
interior  grounds;  new  style  cloud  grounds;  new 
balustrade;  Japanese  screens;  new  foregrounds  ; 
three  new  draping  curtains.  Send  for  samples, 
to  be  returned.  W.  C.  Caelanj), 

Manager  Gouverneur  Background  Co., 

Gouveneur,  N.  T. 


A  PLACE  FOR  YOUR  DICTIONARY, 
A  PLACE  FOR  YOUR  NEWSPAPERS, 
A  PLACE  FOR  YOUR  PERIODICALS, 

And  an  ornament  for  your  house,  all  in  one, 

THE  NOYES  DICTIONARY  HOLDER. 
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For  Sale,  at  once,  at  half  value,  photograph 

gallery,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.     Good  situation,  and 

well  furnished.  Good  reasons  for  selling.  Address 

C.  H.  Wardell, 

12  &  11  East  State  St.,  Trenton,  N.J. 


For  Sale,  cheap,  an  old-established  gallery,  in 
the  central  part  of  city  of  over  40,000  inhabitants  : 
doing  a  good  business.    For  particulars  address 
"  M,"  care  of  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co., 

419  &  421  Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


For  Sale. — In  the  best  town  in  the  AVest, 
gallery  doing  a  splendid  business ;  everything 
complete  to  work  with.  A  big  chance  for  any 
man.  Good  reasons  for  selling.  For  particu- 
lars, address  George  Heyn, 

212  N.  16th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Wilson's  Photographies. 

Fourth  Edition— Now  in  Press. 

$4.00.    Post-paid.    $4.00. 

EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

To  accotntnodate  those  who  have  old  apparatus ,  etc., 
to  EXCHANGE  {not  Sell),  ive  offer  to  insert  advertise- 
ments in  this  colu}nn  at  the  low  rate  of  13  cents  per 
line  (of  seven  -words),  or  fraction  of  a  line.  It  will 
be  found  a  cheap  and  helpful  way  of  "  unloading" 
useless  articles  about  your  stu-lio for  better  07ies.  Cash 
to  accompany  all  advertisejnents . 


One  8x10  interior  Seavey  ground  for  one  pair 
wide-angle  stereo  lenses;  short  focus  with  re- 
volving diaphragms.     Address 

George  N.  Cobb, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  chargefor  advertisements  under  this  head :  limited 
to  four  lines.    Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 


By  an  experienced  operator  at  any  branch  of 
the  business.  Good  retoucher  and  dry-plate 
worker.  The  East  preferred.  Address  W.  A. 
Townsend,  77  Monroe  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

By  a  smart,  steady  man,  thirty-six  years  of 
age.  A  No.  1  operator  and  understands  the 
business  in  all  its  branches.  Will  run  a  paying 
gallery  on  shares.  Ten  years'  experience  in  Bos- 
ton galleries.  Good  references  given.  Address  J. 
Irving  Gross,  713  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

As  operator  in  some  copying  house  or  gallery. 
Competent  to  take  full  charge  of  photographic 
business.  Wife  to  assist.  I  do  not  use  tobacco, 
etc.  Address  Photo.  Operator,  care  J.  Hollar, 
Nimisila,  Ohio. 

By  an  experienced  man  as  operator  in  a  gal- 
lery fitted  for  first-class  work.  Address  0.  &  E.., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

By  a  first-class  artist  for  the  finest  work  in 
water-color,  pastel,  crayon,  and  oil.  Address 
Diinkelberg,  378  New  York  Av.,  Jersey  City 
Heights,  N.  J. 

As  operator  in  a  country  gallery,  or  to  work  on 
shares.  Can  retouch,  work  in  ink  and  crayon.  Ad- 
dress Photo.,  care  C.  Young,  Sinclairville,  N.Y. 
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In  a  first-class  gallery  by  a  lady  of  experi- 
ence. Can  attend  in  reception-room  to  orders 
and  desk-work,  and  take  charge  of  finishing  de- 
partment. Address  I.  M.,  care  Edward  L.  Wil- 
son, 914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

As  operator  and  general  workman.  Can  fur- 
nish, if  desired,  a  first-class  photographic  outfit. 
For  references  and  samples,  address  Photog- 
rapher, Box  304,  Hartford,  Conn. 

As  dark-room  man  or  retoucher.  Samples  sent 
to  those  meaning  business.  Wages  S15  per  week. 
Address  532  N.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

By  a  young  lady  in  reception-room,  or  as  re- 
toucher, in  the  city.  Address  Retoucher,  870  N. 
4th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


In  a  good  gallery  by  a  first-class  operator  of 
fourteen  years'  experience.  Wages  expected 
$15.00  per  week.  H.  F.  C,  Photographer,  Peru, 
Ind. 


By  a  first-class  retoucher,  who  can  assist  in 
operating,  toning,  printing,  etc.  Address  S. 
Wohl,  Box  1454,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

By  a  first-class  printer  and  toner.  Best  refer- 
ences given.  Eight  years  with  Housewerth  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco.  Wm.  Houseworth,  2029 
Hubbs  St.,  Phila. 

By  a  first-class  printer  and  toner.  First-class 
reference  can  be  furnished.  Address  C.  V.  R. 
Clark,  122  Washington  Av.  S.,  St.  James  Res- 
taurant, Minneapolis,  Minn. 


J.  L.  CLARK, 

gOLD  AND  Silver  Pfiner, 

ASSAYER  AND  SIEEP-SIELTEK, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jm-  ^-ETU/^NS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 


REFERS    TO,    BY    PERMISSION: 

John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 


The  Improved  Photograph  Cover. 

IT   SERVES   AL.Ii   THE  PURPOSES  OF  AN   AliBUM. 

It  is  made  with  expanding  back,  so  that  from  six  to  twenty-four  pictures  may  be  in- 
serted in  one  cover.  The  pictures  are  mounted  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  strips  of  linen 
or  strong  paper,  of  the  proper  width,  are  pasted  on  one  edge,  by  which  the  picture  is  inserted 
and  held  in  place  in  the  cover  by  a  paper  fastener.  'Wov  binding  together  views  of  your  town 
or  city,  or  portraits  of  celebreties,  they  are  very  neat.  The  following  is  a  list  of  sizes  and 
prices,  without  cards : 


For  Photographs. 
Card  Size, 


Per  doz.       Per  hundred. 
.  $1.50     $10.00 


For  Photographs.                        Per  doz.      Per  hundred. 
Cabinet  Size, $3.35     $13.00 


extra  heavy  covers. 

5-8  Size, 4.50     33.00  4-4  Size, 6.00     40.00 

8-10   "     8.00     56.50  11-14  "    9.00     65.00 

Special  sizes  made  to  order.     Samples  mailed  at  dozen  prices.     Send  for  some. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Pubusher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


THE   PHOTOGRAPHER   TO   HIS   PATRONS 

Is  a  neat  little  leaflet  of  twelve  pages  of  the  size  of  the  four  pages  below.  It  tells  your  patrons  what  you  want  them 
to  see  on  Pliotograpliy  as  an  Art;  "When  to  Come;  Ho-w  to  Come;  How  to  Dress;  How  to 
Behave;   and  about  Children,  Business,  Frames,  Copying,  Coloring,  and  Prices. 


"There's  Millions  in  it." 

Photographers  op  America: 

In  these  times  of  competition  we  all  want 
something  to  stir  up  business.  It  is  believed 
that  no  means  of  advertising,  half  so  good,  was 
ever  offered  to  photographers,  as  that  acceptable 
little  leaflet, 

"The  Photographer  to  his  Patrons." 

Its  utility  and  usefulness  are  proven  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  demanded  and  translated 
into  Spanish  and  German  ;  that  over 

1,000,000  copies  have  been  sold, 

and  that  hundreds  of  photographers  have  written 
to  the  author,  testifying  to  its  great  value  as  a 
positive  business-bringer. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy,  and 
ask  you,  for  your  own  interest,  to  read  it  care- 
fully all  through.  I  have,  since  its  publication, 
issued  two  other  works  of  a  similar  character — 
Pretty  Faces,  at  half  the  price ;  and  Something 
New,  at  the  same  price.  But  the  choice  still 
seems  to  be  for  the  old  favorite,  and  I  am  still 
supplying  it  continually.  The  sample  herewith 
is  of  a  lot  lately  printed;  and  I  desire  to  call 
your  especial  attention  to  a  method  which  will 
secure  you  all  the  advantages  of  this  work  as  an 
(i) 


advertisement,  and  yet  cost  you  little  or  nothing. 
The  four  pages  of  the  cover  are  yours,  to  use  for 
lohat  you  please.  You  only  need  the  first  page 
for  yourself.  Get  advertisements  from  your 
neighbors,  at  a  proportionate  figure,  for  the  rest, 
and  your  leaflets  cost  you  only  the  expense  of 
distribution. 

Messrs.  Albert  &  Son,  Alexandria,  La.,  have 
seven  advertisers,  another  recently  had  eight. 
From  six  of  them  he  got  $1.75  each,  and  from 
two,  $2.25  each;  making  $15— the  cost  of  1000 
leaflets.     Examine  the  copy  herewith. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Norman,  Natchez,  Miss.,  who  has 
adopted  the  same  plan,  writes,  viz.:  "As  an  ad- 
vertising medium  the  leafllets  have  no  equal. 
Two  hours  secured  me  seven  advertisements, 
amounting  to  $17.50,  leaving  me  $5.00  balance 
for  express  charges;  thus  securing  me  1000 
leaflets  for  nothing.  With  a  little  energy  any 
photographer" can  secure  cards  enough  from  his 
friends  to  pay  for  all  the  leaflets  he  requires,  and 
he  should  not  be  without  them.  I  have  not  only 
seen,  but  felt,  the  result  of  using  them." 

Mr.  L.  B.  Truax,  Swanton,  Yt.,  writes,  viz.: 
''  The  leaflets  have  been  received  and  prove  a 
decided  benefit  to  me.  I  consider  them  the  best 
advertising  medium  I  have  yet  found.  The 
merchants  who  advertised  on  the  covers  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion :  one  of  whom  went  to 
(ii) 


the  expense  of  hiring  a  man  and  team  to  dis- 
tribute then  in  adjoining  towns.  I  shall,  un- 
doubtedly, want  more  when  these  are  gone.  I 
got  $13.50  for  the  advertisements." 

We  endeavor  to  get  them  up  in  attractive  and 
elegant  style;  and  in  order  to  protect  those  who 
use  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  we  have 
copyrighted  them,  and  trust  no  one  will  attempt 
their  degradation  by  cheap  and  badly-made 
copies  of  them.  We  can  print  them  as  cheap  as 
any  one  can  for  the  quality,  and  have 

KECENTLT  EEDUCED  THE  PKICES 
to  the  following  scale : 

500  copies, $9  GO 

1000      "  15  00 

.3000      "  36  00 

5000      "  50  00 

Some  photographers  have  had  as  many  as  25,000, 
using  them  continually.  Please  look  into  the 
matter,  and  send  on  your  orders  for  all  seasons. 

We  supply,  free  of  charge,  several  beautiful 
fancy  cuts  for  the  covers  ;  but  where  three  of  the 
pages  are  covered  with  other  matter,  the  style  of 
the  present  sample  is  the  neatest.  You  can  have 
your  own  choice. 

As  already  said,  these  leaflets  are  used  all  over 
the  country,  often  by  our  leading  photographers, 
from  some  of  whom  were  received  the  following 
testimonials. 

(  iii  ) 


KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  THIS! 


TESTIMONIALS: 


"Send  5000  in  English  and  2000  in  German." 
Jno.  a.  Scholten,  St.  Louis. 

"Let  me  have  a  lot  as  soon  as  printed." — J. 
r.  Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"  It  works  satisfactorily  in  every  way." — A.  N. 
Hardy,  Boston.  (Mr.  Hardy  has  had  4  or  5  lots.) 

"  They  are  the  best  business-cards  a  photog- 
rapher can  have." — T.  S.  Estabrooke,  N.  Y. 

EDWAED    L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher. 
912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
(iv) 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 
the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 


X 


S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 


Donglass^Tlioipson&Co. 

''Great  Central," 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  111. 


JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Quincy, 

111. 


H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo.  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 


J.  C,  SOMEEVILLE, 


St.   Louis, 


SCOVILL  MANF'fi  CO, 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 


D.  TUCKER  &  CO., 


Buffalo, 


N.  Y. 


Mo. 


BLESSING  &  BEO., 

Galveston, 

Texas. 


O.H.OODMAN&OO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


WISOH,  HOOD  &  CO,, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


WM,  J.  HAZEBSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 

Photo.   Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 


THEO.  SCHUMANN, 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


G.     BODE, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 


W.  D.  GATCHEL, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
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GET  THE  BEST! 


-.5'^-' 


CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S 

ST.    LOUIS 

Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

WARRANTED   PERFECT, 

With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 

FOR    SALE    BY 


G.  GENNERT,  105  WiUiam  St.,  New 
DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON   &   CO., 

Chicago.  j 

N.  C.  THAYER  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON,  Chicago. 
C.  J.  RICE,  Chicago.  j 

W.  D.  GATCHEL,  Cincinnati.  \ 

P.  SMITH  «&  CO.,  Cincinnati  and 

Columbus,  0.  [viUe,  Ky. 

W.  D.   GATCHEL   &  CO.,   Louis- 
J.  V.  ESCOTT  &  SONS,  LouisviUe. 


York,  Agent  for  the  Eastern  States. 
MULLETT  BROS.,  Kansas  City,Mo. 
H.  A.  HYATT,  St.  Louis. 
WM.  J.  HAZENSTAB,  St.  Louis. 
JAS.  C.  SOMERVILLE,  St.  Louis. 
H.  LIEBER  &  CO.,  Indianapolis. 
JAS.  H.  SMITH,  auincy.  Ills. 
G.  MOSES,  New  Orleans. 
S.  T.  BLESSING,  New  Orleans. 
ZIMMERMAN  BROS.,  St.  Paul. 
GUSTAVUS  BODE,  Milwaukee. 
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0.  W.  HEAEN, 

Author  of  "  Practical  Printer.' 


SIX  FINE  CABINET  AND  PROMENADE  PORTRAIT  STUDIES. 

AMONG  OTHER  THINGS  IT  CONTAINS. 

Suggestions  on  the  Choice  of  Albumen  Paper — All  the  Best  Silvering  Baths,  and  Methods  of  treating  the  same — 
New  Views  on  the  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Time  of  Floating — The  Different  Effects  Caused  by  the  Time 
of  Floating — How  to  Tell  when  Paper  is  Floated  too  Long  or  too  Short  a  Time — Table  for  Time  of  Floating  Papei 
under  all  Circumstances — The  Importance  of  Care  in  Printing  in  Varied  Ways — The  Important  Relation  Printing 
from  the  Negative  Bears  to  the  Toning  Bath — Fast  Printing — Dialogue  between  "Joe"  and  a  Friend — The  Way  to 
Success  in  Toning  Lies  in  Printing — The  Different  Effects  Caused  in  Printing  by  the  Preparation  of  the  Silver  Bath 
— The  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Printing  from  the  Negative,  and  from  this  to  the  Toning  Bath — Acetate  o{ 
Silver — Success  or  Failure  in  Toning  Caused  by  the  Strength,  Purity,  and  Alkalinity  of  the  Silver  Bath — Hartnony , 
its  Importance  in  Photography — Why  its  Neglect  Causes  such  Disastrous  Results — The  Beautiful  in  Toning,  and 
How  to  Obtain  it — A  Few  Hints  About  Managing  Toning  Baths — Formulae  for  Printing  "  Our  Studies,"  as  Given 
under  Respective  Headings — Impurities  of  Toning  Baths — How  it  Affects  the  Toning,  and  How  to  Remedy  such 
Baths — Fixing  and  Washing — Brilliancy  of  the  Finished  Picture  Attained  by  the  Final  Washing — Various  and  Valu- 
able Hints  about  Finishing  the  Photographs,  etc.,  etc. 


Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.50,  by  any  stock-dealer,  or  by 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS.    ASK  TO  SEE  IT. 


VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING   FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  V/AYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

{Patent  Applied,  for.) 

J.  P.  SINGHI,  Inventor. 

The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 


See  description  in  this  Maga-         ;:=^=^^^^ 


zine,  June,  1881,  or  in  Wihon^s 
Photographies. 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 
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AN  OLD  ESTABLISHMENT  WITH  A 

NEW  BRAND  OF  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 


CLEMONS'  BRAND   OF 

ALBUMEN  AND  MATT  SURFACE,  SALTED, 
PA  P  E  R  S. 

Our  "Extra  Brilliant"  Albumen  Papers,  Pearl,  White  and  Pink,  also  our  Matt 
Surface  (Salted)  Papers,  can  now  be  had  at 

$35.00  per  Ream ;  90  cts.  per  Dozen ;  10  ots.  extra  per  mail. 

Send  in  your  orders  at  once.     Address 

JOHN  R.  OLEMONS,  915  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW, 

No.  528  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 

MANUFACTURERS   AND    IMPORTERS    OF    PURE    CHEMICALS   FOR    PHOTOGRAPHY. 
IMPORTERS  OP  GLASS  AND  PORCELAIN,  APPARATUS,  ETC.      . 

ALBERT  fflOORE  ^  SOLAR  ENLARGES, 

THE  LONGEST,   LARGEST,   AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  street,  Philadelphia, 

A    NEW   CATALOGUE    OF 

LANTERN  SLIDESlLLANTERNS 

READ  IT.     15  CENTS  IN  STAMPS. 

TELLS  OF  GASES  "WITHOUT  BAGS,  NEW  LISTS  OF  SLIDES, 

THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  THE  LANTERN,  NEW  LANTERNS. 

Lantern  Lovers  should  be  sure  to  Examine  it. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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FREE  from   BLISTERS  and   IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 

Deab  Sir  :  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Haeey  Sutter. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir  :  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 
G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of    the    Eagle    Brand    Albumen    Paper.     I   am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sutter. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
8Ko  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORE. 


FOR   SALE    BY    ALL   DEALERS. 
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1882. 

Photograpliers' 

Booksellers, 
Stationers, 

and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photographers'  Monthly 

Bureau  of  Information 


18  8  2. 

We  are 

MERCHANTS 

in 

ALL  REQUISITES 
PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 

Ho8.  229  &  231  State  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS 
HENRY  G.  THOMPSON. 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beek's,  Cramer  &  Norden's,  Eastman's,  Carbutt's. 
Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash  trade,  believing  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 
system. 

With  us,  cash  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  5  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  offer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands. 

Our  Warerooms  are  commodious, located  conveniently 
for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.  We  deal  in  nothing  but 
supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 


A.CTS  D I  It  EC'TLY  upon  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  by  a  nat- 
ural process  of  reviialization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  ME3IARKABLE  CUBES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

HAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Rt.  Eev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Hon. 
Wm.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  permission. 

IS  STRONGLY ENBOBSED:  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Observer. 
"  The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur's  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TB E A  TMENT  contains  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FBEE  :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DRS.  STAEKEY  &  PAIEN,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON  PACIFIC  COAST. 


We  have  established  a  depository  oe  our  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Paciiic  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

"  HEALTH  AND  LIFE,"  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 
Nos.  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OP  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPARE  RESULTS 


Circulars  How  To  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

OHAS.  COOPER  &  CO., 

194  Worth  St.,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


COLORISTS' 

GUIDE 

THE 


By  the  late  JOHH  L.  GIHOS 


*  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORING* 


AT 


The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  in- 
structions on  all  the  new  and  improved  methods — for 
like  photography  itself,  photo,  coloring  has  improved 
and  progressed — has  led  to  the  publication  of  the  above. 

ITS    CONTENTS    ARE: 

Chap.  V .   Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints 
that  are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 
Vn.  The    Production   of  Ivory- 
types. 
VIII.  The  Crj'stal  Ivorytype. 
IX.  Crayon  Work. 
X.  Negative  Retouching. 
XI.  About  Matters  so  far  For- 
gotten. 
XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective. 


Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  Work. 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Con- 
sidered in  the  Application 
of  Colors. 

III.  The  Materials  used  in  Fin- 
ishing Photographs  with 
Water  Colors. 

IV.  Water-color  Painting  as  Ap- 
plied to  Photographs. 


The  last  chapter  is  on  a  subject  entirely  tieiv  and/resh,  and  is  finely  illustrated. 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price, 
$1.50  per  copy. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 

^  FHOTO.  FTTBI^lSBEIt, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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IMPORTANT   TO   PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


ONLY^n^BEST     GOODS 

ARE 

COUNTERFEITED! 


IT  DON'T   PAY  TO  IMITATE   INFERIOR   ONES. 

Extra  Brilliant "  S.  &  M."  Paper, 

Extra  Brilliant  "N.  P.  A."  Paper, 

Extra  Brilliant  Cross  Sword  Paper, 

Have  all  been  counterfeited,  and  cheaper  goods  imposed 
upon  Photographers. 


NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE  EE  GENUINE 

Unless  the  water-mark  is  seen,  in  each  case,  by  looking 
through  the  paper: 

"  S.  &  M."  in  the  "  S.  &  M."  Paper, 

"N.  P.  A."  in  the  "N.  P.  A."  Paper, 

''Cross  Swords"  in  the  Cross  Sword  Paper. 

THE  STAMP  in  the  COENEE  DON'T  PEOVE  ANYTHING, 
Look  THEOUGH  the  paper. 

E   &   H.  T.  ANTHONY   &   CO, 

591   BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK, 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  ALBUMENIZED  PAPERS. 


I 
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-Mc  UNPRECEDENTED  SALES  INCREASING  EVERY  M0NTH.3l£^ 


WATnonTH'S  TI6NETTE  PAFEBS. 


No.  lay., 

THE 

Orfflslij  Patten, 

PE3AR  SHAPE 

No^w  Ready, 

$1.00  PEE  LOZ. 


T/tej/  are  not  clumsy  ;  do  not 
break  ;  are  al'ways  ready  ;  cost 
but  little,  and  are  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They 
needbut  one  adjust7nent  ioprint 
any  quantity.  They  entirely 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and 
troublesome  methods,  either 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton. 


19  Sizes 

AEE 

Now  Made 


Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  Belo^A^. 

SEE  TESTIMONIALS. 


They  are  printed  in  black 
for  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
red  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones. 
Directio?ts  for  use  accompany 
each  parcel. 


SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY. 

The  Vignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  ORMSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIONAL.  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly."- — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time." — "  They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  them  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — "  I  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much  ;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "  I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  e.xperience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used." — "  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested  ; 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner." — "  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  I 
ha\e  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO^ELL  THEM! 

ALL  STOCK-DEALERr^^  ORDERS  LAR&ELY  SJ 

See  what  they  will  do,  in  the  pictnres  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  for  June,  1881. 

I  PRICES: 

'In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 ;J0  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  lor  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

"     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »                  »       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»     8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  XW^,  assorted  sizes  and  colors.  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

»      16,  17,  18,                                  ..                  .,             .,        Half            »                .)                      »                »        1  25 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWAED  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PhHad'a. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 

5 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MAJVUFACTURE   ALL    KLJ^DS    OF 

CARDS  and  CARDBOARDS 

FOE  _ 

Photographers 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS       . 


FOE 


M 


WAREHOUSE  : 

527  ARCH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE   LISTS   ON   APPLICATION. 


I 
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JOHN   G.  HOOD. 


ESTABIilSHED    1S65. 


WM.  D.  H.  WILSON. 


vUV-SON,    HOOD    & 

\^   V  »^  825  Arch  Street,  ^^  {J 

PHILADELPHIA, 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 

LONDON",  1851.  LONDON,  J^62.  PARIS,  1867. 


ennial,  1876 


Centennial,  1876. 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


'WE  HAVE 

NOW 
IN  STOCK 


Portrait  lienses,  from  l-'4  to  8  x  10. 

Cabinet  Lenses,  ]Vos.  2  and  3. 

Card  Lenses,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 
I    Triplets,  ]Vo8.  1,  H,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
1^  Symnietrlcals.    Rapid  Symnietricals. 


In8tanta.neous  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Medium  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Stereograpliic  Lenses,  all  sizes. 
Kew  Universal  Lens. 


Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  ever 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.    We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 

Steinheil's  Sons'  aTiKtic  Lenses. 


No.  5— lOxia  size,. ..1314  inch  focns,. 
»     6—13x16      »      ...16'^      »  » 

»     7—18x23      »      

»     8—20x34:     »      


$70  00 
110  00 
200  00 
359  00 


We  now  have  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  prices  : 

No.  1—  1-4:  size, 3%  inch  focus, $25  00 

»     2—  1-3      >.       51^        »  »        30  00 

»     3—  4:-4:      »      7  »  »        45  00 

»     4:— 8xlO  »       ...101/        »  »        60  00 

Nos.  1  and  2  are  in  matched  pairs  for  stereoscopic  -^vork. 
We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  succefsful  pro.=ecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicit  vour  orders.     Always  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMERA  BOXES  made  by 
AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENDINGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 

"WE  MANUFACTURE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Photo.  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Vieuus, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Sixteen  Fears,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 


Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton, 
Cremer's  French  Lubricator, 


Solar  and  Contact  Printing, 
Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade. 


fi®"- ILLUSTRATED  PEIOE  LISTS  IEEE  TO  ALL  APPLIOANTS.-^^g 
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B  BEEBE 

Gelatine  Dry  Plates. 

The  attention  of  photographers  is  called  to  the  eminently  good  qualities  of 
these  plates,  both  for  STUDIO  AND  LANDSCAPE  WORK. 

They  are  prepared  with  the  utmost  care  and  skill  by  experienced  heads  and 
hands,  and  are  guaranteed  first-class. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Chicago,  November  7th,  1881. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Beebe. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  regard  to  the  quality  of  your 
gelatin- bromide  plates,  I  can  cheerfully  testify 
to  the  excellent  qualities  they  possess.  In  fact, 
I  have  made  some  of  my  very  best  pictures  on 
them,  and  I  continually  use  them  in  my  studios. 
Yours  truly,         H.  Rocher. 

Chicago,  November  7,  1881. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Beebe. 

Dear  Sir  :  Having  tested  your  plates,  I  find 
them  "  tip-top."  They  develop  with  plenty  of 
pluck,  clean  and  rapid. 

^^Yours  very  truly,         Joshua  Smith. 


Chicago,  November  7th,  1881. 
In  speaking  of  the  "Beebe"  plate,  I  would 
say  that  I  have  used  them  with  other  plates  and 
find  them  just  as  good  as  any  I  have  used. 

J.  F.  Edgeworth. 

OSHKOSH,  1881. 

I  cheerfully  recommend  the  "Beebe"  as  first- 
class  in  every  respect,  and  so  long  as  they  keep  up 
to  the  present  standard  I  shall  use  no  other. 

Cook  Ely. 

Chicago,  1881. 
I  never  made  finer  negatives  than  those  on 
the  "Beebe"  plate.  P.  B.  Greene. 


PRICES. 


Size.  Per  Doz. 

3ix4i, $0  80 


4  x5, 

4^x5  J, 
4ix6J, 

5  x6, 


1  15 

1  25 

1  60 

1  Q5 


5   x7, 2  15 

5   x8, 2  25 


Size.  Per  Doz. 

6Jx8J, $3  00 

8x10, 4  50 

10x12, 6  50 

11x14, 8  50 

14x17,  double-thick  glass, .  1 2  00 

18x22,  "            "            "  22  00 

20x24,  "            "           ^"  28  00 


With  premises   enlarged   and   improved  we  are  now  able  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  to  supply  the  trade  generally. 

Address  the  manufacturers  of  THE  <'  BEEBE  "  DRY  PLATE, 

THE  CHICAGO  DRY  PLATE  MFG.  CO., 

2228  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

"  To  those  desiring  to  make  their  own  plates,  The  Chicago  Dry  Plate  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  offer 

BEEBE'S  SPECIAL  GELATINE,  Per  Lb.  $2.50. 

This  is  the  specially  prepared  gelatine  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  '  Beebe 
Plate,'  and  is  the  result  of  many  months  careful  experimenting." 
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iSW'SSSii.  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS! 


•£  C 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
novi?,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Straight    Cut  Trimmer 
tvhen  in  use.     PRICE,  50   CENTS. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
use.     PRICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1.00, 


OVALS. 

2x2i 

3fx4f 

5x7 

6Jx8i- 

2ix3i 

3fx4f 

5Jx7i 

6Jx8| 

2ix3i 

^x^ 

5^x7J 

7x9 

2fx3f 

3|x5J 

5fx7t 

7^x91- 

2|-x3f 

4x5| 

5|x7f 

7^x9J 

2|x4i 

4fx6f 

6x8 

7|x9| 

MADE   OF   SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regnlar  SizeS  always  on  hand  at  lo  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 

^  SQUAEE  OR  ROUND  CORNERED. 

2^1-^x31  2^5^x31  2|x4|  4x5| 

2|x3|  2T\x3i  2ix4|        4^x5| 

2|x3|  2|x4^  3|x5|        3^x6 

2Ax3}f  4x6^ 

FOR  STEREOGRAPHS. 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 

33ig-x3|,  3x3         3^^x31,  3x3  3x3 

The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  is  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture. 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  Substitutes  for  the  Knife  for  Trimming 

Photograrphs,  and  do  the  tvork  much  more  expeditiously  and  elegantly. 

They  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  at 
once.     For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

all  DelieJi;         EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PWlada. 
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Lightning   Shutter. 

GREATLY  IMPROVED. 

Everybody  understands  the  need  of 
a  new  method  of  making  exposures 
with  the  dry  plates.  The  design  of 
this  Shutter  is  to  meet  this  necessity, 
and  judging  by  the  favor  shown  to  it 
by  photographers 

IT  IS  A  COMPLETE  SUCCESS. 

Until  lately  we  have  not  been  able 
to  make  them  fast  enough  to  meet  the 
demand. 

ITS  ADVANTAGES   ARE: 

It  is  out  of  sight  of  the  sitter,  being  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  box.  It  opens  in 
the  centre,  vertically,  thus  giving  the  best  illumination  on  the  most  importani  parts  of  the 
picture. 

It  is  a  Pneumatic  Shutter,  and  works  without  noise  or  visible  motion. 

The  action  of  the  valves  are  direct,  so  that  it  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  can 
be  changed  from  one  box  to  another  in  a  moment. 

Its  action  is  certain  and  reliable,  the  Shidter  closing  light-tight  instantaneously.  Any 
length  exposures  can  be  given  to  suit  the  light,  the  subject,  or  the  chemical.  This  is  very 
important.  It  enables  the  operator  to  watch  his  sitter's  face  and  secure  his  most  desirable 
expression. 

It  removes  all  dangers  of  disturbing  the  attention  of  children,  as  no  motion  is  visible. 
These  merits  comprise  all  that  can  be  desired  in  making  exposures.  Recent  improve- 
ments have  brought  their  action  to  a  certainty,  both  in  responding  to  the  pressure  and  in 
closing  light-tight.     We  are  making  them  in  three  sizes,  as  follows : 


<ro 

.  1. 

4  inch  diameter,  price,  .    . 

.     .  $8  00 

)) 

2. 

Ayi »             ))              »       .    . 

.     .     9  00 

» 

3. 

5      »                »                  »        .     . 

.     .  10  OO 

If  your  stock-dealer  does  not  keep  them,  I  will  send  them  by  mail,  or  express, 
pre-paid,  on  receijjt  of  price. 


W.  D.  GATCHEL, 

168  Race  Street, 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 


W.  D.  GATCHEL  &  CO., 

319  West  Jefferson  Street, 

LOUISVILLE,   KY. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY, 


AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By    LYMAN    G.    BIGELO\V. 


A 

R 

T 

I 

S 

T 

I 

0 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edition,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new 
one  at  less  cost,  and  now  at  a  RBDUOED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 
EEADING  MATTEK.  PHOTO.  ILLUSTEATIONSc 


I.  Introductory. 
II.  Artistic  Light. 

III.  Balance  of  Lines. 

IV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

V.  Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 
VI.   Composition,  Rules  and  Maxims. 
VII.    The  Studio. 
VIII.   FormulcB  well  proved  and  used  by 
the  author  in  producing  the  work 
employed  to  illustrate  his  book.         I 
IX.   Printing  and  toning  formulcs.  | 

Together  'with  a  plan  of 
SS^  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  capital 


1.  Cloud  Portrait. 

2.  Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 

3.  Cabinet,  plain — boy  on  a  velocipede. 

4.  Promenade,  lady  {interior). 

5.  Promenade,  lady  [moonlight). 

6.  Cabinet,  gentleman  [bust), 

7.  Cabinet,  lady  {\  length). 

8.  Cabinet,  lady  [bust). 

9.  Cabinet,  lady  (\  length). 

10.  Promenade,  group. 

1 1 .  Promenade,  group. 

12.  Promenade,  seaside. 

mr    Blgelow's   Skjrllght. 
instructions   for   producing  theni.*^|l 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  PnbUsher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phllada. 


STUDIES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS, 

FROM  THE  CELEBRATED  PAINTINGS  IN  THE  DRESDEN  GALLERIES, 

AT  VERY   LOW   PRICES. 

In  portfolios  of  ^5  and  50  subjects.  ^5  subjects  at  $16.50,  $10.50,  $9,  $6,  $5,  and  $1. 
50  subjects,  6^x9^,  at  $6.50.  Priced  according  to  binding  and  size.  The  sizes  are  three, 
as  follows:  On  sheet  ej/^xOJ^,  11x14:,  and  lS%jL-i5'/i. 

LIST  or  PHOTOTYPE  SUBJECTS  SUPPLIED  IN  THE  PORTFOLIOS  OF  50. 


Madonna. — Holbein. 

Magdalen.^  Gjr?-<?^(7. 

Magdalen. — Battoni. 

The  Three  Sisters. — Paltna  Vecchio. 

Venus. — Palina  Vecchio. 

Expulsion  of  Hagar. —  Van  der  Werff. 

Madonna  and  Child. — Murillo. 

Christ  with  Wine  and  Bread. — Carlo 

Cecelia. — Ca>-io  Dolci.  [Dolci. 

The  Rain  of  Gold. —  Van  Dyck. 

Kruhstuck. — Rembrandt. 

'I'he  Magdalrn.— jf«/rtr/. 

The  Vestal  Angelica. — Kauffman. 

Lcdaand  the  Swan. — Micliael  Angela. 

The  Adultress. — liofinattn. 

Cherubs. — Raphael. 

Spinners. — Kurzbauer. 


Farmers  Quarrehng. — Brouwer. 
Cleopatra. —  Varotari. 
Madonna  San  Sisto. — Raphael. 
Madonna  della  Sedia. — Raphael. 
Birth  of  Christ. —  Corregio 
Marriage  at  Cana. — Paul  Veronese. 
Sleeping  Venus.  —  Titian. 
Love  with  Dart — Raphael  Mengs. 
The  Players. — Carravagio. 
The  Playing  Children. —  Vogel. 
Charles  I.  of  England  — Van  Dyck 
Queen  of  Charles  I.  of  England  — Van 
Venus. — Gitido  Reni.  [Djyc/i. 

The  Hermit  Reading — Konincx. 
The  Chocolate  Girl  — Liotard. 
Christ  and  the  Adultress. — Hofmann. 
Judgment  of  Paris. — Reubens. 


Dispute  of  Luther  with    Dr.   Eck. — 

Hubner. 
The  Play  Garden. — Reubens. 
Venus  I  Head). —  Titian. 
Reclining  Venus. —  Titian. 
Daughter  of  Herodias. — Carlo  Dolci. 
Children  at  Play. — Lasch. 
Visit  to  the  Nurse, — Ritsher. 
Head  of  Sleeping  Venus. —  Titian. 
Golden  Age. — Julius  Hubner. 
Farmer  with  Child. — Brou-wer. 
Hunter's  Farewell. — De/regger. 
Reubens'  Daughter. — Reubens . 
Reubens'  Two  Sons. — Reubeiis. 
'I'he  Dancers'  Rest. —  Vazttier. 
Ariadne. — Kau/man. 
Sibyl. — Kaufman. 


Tile  portfolios  of  35  contain  a  selection  of  the  l)est. 

Address  all  orders  to 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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^^^„THOKY«CO^«e^  »-o*«- 


t.* 


^^ 


^k%'\\kMi% 


FO^     "tVK^ 


GEMTS  §- 


C.^\.\T\V^^ 


^ 


\^^x    ^\-^■^i:s, 


y?£'z,y/i^z£,- 


YO^   ?^^V^^\^G> 


ai.\_!!«!.°^\^^ 


^£-/.A/  C^  £". 


^^X    ^\.KltS 


ccc^  '6e  z^^e<Z   hz/   a,7ZT/  071/3' 


r/JSTA^AA^PlArfS  are  Oyoknorrle c^ed    6i/  cdl    i/ie 

Lf^l^//VC  P//OrOG/r'/^P//f/('S  lo  6e  the  6e^l  and  ^Ae 
M0Sr/f^£L/AB££  in.  tke  ma.r7o€2. 

SEND  FOR   CIRCl/LAR__ 


READ  WHAT  OUR  CUSTOMERS  SAY. 

Painesville,  O.,  Feb.  11th,  1881. 
Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  To  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  your 
Dry  Plates  very  mildly  expresses  my  admiration  for 
them.  My  first  plate  was  a  splendid  negative.  I  don't 
want  ever  to  be  without  them. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  R.  Davis. 


Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  On  December  9th,  1880,  I  exposed 
eighty-five  of  your  Dry  Plates,  8  x  10  size,  making  two 
exposures  on  each  plate,  say  170  exposures  in  all.  After 
development  I  sent  for  two  sitters  only,  for  re-sitting, 
and  those  two  were  taken  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  or  nearly  an  hour  after  the  usual  hour  for 
sittings  with  wet  plates.     Respectfully, 

Geo.  G.  Rockwood. 

Mr.  Rockwood  uses  our  plates  daily,  in  his  regular 
practice,  with  the  greatest  success. 

Boston,  Jan.  19th,  1881. 

Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co.  :  I  have  had  some  of 
your  Dry  Plates  from  Messrs.  Anthony,  and  like  them 
so  well  that  I  should  like  to  use  them  altogether . 

Yours  truly,  Jas.  Notman. 


A.  C.  McIntyre,  the  well-known  photographer  at 
Alexandria  Bay  and  Rockville,  Canada,  writes  us  that 
on  a  recent  trip,  photographing  bridges  for  the  Canada 
Central  R.  R.,  he  exposed  thirteen  of  our  8x  10  plates 
and  got  eleven  good  negatives,  better  than  his  wet 
plates  exposed  the  same  trip. 

December  1st ,  1881. 
Owing  to  Improved  Machinery  and  Increased  Facilities  for  manufacturing  them, 
the  prices  of   Eastman's  Gelatine-Bromide  Dry  Plates  have  been  changed  to  the 
following : 


3Xx4X, 
4      x5, 

4Xx5>^, 
4Xx6;5^, 


Per  doz. 

.$0  65 
.  O  95 
.  1  00 
.    1  25 


x6, 

x7, 
x8, 


Per  doz. 

$1  35 


65 
75 
85 


6; 

8 
10 
11 


Per  c'oz. 

X  Qyi,  $2  40 
X  10,  3  60 
xl2,  5  20 
X  14,       6  80 


14x17, 
17x20, 
18x22, 
20  X  24, 


Per  doz. 

$io  oo 

17  50 
20  OO 
24  00 


We  have  just  completed  a  large  and  well-appointed  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  our 
Plates,  which  will  enable  us  to  furnish  them  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before.  Our 
patented  machinery  for  coating  plates  gives  us  an  immense .  advantage  over  other  makers 
who  are  confined  to  the  old  methods. 

EASTMAN  DRY  PLATE  CO. 
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ROBINSON'S 

PICTORIAL 

EFFECT    IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

SHOULD  BE  READ  ly  EVERY  NEfiATIVE  MAKER  PRACTISINd  IN  Wi  OUT  of  DOORS. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAP. 

I. 

II 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XIT. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 


Introductory. 

The  Faculty  of  Artistic  Sight. 
Balance  of  Lines  and  Contrast. 
Balance — Example. 
Balance — Examples — (continued). 
Unity. 

Examples — Expression. 
Practice — The  Choice  of  a  Subject. 
Simple  Rules. 

Figures  in  Landscape — Truth. 
The  Sky. 

The  Legitimacy  of  Skies  in  Photographs. 
The  Composition  of  the  Figure. 
Pyramidal  Foims. 
Variety  and  Repetition. 

Variety  and  Repetition  (continued) — Repose- 
Fitness. 


CHAP. 

XVII.  Portraiture. 

XVIII.  Portraiture — The  Management  of  the  Sitter. 

XIX.  Portraiture— The  Pose. 

XX.  Portraiture — Groups — Proportion. 

XXI.  Backgrounds. 

XXII.  Accessories. 

XXIII.  Some  Old  Notions  Touching  Portraiture. 

XXIV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

XXV.  Chiaro-oscuro — Det^iil  or  Definition. 
XXVI.  Chiaro-oscuro — Various    Arrangements    of 

Light  and  Shade. 
XXVII.  Chiaro-oscuro — Various    Arrangements    of 
Light  and  Shade  (continued). 
XXVIII.  Chiaro-oscuro— Breadth. 
XXIX    Chiaro-oscuro — Portraiture — The  Studio. 

XXX.  Chiaro-oscuro — General  Considerations. 
XXXI.  Conclusion. 


No  one  can  study  this  excellent  work  without  being  better  able  to  pose  and  compose  his  subjects, 
and  to  light  them  more  artistically.  Those  who  are  unskilled  comparatively,  hardly  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  learn  that  is  of  value  to  them.  This  book  will  open  their  eyes  and  enlighten  them,  if  they 
can  but  see  when  their  eyes  are  open. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  POPULAR  PHOTO.  WORK  EVER  PUBIilSHED  IN  EUROPE. 

IT  IS  THE  BOOK  "WANTED  NO  W  BY  THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHER,  TO  POST 

HIM  ON  THE  ART  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cloth,  $1.50;  Paper,  $1.00.    Illustrated. 


WHAT  ITS  READERS  SAY: 


"Mr.   H.   P.   Robinson's   Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography  is  a  gem,  the 
par  excellence  of  all  photographic 
books.    Its  pages  are  full  to  a  letter 
of  choice  and  valuable  instruction. 

"Pictorial  Effect 
is  a  success. "- 
M.    H.    Albee, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 

If  there  is  one  who  has  not  read  it 
I  iVould  advise  him  to  do  so  at  once." 
— G.    F.    E.    Peapsall,    Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

"  I  would  advise  all  photographic 
art  students  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  works  ever  published 
on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers.  Read  it  over  and 
over.  Every  page  teaches  a  grand 
lesson." — James  Mullen,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


EDWAED  L.  WILSON,  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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M'^DONALD'S  COMIHON-SENSE 

Photograph  Shutter, 


(PATENT  APPLIED  FOB.) 


^IlllliiliiilillillH  - 
Cut  No.  1,  showing  inside  of  box. 


Cut  No.  2,  showing  new  attachment  which 
allows  the  operator  to  stand  away  from 
Camera. 


I  3VL  I=»  3FL  O  ^V  E3  13  ! 

WILL  NOT  CREATE  DUST  IN  YOUR  CAMERA. 

CAN  BE  WOEKED  IN  ANY  PAET  OF  YOUR  ROOM. 

THE  ONLY  SHUTTER  ADAPTED  FOR  DRY-PLATE  WORK. 

NOTHING  ABOUT  IT  TO  GET  OUT  OF  ORDER. 

Price,  complete,  for  41  inch,  only  $5.00. 

EXTRA  SIZES,  $6.50. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALEES  IN  PHOTOGEAPH  MATEEIALS. 
S^- Send  for  the  BIG  CATALOGUE. 

HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON, 

Manufactitrers'  Agent, 

84   WABASH   AVE.,   CHICAGO. 
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WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


lUF  EBoynsa  aRuns  boots  arouhs  ths  worisx 


These  descriptions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lantern  Exhibitor  and  Lecturer.  They 
help  you  choose  slides.  They  tell  you  what  facts  and  figures  the  public  want  to  know  about  the 
places  and  things  you  exhibit.  The  contents  are  divided  into  JOURNEYS  or  selections  as  per 
list  below  : 


VOLUME  I.  306  PAGES, 

Contains  NINE  Journeys: 

A — France  and  S-witzerland. 

B— Belgium,      Germany,      Austria, 

Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
C — Italy — Lakes,    Cities,     and    the 

Italian  Art  Galleries. 
D— Holland,      Denmark,      Norway, 

Sweden,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
E— Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey, 

Greece,  and  India. 
F— England,  Scotland,  and  United 

States  of  America. 
G— Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
H — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
I— The  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

IN  ALL,  O  VEB  900  S  UBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


VOLUME  n.  331  PAGES, 

Contains  TWELVE  Journeys: 

J — Geimany  and  Russia. 

K — Belgium  and  Austria. 

L — France — Cities  and  Provinces. 

M— Spain  and  Portugal. 

N — Switzerland— The    Four  Alpine 

Routes. 
O— Italy,  Ischia,  and  Sicily. 
P — Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Q— Palestine  and  India. 
R — Scotland — Cities  and  Ruins. 
S — Ireland. 
T — England— Cities,  Museums,  and 

Ruins. 
U — United  States  of  America. 

IN  ALL,  1073  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


THE  TWO  VOLUMES   BY  EXPRESS  FOR  $3.00. 


■  Those  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  only  as  a  photographic  writer, 
will  be  pleased,  when  reading  these  two  volumes,  to  find  him  equally  at  home  in  his  eye-photograph 
tlescriptions,  which  are  full  of  humor,  accurate  description,  instruction,  and  entertainment.  Next 
to  making  these  journeys  yourself,  is  reading  the  eloquent  collections  of  an  eye-witness,  as  found 
in  these  two  grand  books  of  travel.     They  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young." — Press. 


by  Ii^D^elfers.  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 


-^{c^fRE^flgE  0N  EYE^Y  B^^NCP  0F  Pp@W061^^Pp¥.3}£^ 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  monthly  Magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  superior  merit.  $5.00  a  year ; 
$2.50  for  six  months. 

Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of 
success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to 
the  practical,  working,  growing  photographer.  Do  not 
go  without  its  valuable  help. 


WILSON'S  FHOTOGBAFHICS 

THE   NEWEST   AND    MOST   COMPLETE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   LESSON-BOOK. 

Covers  Every  Department. 

352  Pages.    Finely  Illustrated.    Only  $4.00. 

By  Edward  L.  "Wilson. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $2.50.     Second 
edition  now  ready. 

This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into 
all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver  printing, 
and  \sfull  of  good. 


WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson.     In  Two  Yols. 
Price,  $2.00  per  vol. 

For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts 
in  entertaining  style  of  about  2000  places  and  things, 
including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 


PHOTOGEAPHEKS' 
POCKET  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.     Price,  $1.50. 

For  the  dark-room.     It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other 
book.     Full  of  formula — short,  practical,  and  plain. 


BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Price  reduced  to  $4.00. 

For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats  his  "  Album  of  Lighting 
and  posing."  Superb!  With  twelve  photographs  and 
instructions. 


AMERICAN  CARBON  MANUAL. 

Price,  $2.00. 

For  those  who  want  to  try  the  Carbon  printing  pro- 
cess, this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 


BURNET'S  HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 

Price,  $3.50. 

All  should  study  it.  A  splendid  work,  largely  illus- 
trated, giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  po- 
sing. 


THE  FERROTYPER'S  GUn)E. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Cheap  and  complete.     For  the  Ferrotyper,  this  is  the 
only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 


STUDIES  IN  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $3.50. 

Embellished  with   six  fine  cabinet  and  promenade 
portrait  studies. 


PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  H.  P.  EoBiNSON.     For  the  Art  Photog- 
rapher.   Cloth,  $1.50.    Paper  cover,  $1.00. 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE. 

By  John  L.  Gihon.     Cloth  hound,  $1.50. 

The  newest  and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1882. 

Cloth  bound,  $1.00;  paper  cover, 
50  cts.     Back  vols,  same  price. 

Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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A  CARD! 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  BEWARE, 


AND  BE  NOT 


DECEIVED  BY  WATER  MARKS. 


Gr.  GENNERT  is  the  original  importer  of  S.  &  M.  Paper ;  has  imported  it  for 
twelve  years,  and  had  the  brand  registered  September  14th,  1875. 

G.  GENNERT  keeps  up  this  famous  brand  by  employing  the  best  manufac- 
turer in  Dresden,  whose  paper  will  neither  blister  nor  the  albumen  wash  off. 

G.  GENNERT  has  withdrawn  his  support  from  the  monopoly  known  as  the 
United  Factories  of  Photographic  Paper  of  Dresden,  because 

their  paper  was   returned   to  him   constantly  last  year.     Photographers 

got  sick  of  blisters  and  bad  eggs,  and  so  did  he. 

G.  GENNERT  employs  the  best  independent  manufacturer  in  Dresden  to  make 
his  S.  &  M.  Paper,  as  well  as  his  new  Eagle  Brand,  acknowledged  to  be  the 
finest  German  papers  in  the  market. 

G.  GENNERT  is  the  only  one  who  has  fought  this  monopoly  in  their  idea  that 
any  trash  was  good  enough  for  the  United  States,  provided  it  had  the  water- 
mark ! 

G.  GENNERT  has  originated  the  water-mark,  but  discontinued  it  as  soon  as 
he  found  it  was  defective  as  to  quality. 

G.  GENNERT  reminds  the  photographers  that  it  is  the  albumen  surface  that  is 
printed  upon,  and  not  the  water-mark,  as  one  might  think  in  reading  the  ad- 
vertisements of  monopolists,  who  would  like  to  make  people  believe  so. 

The  only  paper  albumenized  with  fresh  eggs  that  does  not  blis- 
ter, turn  yellow,  or  the  albumen  wash  off,  and  that  speaks  for  itself, 
IS  the  original  S.  &  M.,  without  water-mark,  or  the  new  Eagle 
brand,  which  trade-mark  was  granted  to  me  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  June  14th,  1881.  It  is  for  sale  by  all  dealers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  by 

G.  GENNERT, 

105  WiUiam  Street,  New  York. 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  Ik  CO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 

^ %Him, — 


■^ 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIG-TLANDBR    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  -WGIfDERFUIi 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOR 

WORK.     FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


PORTRAITS.     ^MWt^tWM^       VIEWS. 

CAMERA    BOXES 

OF    SUPEKIOK    QUALITY    AND    AT    VEKY    LOW    PKICES. 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds,  Velvet  Passepartouts, 

Card  Stock,  Chemicals, 

French  and  English  Glass,  Stereoscopes, 

B.  P.  C.  Glass,  Frames. 


^^k  ^mkxn  ^lito. 

Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 
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NEW  BALUSTRADE. 

PRICE,  $10.00. 


This  is  the  finest  Bahtstrade  I  have  ever  see7t 

fior  the  money. 

The  height  is  three  feet,  the  length  five  feet,  and  weight  about 
thirty  pounds. 

I  shall  have  other  new  accessories  of  beautiful  designs  shortly 
after  the  holidays.  Also  a  fine  line  of  new  grounds  at  bottom 
prices. 

O.  F.  RIOE, 

220  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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^^ES  F-  MAGEE  &  ^ 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PURE 


Photographic  Chemicals, 

108  JSIorth  fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

j|@°>  The  Standard  Quality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  make  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 


-<^5H.  STOGKDE  A  T  .TIRS  ONLY  SUPPLIED,  .-^ei^s- 


REFINERS  of  COLD  and  SILVER  WASTE 

^^^  Waste  sent  through  Stockdealers  will  receive  prompt  attention.°'^^ 

TRAPP  &  MUNCH, 

Friedberg  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany, 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Photographic  Paper 

IN  SINGLE,  DOUBLE,  AND  QUADRUPLE  SHEETS. 

RIVES  &  SAXE,  in  White,  Pink,  Lilac,  Blue,  in 

Brilliant,  Extra  Brilliant,  and  Double  Albumen. 

Kapid  printing  without  blisters  or  cracks  in  the  albumen ;  quick  toning  in  rich,  elegant 
tones;  small  consumption  of  gold  and  silver,  are  some  of  the  prominent  qualities  of  our 
present  preparation,  the  permanency  of  which  we  guarantee. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION   IS   DIRECTED  TO   THE 


T.  &  M.  New  Albumen  and  New  Double  Albumen, 

Which,  besides  possessing  all  the  above  enumerated  qualities,  retain  their  color 
(rose  tint)  though  exposed  to  the  strongest  sunlight. 

WILLY  WALLACE,  Ko,rBlSMlTsT„  NEW  YORK. 


OUR  MAGAZINE! 

,    ^f^  ^„    1      ft    52    Q        „;^  -|^ 

The  Eighteenth  Year  of  the  "Philadelphia  Photographer"  closes 

with  the  Deceinber  number,  and  as  usual  at  this  season,  we  co7ne  to  our  readers  with 
thanks  for  their  patronage  and  hopes  for  a  renewal  of  their  subscriptions. 

The  advanced  position  which  we  have  maintained  for  our  magazine  in  all 
these  years  should  be  an  earnest  to  its  patrons  of  the  help  it  will  be  to  them  in  the 
future. 

Its  circulation  is  far  the  largest  of  any,  though  other  magazines  in  the 
same  line  are  offered  for  two-fifths  and  three-fifths  of  its  cost. 

Photographers  will  have  the  best,  and  therefore  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  continues  to  be  the  best  patronized. 

The  extra  money  we  get  we  always  divide  by  securing  the  best  home  and 
foreign  writers,  the  fi?iest  engravings,  and  the  rarest  pictures  for  embellishfnent. 

"We  make  the  thing  mutual,  and  give  to  our  readers  as  they  give  imto  us — 
always  liberally. 

Entertaining,  timely,  and  instructive  matter  pertainitig  to  our  art  is 

always  given  in  these  pages  in  fullest  detail  and  never  stinted. 

It  is  a  continuous  world's  exposition  of  what  transpires,  and  has  con- 
tinually in  view  the  advance  and  progress  and  growth  of  the  art,  its  votaries  and 
their  business  interests. 

Better  results  are  promised /tr  the  future,  and  no  pai?ts  or  expense  will  be 
spared  to  secure  ail  needed,  and  to  prevent  all  not  needed  by  our  subscribers. 

Our  pictures  are  partly  printed  for  the  new  year,  and  include  the  work  of 
Gilbert  &=  Bacon  {with  two  of  Osborne' s  foregrou7tds),  Philadelphia  ;  eleven  studies 
{in  a  '^ Mosaic'^  group)  by  five  of  the  best  Paris  photographers ;  life  statuary,  by 
John  A.  Scholten,  St. Louis ;  D.  H.  Anderso?i,  New  York ;  J.  H.  Lamson,  Portland, 
Me.;  J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago,  III.;  Hemy  Rocher,  Chicago;  a  fine  Colorado  vieiv ; 
some  views,  etc. ,  from  foreign  lands — as  many  as  can  be  crowded  in — an  elegant  album. 

Photo-engravings,  studies  in  pose,  etc.,  will  be  profusely  scattered  through  the 
volutne,  and  everything  done  to  make  this  Magazine  so  good  you  cannot  afford 

TO  BE  without  IT. 

jg®-  WONT  YOU  1  TAinP  V  A  Q'P  HTTP  T  TQT  i  BY  getting  one 

PLEASE  TRY  TO  J  J-IN  UliljillOlj  UUIl  J-iilOl  [NEW  SUBSOEIBER 

The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum  ; 
$2.50  for  Six  Months;   50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Premiums /<7^  new  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  give  fi  equivalent  to 
$1  per  year,  payable  in  afiy  of  our  publicatio?zs.     JVo  premiu?n  for  ati  old  subscriber. 
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''ork,  Keeping  Plates  for. 
''ork,  Tent  for. 

r-Exposure   of    Bromo-Gelatin 
Plates. 

ler.  Cockling  of  the 
'rying  the. 
xpansion  and  Contraction  of. 


Fuming  the. 

Keeping  White  the. 

Marbled  Appearance  of  the. 

Sensitizing  the. 

Woolliness  of  the. 
Paste  for  Mounting. 
Patches  and  Stains  on  Prints,  Yel- 
low. 
Perplexities,  Printing. 
Perspective. 

Photography,  Landscape. 
Phototypes,  Basis  for. 

Exposure  of  the  Negatives  for. 

Husnik's     Substratum    for    the 
Plates  for. 

Inking  the  Films  for  Printing. 
Pinholes. 

Plain  Paper,  Printing  on. 
Platinotypes,  Sensitizing  the  Paper 
for. 

Cleaning  and  Washing. 

Development  of. 

Exposure  of  the  Paper. 
Poisons. 

Porcelain,  Printing  on. 
Posing,  Suggestions  about. 
Preserving  Negatives. 
Printing,  Art  in. 

by  the  Solar  Camera. 

Dense  Negatives. 

Development  Process  of. 

Flat  Negatives. 

Medallions. 

on  Albumen  Paper. 

on  Various  Surfaces. 

Stereoscopic  Views. 

Temperature  in. 

Vignettes. 

Weak  Negatives. 
Printing-Bath,  The. 

Decolorizing  the. 

Strengthening  the. 
Printing-Room,  The. 
Prints,  Acidifying  the. 

Blistering  of  the 

Burnishing  the. 

Defectively  Toned. 

Drying  the. 

Encaustic  Paste  for. 

Fading  of  the 

Fixing. 

Glace. 

Imperfect  Washing  of  the. 

Lubricating. 

Measled  or  Mettled. 

Metallic  Spots  in. 

Refuse  to  Tone. 

"Spotting"  the. 

Touching  Out. 

Treatment  with  Alum  of  tha 

Trimming. 

Warm-Water  Washing  of. 

Washing  in  "  Lead  Water." 

Washing  the. 

With  Red  Marbled  Lines. 

Yellowness  of  the. 
Productions  of  Photography,  The. 
Public,  Relation  of  the  Photogra- 
pher to  the 
Pure  Whites  in  Prints. 
Quick-Acting  Processes. 
Red  Patches  on  Prints. 
Reducing  Process  for  Solar  Nega- 
tives. 
Reinforcing  the  Negatives. 
Rembrandt's  Style  of  Lighting. 
Removing  Stains  from  Negatives. 
Retouching  Bromo-Gelatin  Plates. 

Process,  Solar  Negative. 

the  Negatives. 


Reversing  the  Negative,  Apparatus 
Robinson's  Print  Trimmer.       [for. 
Screens  and  Curtains. 
Sensitizing  Paper  for  Platinotypes. 

the  Paper. 

the  Plate. 
Shortening  the  Exposure. 
Silver  Iodide,  to  make. 

Saving,  Method  of. 

Solutions,  Volumetric  Test  of. 
Sky  and  Clouds,  The. 
Softness  in  Lighting. 
Solar  Camera  Printing. 

By  Artificial  Light. 

Camera  Printing  Negatives,  re- 
touching. 

Negative  Reducing  Process. 

Retouching  Process. 
Stains  from  Negatives,  Removing. 

on  the  Hands. 
Stereoscopic  Views,  Printing. 

Negatives  Preparing. 
"  Stop,"  Use  of  the. 
Streaks  and  Stains  in  Negatives. 
Strengthening    Gelatin    Emulsion 
Plates. 

the  Printing-Bath. 
Studio,  the  Glass. 

Construction  of  the. 

Curtains. 

How  to  Build  a. 

Leaking'of  the  Glass. 

with  Curved  Light. 

AVorking  Plans  for  Construction. 
Subject,  Choice  of. 

Treatment  of. 
Table   for    Converting    Centigrade 
into  Fahrenheit. 

for  Converting  Cubic  Centimetres 
into  Ounces,  etc. 

for  Converting  Metrical  to  Troy 

Millimetres  into  Inches,  etc. 
Temperature  in  Printing. 
Tent,  The  Dark. 
Testing  of  Silver  Solutions. 
Toning  the  Prints. 

Bath,  Treatment  of  the  Gold. 

Defective. 

Solutions. 
Touching  out  Prints. 
Transfers,  Collodion,  lodizers  for. 

Coloring. 

Developer  for. 

Fixing. 

Gelatin  Paper  for. 

Printing. 
Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatin. 

for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  make. 
Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Varnishes  and  Varnishing. 
Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room. 
Views  of  Interiors. 

Collodion  for. 

Exposure  for. 

Figures  in. 

Light  for. 

Selection  of. 
Vignette  Printing. 

Paper,  AVaymouth's. 

Printing  Attachment,  Singhi's. 
Vogel's  Collodion  Emulsion. 
Warm  Water  for  Washing  Prints 
Wash-Room  for  the  Prints. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth. 
Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  Use 

of. 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
Woolliness  of  the  Paper  Surface. 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 

(OVER.) 


l/l/hat  fs  said  by  the  Readers  of  Photographies: 


We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues 
who  desire  to  possess  a  complete  photographic  library. 
— Moms.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Moniteur  de 
la  PhotograpMe. 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  litera- 
ture will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the  work 
deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers  of  America 
E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  literature,  an  elegant  style  of  writing, 
a  concise  but  comprehensive  manner  of  expression, 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  object  of  his  efforts,  distinguish 
him  in  a  like  degree,  and  he  once  more  claims  our 
thanks  and  admiration  by  his  excellent  work  Photo- 
graphies.— Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitthei- 
lungen,  Berlin. 

By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in 
America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas- 
terly handling  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  very  compre- 
hensible. It  is  magnificently  gotten  up.  The  author 
has  sacrificed  much  time  and  money  repeatedly  for  the 
furtherance  of  photography,  and  will  certainly  meet  a 
well-merited  success  with  his  new  work. — Dr.  E.  Horn- 
ing, Editor  of  Photographic  Correspondez,  Vienna. 

Please  forward  me  one  more  copy  of  Photographies, 
as  I  have  sold  the  first,  and  would  not  be  without  one 
for  triple  the  price. — Emmerson  Goddard,  Woonsocket, 
R.I. 

I  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  both  the  style 
and  the  matter,  adapted,  as  it  is,  to  the  novice  and  the 
practical  worker. — S.  P.  Tresize,  Granville,  0. 

I  have  your  Photographies,  and  get  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  regularly.  I  could  not  do  very  well  with- 
out them.—  W.  P.  Staples,  Dallas,  Texas. 

It  is  a  perfect  encyclopedia  of  tlie  photographic  art 
up  to  date,  and  I  am  much  pleased  with  it. — H.  L. 
Bliss,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to 
photography  I  have  seen. — J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland. 

Photographies  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.  We  are 
doing  our  best  to  push  it. — -W.  Irving  Adams,  N.  Y. 

If  there  is  a  photographer  that  cannot  get  some 
valuable  information  from  this  work,  he  must  be  ex- 
tremely well  posted. — John  F.  Singhi,  Rockland,  Me. 

I  think  it  will  go  first-rate.  It  is  an  elegant  book, 
and  ought  to  go.  I  recommend  it  as  the  best. — T.  W. 
Pattison,  with  H.  J.  Thompson,  Chicago. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  could 
hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  n'^eful  and  prac- 
tical publication. — Anthony's  Bulletin,  K.  \. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Wilson's  Pho- 
tographies is  an  elementary  masterpiece  from  which  all 
cannot  fail  to  obtain  a  vast  quantity  of  information. — 
Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  Editor  Philadelphia 
Evening  Neios. 

It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art. 
The  some  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  authorities  you 
quote  from  was  a  task  of  itself,  and  its  whole  arrange- 
ment is  superb. — John  R.  Clbmons,  Phila. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  valuable  com- 
pendium.— W.  H.  Jackson,  Denver,  Col. 


I  have  inquiries  tor  a  good  book  on  photograpl 
and  I  think  yours  is  that  book. — John  Carbutt,  Phi 

It  is  a  pity  you  can't  send  to  every  one  the  pa{ 
from  1  to  17;  all  would  be  pure  to  go  for  the  rest  of 
— J.  H.  Hallenbeck,  New  York. 

It  is  a  complete  library. — W.  D.  Gatchel,  Cinn., 

We  know  of  no  one  in  our  fraternity  more  capable 
compiling  such  a  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  pho 
graphic  brotherhood  than  Mr.  Wilson.  His  consti 
intercourse  with  our  best  artists,  his  knowledge  of 
matters,  his  close  study,  observation,  and  writings 
nearly  a  score  of  years,  have  made  him  master  of  t 
situation. — J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  in  St.  Louis  Practi 
Photographer. 

This  valuable  and  suggestive  book  is  without  a 
doubt  the  greatest  effort  yet  made  by  its  author, 
have  spent  some  pleasant  hours  in  its  company,  a 
shall  hope  to  spend  many  more.  It  demands  a  posit 
in  the  library  of  every  photographer,  and  this  posit 
it  will  assuredly  attain  as  soon  as  its  merits  beco 
known. — Editor  Photographie  Times  and  Ameru 
Photographer.  ( 

Photographies  is  my  evening  companion,  and  witT 
the  evenings  are  very  short.  It  is  just  what  I  hi 
been  wanting  for  a  long  time. — Well  G.  Singiii,  Bi 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  good  work,  and  I  look  to  see  you  issu 
second  edition  as  soon  as  it  has  had  time  to  commi 
itself, — D.  Bachrach,  Jr.,  Bait.,  Md. 

I  consider  it  greatly  superior  to  anything  yet  p 
lished.  It  is  complete. — J.  B,  Leisensing,  Fort  Doc 
Iowa. 

It  is  a  most  useful  book,  and  its  practical  teachi 
to  the  studious  photographer  contain  the  most  valu& 
information. — C.  D.  Mosher,  Chicago. 

Photographies  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head. 
would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  f 
tography  put  together.  The  idea  is  capital,  as  i 
original,  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell 
B.  W.  KiLBURN,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

I  hope  that  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that 
$4  goes  direet  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  commisi 
off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit  oi 
price — a  benefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you  i 
played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photogra], 
stage  for  us. — Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas. 

It  is  the  most  unique  and  powerful  work  upon- 
subject  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  tested  it  pr 
thoroughly,  as  questions  have  arisen  in  my  daily  p 
tice,  both  as  regards  the  manipulation  and  manufac 
of  dry  plates  as  well  as  the  ordinary  practice  of  si 
work,  and  in  no  case  have  I  found  it  wanting, 
above  all,  the  fraternity  and  public  owe  you  a  del 
gratitude  for  your  ceaseless  and  loving  iteration  oi 
need  of  art  study;  as  an  art  student  of  many  yea: 
can  appreciate 'your  labor  in  this  direction,  and  1 
that  you  will  live  to  gather  and  enjoy  much  fruit  1 
the  tree  you  have  helped  to  plant  and  so  carefully : 
ture. — J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

The  book  of  photography.  It  is  worth  the  price ' 
compound  interest. — P.  Kellmer,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


-USE- 


Will  be  mailed,  post-paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Author  and  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Phila 
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THE  SCOVILL 


PORTABLE  DRY-PLATE  flPTFlTS 


FOR  AMATEURS. 


Old  Style  Equipment, 


The  increasing  interest  in  Dry-Plate  Pho- 
tography, and  the  impetus  given  by  it  to  the 
work  of  the  amateur,  has  created  a  demand 
for  special  apparatus  which  is  light,  compact, 
and  easily  carried  about.  We  are,  as  usual, 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  times.  The 
Cameras   and   Apparatus    of    our    make    are 

^ known  to  be  in  every  respect  the  most  accurate 

^&  and  of  the  lightest  weight  of  anj'  in  the  world. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  folio w- 

2:  Price  Lists  of 


New  Style 


Ne  Plus  Ultra  Apparatus  Outfits, 

All  Articles  of  wMcli  are  f  arrantei  Accurate  In  every  Eesiieet. 


OUTFIT  A,  complete,  price  $10,  comprises  a  View  Camera,  black,  with  rubbber 
bellows  and  rigid  platform,  for  making  4x5  inch  Pictures  ;  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate 
Holder;  1  Tripod  Camera  Stand;  1  "  Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens 
with  Standard  English  Flange ;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  B,  complete,  price  $12,  comprises  a  View  Camera  for  taking  5x8 
inch  Pictures.  Same  style  as  A  Camera.  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder ;  1  Tripod 
Camera  Stand;  1  "Waterbury"  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens  with  Standard  Eng- 
lish Flange;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  C,  comjilete,  price  $18.50,  comprises  a  View  Camera  for  making  5x8 
inch  Pictures.  This  Camera  is  constructed  so  as  to  make  either  a  Cabiistet  Pictitee  on 
the  full  size  of  the  plate  (5x8  inch),  or,  by  substituting  the  extra  front  (supplied  with 
the  outfit)  and  using  the  pair  of  lenses  of  shorter  focus,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
taking  Stereoscopic  Negatives,  also  by  the  same  arrangement  two  small  pictures,  4x5 
inches  each,  of  dissimilar  objects  can  be  made  on  the  one  plate.  Included  in  this  outfit 
are  also  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder  ;  1  large  "  Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Nickel- 
Plated  Lens  with  Standard  English  Flange;  1  pair  "Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Nickel- 
Plated  Matched  Stereoscopic  Lenses  ;  1  Tripod  Camera  Stand  ;  1  Carrying  Case. 
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American  Optical  Company's 
Apparatus  Outfits. 


This  apparatus  is  manufactured  in  New  York  City,  under  our  immediate  personal 
supervision;  and,  as  we  employ  only  highly  skilled  workmen,  and  use  nothing  but  the 
choicest  selected  materials,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  products  of  our  factory  are 
unequalled  in  durability,  excellence  of  workmanship,  and  style  of  finish.  This  fact  is  now 
freely  conceded  not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Australia,  and  South  America. 

Quality  being  considered,  our  prices  are  moderate,  as  the  same  grade  of  apparatus  can- 
not be  supplied  for  less  price. 

OUTFIT  No.  201,  complete,  price  $26.50,  consists  of  a  Mahogany  Polished 
Camera  for  taking  pictures  4x4  inches,  with  Folding  Bellows  Body,  single  swing, 
hinged  bed  and  brass  guides.  It  has  a  shifting  front  for  adjusting  the  sky  and  fore- 
ground, also  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Taylor  Folding  Tripod;  1  Canvas 
Case  to  contain  Camera  and  Holder. 

OUTFIT  No.  202,  complete,  price  $27.00,  consists  of  a  Folding  Mahogany 
Camera  for  taking  4x5  pictures,  same  style  as  201  Camera ;  also,  1  Patent  Double 
Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case;  1  Taylor  Folding  Tripod. 

OUTFIT  No.  203,  complete,  price  $41.00,  consists  of  a  Folding  Mahogany 
Camera,  fully  described  in  American  Optical  Company's  Catalogue,  and  well  known  as 
the  '76  Bos.  It  is  adapted  for  taking  5x8  pictures,  and  also  for  taking  stereoscopic 
views,  together  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder ;  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case ;  1 
Taylor  Folding  Tripod. 

Cameras  in  Outfits  202  and  203  have  shifting  fronts,  and  are  equal  in  style  and  finish  to  the 
best  of  the  American  Optical  Co.'s  make. 

OUR  NEW  PATENTED  DRY-PLATE  HOLDERS 

are  the  best  made,  and  answer  the  demand  in  dry-plate  work  for  something  that  will 
exclude  all  light.     Prices  of  Extra  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holders  are  as  follows  : 


4x4  Holders,  for  two  Plates, 

.  each,  13.00 

4x5         "               "           "               .         . 

.       "       3.00 

5x8         "               «(           a               ^         _ 

.       "       4.00 

For  a  choice  of  Lenses  suitable  to  these  Outfits,  see  next  page. 
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MORRISON'S 

Wide-Angle  View  Lenses. 

PATENTED  MAY  21st,   1872. 

These  Lenses  are  absolutely  rectilinear ;  they  embrace  an  angle  of  fully  100  degrees, 
and  are  the  most  rapid  wide-angle  lenses  made.  We  recommend  them  for  use  with  the  fore- 
going outfits. 

Price  of  Morrison's  Wide- Angle  Lenses. 
No.  1,  J  Diam.  of  Lens,  4   x  4  in.  Plates,     3   in.  Equiv.  focus.     Price  each,        .     $25.00 
No.  2,  1       "       "       "      4x5    "         "         3^  "         "  "  "         "  .       25. OO 

No.  3,  1       "       "       "      4Jx7J"         "         4^^  "         "  "  "         "  .       25.00 

No.  4,  1       "       "       "       5"x8    "         "         5i-  "         "  "  "         "  .       25.00 

MORRISON'S 

Kapid  Stereoscopic  Lenses, 

FOE  INSTANTANEOUS  VIEWS  OR  LAWN  GKOUPS, 

They  are  entirely  different,  in  many  particulars,  from  any  other  lenses  in  the  marl<et. 
They  are  6  inch  focus  and  1]-  inches  in  diameter,  and  are,  of  course,  made  in  matched  pairs, 
with  a  set  of  diaphragms  also  for  5x8  views. 

A  novel  and  ingenious  instantaneous  drop  is  also  provided,  passing  through  the  brass 
work,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  central  stop,  by  which  absolutely  instantaneous  vieivs  may 
be  made,  sharp  all  over  to  the  very  edges,  without  being  diaphragmed  down. 

PEIOE,  EACH,  $40,00. 

"PEERLESS" 

Quick-Acting  Stereoscopic  Lenses 

FOR  PORTRAITURE  OR  VIEWS. 

We  can  also  furnish  the  following,  either  single  or  in  pairs : 

These  lenses  are  especially  designed  for  Stereoscopic  Photograph)',  and  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  will  work  well  for  interiors  or  exteriors. 

They  are  particularly  adapted  for  instantaneous  work. 

Diameter  of  Lenses,  1^  inches  ;  focal  length,  S}  inches. 

Bj'  removing  the  back  lens  and  substituting  the  front  combination,  a  focal  length  of  5| 
inches  is  obtained. 

They  are  supplied  with  six  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  morocco  case. 

PRICE,  PER  PAIR,  $25.00. 


Imitation  Dallmeyer  Lenses 

FOR  LANDSCAPES.  PRICE,  PER  PAIR,  $17.00. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  Photo.  Lenses  yet  produced.     Amateurs  will  find  these  Lenses 
perfectly  adapted  to  their  use.  [See  next  page.] 
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THE  SOOVILL 


DRY-PLATE  LANTEM 


PRICE,  $1.50  EACH. 


Designed  especially  for  use  by  the  photographer  or  amateur  in  the  dark-room,  when  developing 
plates  and  putting  them  in  the  plate  holders.  Guaranteed,  when  lighted  and  closed  up,  to  throw 
out  nothing  but  ruby  rays.  It  has  sixty-three  square  inches  of  glass,  through  which  enough  light 
shines  to  enable  the  occupant  of  the  dark-room  to  watch  the  development  of  the  largest  size  dry- 
plates  made,  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  chemicals  and  everything  used  in  manipulation.  The 
illustration  here  presented  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  lantern  when  closed. 


In  height  the  Scovill  Lantern  is  a  trifle  over  twelve  inches,  and  is  four  and  a  half  inches  square. 
Each  corner  is  protected  by  a  strip  of  metal,  which  acts  as  a  double  safeguard.  It  not  only  pre- 
vents white  light  from  the  inside  stealing  out  there,  but  it  also  keeps  the  four  panes  of  ruby  glass 
from  any  ordinary  risk  of  breakage.  For  the  latter  reason  the  Scovill  Dry-Plate  Lantern  is  a  great 
improvement  over  lamps  with  ruby  chimneys,  which,  being  unguarded,  are  so  easily  cracked  or 
broken,  and  such  a  trouble  to  replace.  In  point  of  safety  this  lantern  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
to  a  lamp  of  any  style.  By  patented  devices  the  top  vent  and  the  lower  draft  holes  are  so  con- 
structed that  no  white  rays  _  can  escape  through  them,  and  thus  the  lantern  is  perfected  for  use  in 
the  dark-room. 

SOME  POINTS  ABOUT  THE  NEW  LANTERN. 


It  is  readily  extinguished. 

It  utilizes  the  entire  wick. 

It  is  not  liable  to  crack  the  glasses. 

It  requires  less  than  ordinary  care  to  keep  clean. 

It  is  simple  aiid  easily  understood. 

It  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

It  wants  no  skill,  care,  or  attention  in  use. 


It  requires  only  to  be  kept  in  oil. 

It  gives  at  all  times  a  symmetrical  flame  of 

maximum  size. 
It  maintains  a  full  and  brilliant  flame  as  long 

as  the  oil  lasts. 
It  is  easy  to  wick. 
It  is  conveniently  lighted. 


For  sale  hy  Pliotograpliic  Stoch-Dealers,  and  the 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 

December  i,  1881. 


419  «fe  421  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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ATWOOD'S  PATENT  EETEESIBLE 


PRINTING 


FRAME. 


This  Frame  is  square,  and  just  as  it  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  ilIustra.tion.  It  is  made  with 
double  corners,  and  in  utility  combines  the  action  of  the  regular  and  the  lengthwise  Printing  Frames. 
The  back  also  is  square,  with  small  blocks  cut  out  to  fit  the  corners,  thus  allowing  the  back  to  be 
placed  upon  the  negative  so  that  the  springs  and  hinges  will  extend  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise 
of  the  subject.     The  advantage  of  this  action  will  easily  be  perceived. 

Suppose  the  negative  of  a  standing  figure  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Atwood  Frame  and  the 
back  put  in  with  the  springs  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  subject.  Either  half  of  the  backboard  can 
be  opened  and  thrown  over  on  the  other,  in  this  manner  allowing  such  an  examination  of  the  print 
as  to  show  a  view  from  the  head  to  the  foot. 

Again,  in  printing  from  a  group  negative  the  back  of  the  Atwood  Frame  can  be  placed  to  open 
crosswise  of  the  negative,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  when  examining  the  print  of  seeing  all  the  faces. 

In  printing  a  landscape  where  cloud  negatives  are  used,  and  the  back  has  been  set  in  the  manner 
just  described,  it  is  possible  to  contrast  the  sky  with  the  other  features  of  the  view  on  the  print. 

There  is  no  reason  why  prints  from  two  5x8  negatives  of  different  subjects  may  not  be  made  at 
one  time  in  an  8  x  10  Atwood  Frame.  Other  good  uses  will  be  apparent,  and  we  need  not 
enumerate  them.  The  back  can  be  made  to  open  two-thirds  instead  of  at  the  centre  where  so 
desired  and  ordered. 


PRICE     LIST 

ATWOOD  PATENT  EEVERSIBLE  PRINTING-  FRAMES. 

Size  for  1 -2  negatives,  each, $0  75 

»        4x    4         »               »  90 

»        8x10         »               »  1  20 

»     10x12         »               »  1  60 

»      11x14         »               »  2  75 

»      13x16         »               »  3  50 

Supplied  hy  Photo ffra2)hic  Stoch-Dealers,  and 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

419  and  421  Broome  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 
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GIHON'S 


OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Oljsciiriiig  tlie  Imperfect  Baclcgroimds  of  Copies,  Retouclilng 
Negatives,  Faulty  Skies  in  Landscapes,  Coating  the  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera 
Boxes,  Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  ansvrering  all  tlie  Requirements  of  tlie   Intelligent  Photograplier  in  tlie  Pro- 
duction of  Artistic  Results  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

It  is  annlied  with  a  brush,  dries  auicklv  and  sticks. 


GIHON'S   GUT-OUTS, 

FOR  PHIMTING  MEDALLION  PICTURES, 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean  cut, 
most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-aotinie  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose. Each  package  contains  30  Cut-Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for  five 
differently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

Price,  $1.00  per  Package.    Sent  hy  mail  on  rec^pt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly,  by 
addressing  the  manufacturer.     No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
^^®-  No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  medallion  pictures  without  them. 

THEY  HAVE  JYO  EQUAL  FOR  QUALITY. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included. 

tromenade  Size  now  Eeady.    Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen. 
B®- OUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00."^^     Jl@- OPAQUE,  50  OENTS.=®s 

FOB,  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALEBS. 

Address  all  orders  to 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York. 
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j^^ES  !■•  MAGEE  &  ^^ 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PURE 


PHOTOfiRAPHIG  CHEMICALS, 

108  JSTorth  fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

]^^^  The  Standard  Quality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  make  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 


-.s^STOCKDEALERS   ONLY  SUPPLIED.* 


REFINERS  of  COLD  and  SILVER  WASTE 

]^=°  Waste  sent  through  Stockdealers  will  receive  prompt  attention."^^^ 

TRAPP  &  MUNCH, 

Friedberg  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Photographic  Paper 

IN  SINGLE,  DOUBLE,  AND  QUADRUPLE  SHEETS. 

RIVES  &  SAXE,  in  White,  Pink,  Lilac,  Blue,  in 

Brilliant,  Extra  Brilliant,  and  Double  Albumen. 

Rapid  printing  witliout  blisters  or  cracks  in  the  albumen ;  quick  toning  in  rich,  elegant 
tones;  small  consumption  of  gold  and  silver,  are  some  of  the  prominent  qualities  of  our 
present  preparation,  the  permanency  of  which  we  guarantee. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION   IS   DIRECTED   TO   THE 


T.  &  M.  New  Albumen  and  New  Double  Albumen, 

"Which,  besides  possessing  all  the  above  enumerated  qualities,  retain  their  color 
(rose  tint)  though  exposed  to  the  strongest  sunlight. 

WILLY  WALLACE,  No,  rBTEEMlTsT,,  NEW  YOEK. 
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J.  C.  SOMERVILLE 


WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  PKICES  ON  COMPLETE 

OUTFITS 


AND  KEEP 


American  Optical  Co.'s  Apparatus  Only. 

DRY-PLATE    OUTFITS   $10.00   TO   $41.50. 


BEBEE,  CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S,  AND  EASTMAN'S  DRY-PLATES. 

Five  per  cent,  off  on  all  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


No.    1009    OLIVE    STREET,    ST.    LOUIS. 


TN£  BEST  IN  MARKET! 


THE    PEERLESS 


Mitt»^a  Prnp^if 


DOUBLE   OR   SINGLE, 

^VHITE,  PINK,  AND   PEARL, 

ON    RIVES. 

You  can  get  any  tone  you  wish  hy  using  the  PEERLESS. 
Try  it  and  he  convinced. 

AMERICAN  ALBUMEN  PAPER  CO., 

D.  HOVEY,  President.  'Pr^P'TTTPQ'T'TPT?      TJ     "V 

A.  M,  BKO^WN,  Sec'y  and  Manager.  ^  i»;WwXlJ2jO  J-iliXV,    IN.     X  . 
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Otj, 


^   MOUND 

*•  CENTRAL 

PHOTOaHiPHIC  STOCK  HOUSE, 

411  North  Fourth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo,, 

H.  A.  HYATT,  Successo?^  to  Gatchel  &  Hyatt,  Proprietor, 

Solicits  the  address  of  every  Photographer  in  the  South,  West,  and  Northwest.  We  can  posi- 
tively offer  you  unusual  inducements  in  the  shape  of  bargains. 

Our  July  Supplement,  containing  forty-eight  pages,  is  now  ready  for  delivery ;  also  the  July 
Bargain  List.     The  latter  is  brimful  of  as  decided  bargains  as  you  could  wish  for. 

Do  not  fail  to  send  us  your  name ;  will  not  object  if  there  is  an  order  for  stock  over  it. 

-^j^^iPHOTOGRAPHIC  REQUISITES. 4^4^ 

Novelties,  Fancy  and  Velvet  Goods, 
Frames,  Mouldings,  Chromos,  and  Picture  Goods  Generally, 

in  endless  variety. 

Our  prices  are  low,  and  we  give  each  order  prompt  and  careful  attention.     Send  a  trial  one  to 
H.  A.  HYATT,  411  North  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  3Io. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Such  has  been  the  growing  demand  for  Keystone  Dry  Plates  that  three  times  have  the 
facilities  for  their  manufacture  been  increased.  But,  notwithstanding  the  great  call  for 
them,  we  have  now  come  to  a  position  where  we  can  fill  orders  with  promptitude  and  supply 
the  great  demand.  The  fine  quality  of  these  Plates  is  now  so  thoroughly  recognized  that 
we  forbear  to  publish  any  of  the  testimonials  that  have  come  in  by  reams. 

The  Keystone  Plates  have  been  worked  this  season  under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
without  frilling. 

CARBUTT'S  KEYSTONE  "A"  "B"  and  "J  C  B" 

GEUTINE  DRY  PLATES.a«- 


Were  awarded  the  3IEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY  btj  the 
A3IERICAN  INSTITUTE  for  Prints  from 

''KEYSTONE  GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATES." 


PRICE— PER  DOZEN. 


35^x4:1^  Indies, $0  80 

4     x5  "         115 

4:^4  X  5}i        "         1  35 

4:%  x6^        "         1  60 


5     x7      inches, $3  10 

5x8  "  3  35 

6Kx8K        "         3  00 

8  xlO  "         4  50 

10  xl3         "         6,50 

Full  directions  for  use  accompany  each  package  of  these  plates. 


11  X  14:    iuclies,    $8  50 

14x17  "        13  00 

18  x33  "        33  00 

30x34  "        38  00 


SGOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Trade  Agents,  419  &  421  Broome  St.,  N.Y. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS-FURTHGR  testimonials. 


"  We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  col- 
leagues who  desire  to  possess  a  complete  photo- 
graphic library." — Mons.  Leon  Vidal,  editor  of 
the  Paris  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie. 

"  The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic 
literature  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of 
the  work  deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers 
of  America  E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  com- 
peer. A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  literature,  an 
elegant  style  of  writing,  a  concise  but  comprehen- 
sive manner  of  expression,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
object  of  his  efforts,  distinguish  him  in  a  like  de- 
gree, and  he  once  more  claims  our  thanks  and  ad- 
miration by  his  excellent  work  Photographies," — 
Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mittheilungen, 
Berlin. 

"  By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  It  is  written  with  great  ele- 
gance and  masterly  handling  of  the  subject,  and  it 
is  v^ry  comprehensible.  It  is  magnificently  gotten 
up.  The  author  has  sacrificed  much  time  and 
money  repeatedly  for  the  furtherance  of  photogra- 
phy, and  will  certainly  meet  a  well-merited  success 
with  his  new  work." — Dr.  E.  Horning,  Editor 
jf  Photographic  Correspondenz,  Vienna. 

"I  have  read  Photographies  through,  and  am 
fully  satisfied  it  is  without  a  peer  in  photographic 
literature.  To  me  it  is  invaluable." — E.  P.  Hovey, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

"  In  matter  its  bulk  much  exceeds  any  publica- 
tion I  have  seen  in  our  art,  while  its  comprehen- 
siveness is  simply  immense.  I  am  almost  glad  it 
was  not  my  first  book  on  the  '  black  art,'  for  it 
must  be  appalling  to  the  beginner  to  think  '  have 
I  got  to  learn  all  that  V  My  friend  and  tutor  for 
fifteen  years,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  noble 
book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 
giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in  their  library." — F, 
M'.  Spencer,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

"  I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested 
$4.00  for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in 
this  case.  In  fact  Photographies  caps  the  climax  up 
to  date.  As  a  constant  reference  for  the  practical, 
every-day  worker  it  cannot  possibly  be  excelled." 
— C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"  Please  forward  me  one  more  copy  of  Photo- 
graphies, as  I  have  sold  the  first,  and  would  not 
be  without  one  for  triple  the  price.  Every  pho- 
tographer should  have  a  copy  of  Photographies. 
They  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it."— Emmerson 
GoDDARD,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

"  A  short  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  perus- 
ing your  new  book  Photographies.  As  a  result  I 
loant  it,  and  enclose  check  for  four  dollars." — Geo. 
Pine,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


"  Of  all  the  photographic  literature  published  this 
book  seems  the  very  best.  Covering  the^many 
topics  completely,  and  yet  in  no  wise  repeating  any 
details  of  manipulation,  or  leading  the  reader  on  a 
wild-goose  chase  for  useless  information.  And  we 
trust  you  will  meet  the  financial  success  you  de- 
serve for  adding  the  latest  and  best  book  of  all  to 
the  library  of  pieture  books." — J.  P.  Spooner, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

"  I  am  very  much  delighted  with  it.  The  treatise 
on  dry-plates,  emulsions,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  very 
minute  in  detail." — J.  A.  Van  Drelzen,  Peoria,  111. 

"  I  think  the  Photographies  a  very  valuable  book, 
one  that  every  photographer  should  have." — K.  T. 
Sheldon,  West  Winsted,  Conn. 

"  Indeed  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  well 
I  like  our  new  friend  Photographies.  Every  article 
it  contains  has  been  well  tried,  and  not  got  up  to 
make  money  by  trying  to  deceive  the  photogra- 
pher. It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  of. 
Those  who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  pro- 
cesses had  better  get  a  copy  and  work  with  pleas- 
ure. Nothing  like  it ;  too  good  to  be  without." — 
Joseph  Theiring,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  J 

"A  remark  made  by  our  dark-room  man,  Mr.  ' 
Dejean,  that  the  Photographies  he  bought  of  you, 
had  been  of  great  service  to  him,  that  it  had  paid 
itself  a  dozen  times  to  him,  is  too  good  to  be  lost, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  pleasing  for  you  to 
hear.  From  the  same  book  I  am  building  now  a 
new  skylight, — I  am  happy  to  add,  my  second  sky-  ■ 
light,  as  business  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  become  necessary." — Geo.  B.  Rieman, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"  I  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  both  the 
style  and  the  matter.  The  plan  could  scarcely  fail 
of  success,  and  I  trust  it  will  meet  with  a  general 
appreciation,  adapted,  as  it  is,  to  the  novice  and  the 
practical  worker." — S.  P.  Tresize,  Granville,  0. 

"I  have  your  Photographies,  and  get  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer  regularly.  I  could  not  do 
very  well  without  them." — W.  F.  Staples,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

"  It  is  a  perfect  encyclopedia  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  up  to  date,  and  I  am  much  pleased 
with  it."— H.  L.  Bliss,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  worth 
the  cost  of  the  book,  and  in  looking  it  over  find  it 
contains  an  inestimable  amount  of  valuable  in- 
formation which  would  not  be  found  out  in  a  life- 
time of  practice.  I  hope  you  will  reap  a  satisfactory 
compensation,  and  enjoy  the  thought  of  giving  such 
a  valuable  work  to  the  fraternity." — E.  F.  Bur- 
chand,  Worthington,  Minn. 


"  Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  among  the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like  ourselves 
who  are  '  out  of  the  world,'  so  to  speak." — J.  R.  Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

"  One  hundred  dollars  would  not  buy  mine  if  I  could  not  get  another.  I  do  not  see  how  I  managed  so  long  without 
it." — Oscar  Cromwell,  Grizzly  Flat,  Col. 

"Photographies  suits  me  better  than  any  similar  work  I  have  come  across.  The  giving  of  the  experience  ot 
different  workers  on  the  same  subject,  and  giving  it  in  their  own  words,  being  an  especially  valuable  feature." — S.  B. 
Hill,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

"  Y oViT  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out;  practical  and  to  the  point,  and  no  nonsense." — Walt.  C.  North, 
Utica,  N.  Y.  

JS^^'Sent  prepaid,  by  post,  for  $4.00,  by  all  stock  and  newsdealers,  or 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  Author  and  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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SPECIAL 


SPECIALTIES. 

A  Anderson's  Portrait  Collodion. 

J[        This  is  especially. a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony, and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom  from  all  the  winter  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.    JJ^^None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 

Is  an  indispensible  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.      There  are  so  many 
uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial, 

will  never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 

dries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 

For  Oround  Glass  for  Cameras. 
'<      Glazing  Sky  aud  Side  Lights. 
"     Obscuring  Studio  and  Office  Doors. 
"      Printing  "Weak  Negatives. 


For  Vignette  Glasses. 
"      a  Retoucliing  Varnisli. 
"      Softening  Strong  Negatives. 
"      tlie  Celebrated  Berlin  Process. 


All  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     GIVE  IT  A  TKIAL. 

PRICE  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 


Hance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 

C/OttOn  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer. 

Prepared  with  particular  care,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  way  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  par- 
ties prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  for  photographs  made  with  collo- 
dion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Eembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 


Also,  TRASK'S  FERROTYPE  IfinT  T  nniniff 
MANGE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED  jUUilljUlJlUil 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  STOOK-DEALEES.    NO  EETAIL  OEDEES  TILLED.    OEDEE  OP  TOUE  DEALEE. 

SCOVILL  MFC.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 
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NEW  BALUSTRADE. 

PRICE,  $10.00. 


This  is  the  finest  Balustrade  I  have  ever  seen 

for  the  money. 

The  height  is  three  feet,  the  length  five  feet,  and  weight  about 
thirty  pounds. 

I  shall  have  other  new  accessories  of  beautiful  designs  shortly 
after  the  holidays.  Also  a  fine  line  of  new  grounds  at  bottom 
prices. 

220  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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OUR  PICTURE. 

We  have  much  pleasure  this  month  in 
giving  our  readers  a  series  of  pictures  which 
ought  to  be  a  perpetual  enjoyment  to  them. 
Those  who  have  read  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography,  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  well 
know  the  ideas  of  this  gentleman  on  the 
subject  of  art  in  photography.  And  doubt- 
less there  are  hundreds  of  photographers  in 
our  country  who  have  received  their  first 
inspiration  in  this  direction  fr£)m  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's clear  instructive  writings.  AVe  have 
given  examples  of  his  work  in  our  magazine, 
two  or  three  times  previously,  but  this  time 
we  are  enabled  to  present  so  many  as  nine 
studies  in  one  picture,  from  some  of  his  best 
summer's  work.  All  will  agree  as  to  their 
artistic  composition  and  to  their  superior 
merits.  Our  object  in  placing  them  before 
our  readers  is  to  pi'ove  by  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, or  object  teaching,  what  beautiful  things 
may  be  made  with  the  camera,  if  the  love 
of  the  beautiful  be  in  the  heart  of  the  man 
who  makes  them  as  a  component  part  of  his 
nature.  All  will  agree  that  if  the  pictures 
before  them  were  separated  from  the  figures, 
that  they  would  amount  to  but  little,  and 
that  it  is  the  introduction  of  figures  in  his 
pictures  that  add  the  most  peculiar  charm 
to  Mr.  Robinson's  productions.  Every  land- 
scape photographer  will  understand  that  the 
figures  cannot  be  obtained  at  th%  same  tirne 
and  upon  the  same  negative  as  the  land- 
scape proper,  and  that  resort  must  be  had 


to  some  method  of  combination  with  the 
out-door  negatives  in  the  printing.  Of  his 
resort  to  this  practice  Mr.  Robinson  makes 
no  secret,  but  indeed  commends  it  to  all 
who  would  secure  the  most  pictorial  results. 
His  motto  is,  secure  pictorial  effect  in  any 
legitimate  way,  no  matter  what  it  may  be. 
On  another  page  we  reprint  from  3Ir.  Rob- 
inson's recent  work.  The  Art  and  Practice 
of  Silver  Printing,  the  chapter  which  refers 
to  the  method  by  which  these  pictures  are 
produced,  viz.,  "Combination  Printing," 
believing  that  the  lessons  thereon,  together 
with  the  actual  examples  of  work  done,  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  those  who  desire 
to  do  all  the}'  can  to  further  the  growth  of 
the  photographic  art.  A  few  quotations 
from  Mr.  Robinson's  letter  which  accom- 
panied these  prints  must  follow,  then  we 
leave  them  with  our  readers  for  their  study 
and  help. 

Mr.  Robinson  writes  as  follows :  "  I  send 
you  seventeen  15x12  gelatine  prints,  and 
you  may  copy  any  of  them.  You  will  no- 
tice that  they  are  nearly  all  subjects  that 
would  be  very  uncertain  with  the  slow 
process.  The  out-door  views  were  exposed 
from  one  to  five  seconds,  and  the  interiors 
from  twenty  to  forty  seconds.  Ten  minutes 
would  not  have  been  too  much  for  the  latter 
with  collodion,  and  the  figures  would  have 
been,  of  course,  impossible.  I  have  not 
smelt  cpMddion.  for  more  than  a  j^ear  now. 
"Th-e-'pictufes  were  all  taken  at  Gwysaney 
Hall,  in  North  Wales.     It  is  a  grand  old 
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Elizabethan  mansion  which  my  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  H.  S.  Gossage,  uses  as  a  shooting- 
box  and  pleasure  place.  He  has  three  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  finest  shooting  in  England, 
and  three  miles  of  river  for  fishing.  He 
took  a  party  of  artists  there  at  the  end  of 
last  May  meeting,  and  we  had  a  splendid 
holiday.  I  exposed  forty-six  15  x  12  plates 
in  five  or  six  days'  work,  working,  perhaps, 
one  or  two  hours  a  day,  and  they  all  turned 
out  good  when  developed  at  home.  The 
only  fault  I  find  with  gelatine  is  uneven 
drying  from  uneven  coating  of  the  plates. 
The  dark  part  on  the  right  of  the  sky  some- 
times being  caused  by  the  gelatine  film  be- 
coming thinner  on  that  side.  With  a  game- 
keeper to  carry  your  camera  and  plates, 
there  is  no  exertion  ;  you  can  almost  do  the 
work  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets.  I 
think  that  you  will  say  that  in  nearly  every 
case  the  figures  make  the  picture." 

We  trust  two  good  lessons  will  be  ob- 
tained from  these  pictures.  First,  a  lesson 
in  combination  printing;  and  second,  the 
advantages  of  the  emulsion  process  for  out- 
door work,  saying  nothing  of  its  advantages 
in  portrait  practice.  Mr.  Eobinson  has 
given  us  something  to  work  up  to  which 
we  cannot  reach  for  some  time  to  come,  and, 
like  the  works  of  Monsieur  Adam  Salomon, 
they  will  doubtless  excite  the  best  eflforts  of 
many,  and  the  results  will  be  a  happy 
growth  in  the  direction  of  pictorial  effect 
in  American  photography.  It  is  with  this 
hope  that  we  present  them. 

We  ought  to  say  that  the  copies  were 
made  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Smith,  and  it  was  no 
easy  job  to  reproduce  such  small  photographs 
of  such  excellent  quality  from  such  large 
originals.  Those  who  contemplate  work  in 
the  field  during  the  coming  season  should 
not  fail  to  give  the  new  process  a  fair  trial. 
If  they  do  not,  they  will  miss  much  enjoy- 
ment and  many  good  results  which  they 
might  just  as  well  have. 


Just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  the  sad  news 
of  the  death  of  M.  Alphonse  Poitevin,  in 
his  63d  year,  reaches  us.  For  the  present 
we  can  only  recall  the  fact  of  his  many  im- 
portant discoveries  connected  with  the  per- 
manent printing  processes. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  ORIENT. 

Cairo,  the  Curious. 

As  soon  as  you  enter  Cairo,  you  are  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  place 
of  more  wealth,  power,  refinement,  and 
progress,  than  Alexandria.  And  yet  the 
people  are  the  same,  and  the  sights  but 
little  diflPerent  from  the  sister  city.  Long 
before  it  is  reached  by  rail,  the  great  Pyra- 
mids are  visible  to  the  southwest,  and  all 
the  time  you  find  yourself  saying,  mentally, 
"  Now  I  am  in  Egypt,  for  there  are  the 
Pyramids." 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  art  pho- 
tographic, and  yet  I  am  disposed  to  think 
it  has  deprived  me  of  part  of  the  pleasure, 
part  of  the  feeling,  which  I  had  always  ex- 
pected would  come  over  me  when  I  first 
looked  upon  those  great  piles,  so  familiar 
have  I  become  with  their  site  and  shape  by 
means  of  photographs.  But,  in  reality,  I 
have  only  seen  their  snubbed  apices  stick- 
ing up  in  the  distance  over  the  tall  date- 
palms,  and  I  will  not  begin  to  condemn  my 
art  yet. 

As  we  drove  from  the  depot  through  the 
crooked,  curious  thoroughfares,  we  seemed 
to  get  more  and  more  in  a  tangle.  Now 
along  narrow  passages,  whose  buildings . 
were  balconied  with  beautiful  lattice-work 
which  reached  almost  to  its  opposite  neigh- 
bor, sometimes  meeting  it  more  than  half 
way;  then  suddenly  coming  out  into  the 
sunshine  amidst  a  lot  of  broken-down  build- 
ings, and  crushed-in  walls  which  seem  to 
have  fallen  in  for  want  of  repair  ;  and  then 
again  through  a  wider  passage,  protected 
overhead  from  the  sun  by  a  waggish-looking 
bamboo  roof,  reaching  from  side  to  side, 
until  a  long  arcade,  built  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, is  reached,  and  we  are  at  the  Hotel 
Koyal. 

No  time  is  lost  at  lunch,  for  there  is  much 
to  see  here ;  and  to  see  a  tithe  of  it,  one 
must  be  constantly  on  the  alert. 

The  streets  are  crowded  with  Arabs, 
whose  never-ending  clatter  and  calling, 
and  backsheesh  begging,  and  donkey  off'er- 
ing,  would  tend  to  make  you  believe  you 
were  in  Bedlam,  had  not  your  experience 
at  Alexandria  taught  you  to  be  a  philoso- 
pher.   Indeed,  I  learned  in  Italy,  years  ago. 
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to  pay  no  more  attention  to  the  appeals  of 
the  natives,  or  to  regard  their  cries,  than  I 
would  to  the  clatter  of  machinery  in  any 
manufactory  I  might  visit.  If  you- allow 
yourself  to  become  nervous  and  uneasy  be- 
cause of  the  attacks  made  upon  you  by  a 
thousand  tongues  which  you  do  not  under- 
stand, you  are  a  doomed  man.  If  you  dare 
to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  responding,  or 
noticing  in  any  way  what  is  said  to  you, 
there  is  sure  to  follow  an  attack  of  Syrian 
fever,  and  another  distinguished  funeral  in 
the  English  cemetery.  Tour  only  safe  way 
is  to  go  on  and  observe  the  machinery'  and 
the  mysteries  thereof  without  paying  one 
bit  of  attention  to  its  noise — if  you  would 
be  happy. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  a  day  begins 
in  Cairo.  I  made  my  observations  entirely 
from  my  bed.  Being  an  early  riser,  I  awoke 
at  my  usual  hour,  and  it  was  yet  dark,  for 
there  is  but  a  short  twilight  here.  Sud- 
denly my  chamber  was  filled  with  a  glow 
of  morning  light.  Everything  was  as  still  as 
night.  Then  I  heard  a  noisy  cock  crowing, 
followed  by  the  barking  of  a  dog  under  my 
window.  The  alarum  was  taken  up  by 
dozens  of  these  public  canine  scavengers, 
whose  only  home  is  in  the  streets,  and  car- 
ried, street  by  street,  into  the  far  distance, 
for  I  could  hear  the  responses,  one  after  the 
other,  as  I  used  to  hear  the  answer  of  the 
guardsmen  in  the  picketed  field  twenty 
years  ago  or  more.  Then  would  come  the 
first  infernal  yell  of  the  morning.  It  was 
the — milk-man.  I  knew  it,  for  his  first 
signal  of  distress  brought  me  out  upon  the 
balcony  in  less  time  than  I  can  tell  you, 
thinking  some  one  was  being  murdered. 
My  sympathy  was  wasted.  There  were 
seven  or  eight  placid,  cheerful,  bleating 
goats  being  driven  from  door  to  door  by 
their  masters,  whose  work  it  was  to  deliver 
milk  in  quantity  to  suit  the  purchaser,  and 
directly  from — -headquarters.  Now  the 
trouble  of  the  street  fairly  began,  for  there 
was  a  donkey-stand  opposite  our  hotel,  and 
the  braying  beasts  came  up  to  time  with 
their  Arab  drivers,  or  "boys,"  screeching 
"  Oye-yah  "  at  them  with  violent  vocifera- 
tions unequalled  outside  of  "  Gehennah," 
which  latter  is  the  name  of  a  place  I  often 
hear  whispered  into  the  donkey  ear,  should 


he  show  his  driver  the  least  sign  of  laziness. 
Now  the  day  is  fairly  begun,  and  the  circus 
is  in  full  blast;  and  by  the  time  breakfast 
is  over,  everything  is  ready  for  your  inspec- 
tion and  your  delectation.  Let  us  go  out 
and  see.  Here  and  there  we  still  find  a 
sleeping  sluggard,  sometimes  hoisted  a  foot 
above  the  pavement  by  a  willow  mattress 
on  which  he  lies — always  well  covered. 
Perhaps  that  is  all  the  home  he  has  in  the 
world,  so  we  do  not  even  touch  the  old 
coffee-sack  or  gunny-bag  under  which  he 
has  curled  himself  up  for  his  nap,  for  the 
sunshine  will  reach  him  soon,  and  then  he 
will  arise  and  go  to  the  work  of  the  day,  for 
as  a  rule  there  is  not  a  lazy  bone  in  the 
Arab's  body.  A  little  further  on  and  we 
see  the  early  risers  eating  their  breakfast, 
squatted  together  in  groups  around  a  little 
stove,  where  they  "pool  "  and  cook  their 
coffee  and  discuss  a  dozen  dates  or  some 
pumpkin-seeds  as  a  prelude  to  the  music  of 
the  coffee-pot.  Then  comes  the  carriage  of 
a  merchant  or  banker  going  to  his  desk. 
Two  handsome  young  Arabs  precede  it  on 
foot,  running  faster  than  the  horses.  They 
are  dressed  in  white,  clean  and  fair,  trimmed 
with  golden  lace  and  bullion,  and  red 
fezzes,  with  black  tassels  reaching  to  their 
shoulders,  set  well  back  upon  their  heads. 
Their  shoulders  are  thrown  well  back,  the 
arms  half  lifted,  and  in  the  right  hand  a 
long  stick  of  bamboo.  And  as  they  run, 
they  cry  :  "  Make  way  !  look  out  for  your 
shoulder !  look  out  for  your  ear  !  look  out 
for  your  neck !  look  out  for  yourself!  to  the 
right!  to  the  left!  make  way  for  my  mas- 
ter !  make  way  !"  Every  one  is  busy,  and 
every  vendor,  every  Arab,  is  bound  to  let 
you  hear  what  his  business  is,  long  before 
you  near  him,  that  you  may  think  well 
whether  or  not  you  need  his  willing  service. 
There  is  no  confusion,  no  quarrelling,  but 
the  most  extreme  good  nature  prevails. 
You  would  think,  from  their  demonstrative 
manner,  and  their  fearful  shriekings,  that 
they  were  about  to  tear  each  other  apart, 
and  yet  I  never  saw  one  Arab  strike  a  blow 
at  another,  or  show  any  unkindness.  Even 
between  donkey  and  driver  there  is  a  per- 
fect understanding.  The  poor  beast  is  con- 
tinually punched  in  the  rear,  alternated  by 
a  twist  of  the  tail,  to  make  him  go,  or  pushed 
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bodilj'  to  the  right  or  left-,  or  again  taken 
by  the  head  and  lifted  to  suit  the  inclination 
of  his  master;  but  he  takes  it  humbly  and 
cheerfully,  and  he  is  to  his  master  always  a 
"good  donkey,"  and  well  beloved.  I  have 
watched  the  "  donkey  boy  "  for  half  a  block 
as  he  carried  his  donkey's  noon-tide  meal 
of  chopped  straw  to  him.  I  never  saw  such 
coddling,  and  spooning,  and  love  signal- 
ling, and  mutual  understanding,  in  all  my 
life.  The  boy's  face  was  beaming  with 
smiles  while  he  called  to  his  donkey  in  the 
softest  tones  ;  and  he  of  the  delicate  hoof, 
and  deficient  tail,  and  humble  physiognomy, 
would  shake  his  head,  and  snap  his  eyes, 
and  wag  his  ears,  in  a  way  that  brought 
that  chopped  straw  to  his  hungry  mouth  as 
siirely  as  love  breeds  love.  It  was  quite 
touching  to  see  the  satisfaction  there  was 
on  both  sides.  Oh,  how  I  wished  for  my 
camera  then  ! 

The  street  cries  here  are  peculiar,  and  so 
different  from  those  in  Paris.  You  have 
often  seen  in  the  drug  stores  a  little  ball 
tossed  up  and  down  under  a  glass  globe  or 
shade  by  the  spray  from  a  soda-fountain. 
Sometimes  the  ball  rises  higher  and  higher 
until  it  seems  to  be  lost,  and  then  an  eccen- 
tricity in  the  supply  of  power  underneath 
causes  it  to  fall  down  with  a  thud.  The 
last  is  like  the  Parisian  street  cry,  which 
starts  plaintively  enough,  then  rises  higher 
and  higher,  until  it  begins  to  sound  prettily, 
and  finally  it  drops  like  a  guillotine  and  hurts 
your  ear.  The  Arab  cry  goes  up,  and  up,  and 
up,  beautifully,  unto  its  ceasing,  for  every- 
thing is  devoted  to  ^ZteA,  and  Allah  is  "up." 

As  in  Alexandria,  so  here  the  women  do 
much  of  the  freightage  upon  their  heads. 
Nearly  all  are  tattooed  on  their  chins,  which 
makes  them  look  as  if  there  was  a  fair  chance 
for  an  imperial  thereabouts.  Whatever 
wealth  of  gold  they  have,  they  carry  about 
them  in  the  form  of  necklaces,  ear-rings, 
and  bracelets,  made  up  of  strings  of  gold 
coins.  Some  are  well  laden  with  such 
treasures.  It  would  be  a  good  place  for 
some  enterprising  woman  of  Boston  to  come 
to,  to  start  a  saving  fund.  The  babies  are 
plentiful,  and  are  carried  astride  the  shoul- 
der of  the  mother.  They  take  their  naps 
contentedly  by  folding  their  little  arms 
upon  the  top  of  the  maternal  head,  and,  re- 


clining thereupon,  are  soon  asleep.  Some 
of  the  children  are  very  pretty,  and  of  a 
certain  class,  as  soon  as  they  can  talk,  they 
are  taught  to  put  out  their  hands  and  with 
such  snapping,  seductive  black  eyes  and 
pretty  teeth,  lisp  out  a  cry,  as  cute  as  cute 
can  be,  for  "  back-seesifA. "  The  women  sel- 
dom ride  donkeys,  but  when  they  do,  they 
sit  astride  and  swing  their  gaudily-slippered 
and  pretty  feet  to  and  fro,  with  as  wide  a 
segment  as  the  lamp  of  Galileo  at  Pisa 
Cathedral  swingeth. 

And  so  the  circus  continues.  Nubian 
dancers,  bread-sellers,  sieve-makers,  copper- 
smiths, who  beat  out  their  quaint  vessels 
with  the  hammer ;  porous  pottery  dealers, 
marble  cutters,  who  squat  at  their  front 
doors  and  let  you  into  the  secrets  of  Arabic 
tombstone  nomenclature ;  bean  breakers, 
who,  with  huge  mortars  and  iron  pestles 
five  feet  long,  stand  in  rows  and  crush  the 
beans  into  a  mass  for  the  baker ;  coffee 
crushers,  whose  method  is  similar;  donkey- 
saddle  makers,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths, 
colored  candle  makers  and  candle  decorators 
for  mosque  use,  bead  stringers,  Koran 
dealers,  money  changers,  jewellers,  Arabs, 
Nubians,  Abyssinians,  Turks,  Armenians — 
all  join  in  the  show,  and  act  well  their  part 
from  morning  until  the  end  of  the  day. 
And  then,  when  the  crowd  is  gone,  the 
street-sprinkler  comes  with  his  skin  of 
water  on  his  back,  and,  turning  from  side 
to  side,  scatters  Nile  water  from  right  to 
left  and  prepares  the  way  for  a  repetition 
of  the  dazzling  panorama  next  day. 

There  are  hundreds  of  mosques  here,  but 
I  see  more  praying  in  the  streets  than  else- 
where. 

The  Mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali  is  a  real 
sight,  since  it  is  built  almost  entirely  of  ala- 
baster. 

Backsheesh  admitted  my  camera,  and 
my  consent  to  having  a  pair  of  red  slippers 
tied  over  my  boots,  admitted  me,  and  to- 
gether we  made  some  views  of  the  gaudy 
interior.  Poor  All's  tomb  can  only  occupy 
one  small  corner,  and  about  it  were  groups 
eating  lunch,  sluggards  asleep,  penitents 
praying,  sellers  of  cigarettes  and  slippers, 
liars  to  us,  and  lovers  of  Mohammed ; 
dealers  in  "  antiques  "  and  adorers  of  Mecca, 
sinners  and  sanctimonious  scamps,  washers 
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of   feet   and   wranglers    over    backsheesh, 
singers  and  swearers  in  great  abundance. 

Although  falling  to  pieces,  I  liked  the  in- 
terior of  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan 
better.  It  must  have  been  a  glorious  ex- 
ample of  Saracenic  Art  five  hundred  years 
ago.  Even  now  its  interior  makes  better 
pictures  for  the  camera  than  Ali's  folly. 
Should  you  feel  interested  in  it.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  and  Lord  Houghton  will  tell  you  all 
about  this  '■'■  sitnple,  unpartUioned  room, 
surmounted  hy  an  ample  dom,ey 

3Iy  carriage  has  come  to  take  me  to  the 
great  Pyramids,  and  since  I  have  had  a  de- 
sire to  see  them  shoulder  to  shoulder  for 
fifteen  years,  I  must  go. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  L.  Wilson. 


THE    RIVES    PAPER    MANUFAC- 
TORY. 

EiVE  hundred  and  sixteen  kilometres 
southeast  from  Paris,  between  the  great 
silken  city  of  Lyons  and  the  old  walled 
town  of  Grenoble,  in  the  department  of 
Iscie,  is  located  a  little  market  town  of 
about  2300  inhabitants,  which  is  of  more 
importance  to  the  art  of  photography  than 
perhaps  any  other  one  place  in  Europe.  I 
allude  to  the  town  of  Kives,  where  is  located 
the  manufactory  of  the  plain  paper  so  well 
known  to  every  photographer  in  the  world, 
I  might  safel}'  say,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
the  place  I  have  named. 

As  one  nears  Eives  by  rail  at  this  season 
of  the  year  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the 
Colline  de  Parmenie  loom  up  in  the  distance, 
and  presently  we  run  along  the  crest  of  a 
hill,  which  with  the  mountain  forms  a  deep 
cut  or  ravine,  in  which  is  located  the  object 
of  our  visit — the  manufactory  of  Rives 
paper.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  and  although 
seemingly  at  our  feet  as  we  approach  the 
station,  we  must  drive  nearh'  two  miles  to 
reach  it.  So,  landing  at  the  station,  a  quaint, 
rattletrap  of  a  carriage  is  offered  us  by  the 
sturdy  driver,  the  circumference  of  whose 
hat  is  equivalent  to  that  of  his  stomach  and 
appendages,  and  we  take  it  for  the  drive. 
We  passed  through  the  main  street  of  the 
village,  and  wished  at  every  turn  for  our 
'76   camera,   so   plenteously    did    the    pic- 


turesque bits  present  themselves.  The 
morning  was  frosty  and  cold,  and  the  keen 
air  gave  us  a  relish  for  whatever  was  pre- 
sented for  our  attention. 

Arriving  at  the  office  of  the  manufac- 
turers, the  presentation  of  our  card  at  once 
secured  us  the  best  of  attention  and  every 
courtesy  the  heart  could  desire.  After  our 
special  business  had  been  transacted  we 
were  shown  about  the  premises,  and  the 
entire  process  of  manufacture  explained  to 
us  by  M.  Klebe,  a  member  of  the  wealthy 
firm  who  conduct  the  immense  business  here. 
It  seems  that  these  gentlemen  also  manufac- 
ture writing  and  blank-book  paper  very 
extensively,  but  for  this  they  have  an  en- 
tirely separate  establishment,  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  the  other.  We 
were  shown  through  this,  but  as  it  seemed 
to  be  much  like  our  own  American  paper 
mills,  no  description  of  it  need  be  given 
here,  so  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  mills 
which  interest  us  the  most.  As  we  walked 
along  the  great  sluices  which  conveyed  the 
water  to  the  mills  were  seen  for  at  least  half 
a  mile.  These  were  all  covered  in,  to  prevent 
contamination  by  thoughtless  or  mischievous 
hands.  The  water  is  brought  from  a  moun- 
tain lake  called  La  Fure  du  lac  Solodin  by 
means  of  the  Riviere  du  Beaumont,  and  is 
received  at  the  mills  in  ponds  or  tanks. 
These  latter  are  first  given  a  hard,  artificial 
bottom  of  washed  gravel,  which  in  turn  is 
covered  by  layers  of  pebbles,  which  are 
most  carefully  washed  before  they  are 
allowed  to  be  placed  in  the  tank,  and  before 
the  water  enters  the  tanks,  it  is  carefully 
filtered,  so  that  it  is  very  clear  and  clean, 
and  the  pebbled  bottoms  of  the  tanks  may 
be  clearly  seen.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
means  taken  to  secure  the  purest  possible 
water  for  the  manufacture  of  the  paper. 
As  it  enters  the  mills  it  is  received  into 
separating  pipes,  which  pour  their  crystal 
contents  forth  into  troughs  lined  with  thick 
woollen  or  flannel  cloth,  thus  securing  a 
second  and  most  careful  filtration.  After 
this  the  water  runs  into  small  stone  tanks 
lined  with  cement,  from  which  it  is  drawn 
as  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp. 
Now  we  pass  on  and  behold  the  various 
processes  followed  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  paper,  which  in  nearly  all  their  details 
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are  similar  to  those  adopted  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  best  writing  paper. 

Great  tiers  of  bins  were  shown  where  tons 
of  clean  rags  were  stored  for  future  use. 
Then  came  the  grinding  mills,  the  bleaching 
process,  the  washing  of  the  pulp  in  circular 
tanks,  where  it  was  kept  in  motion  by  a 
system  of  spiral  wheels  of  great  diameter, 
provided  with  automatic  blankets  similar 
to  those  of  an  Egyptian  irrigating  machine. 
Around  and  around  these  travelled,  catching 
up  the  pulp  and  emptying  it  out  again  in  a 
different  place,  never  tiring  or  stopping  until 
the  desired  end  was  accomplished.  Thus, 
too,  the  "size"  was  intermixed  with  the 
pulp,  and  finally  it  entered  the  tank  at  the 
end  of  the  giant  machine  with  its  hot  cyl- 
inders and  jiggling  cranks  and  sieves,  which 
were  to  assist  in  forming  the  hard  sheets  of 
proper  thickness,  as  ordinary  paper  is  pro- 
duced. The  paper  comes  from  the  machine 
in  what  are  called  "endless  rolls,"  and  is 
received  upon  a  cylinder  provided  for  the 
purpose.  Just  before  it  is  thus  received 
other  cj'linders  drop  automatically  down 
upon  it  for  a  moment.  At  proper  distances 
apart,  upon  these,  the  brand  of  the  factory 
is  engraved,  and  by  gentle  pressure,  as  the 
roll  revolves,  imprints  the  trade-mark  upon 
what  will,  when  cut  to  size,  be  the  margin 
of  each  sheet.  After  the  receiving  rolls  are 
full  they  are  presented  to  the  cutting  ma- 
chine, where  the  paper  is  rolled  off,  cut  to 
size,  sent  to  the  inspecting-room,  and  after 
inspection  to  be  calendered.  In  the  inspect- 
ing-room are  long  counters  or  tables,  with 
many  windows  opposite.  At  each  window 
sits  a  woman  with  a  pile  of  sheets  before 
her,  and  she  is  required  to  carefully  inspect 
each  one,  throwing  out  any  that  are  per- 
forated or  spotted.  Her  eyes  must  be  those 
of  an  eagle,  for  her  work  is  done  rapidly. 
She  seems  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  a 
sheet  at  one  time,  and  must  use  a  wide  angle 
Morrison  lens  in  her  eye  and  expose  the 
sheets  by  means  of  the  J.  C.  B.  plates,  and 
certainly  her  "drop"  of  each  sheet  is  "in- 
stantaneous. 

After  the  sheets  are  inspected  they  are 
carried  to  the  calendering  machine.  This 
is  the  most  magnificent  machine  of  the  kind 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  rolls  are  about  9 
inches   in   diameter,  and,  I   should  think, 


about  48  inches  long — long  enough  for  two 
sheets  of  paper  to  pass  side  by  side  at  one 
time.  There  are  three  double  tiers  of  these 
rolls.  Each  tier  is  attended  by  two  women, 
who  feed  and  receive  the  sheets.  Three 
tim^es  each  sheet  must  submit  to  the  very 
affectionate  squeeze  of  these  calenders  before 
it  is  considered  sufficiently  glossy  and  hard 
for  the  rough  treatment  to  which  it  must  be 
subjected  by  the  photographer.  If  it  bears 
all  this  well,  it  is  allowed  the  honor  of  a 
place  in  some  honestly  counted  ream,  and 
wrapped  up  with  its  479  confreres  and  sent 
with  sealed  orders  to  one  part  of  the  world 
or  another.  America  is  certainly  the  largest 
market  for  this  kind  of  paper,  3,600  reams 
going  to  New  York  during  the  past  year — in 
a  little  less  than  a  year,  I  was  informed. 

From  the  rag  to  the  finished  sheet  there 
are  nine  operations,  and  ten  days  are  required 
to  produce  a  sheet  of  paper.  About  500 
people  are  employed  at  Eives,  and  the  large 
proportion  are  women.  They  all  wear  the 
huge  wooden  shoes  so  much  used  in  France 
and  Belgium,  and  the  clatter  of  them  upon 
the  stone  floors  and  pavements  is  something 
noisy.  I  saw  a  pair  of  these  shoes  hung  up 
to-day,  which  were  almost  large  enough  for 
one  of  the  receiving  water  tanks.  All 
through  the  several  departments  the  most 
conscientious  care  was  apparent,  lest  some- 
thing should  occur  to  cause  impurity  or 
failure.  Ten  years  ago  we  all  remember 
that  Kives  paper  was  not  only  pestiferous 
on  account  of  tiny  metallic  specks  all  through 
it,  but  it  was  so  tender  that  one  could  scarcely 
bring  it  through  the  necessary  manipulations 
without  tearing  it.  All  such  annoyances 
have  disappeared,  and  to-day  papier  Rives 
is  the  leading  paper  of  the  world,  because 
it  is  the  very  best,  and  because  the  skilful 
manufacturers  have  persisted  until  they 
have  produced  a  perfect  article.  My  visit 
was  very  interesting  to  me  and  well  repaid 
me  for  the  thirty  hours  it  cost.  A  drive 
with  Mons.  Klebe  ended  the  happiness  of 
the  visit,  and  then  a  whirl  down  to  Brindisi, 
Italy,  whence  I  took  the  steamer  for  the 
Orient. — Edward  L.  Wilson  in  the  Photo- 
graphic Times. 


Read  Wilson's  Photographies. 
tains  valuable  information. 


It  con- 
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EXHIBITION  OF  THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 

PHILADELPHIA. 

As  announced  in  our  last  number,  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Society  came  off  on  the  even- 
ing of  Tuesday,  March  7th,  at  the  Hall  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  corner 
of  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets.  The 
lanterns  were  in  charge  of  Mr.  Long,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  G.  "W.  Hewitt,  first  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Society.  The  slides — the  work 
of  the  members  exclusively  —  were  pro- 
jected upon  a  twenty-flve-foot  screen  on  the 
stage,  and  were  explained  as  far  as  possible 
by  Mr.  Wallace,  who  also  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  to  an  instantaneous 
drop  before  the  lights  were  turned  down; 
saying,  that  as  a  large  proportion  of  the 
pictures  to  be  shown  were  instantaneous,  it 
might  prove  interesting  to  those  present  to 
understand  the  simple  mechanism  by  which 
they  were  made. 

The  work  shown  was  of  a  highly  varied 
character,  comprising,  besides  what  we  have 
already  mentioned,  landscapes  both  at  home 
and  in  foreign  countries — South  Africa,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Germany,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, etc.,  some  excellent  studies  of  ani- 
mals, and  views  of  certain  local  antiquities 
— the  Swedes'  Church,  Wilmington,  among 
others.  The  exhibition  was  preceded  by  a 
short  account  of  the  objects  for  which  the 
Society  was  founded,  and  what  it  hoped  to 
accomplish  ;  and  during  the  evening  allu- 
sion was  made  to  the  fact  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  pictures  were  made 
without  any  idea  of  their  ever  being  publicly 
exhibited,  so  that  many  ranked  simply  as 
"studies." 

The  exhibition  was  a  success  in  every  way. 
The  audience  numbered  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred, and  testified  their  satisfaction  by  con- 
tinual applause.  The  members  of  the  So- 
ciety have  every  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  upon  this  step  in  advance,  and 
may  feel  that  such  a  public  appearance  must 
be  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  usefulness, 
as  well  as  the  mere  pleasure  given  to  their 
friends.  Flattering  newspaper  notices  ap- 
peared the  following  morning. 


Don't  fail  to  read  our  advertisement  pages. 


COMBINATION  PRINTING. 

The  scope  of  photography  is  wider  than 
those  who  have  only  taken  a  simple  portrait 
or  landscape  suppose.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  design  a  group  that  could  not  have 
been  reproduced  from  life  by  the  means  our 
art  places  at  our  disposal.  We  do  not  mean 
to  assert  that  such  subjects  as  Michael  An- 
gelo's  "Last  Judgment,"  or  Kaphael's 
"Transfiguration,"  for  instance,  have  ever 
been  done  in  photography ;  but  it  is  not  so 
much  the  fault  of  the  art  as  of  the  artists 
that  very  elaborate  pictures  have  not  been 
successfully  attempted.  It  has  not  been  the 
failing  of  the  materials,  unplastic  as  they 
are  when  compared  with  paint  and  pencils ; 
it  has  been  the  absence  of  the  requisite 
amount  of  skill  in  the  photographer  in  the 
use  of  them,  that  will  account  for  the  dearth 
of  great  works  in  photography.  The  means 
by  which  these  pictures  could  have  been 
accomplished  is  combination  printing,  a 
method  which  enables  the  photographer  to 
represent  objects  in  different  planes  in  proper 
focus,  to  keep  the  true  atmospheric  and  linear 
relation  of  varying  distances,  and  by  which  a 
picture  can  be  divided  into  separate  portions 
for  execution,  the  parts  to  be  afterwards 
printed  together  on  one  paper,  thus  enabling 
the  operator  to  devote  all  his  attention  to  a 
single  figure  or  subgroup  at  a  time,  so  that 
if  any  part  be  imperfect,  from  any  cause,  it 
can  be  substituted  by  another  without  the 
loss  of  the  whole  picture,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  taken  at  one  operation.  By  thus  de- 
voting the  attention  to  individual  parts,  in- 
dependently of  the  others,  much  greater 
perfection  can  be  obtained  in  details,  such 
as  the  arrangement  of  draperies,  the  refine- 
ment of  pose,  and  expression. 

The  most  simple  form  of  combination 
printing,  and  the  one  most  easy  of  accom- 
plishment and  most  in  use  by  photographers, 
is  that  by  which  a  natural  sky  is  added  to  a 
landscape.  It  is  well  known  to  all  photog- 
raphers that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  a  good  and  suitable  sky  to  a  land- 
scape under  ordinary  circumstances.  Natu- 
ral skies  are  occasionally  seen  in  stereoscopic 
slides  and  very  small  views;  but  lam  now 
writing  of  pictures,  and  not  of  toys.  It 
rarely  happens  that  a  sky  quite  suitable  to 
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the  landscape  occurs  in  the  right  place  at 
the  time  it  is  taken,  and  if  it  did,  the  expos- 
ure necessary  for  the  view  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  quite  obliterate  the  sky  ;  and  if  this 
difficulty  were  obviated  by  any  of  the  sun- 
shades, cloud-stops,  or  other  inefficient 
dodges  occasionally  proposed,  the  movement 
of  the  clouds  during  the  few  seconds  neces- 
sary for  the  landscape  would  quite  alter  the 
forms  and  light  and  shade,  making  what 
should  be  the  sky — often  sharp  and  crisp  in 
effect — a  mere  smudge  without  character  or 
form.  All  these  difficulties  are  got  over  by 
combination  printing,  the  only  objections 
being  that  a  little  more  care  and  trouble 
are  required,  and  some  thought  and  knowl- 
edge demanded.  The  latter  should  be  con- 
sidered an  advantage,  for  photographs,  of 
the  inferior  kinds,  are  already  too  easy  to  pro- 
duce. Of  course,  when  a  landscape  is  taken 
with  a  blank  sky,  and  that  blank  is  filled  up 
with  clouds  from  another  negative,  the  result 
will  depend,  to  a  very  great  degree,  upon  the 
art  knowledge  of  the  photographer  in  select- 
ing a  suitable  sky,  as  well  as  upon  his  skill 
in  overcoming  the  mechanical  difficulties  of 
the  printing.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
enter  into  a  description  of  the  art  aspect  of 
the  matter,  as  that  has  often  been  discussed  ; 
so  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  mechani- 
cal details. 

The  landscape  negative  must  have  a  dense 
sky,  or,  if  it  be  weak  or  have  any  defects, 
it  must  be  stopped  out  with  black  varnish. 
In  this  case  it  is  better  to  apply  the  varnish 
to  the  back  of  the  glass;  by  this  means  a 
softer  edge  is  produced  in  printing  than  if 
painted  on  the  varnished  surface.  "With 
some  subjects,  such  as  those  that  have  a 
tolerably  level  horizon,  it  is  sufficient  to 
cover  over  part  of  the  sky  while  printing, 
leaving  that  part  near  the  horizon  gradated 
from  the  horizon  into  white. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  in  applying 
black  varnish  to  the  back  of  a  negative, 
occasions  will  often  be  found  where  a  soft- 
ened or  vignetted  edge  is  required  for  join- 
ing, where  a  vignette  glass  or  cotton-wool 
cannot  be  applied.  In  such  cases  the  edge 
of  the  varnish  may  be  softened  off  by  dab- 
bing slightly  before  it  is  set,  with  the  finger, 
or,  if  a  broader  and  more  delicately  grada- 
ted edge  be  required,  a  dabber  ijiade  with 


wash-leather  may  be  employed  with  great 
effect. 

When  an  impression  is  taken,  the  place 
where  the  sky  ought  to  be  will,  of  course, 
be  plain  white  paper;  a  negative  of  clouds 
is  then  placed  in  the  printing  frame,  and 
the  landscape  is  laid  down  on  it,  so  arranged 
that  the  sky  will  print  on  to  the  white  paper 
in  its  proper  place.  The  frame  is  then  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  and  the  landscape  part  of 
the  picture  is  covered  up  with  a  mask  edged 
with  cotton-wool.  The  sky  is  vignetted 
into  the  landscape,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  slight  lapping  over  of  the  vignetted 
edge  of  the  sky  negative  will  not  be  noticed 
in  the  finished  print.  There  is  another  way 
of  vignetting  the  sky  into  the  landscape, 
which  is,  perhaps,  better  and  more  con- 
venient. Instead  of  the  mask  edged  with 
cotton-wool,  which  requires  moving  occa- 
sionally, a  curved  piece  of  zinc  or  cardboard 


is  used.  Here  is  a  section  of  the  arrange- 
ment. The  straight  line  represents  the  sky 
negative,  and  the  part  where  it  joins  the 
landscape  is  partly  covered  with  the  curved 
shade.  Skies  so  treated  must  not,  of  course, 
be  printed  in  sunlight. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  take  a  pano- 
ramic view.  This  is  usually  done,  when 
the  pantascopic  camera  is  not  employed,  by 
mounting  two  prints  together  so  that  the 
objects  in  the  landscape  shall  coincide;  but 
this  is  an  awkward  method  of  doing  what 
could  be  much  better  accomplished  by  com- 
bination printing.  The  joining  of  the  two 
prints  is  always  disagreeably  visible,  and 
quite  spoils  the  effect.  To  print  together 
the  two  halves  of  a  landscape,  taken  on 
two  plates,  the  following  precautions  must  be 
observed:  Both  negatives  must  be  taken 
before  the  camera  stand  is  moved ;  the 
camera,  which  must  be  quite  horizontal, 
pointing  to  one-half  of  the  scene  for  the 
first  negative,  and  then  turned  to  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  view  for  the  second 
negative.  The  two  negatives  should  be  ob- 
tained under  exactly  the  same  conditions  of 
light,  or  they  will  not  match ;  they  should 
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also  be  so  taken  that  a  margin  of  an  inch 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  is  allowed  to  over- 
lap each  other — that  is  to  say,  about  two 
inches  of  each  nesjative  must  contain  the 
same  or  centre  portion  of  the  scene.  It  is 
advisable,  also,  that  they  should  be  of  the 
same  density ;  but  this  is  not  of  very  great 
consequence,  because  anj'  slight  discrepancy 
in  this  respect  can  be  allowed  for  in  printing. 
In  printing  vignettes  with  cotton-wool  or  a 
straight-edged  vignette  glass,  place  the  edge 
of  the  left-hand  negative  on  the  side  that  is 
to  join  the  other,  taking  care  to  cover  up 
the  part  of  the  paper  that  will  be  required 
for  the  companion  negative.  When  suffi- 
ciently printed,  take  the  print  out  of  the 
frame,  and  substitute  the  right-hand  nega- 
tive; lay  down  the  print  so  that  it  exactly 
falls  on  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  part 
first  printed  (this  will  be  found  less  difficult, 
after  a  little  practice,  than  it  appears),  and 
expose  to  the  light,  vignetting  the  edge  of 
this  negative  also  so  that  the  vignetted  part 
exactly  falls  on  the  softened  edge  of  the 
impression  already  done.  If  great  care  be 
taken  to  print  both  plates  exactly  alike  in 
depth,  it  will  be  impossible  to  discover  the 
join  in  the  finished  print.  If  thought  nec- 
essary, a  sky  may  be  added,  as  before  de- 
scribed, or  it  may  be  gradated  in  the  light, 
allowing  the  horizon  to  be  lighter  than  the 
upper  part  of  the  sky. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  use  to  which  combi- 
nation printing  is  now  put  is  in  the  produc- 
tion of  portraits  with  natural  landscape 
backgrounds.  Many  beautiful  pictures, 
chiefly  cabinets  and  card,  have  been  done 
in  this  way  by  several  photographers.  The 
easiest  kind  of  figure  for  a  first  attempt 
would  be  a  three-quarter  length  of  a  lady, 
because  you  would  then  get  rid  of  the  fore- 
ground, and  have  to  confine  your  attention 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  and  the  dis- 
tance. Pictures  of  this  kind  have  a  very 
pleasing  effect.  In  the  figure  negative 
everything  should  be  stopped  out,  with  the 
exception  of  the  figure,  with  black  varnish. 
This  should  be  done  on  the  back  of  the  glass 
when  practicable,  which  produces  a  softer 
join;  but  for  delicate  parts — such  as  down 
the  face — where  the  joins  must  be  very 
close,  and  do  not  admit  of  anything  ap- 
proaching to  vignetting,  the  varnish  must 


be  applied  on  the  front.  A  much  better 
effect  than  painting  out  the  background  of 
the  figure  negative  is  obtained  by  taking 
the  figure  with  a  white  or  very  light  screen 
behind  it.  This  plan  allows  sufficient  light 
to  pass  through  the  background  to  give  an 
agreeable  atmospheric  tint  to  the  distant 
landscape;  and  stopping  out  should  only  be 
resorted  to  when  the  background  is  too  dark, 
or  when  stains  or  blemishes  occur  that 
would  injure  the  effect.  An  impression 
must  now  be  taken  which  is  not  to  be  toned 
or  fixed.  Cut  out  the  figure,  and  lay  it,  face 
downward,  on  the  landscape  negative  in  the 
position  you  wish  it  to  occupy  in  the  finished 
print.  It  maj'  be  fixed  in  its  position  by 
gumming  the  corners  near  the  lower  edge 
of  the  plate.  It  is  now  ready  for  printing. 
It  is  usually  found  most  convenient  to  print 
the  figure  negative  first.  When  this  has 
been  done,  the  print  must  be  laid  down  on 
the  landscape  negative  so  that  the  figure 
exactly  covers  the  place  prepared  for  it  by 
the  cut-out  mask.  When  printed,  the  pic- 
ture should  be  carefully  examined,  to  see  if 
the  joins  may  be  improved  or  made  less 
visible.  It  will  be  found  that,  in  many 
places,  the  effect  can  be  improved  and  the 
junctions  made  more  perfect,  especially  when 
a  light  comes  against  a  dark — such  as  a  dis- 
tant landscape  against  the  dark  part  of  a 
dress — by  tearing  away  the  edge  of  the 
mask  covering  the  dark,  and  suppl^'ing  its 
place  by  touches  of  black  varnish  at  the 
back  of  the  negative.  This,  in  printing, 
will  cause  the  line  to  be  less  defined,  and 
the  edges  to  soften  into  each  other.  If  the 
background  of  the  figure  negative  has  been 
painted  out,  the  sky  will  be  represented  by 
white  paper;  and  as  white  paper  skies  are 
neither  natural  or  pleasing,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  sun  it  down. 

If  a  full-length  figure  be  desired,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  photograph  the  ground  with 
the  figure,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
the  shadow  of  a  figure  match  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands  in  any  other  way.  This 
may  be  done  either  out  of  doors  or  in 
the  studio.  The  figure  taken  out  of  doors 
would,  perhaps,  to  the  critical  eye,  have  the 
most  natural  effect;  but  this  cannot  always 
be  done  ;  neither  can  it  be,  in  many  respects, 
done  so  well.     The  light  is  more  unman- 
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ageable  out  of  doors,  and  the  difficulty  aris- 
ing from  the  effect  of  wind  on  the  dress  is 
very  serious.  A  slip  of  natural  foreground 
is  easily  made  up  in  the  studio  ;  the  error  to 
be  avoided  is  the  making  too  much  of  it. 
The  simpler  the  foreground  is  in  this  case, 
the  better  will  be  the  effect. 

The  composition  of  a  group  should  next 
engage  the  student's  attention.  In  making 
a  photograph  of  a  large  group,  as  many 
figures  as  possible  should  be  obtained  in 
each  negative,  and  the  position  of  the  joints 
so  contrived  that  they  shall  come  in  places 
where  they  shall  be  least  noticed,  if  seen  at 
all.  It  will  be  found  convenient  to  make  a 
sketch  in  pencil  or  charcoal  of  the  compo- 
sition before  the  photograph  is  commenced. 
The  technical  working  out  of  a  large  group 
is  the  same  as  for  a  single  figure. 

At  first  sight,  it  will  appear  difficult  to 
place  the  partly-printed  pictures  in  the 
proper  place  on  the  corresponding  negative. 
There  are  many  ways  of  doing  this,  either 
of  which  may  be  chosen  to  suit  the  subject. 
Sometimes  a  needle  may  be  run  through 
some  part  of  the  print,  the  point  being 
allowed  to  rest  on  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  second  negative.  The  print  will  then 
fall  in  its  place  at  that  point.  Some  other 
point  has  then  to  be  found  at  a  distance 
from  the  first ;  this  may  be  done  by  turn- 
ing up  the  paper  to  any  known  mark  on 
the  negative,  and  allowing  the  print  to  fall 
upon  it.  If  the  two  separate  points  fall  on 
the  right  places,  all  the  others  must  be  cor- 
rect. Another  way  of  joining  the  prints 
from  the  separate  negatives  is  by  placing 
a  candle  or  lamp  under  the  glass  of  the 
printing  frame — practically,  to  use  a  glass 
table — and  throwing  a  light  through  the 
negative  and  paper.  The  join  can  then  be 
seen  through.  But  the  best  method  is  to 
make  register  marks  on  the  negatives.  This 
is  done  in  the  following  manner:  We  will 
suppose  that  we  wish  to  print  a  figure  with 
a  landscape  background  from  two  negatives, 
the  foreground  having  been  taken  with  the 
figure.  At  the  two  bottom  corners  of  the  figure 
negative  make  two  marks  with  black  var- 
nish, thus:  I  1.  These,  of  course, 
will  print  white  in  the  picture.  A  proof 
is  now  taken,  and  the  outline  of  the  figure 
cut  out  accurately.     Where  the  foreground 


and  background  join  the  paper  may  be  torn 
across,  and  the  edges  afterwards  vignetted 
with  black  varnish  on  the  back  of  the  neg- 
atives. This  mark  is  now  fitted  in  its  place 
on  the  landscape  negative.  Another  print 
is  now  taken  of  the  figure  negative,  and  the 
white  corner  marks  cut  away  very  accu- 
rately with  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  print  is 
now  carefully  applied  to  the  landscape  neg- 
ative, so  that  the  mark  entirely  covers  those 
parts  of  the  print  already  finished.  The 
landscape  is  then  printed  in.  Before,  how- 
ever, it  is  removed  from  the  printing  frame, 
if,  on  partial  examination,  the  joins  appear 
to  be  perfect,  two  lead  pencil  or  black  var- 
nish marks  are  made  on  the  mark  round 
the  cut-out  corners  at  the  bottom  of  the 
print.  After  the  first  successful  proof  there 
is  no  need  for  any  measurement  or  fitting 
to  get  the  two  parts  of  the  picture  to  join 
perfectly  ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  merely  to 
cut  out  the  little  white  marks,  and  fit  the 
corners  to  the  corresponding  marks  on  the 
mask;  and  there  is  no  need  to  look  if  the 
joins  coincide  at  other  places,  because  if  two 
points  are  right,  it  follows  that  all  must  be 
so.  This  method  can  be  applied  in  a  variety 
of  ways  to  suit  different  circumstances. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  to  consider 
briefly  before  concluding  this  subject,     r 

It  is  true  that  combination  printing — al- 
lowing, as  it  does,  much  greater  liberty  to 
the  photographer,  and  much  greater  facili- 
ties for  representing  the  truth  of  nature — 
also  admits,  from  these  very  facts,  of  a  wide 
latitude  for  abuse ;  but  the  photographer 
must  accept  the  conditions  at  his  own  peril. 
If  he  find  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  knowledge  of  art,  and. has  not 
sufficient  reverence  for  nature,  to  allow  him 
to  make  use  of  these  liberties,  let  him  put 
on  his  fetters  again,  and  confine  himself  to 
one  plate.  It  is  certain  (and  this  we  put  in 
italics,  to  impress  it  more  strongly  on  the 
memory,)  that  a  photograph  produced  by 
combination  printing  must  be  deeply  studied 
in  every  pai'ticular ,  so  that  no  departure  from 
the  truth  of  nature  shall  be  discovered  by  the 
closest  scrutiny.  No  two  things  must  occur 
in  one  picture  that  cannot  happen  in  nature 
at  the  same  time.  If  a  sky  is  added  to  a 
landscape,  the  light  must  fall  on  the  clouds 
and  on  the  earth  from  the  same  source  and 
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in  the  same  direction.  This  is  a  matter  that 
should  not  he  done  by  judgment  alone,  but 
by  judgment  guided  by  observation  of  na- 
ture. Effects  are  often  seen,  especially  in 
cloud-land,  very  puzzling  to  the  calm  rea- 
soner  when  he  sees  them  in  a  picture;  but 
these  are  the  effects  that  are  often  best  worth 
preserving,  and  whjch  should  never  be  neg- 
lected, because  it  may  happen  that  some- 
body will  not  understand  it,  and,  therefore, 
say  it  is  false,  and,  arguing  still  further  on 
the  wrong  track,  will  say  that  combination 
printing  always  produces  falsehoods,  and 
must  be  condemned.  A  short  anecdote  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  here.  Some  time  ago 
a  photograph  of  a  landscape  and  sky  was 
sent  to  a  gentleman  whose  general  judgment 
in  art  was  admitted  to  be  excellent;  but  he 
knew  that  combination  printing  was  some- 
times employed.  In  acknowledging  the 
receipt,  he  said :  "  Thank  you  for  the  pho- 
tograph ;  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  effect. 
Sensational,  certainly,  but  very  beautiful ; 
but  it  shows,  by  what  it  is,  what  photog- 
raphy cannot  do.  Your  sky  does  not 
match  your  landscape ;  it  must  have  been 
taken  at  a  different  time  of  day,  at  another 
period  of  the  year,  A  photograph  is  noth- 
ing if  not  true."  Now,  it  so  happened  that 
the  landscape  and  sky  were  taken  at  the 
same  time,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  sky  had  a  shorter  exposure  than  the  land- 
scape, which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  get 
the  clouds  at  all,  and  does  not  affect  the 
result.  Another  instance  arose  in  connec- 
tion with  a  picture  representing  a  group  of 
figures  with  a  landscape  background.  Four 
of  the  figures  were  taken  on  one  plate,  at 
one  operation ;  yet  a  would-be  critic  wrote 
at  some  length  to  prove  that  these  figures 
did  not  agree  with  one  another;  that  the 
light  fell  on  them  from  different  quarters; 
that  the  perspective  of  each  had  different 
points  of  sight;  and  that  each  figure  was 
taken  from  a  different  point  of  view.  These 
two  cases  are  mentioned  to  show  that  it  is 
sometimes  a  knowledge  of  the  means  em- 
ployed, rather  than  a  knowledge  of  nature 
— a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  thing  must 
be  wrong,  rather  than  a  conviction,  from 
observation,  that  it  is  not  right — that  influ- 
ences the  judgment  of  those  who  are  not 
strong  enough  to  say,  "  This  thing  is  right," 


or  "  This  thing  is  wrong,  no  matter  by  what 
means  it  may  have  been  produced." — From 
The  Art  and  Practice  of  Silver  P7nnting,  p.  68. 


GELATINE  DRY-PLATES.* 

BY  JOHN  C.  BROWNE. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  gelatine  plates,  and  have  become 
thoroughly  experienced  in  their  develop- 
ment, I  have  nothing  to  suggest,  my  ob- 
ject in  writing  this  paper  being  to  assist 
those  who  know  little  or  nothing  about 
photography,  and  who  desire  a  few  hints  on 
the  subject  in  as  plain  words  as  is  possible. 

Gelatine  dry-plates  are  made  of  different 
degrees  of  rapidity ;  the  most  rapid  re- 
quiring an  exposure  of  only  a  fraction  of  a 
second  with  quick-working  lenses  ;  the  next 
grade  being  somewhat  less  rapid,  while 
others  have  about  the  quickness  of  the  wet 
collodion  process.  The  first  mentioned  re- 
quire the  most  careful  treatment,  as  it  is 
with  them  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
failures  occur.  In  the  hands  of  inexperi- 
enced operators,  when  experimenting  with 
animals,  vessels,  etc.,  it  is  safest  to  use  the 
most  rapid  plates  only  with  an  instanta- 
neous drop  or  shutter  adapted  to  a  portrait 
lens  with  a  large  stop,  as  the  error  is  more 
likely  to  be  from  over-exposure  than  from 
under-exposure ;  by  this  means  the  time  is 
cut  down  to  about  one-fortieth  of  a  second, 
which  is  correct  for  objects  brilliantly  illu- 
minated. These  plates  can  also  be  used  with 
short-time  exposures  for  making  groups 
both  in  and  out  of  the  studio,  but  care  must 
be  taken  in  out-door  exposures  upon  groups 
that  the  background  is  dark,  for  if  any 
patch  of  sky  or  excessive  high  light  be 
present,  solarization  may  occur  and  spoil 
the  picture.  It  is  a  safe  rule  never  to  use 
these  extra-rapid  plates  for  ordinary  land- 
scapes, as  they  are  not  intended  for  that 
purpose,  and  will  almost  always  fail  to  give 
satisfaction  when  the  attempt  is  made.  Next 
in  rapidity  is  a  quality  of  plate  intended  for 
quick  work,  but  more  easily  managed  in 
the  development,  and  less  liable  to  solarize 
than  the  first  described.  This  plate  allows 
considerable  latitude  in  exposure,  and  may 
be  used  with  small  stops  for  taking  land- 

"-■•  Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia. 
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scapes,  groups,  buildings,  etc.  Upon  several 
occasions  when  using  these  plates  with  a 
large  opening  of  a  portrait  lens  and  in- 
stantaneous exposure,  I  have  made  good 
pictures  of  swift-moving  vessels,  but  in 
each  case  the  light  was  intense.  One  ad- 
vantage that  these  plates  have  over  the 
most  rapid  is  that,  if  time  enough  be  given, 
the  development  will  proceed  slowly,  and 
under  perfect  control,  gaining  proper  den- 
sity by  the  action  of  the  developer  alone, 
without  after  intensification.  The  slowest 
grade  of  plate  is,  perhaps,  better  suited  for 
beginners,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  still 
greater  latitude  in  exposure.  They  are  very 
reliable  in  general  out-door  work,  and  are 
admirably  suited  for  the  production  of  glass 
positives,  the  magic  lantern  slides  having 
the  brilliancy  peculiar  to  gelatine  combined 
with  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  albumen — 
two  most  remarkable,  qualities. 

Having  traced  the  peculiarities  of  the 
different  grades  of  gelatine  dry-plates  suffi- 
ciently in  detail  for  my  purpose,  I  will  now 
proceed  with  the  development.  I  think  it 
proper  at  this  point  in  my  subject  to  say 
that  while  there  are  excellent  authorities 
upon  gelatine  work  who  urge  the  adoption 
of  alkaline  development  in  all  cases,  I  must 
difi'er  from  them  most  decidedly  in  some 
particulars.  The  argument  has  been  re- 
peatedly advanced  that  a  gelatine  plate  de- 
veloped by  ferrous-oxalate  was  under  no 
control  after  being  placed  in  the  solution. 
Under-timed  or  over-timed,  the  develop- 
ment must  go  on  with  no  chance  for  correc- 
tion. If  the  exposure  was  right,  the  nega- 
tive mightbe  satisfactory,  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  to  do  anything  to  save  it. 

In  certain  conditions,  alkaline  develop- 
ment seems  to  be  a  necessity  ;  for  example, 
instantaneous  work,  and  where  under-tim- 
ing is  to  be  apprehended.  But  in  a  large 
majority  of  time  exposures,  I  have  found 
that  the  development  hy  ferrous-oxalate  is 
much  easier  to  manipulate  and  more  relia- 
ble. An  over-timed  plate  that  in  the  hands 
of  a  beginner  would  be  ruined  by  alkaline 
treatment,  can  in  many  cases  be  saved  if 
ferrous-oxalate  be  used. 

Beginners  often  make  a  great  mistake  in 
commencing  their  photographic  experience 
by  trying  to  make  pictures  of  dark  parlors 


or  dining-rooms,  giving  from  a  few  seconds' 
to  several  minutes'  exposure,  thinking  that 
as  gelatine  is  so  rapid  it  will  accomplish 
anything,  and  wondering  after  development 
why  the  picture  will  not  appear.  If  instead 
of  seconds  or  minutes,  hours  or  days  had 
been  given,  the  picture  might  have  been 
forthcoming.  In  making  interiors  the 
presence  of  excessive  high  lights  and  re- 
flections are  much  to  be  feared,  and  the  in- 
experienced operator  will  be  firmly  per- 
suaded that  his  dry-plates  are  not  of  good 
quality,  whereas  the  only  fault  is  in  his 
want  of  experience.  Let  out-door  photog- 
raphy be  mastered  first,  then  interiors  can 
be  attempted  with  success,  For  lantern 
slides,  the  last-mentioned  plan  of  develop- 
ment is  far  preferable. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  operator 
has  purchased  a  proper  outfit,  and  is  ready 
for  an  excursion  into  the  country,  having 
a  landscape  lens  and  gelatine  dry-plates  of 
ordinary  rapidity.  In  deciding  upon  a 
point  of  view,  be  particular  never  to  allow 
the  sun's  rays  to  touch  the  lens,  but  arrange 
the  camera  so  that  the  sun  shall  be  behind 
it.  For  the  first  experiments  use  a  small 
stop,  selecting  a  subject  that  is  evenly  illu- 
minated, and  expose  several  plates  upon  the 
same  view,  giving  the  shortest  and  longest 
time  consistent  with  subject  and  illumina- 
tion. Keep  accurate  notes  of  all  exposures, 
numbering  each  plate,  giving  lens,  time, 
stop,  and  condition  of  light.  By  carefully 
observing  these  rules,  rapid  progress  will  be 
made,  and  the  beginner  will  soon  learn  to 
time  correctly. 

Having  returned  from  the  expedition,  mix 
a  quantity  of  the  following  solutions: 

1. — Ammonium  Bromide,  .     29  grains. 

Potassium  Oxalate,     .         .       5  ounces. 

Water,         .         .         .         .     20       " 
make  slightlv  acid  with  oxalic  acid. 


2.— Iron  Protosulphate, 
Water, 
Acid  Sulphuric,  . 


.  100  grains. 
1  ounce. 
1  drop. 

As  these  solutions,  in  separate  bottles,  will 
keep  indefinitely,  I  would  strongly  advise 
half  a  gallon  of  No.  1,  and  a  pint  of  No.  2 
be  made  at  one  time  in  the  proportions 
given.  This  will  save  the  constant  weigh- 
ing and  measuring  that  would  be  necessary 
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in  making  small  quantities.  A  suitable 
dark-room  having  been  provided,  which 
must  be  perfectly  free  from  white  light,  and, 
if  possible,  having  water-pipes  introduced 
into  it,  proceed  to  arrange  the  lights  by 
which  the  development  can  be  observed. 
For  this  purpose  a  ruby  lantern  burning  oil 
can  be  used  with  perfect  safety. 

Everything  being  in  order,  pour  into  a 
graduated  measure  four  ounces  of  No.  1,  and 
add  to  it  one  ounce  of  Xo.  2.  This  amount 
is  often  suiEcient  to  develop  half  a  dozen 
5x4  negatives.  Stir  the  mixture  with  a 
glass  rod,  and  pour  the  solution  into  a  shal- 
low agate-ware  dish,  which  I  recommend 
in  preference  to  the  black  hard-rubber 
dishes  often  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
agate-ware,  being  cream-color,  reflects  light 
upon  the  plate ;  it  has  an  advantage  over 
porcelain,  as  it  will  not  break,  being  made 
of  iron,  and  covered  with  some  acid-proof 
composition.  Kemove  an  exposed  plate  from 
the  dark-holder  or  double-back,  take  it  in 
one  hand  and  tilting  the  dish  with  the  other, 
by  a  quick  movement  immerse  the  plate 
film  up,  being  careful  to  cover  its  surface 
by  one  sweep  of  the  solution.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  seconds  the  image  will  slowly  ap- 
pear, gaining  strength  gradually;  judge  of 
the  progress  of  development  bj-  looking 
through  the  plate,  holding  it  close  to  the 
light,  and  when  all  portions  of  the  picture 
appear  to  be  stronglj'  impressed,  remove  it 
from  the  solution  and  wash  it  in  running 
water  for  some  time  to  remove  the  iron  salt ; 
afterwards  put  the  plate  in  a  dish  contain- 
ing a  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  keeping  it  moving  at  first.  After  it  is 
perfectly  cleared  or  fixed,  wash  thoroughly 
in  water  and  place  in  a  rack  to  dry.  For- 
merlj'  it  was  advised  to  plunge  the  plate  into 
a  solution  of  alum  to  harden  the  film  and 
prevent  filling,  but  that  is  not  worth  con- 
sidering at  present,  as  all  trouble  of  that 
kind  appears  to  have  been  overcome  by  the 
manufacturers.  It  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance when  working  with  gelatine  to  have 
command  of  a  large  supply  of  water,  free 
from  sediment,  as  gelatine  when  it  is  wet  is 
practically  glue,  and  the  small  particles  in 
water  that  would  not  attach  themselves  to  a 
collodion  film  will  stick  to  gelatine,  so  that  it 
is  often  impossible  to  remove  them,  and  will 


make  unsightly  spots  when  dry.  We  will 
now  suppose  that  the  operator  has  become 
proficient  in  time  exposures,  and  wishes 
to  try  instantaneous  pictures.  For  this 
branch  of  photography  a  portrait  lens  will 
be  required  which  will  admit  of  rapid  ex- 
posure and  has  great  depth  of  focus.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  to  have  some  form  of 
drop  attached  to  the  lens,  either  by  having 
a  slit  cut  in  its  brass  work  before  or  behind 
the  stop,  through  which  a  strip  of  brass 
having  an  opening  in  it  shall  fall,  or  some 
like  arrangement  fastened  to  the  front  flange 
of  the  lens.  Many  ingenious  contrivances 
have  been  suggested  for  this  purpose,  but  it 
is  not  advisable  to  note  them  here.  The 
plate-holders  having  been  filled  with  the 
most  rapid  plates,  see  that  every  part  of  the 
camera  is  light-tight,  having  previously  ex- 
amined the  holders  for  the  same  purpose. 
Select  a  good  solid  tripod  on  which  to  place 
the  camera,  and  the  operator  is  read}'  for 
rapid-exposures.  "VVe  will  assume  that  the 
object  to  be  taken  is  a  moving  vessel,  and 
the  location  of  the  camera  the  bank  of  some 
river  where  steamboats  and  vessels  of  vari- 
ous kinds  are  frequently  passing.  The  first 
step  is  to  place  the  tripod  firmly  on  the 
ground,  adjust  and  level  the  camera,  either 
by  the  eye  or,  better,  by  the  aid  of  a  small 
spirit-level.  Focus  upon  a  passing  vessel 
that  is  thought  to  be  in  the  proper  position, 
using  to  assist  the  eye  a  strong  magnifying 
glass,  and  be  sure  that  the  focus  is  rightly 
adjusted,  next  remove  the  ground-glass, 
place  the  drop  in  position  to  cover  the  lens, 
attach  the  holder  to  the  camera,  and  lay  a 
dark  cloth  over  both,  so  that  when  the  slide 
is  drawn  no  light  will  pass  into  the  holder. 
Everything  is  now  ready  for  the  first  shot. 
Soon  a  swift-moving  steamboat  is  seen  ap- 
proaching, and  the  operator  will  need  his 
nerves  well  braced  up,  or  some  error  will 
cause  his  photographic  gun  to  miss  fire. 
Draw  the  dark  slide,  and  with  a  finger  on 
the  trigger  of  the  drop,  wait  until  the  boat 
is  in  the  right  position  ;  be  steady,  aim  at 
the  smoke-stack,  and  fire.  The  only  report 
is  the  sharp  click  of  the  falling  drop,  but 
if  everything  was  properly  done,  after  de- 
velopment the  rushing  steamboat,  together 
with  the  rippling  water  and  passing  clouds, 
will   be  found  impressed  on  the   sensitive 
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plate  with  a  truthfulness  that  is  marvellous. 
But  to  return  to  the  camera,  replace  the 
dark  slide  and  note  any  fact  that  may  be  of 
interest,  not  forgetting  to  mention  the  num- 
ber of  the  plate  exposed,  as  by  this  book  of 
record  the  fault  of  placing  two  impressions 
on  the  same  glass  may  be  avoided,  making 
in  time  a  valuable  book  of  reference.  In 
taking  pictures  of  animals,  where  the  image 
on  the  ground-glass  is  quite  large,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  animal  must  be  per- 
fectly quiet  during  the  exposure,  even  if  a 
drop-shutter  is  used,  otherwise  the  negative 
will  be  sadly  wanting  in  sharpness.  By  in- 
creasing the  rapidity  of  the  drop  above  one- 
fortieth  of  a  second  exposure  this  diflSculty 
can  in  a  measure  be  remedied.  Some  al- 
lowance must  also  bo  made  for  difference  in 
the  amount  of  actinism  in  the  sun's  rays  be- 
tween the  early  spring  and  winter  months. 
While  it  is  possible  to  make  successful  in- 
stantaneous pictures  during  the  intensely 
bright  days  of  spring  and  summer,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  same  good  results  could  be 
secured  during  the  winter  season.  Where 
ice  and  snow  are  present,  I  do  not  think  this 
statement  would  apply  with  the  same  force, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  a  photographer  is 
tempted  to  brave  cold  and  exposure  by 
conducting  experiments  of  this  kind  in  the 
field  with  the  thermometer  at  zero.  Having 
exposed  a  number  of  plates  with  an  instanta- 
neous drop,  the  next  question  to  determine 
is  how  to  develop  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Prepare  the  following  solutions  for 
alkaline  development: 


1. 

— Ammonia,  Concentrated, 

1  ounce. 

Water, 

.       1      " 

Ammonia,  Bromide,    . 

.     90  grains 

2. 

— Potassium,  Bromide,  . 

.     60  grains. 

Water, 

1  ounce. 

Take  four  ounces  of  water,  and  into  it  drop 
from  eight  to  sixteen  drops  of  No.  1,  also 
four  drops  of  No.  2,  then  put  into  the  mix- 
ture a  small  pinch  of  dry  pyrogallic  acid ; 
after  stirring,  the  solution  is  ready  for  use. 
Do  not  wet  the  sensitive  dry-plate,  but  take  it 
from  the  holder  and  place  it,  film  up,  in  a 
clean  agate-ware  dish,  then  flow  over  it  the 
developing  solution.  The  image  will  ap- 
pear more  quickly  than  where  ferrous-oxa- 
late  is  used,  and  the  plate  must  be  frequently 


examined  to  determine  when  to  stop  further 
action.  This  can  be  ascertained  by  raising 
it  from  the  dish  and  looking  both  through 
and  on  the  back,  or  glass  side.  When  the 
picture  shows  distinctly  on  the  back,  re- 
move it  from  the  solution,  and  wash  well  in 
water  ;  fix  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  before 
directed,  then  wash  thoroughly  in  running 
water,  afterwards  place  in  a  rack  to  dry. 
During  development,  should  the  picture 
appear  too  rapidly,  or  any  disposition  to 
fog  show  itself,  quickly  pour  into  the  solu- 
tion a  dozen  drops  of  No.  2 ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  image  is  slow  in  making  its 
appearance,  add  a  few  drops  of  JSTo.  1  to- 
gether with  a  small  portion  of  pj-rogallic 
acid.  Be  very  careful  not  to  cause  staining 
in  the  film,  as  this  is  fatal  to  the  negative. 

After  the  plate  is  perfectly  dry  examine 
it  by  white  light,  during  the  day  if  possible. 
Should  the  picture  appear  too  weak  to  make 
a  good  paper  print  or  transparency,  it  must 
be  strengthened.  I  have  tried  a  great  many 
chemicals,  hoping  to  find  something  better 
than  mercury  for  this  purpose,  but  I  must 
confess  that  none  have  given  as  good  results 
as  the  following  already-published  formula  : 


Mercury,  Bichloride,    . 

i  ounce. 

mmonium.  Chloride, 

.       i      " 

/■ater. 

.     16  ounces 

When  using  the  above  formula,  remember 
that  this  solution  is  a  most  dangerous  poison 
when  taken  into  the  human  system  either 
by  the  mouth  or  by  absorption  through 
the  skin.  Therefore,  handle  it  with  great 
care,  and  always  pour  it  back  into  the 
bottle  when  the  work  is  finished. 

I  have  thought  it  best  not  to  mention  in 
this  paper  any  formula  for  strengthening 
the  image  by  the  aid  of  silver  and  pyro- 
gallic acid.  In  the  hands  of  those  who 
understand  alkaline  development  it  can  be 
used  successfully,  otherwise  the  operator 
will  run  great  risk  of  covering  his  work 
with  red  stains  or  fog. 

Pour  enough  of  this  solution,  carefully 
filtered,  into  a  dish,  then  immerse  the  nega- 
tive, which  must  be  perfectly  dry,  face  up. 
Let  it  remain  for  a  few  seconds  only,  then 
wash  well  in  water,  and  place  in  a  dish  of 
water  containing  a  little  ammonia ;  the 
color  of  the  film  will  change  at  once  to  a 
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dark  brown.  Wash  and  dry.  After  a  gela- 
tine negative  is  perfectly  dry  varnishing  is 
not  required,  as  the  film  is  very  hard  and 
diificult  to  scratch. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  attention  is  fre- 
quently called  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
washing  the  plate  thoroughly  at  each  stage 
in  the  process.  The  operator  may  rest  as- 
sured that  this  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Should  mercury  be  applied  to 
add  strength  to  the  picture,  all  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  must  be  eliminated  from 
the  film,  or  stains  will  appear  that  cannot 
be  removed. 

I  have  now  gone  over  the  subject  of  gela- 
tine dry-plates  and  their  development  at 
quite  as  much  length  as  it  is  proper  in  a 
pap<-r  of  this  kind.  I  am  aware  that  I  have 
not  advanced  any  new  suggestion,  neither 
do  I  profess  to  be  an  authority  in  what  is 
to  me  a  new  departure. 


A  WARMING-BOX  FOR  EMULSION. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  S.  L.  Piatt,  of  Elgin, 
111.,  sends  us  the  following  plans  and  de- 
scription of  a  piece  of  apparatus  which  will 
go  far  to  lighten  the  labors  of  those  who 
make  their  own  gelatine  plates — a  depart- 
ment of  photographic  manipulation  not 
attended  to  as  it  deserves,  we  fear,  by  many 
otherwise  earnest  students  of  the  art.  Per- 
haps the  possession  of  such  an  article  would 
be  the  only  requisite  for  starting  many  in 
this  direction. 

Mr.  Piatt  says  :  "  I  also  send  you  a  sketch 
of  my  cooking-box,  warming-box,  etc. 
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Cooking-Box  for  Emulsion. 
I.  Can  for  warm  water.     2.  Lamp  for  heating. 

"  The  heat  from  lamp  passes  all  around  the 
inside  can  containing  water.     Place  a  wire 


net  in  the  bottom  of  can  to  raise  the  jar 
about  one  inch  ;  the  heat  will  then  be  even. 
"  I  alwaj's  prepare  the  emulsion  the  even- 
ing before  using,  and  place  to  filter  in  my 
warming-box,  made  as  design. 


Warming-Box  used  in  flowing  Emulsion. 
I.  Warm-water  shield  for  funnel  containing  filter. 

"Pour  the  emulsion  in,  and  allow  it  to 
drip  in  the  bottle  contained  in  warm- water 
can,  No.  2.  Place  a  small  lamp  in  at  No. 
3,  and  keep  it  burning  so  that  the  heat  is  kept 
at  100°  till  after  the  flowing  is  ended. 
This  I  do  with  my  flowing  apparatus, 
which  connects  with  the  emulsion  bottle 
by  means  of  a  small  rubber  hose  passing  in 
the  heating-box  through  the  hole  in  the 
side  at  No.  4." 


PERTAINING  TO  THE 


Keport  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
To  the  Members  of  the 

Photographers^  Association  of  America. 
Gentlemen:  Knowing  the  increasing 
interest  felt  by  all  in  the  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America,  we  take  the  earliest  possible  op- 
portunity to  let  you  know  what  has  already 
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been  accomplished  in  regard  to  our  coming 
Convention. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  J.  A.  Schol- 
ton,  St.  Louis  ;  J.  Landy,  Cincinnati ;  A.  E. 
Dumble,  Eochester ;  together  with  John 
Cadwallader,  Secretary,  and  Joshua  Smith, 
the  President,  met  by  appointment  at 
the  Bates'  House,  Indianapolis,  on  the 
24th  day  of  January,  to  consult  as  to  the 
steps  required  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
Association. 

At  this  early  day,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  bill  of  particulars,  but  enough  has  been 
done  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  the  Indi- 
anapolis Convention  bids  fair  to  be  a  memo- 
rable one,  and  worthy  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation. 

After  a  careful  and  thorough  inspection, 
a  lease  was  obtained  of  the  Masonic  Hall 
and  the  Armory  Hall  attached  to  it.  The 
hall  is  a  large  room,  amply  lighted,  and 
elegantly  decorated,  and  your  committee 
feel  much  satisfaction  in  having  secured 
a  -place  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  exhibits  will  be  placed  on 
screens,  eight  feet  high  by  ten  feet  long, 
neatly  made,  which  will  be  the  property  of 
the  Association,  thus  obviating  the  continual 
expense  of  having  new  ones  made  from 
year  to  year.  Apart  from  the  usual  business 
meeting  it  is  desirable  that  at  least  one  even- 
ing should  be  given  up  to  a  reunion,  when 
the  widely-scattered  members  of  our  pro- 
fession, whose  names  are  more  familiar  to 
each  other  than  their  faces,  may  have  an 
opportunity  for  social  converse.  Feeling 
that  our  efforts  should  lie  in  the  direction 
of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  nwnber, 
Wednesday  evening  will  be  given  up  to  a 
lecture  on  "Art  in  Photography,"  with 
special  reference  to  lighting  and  posing,  the 
use  and  misuse  in  arrangement  of  acces- 
sories. These  lessons  will  be  largely  illus- 
trated by  the  stereopticon  from  slides  con- 
tributed by  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
profession.  This  promises  to  be  a  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  evening,  as  every 
opportunity  will  be  given  for  question  and 
debate. 

We  have  reason  to  expect  that,  for  the 
first  time,  several  of  the  best-known  Euro- 
pean photographers  will  be  represented  at 
an   American   convention,  a  fact  in  itself 


that  will  give  a  special  interest  to  our  meet- 
ing. We  are  familiar  with  the  names  of 
Pranz  Luckhardt,  Vienna;  Franz  Hup- 
stanzed,  Munich;  Loescher  &  Petsch,  Ber- 
lin ;  Burgminster,  St.  Petersburg;  Eobinson, 
of  England,  and  many  others,  and  occasion- 
ally see  a  photograph  with  their  name  on 
the  card,  but  seldom,  indeed,  has  an  Ameri- 
can photographer  the  happiness  to  see  a 
whole  exhibit  from  those  ateliers  across  the 
water.  One  has  a  legitimate  curiosity  to 
see  the  masterpieces  of  those  men  whose 
fame  is  not  bounded  by  a  continent,  to  com- 
pare them  with  home  productions,  to  detect 
by  closer  study  the  influence  upon  their  art- 
thoughts  of  that  old-world  taste  and  culture 
so  different  to  our  own.  Eesolutions  have 
already  been  despatched  welcoming  all  who 
desire  to  exhibit ;  and  spaces  will  be  duly 
placed  at  their  disposal. 

The  following  resolution  will  speak  for 
itself.  It  was  unanimously  passed  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  meet  the  approval  of 
every  member  of  the  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee 
desire  to  express  their  deep  sense  of  obliga 
tion  to  the  manufacturers  and  stock-dealers 
for  their  past  favors  to  the  Association,  and 
especially  for  the  prompt  and  generous  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  contributed  for  the 
success  and  maintenance  of  the  coming  Con- 
vention; and,  further,  that  Mr.  Cadwallader, 
the  Secretary,  is  requested  to  forward  to 
them  a  copy  of  the  same,  and  request  its 
publication  in  the  photographic  papers  of 
the  day. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  have 
already  given  us  the  evidences  of  their 
good-will : 

Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York,  $150  00 
E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  New  York,  150  00 
A.  M.  Collins,  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  100  00 
Benjamin  French  &  Co.,  Boston,  .     100  00 

L.  W.  Seavey,  New  York,  .  .  .50  00 
Cramer  &  Norden,  St.  Louis,  .         .     100  00 

Chicago  D.  P.  &  M.  Co.,  Chicago,  .       50  00 

Douglass,  Thompson  &,  Co.,  Chicago,  .  50  00 
J.  C.  Somerville,  St.  Louis,  ...  25  00 
Mullett  Brothers,  Kansas  City,  .  .  25  00 
H.  F.  Gatchel,  Cincinnati,  .  .  .  25  00 
H.  Leiber  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  .  .  25  00 
G.  Gennert,  New  York,  .         .         .       25  00 

H.  A.  Hyatt,  St.  Louis,  .         .         .       25  00 

William  J.  Hazenstab,  St  Louis,   .         .       25  00 
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J.  A.  Anderson,  Chicago,  .  .  •  $25  00 
T.  H.  McCollin,  Philadelphia,  .  .  20  00 
Henderson  George  <fc  Co.,  Indianapolis,  20  00 
Charles  Cooper  &  Co.,  New  York, .  .  60  00 
J.  GiUis,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  .  .  .  '  25  00 
A  very  pleasant  event  was  a  reception 
by  the  photographers,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers  of  Indianapolis,  at  the  Bates'  House. 
All  seemed  enthusiastic,  and  are  anxious  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  render  the  Conven- 
tion a  most  successful  one.  Hotel  accom- 
modations have  been  satisfactorily  arranged, 
prices  varying  from  |1.25  to  $2.00  per  day. 
The  Committee  would  impress  on  every 
member  the  importance  of  promptly  send- 
ing in  his  name  and  dues.  Lists  are  now 
being  made  out  for  the  printer,  and  every 
name  is  wanted. 

Prepare  now  for  your  exhibit.  Beauti- 
ful work  is  not  made  every  day,  and  this 
dull  season  gives  an  opportunity  to  bring 
out  something  new. 

Hoping  soon  to  give  further  particulars, 
believe  us,  very  truly,  your  Committee, 

John  A.  Scholten, 
J.  Landy, 
a.  e.  dumble, 
Joshua  Smith. 

Committee  on  Progress  of  Photography. 

No  committee  on  the  progress  of  photog- 
raphy having  been  appointed  at  the  last 
Convention,  the  President,  Joshua  Smith, 
has  appointed  the  following  gentlemen,  who 
are  requested  to  serve  on  that  committee, 
and  report  at  the  next  Convention :  J.  Traill 
Taylor,  of  New  York,  Chairman ;  Leon 
Van  Loo,  Cincinnati ;  Mr.  Banks,  Little 
Kock,  Ark.;  Henry  Kocher,  Chicago  ;  J.  F. 
Eyder,  Cleveland. 

John  Cadwallader, 

Secretary  P.  A.  of  A. 

[We  regret  very  much  that  the  above 
reached  us  just  too  late  for  our  last.  It  is 
very  encouraging  to  see  the  number  of 
names  and  subscriptions  to  this  all-impor- 
tant object.  Most  gratifying  is  it,  also,  to  see 
the  names  of  the  well-known  gentlemen 
who  figure  as  the  committee,  and  who  have 
given  an  earnest  both  of  their  present  and 
future  interest  in  the  movement,  by  the  en- 
ergetic manner  of  making  a  start  as  detailed 


above.  That  the  forthcoming  Convention 
at  Indianapolis  will  be  a  great  success,  and 
that  every  one  attending  will  not  only  carry 
away  much  that  is  practically  of  value,  but 
also  thoroughly  enjoy  himself,  we  feel  very 
safe  in  saying.  It  were  idle  to  enlarge  upon 
the  benefits  connected  with  these  Annual 
Conventions.  But  we  may  still  ask  such  as 
are  lukewarm  about  it,  what  means  of  learn- 
ing are  equal  to  those  afl'orded  by  comparison  ? 
The  world  has  long  since  agreed  upon  this 
in  matters  far  enough  removed  from  the 
domain  of  our  beloved  art.  That  is  to  say, 
in  order  to  become  aware  of  excellencies  or 
defects  as  they  really  are,  we  have  only  to 
make  comparisons.  How  pre-eminently 
true  then  this  is  in  the  case  of  an  art  like 
ours!  How  often  we  have  felt  pride  in  a 
pet  picture,  and  thought,  as  we  fondly  re- 
garded the  dripping  plate,  that  we  had  made 
our  masterpiece.  But  when  we  have  laid 
it  side  by  side  with  the  works  of  others, 
thus  subjecting  it  to  the  stern  experhnentum 
crucis,  have  we  always  felt  so  well  satisfied 
with  ourselves?  If  there  be  any  who  can 
answer  this  aflBrmatively,  we  envy  them. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  the  Convention  has 
our  heartiest  wishes  for  its  success. — Ed.] 

Meeting  of  the  Indianapolis 
Photographers. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  23d,  1882. 

A  called  meeting  of  the  photographers  of 
this  city  was  held  at  the  stock-house  of  H. 
Lieber  &  Co.,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
March  22d,  at  which  there  was  a  large  at- 
tendance of  the  local  fraternity. 

The  meeting  being  called  to  order,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Cadwallader,  Mr.  J.  Perry 
Elliott  was  called  to  the  chair  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  and  Mr.  Henderson  George  elected 
secretary. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Judkins  was  then  requested  to 
state  the  object  of  the  meeting.  He  said 
that  the  fraternity  of  this  city  had  been 
called  together  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
an  expression  from  them  as  to  our  duty, 
and  what  action  should  be  taken,  and  in 
what  way  we  could  best  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  Convention  of  the  Photogra- 
phers' Association  of  America,  to  be  held 
in  this  city  in  August  next. 
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The  object  of  the  meeting  being  stated, 
the  President  announced  the  meeting  open 
for  discussion,  which  was  earnestly  entered 
into  by  Messrs.  D.  E.  Clark,  W.  H.  Potter, 
J.  Cadwallader,  P.  M.  Lacy,  and  others,  as 
to  our  duty,  and  how  best  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  fraternity  at  large. 

Mr.  D.  K.  Clark  offered  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution : 

Whereas,  The  success  of  the  coming 
Convention  of  the  Photographers'  Associ- 
ation of  America,  and  the  harmony,  comfort, 
and  enjoyment  of  all  the  participants  is 
greatly  desired  by  the  fraternity  of  this  city, 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  photographers  of  In- 
dianapolis tender  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee our  services  to  aid  in  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Judkins,  the  preamble 
and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted 
as  expressive  of  the  sense  and  object  of  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Potter  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  extend  to  the 
photographers  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  the  whole  world,  a  hearty  invitation  to 
our  city,  and  that  we  will  do  all  in  our 
power  to  make  the  stay  of  all  who  attend 
both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

On  motion,  adopted. 

Moved  that  we  adjourn  to  meet  in  this 
place  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  12th. 
Henderson  George. 

Secretary. 

To  THE  Members  of  the  P.  A.  or  A. 

Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  preparations 
for  the  next  exhibition.  It  seems  but  yes- 
terday since  we  were  in  New  York.  In 
regard  to  that  Convention  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  enjoyed  it  and  felt  amply  repaid  for 
time  and  expense.  I  am  not  alone  in  this 
feeling.  We  are  beginning  to  forget  the 
heat  and  dust  of  travel,  the  hotel  bills  and 
the  thousand  annoyances  that  made  life 
miserable,  and  remember  only  the  good 
things.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve half  the  things  that  were  said  about  it. 
For  five  days  and  nights  the  city,  with  its 
galleries  and  priceless  art  treasures,  was  in 
the  hands  of  six  hundred  as  ruthless  photog- 
raphers as  ever  drew  slide.     Every  man  of 


them  said  with  old  Blucher  as  he  walked 
through  the  streets  of  London,  "My  G-od ! 
what  a  city  to  sack,"  and  thereupon  each 
one  endeavored  to  carry  off  as  much  as  he 
could  with  the  least  possible  expense  to  him- 
self. 

I  believe  that  what  ideas  in  art  or  prac- 
tical photography  were  not  picked  up  during 
that  week  in  August  were  not  worth  taking. 
I  was  much  struck  by  a  remark  made  by 
Mr.  Eyder  as  we  passed  up  Broadway,  stop- 
ping occasionally  to  admire  the  marbles, 
bronzes,  or  other  articles  of  virtu  exposed 
in  the  shop-windows.  "Dumble,"  he  said, 
for  a  moment  forgetting  his  own  beautiful 
city,  "an  artist  living  in  a  large  city  sur- 
rounded as  he  is  by  so  much  to  develop  and 
cultivate  his  taste  and  imagination,  other 
things  being  equal,  must  be  pre-eminent  in 
his  profession." 

The  principle  is  true,  but  we  must  not 
forget  seven  flights  of  stairs,  the  enormous 
rents,  the  incessant  pressure  of  the  nose 
against  the  grindstone,  the  years  of  slavery 
before  one's  reputation  is  made,  and  the 
never-ceasing  struggle  to  maintain  it. 

Great  reputations  do  not  come  in  a  day, 
but  after  years  of  toil,  and  sweating  of  the 
brow,  and  it  is  due  largely  to  this  fact  that 
the  first  men  in  all  professions  grow  con- 
servative and  selfish.  They  live  more  or 
less  aloof  from  their  kind,  and  are  loth  to 
give  gratis  one  leaf  of  the  chaplet  that  has 
cost  them  so  much.  In  photography  this 
feeling  is  augmented  by  a  narrow  belief 
that  there  is  amongst  the  rank  and  file  a 
lack  of  ambition,  a  wanting  of  those  higher 
qualities  necessary  to  lift  a  man  above  the 
status  of  him  who  breaks  stones  on  the 
road  or  drives  the  street-car.  While  this 
criticism  is  too  sweeping,  we  cannot  deny 
that  it  is,  in  part,  true,  and  to  remedy  this 
great  evil  is  the  first  and  highest  aim  of  our 
Photographers'  Association. 

If  an  honorable  pride  and  love  of  their 
profession  is  to  be  a  universal  virtue  among 
photographers,  if  photography  itself  ever 
takes  its  proper  stand  amongst  the  profes- 
sions, it  must  be  done  only  through  an  as- 
sociation like  our  own.  The  photographers, 
from  California  to  Maine,  are  beginning  to 
find  this  out.  Loio  prices  is  the  brick  that's 
struck   them,  and  when   they  turn   to  see 
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who  threw  it  they  see  a  photographic  tramp, 
a  sample  of  an  army  of  tramps,  any  one  of 
whom  would  disgrace  a  tow-path,  or  put  an 
honest  drain-digger  to  shame.  Our  Presi- 
dent has  a  score  of  letters  from  men  in  high 
position  requesting  and  advising  that  the 
question  of  prices  be  discussed  at  Indian- 
apolis, and  an  effort  made  to  stay  the  sin 
that  is  driving  some  of  our  noblest  men  out 
of  a  profession  that  threatens  to  be  no 
longer  an  honorable  one.  Gentlemen,  the 
remedy  is  in  your  own  hands. 

President  Smith,  who  is  working  night 
and  day,  writes  that,  from  the  number  of 
persons  desiring  space,  he  is  afraid  no 
ordinary  or  extraordinary  hall  will  hold 
them,  and  he  has  taken  the  wise  precaution 
to  secure  the  refusal  of  further  room.  This 
is  what  we  want ;  we  can  stand  a  little 
crowding  for  once.  Many  applications  have 
to  be  ignored,  as  the  applicants  have  neg- 
lected to  send  in  their  dues,  or  to  be  explicit 
as  to  name  and  address.  Let  us  make  the 
work  as  light  as  possible  for  the  Secretary 
by  sending  names,  and  paying  up.  Let  the 
President  and  officers  for  this  year,  as  well 
as  of  years  past,  feel  that  their  labors  have 
not  been  thrown  away. 

Begin  now  to  prepare  your  specimens. 
The  finest  photographer  in  the  country  only 
occasionally  makes  a  portrait  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  exhibit  as  his  choicest  work,  and  an 
8  X  10  ft.  case  will  easily  hold  his  gems  of 
four  months.  The  humblest  photographer 
is  the  one  who  has  the  most  to  learn,  and  the 
Committee  has  determined  that  his  special 
interests  will  be  looked  after  in  August. 
Yours, 

A.   E.  DUMBLE. 
Rochester,  March,  1882. 


Mr.  Francis  Bedford  prefers  to  extract 
the  silver  from  old  hyposulphite  baths  by 
means  of  liver  of  sulphur,  while  Messrs. 
Valentine  &  Sons  precipitate  the  precious 
metal  with  zinc  plates.  In  a  laboratory  ex- 
periment, we  found  the  former  method  to 
be  the  most  exhaustive,  the  proportions  re- 
covered by  sulphur  and  zinc  being  as  five 
to  four.  On  the  other  hand,  in  favor  of 
zinc,  there  is  the  circumstance  that  the  smell 
is  not  so  objectionable,  while  the  silver  is 


not  recovered  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  but 
in  a  metallic  condition.  The  experiences 
of  these  gentlemen  should,  in  any  case,  cause 
all  photographers  to  exhaust  their  waste 
hyposulphite  solutions  in  one  way  or  the 
other. — Photographic  News. 


ANSWERS  TO  aUESTIONS  TO 
THE  CRAFT. 

1.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  emul- 
sion plates  ?  Are  you  having  success  with  them, 
and  what  advantages  do  you  find  in  their  use? 

2.  What  have  been  your  failures  with  them, 
and  what  the  causes  thereof,  and  what  the  cure  ? 

.3.  Do  you  think  they  will  ever  enable  you  to 
discard  the  bath  and  collodion  ? 

4.  Do  they  place  you  in  the  way  of  producing 
more  artistic  work  ?  ' 

5.  How  do  your  patrons  like  the  resulting 
pictures  ? 

6.  Are  your  patrons  more  appreciative  than 
formerly  ? 

7.  What  are  the  prospects  for  business  during 
1882? 

8.  Any  further  hints  for  the  good  of  our  co- 
workers, will  you  kindly  add  them  ? 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  circular  letter 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Photographer,  I  will  briefly  give  my 
experience  with  emulsion  plates. 

1.  My  experience  has  been  rather  limited, 
having  used  them  only  since  December  last; 
however,  it  has  been  attended  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success.  I  find  many  advantages 
in  their  use,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of 
babies  or  nervous  subjects.  I  have  not  failed 
on  one  since  I  commenced  using  them.  They 
are  always  ready.  Development  can  be  de- 
ferred any  length  of  time.  I  employ  the 
ferrous-oxalate  developer,  which  I  consider 
the  easiest  to  manage  and  gives  good  re- 
sults. 

2.  My  failures  have  been  caused  princi- 
pally by  over-exposure  and  under-develop- 
ment.  I  at  first  used  the  dipping-bath  for 
developing,  but  found  my  negatives  (with 
few  exceptions)  covered,  more  or  less,  with 
transparent  spots  ;  I  substituted  trays  for 
the  bath,  and  the  difficulty  disappeared.  I 
make  my  own  trays  by  coating  the  boxes 
which  previously  held  the  plates  with  bees- 
wax and  resin.     I  seldom  strengthen. 
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3.  I  have  discarded  bath  and  collodion 
altogether,  except  for  tin  work. 

4.  Yes ;  on  account  of  the  short  exposures, 
it  admits  of  more  artistic  posing  without 
the  aid  of  head-rests. 

5.  My  patrons  don't  appear  to  know  the 
difference,  except  the  difference  in  the  ex- 
posure ;  with  this  change  they  are  highly 
delighted. 

6.  I  think  they  are  ;  for  I  am  now  able 
to  produce  finer  work. 

7.  Business  prospects  for  1882  are  excel- 
lent ;  my  trade  is  nearly  double  that  of  last 
year  for  the  corresponding  months. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  simply  say  that  if 
any  one  will  give  the  dry-plate  a  fair  and 
honest  trial  as  I  did,  the  result  will  be  to 
discard  collodion  and  bath. 

While  attending  the  New  York  Conven- 
tion, last  August,  I  thought  it  a  terribly 
"dry  "  affair,  as  it  was  nearly  all  dry-plate 
from  first  to  last ;  however,  I  am  very  grate- 
ful, especially  to  the  manufacturers  of  dry- 
plates,  for  the  valuable  information  which 
was  so  freely  given  to  us.  If  I  mistake  not, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  attendants  at  the 
next  Convention  will  be  drj'-plate  workers. 
Frank  H.  Nix, 

Reed  City,  Mich. 

In  answer  to  your  eight  questions  permit 
me  to  say : 

1.  I  believe  I  had  as  much  experience 
with  my  first  dozen  emulsion  plates  as  any 
one  had.  I  am  having  good  success  with 
them  now,  and  find  them  a  new  power. 

2.  Lack  of  intensity  ;  I  have  tried  every 
intensifier  that  has  been  published,  but  so 
far  I  have  not  been  able  to  intensify  them 
as  I  would  like  to. 

3.  I  do ;  I  would  never  make  another  col- 
lodion negative  were  it  not  for  the  above 
failure. 

4.  Certainly  they  do. 

5.  They  like  them. 

6.  They  appreciate  the  short  exposure,  of 
course. 

7.  They  couldn't  be  better. 

8.  I  have  a  good  trade,  and  I  get  |3.00 
for  every  dozen  cards  I  make;  |6.00  for 
cabinets,  and  larger  work  in  proportion.  I 
claim,  and  I  believe  every  sensible  man  will 
bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  that  it  is  just 


as  easy  to  get  a  fair  price  for  work  as  it  is  to 
do  it  for  about  what  the  stock  costs. 
C.  S.  Peck, 

Zumbrota,  Minn. 

I  am  a  constant  subscriber  to  your  valu- 
able journal,  and  appreciate  it  very  highly. 
I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Photognaphers' 
Association  of  America,  and  shall  be  at  the 
next  Convention  in  Indianapolis,  and  bring 
as  many  of  my  brother  photographers  with 
me  as  I  possibly  can  from  this  side.  I  am 
a  photographer  of  thirty-three  years,  and  the 
last  year  an  exclusive  worker  of  dry-plates. 
I  am  now  so  attached  to  the  dry-plate  that 
I  would  leave  the  profession  altogether  were 
I  forced  to  go  again  to  the  old  process.  My 
business  has  doubled  itself  since  I  took  up 
the  dry  process,  and  I  consider  that,  owing 
to  the  great  advantage  I  have  with  the  dry- 
plate  in  making  sittings  so  successfully  on 
dull  days  and  late  in  the  evening,  I  have, 
during  the  last  three  months,  realized  as 
much  as  has  paid  for  my  year's  dry-plates 
over  and  above  what  I  could  have  done  by 
the  wet  process.  They  are  the  greatest  boon 
to  the  photographer  ;  all  my  customers  are 
delighted  with  the  work  done  by  them.  I 
am  very  much  pleased  to  see  so  many  going 
into  their  use,  and  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  the  agitation  for  good  prices  will  be 
successful. 

I  consider  the  dry-plate  the  great  stepping- 
stone.  I  added  nearly  three  thousand  dol- 
lars more  to  my  business  last  year. 

I  use  a  great  many  of  Eastman's  plates, 
and  like  them  very  much.  I  also  use 
some  of  Swan's,  and  stick  to  those  brands 
altogether.  To  insure  success  it  is  better  to 
stick  as  much  to  one  maker's  as  possible. 
Thomas  Charles, 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


A  NEW  DRY-PLATE  LANTERN. 

A  FEW  days  ago  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  inspecting  a  new  and  very  useful  lantern 
designed  by  Mr.  Carbutt  for  the  special  con- 
venience of  gelatine  workers.  It  may  be 
described  as  follows :  In  size  it  is  about 
nine  inches  square  by  fourteen  high,  standing 
on  low  feet,  two  sides  of  which  can  open 
on  hinges,  like  a  door  ;  the  front  side  being 
composed  of  a  large   sheet  of  ruby  glass. 
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Th^side  opposite  to  the  ruby  glass  is  simply 
a  sliding  door  opening  to  admit  the  lamp — 
a  large-sized  kerosene  burner.  The  right- 
hand  side,  when  opened,  discloses  a.sheet  of 
opal  glass  fastened  in,  so  that  it  may  be  used 
to  examine  the  plate  by  at  any  stage  of  de- 
velopment or  fixing,  by  white  light.  The  left- 
hand  side  opens  free,  in  order  to  allow  the 
direct  light  from  the  lamp  to  act  on  a  print- 
ing-frame containing  a  negative  and  sensi- 
tive plate  for  transparency  making.  An  ad- 
justable metallic  screen  or  hood  projects  over 
the  top  of  the  ruby  glass,  so  that  as  the  opera- 
tor stands  his  eyes  are  entirely  protected  from 
glare,  and  the  light  is  thrown  just  where  it 
ought  to  be,  viz.,  in  front  of  and  below  the 
lantern.  The  lamp  is  supported  on  a  re- 
volving bottom  capable  of  being  rotated  by  a 
button  on  the  under  side,  so  that  the  flame 
of  the  lamp  can  be  turned  in  any  direction. 
A  reflector  is  also  adapted,  and  Mr.  Carbutt 
informs  us  that  he  prefers  to  make  contact 
transparencies  broadside  to  the  flame,  instead 
of  edgewise  as  is  generally  done,  for  the  re- 
flector makes  the  rays  parallel  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes.  By  a  simple  contriv- 
ance the  revolving  bottom  can  be  removed, 
so  that  a  gas-burner  can  be  introduced,  if 
desired,  instead  of  oil,  and  a  folding  wooden 
handle  by  which  the  lantern  may  be  picked 
up  and  moved  into  any  required  position  ; 
and  hooks  at  the  back,  to  hang  it  up  by  on 
a  wall  or  partition,  complete  the  list  of 
conveniences  in  this  most  useful  piece  of 
apparatus.  Patent  applied  for.  See  adver- 
tisement in  this  issue  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  Revue  Pho- 
tographique  of  Paris  prints  an  extract  from 
the  December  minutes  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  giving  Mr.  Car- 
butt's  formulae  and  instructions  in  full  for 
making  lantern  positives  on  gelatine  plates. 
Our  well-known  argand  burners  are  trans- 
lated bruleurs  d'  argand,  followed  by  an  in- 
terrogation mark ;  not  strange,  when  we 
remember  how  much  less  common  thej'  are 
in  Prance  than  here.  With  every  respect 
for  such  high  authority  as  Mr.  Carbutt,  we 
still  prefer  to  expose  to  the  flame  of  a  fish- 
tail burner,  with  the  plane  of  the  flame  at 
right   angles   to   that   of  the   plate.     This 


aflfbrds  another  chance  of  a  sharp  result  if 
the  negative  and  the  plate  should  happen 
not  to  be  in  absolute  contact.  The  actinic 
power  of  a  good  lava-tip  burner  is  greater 
than  that  of  an  argand,  as  may  be  easily 
proved  by  experiment. 


PRICES. 

BY    R.    E.    WOOD. 

In  all  classes  of  business  there  always  has 
been,  and  probably  always  must  be,  a  clash- 
ingof  interests  between  diflerent  individuals 
carrying  it  on  so  as  to  cause  the  proflts  to  be 
reduced.  Photography  is  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule ;  it  is  a  calling  any  ordinary 
person  may  engage  in,  after  a  few  months' 
studj'  and  practice,  and  hence,  like  all  other 
employments,  its  followers  will  have  all 
grades  of  mental  calibre  and  business  quali- 
flcations.  A  necessary  result  of  such  condi- 
tions will  be  all  sorts  of  pictures,  from  poor 
to  good,  with  prices  to  correspond.  From 
these  facts  I  argue  it  will  be  just  as  impossi- 
ble to  establish  any  sj'stem  of  regulated 
prices,  as  it  is  to  cause  all  photographers  to 
acquire  the  same  proficiency  and  business 
vim.  My  belief  is  we  must  work  just  the 
same  as  merchants,  doctors,  lawyers,  black- 
smiths, etc.,  do;  we  have  onlj'the  sameoppo- 
sition.  brought  out  by  similar  conditions  of 
the  human  mind.  It  will  not  do  to  settle 
back  on  the  dignity  of  our  calling,  and  ex- 
pect large  returns  from  little  work.  We  may 
feel  it  ought  so  to  be,  but  the  majority  of 
our  customers  see  us  in  the  same  light  they 
see  others.  Por  instance,  the  smith  who 
hammers  at  the  anvil,  in  order  to  reach 
great  success,  builds  up  a  good  reputation 
by  careful  study  and  thorough,  complete 
workmanship.  He  must  know  the  compo- 
sition of  his  piece  of  steel,  the  kind  of  fuel 
to  furnish  the  heat,  just  how  much  heat  to 
use,  the  composition  of  the  cooling  medium  ; 
oil,  wax,  and  tallow,  in  certain  proportions, 
for  certain  pieces  of  metal,  to  give  a  certain 
hardness  ;  then  again  an  exact  amount  of 
heat  to  reduce  this  hardness  to  the  exact 
point  that  gives  the  proper  temper  for  a 
spring,  a  razor,  or  any  other  steel  instru- 
ment. To  my  mind,  the  man  who  can  do 
these  things  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
perfection  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  no 
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persons,  whatever  their  calling  may  be,  are 
to  be  more  esteemed,  until  they  show  results 
that  indicate  more  extended  study  ;  in  other 
words,  there  is  no  occupation  that  will,  of 
itself,  promote  the  honor  of  the  individual ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individual  may 
promote  the  honor  and  importance  of  his 
occupation,  and  thus  acquire  great  honors 
for  himself.  Then  it  is  he  will  be  enabled 
to  establish  prices,  and  not  till  then.  If 
there  are  several  in  the  same  city  of  similar 
repute,  one  of  whom  should  commence  to 
cut  prices,  the  others  should  immediately 
do  the  same,  only  a  good  deal  worse ;  let 
prices  go  entirely  for  the  time  being  ;  work 
for  nothing  if  need  be,  to  keep  the  people 
from  getting  the  idea  the  first  cutter  is  the 
cheapest,  and  to  teach  him  it  will  not  pay 
to  cut.  I  admit  it  is  a  serious  remedy,  but 
the  disease  is  also  serious.  The  steamboat 
men  of  California,  in  an  early  day,  on  the 
Sacramento  River,  used  to  go  so  far  as  to 
watch  the  coming  travellers,  and  give  them 
two  or  four  "  bits  "  to  go  aboard  their  boat. 
Such  business  never  lasts  long  ;  the  public 
enjoy  it,  and  kindly  accept  a  reasonable 
price  when  the  fight  is  over.  General  busi- 
ness opposition  is  not  carried  so  far  as  this, 
but  far  enough  ;  so  each  person  understands 
he  must  keep  somewhere  near  his  neighbors, 
or  no  one  will  receive  any  profits.  Our 
calling  should  be  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Money  is  what  most  of  us  are  work- 
ing for,  and  it  takes  genuine  business  quali- 
fications to  get  it.  If  the  reader  is  not  aware 
what  these  are,  study  the  ways  of  the  mer- 
cantile community.  The  successful  mer- 
chant studies  human  nature,  always  keeps 
a  weather  eye  on  his  business  brothers,  and, 
if  need  be,  is  ready  to  lose  money  at  any 
time  to  save  his  reputation. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Association  of  Operative  Photog- 
raphers OP  JSTew  York. — A  stated  meet- 
ing was  held  February  1st,  1882,  President 
Coonley  in  the  chair. 

Eeceived  from  the  Scovill  Manufactur- 
ing Company  copies  of  their  reprints  of  the 
Almanac  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photog- 
rajihy^  and  the  Year  Book  of  the  London 
Photographic  News;  also  the  usual  comple- 


ments of  periodicals  ;  for  all  of  which  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  given. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Theory  of  Toning."  After  reviewing  the 
experiments  made  with  chloride  of  silver, 
and  the  different  theories  of  gold-toning,  as 
laid  down  by  acknowledged  authorities,  he 
pronounced  his  own  ideas,  the  consequence 
of  long  observations  and  experiments.  He 
said  the  result  of  printing  is  metallic  sil- 
ver, and  he  even  doubts  the  existence  of  a 
subchloride.  In  toning,  the  alkali  makes 
the  gold  solution  active,  i.  e. ,  converts  the 
terchloride  into  oxide,  from  which  metallic 
gold  easily  precipitates  upon  the  silver.  A 
perfect  substitution  of  gold  he  denies.  Sil- 
ver is  always  present  in  the  finished  print, 
which  he  tried  to  prove  with  the  results  of 
some  of  his  experiments. 

Mr.  Coonley  and  Mr.  Powers  expressed 
their  views  in  a  similar  way.  A  regular 
discussion  on  the  subject  was  postponed  till 
next  meeting. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck  resumed  the  discussion 
on  "Toning  of  Prints,"  in  which  the  Messrs. 
Atwood,  Kane,  Powers,  and  others,  took 
part.  Most  everybody  described  his  7nodus 
operandi,  but  nothing  new  was  elicited. 
Charles  Ehrmann, 

Secretary. 

Boston  Photographic  Association. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  at  the  studio  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Black,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  February  1st,  1882. 

The  following  oflicers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

President. — D.  T.  Burrall. 

Vice-President. — A.  A.  Glines. 

Secretary. — H.  E.  Strout. 

Executive  Committee.  —  Messrs.  G-.  H. 
Hastings,  T.  R.  Burnham,  and  F.  C.  Low. 

It  was  voted  that  the  next  meeting  should 
be  held  at  Mr.  T.  R.  Burnham's  studio. 

3Ir.  J.  F.  Edgeworth,  of  Chicago,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Cramer  &  Norden  Dry- 
Plate  Company,  was  called  upon  and  showed 
some  specimens  made  on  their  dry-plates, 
and  explained  the  method  of  working  them. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

E.  J.  Partridge, 

Secretary /?'<?  tern. 

Photographic  Society  of  Philadel- 
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PHIA. — Minutes  of  the  regular  meeting 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  1st, 
1882,  the  President,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Bates, 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  Society 
had  been  awarded  a  "  Medal  of  Excel- 
lence"  for  their  exhibit  at  the  American 
Institute  Fair,  at  New  York,  and  that  the 
same  had  been  received,  and  was  upon  the 
table. 

Mr.  Fox  reported  that  the  public  lantern 
exhibition  would  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
March  7th,  at  Association  Hall. 

The  President  announced  the  death  of 
Dr.  George  B.  Dixon,  at  Palatka,  Florida. 

Messrs.  Henry  T.  Coates,  William  E. 
Dobbins,  and  William  H.  Walmsley  were 
unanimously  elected  members  of  the  Societj'. 

Mr.  Browne  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
gelatine  plates,  which,  he  said,  in  view  of  the 
great  impetus  given  to  amateur  photogra- 
phy by  the  introduction  of  these  plates,  was 
more  intended  for  beginners  than  those 
more  proficient.  (This  paper  is  published 
in  full  on  page  107.) 

In  reply  to  a  query  of  Mr.  Walmsley 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  plates  known 
to  have  been  over-exposed,  Mr.  Carbutt 
stated  that  he  preferred  to  use  a  fresh  de- 
veloper containing  an  excess  of  bromide, 
rather  than  an  old  solution.  He  further  said 
that  the  control  of  the  development,  in  the 
ferrous-oxalate  solution,  was  greater  than 
many  supposed,  even  approaching  the  nicety 
of  balance  of  the  wet  collodion  process. 

In  a  discussion  relative  to  the  use  of  red 
light  in  working  gelatine  plates,  it  was 
argued  that,  for  the  slower  grades,  orange 
light  was  sufficiently  non-actinic,  and  pre- 
ferable as  being  less  injurious  to  the  eyes. 

Mr.  Wood  stated  that  in  his  hands  the 
very  rapid  plates  had  fogged  by  exposure  to 
red  light,  but  hj  covering  the  ruby  glass 
with  yellow  tissue-paper  he  overcame  the 
trouble.  This,  he  said,  would  seem  to  prove 
that  a  combination  of  the  red  and  yellow 
was  the  true  non-actinic  color. 

Mr.  Sartain  exhibited  two  instantaneous 
pictures,  by  Marion  &  Co.,  of  London,  of 
two  acrobats  performing  on  a  trapeze.  In 
one  of  these  the  exposure  was  made  while 


the  performer  was  in  the  act  of  dropping 
from  a  bar  to  the  ground.  The  sharpness 
of  the  figure,  in  mid-air,  was  remarkable, 
and  denoted  an  extremely  rapid  exposure. 

Mr.  Carbutt  exhibited  an  improved  form 
of  dark-room  lantern,  especially  designed 
for -gelatine  work.  The  front  was  fitted 
with  dark-ruby  glass ;  on  one  side  a  small 
door  enabled  the  lamp  to  be  lighted  and 
properly  adjusted  ;  on  the  other  side,  a  sec- 
ond door  covered  an  opening  fitted  with 
groimd-glass.  This  was  intended  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  view  the  finished  negative  by 
white  light  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. The  chief  feature  of  the  lantern, 
however,  was  the  movable  hood  which  par- 
tially shielded  the  ruby  glass,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  light  from  shining 
in  the  eyes  of  the  operator.  Mr.  Carbutt's 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  requirements  in 
working  gelatine,  has  enabled  him  to  devise 
a  lantern  which  is  admirable  for  dark-room 
purposes. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

C.  E.  Pancoast, 

Secretary. 


THROW  AWAY  YOUR  RUBY 
GLASS. 

[We  have  had  doubts  for  a  long  time  as  to 
the  necessity  or  advisableness  of  the  dark 
ruby-colored  glass  and  paper  so  much  used 
now  for  dark-rooms  where  gelatine  plates 
are  worked.  That  it  is  both  difiicult  and 
disagreeable  to  work  with  such  a  limited 
quantity  and  bad  quality  of  light,  no  one 
will  deny  ;  and  we  all  probably  have  greeted 
the  morning  sun  many  times  with  blinking, 
watery  eyes — the  result  of  the  strain  occa- 
sioned by  the  red  light  of  the  previous  even- 
ing's work.  ISTo  matter  how  well  shielded 
the  eye  itself  may  be  from  the  direct  glare 
of  the  lamp,  still  the  refiection  from  the 
white  film  on  plate  after  plate,  makes  itself 
most  painfully  felt. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  feel  that 
the  following  article  by  our  kind  friend  will 
be  very  valuable  to  all  who  are  desirous  of 
not  injuring  that  special  sense  which  is  of 
all,  perhaps,  the  most  indispensable  to  a 
happy  life. 

The  gelatino-bromide  process  seems  to  us 
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to  be  going  through  much  the  same  stage  as 
the  collodio-bromide  did  shortly  after  its 
introduction  to  the  scientific  world.  Many 
of  our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  remember  the 
time  when  the  battle  was  between  the  ex- 
cess of  silver  and  the  excess  of  bromide  in 
emulsions,  and  how  an  emulsion  that  had 
been  kept  until  fogging  was  imminent,  could 
be  made  to  work  much  quicker  than  wet 
collodion.  At  that  time  the  journals  and 
books  all  insisted  on  precautions  as  regarded 
the  dark-room  light  that  were  unheard  of 
before  ;  and  we  well  remember  our  first  in- 
troduction to  a  real  dark-room,  in  London, 
where  this  hyper-sensitive  emulsion  was 
being  worked ;  and  we  remember,  too,  that 
in  spite  of  every  safeguard,  the  plates  had 
just  the  veiled  appearance  about  them  which 
would  have  led  a  good  wet  operator  to  add 
a  liberal  dose  of  acid  to  his  bath.  We 
consequently  were  not  so  sure  that  a  room 
badly  lighted  was  necessary  for  working  the 
emulsion  of  that  time,  and  although  we 
cheerfully  recognize  the  superior  quality  of 
most  of  the  gelatine  work  now  made  to  the 
former,  we  are  far  from  believing  in  the 
necessity  for  the  dens  of  dark-rooms  lighted 
like  those  of  the  present  day. 

"We  have  referred  especially  to  the  de- 
veloping-room  in  these  remarks  ;  the  room 
in  which  the  emulsion  is  prepared,  however, 
may  demand  a  diminished  amount  of  the 
orange  light ;  not  because  the  conditions  of 
sensitiveness  are  altered  or  increased,  but 
simply  because  the  emulsion  is  exposed  to 
whatever  light  there  may  be  present  for  a 
much  longer  time. — Ed.] 

A  consideration  of  the  theory  of  colors 
and  their  relation  to  actinism,  long  ago 
made  me  question  the  necessity  of  any 
change  in  the  color  of  dark-room  lights  for 
the  better  protection  of  extra  sensitive  drj^- 
plates ;  but  in  our  establishment  we  fol- 
lowed the  directions  of  the  plate  manufac- 
turers, and,  at  first,  adopted  the  ruby  light. 
The  obscurity  of  our  work-room,  however, 
and  still  more,  the  painful  effect  of  the  red 
light  on  our  eyes,  induced  me  to  test  by 
actual  experiments  the  value  of  the  new 
light  in  comparison  with  the  old.  The  re- 
sult showed  that  our  fathers  knew  what  they 
were  about  when  they  settled  on  the  orange 


tint  as  the  true  non-actinic  color.  We  found 
while  it  admitted  three  times  the  working 
light  it  had  less  effect  on  the  plates,  in  ex- 
treme tests,  than  the  ruby. 

As  some  of  your  readers  may  not  have 
thought  much  about  the  method  of  deter- 
mining complemental  or  opposite  colors,  a 
word  on  this  subject  may  suggest  other  ap- 
plications of  theory  to  our  art. 

Notwithstanding  the  old  writers,  there 
are  but  three  primary  colors — red,  yellow, 
and  blue.  W^e  know  that  these  and  these 
only  are  primary  because  no  admixture  of 
any  other  colors  will  produce  them,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  rest;  for  orange  is 
only  a  mixture  of  red  and  yellow,  green  is 
only  the  shading  of  yellow  into  blue,  and 
purple  is  only  blue  blending  into  red.  Now, 
as  the  last  primary  color  in  the  spectrum  is 
seen  to  join  with  the  first  in  the  production 
of  the  intermediate  shade  of  purple,  or  violet, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  we  may  with  propriety 
curl  the  spectrum  into  a  circle,  in  order  to 
represent  to  the  eye  the  inter-relation  of  the 
triad  of  primary  colors.  In  the  annexed 
diagram  let  the  capital  letters,  K,  Y,  B, 
represent  the  primary  colors,  and  the  small 
letters,  o,  g,  v,  the  compound  colors.     Now 


it  is  natural  to  infer  that  if  we  establish  a 
certain  quality  as  belonging  to  a  certain 
color,  when  we  seek  for  the  direct  opposite 
of  this  quality  we  should  look  for  it  not  in 
any  near  color  but  in  the  opposite  side  of 
the  spectrum  thus  returning  into  itself.  It 
would  take  too  much  space  to  illustrate  this 
at  length,  but  a  very  pleasing  method  of 
testing  the  complemental  colors  is  to  fill  the 
eye  for  some  minutes  with  some  strongly 
marked  colored  light  and  then  retire  into 
the  dark  and  observe  the  tint  of  the  image 
presented  to  the  optic  nerves.  If  we  have 
been  looking  at  a  pure  red  light  we  shall  in 
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the  dark  see  a  green  image ;  if  at  yellow, 
we  shall  see  violet,  etc. ;  these  colors,  re- 
spectively, being  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
spectrum  as  drawn  in  our  diagram. 

Pure  blue,  or,  possibly,  blue  slightly  tend- 
ing to  violet,  is  known  to  embrace  most  of 
the  chemical  rays.  Hence,  to  find  what 
rays  will  operate  the  least  on  our  plates,  we 
look  to  the  opposite  or  complemental  color, 
orange,  and  are  not  disappointed.  But, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  theory,  the 
fact  is,  briefly,  we  are  now  developing  our 
dry-plates  in  front  of  nine  8x10  orange 
lights,  set  back  about  eight  feet  from  a 
good-sized  outside  window,  and  admitting 
light  enough  for  one  to  read  the  finest  news- 
paper type  on  a  dark  day.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  darker  shade  of  pho- 
tographers' yellow  glass  is  to  be  selected, 
not  the  canary,  nor  yet  the  very  brown. 
Strictly  speaking,  very  little  of  this  glass  is 
orange — as  it  should  be — but  it  is  near 
enough  to  that  color. 

The  pleasure  of  working  in  an  agreeable 
light,  and  plenty  of  it,  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
appreciated  by  all  our  readers,  and  we  urge 
them,  after  they  have  satisfied  themselves, 
cautiously,  that  we  are  right,  to  save  their 
eyes. 

William  Curtis  Taylor. 

Philadelphia. 

FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Improvements  made  by  Cajytain  Biny  in  the 
Transformation  of  Negatives  into  Positives 
— Extension  given  in  France  to  the  Manu- 
facture of  Appliarices  Suitable  for  Indus- 
trial Reproductions — Lectures  on  Indus- 
trial Reproductions  Published  by  Mr.  Leon 
Vidal — Physiological  Action  of  Light :  Ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Duinont-Pallier — Photo- 
graphic Exhibition  of  the  Central  Union 
of  Decorative  Arts. 

We  have  upon  a  previous  occasion  spoken 
about  the  method  for  converting  negatives 
into  positives  as  practised  by  Captain  Biny 
in  the  Topographical  Department  of  the 
Minister  of  War.  This  skilful  investigator 
has  just  made  a  notable  improvement  in  the 
method  of  obtaining  with  gelatine  plates 
transformed  prints  of  suitable  intensity. 
He  arrives  at  this  result  by  using,  for  the 


developing  of  the  negative,  then  for  the 
developing  of  the  positive,  oxalate  of  iron 
obtained  as  follows:  Dissolve,  with  the  aid 
of  heat,  to  saturation,  neutral  oxalate  of 
potash  in  distilled  water.  The  liquid  is 
then  poured  into  a  glass  bottle,  in  which  it 
is  allowed  to  cool,  no  attention  being  paid 
to  the  crystals  which  are  formed.  Make,  in 
the  same  manner,  a  hot,  saturated  solution 
of  lactate  of  iron,  and  keep  the  two  liquids 
separately  until  wanted.  To  develop  a  plate, 
mix  about  equal  volumes  of  the  oxalate  and 
lactate,  thus  dissolved,  so  as  to  almost  obtain 
a  precipitate  of  ferrous-oxalate.  The  whole 
is  filtered,  and  we  have  an  excellent  devel- 
oper, both  before  and  after  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  gelatine  cliches.  This  is  the 
mode  of  proceeding :  The  negative,  when 
developed  in  the  mixture  mentioned  above, 
is  placed  exposed  to  daylight,  the  gelatine 
uppermost,  in  a  gutta-percha  dish  contain- 
ing a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  developer  to 
cover  the  negative.  From  time  to  time, 
uncover  the  negative  hy  giving  a  slight  in- 
cline to  the  dish,  and  allow  the  light  to  act 
until  those  portions  of  the  bromized  gela- 
tine which  had  remained  white  become  a 
dark  lilac,  whilst  they  are  still  wet  with 
the  developer,  which  is  agitated  on  their 
surface.  The  plate  should  not  be  raised, 
as  the  light  acting  underneath  would  pro- 
duce a  fog. 

When  the  lilac  color  is  obtained  in  the 
white  portions,  the  plate  is  taken  to  the 
dark-room,  and,  if  the  exposure  to  the  light 
has  been  sufBcient,  a  faint  positive  image 
will  be  seen  on  the  back  of  the  plate.  The 
cliche  is  abundantly  washed  to  free  it  from 
the  developer,  and  plunged  into  the  follow- 
ing bath : 

Rain  Water, .         .         .         .100  parts. 
Water  Saturated  with  Bichro- 
mate of  Potash,  .         .     45     " 
Pure  Nitric  Acid,  .         .         .       5     " 

It  is  useless  to  add  bromide  to  this  liquid, 
as  was  first  advised.  When  the  negative 
image  has  comp>letely  disappeared  in  this 
bath,  the  plate  is  washed  for  fully  fifteen 
minutes  under  the  tap,  in  order  to  free  it 
from  the  bichromate  retained  by  the  gela- 
tine. To  make  sure  that  this  washing  is 
thorough,  allow  a  faint  ray  of  white  light 
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to  penetrate,  and  see  if  the  negative  is  no 
longer  yellow.  If  the  result  is  obtained, 
plunge  again  the  plate  into  the  developer 
which  has  been  used  for  the  negative,  and 
the  positive  image  gradually  shows  itself, 
at  first  rather  slowly,  and  then  rather 
rapidly.  It  is  now  carefully  watched  so  as 
to  stop  the  operation  at  the  proper  time. 
No  strengthener  is  needed. 

It  is  useless  to  insist  upon  the  advantages 
offered  by  a  process  like  this  for  the  direct 
transformation  of  a  negative  into  a  positive, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  photographic 
operations  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  a  positive  cliche  instead  of  using 
a  negative.  It  is  very  certain  that  no  im- 
pression of  a  positive  from  a  negative,  either 
in  the  camera  or  by  contact,  could  give  a 
positive  as  complete  as  one  obtained  by  a 
process  of  immediate  transformation  by  the 
substitution  in  the  same  sensitive  film  of  a 
positive  for  a  negative.  No  other  kind  of 
contact  could  possibly  be  more  close.  For 
many  industrial  applications  of  photography 
it  is  important  to  possess  a  process  of  con- 
version like  that  made  known  by  Captain 
Biny. 

The  methods  of  industrial  reproductions, 
either  with  the  aid  of  light  or  otherwise, 
are  more  in  mvor  now  in  France  than  ever 
before,  and  extensive  efforts  are  being  made 
in  this  direction.  Mr.  Otto  Lelm  has  just 
built  large  works  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
auto-copyist,  the  chromograph,  the  tripo- 
graph,  etc.  The  house  of  Dagron  &  Co., 
on  the  other  hand,  have  organized  a  large 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  chro- 
mographic  and  ferro-prussiate  paper — this 
last  being  much  more  perfect  than  any  here- 
tofore produced.  The  house  of  Joltrain 
also  manufactures  on  a  vast  scale,  not  only 
highly  sensitive  ferro-prussiate  paper,  but 
also  cyano-ferro  paper  giving  similar  im- 
pressions— positives  from  positives. 

Our  large  industrial  establishments  have 
daily  recourse  to  these  divers  processes  by 
means  of  which  they  obtain  much  more 
cheaply  the  multiplication  of  their  original 
sketches  and  designs. 

In  reality  nothing  is  more  interesting 
than  the  working  of  these  processes,  rather 
long  to  introduce,  but  now  used  a  little 
everywhere  ;  were  they  better  known  they 


would  meet  with  still  more  favor.  Our 
course  of  lectures  at  the  National  School  of 
Decorative  Arts  has  for  its  special  object 
to  better  make  known  these  divers  methods 
of  reproduction,  but  we  are  not  able  yet,  on 
account  of  the  inadaptability  of  the  build- 
ing, to  give  to  these  lectures  all  the  practi- 
cal development  which  they  need.  This 
will  come  later. 

In  this  connection  I  may  be  allowed  to 
announce  that  a  summary  of  this  course  of 
lectures,  in  a  volume  of  over  five  hundred 
pages,  with  numerous  specimens  of  the  divers 
processes,  has  just  been  published  by  Mr. 
Delagrave,  Paris,  No.  15  Kue  Soufllot.  We 
have  been  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to 
what  may  be  styled  an  elementary  edition, 
so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  but 
the  book  contains  enough  to  convey  a  pretty 
complete  impression  of  the  modes  of  repro- 
duction at  our  command  at  the  present  time. 
We  send  by  this  same  mail  one  of  these 
volumes  to  the  otSce  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer,  in  order  that  it  may  be  shown 
to  those  persons  whom  the  subjects  treated 
therein  might  interest.  This  is  all  we  can 
say  of  a  book  of  which  we  are  the  author. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  it,  even  to  say  all 
the  evil  that  we  think  of  it.  What  we 
must  look  at  is  the  task  accomplished,  the 
idea  carried  out  in  view  of  popularizing  the 
knowledge  of,  and  then  the  practice  of,  re- 
production. 

We  are  studying  at  the  present  time  the 
chemical,  physical,  and  mechanical  action 
of  light,  but  there  is  another  kind  of  action 
which  is  very  curious.  It  is  that  which  may 
be  styled  physiological,  and  from  which  a 
doctor  of  medicine,  of  Paris,  Mr.  Dumont- 
Pallier,  has  just  obtained  most  singular 
effects,  truly  unheard  of  phenomena.  From 
the  experiments  made  by  this  doctor,  it  re- 
sults that  a  subject  being  hypnotized,  either 
naturally  or  in  a  trance,  or  artificially  by 
looking  at  a  brilliant  object,  it  is  possible  by 
means  of  reflected  light  to  cause  him  to  pass 
from  the  hypnotic  sleep  to  a  lethargic  and 
a  cataleptic  condition,  and  reciprocally.  It 
is  possible  by  casting  the  light  upon  each  of 
the  four  members  to  obtain  either  absolute 
immobility  or  the  convulsive  movement. 
It  is  possible  to  make  each  motion  of  a  mem- 
ber independent  of  the  others.     The  fore- 
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arm  inert,  the  wrist  rigid  and  insensible, 
the  hands  quiver  at  the  slightest  contact ; 
then,  suddenly,  by  a  simple  luminous  ray 
projected  on  the  umbilical  region,  the  four 
rigid  cadaveric  members  are  agitated,  me- 
chanically, as  it  were,  like  a  jumping-Jack 
when  the  string  is  pulled. 

If  we  make  mention  of  these  extraordi- 
nary facts,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  do- 
main of  photography,  it  is  because  any  ac- 
tion whatever  of  light  is  good  to  study  by 
those  who  are  concerned  in  its  applications. 
We  do  not  yet  know  what  the  future  has  in 
store  for  us;  and  it  might  well  happen  that, 
at  some  future  day,  it  would  be  possible  to 
establish  between  the  chemical  and  physio- 
logical actions  of  light  such  a  correlation  as 
to  afford  a  useful  application  to  the  arts. 
Nothing  should  be  neglected  in  the  matter 
of  scientific  observation  (and  we  repeat  it 
here),  for  us  who  have  so  much  to  do  with 
light,  we  feel  bound  to  know  all  it  is  capa- 
ble of  producing,  even  if  we  should  not  see 
at  once  what  connection  exists  between  the 
facts  mentioned  above,  and  those  produced 
by  light  in  the  domain  of  its  applications  to 
photography.  First  of  all,  we  are  photogra- 
phers, but  the  vast  and  universal  field  of 
philosophy  is  not  closed  to  us. 

We  have  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  Pho- 
tographer a  circular  relative  to  the  coming 
Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Palace  of 
Industry,  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Central  Union  of  Decorative  Arts.  As 
we  have  already  said,  this  exhibition  is  to 
have  a  character  chiefly  artistic.  The  United 
States  have  a  number  of  renowned  pho- 
tographers —  Gutekunst,  Sarony,  Mora, 
Kurtz,  Anderson,  Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Schol- 
ten,  Landy,  Pearsall,  Notman,  and  many 
others,  too  numerous  to  mention  ;  we  hope 
that  they  will  send  us  some  of  their  choice 
work.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
be  many,  but  the  prints  should  possess 
a  purely  artistic  character.  The  commit- 
tee entrusted  especially  with  the  organi- 
zation of  this  exhibition,  and  of  which  we 
have  the  honor  to  be  secretary,  is  making 
every  effort  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  end 
in  view.  It  is  time,  now  that  the  processes 
have  been  so  much  improved,  that  they 
should  be  forgotten  for  a  time  in  favor  of 
the  thing  produced,  without  regard  to  the 


means  employed.  This  departure  is  new  in 
France,  where,  generally,  photographic  ex- 
hibitions were  especially  exhibitions  of  proc- 
esses rather  than  of  works  of  art.  It  is  now 
the  reverse ;  rewards  will  be  given  to  the 
most  artistic  work.  Invitations  have  been 
extended  to  the  principal  photographers  of 
every  country,  and  we  hope  to  receive  from 
each   of    them   some   choice   specimens   of 

artistic  work. 

Leon  Vidal. 

Paris,  March  1st,  1882. 

LEISURE  TIME. 

Leisure  is  time  for  doing  something  useful; 
this  leisure  the  diligent  man  will  obtain,  but  the 
lazy  man,  never;  for  a  life  of  leisure,  and  a  life 
of  laziness,  are  two  things. — Dr.  Franklin. 

Are  we  not  inclined  to  become  too  easy- 
going in  these  days  of  ready-made  plates 
requiring  almost  routine  treatment  ?  Is  not 
everything  calculated  to  make  us  like  per- 
fected machines,  working  rather  with  our 
hands  than  our  wits  ?  Let  us  imagine  our- 
selves in  some  position  where  we  were  really 
thrown  on  our  own  resources,travelling,  for 
instance,  through  some  part  of  the  world  af- 
fording no  means  whatever  for  repair  to 
any  accident  happening  to  our  impedimenta. 
Should  we  not  rejoice  in  the  possession  of 
that  practical  knowledge  only  to  be  gained 
by  handling  things  ourselves,  and  feel  that 
the  time  devoted  to  experiment  and  study 
had  not  been  lost,  but  rather  that  it  had 
been  well  spent,  and  that  we  were  equal 
to  any  emergency  ?  While,  even  if  we 
were  perfect  in  any  one  department,  it 
would  not  here  make  up  for  ignorance  of 
others.  When  we  hear  the  stories  told 
us  by  some  who  have  ventured  out  on 
long  expeditions,  we  have  felt  that  their 
knowledge  before  starting  was  of  so  elemen- 
tary a  character  that  it  was  wonderful  they 
brought  back  anything  at  all. 

Again,  what  should  we  do  if  placed  in 
charge  of  a  small  portrait  business  in  a  re- 
mote town,  not  approached  as  yet  by  the 
iron  horse  ;  our  society  limited  to  a  few,  of 
whom  still  fewer  could  share  our  love  for 
our  art.  Perhaps  irregular  mails,  and  more 
or  loss  difficulty  and  risk  in  obtaining  neces- 
sary supplies.  After  bestowing  every  atten- 
tion on  the  gallery  and  its  requisites,  and  tak- 
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ing  care  to  have  it  known  that  our  aim  was 
to  excel,  we  should  devote  a  portion  of  our 
time — not  necessarily  a  large  portion,  nor 
even  a  portion  painfully  and  pedantically 
regulated — but  still  some,  to  earnest  experi- 
ment in  those  newly-broken  paths  which 
cannot  fail  to  suggest  themselves  to  the  in- 
telligent reader.  What  would  we  gain  by 
this?  Not  dollars  and  cents  now,  but  that 
which,  after  all,  these  do  but  represent, 
namely,  knowledge  and  experience.  In  the 
case  of  one  who  has  never  tried  to  make  a 
batch  of  collodion  or  gelatine  emulsion,  for 
instance,  what  experience  can  be  gained, 
what  chemistry  learned  —  good,  practical 
chemistry,  too — and  what  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  behavior  of  a  dry-plate, 
by  resolute  trial,  repeated  time  and  again, 
with  small  batches  of  the  costly  material. 
How  much  is  to  be  learned  from  the  very 
failures  that  are  inevitably  made  in  such  a 
course  of  study,  by  trying  patiently  to  dis- 
cover the  causes,  and  comparing  parallel 
cases  in  other  processes  !  We  are  sure  that 
the  pleasures  derived  from  this  manner  of 
employing  our  leisure  time  would  hold  their 
own  with  those  proceeding  from  quoit-pitch- 
ing, and  the  stories  told  in  the  select  circle  of 
those  whose  headquarters  is  the  bar-room 
stove.  Should  we  excuse  ourselves,  and  say 
that  we  had  enough  to  do  to  furnish  that 
which  was  needful  for  the  more  pressing 
emergencies  of  the  business,  and  that  there 
was  risk  and  expense  enough  in  that  ?  No  ; 
a  very  small  corner  of  some  one  of  the 
packing-boxes  sent  by  our  stock-dealers 
could  be  made  to  hold  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  to  start  us  nicely  in  our  ex- 
perimenting, and  at  no  great  cost. 

Again,  how  if  we  were  settled  in  a  city 
with  greater  facilities  for  keeping  ourselves 
posted  in  the  advances  made  by  the  art,  and 
for  procuring  anything  we  might  require  at 
short  notice  and  of  undoubted  good  quality  ? 
With  plenty  to  do  in  the  way  of  regular 
business,  but  having  still  intervals  in  dull 
weather  and  at  varying  seasons  when  we 
felt  at  a  loss  for  something  to  occupy  our- 
selves with.  Here,  again,  we  might  do  as 
before,  only  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale, 
and  supplement  these  trials  with  a  well- 
regulated  course  of  reading  in  the  direction 
of  composition,  posing,  lighting,  and   the 


general  principles  of  art ;  not  confining  our- 
selves to  the  practical  articles  in  the  journals 
and  the  treatises  specially  advertised  for  the 
purpose,  but  making  our  course  a  compre- 
hensive and  liberal  one,  taking,  for  exam- 
ple, Euskin's  works,  particularly  the  earlier 
ones,  and  others  of  like  character,  besides 
well-written  books  of  travel  and  even  novels 
of  the  higher  class ;  in  a  word,  anj'thing  to 
stimulate  the  imagination  and  call  upon  the 
ideal.  And  what  profit  would  there  be  here  ? 
Again  we  say,  not  dollars  and  cents  in  the 
immediate  present,  perhaps,  but  the  posses- 
sion of  that  kind  of  higher  knowledge  which 
helps  vastly  in  our  work,  and  paves  the  way 
to  advancement  in  the  future.  Then,  too, 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  ourselves 
slipping  by  degrees  into  a  keener  apprecia- 
tion of  our  matchless  English  literature, 
nor  would  we  fix  the  limits  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  taste  and  the  consequent  pleas- 
ure experienced  after  a  few  months  so  spent. 
The  mere  possession  of  a  mental  habit  which 
constantly  strives  after  the  refined  and  the 
beautiful,  is  an  exceeding  great  reward. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  easily  we 
might  form  the  habit  of  either  carrying  a 
fondness  for  scientific  research  too  far,  or 
worse  yet,  allow  ourselves  to  become  ener- 
vated by  an  injudicious  course  of  reading, 
particularly  if  it  degenerated  into  mere 
Utopian  speculations,  and  so  unfitted  us  by 
degrees  for  the  more  active  demands  of  our 
calling.  We  can  remember  more  than  one 
case  where  this  has  happened,  and  have  met 
with  men  who  had  sadly  misused  time ; 
allowing  their  zeal  in  either  of  the  two  di- 
rections so  to  run  away  with  that  time  prop- 
erly belonging  to  more  important  routine 
duties,  that  their  businesses  shrank  away 
from  them  in  a  pitiful  manner. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  wish  to  dictate  to 
any  man  just  how  he  is  to  spend  his  time, 
either  in  respect  to  business  or  leisure ;  we 
would  rather  have  these  remarks  regarded 
as  a  series  of  reflections  as  to  what  might 
be  done  under  special  contingencies.  Nor 
would  we  have  anything  that  we  have  said 
construed  into  an  attack  upon  those  who 
occupy  themselves  with  our  art  simply  for 
the  pleasure  afforded  by  the  ease  with  which 
pictures  (or  something  resembling  them) 
may  be  made.     We  are   well  aware  that 
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there  are  manj'  who,  while  totally  ignorant 
of  the  great  principles  serving  as  the  founda- 
tion of  photography,  still  derive  great  pleas- 
ure and  benefit  from  its  pursuit,  so  that,  we 
cannot  but  feel  grateful  that  such  a  thing  ex- 
ists if  only  for  this  reason.  One  of  the  recent 
publications  of  the  Scovill  Manufacturing 
Company  speaks  feelingly  of  the  rest  and 
recreation  afforded  to  many  an  over-occu- 
pied man  by  a  saunter  through  the  green 
fields  and  by  the  shady  brook-side  with  his 
camera.  Surelj'  our  previous  remarks  on 
the  advisableness  of  earnest  stud}^  were  not 
intended  to  apply  to  such  as  these,  but  rather 
to  those  whose  plain  duty  to  their  calling 
and  to  themselves  demands  more  than  the 
rule-of-thumb  knowledge  so  unhappily  com- 
mon at  the  present  time ;  and  yet  no  one 
can  tell  where  the  interest  awakened  in  one 
taking  up  our  art  merely  "  for  fun"  will  stop. 
Such  a  man  frequently  becomes  a  skilled 
workman,  and  in  time  can  point  with  satis- 
faction to  his  fructus  otii,  having  become 
meanwhile  an  excellent  judge  of  photo- 
graphic results,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  having  played  his  part  in  the  further- 
ance of  general  photographic  business. 


We  are  compelled  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
German  correspondence  this  month  with 
other  articles.  Should  the  present  number 
reach  some  of  our  subscribers  late,  they  will 
please  ascribe  it  to  our  having  waited  past 
our  usual  time  of  going  to  press,  hoping  for 
the  arrival  of  the  letter. 

THE  IMAGINARY  BRIGAND. 

Ordered  by  my  medical  adviser  to  pass 
the  winter  of  1875-76  in  Italy,  after  a 
severe  illness,  and  after  spending  a  few 
weeks  in  Kome  and  Naples,  I  at  last  chose 
the  quiet  little  town  of  Castellamare,  situ- 
ated on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  as  headquarters, 
and  this,  for  various  reasons,  the  principal 
one  being  economy,  and,  next,  its  proximity 
to  Pompeii  and  the  surrounding  beauties  of 
Sorrento,  Salerno,  and  Amalfi.  The  eco- 
nomical reason  will  be  easily  understood 
when  I  say  that  our  smart  little  donkey 
carriage  and  driver  used  to  take  us  to  Pom- 
peii in  the  morning,  remain  there  all  day, 
and  drive  us  home  in  the  evening,  all  for 


the  exorbitant  sum  of  two  shillings.  Lunch 
generally  formed  part  of  our  outfit  for  the 
day,  and  we  had  opportunities  for  varying 
our  extempore  restaurants,  one  day  making 
use  of  the  late  M.  Diomed's  dining-room, 
another,  the  stairs  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  but 
more  frequently  utilizing  the  huge  stepping- 
stones  in  the  street  as  a  table,  and  what  the 
Americans  call  "sidewalks"  in  lieu  of 
chairs. 

Travellers  seeing  Pompeii  are  put,  in 
company  with  a  guide,  who  never  leaves 
them,  in  at  one  gate,  marched  through 
certain  streets,  and  popped  out  at  another. 
Thus  they  generally  see  as  much  of  the  old 
city  as  one  would  of  London  if  marched 
through  from  Victoria  to  London  Bridge. 
Having  a  special  permit  to  photograph  the 
exhumed  city,  we  were  allowed  to  wander 
alone  where  we  liked,  and  so  saw  many 
curious  things  and  places  that  the  regular 
tourist  never  sees.  As  will  be  noticed,  I  say 
"we,"  which  means  that  I  was  not  alone, 
but  accompanied  bj^  a  companion  of  some 
fifteen  years'  acquaintance,  viz.,  my  wife, 
without  whose  presence  this  article  would 
have  had  no  raison  d'etre. 

Castellamare — a  favorite  resort  of  the 
Neapolitans  in  summer — stands  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Saint  Angelo,  part  of  a 
chain  of  mountains  forming  a  promontory 
which  composes  a  portion  of  the  renowned 
Bay  of  Naples,  and  ends  with  the  celebrated 
Isle  of  Capri,  with  its  justly  famed  Blue 
Grotto.  The  summit  of  these  mountains 
was,  some  short  time  ago,  rather  an  unsafe 
place  for  travellers,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
a  band  of  brigands,  the  chief  of  whom  has, 
since  the  time  I  write  of,  been  captured  near 
Pffistum.  Situated  on  a  spur  of  these 
mountains,  some  little  distance  from  Cas- 
tellamare, is  the  ancient  castle  of  Charles 
D'Anjou,  from  which  the  town  takes  its 
modern  name,  replacing  that  used  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  during  which  Pompeii  was 
destroyed  (viz.,  Stabia). 

From  the  rising  ground  above  the  castle, 
most  charming  "bits"  are  to  be  found  of 
the  town  lying  beneath,  bathed  by  the  sun- 
lit waters  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  Vesuvius, 
with  its  ever-smoking  cone,  rising  on  one 
side,  and  Naples  just  discernible  in  the  hazy 
distance  on  the  other.     Wishing  to  add  to 
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this  charming  prospect  a  foreground  of  the 
old  castle,  we  had  one  morning  wandered 
along  a  rugged  path  to  some  distance  up 
the  mountain  side,  and  at  last  pitched  on  a 
suitable  point  of  view.  After  manoeuvring 
and  changing  the  position  of  the  camera  at 
least  a  dozen  times  to  obtain  a  suitable  im- 
mediate foreground,  I  buried  my  head,  in 
time-honored  fashion,  under  the  velvet  with 
a  view  to  focussing  or  focussing  a  view. 
Everything  was  perfectly  still  and  quiet, 
and  no  signs  of  life  in  our  vicinity,  the  only 
sounds  audible  being  the  noise  of  the  ship- 
builders driving  their  rivets  into  the  huge 
hull  of  the  Italian  war  steamer,  "  Diulio," 
then  being  constructed  in  the  dock  far  below 
us.  I  had  just  got  the  image  on  the  ground- 
glass  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  my  wife 
being  engaged  close  by  in  her  usual  occupa- 
tion when  with  me — that  of  searching  for 
new  sorts  of  ferns  and  wild  flowers — when 
I  was  startled  by  a  cry  near,  and  on  throw- 
ing off  the  focussing  cloth  what  was  my 
astonishment  to  see  a  man  who  had  tight 
hold  of  my  wife,  and  was  dragging  her 
along  as  hard  as  he  could  tear  up  the  moun- 
tain. The  shock  was  rathersudden,  but  not 
too  much  so  to  prevent  me  giving  chase. 
My  first  thought  (and  what  a  lot  one  can 
think  in  a  few  seconds  ! )  was  of  brigands  ! 
I  remembered  that  the  mountain  above  us 
had  been  celebrated  for  these  gentry,  and 
ransom  the  next.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  party  being  abducted,  I  wished  they 
might  get  it  1 

At  any  rate,  I  left  my  camera  and  tore 
after  them,  tumbling  every  second  into  the 
crevices  on  the  mountain  side,  and  getting 
scratched  all  over  with  the  brambles  through 
which  I  had  to  pass.  In  a  moment  more 
the  whole  mystery  was  explained  by  a  tre- 
mendous explosion  that  shook  the  ground 
under  us,  and  was  echoed  from  far  and  near 
in  every  direction,  and  which  proceeded 
from  the  spot  where  I  had  left  my  camera. 
A  second  after,  an  immense  mass  of  por- 
tions of  rock,  stones,  and  debris  shot  high 
in  the  air,  and  came  falling  a,ll  around  it. 
It  seems  that,  hidden  by  a  thick  mass  of 
brushwood,  and  just  below  where  I  had 
planted  my  camera,  blasting  operations  on 
an  extensive  scale  were  being  carried  on, 
and  an  Italian  working  in  the  neighborhood, 


whose  presence  we  had  not  previously  ob- 
served, having,  perhaps,  heard  the  signal, 
and  seeing  the  imminent  danger  we  were 
in,  took  the  surest  step  to  get  us  away, 
doubtless  feeling  certain  that  by  running  off 
with  my  wife  I  should  be  sure  to  follow, 
while  valuable  time  would  have  been  lost 
in  any  attempt  at  an  explanation. 

The  only  thing  he  could  do  when  drag- 
ging my  wife  up  the  hill  was  to  repeat  the 
sounds,"  Pst-Boom,"notknowing  any  better 
way  of  explaining  what  he  had  to  convey. 
On  returning  to  the  spot,  the  camera  was 
found  uninjured,  though  several  masses  of 
rock  formed  a  new  foreground  that  I  had 
not  previously  calculated  on.  But  for  the 
energetic  action  of  our  imaginary  brigand 
one  of  us  might  possibly  have  come  to  grief. 
His  wages  for  that  day  exceeded,  I  expect, 
what  he  was  usually  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing.— Walter  B.  Woodbury  in  British 
Journ.  of  Photography. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

AtJSFUHRLICHES    HaNDBTJCH    DER    PhOTO- 

GRAPHiE,    von   Dr.    Josef    Maria   Eder. 
With  600  wood-cuts  and  6  tables. 

Our  literature  is  about  to  be  enriched  by 
another  text-book,  which  will  certainly  be  an 
exhaustive  one  if  each  of  the  following  num- 
bers is  the  equal  of  the  one  now  before  us. 
Contrary  to  the  customs  of  America  and 
England,  this  book  is  published  in  a  series 
of  divisions,  or  "  hefts,"  which  will  proba- 
bly reach  the  number  of  twelve  before  the 
work  is  completed.  The  first  number  con- 
tains ninety-six  pages,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  is  to  be  regarded  asanhistorico-scientific 
summary  of  experiments  hitherto  made  in 
the  special  interest  of  the  chemical  effect  of 
light.  The  amount  of  painstaking  research 
evidenced  by  such  matters  as  the  tables  for 
variation  in  the  Intensity  of  light  at  differ- 
ent times  of  the  j^ear,  for  instance,  is  truly 
wonderful.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
following  numbers  will  treat  fully  of  the 
sesthetic  and  practical  departments  of  our 
art,  and  we  can  only  regret  that  its  readers 
will  probably  be  limited  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  tongue  of  the  father- 
land. 
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CouRS  DE  Keproductions  Indtjstrielles. 

Par  M.  le  Professeur  Leon  Vidal.    Paris, 

1882. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  work-  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  various  permanent 
printing  processes,  such  as  the  heliographic, 
plastic,  galvano-plastic,  platinum,  etc.,  and 
is  a  resume,  of  the  course  of  lectures  delivered 
by  the  author  at  the  National  School  of 
Decorative  Arts  in  Paris.  The  volume 
numbers  about  five  hundred  pages,  and  is 


intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the  various  proc- 
esses without  being  a  text-book  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word  for  any  of  them.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  very  beautiful  illustra- 
tions by  the  Woodbury,  Photogravure 
(EiOusselon),  Heliogravure  (Garnier)  Typo- 
graphic and  other  permanent  printing  meth- 
ods, and  is  a  veritable  mine  of  interest  and 
information.  We  are  not  often  called  upon 
to  introduce  two  such  very  superior  works 
as  these  to  our  readers. 


Pictures  Received.  —  E.  G.  Robinson,  55 
Fninklin  St.,  Michigan  City,  sends  us  $5.00  for 
another  year's  subscription  to  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer,  and  also  encloses  a  few  pieces  of 
his  dry-plate  work.  He  uses  them  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  studio,  and  entirely  so  for  views. 
The  results  will  speak  for  themselves.  Beebe 
plates — ferrous-oxalate  developer.  From  Mr.  W. 
V.  Stevens,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  creditable 
cabinets.  From  Mr.  Thojias  Charles,  St.  Cath- 
erines, Ont.,  a  very  pleasing  boudoir  of  a  child 
and  dog.  From  Mr.  Potter,  Mansfield,  0.,  some 
exceptionally  fine  panels,  showing  skill  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  art  of  portraiture.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Palmer,  of  Aiken,  S.  C,  favors  us  again 
with  cabinets.  From  Messrs.  Hemus  &  Hanna, 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  a  charming  cabinet  of 
"sixteen  months'  old."  Mr.  C.  H.  Codman,  34 
Bromfield  Street,  Boston.  Received;  thanks. 
From  Mr.  Liebich,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  two  very  re- 
markable stereos,  of  a  statue  in  Monumental 
Park  in  that  city,  made  by  the  Brush  Electric 
Light,  on  the  night  of  March  17th;  Cramer  & 
Norden's  dry-plates  were  used,  and  the  time  of 
exposure  was  four  hours  for  one,  and  three  for 
the  other.  The  views  are  a  success  in  every  way, 
the  detail  in  the  shadows  being  well  brought  out. 


We  are  pleased  to  see  very  flattering  notices 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Van  Loo,  in  the  To- 
ledo papers,  which  also  contain  an  announce- 
ment of  his  intended  removal  to  more  commo- 
dious quarters. 

Messrs.  A.  M.  Collins,  Son  &,  Co.,  527  Arch 
Street,  have  just  issued  a  new  catalogue  of  pho- 
tographic card-stock.  It  is  beautifully  gotten 
up  in  every  way,  and  the  outside  cover  is  em- 
bellished with  a  camera  posed  before  a  most  at- 
tractive combination  of  woods  and  waters. 


We  have  received  a  sample  of  improved  pho- 
tographic gelatine,  specially  manufactured  for 
dry-plate  emulsions  (as  the  accompanying  cir- 
cular informs  us),  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Heinrichs,  in 
Hcichst  am  Main,  near  Frankfort,  Germany.  A 
number  of  distinguished  names  testify  to  the 
superior  merits  of  the  preparation  :  among  others 
we  find  those  of  Dr.  Eder,  J.  B.  Obernetter, 
Mawson  &  Swan,  etc. 


Books  Received. — The  American  Short-Hand 
Writer,  for  March.  Boston  :  Rowell  <fc  Hickcox. 
^/jpaiac/i/a,  for  December,  1881.  Boston:  Ap- 
palachian Mountain  Club.  Photographers'  Bu- 
reau of  Information,  for  February.  Chicago : 
Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 


The  Medical  News  contains  an  editorial  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  to  the 
ease  and  cheapness  with  which  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  photography  may  be  worked,  and  speaks 
of  the  advantages  of  the  doctor  becoming  his 
own  photographer. 

A  New  Photographic  Stock-House.  —  Mr. 
Albert  M.  Harris,  formerly  with  Mr.  G.  R. 
Angel,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  opens  a  new  estab- 
lishment at  No.  15  Grand  River  Avenue,  in  that 
city,  on  April  1st.  Mr.  Harris's  customers  may 
depend  upon  having  their  orders  promptly  and 
carefully  filled;  his  large  experience  in  the  past 
will  also  aid  those  who  may  be  in  doubt  as  to 
their  selection.  The  new  rooms  are  on  the  ground- 
floor. 

We  are  much  pained  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  T.  M.  V.  Doughty,  on  Wednesday, 
March  8th.  In  addition  to  her  domestic  quali- 
ties, highly  appreciated  by  all  who  knew  her, 
she  was  a  most  skilful  worker  in  the  various 
branches  of  photographic  art. 
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We  are  pleased  to  report  that  our  townsman, 
Mr.  F.  GuTEKUNST,  received  special  notice  at  the 
last  Exhibition  of  the  American  Institute,  New 
York,  in  having  awarded  to  him  one  of  the  ten 
Semicentennial  Gold  Medals  for  his  phototype 
process:  and  a  bronze  medal  for  the  best  pano- 
ramic photographs.  He  has  been  awarded  also 
a  gold  medal  from  the  International  Cotton  Ex- 
hibition of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  the  phototype  proc- 
ess; and  a  certificate  of  special  excellence  in 
general  photographic  work,  and  for  the  best 
crayon  portrait  of  a  little  boy. 


Mr.  Walter  C.  North,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  writes 
us,  under  date  of  January  2d,  as  follows :  "  I 
enclose  you  a  little  friend  that  I  know  you  will 
take  to,  as  you  love  the  little  ones,  and  this  is  a 
dear  little  'tot'  of  two  years."  We  have  tahen 
to  it,  and  we  think  our  readers  will  thank  us  for 
reproducing  the  sweet  little  face  in  our  cut  on 
the  cover  of  this  month's  journal. 


Messrs.  Charles  H.  Jordan  and  Clendon  H. 
Sheen  having  bought  out  the  business  of  Mr.  W. 
D.  Gatchel,  168  Race  Street,  Cincinnati,  will 
continue  in  the  old  location ;  in  addition  to  the 
general  photographic  stock  business,  they  are  the 
sole  agents  for  the  Lightning  Shutter  heretofore 
sold  by  Mr.  Gatchel.  A  private  letter  further 
informs  us  that  Mr.  Gatchel  still  continues  his 
stock-house  in  Louisville,  Ky. 


We  are  very  glad  that  our  friend,  Mr.  William 
Brown,  of  Modesto,  Cal.,  so  far  from  being  dis- 
couraged by  the  burning  of  his  gallery  in  No- 
vember last,  announces  his  intention  of  erecting 
a  large  brick  building  on  the  same  site  this 
spring. 


Mr.  Taylor,  whose  article  on  ruby  glass  ap- 
pears on  page  119,  has  shown  us  some  beautiful 
portraits  on  plates  by  the  Crystal  Dry-Plate  Co., 
Indianapolis,  their  sensitiveness  being  seven 
times  wet.  They  were  all  developed  by  the  light 
described  in  his  paper. 


Want  of  space  compels  us  to  lay  over  a  valu- 
able paper  by  Mr.  Charles,  of  St.  Catherines, 
on  "Dry-Plates  and  Development." 


to  hear  that  continued  ill-health  is  the  cause  of 
this  move.  His  successor  will  step  into  a  profit- 
able position,  and  be  enabled  to  still  further 
better  himself  by  obtaining  the  stock  and  fix- 
tures at  a  reduced  rate. 


A  Rare  Opportunity. — We  understand  that 
Mr.  Henry  Rocher  is  about  to  dispose  of  his 
studio  in  State  Street,  Chicago.     We  are  sorry 


We  have  just  received  a  circular  from  our 
correspondent,  Mr.  Leon  Vidal,  of  Paris,  sent 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Photography  of 
the  "  Exposition  de  L'Union  Centrale  des  Arts 
Decoratifs,"  to  be  held  at  the  Palais  de  I'lndus- 
trie,  from  the  1st  of  August  until  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, 1882.  Want  of  space  prevents  us  from 
printing  it,  but  we  will  furnish  all  information 
in  our  power  to  any  one  desiring  to  take  part  in 
the  exhibition. 


We  clip  the  following  from  the  Nashville 
Daily  American : 

A  New  Industry  in  the  South. — Photogra- 
phy, although  the  art  is  still  considered  in  its 
infancy,  has  for  the  last  few  years,  from  its 
numerous  applications  to  science,  attracted  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  all 
countries,  hence  the  great  advance  of  late  in  its 
rapid  development  is  due  not  to  accidental  dis- 
coveries, but  absolutely  to  well-inaugurated  re- 
searches and  tedious  experiments  ;  for  instance, 
the  lately  introduced  gelatine  dry-plates,  by 
which  instantaneous  photography  is  now  so 
easily  produced,  have  been  discussed  and  experi- 
mented with  for  over  twenty-five  years;  practi- 
cally, however,  this  new  process  has  an  existence 
of  only  a  few  years.  At  the  organization  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America,  at  Chi- 
cago, in  1880,  several  pictures  were  made  by 
this  process,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Associa- 
tion appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
advantages  of  the  process.  Of  this  committee 
our  well-known  artist,  Mr.  Schleier,  was  made 
the  chairman.  That  Mr.  S.  must  have  per- 
formed his  duty  well  we  simply  need  to  mention 
that  he  is  not  only  using  these  new  plates,  but 
stands  to-day  as  the  first  manufacturer  of  the 
gelatine  dry-plate  in  the  South.  Mr.  S.  claims 
his  plates  superior  to  many  and  equal  to  the 
best  in  the  market,  and  for  this  reason  is  now 
enlarging  his  facilities  for  manufacturing,  so 
that  he  will  be  able  to  supply  the  trade  in  the 
South.  This  new  enterprise  is  commendable, 
and  as  Mr.  S.  is  a  well-known  pioneer  in  pho- 
tography in  the  whole  South,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  predicting  for  him  a  good  trade  in  sup- 
plying photographers  in  the  South  with  thes^ 
valuable  instantaneous  gelatine  dry-plates. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  FOR  SPECIALTIES— It  will  be  understood  that  matter  under  this 
head  is  not  to  be  considered  as  always  having  editorial  sanction,  though  we  shall  endeavor  to  clear  it  of  anything 
tending  to  deceive  or  mislead.  Stock-dealers  will  find  this  a  beneficial  mode  of  advertising,  and  sure  to  pay  largely. 
Six  lines,  one  insertion,  J2. 00,  and  25  cents  for  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a  line — in  advance.  Operators 
desiring  situations ,  no  charge.  Matter  must  be  received  by  the  23d  to  secure  insertion.  Advertisers  will  please 
not  ask  us  for  recommendations.  JS^  We  cannot  undertake  to  mail  answers  to  parties  who  advertise.  Please 
always  add  your  address  to  the  advertisement. 


February  18th,  1882. 
List  op  Latest  Designs. 
No.  454.  The  Alman  Interior. 
No.  456.  The  Algiers  Conservatory. 
No.  457.  The   Mora  Boudoir    Panel   (usual 

.«ize  6  ft.  X  8ft.).     Very  elaborate  for  full 

and  three-quarter  lengths. 
No.  459.  Bristol  Valley.     Winding  stream, 

quaint   farmer's  bridge.     Sketched    from 

nature.     Design  copyrighted. 

New  designs  will  appear  each  week  from 
now  till  early  summer,  and  Seavey  will  ex- 
cel any  of  his  former  efforts  in  his  exhibit 
at  the  coming  convention  at  Indianapolis. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY. 
To  be  sold  at  a  nominal  price,  a  finely  ar- 
ranged gallery,  doing  a  large  business  in  one  of 
the  pleasantest  cities  of  the  Union.  Population, 
100,000.  Location,  central.  8,000  or  10,000 
first-class  negatives,  yielding  interest  on  several 
thousand  dollars  yearly.  Will  sell  with  lease 
and  negatives,  or  fully  equipped  and  running. 
Address  "  Opportunity," 

Office  of  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


Wanted. — A   thoroughly  competent  printer, 
for  first-class  work  in  city  in  central  New  York. 
Address  "A." 

Care  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


Address  William  McLaughlin,  125  S.  First 
Street,  Brooklyn  (E.  D.),  N.  Y.,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  Association  Operative  Photographers 
of  New  York,  for  operators,  printers,  and 
retouchers. 


THE 

Rockwood  Solar  Printing  Co. 

Is  organized  with  every  possible  advantage  of 
capital,  experience,  solar  cameras,  artificial 
lights,  etc.,  for  the  prompt  execution  of  orders 
in  the  way  of  enlargements. 

N^eto  and  Lower  Price-Lists. 
Size.  Unmounted.  Mounted. 


11  X  14  and  under.. 

..$1 

00 

$1  60 

13x161 

14x17  \  

..   1 

50 

2  00 

16x20  J 

18x22 

..   1 

75 

2  25 

20x24 

2 

00 

2  50 

22  x  27  \ 

2 

50 

3  GO 

25x30  J    

26x32 

..   3 

00 

3  75 

29x36 

..  4 

00 

5  00 

30x40 

..  5 

00 

6  00 

35x45 

..  6 

00 

7  50 

40x50 

..  8 

00 

10  00 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
No  Charge  for  Negatives. — As  much  de- 
pends upon  the  good  printing  qualities  of  a 
solar  negative,  we  will  make  solar  negatives 
from  copies,  icithout  charge,  if  the  originals  are 
sent  to  us  with  the  orders  for  enlargements. 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  the  cash. 
Make  all  P.  0.  orders  payable  to 

RocKWOOD  Solar  Printing  Co., 
17  Union  Square,  New  York. 
The  New  Gelatine  Bromide  Paper,  first  in- 
troduced by  us,  for  instantaneous  printing,  en- 
ables us  to  send  enlargements  for  tracings  by  re- 
turn mail. 


Those  meaning  business,  by  sending  a  three- 
cent  stamp,  will  receive  some  photographs  of 
some  of  my  scenery  and  accessories;  all  of 
Seavey's  make,  and  which,  as  I  have  used  one 
year,  I  desire  to  sell  at  fair  prices,  and  replenish 
with  new  in  May. 

Address  C.  W.  Hearn, 

514  Congress  St.,  Portland,  Me. 
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THE  NEW 

EURYSCOPE. 

Try  this  new  lens,  and  you  will  never  buy 
any  large  portrait  lenses.  Voigtlander  &  Son's 
No.  7,  and  the  smaller  sizes,  are  very  quick-act- 
ing, but  as  regards  large-sized  plates,  the  Eury- 
scopes  are  far  superior  for  groups,  panel  pictures, 
and  large  heads. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

Is  the  most  complete,  thorough,  photo-in- 
struction book  ever  published.  Second  thousand 
in  store.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


Wanted. — A  good  printer,  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  retouching  and  operating.  Steady  em- 
ployment. None  but  a  man  of  temperate  and 
strictly  moral  habits  need  apply.  Single  man 
preferred.  Please  apply  at  once,  and  enclose  a 
photograph  of  self,  with  reference  from  former 
employer.  M.  Thomas, 

Shamokin,  Pa. 


Notice  of  Removal. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  oflBce  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer, 


S.  G.  Nixon,  Portrait  Artist,  813  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Solar  enlargements  finished 
in  crayon,  water  color,  and  Indian-ink  in  true 
artistic  style,  and  the  likeness  and  expression 
faithfully  preserved.  Also  small  colored  and 
Tndian-ink  work,  etc.     Terms  moderate. 


NOTICE. 
The  Wonderful  Euryscopes  and  New  Por- 
trait Lenses. 
Just  received,  a  large  invoice  of  the  above 
Lenses.  Those  who  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
them,  will  do  well  to  send  in  their  orders  at  once. 
Benjamin  French  &  Co., 

Boston. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Shows  you  how  to  group  and  pose  children 
naturally  and  gives  fine  examples  of  work.    Read 
the  partial  index  herein.     $4. 


"Wilson's  Photographies. 
Price,  $4.00. 


Ready. 


For  Sale. — A  good  gallery  on  the  ground 
floor;  north  light;  doing  a  good  business.  The 
only  gallery  in  a  county  of  12,000  population. 
County  seat.  Population  1500.  Everything  in 
good  order.  Will  sell  for  $500  cash.  This  is  a 
splendid  chance  for  a  good  man  with  small  capital. 
Am  doing  a  business  of  $3000  a  year.  Don't 
write  if  you  don't  mean  business.  For  full 
particulars,  address 

Box  64, 
Minneapolis,  Ottawa  Co.,  Kansas. 


Wanted. — A  reliable  travelling  salesman  for  a 
western  stock-house.  Must  be  posted.  State 
age,  experience,  and  salary  wanted  and  give 
reference.         Address  "  B."  this  ofiice. 


I  want  a  first-class  operator;  must  be  A  1  in 
his  department.     Also  a  first-class  retoucher. 
J.  E.  Watson, 
41  &  43  Monroe  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


For  Sale  Cheap. — Neat  portable  gallery  in 
Wayne  Co.,  Pa.  Rare  chance.  Cash,  or  new 
stereo,  lens  and  apparatus. 

Davis, 
Box  215,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 
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Make  Your  Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  tlie  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
larger  instruments.  D.  A.  AVoodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


IS 
ALWAYS 

-^7^  LIPETI  ME  1^- 

-  SURPASSES^v^'OTHERS 

|ol]i]Soi]^fapK&go. 

30  UNION  SQ.NEW  YORK 
G'HICAGO  ill. -€- 


FOR   SALE    BY 


D.  S.  EWING, 
1127  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Platinotype  Process, — Having  disposed 
of  their  printing  business  in  New  York,  Willis  & 
Clements  will  now  devote  the  whole  of  their 
time  to  manufacturing  chemicals  for  the  process, 
and  to  instructing  licensees  in  working.  They 
have  appointed  Thos.  H.  McCollin,  631  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Sole  Trade  Agent  for  the 
sale  of  the  special  materials  and  apparatus  used 
in  the  process.  Willis  &  Clements  will  answer 
all  letters  of  inquiry  concerning  the  process. 

Proprietors  of  patents,  Willis  &  Clements, 

6.31  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Agent,  Thos.  H.  McCollin, 

631  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Note. — On  receipt  of  $1.75  a  small  supply  of 
chemicals  and  paper  will  be  sent  to  any  one 
desiring  to  try  the  process. 


"Wilson's  Photographies. 
Price,  $4.00. 


Ready. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange. — One  view  wagon  in 
good  trim;  one  dark  tent,  satchel  form,  and  tripod; 
one  8.xl0  view  camera,  Am.  Optical  Co.'s  best,  and 
tripod;  one  No.  6  Morrison's  wide-angle  view- 
lens;  one  pair  No.  2  Morrison  Stereo.  Lenses; 
one  4-4  Steinheil  lens,  cheap ;  one  9x13  back- 
ground, cheap;  one  8x10  background,  new; 
one  6x8  cottage  window;  one  organ,  profile  set 
piece;  one  Eastlake  mantel,  set  piece;  one 
staircase. 

Wanted. — One  4-4  gem  box,  and  four  J  size 
Darlot  lenses ;  one  i  or  i  size  portrait  copying 
lens;  one  Marcy's  sciopticon ;  good  posing 
chairs,  etc. 

The  above  goods  are  all  in  first-class  order, 
some  are  entirely  new,  but  not  in  use.  For  terms 
apply  to  C.  M.  French, 

Garrettsville,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio. 


Wanted  to  Buy. — A  20  x  24  double  swing, 
cone  bellows,  view  box  ;  must  be  as  good  as  new. 
Also  lenses  to  suit  above.  State  fully  what  make 
and  company,  and  lowest  cash  price. 

Charles  Weitfle, 
377  Larimer  St.,  Denver,  Col. 


Wanted. — A  competent  A  No.  1  man  to  run  a 
good  gallery,  must  be  a  good  operator  and 
printer  and  first-class  retoucher;  temperate  and 
well  recommended.  To  such  a  one,  good  wages 
and  a  permanent  place.  Send  photograph  of 
self,  sample  of  retouching,  experience  had,  and 
wages  wanted,  to 

Charles  AVeitfle, 
377  Larimer  St.,  Denver,  Col. 
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Wanted. — A  quick  systematic  man  to  take 
charge  of  getting  out  orders  in  a  western  stock- 
house  ;  must  be  posted,  and  have  good  reference. 
Apply  to  E.  L.  Wilson,  912  Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, in  writing,  giving  reference,  age,  and 
salary  wanted. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

Devotes  58  pages  to  instructions  in  posing  and 
lighting  the  figure.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


A  Rare  Chance  to  Leaen  Short-hand.— 
Rowell  &  Hickeox,  the  publishers  of  the  American 
Short-hand  Writer,  have  opened  the  most  com- 
plete school  of  short-hand  in  the  United  States 
at  Boston,  Mass. 

For  $1.50  they  will  send  this  year's  volume  of 
their  magazine,  containing  a  full  course  in  pho- 
nography, and  correct  the  lesson  exercises  of  all 
subscribers  by  mail,  free.  This  offer  holds  good 
until  January  1st,  when  the  price  of  subscription 
is  to  be  advanced  to  $2.50.  When  the  fact  is 
known  that  a  full  course  of  instruction  taken  at 
their  school  in  Boston  costs  $75,  the  rare  chance 
afforded  by  this  extraordinary  offer  may  be 
realized.  Short-hand  clerks,  not  expert,  com- 
mand a  salary  of  $75  a  month  upwards,  while 
the  standard  prices  paid  for  law  reporting  is  $10 
a  day.  Why  not  get  up  a  class  in  phonography 
here  to  learn  through  this  medium  ?  We  will 
head  the  list  ourselves,  and  receive  and  forward 
subscriptions  for  the  Short-hand  Writer. 

December  1st,  1881. 


Will  Mr.  Henry  Morgan,  who  used  to  be  of 
the  firm  of  Morgan  &  Rowley,  and  then  later 
Morgan  &  Taylor,  and  then  later  still  Morgan  & 
Meyer,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  send  his  address  to 
his  friend  Charles  W.  Hearn, 

514  Congress  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


No.  18. 


No.  18. 


VIGNETTE 

PAPERS, 
WAYMOUTH'S. 
The  old  form  of  No.  18,  AVaymouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  neto 
pear-shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  dozen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY. 


No.  18. 


Gihon's  Opaque. — As  a  rule,  photographers 
are  familiar  with  this  most  convenient  article  of 
gallery  use,  but,  doubtless,  there  are  some  who 
still  are  unacquainted  with  it.  It  is  just  what 
it  claims  to  be,  and  so  announces  on  the  wrapper 
of  each  box:  "A  dense,  non-actinic  paint,  for 
stopping  out  imperfect  backgrounds,  or  defective 
skies  in  negatives,  for  coating  the  inside  of  lenses 
or  other  brass  work,  etc."  It  is  an  invaluable 
article,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  photo- 
graphic establishment  in  the  country,  whether 
large  or  small.  A  photographer  lately  remarked 
to  us,  "  Gihon's  Opaque  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold."  This  sounds  rather  exaggerated,  as  a 
cake  of  the  compound  is  quite  large,  and  of  some 
weight ;  still  it  is  most  valuable,  and  its  place  can 
be  filled  by  no  other  article  now  in  the  market. 

That  Opaque  is  very  generally  used,  and  that 
its  use  is  daily  growing  was  proved  to  us  on  a 
recent  visit  to  New  York.  In  the  store  of  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company,  we  noticed  a  large 
pile  of  these  neat  little  packages,  and  on  inquiry 
were  assured  that  the  demand  was  very  large, 
and  steadily  increasing. 

To  those  who  have  not  tried  opaque,  we  would 
say,  send  fifty  cents  to  your  stock-dealer  and  get 
a  cake.  You  will  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along 
without  it.    Sold  by  all  dealers. 


REMOVAL! 

The  Eagle  Stock-House,  which  for  the  past 
four  years  has  been  located  at  No.  9  West  Fourth 
St.,  will  remove.  May  1st,  to  No.  250  Mercer  St., 
New  York,  where  with  increased  stock,  more 
room,  and  greater  facilities  for  prompt  shipping, 
the  needs  of  the  fraternity  will  be  attended  to 
with  despatch  unequalled  by  any  house  in  the 
trade.     Bargain  list  issued  soon. 

Address,  until  May  1st, 

George  Murphy, 

9  West  4th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Will  then  move  around  the  corner. 
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A  PLACE  FOR  YOUR  DICTIONARY, 
A  PLACE  FOR  YOUR  NEWSPAPERS, 
A  PLACE  FOR  YOUR  PERIODICALS, 

And  an  ornament  for  your  house,  all  in  one, 

THE  NOYES  DICTIONARY  HOLDER. 
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I  OFFER  the  following  photographic,  etc.,  ap- 
paratus for  sale  at  half  the  market  price.  One 
solar  camera  (on  casters);  Jamin  4-4  lens,  with 
view  tube  ;  one  4-4  New  York  optical  works  ;  one 
pair  of  Harrison's  globe  lenses;  one  pair  of 
Dallmeyer's  stereo,  rectilinear  (2^^  inch  focus); 
one  pair  of  Dallmeyer's  (with  Diffusion  adjust- 
ment) 4  inch  focus;  a  pair  of  Dallmeyer's  view 
lenses  (6  inch  focus);  view  lens  (Voigtlander) ; 
dark  room  on  wheels:  two  other  kinds;  one 
changing  box  holding  eighteen  plates,  stereo- 
scopic; Sarony's  head  rest,  and  other  kinds; 
one  telescope  (astronomical  and  terrestrial);  one 
compound  microscope  (extra  objectives),  etc., 
etc.     Apply  to 

I.  TOWLER, 

Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


"Wilson's  Photographies. 
Price,  $4.00. 


Ready. 


Wanted. — To  purchase  or  rent,  a  gallery  in  a 
city  of  ten  thousand  or  more.  Give  particulars, 
business  done,  etc.         Address 

M.  L.  Hardwick, 
394  Marcy  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

To  acconitnodate  those  who  have  old  apparatus ,  etc., 
to  EXCHANGE  {not  sell)j  we  offer  to  insert  advertise- 
ments in  this  colu-inn  at  the  low  rate  of  i^  cents  per 
line  (of  seven  -words),  or  fraction  of  a  line.  It  will 
be  found  a  cheap  and  helpful  way  of  "unloading" 
useless  articles  about  your  studio  for  better  ones.  Cash 
to  accompany  all  advertisetnents . 

AVouLD  like  to  exchange  four  cabinets,  also 
four  card  photos,  with  every  photographer  as 
samples  for  my  collection.     Send  to 

C.  A.  Stacey, 
Box  340,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  charge  for  advertisements  under  this  head;  liviited 
to  four  lines.     Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 

A  portrait  painter  who  can  give  life-like  and 
artistic  pictures,  and  correct  likenesses,  wishes  a 
situation  for  summer  months  at  a  popular  summer 
resort.  Is  proficient  in  all  branches  of  negative 
and  photo,  retouching  in  oil  and  water  colors 
and  crayon,  on  albumen  and  plain  paper,  and 
can  meet  the  requirements  of  all  classes  of  patrons. 
Address  Marie  Duclese,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

By  a  first-class  artist  in  crayon,  oil,  and  water 
colors,  who  is  also  a  good  operator  and  printer, 
in  photo,  gallery  at  a  live  summer  resort.  Would 
take  entire  management  of  such  a  gallery  for 
city  photographer.  Is  a  steady,  reliable  person, 
and  can  make  business.  Address  .J.  F.  Douglas, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

By  a  person  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  ten 
months'  experience  in  a  gallery,  and  two  months 
in  a  copying  establishment,  doing  the  copying. 
Can  retouch  (fair),  tone,  print,  etc.;  best  of 
recommendation  as  to  character.  South  pre- 
ferred. Address  C.  S.  McBride,  Ravenna,  Portage 
Co.,  Ohio.     P.  0.  Box  12.S. 

By  a  reliable  and  trusty  workman,  to  operate, 
print,  or  retouch  ;  or  can  color  in  water  colors  or 
ink.  A  permanent  situation  wanted.  Address 
M.,  care  of  Edward  L.  Wilson,  'J14  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia. 

By  a  first-class  retoucher  and  finisher,  in  some 
good  gallery  in  Ohio.  Have  had  four  years'  ex- 
perience in  all  branches  of  the  business.  W.  F. 
Bramby,  Salem,  Col.  Co.,  Ohio. 

By  a  first-class  operator  and  manipulator  in 
all  branches  of  photography.  Also  by  a  general 
assistant,  one  year's  experience.  Lock  Box  102, 
St.  Albans,  Vt. 

As  operator  and  genera,l  workman.  Can  fur- 
nish, if  desired,  a  first-class  photographic  outfit. 
For  references  and  samples,  address  Photog- 
rapher, Box  .'504,  Hartford,  Conn. 

By  a  young,  unmarried  man  as  operator; 
understands  the  business  thoroughly,  and  can 
do  first-class  work.  Samples  furnished.  Ad- 
dress A.  McF.,  Box  1136,  Altoona,  Pa. 

A  lady  negative  retoucher  is  desirous  of  pro- 
curing a  situation ;  reference  given  if  required. 
Address,  stating  terms,  L.,  Norristown  P.  0.,  Pa. 
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J.  L.  C-L1A.RK., 

Bold  and  Silver  REnNER, 

ASSATER  AHD  SfEEP-SMELTER, 


REMOVED  TO 


823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jm-  RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 


REFERS    TO,    BY    PERMISSION: 

John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

The  Improved  Photograph  Cover. 

IT  SERVES  AliL  THE  PURPOSES   OF  AN   ALBUM. 

It  is  made  with  expanding  back,  so  that  from  six  to  twenty-four  pictures  may  be  in- 
serted in  one  cover.  The  pictures  are  mounted  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  strips  of  linen 
or  strong  paper,  o^  the  proper  width,  are  pasted  on  one  edge,  by  which  the  picture  is  inserted 
and  held  in  place  in  the  cover  by  a  paper  fastener.  For  binding  together  views  of  your  town 
or  city,  or  portraits  of  celebreties,  they  are  very  neat.  The  following  is  a  list  of  sizes  and 
prices,  without  cards : 

For  Photographs.                           Per  doz.       Per  hundred.           For  Photographs.                        Per  doz.      Per  hundred. 
Card  Size, $1.50     $10.00  Cabinet  Size, $3.35     $13.00 

EXTRA  HEAVY  COVERS. 

5-8  Size, 4.50     33.00  4-4:  Size, 6.00     40.00 

8-10   "     8.00     56.50  11-14   "    9.00     65.00 

Special  sizes  made  to  order.     Samples  mailed  at  dozen  prices.     Se7id/or  some. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestuut  St.,  Philada. 

ALBERT  MOORE  ■^  SOLAR  EEAR6ER, 

THE  LONGEST,   LARGEST,   AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  street,  Philadelphia, 

""^  A   NEW   CATALOGUE   OF 

LAHTERN  SLIDESin.ANTERNS 

READ  IT.     IB  CENTS  IN  STAMPS. 

TELLS  OF  GASES  WITHOUT  BAGS,  NEW  LISTS  OF  SLIDES, 

THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  THE  LANTERN,  NEW  LANTERNS. 

Liantern  Lovers  should  be  sure  to  Examine  it. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  «&  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE   PHOTOGRAPHER  TO   HIS  PATRONS 

Is  a  neat  little  leaflet  of  twelve  pages  of  the  size  of  the  four  pages  below.  It  tells  your  patrons  what  you  want  them 
to  see  on  Photography  as  an  Art;  When  to  Come;  Ho^v  to  Come;  How  to  Dress;  How  to 
Behave ;   aixd  ahout  Children,  Business,  Frames,  Copying,  Coloring,  and  Prices. 


"There's  Millions  in  it." 


Photographers  op  America  : 

Id  these  times  of  competition  we  all  want 
something  to  stir  up  business.  It  is  believed 
that  no  means  of  advertising,  half  so  good,  was 
ever  offered  to  photographers,  as  that  acceptable 
little  leaflet, 

"The  Photographer  to  his  Patrons." 

Its  utility  and  usefulness  are  proven  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  demanded  and  translated 
into  Spanish  and  German  ;  that  over 

1,000,000  copies  have  been  sold, 

and  that  hundreds  of  photographers  have  written 
to  the  author,  testifying  to  its  great  value  as  a 
positive  huainess-hringer. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy,  and 
ask  you,  for  your  own  interest,  to  read  it  care- 
fully all  through.  I  have,  since  its  publication, 
issued  two  other  works  of  a  similar  character — 
Pretty  Faces,  at  half  the  price ;  and  Something 
New,  at  the  same  price.  But  the  choice  still 
seems  to  be  for  the  old  favorite,  and  I  am  still 
supplying  it  continually.  The  sample  herewith 
is  of  a  lot  lately  printed;  and  I  desire  to  call 
your  especial  attention  to  a  method  which  will 
secure  you  all  the  advantages  of  this  work  as  an 
(i) 


advertisement,  and  yet  cost  you  little  or  nothing. 
The  four  pages  of  the  cover  are  yours,  to  use  for 
tohat  you  please.  You  only  need  the  first  page 
for  yourself.  Get  advertisements  from  your 
neighbors,  at  a  proportionate  figure,  for  the  rest, 
and  your  leaflets  cost  you  only  the  expense  of 
distribution. 

Messrs.  Albert  &  Son,  Alexandria,  La.,  have 
seven  advertisers,  another  recently  had  eight. 
From  six  of  them  he  got  $1.75  each,  and  from 
two,  $2.25  each;  making  $15— the  cost  of  1000 
leaflets.     Examine  the  copy  herewith. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Norman,  Natchez,  Miss.,  who  has 
adopted  the  same  plan,  writes,  viz.:  "As  an  ad- 
vertising medium  the  leafllets  have  no  equal. 
Two  hours  secured  me  seven  advertisements, 
amounting  to  $17.50,  leaving  me  $5.00  balance 
for  express  charges ;  thus  securing  me  1000 
leaflets  for  nothing.  With  a  little  energy  any 
photographer  can  secure  cards  enough  from  his 
friends  to  pay  for  all  the  leaflets  he  requires,  and 
he  should  not  be  without  them.  I  have  not  only 
seen,  but  felt,  the  result  of  using  them." 

Mr.  L.  B.  Truax,  Swanton,  Vt.,  writes,  viz.: 
''  The  leaflets  have  been  received  and  prove  a 
decided  benefit  to  me.  I  consider  them  the  best 
advertising  medium  I  have  yet  found.  The 
merchants  who  advertised  on  the  covers  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  ojiinion ;  one  of  whom  went  to 
(ii) 


the  expense  of  hiring  a  man  and  team  to  dis- 
tribute then  in  adjoining  towns.  I  shall,  un- 
doubtedly, want  more  when  these  are  gone.  I 
got  $13.50  for  the  advertisements." 

We  endeavor  to  get  them  up  in  attractive  and 
elegant  style;  and  in  order  to  protect  those  who 
use  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  we  have 
copyrighted  them,  and  trust  no  one  will  attempt 
their  degradation  by  cheap  and  badly-made 
copies  of  them.  We  can  print  them  as  cheap  as 
any  one  can  for  the  quality,  and  have 

EEOENTLT  EEDUOED  THE  PEICES 
to  the  following  scale : 

500  copies, $9  00 

1000      "  15  00 

3000      "  36  00 

5000      "  50  00 

Some  photographers  have  had  as  many  as  25,000, 
using  them  continually.  Please  look  into  the 
matter,  and  send  on  your  orders  for  all  seasons. 

We  supply,  free  of  charge,  several  beautiful 
fancy  cuts  for  the  covers ;  but  where  three  of  the 
pages  are  covered  with  other  matter,  the  style  of 
the  present  sample  is  the  neatest.  You  can  have 
your  own  choice. 

As  already  said,  these  leaflets  are  used  all  over 
the  country,  often  by  our  leading  photographers, 
from  some  of  whom  were  received  the  following 
'estimonials. 

(  iii  ) 


KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  THIS 


TESTIMONIALS: 

"Send  5000  in  English  and  2000  in  German." 
Jno.  a.  Scholten,  St.  Louis. 

"Let  me  have  a  lot  as  soon  as  printed." — J. 
F.  Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"  It  works  satisfactorily  in  every  way."— A.  N. 
Ha rdy,  Boston.  (Mr.  Hardy  has  had  4  or  5  lots.) 

"  They  are  the  best  business-cards  a  photog- 
rapher can  have."— T.  S.  Estabrooke,  N.  Y. 

EDWAED    L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher, 
912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 

■      (iv) 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 
the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 


K- 

K 

r 
S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 

Douilass^Tlioinpii&Co. 

"Great  Central," 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  111. 

JAMES  H.  SMITH,' 

Quincy, 

.  111. 

H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo.  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 

J.  C.  SOffiEEVILLE, 

St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

SCOYILL  MANF'fi  CO,, 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 

D.  TUCKER  &  CO, 

Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

BLESSING  &  BRO., 

Galveston, 

Texas. 

O.H.OODMAN&OO. 

Boston,  Mass. 

f  ILSON,  HOOD  &  CO, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 

WM,  J,  HAZENSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 

Photo.    Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 

THEO,  SCHUMANN, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

■\ 

OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

G.     BODE, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 

W.D.GATCHEL, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
< 

h 
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GET  THE  BEST! 

CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S 

ST.    LOUIS 

Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

WARRANTED  PERFECT, 

With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 

FOR    SALE    BY 


G.  GENNERT,  105  WiUiam  St.,  New 
DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON   &   CO., 

Chicago. 
N.  C.  THAYER  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON,  Chicago. 
C.  J.  RICE,  Chicago. 
W.  D.  GATCHEL,  Cincinnati. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati  and 

Columbus,  0.  [viUe,  Ky. 

W.  D.   GATCHEL   &  CO.,   Louis- 
J.  V.  ESCOTT  &  SONS,  LouisviUe. 


York,  Agent  for  the  Eastern  States. 
MULLETT  BROS.,  Kansas  City,Mo. 
H.  A.  HYATT,  St.  Louis. 
WM.  J.  HAZENSTAB,  St.  Louis. 
JAS.  C.  SOMERVILLE,  St.  Louis. 
H.  LIEBER  &  CO,,  Indianapolis. 
JAS.  H.  SMITH,  Quincy,  Ills. 
G.  MOSES,  New  Orleans. 
S.  T.  BLESSING,  New  Orleans. 
ZIMMERMAN  BROS.,  St.  Paul. 
GUSTAVUS  BODE,  Milwaukee. 
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'W-  BY  'hi- 

0.  W.  HEAEN, 

Author  of  "  Practical  Printer.' 


SIX  FINE  CABINET  AND  PROMENADE  PORTRAIT  STUDIES. 

AMONG  OTHER  THINGS  IT  CONTAINS. 

Suggestions  on  the  Choice  of  Albumen  Paper — All  the  Best  Silvering  Baths,  and  Methods  of  treating  the  same — 
New  Views  on  the  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Time  of  Floating — The  Different  Effects  Caused  by  the  Time 
of  Floating — How  to  Tell  when  Paper  is  Floated  too  Long  or  too  Short  a  Time — Table  for  Time  of  Floating  Paper 
under  all  Circumstances — The  Importance  of  Care  in  Printing  in  Varied  Ways — The  Important  Relation  Printing 
from  the  Negative  Bears  to  the  Toning  Bath — Fast  Printing — Dialogue  between  "Joe"  and  a  Friend — The  Way  to 
Success  in  Toning  Lies  in  Printing — The  Different  Effects  Caused  in  Printing  by  the  Preparation  of  the  Silver  Bath 
— The  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Printing  from  the  Negative,  and  from  this  to  the  Toning  Bath — Acetate  of 
Silver — Success  or  Failure  in  Toning  Caused  by  the  Strength,  Purity,  and  Alkalinity  of  the  Silver  Bath — Harmony, 
its  Importance  in  Photography — Why  its  Neglect  Causes  such  Disastrous  Results — The  Beautiful  in  Toning,  and 
How  to  Obtain  it — A  Few  Hints  About  Managing  Toning  Baths — Formulae  for  Printing  "  Our  Studies,"  as  Given 
under  Respective  Headings — Impurities  of  Toning  Baths — How  it  Affects  the  Toning,  and  How  to  Remedy  such 
Baths — Fixing  and  Washing — Brilliancy  of  the  Finished  Picture  Attained  by  the  Final  Washing — Various  and  Valu- 
able Hints  about  Finishing  the  Photographs,  etc.,  etc. 


Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.50,  by  any  stock-dealer,  or  by 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS.     ASK  TO  SEE  IT. 


SIINT 


HI'S 


VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING   FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

{Patent  Applied  for.) 

J.  F.SINGHI,  Inventor. 

The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1,50. 

See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  1 88 1,  or  in  Wilson'' s 
Photographies. 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL    DEALERS, 
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AN  OLD  ESTABLISHMENT  WITH  A 

NEW  BRAND  OF  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 


OLEMONS'  BRAND  OF 

ALBUMEN  ANB  MATT  SURFACE,  SALTED, 
PAPERS. 

Our  "Extra  Brilliant"  Albumen  Papers,  Pearl,  White  and  Pink,  also  our  Matt 
Surface  (Salted)  Papers,  can  now  be  had  at 

$35.00  per  Ream ;  90  cts.  per  Dozen ;  10  cts.  extra  per  mail. 

iSend  in  your  orders  at  once.     Address 
JOHN  R.  CLEMONS,  915  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LIGHT  IN  THE  DARK  ROOM. 

CARBUTT'S   MULTUM  IN   PARVO   LANTERN. 


(patent  APPLIED  FOR.) 


Lantern  arranged  for  developing,  and  after  fixing. 
Lantern  arranged  for  making  positives  by  contact.  examining  negative  by  opal  light. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  this  Lantern :  It  is  simple  and  easy  to  manage,  nothing 
complicated,  yet  has  three  separate  and  distinct  forms  of  light,  and  can  be  used  for  seven  or  more  different  operations 
in  photography.  It  is  adapted  for  the  use  of  either  oil  or  gas  ;  is  provided  with  coal-oil  lamp,  an  improved  patent 
burner,  and  silvered  reflector,  is  about  nine  inches  square  by  fourteen  high,  with  8  x  10  light  of  deep  ruby  glass  in 
front,  and  hood  for  protecting  the  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  red  light.  A  fuller  descriptive  circular  sent  on  receipt  of 
postal  and  address. 

Price,  $6.00,  boxed,  ready  for  shipment. 

Can  be   ordered   of  any   dealer  in   Photographic   Materials,  or   direct  from   the    Inventor, 

JOHN  CARBUTT, 
Manufacturer  of  Sronio- Gelatine  Dry  Plates,  Philadelphia. 
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^^^    DRESD/?^ 


BRILLIANT 


ENP 


AV^^ 


FREE  from  BLISTERS  and  IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 
Qr.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Sutter. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir  :  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 

G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  Eagle  Brand  Albumen  Paper.  I  am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tqne  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sutter. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
8Ko  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR   SALE   BY   ALL   DEALERS. 
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1882. 

Photographers' 

Booksellers, 
Stationers, 

and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photographers'  Monthly 

Bureau  of  Information 


188  2. 

"We  are 

MERCHANTS 

in 

ALL  REQUISITES 
PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass,  Thiompson  &  Co. 

No8.  229  &  231  State  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS. 
HENRY  G.  THOMPSON. 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beehe's,  Cramer  &  Norden's,  Eastman's,  Carbutt's. 
Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash  trade,  believing  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 
system. 

With  us,  cash  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  5  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  offer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands. 
Our  Warerooms  are  commodious, located  conveniently 
s—  for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.  We  deal  in  nothing  but 
supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 


ACTS  2)JJS-ECTiJrupon  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  hy  a  nat- 
ural process  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  ME3IAMMABLE  CUMES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

HAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Kt.  Kev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  Hon. 
Wm.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  hy  permission. 

IS  STRONGLY  ENDORSED:  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Observer. 
"  The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing."— ^rr^Awr's  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TM E A  TMEN T  contams  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FREE :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DES.  STAEKEY  &  PALEN,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON  PACIFIC  COAST. 

We  have  established  a  depository  of  our  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  oflSce  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

"  HEALTH  AND  LIFE,"  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKE Y  &  PALEN, 
Nos.  n09  and  UU  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OF  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPARE  RESULTS 
Circulars  How  To  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

OHAS.  COOPER  &  CO., 

194  Worth  St,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


COLORISTS' 

GUIDE 

THE 


By  the  late  JOHN  L.  6IH0B 


•^PHOTOfiRAPHIC  COLORIHe* 


The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  in- 
structions on  all  the  new  and  improved  methods — for 
like  photography  itself,  photo,  coloring  has  improved 
and  progressed — has  led  to  the  publication  of  the  above. 


ITS    CONTENTS    ARE: 

Chap.  v.  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints 
that  are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 
VII.  The    Production   of  Ivory- 
types. 
VIII.  The  Crystal  Ivorytype. 
IX.  Crayon  Work. 
X.  Negative  Retouching. 
XI.  About  Matters  so  far  For- 
gotten. 
XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective. 

J(^  The  last  chapter  is  on  a  suij'ect  entirely  new  and/resh,  and  is  finely  illrtstrated. 


Chap.  I.   On  India-ink  Work. 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Con- 
sidered in  the  Application 
of  Colors. 

III.  The  Materials  used  in  Fin- 
ishing Photographs  with 
Water  Colors. 

IV.  Water-color  Painting  as  Ap- 
plied to  Photographs. 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price ^ 
$1,50  per  copy. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 

^  FMOTO.  PUBLISBEB, 

912  &;  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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IMPORTANT   TO   PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


ONLY^M^BEST     GOODS 

ARE 

COUNTERFEITED ! 


IT  DON'T  PAY  TO  IMITATE   INFERIOR   ONES. 

Extra  Brilliant  ''S.  &  M."  Paper, 

Extra  Brilliant "  N.  P.  A."  Paper, 

Extra  Brilliant  Cross  Sword  Paper, 

Have  all  been  counterfeited,  and  cheaper  goods  imposed 
upon  Photographers. 


NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE  AKE  GENUINE 

Unless  the  water-mark  is  seen,  in  each  case,  by  looking 
through  the  paper: 

"S.  &  M."  in  the  '*S.  &  M."  Paper, 

"N.  P.  A."  in  the  ''N.  P.  A."  Paper, 

"Cross  Swords"  in  the  Cross  Sword  Paper. 

THE  STAMP  in  the  COMER  DON'T  PEOVE  ANYTHING, 
Look  THROUGH  the  paper. 


E.  &   H.  T.  ANTHONY  &   CO., 

591   BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  ALBUMENIZED  PAPERS. 


I 
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-Hlc  UNPRECEDENTED  SALES  INCREASING  EVERY  M0NTH.3le<- 


WATMOUTH'S  VI6NETTE  PAPERS. 


No.  15>^, 

THE 

Orinslij  Patten, 

PEAR  SHAPE 

NoTw-  Ready, 

$1.00  PER  DOZ. 

They  are  not  clumsy  ;  do  not 
break:  are  always  ready :  cost 
but  little,  atid  are  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They 
need  but  one  adjustment  toprint 
any  quantity.  They  entirely 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and 
troublesome  methods,  either 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton. 


19  Sizes 


AEE 


Now  Made 

Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  Belo^w. 


They  are  printed  in  black 
for  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
red  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones. 
Directio7is  for  use  accompany 
each  parcel. 


SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY. 

The  Yignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  Thej'  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  OEMSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIOIVAL  AlVD  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"  First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
'great  saving  of  time." — "They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  them  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way."- — "I  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "  I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  e.\perience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
^anything  I  have  ever  used." — "  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested ; 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner." — "  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO  SELL  THEM! 


ALL  STOCK-B  EALERS 


INCREASE 
THEIR 


ORDEES  LARGELY 


EVERT 
MONTH 


See  what  they  will  do,  in  the  pictures  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  for  June,  1881. 


PRICES  : 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 $0  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  for  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »                  »       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

"     8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  15J^,  assorted  sizes  and  colors.  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

"     16,17,18,                                  »                  ),             »        Half            »                »                      »                »       125 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PhHad'a. 

^OR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

To.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 
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A.  M.   COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURE   ALL    KLJVDS    OF 

CARDS  and  CARDBOARDS 

FOE 

HOTOGRAPHER 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


FOE 


P    JHjii,  JTi  Jn  U*    M      Jl     F'  JE"  ' 


WAREHOUSE  : 

527  ARCH  STREET, 
522   CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE   LISTS   ON   APPLICATION. 
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JOHN   G.  HOOD. 


ESTABIilSHED    1865. 


WM.  D.  H.  WILSON. 


^SON,    HOOD    <& 

\V   V  »^  825  Arch  Street,  ^^  (J 

PHILADELPHIA, 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THK 

LONDON,  1851.  LONDON,  J.862.  PARIS,  1867. 


ennial,  1876 


Centennial,  1876. 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


"WE  HAVE 

NOW 
IN  STOCK 


Portrait  Lenses,  from  1-4:  to  8  x  10. 
Cabinet  Lenses,  JVos.  2  and  3. 
Card  Lenses,  ]Vos.  1,  2,  and  3. 
Triplets,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
[  Synimetricals.    Rapid  Symmetricals. 


Instantaneous  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Medium  Ang;le  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Stereosraphic  Lenses,  all  sizes. 
New  Universal  Lens. 


Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  erer 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.   We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 

Steinheil's  Sons'  aTlanatio  Lenses. 

We  now  have  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  prices  : 


'So.  5—10x13  8ize,...13>^  incli  focus,...  $70  00 
»     6—13x16      »      ...16J<      »  »       ...  110  00 

»     7—18x33      »      300  00 

»     8—30x34     »      359  00 


No.  1—  1-4  size, 3>^  inch  focus, $35  00 

»     3—  1-3      ..       514:        »  »        30  00 

»     3— 4:-4      »      7  »  »        45  00 

»     4— 8xlO  1)       ...101^       »  »        60  00 

Nos.  1  and  3  are  in  matcbed  pairs  for  stereoscopic  vrork. 
We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicit  your  orders.     Always  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMERA  BOXES  made  by 
AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENDINGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 

■WE  MANUFACTURE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Photo.  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Vieuus, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Sixteen  Years,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 

Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton,    Solar  and  Contact  Printing, 
Oremer's  French  Lubricator,    Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade. 

fi@^  ILLUSTEATED  PEIOE  LISTS  TEEE  TO  ALL  APPLIOANTS.-^g 
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B  BEEBE  B 

Gelatine  Dry  Plates. 

The  attention  of  photographers  is  called  to  the  eminently  good  qualities  of 
these  plates,  both  for  STUDIO  AND  LANDSCAPE  WORK. 

They  are  prepared  with  the  utmost  care  and  skill  by  experienced  heads  and 
hands,  and  are  guaranteed  first-class. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Chicago,  November  7th,  1881. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Beebe. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  regard  to  the  quality  of  your 
gelatin-bromide  plates,  I  can  cheerfully  testify 
to  the  excellent  qualities  they  possess.  In  fact, 
I  have  made  some  of  my  very  best  pictures  on 
them,  and  I  continually  use  them  in  my  studios. 
Yours  truly,         H.  Rocher. 

Chicago,  November  7,  1881. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Beebe. 

Dear  Sir  :  Having  tested  your  plates,  I  find 
them  "tip-top."  They  develop  with  plenty  of 
pluck,  clean  and  ra2nd. 

Yours  very  truly,         Joshua  Smith. 


Chicago,  November  7th,  1881. 
In  speaking  of  the  "  Beebe "  plate,  I  would 
say  that  I  have  used  them  with  other  plates  and 
find  them  just  as  good  as  any  I  have  used. 

J.  F.  Edgeworth. 

OSHKOSH,  1881. 

I  cheerfully  recommend  the  "Beebe"  as  first- 
class  in  every  respect,  and  so  long  as  they  keep  up 
to  the  present  standard  I  shall  use  no  other. 

Cook  Ely. 

Chicago,  1881. 
I  never  made  finer  negatives  than  those  on 
the  "Beebe"  plate.  P.  B.  Greene. 


PRICES. 


Size. 


Per  Doz. 


3^x41, $0  80 


4  x5, 


1    15 


4i-x5J, 1  25 


4^x6  J, 
5   x6, 


1  60 
1  Q5 


5   x7,       2  15 


5   x8, 


2  25 


Size.  Per  Doz. 

6Jx8J, $3  00 

8xlO, 4  50 

10x12, 6  50 

11x14, 8  50 

14x17,  double-thick  glass,  .1200 

18x22,  "            "            "         22  00 

20x24,  "            "            "         28  00 


With   premises   enlarged   and   improved  we  are  now  able  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  to  suj)ply  the  trade  generally. 

Address  the  manufacturers  of  THE  "BEEBE"  DEY  PLATE, 

THE  CHICAGO  DRY  PLATE  MFC.  CO., 

2228  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

"  To  those  desiring  to  make  their  own  plates,  The  Chicago  Dry  Plate  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  ofier 

BEEBE'S  SPECIAL  GELATINE,  Per  Lb.  $2.50. 

This  is  the  specially  prepared  gelatine  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  '  Beebe 
Plate,'  and  is  the  result  of  many  months  careful  experimenting." 
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^^iSEii,  PI0T06RAPI  TRimERS ! 


t  ° 
•5  ^ 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Straight    Cut  Trimmer 
when  in  use.    PBICE,  50   CENTS. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
use.     PBICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1.00. 


3:BI  rg-SOKT'S     C3^XJIX>  ess- 
made  OF  SHEETTRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regular  SizeS  always  on  hand  at  lo  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 


OVALS. 


2x2| 
2ix3i 

2fx3f 
2ix4i 


3fx4f 
3fx4f 
3|x4f 

3|x5i 

4x5f 

4|x6| 


5x7 

5|:X7i 

5fx7| 

5|x7| 

6x8 


61x81- 
6^x8^ 

7x9 
7^x91 
7|x9| 
7|x9i 


SQUAEE  OE  EOUND  COENEEED. 


2tVx3|  2^5^x31  2fx4^-  4x5| 

2|x3|  2^5^x31-  2^x4|        4^x5| 

2|x3|  2fx4|  ^:s.bl        3^x6 

2,5x311  4x6^ 

FOB  STEREOGEAPHS. 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 


3f^x3f,  3x3         3^1^ x3f,  3x3 


3x3 


The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  is  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture, 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  Substitutes  for  the  Knife  for  Trimming 

Photographs,  and  do  the  tvork  much  more  expeditiously  and  elegantly. 

They  Save  Titne,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  at 
once.     For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

all  DeMsi         EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


! 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  Se  CO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIGTLANDBR    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  TJSTOlSrDERFUL 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOR 

WORK.  FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


PORTEAITS.     ^Ml0t  ^tUM       VIEWS. 

CAMERA    BOXES 

OF    SUPEKIOK    QUALITY    AND    AT    VEKY    LOW    PEICES. 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds, 
Card  Stock, 

French  and  English  Glass, 
B.  P.  C.  Glass, 


Velvet  Passepartouts, 
Chemicals, 
Stereoscopes, 
Frames. 


?4 


P»jw  ^Mt^rtt  #life. 


Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 
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AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By    LYMAN    G.    BIGELOW. 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edition,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new 
one  at  less  cost,  and  now  at  a  REDUCED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 
EEADING  MATTEE.  PHOTO.  ILLUSTKATIONS. 


I.  Introductory. 
II.  Artistic  Light. 

III.  Balance  of  Lines. 

IV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

V.  Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 
VI.    Composition,  Rules  and  Maxims. 
VII.    TAe  Studio. 
VIII.  Formula  well  proved  and  used  by 
the  author  in  producing  the  work 
employed  to  illustrate  his  book. 
IX.   Printing  and  toning  formulcs. 


Together  ivitli  a  plan   of 
49*  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  capital 


1 .  Cloud  Portrait. 

2.  Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 

3.  Cabinet,  plain — boy  on  a  velocipede. 

4.  Promenade^  lady  [interior). 

5.  Promenade,  lady  [moonlight). 

6.  Cabinet,  gentle?)ian  [bust), 

7.  Cabinet,  lady  (f  length). 

8.  Cabinet,  lady  [bust). 

9.  Cabinet,  lady  (f  lefigth). 

10.  Promenade,  group. 

1 1 .  Promenade,  group. 

12.  Promenade,  seaside. 

Mr  Blgelow's  Skyllgbt. 
Instructions  for  producing;  tliem.''®|L 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  PabUsher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


STUDIES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS, 

FROM  THE  CELEBRATED  PAINTINGS  IN  THE  DRESDEN  GALLERIES, 

AT  VERY   LOW   PRICES. 

In  portfolios  of  25  and  50  subjects.  35  subjects  at  $16.50,  $10.50,  $9,  $6,  $5,  and  $4. 
50  subjects,  G%x9%,  at  $6.50.  Priced  according  to  binding  and  size.  Tbe  sizes  are  three, 
as  follows:   On  sheet  6  }/ix9>^,  11x14;,  and  18^x35}^, 

LIST  OF  PHOTOTYPE  SUBJECTS  SUPPLIED  IN  THE  POETPOLIOS  OF  50. 


Madonna. — Holbein. 

Magdalen. —  Corregio. 

Magdalen. — Battoni. 

The  Three  Sisters. — Palma  Vecchio. 

Venus. — Palma  Vecchio. 

Expulsion  of  Hagar. —  Van  der  Werff. 

Madonna  and  Child. — Murillo. 

Christ  with  Wine  and  Bread. — Carlo 

Cecelia. —  Carlo  Dolci.  [Dolci. 

The  Rain  of  Gold. —  Van  Dyck. 

Fruhstuck. — Rembrandt . 

The  Magdalen. — Rotari. 

The  Vestal  Angelica. — Kaufftnan. 

Leda  and  the  Swan. — Michael  Angela. 

The  Adultress. — Hofmann. 

Cherubs. — Raphael. 

Spinners. — Kurzbauer. 


Farmers  Quarreling. — Brouwer. 
Cleopatra. — Var  atari. 
Madonna  San  Sisto. — Raphael. 
Madonna  della  Sedia. — Raphael. 
Birth  of  Christ. — Corregio. 
Marriage  at  Cana. — Paul  Veronese. 
Sleeping  Venus. —  Titian. 
Love  with  Dart — Raphael  Mengs. 
The  players. — Carravagio. 
The  Playing  Children. —  Vogel. 
Charles  I.  of  England. —  Van  Dyck 
Queen  of  Charles  I.  of  England — Van 
Venus. — Guicio  Reni.  \Dyck. 

The  Hermit  Reading  — Konincx. 
The  Chocolate  Girl. — Liotard. 
Christ  and  the  Adultress. — Hofmann. 
Judgment  of  Paris. — Reubens. 


Dispute  of  Luther  with   Dr.  Eck  — 

Hubner. 
The  Play  Garden. — Reubens. 
Venus  (Head). —  Titian. 
Reclining  Venus. —  Titian. 
Daughter  of  Herodias. — Carlo  Dolci. 
Children  at  Play. — Lasch. 
Visit  to  the  Nurse. — Ritsher. 
Head  of  Sleeping  Venus. —  Titian. 
Golden  Age. — jfulius  Hubner. 
Farmer  with  Child. — Brouwer. 
Hunter's  Farewell. — De/regger . 
Reubens'  Daughter. — Reubens. 
Reubens'  Two  Sons. — Reubetts. 
The  Dancers'  Rest. —  Vautier. 
Ariadne. — Kaufman. 
Sibyl. — Kaufman. 


The  portfolios  of  35  contain  a  selection  of  the  best. 

Address  all  orders  to 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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^^^UTHON Ytr  CO  .iV£-H. 
DRY  PLATE  ^" 


^KST\^W\<iS 


.G.^\.^T\U^ 


^ 


^^X     ^\_N'^tS.  y?£-^//l^Z£,- 


_  jE'ASTMAA/'J' 


YO^   ^^^V^^VV^a 


.G^Z.Ar/A/£. 


^ 


Gl.\_l!Cr\^^ 


^£'dL/./  CZ.  JS" . 


ca^fv  '6e  ic>Ted^   hi/    ctn-?/  07W l_  _    _  _      - 

£ASrAfAJVP/./^rfS  are  ctoJcrwrrle <^ed    6z/  cell    i/ie 

LfAlJ//VC  P//OrOG/i'/IP//f/?S  lo  6e  Ike  ie^t  and  ^ke 
MOSr/r^£LMS££  i^  Ike  mccrTcel. 

SEND  FOR   CIRCl/LAR_ 

^0J^  SA££ BY 


READ  -WHAT  OUR  CUSTOMERS  SAY. 

Painesville,  O.,  Feb.  11th,  1881. 
Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  To  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  your 
Dry  Plates  very  mildly  expresses  my  admiration  for 
them.  My  first  plate  was  a  splendid  negative.  1  don't 
want  ever  to  be  without  them. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  R.  Davis. 


Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  On  December  9th,  1880,  I  exposed 
eighty-five  of  your  Dry  Plates,  8  x  10  size,  making  two 
exposures  on  each  plate,  say  170  exposures  in  all.  After 
development  I  sent  for  two  sitters  only,  for  re-sitting, 
and  those  two  were  taken  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  or  nearly  an  hour  after  the  usual  hour  for 
sittings  with  wet  plates.     Respectfully, 

Geo.  G.  Rockwood. 

Mr.  Rockvjood  uses  our  plates  daily,  in  his  regular 
practice,  ivith  the  greatest  success. 

Boston,  Jan.  19th,  1881. 

Eastman  Dry*  Plate  Co.  :  I  have  had  some  of 
your  Dry  Plates  from  Messrs.  Anthony,  and  like  them 
so  well  that  I  should  like  to  use  them  altogether . 

Yours  truly,  Jas.  Notman. 


A.  C.  McIntyre,  the  well-known  photographer  at 
Alexandria  Bay  and  Rockville,  Canada,  writes  us  that 
on  a  recent  trip,  photographing  bridges  for  the  Canada 
Central  R.  R.,  he  exposed  thirteen  of  our  Sx  10  plates 
and  got  eleven  good  negatives,  better  than  his  wet 
plates  exposed  the  same  trip. 

December  1st  ,  1881. 

Owing  to  Improved  Machinery  and  Increased  Facilities  for  manufacturing  them, 
the  prices  of  Eastman's  Gelatine-Bromide  Dry  Plates  have  been  changed  to  the 
following ; 


Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

3X^4X. 

.$0  65 

5      x6, 

$1  35 

6X  X    8K,  $2  40 

14x17, 

$10  00 

4      x5, 

.    O  95 

5     x7, 

1  65 

8      X  10,        3  60 

17x20, 

.      17  50 

4X^5;^, 

.    1  00 

^Yz  X  7, 

1  75 

10      xl2,       5  20 

18x22, 

.     20  00 

4Xx6K. 

.    1  25 

5     x8, 

1  85 

11      X  14,       6  80 

20  X  24, 

24  00 

"We  have  just  completed  a  large  and  well-appointed  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  our 
Plates,  which  will  enable  us  to  furnish  them  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before.  Our 
patented  machinery  for  coating  plates  gives  us  ah  immense  advantage  over  other  makers 
who  are  confined  to  the  old  methods. 

EASTMAN  DRY  PLATE  CO. 
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ROBINSON'S 

PICTORIAL 

EFFECT    IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

SHOULD  BE  READ  Ij  EVERT  HEGATIfE  MAKER  PRACTISINS  IN  aM  OUT  of  DOORS. 


CONTENTS 

CHAP. 

CHAP. 

I. 

Introductory. 

XVII. 

Portraiture. 

11 

The  Faculty  of  Artistic  Sight. 

XVIII. 

Portraiture — The  Management  of  the  Sitter. 

III 

Balance  of  Lines  and  Contrast. 

XIX. 

Portraiture — The  Pose. 

IV. 

Balance — Example. 

XX. 

Portraiture — Groups — Proportion. 

V. 

Balance — Examples — {continued). 

XXI. 

Backgrounds. 

VI. 

Unity. 

XXII. 

Accessories. 

VII. 

Examples — Expression. 

XXIII. 

Some  Old  Notions  Touching  Portraiture. 

VIII. 

Practice — The  Choice  of  a  Subject. 

XXIV. 

Chiaro-oscuro. 

IX 

Simple  Rules. 

XXV. 

Chiaro-oscuro — Detail  or  Definition. 

X. 

Figures  in  Landscape — Truth. 

XXVI. 

Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    of 

XL 

The  Sky. 

Light  and  Shade. 

XII. 

The  Legitimacy  of  Skies  in  Photographs. 

XXVII. 

Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    of 

XIII, 

The  Composition  of  the  Figure. 

Light  and  Shade  {continued). 

XIV. 

Pyramidal  Forms. 

XXVIII. 

Chiaro-oscuro — Breadth. 

XV. 

Variety  and  Repetition. 

XXIX. 

Chiaro-oscuro — Portraiture — The  Studio. 

XVI. 

Variety  and  Repetition  {continued) 

—Repose— 

XXX. 

Chiaro-oscuro — General  Considerations. 

Fitness. 

XXXI. 

Conclusion. 

No  one  can  study  this  excellent  work  without  being  better  able  to  pose  and  compose  his  subjects, 
and  to  light  them  more  artistically.  Those  who  are  unskilled  comparatively,  hardly  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  learn  that  is  of  value  to  them.  This  book  will  open  their  eyes  and  enlighten  them,  if  they 
can  but  see  when  their  eyes  are  open. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  POPUIiAR  PHOTO.  "WORK  EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  EUROPE. 

IT  IS  THE  BOOK  WANTED  NOW  BY  THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHER,  TO  POST 

HIM  ON  THE  A.IIT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cloth,  $1.50;  Paper,  $1.00.    Illustrated. 


WHAT  ITS  READERS  SAY: 


"Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography  is  a  gem,  the 
par  excellence  of  all  photographic 
books.  Its  pages  are  full  to  a  letter 
of  choice  and  valuable  instruction. 
If  there  is  one  who  has  not  read  it 
I  would  advise  him  to  do  so  at  once." 
— G.  F.  B.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


"Pictorial  Effect 
is  a  success."— 
M.  H.  Albee, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 


"1  would  advise  all  photographic 
art  students  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  works  ever  published 
on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers.  Read  it  over  and 
over.  Every  page  teaches  a  grand 
lesson." — James  Mullen,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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MCDONALD'S  COMON-SEME 

Photograph  Shutter. 


(PATENT  APPLIED  FOR.) 


Cut  No.  1,  showing  inside  of  box. 


Cut  No.  2,  showing  new  attachment  which 
allows  the  operator  to  stand  away  from 
Camera. 


I  3VE  I>  I=t  O  1^  E3  ID  ! 

WILL  NOT  CREATE  DUST  IN  YOUR  CAMERA. 

CAN  BE  WOEKED  IN  ANY  PAET  OF  YOUR  ROOM. 

THE  ONLY  SHUTTER  ADAPTED  FOR  DRY-PLATE  WORK. 

NOTHING  ABOUT  IT  TO  GET  OUT  OF  ORDER. 

Price,  complete,  for  4:1  inch,  only  $5.00. 

EXTRA  SIZES,  $6.50. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALEES  IN  PHOTOGEAPH  MATEEIALS. 
Send  for  the  BIG  CATALOGUE. 

HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON, 

Manufacturers'  Agent, 

84   WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  monthly  Magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  superior  merit.  $5.00  a  year ; 
$2.50  for  six  months. 

Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of 
success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to 
the  practical,  working,  growing  photographer.  Do  not 
go  without  its  valuable  help. 


WILSON'S  FSOTOGRAPHICS 

THE   NEWEST  AND    MOST   COMPLETE 

PHOTOaBAPHIO  LESSON-BOOK. 

Covers  Every  Department. 

352  Pages.    Finely  Illustrated.     Only  .$4.00. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $2.50.     Second 
edition  now  ready. 

This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into 
all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver  printing, 
and  isy«//of  good. 


WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

Bv  Edward  L.  Wilson.     In  Two  Vols. 
>rice,  $2.00  per  vol. 

For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts 
in  entertaining  style  of  about  2000  places  and  things, 
including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 


PHOTOGEAPHEES' 
POCKET  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.     Price,  $1.50. 

For  the  dark-room.     It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other 
book.     Full  of  formula — short,  practical,  and  plain. 


BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Price  reduced  to  $4.00. 

For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats  his  "  Album  of  Lighting 
and  posing."  Superb  I  With  twelve  photographs  and 
instructions. 


AMERICAN  CARBON  MANUAL. 

Price,  $2.00. 

For  those  who  want  to  try  the  Carbon  printing  pro- 
cess, this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 


BURNET'S  HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 

Price,  $3.50. 

All  should  study  it.  A  splendid  work,  largely  illus- 
trated, giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  po- 
sing. 


THE  FERROTYPER'S  GUIDE. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Cheap  and  complete.     For  the  Ferrotyper,  this  is  the 
only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 


STUDIES  IN  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $3.50. 

Embellished   with  six   fine   cabinet  and  promenade 
portrait  studies. 


PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  H.  P.  KoBiNSON.     For  the  Art  Photog- 
rapher.   Cloth,  $1.50.    Paper  cover,  $1.00. 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE. 

By  John  L.  Gihon.     Cloth  bound,  $1.50. 

The  newest  and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 


I 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1882. 

Cloth  bound,  $1.00  ;  paper  cover, 
50  cts.     Back  vols,  same  price. 

Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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PAPIER  MAOHE  CABINET  PIA]S 


HEIfiHT  OF  CABINET 
7  FEET. 

WIDTH  AT  BASE, 
5  FEET. 

DEPTH,  21  INCHES. 

flieii  shown  as  a  Piano 
is  4  feel  liiili. 

MOUNTED  on  CASTERS. 


Send  for  late 
Catalogue. 


PRICE,  GOMI: 

$30.( 

BOXE] 


Price, Piano  or: 
$18.C 

BOXE] 


G^^^j^ 


J^^ji   ^  ■  |@°=Send  foi 
Catalogu 


HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON,  No.  84  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicagc 


OUR  MAGAZINE! 

The  Eighteenth  Year  of  the  "Philadelphia  Photographer"  doses 

with  the  December  member,  and  as  'usual  at  this  season,  we  come  to  our  readers  with 
thanks  for  their  patronage  and  hopes  for  a  renewal  of  their  subscriptions. 

The  advanced  position  ivMch  we  have  maintained  for  our  magazine  in  all 
these  years  should  be  an  earnest  to  its  patrons  of  the  help  it  ivill  be  to  them  in  the 
future. 

Its  circulation  is  far  the  largest  of  any,  though  other  magazines  in  the 
same  line  are  offered  for  two-fifths  and  three-fifths  of  its  cost. 

Photographers  will  have  the  best,  and  therefore  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  contifiues  to  be  the  best  patronized. 

The  extra  money  we  get  we  always  divide  by  securing  the  best  home  and 
foreign  writers,  the  finest  engravings,  and  the  rarest  pictures  for  embellish77ient. 

We  make  the  thing  mutual,  and  give  to  our  readers  as  they  give  unto  us — 
always  liberally. 

Entertaining,  timely,  and  instructive  matter  pertaining  to  our  art  is 

always  given  in  these  pages  in  fullest  detail  and  never  stinted. 

It  is  a  continuous  world's  exposition  of  what  transpires,  and  has  con- 
tinually in  view  the  advance  and  progress  and  growth  of  the  art,  its  votaries  and 
their  business  interests. 

Better  results  are  promised /^r  the  future,  attd  no  pains  or  expense  will  be 
spared  to  secure  all  needed,  and  to  prevent  all  not  7ieeded  by  our  subscribers. 

Our  pictures  are  partly  printed  for  the  new  year,  and  includ^e  the  work  of 
Gilbert  hr'  Bacon  {with  tzvo  of  Osborne' s  foregrounds),  Philadelphia ;  eleven  studies 
{in  a  "^Mosaic''  group)  by  five  of  the  best  Paris  photographers ;  life  statuary,  by 
John  A.  Scholten,  St. Louis ;  D.  H.  Afiderson,  New  York ;  J.  H.  Lamso?i,  Portlatid, 
Me. ;  J.  E.  Beebc,  Chicago,  III. ;  Henry  Rocher,  Chicago;  a  fine  Colorado  view; 
some  views,  etc.  ,fro?n  foreign  lands — as  many  as  can  be  crowded  in — an  elegant  albiwi. 

Photo-engravings,  studies  in  pose,  etc. ,  will  be  profusely  scattered  through  the 
volume,  and  everything  done  to  make  this  Magazine  SO  good  you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  it. 

B@=- WONT  YOU  1 1^1^!?^  A  QT  flTTP  T  TQT  ^  BY  GETTING  ONE 
PLEASE  TEY  TO  j  UN  VjHIjiiKJlj   UUIb  J-ilOl  (NEW  SUBSOEIBER 

The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum  ; 
$2.50  for  Six  Months;   50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Premiums/^r  new  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
^i  per  year,  payable  in  aiiy  of  our  publications.     No  premium  for  an  old  subscriber. 

NOTICE   TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscription  price,  go  per  year,  $2.50       ADVERTISING  sheets  are  bound       The   attention   of   advertisers,   and 
forsixmonths,  50  cents  per  copy,  post-   with  each  number  of  the   Magazine,    those  having  galleries,  etc.,  for  sale, 

.  ,       „     .^.     ,     .        ,  A  ,        .  .  ,        ,     ^  ,     's  called   to   our  Specialties  pages, 

paid,     yositively  in  advance.  j  Advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  fol-   -perms  S2  for  six  lines  and  25  cents  for 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  post-office  or-   lowing  rates  :  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a 

der,  or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of  One  Six         One     1'"^.  always  in  advance.      Duplicate 

_.         .   T     ,,,.,  .  ,.      ,  ,  ,,,,,,       T^         I  insertions,  50  cents  less,  each. 

Edward  L.   Wilson,   is   preferable   to  Month.  Months.    Year.       ,,,   ,  ,  ,    ,       „     ,  ^  , 

,1  ^,       .        .  -r,  „       „  .,„„„„„   -„„„„„       We  have  added  an  Exchange  Column 

bank-notes.     Clearly  give  your  Post-   One  Page $20.00  $110.00  $200.00 ,  jq   our  Magazine,  wherein  photogra- 

Office,  County,  and  State.  ;  Half    "    12.00       66.00     120.00   phers  having  articles  for  exchange  can 

Canada  subscribers  must   remit  24  '  Quarter  Page...     7.00       38.50       70.00   '"sert  advertisements  at  the  low  price 
Jr.  ,    ,        ,,  ,  „„       „.  „.        ,.  ..    of  l.D  cents  per  line,  or  traction  oi  a 

cents  extra,  to  prepay  postage.  i  Eighth  ...     4.00       22.00       40.00  ,  ij^e^  of  se.^,en  words  to  a  line. 

Foreign  subscriptions  must  be  ac-  I  Cards,    6  lines  j      Operators    desiring    situations,    no 

companied  by  the  postage  in  addition.  I     or  less 2.00       11.00       20.00  |  charge. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  PubUsher  and  Proprietor,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


This  Favorite  Annual 

READY    FOR    DELIVERY, 

4®"  The  effort  has  been  nuide  to  have  Mosaics,  for  1882,  better  than,  any  of  its  predecessors. 
It  is  called  the  CHEAPEST  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LITERATURE  IK  THE  WORID. 

144  PAGES.— 50  CENTS;  CLOTH  COVER,  $1.00.-144  PAGES. 

Tivo  thousand  copies  %vere  ordered  by  one  dealer  before  the  book  ivas  printed,  and  nearly 
three  1hot€sand  ivere  sold  before  it  came  from  the  binder. 


CONTENTS. 


A  Combination  Developing  Light  or  Dry  or  Wet-Plate 

Work.     Geo.  H.  Johnson. 
Aspiration  and  Realization.     W.  Curtis  Taylor. 
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Young  Men  and  Education.     Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Photo-Engraving  Hints.     A.  W.  Ott. 

The  Greatness  of  Little  Things.     Solomon  Johnson. 

A  Few  Notes.     A.  M.  DeSilva. 

The  Great  Bromo-Gelatin.     E.  P.  Libby. 

Why  Not?     O.  Pierre  Havens. 
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A  Ferrotype  Camera  Shutter.     H.  W.  Immke. 

A  View-Cart  Contrivance,     E.  Dunham. 

Big  Things  versus  Little  Ones.     R.  E.  Wood. 

Bits  from  Abroad  :  Increasing  the  Sensitiveness  of  Gelatin 
Plates  Through  Excessive  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Dr. 
Eder ;  Method  of  Preparing  a  Good  Solution  of 
Sulphate  of  Iron,  C.  Faber ;  Quick  Printing  for  the 
Amateur;  Grain  for  Photo-Engraving;  Edwards' 
Pyro-Developer,  Leon  Vidal ;  New  Photo-Tracing 
Process,  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel;  Dry-Plate  Hints,  Dr. 
H.  W.  Vogel;  Yellow  Prints;  Salycilic  Acid;  Self 
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Solution  for  Gelatin  Negatives,  John  Cowell ;  Luck- 
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Sensitizing  Gelatin  Plates  with  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Dr. 
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PARTIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENtTiiLOPEDIA. 

By  Edward  L.  "Wilson,  Edito?-  "  Phila.  Photographer,^^  '■^  Photo.  Mosaics,"  etc. 


A  STANDARD  BOOK  FOR  ALL  WORKERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

CONTENTS. 

jesson  a.  Treatment  op  the  Subject — B.  The  Needful  Apparatus — C.  The  Objective  or  Lens — D.  The 
RK-RooM — E.  Preparation  of  the  Glass — F.  Chemicals  and  Solutions — G.  The  Manipulations — H. 
.nipulatory  Miseries — I.  Retouching  the  Negative — J.  The  Glass  Studio — K.  Accessories  and  Light 
Managing  the  Model — M.  Printing  on  Albumen  Paper — N.  Printing  on  Plain  Paper — 0.  General 
marks  on  Printing — P.  Printing  on  Various  Surfaces — Q.  Printing  Perplexities — R.  Art  in  Printing  — 
Mounting  and  Finishing — T.  Photography  Outside — U.  Bromo-Gelatin  Emulsion  Work — V.  Vogel's  Collo- 
N  Emulsion — W.  Enlargements  and  Lantern  Slides — X.  Phototypes,  Platinotypes,  and  Collodion  Trans- 
is — T.  Wastes  and  Their  Worth — Z.  Metrical  Measuring — &.  Concluding  Confab — Index  (Six  Pages.) 

[t  is  believed  that  this  is  the  most  valuable  work  ever  offered  to  the  working  photographer. 

[t  contains  352  pages ;  7  x  8f  inch  cover,  and  is  1^-  inches  thick.     More  than  100  illustrations.     It 

'68  full  details  of  all  practical 

PROCESSES,  OLD  AND  NEW,  PUBLIC  AND  SECRET. 

Siinong  the  latter  are  the  "  Phototype,"  sometimes  called  the  "  Artotype  "  process,  with  examples  ; 

ny  of   the  "Lightning"  processes;    the  "  Platinotype  "  process;    the  "Collodion  Transfer"  or 

legatype  "  process,  and  many  others. 

'8  pages  are  devoted  to  Posing  and  Lighting ;  37  pages  give  instructions  in  Emulsion  "Dry  "  Work ; 

pages  show  how  to  Build  and  Use  Skylights;    108  pages  furnish  instructions  for  Manipulating 

gatives ;  37  pages  are  applied  to  Printing  Formula  and  Dodges  ;  175  pages  gives  Notes  from  Authors 

over  the  world. 

-t  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  made  especially  for  it,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of 

$4.00  POST-PAID  $4.00. 

For  the  beginner,  for  the  amateur,  for  the  photographic  worker,  it  is  believed  to  be  most  complete. 
•  live^photographer  should  fail  to  get  it  soon,  befure  his  neighbor  is  ahead, 

1  (OVER) 


PARTIAL  INDEX. 


This  is  added  in  order  to  give  the  buyer  a  good  idea  of  what  he  may  get  for  his  money.  It  will  be  seen,, 
also,  that  Photographies  is  not  a  book  for  a  single  reading  only,  but  a  thorough  encyclopedia  of  practical  phc! 
tographic  information  that  will  serve  for  all  time.  There  is  scarcely  a  thing  you  are  likely  to  want  in  youijl 
practice  that  you  may  not  find  in  its  pages.  There  is  only  room  for  a  condensed  index.  The  whole  coven  I 
six  pages  of  Photographies.  j 


Accessories  and  Light. 
Acidifying  the  Prints. 
Aerial  Perspective. 
Albumen  for  Phototypes,  Fil 
tering  the. 
Loss  of,  from  the  Paper. 
Paper,  Defects  and  Drync  ss  of 
Substratum  for  Glass. 
Alkaline  Sulphides,  Test  for 
Alum,  Treatment  of  the  Prints 

with. 
Angle  of  View  possible  with  a 

Lens. 
Angular  Composition. 
Aniline  Blue  for  Pure  "Whites 

in  Prints. 
Apparatus,  Dry-Plate  for  Land 


Arrangement  of  Drapery,  Raph 

ael's. 
Art  among  Photographers, 
and  Art  Eules. 
Principles  applied  to  Photog 
Artificial  Light  for  Solar  Print 
"Artotypes."  [ing 

Atmospheric  Effect. 
Backgrounds. 
Frames  for. 

How  to  Make  and  Paint 
Bath,  Boiling  down  the. 
Decolorizing  the  Printing. 
Fusing  the. 
Rectifying  the. 
Removing  Albumen  from  the. 
Testing  the  Strength  of  the. 
The  Fixing. 
The  Nitrate. 
Troubles. 
Black  and  White  Negatives. 
Blistering  of  Prints. 
Blueness  of  the  Film. 
Bold  Prints  from  Flat  Negatives 
Breadth  of  Effect. 
Brilliancy  in  a  Photograph. 
Bromo-Gelatin  Emulsion  Work. 
Alkaline  Developer  for. 
Calculations,  Table  for. 
Carbutt's  Cruet  for. 
Chemicals  for. 
Development  of. 
Drying  the  Plates. 
Exposure  of. 
Fogging  of. 
Frilling  of. 
Intensifying. 
Printing. 
Rapidity  of. 
Reducing. 

Retouching  and  Varnishing. 
Spreading  the  Gelatin. 
Strengthening. 
Washing. 
Burnishing  the  Prints. 
Camera,  Care  of  the. 
How  to  tell  a  good. 


Contrasts,  Violent. 
Correctness  and  Comparison. 
Curtains  for  the  Studio. 
Dark-Room,  The. 
Dark-Tent,  The. 
Defective  Toning  of  Prints. 
Defects  and  Dryness  of  Albu 

men  Paper. 
Dense  Negatives,  Printing. 
Developer,  The  Iron. 

The  Iron  and  Ammonia. 
Development,  The. 

Best  Rule  for  the. 
Diaphragm. 

Use  of  the.  [Printinj 

"  Doctoring "     Negatives     ft 
Drapery,    Raphael's    arrang( 
ment  of. 


Drying-Box 
Plates. 

Cupboard 
Plates. 

Cupboard 


for      Phototy] 


for 


for 


Emulsic 
[Plate 
Phototyj 


Card-Board,  Cockling  of  the. 

Cheapness. 

Chemicals  and  Solutions,  The. 

Chemistry  of  Out-Door  Formulee. 

Chiaro-Oscuro,  or  Light  and  Shade. 

Chloride  of  Gold,  Saving. 

of  Silver,  into  a  Metallic  State. 
Clouds  and  Sky,  The. 

in  Out-Door  Views. 

Printing  in. 
Collodion  Bromized. 

Changes. 

Double  Iodized. 

for  Hot  Weather. 

for  Interiors. 

Intense. 

Out-Door,  Water  In. 

Troubles. 
Collodion  Transfers. 

Coloring. 

Gelatin  Paper  for. 

lodizers  for. 

Printing. 
Collodionizing  the  Plate. 
Color,  Good,  Printing  for  Negatives. 
Composition,  Angular. 

Circular. 

Pyramidal. 
Concluding  Confab. 
Contraction     and     Expansion    of 
Paper. 


,  j  j,  Oven  for  Phototype  Plates, 

fl^,         Room,  The. 
the  Paper, 
the  Prints. 
'^^     Vogel's  Collodion  Emulsioi 
^P  Education  of  Photographers. 
Effect,  Breadth  of. 
Effects,  Brilliant. 

of  Light. 
Encaustic  Paste  for  Prints. 
Enlargements  and  Lantern  Slide 
Enlarging   Carte-de-Visite    Neg 

tives. 
Exposure  for  Phototype  Plates 
for  Platinotypes. 
of  Bromo-Gelatin  Plates. 
Shortening. 
Time  of. 
Eye,  Education  of  the. 

of  the  Sitter. 
Faces,  The  Study  of. 
Fading  of  Prints. 
Ferrous-Oxalate  Developer,  The, 
Field  Work. 
Figures  in. 
Foreground  Study  in 
Film,  Blueness  of  the. 

Weakness  of  the. 
Filtering  Albumen  for  Phototyp 

Gelatin  for  Phototypes. 
Finishing  and  Mounting. 
Fixing. 

Flat  Negatives,  Printing. 
Flatness  and  Want  of  Contrast. 
Fogging. 

Formation  of  Network  on  the  J!  il 
Fumes,  Poisonous. 
Fuming  the  Paper. 
Fusing  the  Bath. 
Glace  Prints. 
Glass,  Preparation  of  the. 
Studio,  The. 


lold  Toning-Bath,  Treatment  of 
the. 

n-Cotton,  The. 

ands,  The. 

Stains  on  the. 

armony. 

orizontal  Lines. 

usnik's  Process  for  Phototypes. 
itensifier,  The. 

Ammonia  and  Mercury. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury. 

Ferrid  Cyanide. 

Iron  and  Acid. 

Perchloride  of  Iron. 

Permanganate  of  Potash. 

Pyrogallic  Acid. 

Schlippe's  Salts. 

Silver  and  Acid. 
Qterior  Work, 
kaolin,  Rectifying  Printing-Bath 

with, 
andscape  Apparatus. 

Photography. 

Views,  Formula  for. 
lantern  Slides  and  Enlargements, 
leaking  of  the  Glass  Studio. 
lens  or  Objective,  The. 
lenses.   Angle   of    View   Possible 
with. 

Choice  of. 

Forms  of. 

ight  and  Accessories. 

and  Shade,  or  Chiaro-Oscuro. 

Reflected. 

lighting,  Rembrandt's  Style  of. 
'  Lightning"  Processes, 
iinen.  Printing  on. 
lubricating  the  Prints, 
klanaging  the  Model. 
Manipulations,  The. 
ilanipulatory  Miseries. 
Garbled  Appearance  of  the  Paper. 

Red  Lines  on  Prints, 
ilealiness  in  Prints, 
tfeasles  or  Mottles  on  Prints. 
Measuring  Metrical. 
Medallion  Printing. 
'  Megatypes." 
Metallic  Spots  in  Prints. 
Model,  Study  the. 
Mounting  and  Finishing. 

Paste. 

without  Cockling. 

ature,  Study. 

egative,  A  Generally  Wretched. 

egatives,  Black  and  White. 

Defects  in. 

"  Doctoring  "  for  Printing. 
I    for  Solar  Printing. 

Preserving  of. 
I    Printing  Dense. 

Printing  Weak. 

Removing  Stains  from. 
Network,  Formation  on  the  Film  of. 
Objective  or  Lens,  The. 
Objects,  Distances  of. 
Only  Lines  in  Negatives. 
Opaque  for  Negatives,  Gihon's. 
Outside  Photography. 

Chemistry  of. 

Work,  Art  Principles  in. 

Work,  Clouds  in. 

Work,  Exposure. 

Work,  Keeping  Plates  for. 

Work,  Tent  for. 
Over-Exposure   of    Bromo-Gelatin 

Plates. 
Paper,  Cockling  of  the 
Drying  the. 
Expansion  and  Contraction  of. 


Fuming  the. 

Keeping  White  the. 

Marbled  Appearance  of  the. 

Sensitizing  the. 

Woolliness  of  the. 
Paste  for  Mounting. 
Patches  and  Stains  on  Prints,  Yel- 
low. 
Perplexities,  Printing. 
Perspective. 

Photography,  Landscape. 
Phototypes,  Basis  for. 

Exposure  of  the  Negatives  for. 

Husnik's     Substratum     for    the 
Plates  for. 

Inking  the  Films  for  Printing. 
Pinholes. 

Plain  Paper,  Printing  on. 
Platinotypes,  Sensitizing  the  Paper 
for. 

Cleaning  and  Washing. 

Development  of. 

Exposure  of  the  Paper. 
Poisons. 

Porcelain,  Printing  on. 
Posing,  Suggestions  about. 
Preserving  Negatives. 
Printing,  Art  in. 

by  the  Solar  Camera. 

Dense  Negatives. 

Development  Process  of. 

Flat  Negatives. 

Medallions. 

on  Albumen  Paper. 

on  Various  Surfaces. 

Stereoscopic  Views. 

Temperature  in. 

Vignettes. 

AVeak  Negatives. 
Printing-Bath,  The. 

Decolorizing  the. 

Strengthening  the. 
Printing-Room,  The. 
Prints,  Acidifying  the. 

Blistering  of  the 

Burnishing  the. 

Defectively  Toned. 

Drying  the. 

Encaustic  Paste  for. 

Fading  of  the 

Fixing. 

Glace. 

Imperfect  Washing  of  the. 

Lubricating. 

Measled  or  Mettled. 

Metallic  Spots  in. 

Refuse  to  Tone. 

"Spotting"  the. 

Touching  Out. 

Treatment  with  Alum  of  thci 

Trimming. 

Warm-Water  Washing  of. 

Washing  in  "  Lead  Water." 

Washing  the. 

With  Red  Marbled  Lines. 

Yellowness  of  the. 
Productions  of  Photography,  The. 
Public,  Relation  of  the  Photogra- 
pher to  the 
Pure  Whites  in  Prints. 
Quick-Acting  Processes. 
Red  Patches  on  Prints. 
Reducing  Process  for  Solar  Nega- 
tives. 
Reinforcing  the  Negatives. 
Rembrandt's  Style  of  Lighting. 
Removing  Stains  from  Negatives. 
Retouching  Bromo-Gelatin  Plates. 

Process,  Solar  Negative. 

the  Negatives. 


Reversing  the  Negative,  Apparatus 
Robinson's  Print  Trimmer.       [for. 
Screens  and  Curtains. 
Sensitizing  Paper  for  Platinotypes. 
the  Paper, 
the  Plate. 
Shortening  the  Exposure. 
Silver  Iodide,  to  make. 
Saving,  Method  of. 
Solutions,  Volumetric  Test  of. 
Sky  and  Clouds,  The. 
Softness  in  Lighting. 
Solar  Camera  Printing. 
By  Artificial  Light. 
Camera  Printing  Negatives,  re- 
touching. 
Negative  Reducing  Process. 
Retouching  Process. 
Stains  from  Negatives,  Removing. 

on  the  Hands. 
Stereoscopic  Views,  Printing. 

Negatives  Preparing. 
"Stop,"  Use  of  the. 
Streaks  and  Stains  in  Negatives. 
Strengthening    Gelatin    Emulsion 
Plates, 
the  Printing-Bath. 
Studio,  the  Glass. 
Construction  of  the. 
Curtains. 
How  to  Build  a. 
Leaking'of  the  Glass, 
with  Curved  Light. 
Working  Plans  for  Construction. 
Subject,  Choice  of. 

Treatment  of. 
Table   for    Converting    Centigrade 
into  Fahrenheit, 
for  Converting  Cubic  Centimetres 

into  Ounces,  etc. 
for  Converting  Metrical  to  Troy 
Millimetres  into  Inches,  etc. 
Temperature  in  Printing. 
Tent,  The  Dark. 
Testing  of  Silver  Solutions. 
Toning  the  Prints. 

Bath,  Treatment  of  the  Gold. 
Defective. 
Solutions. 
Touching  out  Prints. 
Transfers,  Collodion,  lodizers  for. 
Coloring. 
Developer  for. 
Fixing. 

Gelatin  Paper  for. 
Printing. 
Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatin. 

for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  make. 
Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Varnishes  and  Varnishing. 
Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room. 
Views  of  Interiors. 
Collodion  for. 
Exposure  for. 
Figures  in. 
Light  for. 
Selection  of. 
Vignette  Printing. 
Paper,  Waymouth's. 
Printing  Attachment,  Singhi's. 
Vogel's  Collodion  Emulsion. 
Warm  Water  for  Washing  Prints 
Wash-Room  for  the  Prints. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth. 
Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  Use 

of. 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
Woolliness  of  the  Paper  Surface. 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 
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What  is  said  by  the  Readers  of  Photographies: 


We  cannot  recommend  it  too  Mghly  to  our  colleagues 
who  desire  to  possess  a  complete  photographic  library. 
— MoNS.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Moniteur  de 
la  Photo grapTiie. 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  litera- 
ture will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the  work 
deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers  of  America 
E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  literature,  an  elegant  style  of  writing, 
a  concise  but  comprehensive  manner  of  expression, 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  object  of  his  efforts,  distinguish 
him  in  a  like  degree,  and  he  once  more  claims  our 
thanks  and  admiration  by  his  excellent  work  Photo- 
graphies.— Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitthei- 
lungen,  Berlin. 

By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in 
America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas- 
terly handling  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  very  compre- 
hensible. It  is  magnificently  gotten  up.  The  author 
has  sacrificed  much  time  and  money  repeatedly  for  the 
furtherance  of  photography,  and  will  certainly  meet  a 
well-merited  success  with  his  new  work. — Dr.  E.  Horn- 
ing, Editor  of  Photographic  Correspondez,  Vienna. 

Please  forward  me  one  more  copy  of  Photographies, 
as  I  have. sold  the  first,  and  would  not  be  without  one 
for  triple  the  price. — Emmerson  Goddard,  Woonsocket, 
R.I. 

I  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  both  the  style 
and  the  matter,  adapted,  as  it  is,  to  the  novice  and  the 
practical  worker. — S.  P.  Tresize,  Granville,  0. 

I  have  your  Photographies,  and  get  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  regularly.  I  could  not  do  very  well  with- 
out them.— W.  F.  Staples,  Dallas,  Texas. 

It  is  a  perfect  encyclopedia  of  the  photographic  art 
up  to  date,  and  I  am  much  pleased  with  it. — H.  L. 
Bliss,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to 
photography  I  have  seen. — J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland. 

Photographies  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.  We  are 
doing  our  best  to  push  it. — W.  Irving  Adams,  N.  T. 

If  there  is  a  photographer  that  cannot  get  some 
valuable  information  from  this  work,  he  must  be  ex- 
tremely well  posted. — John  F.  Singhi,  Rockland,  Me. 

I  think  it  will  go  first-rate.  It  is  an  elegant  book, 
and  ought  to  go.  I  recommend  it  as  the  best. — T.  W. 
Pattison,  with  H.  J.  Thompson,  Chicago. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.  .  .  •  Mr.  Wilson  could 
hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  "seful  and  prac- 
tical publication. — Anthony's  Bulletin,  ]\.  Y. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Wilson's  Pho- 
tographies is  an  elementary  masterpiece  from  which  all 
cannot  fail  to  obtain  a  vast  quantity  of  information. — 
Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  Editor  Philadelphia 
Evening  News. 

It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art. 
The  some  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  authorities  you 
quote  from  was  a  task  of  itself,  and  its  whole  arrange- 
ment is  superb. — John  R.  Clemons,  Phila. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  valuable  com- 
pendium.— W.  H.  Jackson,  Denver,  Col. 


I  have  inquiries  tor  a  good  book  on  photograpl 
and  I  think  yours  is  that  book. — John  Carbutt,  Phi 

It  is  a  pity  you  can't  send  to  every  one  the  paj 
from  1  to  17 ;  all  would  be  sure  to  go  for  the  rest  of 
— J.  H.  Hallenbeck,  New  York. 

It  is  a  complete  library. — W.  D.  Gatchel,  Cinn., 

We  know  of  no  one  in  our  fraternity  more  capable 
compiling  such  a  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  pho 
graphic  brotherhood  than  Mr.  Wilson.  His  consts 
intercourse  with  our  best  artists,  his  knowledge  of  i 
matters,  his  close  study,  observation,  and  writings  ;1 
nearly  a  score  of  years,  have  made  him  master  of  1 
situation. — J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  in  St.  Louis  Praeiii 
Photographer. 

This  valuable  and  suggestive  book  is  without  a 
doubt  the  greatest  effort  yet  made  by  its  author.  1 
have  spent  some  pleasant  hours  in  its  company,  a 
shall  hope  to  spend  many  more.  It  demands  a  posit) 
in  the  library  of  every  photographer,  and  this  positi 
it  will  assuredly  attain  as  soon  as  its  merits  beeo: 
known. — Editor  Photographic  Times  and  Americ 
Photographer. 

Photographies  is  my  evening  companion,  and  with 
the  evenings  are  very  short.  It  is  just  what  I  ha 
been  wanting  for  a  long  time. — Well  G.  Singhi,  Bii 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  good  work,  and  I  look  to  see  you  issue 
second  edition  as  soon  as  it  has  had  time  to  comma; 
itself. — D.  Bachrach,  Jr.,  Bait.,  Md. 

I  consider  it  greatly  superior  to  anything  yet  pi 
lished.  It  is  complete. — J.  B.  Leisenring,  Fort  Dod, 
Iowa. 

It  is  a  most  useful  book,  and  its  practical  teachii 
to  the  studious  photographer  contain  the  most  valual 
information. — C.  D.  Mosher,  Chicago. 

Photographies  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head, 
would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  pi 
tography  put  together.  The  idea  is  capital,  as  it 
original,  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell- 
B.  W.  KiLBURN,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

I  hope  that  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that '; 
$4  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  commissi 
off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit  of 
price — a  benefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you  ha 
played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photograpl 
stage  for  us. — Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas. 

It  is  the  most  unique  and  powerful  work  upon  li 
subject  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  tested  it  pre' 
thoroughly,  as  questions  have  arisen  in  my  daily  pn 
tice,  both  as  regards  the  manipulation  and  manufacti 
of  dry  plates  as  well  as  the  ordinary  practice  of  sib 
work,  and  in  no  case  have  I  found  it  wanting.  I 
above  all,  the  fraternity  and  public  owe  you  a  debt 
gratitude  for  your  ceaseless  and  loving  iteration  of  ( 
need  of  art  study;  as  an  art  student  of  many  years 
can  appreciate  your  labor  in  this  direction,  and  he 
that  you  will  live  to  gather  and  enjoy  much  fruit  fn 
the  tree  you  have  helped  to  plant  and  so  carefully  ni 
ture. — J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

The  book  of  photography.  It  is  worth  the  price  w: 
compound  interest. — P.  Kellmer,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


-USE- 


"Will  be  mailed,  post-paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Author  and  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Stri^et,  Philadt 
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THE  SCOVILL 


PORTABLE  ERY-FLtTE JDTflTS 


FOR  AMATEURS. 


Old  Style  Equipment. 


The  increasing  interest  in  Dry-Plate  Pho- 
tography, and  the  impetus  given  by  it  to  the 
work  of  the  amateur,  has  created  a  demand 
for  special  apparatus  which  is  light,  compact, 
and  easily  carried  about.  We  are,  as  usual, 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  times.  The 
Cameras  and  Apparatus  of  our  make  are 
known  to  be  in  every  respect  the  most  accurate 
and  of  the  lightest  weight  of  any  in  the  world. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing Price  Lists  of 


New  Style  Ec[uipment. 


[fe  Plus  Ultra  Apparatus  Outfits. 

All  Articles  of  wMcti  are  Warrantel  Accnrate  in  every  Respect, 


OUTFIT  A,  complete,  price  $10,  comprises  a  View  Camera,  black,  with  rubbber 
bellows  and  rigid  platform,  for  making  4x5  inch  Pictures ;  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate 
Holder;  1  Tripod  Camera  Stand;  1  "  Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens 
with  Standard  English  Flange ;  1  Carrying  Case. 

[>  TJTFIT  jB,  complete,  price  $12,  comprises  a  View  Camera  for  taking  5x8 
inch  Pictures.  Same  style  as  A  Camera.  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Tripod 
Camera  Stand;  1  "Waterbury"  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens  with  Standard  Eng- 
lish Elange;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  C,  complete,  price  $18.50,  comprises  a  View  Camera  for  making  5x8 
inch  Pictures.  This  Camera  is  constructed  so  as  to  make  either  a  Cabinet  Picture  on 
the  full  size  of  the  plate  (5x8  inch),  or,  by  substituting  the  extra  front  (supplied  with 
the  outfit)  and  using  the  pair  of  lenses  of  shorter  focus,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
taking  Stereoscopic  Negatives,  also  by  the  same  arrangement  two  small  pictures,  4x5 
inches  each,  of  dissimilar  objects  can  be  made  on  the  one  plate.  Included  in  this  outfit 
are  also  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder  ;  1  large  "  Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Nickel- 
Plated  Lens  with  Standard  English  Flange  ;  1  pair  "Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Nickel- 
Plated  Matched  Stereoscopic  Lenses  ;  1  Tripod  Camera  Stand ;  1  Carrying  Case. 
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American  Optical  Company's 
Apparatus  Outfits. 


This  apparatus  is  manufactured  in  New  York  City,  under  our  immediate  persona 
supervision  ;  and,  as  we  employ  only  highly  skilled  workmen,  and  use  nothing  but  thi 
choicest  selected  materials,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  products  of  our  factory  art 
unequalled  in  durability,  excellence  of  workmanship,  and  style  of  finish.  This  fact  is  noT 
freely  conceded  not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany 
Australia,  and  South  America. 

Quality  being  considered,  our  prices  are  moderate,  as  the  same  grade  of  apparatus  can 
not  be  supplied  for  less  price. 

OUTFIT  No.  201,  complete,  price  $26.30,  consists  of  a  Mahogany  Polishe 
Camera  for  taking  pictures  4x4  inches,  with  Folding  Bellows  Body,  single  swing 
hinged  bed  and  brass  guides.  It  has  a  shifting  front  for  adjusting  the  sky  and  fore 
ground,  also  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder ;  1  Taylor  Folding  Tripod ;  1  Canvs 
Case  to  contain  Camera  and  Holder. 

OUTFIT  Wo.  202,  complete,  price  $27-00,  consists  of  a  Folding  Mahogan 
Camera  for  taking  4x5  pictures,  same  style  as  201  Camera ;  also,  1  Patent  Doub' 
Dry-Plate  Holder ;  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case ;  1  Taylor  Folding  Tripod. 

OUTFIT  No.  203,  complete,  price  $41.00,  consists  of  a  Folding  Mahogan i 
Camera,  fully  described  in  American  Optical  Company's  Catalogue,  and  well  known  i;, 
the  '76  Box.     It  is  adapted  for  taking  5  x  8  pictures,  and  also  for  taking  stereoscop-l 
views,  together  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case; 
Taylor  Folding  Tripod. 

Cameras  in  Outfits  202  and  203  have  shifting  fronts,  and  are  equal  in  style  and  finish  to  tlj 
best  of  the  American  Optical  Co.'s  make. 

OUR  NEW  PATENTED  DRY-PLATE  HOLDERS 

are  the  best  made,  and  answer  the  demand  in  dry-plate  work  for  something  that  w 
exclude  all  light.     Prices  of  Extra  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holders  are  as  follows  : 

4x4  Holders,  for  two  Plates,        ....  each,  $3.00 
4x5         "  "  "  .         .         .         .       "       3.00 

5x8        '«  "  "  .        .        .        .       "      4.00 

For  a  choice  of  Lenses  suitable  to  these  Outfits,  see  next  page. 
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MORRISON'S 

Wide- Angle  View  Lenses. 

PATENTED  MAY  21st,  1872. 

These  Lenses  are  absolutely  rectilinear ;  they  embrace  an  angle  of  fully  100  degrees, 
nd  are  the  most  rapid  wide-angle  lenses  made.  We  recommend  them  for  use  with  the  fore- 
oing  outfits. 

Price  of  Morrison's  Wide- Angle  Lenses. 
To.  1,  fDiam.  of  Lens,  4    x  4  in.  Plates,     3   in.  Equiv.  focus.     Price  each,        .     $25.00 
fo.  2,  1       "       "       "      4   x5    "         "         3^"         "  "  "         "  .       25.00 

fo.  si  1       "       "       "      4^x7|"         "        4i  "         "  "  "         "  .       25.00 

^■o.  4,  1       "       "       "      5   x8    "         "         5^"         "  "  "         "  .       25.00 


MORRISON'S 

Rapid  Stereoscopic  Lenses, 

FOE  INSTANTANEOIIS  VIEWS  OK  LAWN  GEOUPS. 

They  are  entirely  different,  in  many  particulars,  from  any  other  lenses  in  the  market, 
hey  are  6  inch  focus  and  1^  inches  in  diameter,  and  are,  of  course,  made  in  matched  pairs, 
vith  a  set  of  diaphragms  also  for  5x8  views. 

A  novel  and  ingenious  instantaneous  drop  is  also  provided,  passing  through  the  brass 
(vork,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  central  stop,  by  which  absolutely  instantaneous  views  may 
made,  sharp  all  over  to  the  very  edges,  without  being  diaphragmed  down. 

PRICE,  EACH,  $40.00. 


"PEERLESS" 

Quick-Acting  Stereoscopic  Lenses 

FOR  PORTRAITURE  OR  VIEWS. 

We  can  also  furnish  the  following,  either  single  or  in  pairs  : 

These  lenses  are  especially  designed  for  Stereoscopic  Photography,  and  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  will  work  well  for  interiors  or  exteriors. 

They  are  particularly  adapted  for  instantaneous  work. 

Diameter  of  Lenses,  1^  inches;  focal  length,  3^  inches. 

By  removing  the  back  lens  and  substituting  the  front  combination,  a  focal  length  of  5J 
inches  is  obtained. 

They  are  supplied  with  six  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  morocco  case. 

PRICE,  PER  PAIR,  $25.00. 

Imitation  Dallmeyer  Lenses 

FOR  LANDSCAPES.  PRICE,  PER  PAIR,  $17.00. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  Photo.  Lenses  yet  produced.  Amateurs  will  find  these  Lenses 
perfectly  adapted  to  their  use.  [See  next  page.] 
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THE  SOOVILL 


DRY-PLATE  LANTEM 


PRICE,  $1.50  EACH. 


Designed  especially  for  use  by  the  photographer  or  amateur  in  the  dark-room,  when  developing 
plates  and  putting  them  in  the  plate  holders.  Guaranteed,  when  lighted  and  closed  up,  to  throw 
out  nothing  but  ruby  rays.  It  has  sixty-three  square  inches  of  glass,  through  which  enough  light 
shines  to  enable  the  occupant  of  the  dark-room  to  watch  the  development  of  the  largest  size  dry- 
plates  made,  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  chemicals  and  everything  used  in  manipulation.  The 
illustration  here  presented  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  lantern  when  closed.  , 


In  height  the  Scovill  Lantern  is  a  trifle  over  twelve  inches,  and  is  four  and  a  half  inches  square. 
Each  corner  is  protected  by  a  strip  of  metal,  which  acts  as  a  double  safeguard.  It  not  only  pre- 
vents white  light  from  the  inside  stealing  out  there,  but  it  also  keeps  the  four  panes  of  ruby  glass 
from  any  ordinary  risk  of  breakage.  For  the  latter  reason  the  Scovill  Dry-Plate  Lantern  is  a  great 
improvement  over  lamps  with  ruby  chimneys,  which,  being  unguarded,  are  so  easily  cracked  or 
broken,  and  such  a  trouble  to  replace.  In  point  of  safety  this  lantern  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
to  a  lamp  of  any  style.  By  patented  devices  the  top  vent  and  the  lower  draft  holes  are  so  con- 
structed that  no  white  rays  can  escape  through  them,  and  thus  the  lantern  is  perfected  for  use  in 
the  dark-room. 

SOME  POINTS  ABOUT  THE  NEW  LANTERN. 


It  is  readily  extinguished. 

It  utilizes  the  entire  wick. 

It  is  not  liable  to  crack  the  glasses. 

It  requires  less  than  ordinary  care  to  keep  clean. 

It  is  simple  and  easily  understood. 

It  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

It  wants  no  skill,  care,  or  attention  in  use. 


It  requires  only  to  be  kept  in  oil. 

It  gives  at  all  times  a  symmetrical  flame  of 

maximum  size. 
It  maintains  a  full  and  brilliant  flame  as  long 

as  the  oil  lasts. 
It  is  easy  to  wick. 
It  is  conveniently  lighted. 


For  sale  by  Photographic  Stock-Dealers,  and  the 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 

December  i,  1881. 


419  &  421  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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iTWOOD'S  FATEHT  EEVEESIBLE 


PRINTING 


FRAME. 


This  Frame  is  square,  and  just  as  it  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  made  with 
double  corners,  and  in  utility  combines  the  action  of  the  regular  and  the  lengthwise  Printing  Frames. 
The  back  also  is  square,  with  small  blocks  cut  out  to  fit  the  corners,  thus  allowing  the  back  to  be 
placed  upon  the  negative  so  that  the  springs  and  hinges  will  extend  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise 
of  the  subject.     The  advantage  of  this  action  will  easily  be  perceived. 

Suppose  the  negative  of  a  standing  figure  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Atwood  Frame  and  the 
back  put  in  with  the  springs  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  subject.  Either  half  of  the  backboard  can 
be  opened  and  thrown  over  on  the  other,  in  this  manner  allowing  such  an  examination  of  the  print 
IS  to  show  a  view  from  the  head  to  the  foot. 

Again,  in  printing  from  a  group  negative  the  back  of  the  Atwood  Frame  can  be  placed  to  open 
crosswise  of  the  negative,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  when  examining  the  print  of  seeing  all  the  faces. 

In  printing  a  landscape  where  cloud  negatives  are  used,  and  the  back  has  been  set  in  the  manner 
just  described,  it  is  possible  to  contrast  the  sky  with  the  other  features  of  the  view  on  the  print. 

There  is  no  reason  why  prints  from  two  5x8  negatives  of  different  subjects  may  not  be  made  at 
one  time  in  an  8x10  Atwood  Frame.  Other  good  uses  will  be  apparent,  and  we  need  not 
numerate  them.  The  back  can  be  made  to  open  two-thirds  instead  of  at  the  centre  where  so 
desired  and  ordered. 


PRICE     LIST 

ATWOOD  PATENT  EEVEESIBLE  PKINTING  FKAMES. 

Size  for  1  -2  negatives,  each, $0  75 

))        4x    4         »               »  90 

»        8x10         »               »  1  20 

))      10x12         »               »  1  60 

»     11x14         »               »  2  75 

»     13x16         »               »  3  50 

Supplied  by  Photographic  Stock-Dealers,  and 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

419  and  421  Broome  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent: 

2 
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GIHON'S 

OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Obscuring  the  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Retoucliing . 
Tfegatlves,  Faulty  Sides  In  liandscapes,  Coating  tlie  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera 
Boxes,  Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  answering  all  the  Requirements  of  the  Intelligent  Photographer  in  the  Pro- 
duction of  Artistic  Results  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

It  is  applied  with  a  brush,  dries  quickly  and  sticks. 


GIHON'S   CUT-OUTS, 

FOR  PRINTING  MEDALLION  PICTURES, 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean  cut, 
most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose. Each  package  contains  30  Cut-Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for  five  i 
differently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

Price,  $1.00  per  PacTcage.    Sent  hy  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly,  by 
addressing  the  manufacturer.     No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
J^^  No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  medallion  pictures  without  them. 

TEEY  EAYE  J^O  EQUAL  FOR  QUALITY. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included. 

Promenade  Size  now  Eeady.    Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen, 
fi^"- OUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00."^     fl®"- OPAQUE,  50  OENTS.'^'^ 

FOJR  SALE  BT  ALL  DEALERS. 

Address  all  orders  to 

SCbvILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York. 
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j^ES  F.  MAGEE  &  ^o. 


MANUFACTURERS  OP  PURE 


Photographic  Chemicals, 

I      108  Jlorth  fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

^  The  Standard  Quality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  make  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 


^^STOOKDEALERS  ONLY  SUPPLIED...-^ii- 


REFINERS  of  COLD  and  SILVER  WASTE 

Waste  sent  through  Stockdealers  will  receive  prompt  attention.' 


AN  OLD  ESTABLISHMENT  WITH  A 

NEW  BRAND  OF  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 


OLEMONS'  BRAND  OP 

ALBUMEN  ^»  MATT  SURFACE,  SALTED, 
PAPERS. 

Our  "Extra  Brilliant"  Albumen  Papers,  Pearl,  White  and  Pink,  also  our  Matt 
Surface  (Salted)  Papers,  can  now  be  had  at 

$35.00  per  Ream ;  90  cts.  per  Dozen ;  10  cts.  extra  per  mail. 

Send  in  your  orders  at  once.     Address 

JOHN  R.  OLEMONS,  915  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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J.  C.  SOMERVILLE. 


WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  PEICES  ON  COMPLETE 

OUTFITS, 


AND  KEEP 


American  Optical  Co.'s  Apparatus  Only. 

DRY-PLATE    OUTFITS   $10.00   TO    $41.50. 


BEBEE,  CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S,  AND  EASTMAN'S  DRT-PLATES. 

f 

Five  per  cent,  off  on  all  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


No.    1009    OLIVE    STREET,    ST.    LOUIS. 


THE  BEST  IN  MARKET! 


THE    PEERLESS 


DOUBLE   OR  SINGLE, 

V/HITE,  PINK,  AND   PEARL, 

ON    RIVES. 

■ 

You  can  get  any  tone  you  wish  hy  using  the  PEERLESS. 
Try  it  and  he  convinced. 

AMERICAN  ALBUMEN  PAPER  CO., 

D.  HOVEY,  President.  T?r^P«TTTnQnnTn"P      "NT     "V 

A.  M.  BKOWrr,  Sec'y  and  Manager.  XVV^OXlHiD  J.  HlXV,    i.N.     i. 
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-tf^4.\VE   INVITE   ORDERS   FOR-^^^^- 

OUR  NEW  BRAND  OF  DRT  PLATES, 

"THE  MOUND  CITT." 

Knowing  them  to  be  equal  to  any,  and  far  superior  to  many  brands  now  on  the 
market. 

We  claim  for  them,  UNIFOMMITT,  RELIABILITY,  and  a  degree  of 
SENSITIVENESS  about  ten  times  greater  than  wet  plates. 

We  warrant  them,  and  where  defects  occur,  clearly  the  fault  of  the  plate,  will  duplicate 
the  order  at  no  cost  to  the  consumer. 

For  sale  at  the  reduced  list.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  direct  to  us. 

With  a  new  and  carefully  selected  stock  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MERCHANDISE, 

FRAMES,  OHROMOS,  MOULDINGS, 

ALBUMS,  AND  FANCY  GOODS, 

BOUGHT  FOB  CASH,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  buyers  unusual  inducements. 

Send  for  our  ILLUSTBATED  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  the  LABG  EST  and 
|most  COMPLETE  PHOTOGBAPHIC  LIST  EVEB  PUBLISHED. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

H.    A.    HYATT, 

411  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Such  has  been  the  growing  demand  for  Keystone  Dry  Plates  that  three  times  have  the 
facilities  for  their  manufacture  been  increased.  But,  notwithstanding  the  great  call  for 
them,  we  have  now  come  to  a  position  where  we  can  fill  orders  with  promptitude  and  supply 
the  great  demand.  The  fine  quality  of  these  Plates  is  now  so  thoroughly  recognized  that 
we  forbear  to  publish  any  of  the  testimonials  that  have  come  in  by  reams. 

The  Keystone  Plates  have  been  worked  this  season  under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
without  frilling. 

CARBUTT'S  KEYSTONE  "A"  "B"  and  "J  C  B" 

iaEUTINE  DRT  PUTES 

Were  atvarded  the  3IEDAL  OF  SUPEBIOBITY  hy  the 
AMEBICAN  INSTITUTE  for  Prints  from 

''KEYSTONE  GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATES." 


PRICE— PER  DOZEN. 


3Jix4rJ<  iuclies, $0  80 

*     x5  «         115 

*i^  X  5^        "         1  35 

*5^  X  6J^        «         1  60 


5     x7      inches, $3  10 

5x8  "  3  35 

6^x8^        "         3  00 

8  xlO  '<         4  50 

10  xl3         "         6  50 

Full  directions  for  use  accompany  each  package  of  these  plates 


11x14:   inches,   $8  50 

14  X 17  "        13  00 

18  x33  "        33  00 

30x34  "        38  00 


5C0VILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Trade  Agents,  419  &  421  Broome  St.,  N.Y. 
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WILSON'S  FHOTOKRAPHICS-FURTHER  testimonials. 


"We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  col- 
leagues who  desire  to  possess  a  complete  photo- 
graphic library." — Mons.  Leon  Vidal,  editor  of 
the  Paris  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie, 

"  The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic 
literature  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of 
the  work  deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers 
of  America  E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  com- 
peer. A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  literature,  an 
elegant  style  of  writing,  a  concise  but  comprehen- 
sive manner  of  expression,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
object  of  his  efforts,  distinguish  him  in  a  like  de- 
gree, and  he  once  more  claims  our  thanks  and  ad- 
miration by  his  excellent  work  Photographies." — 
Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mittheilungen, 
Berlin. 

"  By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  It  is  written  with  great  ele- 
gance and  masterly  handling  of  the  subject,  and  it 
is  very  comprehensible.  It  is  magnificently  gotten 
up.  The  author  has  sacrificed  much  time  and 
money  repeatedly  for  the  furtherance  of  photogra- 
phy, and  will  certainly  meet  a  well-merited  success 
with  his  new  work." — Dr.  E.  Horning,  Editor 
jf  Photographic  Gorrespondenz,  Vienna. 

"I  have  read  Photographies  throngh,  and  am 
fully  satisfied  it  is  without  a  peer  in  photographic 
literature.  To  me  it  is  invaluable." — E.  P.  Hovey, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

"  In  matter  its  bulk  much  exceeds  any  publica- 
tion I  have  seen  in  our  art,  while  its  comprehen- 
siveness is  simply  immense.  I  am  almost  glad  it 
was  not  my  first  book  on  the  'black  art,'  for  it 
must  be  appalling  to  the  beginner  to  think  '  have 
/  got  to  learn  all  that  ?'  My  friend  and  tutor  for 
fifteen  years,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  noble 
book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 
giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in  their  library." — F. 
M.  Spencer,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

"  I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested 
$4.00  for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in 
this  case.  In  fact  Photographies  caps  the  climax  up 
to  date.  As  a  constant  reference  for  the  practical, 
every-day  worker  it  cannot  possibly  be  excelled." 
— C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"  Please  forward  me  one  more  copy  of  Photo- 
graphics,  as  I  have  sold  the  first,  and  would  not 
be  without  one  for  triple  the  price.  Every  pho- 
tographer should  have  a  copy  of  Photographies. 
They  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it." — Emmerson 
Goddard,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

"  A  short  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  perus- 
ing your  new  book  Photographies.  As  a  result  I 
want  it,  and  enclose  check  for  four  dollars." — Geo. 
Pine,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

"  Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  among  the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like  ourselves 
who  are  '  out  of  the  world,'  so  to  speak." — J.  R.  Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

"  One  hundred  dollars  would  not  buy  mine  if  I  could  not  get  another.  I  do  not  see  how  I  managed  so  long  without 
it." — Oscar  Cromwell,  Grizzly  Flat,  Col. 

"Photographies  suits  me  better  than  any  similar  work  I  have  come  across.  The  giving  of  the  experience  ot 
different  workers  on  the  same  subject,  and  giving  it  in  their  own  words,  being  an  especially  valuable  feature." — S.  B. 
Hill,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

"  \ OUT  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out;  practical  and  to  the  point,  and  no  nonsense." — Walt.  C.  North, 
Utica,  N.  Y.  

J8@°'  Sent  prepaid,  by  post,  for  $4.00,  by  all  stock  and  newsdealers,  or 
Edward  L,  Wilson,  Author  and  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


"  Of  all  the  photographic  literature  published  this 
book  seems  the  very  best.  Covering  the  many 
topics  completely,  and  yet  in  no  wise  repeating  any 
details  of  manipulation,  or  leading  the  reader  on  a 
wild-goose  chase  for  useless  information.  And  we 
trust  you  will  meet  the  financial  success  you  de- 
serve for  adding  the  latest  and  best  book  of  all  to 
the  library  of  picture  books." — J.  P.  Spooner, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

"  I  am  very  much  delighted  with  it.  The  treatise- 
on  dry-plates,  emulsions,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  very 
minute  in  detail." — J.  A.  Van  Drelzen,  Peoria,  111. 

"  I  think  the  Photographies  a  very  valuable  book, 
one  that  every  photographer  should  have." — K.  T.' 
Sheldon,  West  Winsted,  Conn.  j 

"  Indeed  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  well' 
I  like  our  new  friend  Photographies.  Every  article 
it  contains  has  been  well  tried,  and  not  got  up  to 
make  money  by  trying  to  deceive  the  photogra- 
pher. It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  oi.' 
Those  who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  pro- 
cesses had  better  get  a  copy  and  work  with  pleas- 
ure. Nothing  like  it ;  too  good  to  be  without." — 
Joseph  Theieing,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"A  remark  made  by  our  dark-room  man,  Mr.i 
Dejean,  that  the  Photographies  he  bought  of  you, 
had  been  of  great  service  to  him,  that  it  had  paid* 
itself  a  dozen  times  to  him,  is  too  good  to  be  losti 
and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  pleasing  for  you  tc 
hear.  From  the  same  book  I  am  building  now  a 
new  skylight, — I  am  happy  to  add,  my  second  sky- 
light, as  business  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  become  necessary," — Geo.  B.  RibmaN;< 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"  I  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  both  the 
style  and  the  matter.  The  plan  could  scarcely  fail' 
of  success,  and  I  trust  it  will  meet  with  a  genera! 
appreciation,  adapted,  as  it  is,  to  the  novice  and  th< 
practical  worker." — S.  P.  Tresize,  Granville,  0. 

"I  have  your  Photographies,  and  get  the  Phila- 
delphia, Photographer  regularly.  I  could  not  dci 
very  well  without  them." — W.  F.  Staples,  Dallas,. 
Texas. 

"  It  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  the  photo^ 
graphic  art  up  to  date,  and  I  am  much  pleasec 
with  it."— H.  L.  Bliss,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

it 

"The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  wort!  ti 
the  cost  of  the  book,  and  in  looking  it  over  find  r 
contains   an   inestimable   amount  of  valuable   in 
formation  which  would  not  be  found  out  in  a  life 
time  of  practice.  I  hope  you  will  reap  a  satisfactory  \^^ 
compensation,  and  enjoy  the  thought  of  giving  sucl  1  > 
a  valuable  work  to  the  fraternity." — E.  F.  Bur 
CHAND,  Worthington,  Minn.  I 
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SPECIAL 


SPECIALTIES. 

A  Anderson*s  Portrait  OoUodion. 

M        This  is  especially  a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony, and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom  from  all  the  winter  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.    J8^°  None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 


Q 

^^^^A      Is  an  indispensible  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.      There  are  so  many 
uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial, 
will  never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 
iries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 

For  Ground  Glass  for  Cameras. 
<'      Glazing  Skjr  and  Side  Lights. 
"      Obscuring  Studio  and  Office  Doors. 
"      Printing  "Weak  Negatives. 


For  Vignette  Glasses. 

a  Retouclilng  Varnish. 
Softening  Strong  Negatives, 
the  Celebrated  Berlin  Process 


All  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     GIVE  IT  A  TKIAL. 

PRICE  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 


BHance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 
OO ttOH  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer. 

Prepared  with  particular  care,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
ts  way  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  par- 
ies prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
iwarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  for  photographs  made  with  collo- 
iion  in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Kembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
•enders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
.dmirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 

Also,  TRASK'S  FERROTYPE  ]  f|  At  f  nninVT 

fHANCE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED  jUUljljUlJlUil 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  STOCK-DEALERS.    NO  EETAIL  OEDEES  PILLED.    OEDEE  OP  TOUR  DEALER. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 
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M-'E" 


NEW  BALUSTRADE, 

PRICE,  $10.00. 


This  is  the  finest  Balustrade  I  have  ever  seen 

for  the  money. 

The  height  Is  three  feet,  the  length  five  feet,  and  weight  about 
thirty  pounds. 

I  shall  have  other  new  accessdries  of  beautiful  designs  shortly 
after  the  holidays.  Also  a  fine  line  of  new  grounds  at  bottom 
prices. 

G*  F.  xiiXG£i9 

220  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


PORTUAITS  EY 


ELECTRIC    LIGHT. 

(Evi-ulsion  Negatives.) 


Boston  Publit  Library, 


THE 


WlittUlpbiii  ^It0t0gfairkt, 


EDITED    BY    EDWARD    L.WILSON. 


Vol.  XIX. 


MAY,    1882. 


No.  221. 


OUR  PICTURE. 

As  the  landscape  season  approaches,  our 
readers  will  be  turning  over  in  their  minds 
the  subject  of  the  new  emulsion  plate  for 
outdoor  work,  and  as  this  is  the  age  of 
object-teaching  we  bring  them  another  ex- 
ample of  outdoor  work,  the  first  of  this  year 
given,  printed  from  the  emulsion  plates 
direct.  The  negatives  were  made  for  us 
by  Mr.  William  H.  Kau,  of  Philadelphia, 
during  his  tour  last  October  in  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico.  The  plates  used  by  him  were 
Mr.  Carbutt's  "Ordinary  Keystone  "  brand, 
using  the  six-inch  Morrison  lens,  now  so 
popular  for  landscape  work.  The  nega- 
tives were  printed  by  the  ordinary  formula 
with  no  unusual  care,  for  no  unusual  care 
was  required  to  secure  from  them  the  re- 
sults which  are  before  you,  and  which  we 
believe  to  be  equal  to  the  best  wet-plate 
results  which  could  be  had  under  similar 
circumstances.  During  his  trip  Mr.  Eau 
made  almost  two  hundred  exposures,  and 
developed  his  plates  after  his  return  to 
Philadelphia.  We  believe,  as  the  record 
stands,  only  three  of  these  were  found  to 
be  damaged  by  any  error  of  exposure,  the 
rest  being  all  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 
The  subjects  were  exceedingly  interesting, 
both  historically  and  as  works  of  art  and 
beauty,  and  therefore  some  description  of 
them  will  be  found  interesting.  These  we 
gather  from  notes  made  by  Mr.  Rau  during 
his  trip,  and  which  have  been  prepared  as 


lantern  readings  since  his  negatives  were 
made,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing lantern  slides  from  them.  If  our 
readers  are  interested  in  this  subject  also,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  send  them  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  series  of  pictures,  with  the  entire  read- 
ings thereon. 

We  have  used  to  print  our  edition  for 
this  month  four  negatives,  and  the  subjects 
are  named  in  the  readings  below.  We  trust 
they  will  be  found  both  useful  and  inter- 
esting to  our  readers  as  pictures,  and  of 
value  to  them  as  results  from  the  new  emul- 
sion process.  It  seems  like  folly  for  any  one 
in  these  days  to  go  into  the  field  burdened 
and  freighted  with  wet-plate  apparatus  when 
so  much  lumber  can  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  work  done  so  much  more  expeditiously 
by  the  use  of  emulsion  plates.  There  is  no 
reason  now  why  any  photographer  may  not 
manage  them  since  the  development  has 
been  reduced  to  the  simplest  kind  of  an 
operation,  and  the  results  are  even  more  cer- 
tain and  regular  than  by  the  old  means. 
The  points  were  made  on  the  "  Pense 
Eagle"  brand  of  paper  imported  for  us 
by  Mr.  G.  Gennert,  New  York,  and  sold 
by  all  dealers.  It  is  a  most  excellent  paper, 
and  all  one  could  desire. 

The  Readings. 

62.  Pueblo,  San  Juan,  from  the  Church. — 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  pueblos 

in  the  valley.     It  is  the  centre  of  the  very 

richest  portion  of  New  Mexico,  and  in  the 
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olden  times,  during  the  Spanish  occupation, 
was  the  source  from  which  emanated  the 
great  revolt  which  expelled  the  invaders 
from  the  country  for  twelve  years.  The 
pueblo  consists  of  rows  of  two-  and  three- 
story  adobe  houses  arranged  around  squares 
or  plazas.  The  dwellings  are  all  built  of 
mud-colored  adobes,  or  sun-dried  bricks, 
and  are  arranged  so  as  to  inclose  a  plaza, 
or  public  square.  The  walls  are  from  two 
to  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  roofs  are 
of  timber  covered  with  dirt  a  foot  or  more 
in  depth.  The  usual  manner  of  entering 
these  dwellings  is  by  ascending  a  ladder 
outside  the  building  to  the  roof,  and  through 
a  hole  descending  to  the  interior  by  another 
ladder ;  though  some,  as  a  very  modern  im- 
provement, have  doors  cut  through  the  side 
walls.  This  method  was  doubtless  adopted 
as  a  defensive  measure  during  troublesome 
times,  when  it  was  often  necessary  to  con- 
vert the  pueblo  into  a  fortress  from  which 
to  repel  hostile  invasions.  Large  clay  ovens, 
shaped  like  the  snow  houses  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, are  seen  on  manjr  of  the  roofs,  which 
arrangement  may  also  be  attributed  to  the 
fortress-like  character  of  the  dwellings. 

Their  lands  are  fertile,  and  produce  abun- 
dant crops  under  the  industrious  cultivation 
of  the  Indians,  the  men  only  working  in 
the  fields  on  ordinary  occasions.  A  large 
"  acequiamadre,"  or  main  irrigating  canal, 
having  its  source  some  miles  further  up  the 
river  than  the  pueblo,  runs  along  at  the 
base  of  the  slope  to  the  "  mesa,"  from 
thence  distributing  the  water  for  irrigating 
the  fields,  by  means  of  smaller  acequias, 
and  also  furnishing  the  water  for  domestic 
purposes  to  the  pueblo. 

.  65.  North  Plaza,  showing  Church. — A  good 
general  view  of  the  church  and  plaza,  or 
burying-ground,  can  be  had  from  the  top 
of  the  houses  immediately  in  front  of  it. 
Unlike  the  nomadic  and  warlike  tribes,  the 
inhabitants  are  self-supporting,  raising  crops 
of  corn,  wheat,  pumpkins,  melons,  red  pep- 
per, beans,  apples,  plums,  peaches,  grapes, 
and  apricots. 

66.  General  View,  showing  Church  in  the 
Distance. — During  September  and  early  in 
October  they  harvest  and  husk  the  corn,  and 
in  this  picture  especially  can  be  seen  im- 
mense quantities  of  corn. 


70.  Caretta,  Pueblo,  San  Juan. — They  use 
a  clumsy  cart  called  a  "  caretta,"  the  wheels 
of  which  are  cut  out  of  solid  blocks  of  wood, 
and  mounted  on  a  very  heavy  axle,  the 
tongue  being  upheld  by  a  yoke  fastened  to 
the  oxen's  horns,  upon  which  the  whole 
strain  of  the  draft  is  thrown  in  the  absence 
of  bows.  The  caretla-axle  is  never  greased, 
consequently  it  gives  out  a  fearful  screeching 
noise  when  in  motion.  The  Pueblos  (town 
Indians)  manufacture  a  very  peculiar  pot- 
tery, and  many  odd  trinkets  that  will  attract 
the  attention  of  the  "Americanos,"  and 
meet  with  a  ready  sale.  They  have  also 
large  numbers  of  horses,  mules,  donkeys, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 

ALPHONSE  POITEVIN. 

OuE  readers  are  already  aware  of  the 
death  of  this  most  distinguished  scientist 
and  inventor ;  one  who  has  achieved  im- 
mortality, and  who  in  so  doing  has  shared 
the  lot  of  many  like  himself,  in  giving  to 
the  world  his  best  and  receiving  as  his 
reward  the  consciousness  of  having  bene- 
fited humanity,  and  made  a  name  for  him- 
self, and  little  or  nothing  besides. 

The  opening  paragraphs  of  this  month's 
letter  from  our  correspondent  and  friend, 
M.  Leon  Vidal,  give  so  much  that  is  of 
interest  concerning  M.  Poitevin,  that  we 
almost  feel  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  adding 
any  further  notice.  Still,  just  as  we  sym- 
pathize to  the  full  with  those  of  his  near 
kin  who  are  left  behind,  so  we  may  spend  a 
few  moments  in  running  over  the  following 
prominent  points  of  his  career. 

Alphonse  Poitevin  was  born  at  Conflans 
in  the  year  1819,  and  entered  the  central 
school  of  arts  and  manufactures  in  Paris, 
in  1840,  graduating  with  high  honors  in 
1843.  He  then  took  charge  of  some  exten- 
sive salt  works  in  the  capacity  of  chief 
engineer,  followed  after  a  time  by  the  same 
post  in  an  establishment  of  manufacturing 
chemistry,  this  in  turn  being  followed  by  a 
close  application  to  the  reactions  of  light  upon 
bichromatized  mucilages,  and  the  obtaining 
of  impressions  in  fatty  inks.  This  lasted  for 
fully  two  j^ears  after  his  removal  to  Paris 
in  1850.  The  patents  secured  upon  his  dis- 
coveries were  disposed  of  for  the  sum  of 
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20,000  francs,  and,  together  with  a  descrip- 
tive publication,  won  him  a  prize  of  half 
that  amount.  Meanwhile,  having  entirely 
abandoned  his  position  of  engineer  he  -found 
himself  compelled  to  resume  it  in  the  year 
1869.  Some  idea  of  his  great  attainments  may 
be  had,  when  we  read  that  he  suxjcessively 
from  this  date  filled  the  posts  of  directorship 
of  threeimportantglass  works,  a  lead  mining 
company,  and  an  alum  factory.  He  now,  at 
asomewhat  advanced  age,  received  the  grati- 
fication of  being  made  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  won  a  number  of  prizes  varying 
in  amount  from  2,000  to  12,000  francs,  as 
well  as  the  grand  medal  from  the  interna- 
tional jury  of  the  exposition  of  1878. 

A  reference  to  our  correspondent's  letter, 
however,  will  show  that  these  sums  have 
not  sufBced  to  leave  M.  Poitevin's  family 
properly  provided  for,  and  that  schemes  are 
under  way  to  try  to  remedy  the  deficiency. 
And  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  best 
monument  to  which  subscriptions  could  at 
present  be  made,  is  that  of  caring  for  those 
who  are  the  only  ones  that  can  not  be  said 
to  have  benefited  by  his  great  discoveries. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  ORIENT. 

Cairo,  February  11th,  1882. 

Now,  indeed,  the  Boolak  Museum  extends 
up  the  Nile  as  far  as  there  are  tombs  and 
temples  of  old  to  be  excavated  and  protected 
from  the  ravages  of  time,  and  vandals  less 
"antique."  For  it  has  become  the  policy 
of  the  government  of  the  Khedive  to  pre- 
serve all  traces  of  the  past  greatness  of  this 
country,  and  to  keep  intact  upon  their  native 
soil  all  that  pertains  to  them,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  be  carried  away  to  swell 
the  stores  of  the  foreign  museums.  To  aid 
in  this  praiseworthy  work,  the  Boolak  Mu- 
seum, at  the  suggestion  of  the  lamented  M. 
Mariette  Bey,  was  founded,  and  everything 
connected  with  old  Egyptian  history  was 
placed  in  his  charge  for  preservation  therein. 
All  others  were  forbidden  to  excavate  or  to 
dig  away  the  ancient  tombs  and  temples, 
and  as  a  result  the  finest  museum  of  Egyptian 
antiquities    in   the   world   exists,   where    it 


•  properly  belongs,  at  Cairo,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  close  to  the  grand  records  in  stone 
whose  history  they  prove. 

The  museum  building  is  a  beautiful  one, 
but  it  has  already  been  found  too  small  for 
the  demands  made  upon  it  for  space,  and 
large  additions  are  being  joined  to  it  at 
present.  When  these  are  finished  it  will 
indeed  be  an  institution  worthy  of  its 
founder  and  those  who  now  care  for  its 
maintenance,  and  worth  many  times  what 
it  costs  to  preserve  and  protect  it.  Each 
year  the  interest  in  Egyptology  grows,  and 
the  Khedive  well  understands  that  the  desire 
to  examine  and  understand  the  old  which 
his  domains  include  brings  a  great  deal  of 
wealth  to  his  country  which  would  other- 
wise never  reach  here  at  all.  Like  the 
Venetians,  then,  whose  lifeis  in  the  decayed 
remains  of  their  former  glory,  so  here,  a 
great  deal  of  the  living  of  Egypt  springs 
from  the  debris  of  the  past. 

Entering  the  gate  of  the  museum  one 
bright  morning,  I  was  met  by  my  old  Cen- 
tennial friend  Emil  Brugsch  Bey  (whom 
thousands  of  Americans  have  pleasant  recol- 
lections of,  obtained  while  he  had  in  charge 
the  wonderful  exhibit  of  the  Egyptian  G-ov- 
ernment  at  our  exhibition  of  1876),  and 
given  every  facility  for  study,  work  with 
the  camera  and  general  enjoyment.  We 
entered  the  beautiful  garden  together,  and 
at  our  left,  in  a  grove  of  palms  and  acacias 
and  roses  and  other  fragrant  flowers,  was 
the  plain  but  imposing  monument  erected 
over  the  remains  of  M.  Mariette.  His  more 
elaborate  monument  was  close  by — the 
museum  itself.  Entering  this,  the  eye  and 
mind  are  at  once  bewildered  at  the  sight  of 
the  wonderful  collection  gathered  there,  and 
the  fact  is  pressed  upon  one  that  no  time  must 
be  lost  if  anything  like  a  satisfactory  im- 
pression is  to  be  obtained  of  the  general 
collection.  With  many,  Egyptology  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  dry  study — all  marrow  for 
the  mind — all  the  sweetness  for  the  scholar 
pressed  out  of  it  long  ago.  But  how  can 
this  be  so,  when  so  much  of  the  enlighten- 
ment which  we  now  share  is  due  to  the  men 
who  once  stood  at  the  head  of  the  world  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  and  in  literature? 
Much  of  true  enjoyment  can  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  these  stone  pages  if  one 
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will  but  take  the  time  to  examine  and  to 
understand  them. 

What  the  Museum  Contains. 

Here  are  collections  of  religious,  funeral, 
civil,  historical,  G-reek,  Eoman  and  Chris- 
tian monuments,  in  such  abundance  as  is  to 
be  found  at  no  other  place,  all  telling  tales 
of  the  past  which  are  full  of  romance, 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  fact,  depicted  in 
such  widening  colors  as  will  lead  on  and  on 
the  one  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  allow  a 
taste  for  them  to  grow  upon  him. 

It  may  at  first  seem  ridiculous  to  see  the 
mighty  king  of  a  great  nation  permitting 
himself  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  with 
his  own  body  displaced  by  that  of  an  ani- 
mal, but  when  we  know  what  instruction 
he  intended  to  give  by  such  a  course  we  are 
impressed  with  his  wisdom.  We  may  laugh 
at  the  fear  displayed  by  men  who  were  brave 
and  strong  and  valiant  at  having  their 
mortal  remains  disturbed,  pending  the  res- 
urrection, and  snicker  at  the  expense  under- 
gone for  mummy  cases  and  monuments,  and 
look  upon  a  mummy  as  a  subject  for  joke, 
or  a  hand  or  a  foot  of  one  as  an  amusing 
addition  to  our  bric-a-brac  collection,  but 
when  we  understand  that  every  mummy  is 
an  evidence  of  the  sincere  faith  which  the 
person  whose  remains  it  represents  had  in 
his  religious  belief,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
solemn  interest  and  a  subject  for  careful 
study  and  thought.  We  may  look  upon 
the  sometimes  rude,  but  always  spirited,  in- 
scriptions in  stone  upon  a  temple  wall  or 
column — upon  a  sarcophagus  or  a  tomb — 
as  being  on  a  par  with  a  circus  advertise- 
ment, but  when  we  are  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened to  understand  that  they  tell  either  of 
the  brave  deeds  or  the  kindly  acts  of  some 
nature's  nobleman  of  the  past,  and  that  from 
them  we  may  learn  lessons  in  charity  and 
goodness,  we  are  low  down  in  the  scale  of 
goodness  ourselves  if  we  do  not  learn  to  feel 
an  admiring  interest  in  them. 

So  I  have  no  fear  of  those  who  may  scorn 
me  if  I  say  that  the  several  days  I  was 
privileged  to  labor  and  study  at  the  Boolak 
Museum  were  days  of  great  enjoyment,  and 
enabled  me  to  store  up  much  material  which 
will  aid  me  in  future  studies  and  work. 


Brugsch  Bey. 

I  may  not  go  into  all  the  details.  Colonel 
Brugsch  gave  me  every  facility  to  secure 
whatever  I  desired,  showing,  as  he  does,  the 
wish  that  our  American  friends  may  be- 
come better  instructed  in  a  line  which  is 
now  too  much  of  a  dead-letter  to  them,  and 
which  may  render  them  so  much  pleasure. 
He  is  himself  an  enthusiast  in  this  matter, 
and  for  a  dozen  years  labored  with  Mons. 
Mariette  in  his  researches,  excavations  and 
restorations.  He  is  still  connected  with  the 
Boolak  Museum  as  secretary,  and  the 
hardest  worker  and  most  devoted  lover  the 
institution  could  have  in  such  a  capacity. 
He  ought  to  be  in  America  at  the  head  of 
some  museum  of  antiquities,  where  more 
could  enjoy  the  results  of  his  labors,  for  the 
same  amount  of  energy  and  work  which  he 
devotes  to  the  cause  here  for  the  few  thou- 
sands who  annually  visit  Egypt  could  be 
made  to  give  pleasure  and  instruction  to 
millions  in  a  country  like  ours. 

I  may  notgo  into  the  details  of  what  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  Boolak  Museum,  for  they  are 
too  extensive.  The  most  exquisite  sculp- 
ture, the  earliest  specimens  known  of  wood 
engraving  and  wood  carving,  lovely  bits 
of  terra  cotta,  tastefully  wrought  jewelry, 
jewels  and  gems  cut  with  rarest  skill,  en- 
gravings in  stone  of  the  highest  finish, 
gildings  and  paintings  as  fresh  as  the  day 
when  they  received  the  last  touch  of  the 
artist,  thousands  of  years  ago,  wood  carving 
and  metal  work  of  splendid  design,  portraits 
in  stone  which  seem  to  smile  and  speak,  so 
expressive  are  they,  polished  images  of 
syenite  and  granite,  and  hundreds  of  articles 
for  household,  and  artistic,  and  religious 
uses  are  gathered  here,  all  carefully  labelled, 
arranged,  and  catalogued. 

The  JSTew  Find. 

The  greatest  interest,  however,  centres 
just  now  about  the  rich  collection  of  articles 
recently  brought  into  the  Museum  by  the 
pluck  and  perseverance  ot  Brugsch  Bey, 
and  popularly  known  here  as,  the  "new 
find."  The  articles  are  not  now  arranged 
as  they  are  to  be,  but  pending  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  rooms  which  are  to 
contain  them  they  are  huddled  together  in 
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the  end  of  the  central  room  of  the  principal 
Museum  Hall.  The  collection  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  valuable  one,  and 
already  much  has  been  given  concerning  it 
in  our  American  newspapers,  together  with 
much  pertaining  thereto  which  did  not  in 
the  least  concern  it.  This  last  was  the  case, 
because  so  soon  as  the  arrival  of  the  col- 
lection at  the  museum  had  taken  place  en- 
thusiastic correspondents  called,  and  even 
before  Colonel  Brugsch  himself  had  had 
time  to  find  out  what  his  "new  find  "  in- 
cluded, "authentic  lists  "  were  sent  out  to 
the  world.  He  has  kindly  supplied  me 
with  a  correct  list  and  I  give  it  to  you,  with 
some  brief  points  in  addition  of  such  infor- 
mation as  can  now  be  had  concerning  the 
objects  found.  The  richest  portion  of  the 
find  consisted  in  the  mummy  cases  and 
mummies  of  some  of  the  oldest  Kings, 
Queens,  Princes,  and  priests  of  ancient 
Egypt.  It  was  a  strange  sight,  indeed,  to 
stand  there  and  look  into  their  dark  and 
shrivelled,  but  still  expressive  faces  and  to 
see  the  care  which  had  been  taken  to  pre- 
serve them.  I  will  name  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  stand  here : 

1.  King  Raskenan,  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty 
the  last  of  the  "Shepherd"  kings. 

2.  King  Amosis  I.,  the  first  king  of  the  eigh- 
teenth dynasty,  which  began  to  reign  1530  B.  C. 
It  was  he  who  drove  the  "  Shepherds  "  out  of  the 
country,  governed  Egypt  alone,  and  became  the 
"  Lord  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Country."  With 
Amosis,  too,  began  the  reign  which  produced  the 
line  of  kings  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
great  buildings  which  have  for  so  many  centuries 
been  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  but  for  which 
this  letter  would  never  be  written.  His  temples 
and  statues  were  models  for  the  Grecian  artist 
to  whom  we  now  look  for  our  best  inspirations  in 
that  direction,  and  the  mighty  monoliths  which 
he  caused  to  be  made  now  excite  wonder  in  cities 
and  countries  (our  own  included)  which  were 
unborn  when  he  was  king.  His  love  for  country 
and  zeal  for  religion  were  inherited  by  his  suc- 
cessors, and  they  went  on  with  the  wondrous 
work  inaugurated  by  him. 

.3.  Queen  Nofritari,  the  beloved  wife  of  Amosis, 
whose  mortal  remains  repose  in  an  immense  sar- 
cophagus, highly  decorated  in  gold  and  colors, 
said  to  imitate  and  yet  as  bright  and  polished  as 
on  the  day  the  offering  of  love  was  let  down 
into  the  tomb  and  hidden  in  the  cave  under- 
neath. 


4.  King  Amenophis  I.,  iirst  king  of  the  eigh- 
teenth dynasty.  It  was  during  his  reign  that 
the  great  chain  of  tombs  on  the  Western  Theban 
hills  were  constructed,  and  by  means  of  whose 
sculptured  walls  we  first  learn  of  the  practice  of 
embalming  the  dead. 

5.  Siamon,  the  royal  son  of  King  Amosis  I., 
about  whom  history  gives  us  nothing. 

6.  A  coffin  belonging  to  the  major-domos  of 
the  Queen  Sonon  formerly,  but  afterwards  used 
for  the  Queen  Miritamon. 

7.  A  coffin  containing  the  mummy  of  the  Queen 
Sitka. 

8.  Queen  Houttimhou,  sister  of  Amenophis  I. 

9.  Queen  Mashouttimhou. 

10.  Queen  Aah-hotep,  of  the  eighteenth  dy- 
nasty. 

While  but  little  has  yet  been  found  about  these 
particular  ladies,  we  have  much  from  history 
which  tells  us  with  what  consideration  they  were 
generally  treated.  That  they  were  respected 
must  be  true,  because  they  were  often  allowed 
to  assist  their  priestly  husbands  in  their  religious 
duties  ;  that  they  were  necessary  was  undoubt- 
edly the  fact,  because  their  state  and  dignity 
was  maintained  by  the  setting  apart  of  certain 
national  revenues  for  their  use.  For  example, 
the  large  income  of  a  royal  fishery  was  allotted 
for  the  expense  of  her  perfumes  and  toilette  to 
one  queen,  and  the  taxes  of  a  great  city  were 
added  to  find  her  in  sandal  strings;  and  that 
they  must  have  been  beloved  by  their  husbands 
is  equally  true,  because  if  the  King  desired  to 
borrow  money  to  enable  him  to  battle  with 
his  enemies,  the  wife  and  mother,  and  daughter 
as  well,  were  often  required  as  hostages  pending 
the  return  of  the  loan.  And  here  are  the  re- 
mains of  several  of  these  goodly  women,  still 
neatly  folded  in  the  same  delicate  cloths  that 
tender,  loving  hands  placed  about  them  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  the  bands  at  their  waists  and 
their  feet  and  their  necks  and  about  their  head 
still  tied  in  the  same  graceful  bows  of  old,  and 
showing  forth  the  beauty  of  their  forms  with 
touching  care.  The  tender  lines  of  these  queenly 
forms,  some  of  them  quite  petite,  gave  proof 
that  much  of  grace  and  beauty  was  covered  there 
and  they  are  still  beautiful  to  look  upon. 

11.  The  coffin  of  King  Thotmes  I.,  he  who  en- 
larged the  great  temple  at  Karnak,  and  who 
set  up  the  great  obelisks  there,  which  still 
stand  in  as  good  order  as  on  the  day  of  their 
unveiling.  Iron  came  into  use  during  his  time 
and  the  quarries  at  Syene  were  made  to  give 
up  their  wealth  by  this  mighty  and  useful  ruler. 

12.  The  coffin  and  mummy  of  Thotmes  III., 
who  was  but  a  boy  when  he  became  King,  about 
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1445  B.  C.  On  his  mummy  was  found  a  linen 
cloth  of  exceedingly  fine  quality,  with  long  fu- 
neral inscriptions  praising  the  good  qualities  of 
the  King. 

13.  The  coiBn  of  E-ameses  I.,  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty.  Little  is  known  of  him  except  a  few 
data  sculptured  on  his  tomb  near  Thebes. 

14.  CofiBn  of  Sethi  I.,  father  of  Ramses  the 
Great.  He  was  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and 
therefore  ruler  at  a  time  when  our  own  religious 
history  becomes  most  interesting.  His  temple  is 
at  Abydos. 

15.  Rameses  II.,  the  great  Sesostris  of  the 
nineteenth  dynasty,  and  doubtless  the  greatest 
of  the  Egyptian  kings.  Under  him  Egypt  rose 
in  arms,  in  arts,  in  wealth  ;  temples  were  built, 
palaces  piled  up,  the  great  hall  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  columns,  forty-seven  feet  high,  at 
Karnak,  were  added  to  the  temple ;  the  obelisks 
at  Luxor  wer€  of  his  construction,  and  besides 
these  many  other  colossal  statues  and  smaller 
works  of  great  interest.  He  fought  in  Palestine 
for  his  rights ;  purchased  chariots  and  horses  of 
Solomon;  developed  the  mines  of  Sinai ;  had  the 
great  rock  temple  at  Ipsamboul  cut  from  the 
mountain  and  fronted. with  four  eollossi  of  him- 
self in  company  with  the  gods  _;  did  uncounted 
and  unaccountable  things,  and  was  the  father  of 
a  family  whom  sacred  writers  became  familiar 
with. 

16.  King  Pinotem,  of  the  twentieth  dynasty, 
lies  next,  and  by  his  side  lies  all  that  remains  of 

17.  Queen  Notemit,  of  the  twentieth  dynasty. 

18.  Cofiin  and  mummy  of  the  high  priest  Pin- 
otem, whose  withered  face  is  yet  full  of  expres- 
sion, and  whose  photograph  was  carefully  made 
in  various  positions. 

19.  Queen  Tiouhathoy  Houttooui  follows,  but 
of  her  I  can  learn  nothing. 

20.  Another  high  priest — Mashaviti. 

21.  Queen  Ramaka  and  her  baby  daughter, 
Moutemhat,  in  one  mummy  case,  an  exceedingly 
touching  sight.  The  face  of  this  queen  is  a  beau- 
tiful one. 

22.  Queen  Triwkheb. 

23.  Chanteuse  d'Ammon  Ra  Taouhirt. 

24.  The  priest  Nebseui. 

25.  Princess  Nessikhousou. 

26.  Prince  Toptahhewoukt,  son  of  Rameses  II., 
in  the  coflBn  of  another  person  named  Nrishou- 
nopi. 

27.  The  mummy  of  a  gazelle. 

28.  A  colored  leather  tent. 

29.  3400  small  blue  enamelled  funeral  statues. 

30.  Several  funeral  chests. 

31.  Over  a  dozen  very  curious  and  large  cere- 
monial wigs,  with  long,  soft  curls. 


32.  Four  papyri,  one  of  which  is  most  beau- 
tifully colored  and  perfect,  and  belonged  to  the 
Queen  Ramaka. 

Thus  a  complete  list  is  given  you,  and  so 
ijiuch  space  does  it  take  that  I  must  close 
with  a  brief  account  of  how  these  treasures 
were  found,  and  where  and  when. 

How  THE  Treasures  were  Found. 

The  place  was  at  Thebes,  in  a  cave  near 
the  side  of  a  cliflF,  looking,  from  the  Nile, 
like  the  Palisades,  near  Dayr-el-Bahree,  on 
the  5th  of  July,  1881.  I  accompanied 
Colonel  Brugsch  to  the  place  and  have 
bowed  my  head  in  the  very  cave,  crept  on 
hands  and  knees  through  the  long,  dark 
cavern  which  leads  to  it  and  been  let  down 
the  well  to  reach  the  cave  up  which  the 
royal  "find"  was  hoisted.  Eleven  years 
ago  or  more  Messrs.  Brugsch  and  Mariette 
knew  of  the  existence  of  these  antique 
treasures,  for  they  saw  in  different  hands 
the  small  statues  and  other  objects  belong- 
ing to  the  time  of  King  Pinotem.  They 
could  not  detect,  however,  the  person  who 
held  the  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of 
the  mummies,  etc.  The  whole  .thing  re- 
mained a  secret  until  after  the  death  of  M. 
Mariette  and  the  appointment  of  Mons. 
Gaston  Maspero  as  his  successor — Director 
of  the  Museum — and  then  Brugsch  Bey 
found  the  men  at  Luxor  who  held  the  guilty 
knowledge.  They  were  accused,  but,  re- 
fusing to  tell,  were  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
Both  liberty  and  reward  were  offered  them 
and  further  punishment  threatened,  but 
Messrs.  Maspero  and  Brugsch  were  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Cairo  defeated.  Mons. 
Maspero  then  departed  for  Paris.  Mean- 
while, the  brother  of  the  principal  prisoner 
expressed  a  willingness  to  reveal  the  family 
secret  and  to  show  the  place.  On  July  1st 
our  intrepid  friend  Brugsch,  singly  and 
alone,  departed  for  Luxor  again,  was  shown 
the  hiding  place,  and  next  day  had  250 
Arabs  employed  excavating  or  digging  out 
a  filled-up  shaft,  which  was  found  to  be 
over  fifty  feet  deep  and  about  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  and  which  had  been  filled  in  with 
rocks  to  hide  it.  '  At  the  foot  of  this  well 
was  the  entrance  to  the  underground  pas- 
sage four  feet  high  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  long,  which  led  to  and  ter- 
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minated  in  a  cave  fifteen  feet  in  diameter 
and  six  feet  high.  This  cave  held  the 
longed-for  "antiques,"  of  which  I  have 
given  you  a  list.  After  the  well  was  partly 
cleared  a  log  was  thrown  across  its  mouth, 
block  and  tackle  made  fast,  and  by  this 
means,  first  the  rocky  debris  and  then  the 
royal  mummies  were  hoisted  from  the  place 
where  they  had  doubtless  been  hastily 
placed  by  the  thieves  who  stole  them  from 
their  tombs^no  one  can  tell  how  long  ago. 
What  a  thrilling  scene  it  must  have  been. 
The  thermometer  stood  at  120°.  The  Arabs 
were  all  enraged  at  the  finding  out  of  their 
secret,  and  each  one -was  angry  enough  to 
murder  their  brave  commander  did  they 
dare  strike  a  blow.  It  was  not  easy  for  one 
less  enthusiastic  than  Emil  Brugsch  Bey  to 
brave  such  odds  or  to  trust  his  "  new  find  " 
to  men  too  ready  to  rob.  It  was  an  anxious 
time  for  him,  for  part  of  his  treasure  was 
at  the  museum  steamer,  part  crossing  the 
desert  and  part  at  the  mouth  of  the  well, 
while  he,  far  underground,  coerced  the  re- 
moval of  the  rest ;  but  in  twenty  days  from 
the  time  of  his  departure  from  Cairo  he 
stood  face  to  face  with  his  treasures  in  the 
Boolak  Museum.  His  courage  and  pluck 
gave  him  his  success  and  made  his  museum 
rich.  I  thought  of  all  this  as  he  cheered 
me  from  below  in  the  goodness  of  his 
kindest  of  hearts  when  I  dangled  in  mid- 
air at  the  end  of  a  rope  from  side  to  side  of 
that  rocky  well,  a  half  dozen  Arabs  at  the 
other  end  whom  I  never  saw  before,  and 
only  a  small  "safety  rope  "  about  my  waist. 
And  when  we  all  lay  upon  our  stomachs  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  wrestling  with  some 
inscriptions  which  M.  Maspero  had  found 
upon  the  wall,  succeeding  at  last  in  securing 
photographs  of  them,  I  could  but  admire 
the  enthusiasm  of  such  men  of  science  as 
were  my  companions,  who,  with  another 
friend  are  the  only  white  people  who  ever 
stood  there  or  who  ever  will,  for  the  cave 
has  now  been  filled  up  in  order  to  prevent 
applications  from  tourists  to  visit  it.  When 
we  all  came  up  safely  again,  dusty  and 
glad  to  see  the  blue  sky  once  more,  the 
party  were  photographed  as  though  hoisting 
up  the  treasures  of  antiquity,  and  the  Arab 
who  dared  to  do  right,  the  honorable  Abd- 
el-Kassout,  stood  nobly  in  the  foreground. 


while  his  co-workers  formed  a  line  along 
the  rope  whose  last  labor  was  to  hoist  up 
"  us  four  and  no  more." 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  L.  Wilson. 


ASSOCIATIONS  AND   CONVEN- 
TIONS. 

The  traveller  in  modern  Europe,  if  he 
turns  his  steps  towards  some  of  the  nar- 
rower and  older  streets  of  the  historic  cities 
he  visits,  will  often  stop  perforce,  and  allow 
himself  to  be  quite  overcome  with  pleasure 
when  he  first  sees  a  "guild-house  "  dating 
from  some  period  of  the  middle  ages  or  per- 
haps earlier.  It  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  such  a  relic  of  past  times  stands  alone 
in  the  midst  of  a  row  of  new,  dirty,  or 
commonplace  buildings,  which  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  carrying  on  certain  of  the 
necessities  of  daily  life,  and  adding,  by  con- 
trast, to  the  picturesque  efi'ect  of  the  grim, 
bizarre,  or  even  comical  pile  which  stands 
there  as  perhaps  the  only  one  of  its  kind  to 
be  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  peculiarities  of  its  architecture,  and 
the  quaint  quotations  cut  into  its  walls  or 
cross-timbers,  take  his  curiosity  captive  and 
may,  or  may  not,  release  it  again  when  he 
has  learned  from  his  guide-book  or  cicerone 
that  it  was  built  and  owned  by  an  associa- 
tion, confraternity,  society,  or  guild  of  the 
representatives  of  some  trade,  profession, 
or  calling,  no  matter  what. 

If  the  traveller  should  inquire  further 
into  the  history  of  the  old  building,  he  will 
find  that  even  in  earlier  times,  when  means 
of  intercourse  between  places  and  persons 
were  far  less  easy  than  they  now  are,  and 
when  in  short  our  much  praised  "modern 
improvements  "  were  entirely  wanting, 
that  still  the  members  of  the  various 
trades  and  professions  were  shrewd  enough 
to  see  the  advantages  of  union  amongst 
themselves,  and  that  they  could  scarcely 
fail  to  better  themselves  by  joining  hands 
and  working  together  for  the  common  good  ; 
in  fact  there  is  scarcely  a  city  or  large  town 
in  Northern  Europe  where  we  may  not  find 
one  or  more  such  buildings,  or  at  least  the 
record  of  its  having  existed. 

But  we  do  not  propose  to  raise  antiquarian 
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dust  in  thi  faces  of  our  readers,  nor  to  lead 
them  th'  ugL  tedious  histories  of  the  trade 
associations  of  past  days.  We  simply  men- 
tion such  a  matter  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
remind  some  of  those  who  might  think  of 
the  now  rapidly  approaching  convention  at 
Indianapolis  as  a  new  scheme,  and  one  un- 
worthy of  onsideration  or  confidence,  that 
it  really  is  aot  so,  if  looked  at  from  the 
right  stand-point.  How  manifold  are  the 
advantages  of  such  an  institution  as  the 
Photographer?  Association  of  America. 
Think  of  the  opportunities  afforded  of  com- 
ing to  some  general  understanding  on  the 
all-impf  t  question  of  prices  ;  and  how 
much  more  is  !'■  ely  to  be  effected  by  the 
determined  ai  mcerted  action  of  a  recog- 
nized oody  01  en,  than  '>y  any  number  of 
feeble  remons  ^nces  written  to  magazines 
and  papers.  "  hink  of  the  useful  outgrowths 
from  thr  organization  which  are  already  in 
hand,  .d  only  need  the  countenance  of 
those  most  personally  interested  (strange  to 
say)  in  order  to  become  assured  successes. 
We  all'  J  10  su'  h  movenT^it'  .j  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Association,  and  proposed  Asso- 
ciation of  Stock  Dealers.  The  value  to  the 
practical  photographer  of  being  able  to  see 
the  work  of  others,  as  we  said  in  our  last 
number,  is  hardly  to  be  esteemed  too  highly  ; 
but  even  if  we  were  to  look  only  at  the 
selfish  uv  murc.aary  side  of  the  matter,  we 
would  find  ourselves  far  better  off  as  mem- 
bers u.  .  it^spected  and  widely  known 
National  Association,  whose  professed  ob- 
ject was  good  to  all,  than  we  should  as  rely- 
ing orly  on  our  own  strength  and  denying 
ourselves  those  supports  easily  to  be  had  if 
we  only  so  willed  it.  We  use  the  word 
"  National  "  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  in 
spite  of  certain  efforts  which  we  hear  are 
being  made  to  divide  the  Association. 

We  see  no  good  to  come  from  such  a  move, 
but  on  the  contrary  much  harm.  Even  if 
a  few  private  intt  ests  were  to  be  better 
served,  the  grep'  jject — the  good  of  all — 
would  undoubtedly  sut  er.  An  association 
such  as  the  P.  A.  of  I  ,  should  be  at  once 
National  and  Arueric  n  in  character,  irre- 
spective jf  distinctions  as  to  North,  South, 
East,  West,  or  anythin  ;  else.  We  feel  most 
keenly  upon  this  point,  and  again  urge  the 
necessity  of  keeping  together. 


The  manual  of  the  P. A.  of  A.,  contain- 
ing its  constitution  and  by-laws,  has  reached 
us,  and  we  will  conclude  by  reprinting 
from  it  such  matters  as  are  of  immediate 
interest.  But  let  us  first  say  that  our 
columns  are  open  to  all  communications 
that  can  in  any  wise  advance  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  organization. 

Thied  Annual  Convention  and  Exhi-    m 

BITION. 

The  Convention  will  open  at  10  o'clock  a.m., 
Tuesday,  August  8th,  and  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  on 
each  succeeding  day  for  three  days.  The  morn- 
ing sessions  will  be  devoted  to  addresses  and 
legislation ;  afternoons  to  informal  meetings, 
social  chats,  and  practical  demonstrations. 

Tuesday  evening  will  be  occupied  by  an  in- 
formal social  meeting  at  the  Hall. 

Wednesday  evening  a  Stereopticon  Exhibi- 
tion will  be  held.  Members  are  invited  to  bring 
slides  to  be  used  on  this  occasion. 

Thursday  evening  the  members  will  partici- 
pate in  a  grand  banquet,  to  be  given  by  the 
Association. 

On  Friday  morning  the  election  of  officers,  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  will  take  place. 

Wednesday  Evening. — Art  lectures  illustrated 
with  slides  from  the  most  noted  works  of  art  by 
the  great  masters. 

Mr.  William  H.  Sherman  has  kindly  consented 
to  select  subjects  and  slides  from  thousands  of 
negatives  in  his  possession,  being  copies  from 
the  Italian,  Flemish,  German,  Spanish,  French, 
and  English  Schools,  etc.  Also  illustrated  lec- 
tures by  others,  on  modern  artistic  posing,  light- 
ing, and  arrangement  of  accessories,  etc. 

Photographers  are  requested  to  send  or  bring 
with  them  a  few  slides  made  from  their  nega- 
tives, illustrating  posing,  lighting,  and  artistic 
composition. 

While  the  pictures  are  on  the  screens,  their 
merits  and  demerits  will  be  open  for  discussion. 

The  Exhibition  will  embrace  photographs 
from  dry-plates  as  well  as  those  of  the  wet  pro- 
cess, and  by  comparison  all  will  be  able  to  see 
the  great  beauty  of  the  dry-plate  work. 

Be  in  Time. — If  possible,  forward  exhibits  in 
time  to  reach  here  two  or  three  days  before  the 
8th  of  August.  The  7th  will  be  Monday,  and 
on  that  day  it  is  hoped  that  the  entire  exhibit 
will  be  in  place,  and  ready  for  the  Convention 
Tuesday  morning.     Be  in  time! 

Dry  Plates.^ — Representatives  of  the  several 
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bromo-gelatine  plate  makers  will  be  in  attend- 
ance, and  demonstrations  in  the  development  of 
dry  plates  will  take  place  each  afternoon. 

Photographic  Exhibits. — It  is  highly  recom- 
mended that  all  pictures  shall  be  exhibited  with- 
out frames  or  glass.  If  tissue-paper  is  used 
liberally  in  packing,  they  will  not  injure  by  trans- 
portation. Prepay  the  charges  and  send  by 
express  to  the  Secretary.  On  the  reverse  side 
of  the  cover  have  the  name  and  address  of  the 
owner,  so  that  when  the  pictures  are  returned, 
the  package  cover  being  properly  marked,  will 
not  be  missent.  The  receiving  clerk  will  number 
each  package  and  the  same  number  on  the  back 
of  each  separate  picture. 

An  experienced  person  will  superintend  hang- 
ing and  placing  the  pictures  in  the  best  manner 
on  the  screens.  A  conspicuous  card  bearing  the 
name  and  address  should  accompany  each  ex- 
hibit. Those  who  would  like  to  exhibit  only  a 
few  pictures  can  bring  them  in  person,  and  have 
space  allotted  for  their  display.  If  pictures  are 
shipped  in  a  wooden  package,  fasten  the  cover 
on  with  screws. 

Applications  for  Space  to  exhibit  photo- 
graphs should  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  and 
should  be  made  early.  State  the  number  of 
square  feet  required,  and  space  will  be  allotted. 

Backgroctnds. — A  large  amount  of  wall  space, 
in  good  light,  will  be  reserved  for  the  display  of 
backgrounds. 

Stock-dealers  and  manufacturers  are  earn- 
estly solicited  to  make  displays  of  their  goods. 
Photographers  want  to  see  all  the  new  styles. 
No  charge  will  be  made  to  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers who  are  subscribers  to  the  expense 
fund.  Make  application  to  the  Secretary  for 
space.  It  is  believed  that  abundance  of  space 
can  be  furnished  for  all.  Tables  will  be  provided 
for  the  use  of  stock-dealers. 

Hotel  Accommodations. — Bates'  House,  150 
rooms;  elevator;  electric  light;  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Illinois  streets  :  $2.00  a  day  for  all 
rooms  above  parlor  floor;  will  be  headquarters 
for  the  ofiicers  during  the  Convention.  Occi- 
dental Hotel,  150  rooms;  corner  of  Washington 
and  Illinois  streets  :  $1.50  a  day.  The  Bruns- 
wick, 75  rooms;  Circle  street :  $1.50  a  day.  Pyle 
House,  60  rooms;  corner  of  Ohio  and  Meridian 
streets:  $1.00  to  $1.25  a  day. 

Furnished  rooms  in  residences  centrally  lo- 
cated, at  50  cents  and  $1.00  a  day.  To  secure 
these  rooms,  write  to  the  Secretary  or  apply  at 
the  Secretary's  office,  in  Masonic  Hall. 

The  hotels  named  have  made  liberal  reductions 
from  regular  rates  to  the  members  of  the  Pho- 


tographers' Association  of  America.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  two  large  and  elegant 
hotels,  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones. 

There  are  also  numerous  restaurants,  many 
of  which  serve  meals  at  25  cents. 

Members  should  be  prompt  in  keeping  their 
dues  paid  up.  The  names  of  those  who  have 
not  paid  dues  for  the  current  year  will  be  dropped 
from  the  list,  as  provided  in  Section  4,  Article  2, 
of  the  Constitution. 

Every  Photographer  of  good  character  is 
solicited  to  become  a  member  of  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  America.  Dues,  two 
dollars  a  year.  Remit  two  dollars  to  the  Sec- 
retary, and  fifteen  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for 
roller  and  postage  on  certificate  of  membership. 

The  Cert^  •  Membership  is  a  beau- 

tiful and  appropi  phototype,  and  will  be  an 

ornament  and  a  cr^     „  to  hang  in  any  gallery. 

Women. — The  Society  is  proud  to  number 
among  its  membership  ladies  who  are  successful 
and  enthusiastic  photographers.  May  their 
number  increase ! 

One  of  several  small  rooms  attached  to  Masonic 
Hall  will  be  'iDpropriated  entirely  to  the  use  of 
ladies  attendiL  nvention. 


A  CHANCE  FOR  AN  INVENTOR. 


BY    R.  E.  wood. 


One  of  the  principal  wants  of  the  Pacific 
coast  photographers  is  a  properly  constructed 
portable  house.  From  Mexico  on  the  south, 
to  British  America  on  the  north,  the  ma- 
jority of  country  operators  are  travellers, 
or  tramps,  as  some  of  our  eastern  relatives 
seem  inclined  to  call  us,  and  at  present  there 
is  nothing  better  than  tent,  which  has 
many  disadvantages;  in  fact,  is  little  better 
than  the  north  side  of  a  house.  On  this  coast 
the  movable  gallery  will  be  popular  for  many 
years;  there  are  few  country  places  large 
enough  to  permanently  support  one  ;  there 
is  more  money  in  moving,  and  all  classes, 
on  account  of  the  mildnes"  of  the  climate, 
do  s^j  ,  j_        ure,  that  there 

is  no  feeling  x-^  .  ^  itfor  Dusiness.  Eight 
or  wrong,  it  is  done,  and  will  so  continue, 
and  the  man  who  will  invent  and  .put  upon 
the  market  a  suitable  portable  house,  by  ad- 
vertising in  this  journal,  can  make  money. 
It  should  be  as  well  adapted  for  the  business 
as  the  new-style  dining  and  sleeping  cars 
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are  adapted  to  that  business  ;  the  right  thing 
will  take  immensely.  It  should  not  be  too 
cumbersome ;  ought  to  be  in  sections  of 
suitable  size  to  be  easily  handled  by  one 
man  ;  all  as  near  the  same  size  as  possible  ; 
so  arranged  as  to  be  set  up  strong  and  sub- 
stantial, with  the  least  amount  of  labor. 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  water-proof 
building  paper,  light  and  durable,  that  could 
be  inclosed  in  sectional  frame-work,  and  I 
believe  there  are  inventive  Yankees  who 
could  set  them  up  so  as  to  answer  the  require- 
ments. Let  the  walls  be,  say,  seven  feet 
high,  take  this  as  the  standard ;  have  all 
sections  three  feet  by  seven,  for  floor,  roof, 
skylight,  partitions  for  dark-room,  etc.,  so 
that  the  whole  thing  could  be  packed  in 
boxes  three  by  seven,  inside;  safe  to  ship, 
and  easy  to  handle. 

Such  a  house,  properly  decorated  and  up- 
holstered, size,  twelve  by  twenty-one,  could 
be  sold  at  from  two  to  three  hundred  dol- 
lars in  considerable  quantity.  Without 
the  skylight,  and  with  suitable  windows,  it 
would  be  a  taking  institution  with  the 
wealthy  pleasure-seekers,  who  take  camping 
trips  during  the  summer,  and  frequently 
erect  cottages  on  the  bank  of  some  stream, 
or  lake,  or  ocean. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  SOCIETIES. 

Photographic  Societt  of  Philadel- 
phia.— Minutes  of  the  regular  meeting 
held  "Wednesday  evening,  April  5th,  1882. 
The  President,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Bates,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  Lantern  Exhibitions 
presented  a  highly  satisfactory  report, 
which  was,  on  motion,  accepted,  and  the 
Committee  discharged. 

A  resolution  of  regret  for  the  loss  which 
the  Society  has  sustained  in  the  death  of 
Dr.  George  B.  Dixon,  and  its  sympathy  for 
his  family,  was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  en- 
tered on  the  minutes. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  unani- 
mously elected  members  of  the  Society : 
Messrs.  Joseph  W.  Griscom,  Alfred  C. 
Harrison,  C.  Hartman  Kuhn,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Warrington. 


The  Secretary  read  a  paper  giving  some 
points  on  instantaneous  photography  and 
describing  a  number  of  instantaneous  shut- 
ters, samples  of  which  were  shown.* 

Mr.  Mapes,  on  being  introduced  by  Mr. 
Wallace,  gave  an  interesting  description  of 
some  new  apparatus  of  his  own  devising, 
in  connection  with  the  optical  lantern.  He 
snowed  an  ingenious  form  of  slide-holder 
which  would,  by  a  system  of  clamps  and 
levers,  always  bring  the  slide  in  proper 
position,  no  matter  what  its  length  or 
thickness  might  be.  Also  a  "back-pres- 
sure" or  check-valve  which  would,  in  case 
of  variation  in  pressure,  prevent  the  gases 
from  flowing  back  in  the  tubes.  Also  an 
adjustable  connection  to  be  attached  to  the 
metallic  reservoir,  and  permit  of  easy  and 
certain  control  of  the  gases  to  the  lantern. 

Mr.  Wood  read  an  interesting  paper,  in 
which  he  humorously  portrayed  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  the  novice  in  dry-plate 
photography. 

Mr.  Castner  exhibited  a  number  of  helio- 
type  pictures,  illustrating  the  arrangement 
of  the  cameras  and  other  apparatus  used  by 
Mr.  Muybridge  in  his  wonderful  instanta- 
neous pictures. 

The  Secretary  showed  an  improved  form 
of  tripod  top  or  head,  fltted  with  a  univer- 
sal joint  in  order  to  more  readily  adjust  and 
level  the  camera.  This  was  formed  of  a 
triangular  frame  of  brass,  the  centre  of 
which,  having  a  concave  surface  above  and 
a  convex  surface  below,  was  fitted  with 
convex  and  concave  washers,  connected  by 
a  spindle,  the  upper  end  of  it  having  a 
screw  to  fit  the  camera  and  the  other  a 
thumb-nut  to  operate  it.  These  washers 
being  of  the  proper  curves,  and  ground  to  a 
perfect  bearing  with  the  frame,  would  ad- 
just themselves  to  any  position  within  an 
angle  of  20°.  By  simply  turning  the 
thumb-nut  the  whole  apparatus  with  the 
camera  would  be  clamped  solidly. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

C.  E.  Pancoast, 

Secretary. 

Boston  Photographic  Association. — 
The  Association  met  at  Mr.  T.  E.  Burn- 
ham's  Photographic  Art  Eooms,  581  Wash- 

*  Printed  on  page  142, 
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ington  Street,  April  oth,  1882.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  at  8.30  p.  m.  by  the 
President,  Mr.  D.  T.  Burrill.  The  records 
of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  discussion  of  the  last  meeting  upon 
the  expediency  of  making  extra  charge  for 
resittings,  the  fault  not  being  that  of  the 
artist,  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Burnham  displays  a  framed  placard 
stating  how  different  subjects  take  in  a  pho- 
tograph, and  a  caution  about  arranging  the 
hair,  and  that  resittings  will  be  one  dollar 
extra,  as  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Lovell,  of  Amherst,  would  like  to  do 
away  with  it,  but  does  not  see  how  it  can 
be  done. 

Mr.  Bowers,  of  Lynn,  has  made  a  prac- 
tice of  making  a  reasonable  number  of  re- 
sittings when  desired. 

Mr.  Metcalf  made  all  the  resittings  that 
his  customers  desired,  and  said  nothing. 

Mr.  Strout  thought  the  nuisance  might  be 
done  away  with  by  concerted  action. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  E.  J. 
Foss,  E.  F.  Smith,  and  H.  E.  Strout,  was 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  ad- 
visability of  revising  the  By-Laws,  and 
having  more  copies  printed,  and  report  at 
the  next  meeting. 

Voted  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  same 
place,  the  first  Wednesday  evening  in  May. 

After  the  meeting,  a  half  hour  was  profit- 
ably spent  in  examining  samples  of  dry- 
plate  work  that  had  been  brought  for  in- 
spection and  study.  Negatives  and  prints 
were  brought  by  Mr.  M.  W.  "Whitney,  of 
Cambridge  ;  also  prints  by  Messrs.  Burrill 
and  Glines,  and  views  by  the  same  process 
by  Mr.  Lovell. 

Mr.  Burnham,  being  about  to  start  on  a 
European  tour,  exhibited  some  of  his  appli- 
ances for  securing  large  views  by  the  wet  pro- 
cess during  his  travels,  some  of  which  were 
quite  ingenious — such  as  07ily  Mr.  Burnham 
can  construct. 

He  has  a  gallery  well  suited  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Society,  and  they  will  doubt- 
less secure  it  as  a  permanent  place  of  meet- 
ing. A  large  room,  well  lighted,  and  stage 
with  double  reflector  for  lighting  subjects 


and  tableaux.     The  Association  wish  Mr 
Burnham  a  successful  and  pleasant  trip. 
H.  E.  Strout, 

Secretary. 

Association  of  Operative  Photogra- 
phers OF  New  York. — A  regular  meeting 
was  held  March  1st,  1882,  President  Coon- 
ley  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  again  read  his  paper  on 
the  "  Theory  of  Toning,"  supplementing  it 
with  some  remarks  on  further  experiments 
made  by  him  to  verify  the  opinions  pre- 
viously expressed.  He  found  that  dried 
chlorine  gas  acts  vigorously  upon  the  com- 
bination of  chloride  of  silver,  albuminate  of 
silver,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, as  found  on  a  sheet  of  silvered  paper. 
Quantitatively  he  will,  at  another  time, 
make  a  report. 

He  was  not  responded  to  by  any  of  the 
members. 

Mr.  Du  Lac  spoke  of  the  ammonia  fog 
on  gelatine  plates.  He  holds  that  emulsion 
made  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  is  more 
apt  to  produce  fog  than  when  made  with 
plain  nitrate.  He  cures  fog  successfully 
with  terchloride  of  iron,  and  intensifies 
afterwards  with  mercury  in  the  usual  way. 

Another  meeting  was  held  on  April  5th, 
1882,  Vice-President  Atwood  in  the  chair. 

The  new  oflicers  for  the  ensuing  yea,v 
were  installed  as  follows  : 

Presideni. — A.  H.  Atwood,  707  Broad- 
way. 

Vice-President.  —  James  L.  Forbes,  17 
Union  Square. 

Secretary.— Thos.  W.  Power,  487  Eighth 
Avenue. 

Financial  Secretary. — Charles  B.  Shaid- 
ner,  244  E.  Eighty-Second  Street. 

Treasurer. — J.  S.  Coonley,  707  Broadway. 

The  subject  discussed  was  the  testing  of 
silver  solutions  that  contained  impurities, 
on  which  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  read  a  very 
interesting  article,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  exhibited  and  explained  the  accuracj'  of 
Siles'  volumetric  test,  and  also  the  actino- 
hydrometer.  It  was  contended  that  the 
hydrometer  is  not  always  correct,  and  also, 
when  the  silver  solution  is  pure  they  test 
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the  same,   but  when   the  silver  is  impure 
they  vary. 

Mr.  Ehrmann  read  an  article  on  subchlo- 
ride  in  connection  with  his  theory  of  toning. 
Charles  Ehrmann, 

Secretary. 


PERTAINING  TO  THE 


To  the  Editor  of  the 

Philadelphia  Photographer  : 

The  manual  of  The  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  containing  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws,  list  of  officers  and  mem- 
bers, etc.,  etc.,  is  printed  and  ready  for 
distribution.  Those  wishing  a  copy  are 
requested  to  forward  their  address  to  the 
secretary  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  manual  also  embraces  the  programme 
of  the  convention,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Indianapolis,  August  8th  to  11th,  and  gives 
information  about  reduced  rates  at  the  hotels 
to  the  members  of  the  convention. 

The  number  of  members  enrolled  for  1881 
is  675.  The  address  of  each  one  will  be 
found  in  this  little  book.  It  is  hoped  that 
all  will  continue  their  membership  and  that 
the  number  will  be  increased  to  double  the 
present  list,  so  that  the  little  annual  mes- 
senger issued  by  the  P.  A.  of  A.  in  1883 
shall  enroll  a  membership  of  1200  or  1500. 

Annual  Dues  ! 

Please  remit  the  annual  dues  $2.00  (em- 
ployes $1.00),  to  the  secretary  early  and 
give  him  a  chance  to  keep  his  record  in 
good  order  and  avoid  the  confusion  liable 
to  occur  if  left  until  the  time  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Those  who  have  not  received  a  certificate 
of  membership  are  requested  to  inform  the 


secretary,   and  forward  fifteen  cents  addi- 
tional to  pay  for  rollers  and  postage. 

John  Cadwallader, 

Sec.  P.  A.  of  A. 

To  the  Members  of  the 

P.  A.  of  A.,  and  Others: 

As  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  Officers  of  the  Association, 
to  make  the  next  convention,  which  is  to  be 
held  on  the  8th  of  August  next,  at  Indian- 
apolis, a  grand  success,  we  hereby  ask  your 
kind  co-operation  towards  the  same.  "We 
should  be  pleased  to  have  you  make  an  ex- 
hibit of  part  of  your  very  best  production. 
As  the  exhibits  made  from  cabinets  and 
panels  will  be  without  frames  this  year, 
the  photographer  of  medium  circumstances 
is  placed  on  equal  grounds  with  his 
wealthier  brethren,  which,  I  believe,  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Parties  desiring 
to  exhibit,  will  please  inform  our  secretary, 
Mr.  John  Cadwallader,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
as  to  the  amount  of  wall-space  required,  etc. 
We  also  desire  that  you  will  favor  us  with 
a  short  and  spicy  "  paper  "  on  some  "  photo- 
graphic topic,"  such  as  you  belive  will  be 
of  benefit  to  the  Association.  They  should 
be  written  in  a  manner  to  bring  out  general 
discussion  by  the  members.  Parties  in- 
tending to  have  papers  will  please  inform 
me  of  the  nature  of  their  intended  subject, 
so  that  when  the  convention  opens,  every- ' 
thing  will  be  in  working  order  and  there 
be  no  delays. 

We  also  desire  that  you  bring  along  with 
you  or  send  a  few  slides,  made  from  nega- 
tives in  your  possession,  that  show  the  fol- 
lowing qualities :  1st,  perfect  harmony  of 
composition,  and  arrangement  of  subject ; 
2d,  the  reverse  qualities,  showing  inartistic 
arrangements ;  they  are  intended  for  a 
lesson,  and  much  benefit  will  be  found 
therein.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  quite  a 
number  of  our  members  will  attend  to  this 
valuable  feature  of  our  artistic  Lantern 
Exhibition,  which  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  the  9th  of  August.  Please  in- 
form me  "who"  will  assist  us  with  the 
required  slides. 

A  small  manual,  containing  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws,  with  general  news,  also 
list  of  membership,  is  now  ready  for  dis- 
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tribution.  By  sending  name  and  address 
to  our  secretary,  a  copy  will  be  sent. 

Our  treasurer,  Mr.   Beebe,  requested  me 
to  remind  the  675  members  of  the  Photo- 
graphers' Association  of  America,  that  the 
annual  dues  be  now  paid. 
Traternally, 

Joshua  Smith, 

Prest.  P. A.  of  A. 

Proposed  International  Association. 
To  the  Photographers  of  the  World  : 

The  resolution  adopted  in  this  city  by 
the  last  Convention  of  the  "  Photographers' 
Association  of  America,"  and  consequent 
appointment  of  a  committee  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  a  grand  international 
society  of  photographers,  is  the  occasion  of 
this  appeal  to  the  fraternity  at  large,  both 
in  this  and  the  Old  World. 

The  purposes  to  be  effected  are  of  a  char- 
acter so  laudable  and  desirable  that  their 
excellence  becomes  evident  on  a  mere  state- 
ment. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, true,  that  the  profession  has  been 
impeded  in  its  progress  and  in  the  full  un- 
ravelment  of  the  possibilities  of  its  art  by 
a  feeling  of  jealousy  among  its  members. 
"Whatever  tends  to  eradicate  this  feeling — 
to  create  a  spirit  of  brotherhood — must  in- 
evitably result  in  incalculable  benefit,  not 
alone  to  the  photographer  as  an  individual, 
but  also  to  his  art,  and,  through  it,  to  man- 
kind at  large. 

The  first  steps  in  this  praiseworthy  direc- 
tion have  been  taken ;  the  photographer 
the  world  over  has  begun  to  recognize  that 
each  is  not  sufficient  to  himself;  that  some- 
thing may  be  gained  to  him  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  methods  and  results  of  his  neigh- 
bors ;  that  which  the  individual  cannot 
effect,  the  united  efforts  of  the  fraternity 
will  accomplish. 

Local  organizations  of  photographers 
have  done,  and  are  doing,  much  for  the 
advancement  and  development  of  our  art, 
but  their  efforts  are,  and  naturally  and 
necessarily  must  be,  confined  in  their 
limits,  hampered  in  their  operation. 

Photography  is  a  universal  art,  not  con- 
fined to  one  locality  or  one  nationality, 
but  broad  as   humanity,   as   undefined   as 


nature,  and  her  votaries  should  be  united 
in  a  bond  as  complete,  as  grand  and  liberal, 
as  unrestrained  and  unlimited.  This  ob- 
ject we  seek  to  attain,  this  union  of  the 
eff'orts  of  our  profession,  an  interchange  of 
benefits,  a  dedication  to  the  fraternity  of 
what  each  has  gained  for  himself,  an  en- 
largement of  the  scope  and  utilization  of 
the  art,  a  truer  and  more  perfect  recogni- 
tion of  the  position  and  merit  of  the  pho- 
tographer by  the  outside  world. 

To  co-operate  with  us  in  this  effort  we 
ask  of  all,  wherever  located ;  to  those  who 
have  seen  and  know  the  advantages  of 
local  and  national  associations,  we  expect 
that  you  will  heartily  and  enthusiastically 
lend  your  aid  and  the  benefit  of  the  expe- 
rience j^ou  have  gained  in  that  direction. 
But  to  the  photographer  remote  from  such 
organizations,  we  say  that  you,  as  well,  can 
aid  in  this  great  work — you,  as  well,  will 
profit  by  it. 

Photographers !  ours  is  an  art  of  which 
we  should  be  genuinely  proud  ;  it  is  the 
only,  the  true,  art  preservative.  Who  will 
refuse  his  co-operation  in  placing  that  art 
yet  higher,  in  securing  for  it  the  recogni- 
tion it  deserves,  the  estimation  to  which  it 
is  entitled,  in  developing  to  the  utmost  its 
wonderful  resources,  in  uniting  the  brother- 
hood throughout  the  world,  regardiug  not 
race  or  climate  ? 

Very  fraternally  yours, 

D.  N.  Carvalho, 

New  York  City. 
Chairman  of  Cotntnittee  on  Formation  of  an  Inter- 
national Society  of  Photographers,  P.  A.  of  A. 

By  sending  their  names  and  addresses 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  as  an 
evidence  of  their  adhesion  to  these  objects, 
photographers  will  most  practically  and 
eflTectually  aid  this  movement. 

An  expression  of  views  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  attaining  these  ends  is  cordially 
invited. 

Mr.  Hiram  J.  Thompson,  of  Chicago, 
contributes  fifty  dollars  to  the  funds  of  the 
P.  A.  of  A. 


Wilson's  Photographies  should  be  read 
by  every  progressive  photographer. 
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INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS.* 

BY    CHARLES    R.    PANCOAST. 

With  the  introduction  of  photographic 
plates  having  a  high  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness, and  the  consequent  desire  for  rapid 
exposures,  comes  the  possibility  of  making 
pictures  of  moving  objects  in  such  a  small 
space  of  time  as  to  depict  them,  as  it  were, 
stationary.  To  do  this  requires  a  mechani- 
cal contrivance  by  which  the  light  admitted 
to  the  camera  through  the  lens  can  be 
controlled. 

Having  always  had  a  predilection  for  in- 
stantaneous photographs,  and  having  ex- 
perimented largely  with  wet  collodion 
with  only  passable  results,  I  was  among  the 
first  to  employ  gelatine  plates  for  this  pur- 
pose. My  first  experiments  with  these 
were  made  some  two  years  ago,  but  not 
having  the  proper  appliances,  were  far 
from  satisfactory.  They  demonstrated  to 
me,  conclusively,  that  in  gelatine  the  in- 
stantaneous worker  had  found  a  boon. 
Since  then,  I  have  devoted  considerable 
time  to  the  subject,  and  will  give  you  this 
evening  a  descz'iption  of  some  of  the  ap- 
paratus necessary. 

Regarding  lenses,  I  might  say  that  any 
lens  giving  good  definition  and  moderate 
depth  of  focus,  and  having  stops  as  large 
as/7  or  /8  will  answer  perfectly.  My  ex- 
perience has  been  that  for  marine  views  a 
stop  of /lO  is  sufficiently  large,  while  for 
animal  and  landscape  studies  stops  of/ 7 
and  /8  are  better  suited,  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  stops /7,/8,  and/10  being  as  49, 
64,  and  100. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  as  to  the 
proper  position  in  which  an  instantaneous 
shutter  should  be  placed,  I  consider  that 
the  best  effect  will  always  be  obtained 
where  the  shutter  is  situated  directly  in 
front  of  the  plate,  as  then,  during  the  brief 
time  in  which  the  light  is  acting,  the  lens 
can  do  its  full  work.  Suc^h  an  arrangement 
would  require  an  especially  constructed 
camera,  and  be  at  once  cumbersome  and 
inconvenient. 

Of  the  shutters   which  are  attached  di- 

*Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  April  5,  1882. 


rectly  to  the  lens,  I  will  make  three  classes, 
namely,  drop,  flap,  and  rotary. 

The  simplest  of  the  drop  shutters  consists 
in  having  a  slot  cut  through  the  lens 
mounting,  directly  in  front  of  the  stop,  in 
which  a  piece  of  sheet  metal  having  the 
proper  shaped  opening  can  pass  entirely 
through.  This  is  open  to  the  objection  that, 
aside  from  mutilating  the  lens  mounting, 
there  is  no  way  of  controlling  the  exposure. 
I  have  constructed  a  form  of  drop  shutter, 
which  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  lens, 
and  in  which  I  have  endeavored  to  over- 
come nearly  all  the  faults  inherent  to  shut- 
ters of  this  class. 

This  shutter  is  constructed  on  the  drop 
principle  of  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  and  con- 
sists of  a  wooden  frame,  having  at  the 
edges  two  rabbeted  strips,  these  with  the 
frame  forming  a  groove,  in  which  a  hard 
rubber  slide  fits  neatly,  yet  sufficiently  loose 
to  move  with  perfect  freedom.  At  one  end 
of  the  frame  is  a  cirsular  aperture,  equal 
in  diameter  to  that  of  the  lens.  A  wooden 
block  attached  to  this  frame,  and  fitted  with 
a  set  screw,  clamps  the  shutter  to  the  lens. 

At  one  side  of  the  frame  is  a  lever,  one 
end  of  which  being  pivoted  to  it,  the  other 
engages  on  a  pin  in  the  slide.  JSIear  its 
fixed  end  is  attached  a  spiral  spring  which, 
acting  through  the  lever,  gives  the  slide  the 
requisite  impetus,  depending  on  the  tension 
of  the  spring. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  frame  are  two 
springs,  one  of  whicli  takes  up  the  jar  of 
the  slide,  and  the  other  automatically  locks 
it,  to  prevent  any  rebound. 

To  afford  a  quick  and  certain  method  of 
releasing  the  shutter,  a  pneumatic  trigger 
is  provided,  consisting  of  a  brass  case,  in 
which  is  a  flexible  rubber  diaphragm.  A 
small  rubber  tube  connects  this  case  with  a 
rubber  ball ;  this,  on  being  compressed 
forces  the  diaphragm  against  a  lever,  which 
frees  the  sliding  shutter. 

This  pneumatic  arrangement  is  made  in 
a  careful  manner,  and  so  very  sensitive  that 
the  slightest  pressure  suffices  to  make  the 
exposure. 

From  the  description  of  this  shutter  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  adapted  to  work 
equally  well  in  either  direction,  horizon- 
tally,   or    at    any    angle ;    the    maximum 
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rapidity,  however,  being  attained  when  it 
is  placed  vertically. 

In  all  drop  shutters  operated  by  gravity 
alone,  the  slide  in  falling  will  have  a  con- 
stantly accelerated  motion,  hence  the  fore- 
ground receives  less  exposure  than  the  sky. 
This  can  be  avoided,  in  a  measure,  by  using 
a  spring  to  operate  the  slide  which  will 
gradually  lessen  in  strength  as  the  slide 
moves.  In  many  cases  it  is  desirable  to 
shield  the  sky,  especially  when  cloud  efl'ects 
are  wanted.  This  may  be  done  by  an  aux- 
iliary sky  shade  or  having  a  shutter  like 
the  one  I  have  just  described,  in  which  the 
slide  has  a  triangular-shaped  opening,  and 
is  caused  to  move  horizontally.  An  in- 
genious form  of  shutter  described  in  the 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  accom- 
plishes this  end  in  a  novel  manner,  but 
which  has  a  serious  defect  in  construction 
which  will  undoubtedly  give  rise  to  ajar  at 
the  moment  when  the  lens  is  wholly  un- 
covered. This  apparatus  consists  of  a  disk 
pivoted  at  one  side  and  connected  by  a  tog- 
gle joint  to  a  weight  or  spring  in  such  a 
way,  that  the  pull  of  the  weight  or  spring 
will  raise  the  disk  and  immediately  lower 
it.  The  sudden  reversal  of  motion  when 
the  disk  has  attained  its  maximun  height 
must  certainly  tend  to  shake  the  instrument. 

For  small  lenses,  the  double-flap  shutter 
designed  by  Mr.  Partridge  is  one  of  the 
most  convenient,  and  in  some  respects 
superior  to  the  drop.  For  stereoscopic 
work  it  is  without  a  superior,  as  both  lenses 
are  exposed  alike. 

Rotary  shutters  must  necessarily  be  made 
large  and  cumbersome,  and  have,  I  think, 
few  good  qualities  in  comparison  with  those 
before  described  although  many  good  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  with  them. 

One  fact  I  have  noticed  which,  I  think, 
has  an  important  bearing  in  making  photo- 
graphs of  rapidly  moving  objects.  It  is, 
that  where  the  shutter  moves  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  object,  a  much  sharper 
picture  will  be  obtained  than  if  it  moves  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  motion.  For 
this  reason  a  shutter  capable  of  working  in 
any  direction  is  preferable  to  a  simple 
drop. 

The  rapidity  of  an  instantaneous  ex- 
posure is  largely  dependent  on  the  rate  at 


which  the  object  is  moving.  This  can  readily 
be  approximated  after  a  little  practice,  and 
enables  one  to  form  a  better  idea  of  what 
exposure  will  be  required.  As  a  rule  it 
will  be  found  that  so-called  instantaneous 
exposures  will  range  from  y^th  to  -g^th  of 
a  second. 

For  example,  the  image  of  a  vessel  mov- 
ing at  the  rate  of  10  miles  per  hour,  at  a 
distance  of  500  feet  from  the  camera,  would, 
in  the  ^^th  part  of  a  second,  have  moved 
about  2^7yth  of  an  inch  on  the  ground  glass 
(supposing  the  lens  to  have  a  focal  length 
of  8  inches).  This  would  be  sharp  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes.  If  this  same 
vessel  was  moving  at  the  rate  of  only  5 
miles  per  hour,  then  the  movement  of  the 
image  would  be  ^-Joth  of  an  inch. 

As  it  is  verj'  desirable  to  measure  the 
rapidity  of  an  instantaneous  shutter,  I  have 
devised  a  piece  of  apparatus  which  will  an- 
swer the  purpose,  and  give  practically  cor- 
rect results.  It  consists  of  a  revolving  disk 
of  white  card-board,  having  a  broad  black 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference. Surrounding  this  disk,  but  sta- 
tionary, is  a  scale  graduated  in  feet  and 
inches.  The  whole  apparatus  being  placed 
in  a  strong  light,  the  disk  is  made  to  re- 
volve at  a  known  rate,  and  a  photograph 
made  of  it  with  the  shutter  whose  rapidity 
is  desired.  The  exact  amount  of  movement 
will  be  shown  by  the  line  on  the  disk,  which 
will  be  blurred  for  the  distance  it  has  trav- 
elled during  the  exposure.  For  example,  a 
disk  having  a  circumference  of  10  feet, 
being  caused  to  revolve  once  in  a  second, 
would  give  a  point  on  the  periphery  a 
movement  of  10  feet  per  second.  If  the 
exposure  was  ^j^th  part  of  a  second,  the 
black  line  referred  to  would  be  blurred  for 
3  inches,  as  shown  by  the  scale. 


Instead  of  boiling  the  gelatine  emulsion, 
Eder  recommends  now  to  keep  the  same 
warm  at  from  56°  to  64°  R.,  for  two  to  three 
hours,  then  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  at 
24°  to  32°  E.,  for  digesting.  This  method 
lessens  the  danger  of  fog  as  compared  with  the 
ammoniac  method.  Two-thirdsof  the  gela- 
tine is  retained  and  added  only  when  the 
digesting  process  is  ^n\&h^.^Woch&nblatt 
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ANSWERS  TO  aUESTIONS  TO 
THE  CRAFT. 

1.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  emul- 
sion plates?  Are  /ou  having  success  with  them, 
and  what  advantages  do  you  find  in  their  use? 

2.  What  have  been  your  failures  with  them, 
and  what  the  causes  thereof,  and  what  the  cure  ? 

3.  Do  you  think  they  will  ever  enable  you  to 
discard  the  bath  and  collodion  ? 

4.  Do  they  place  you  in  the  way  of  producing 
more  artistic  work  ? 

5.  How  do  your  patrons  like  the  resulting 
pictures  ? 

6.  Are  your  patrons  more  appreciative  than 
formerly  ? 

7.  What  are  the  prospects  for  business  during 
1882? 

8.  Any  further  hints  for  the  good  of  our  co- 
workers, will  you  kindly  add  them  ? 

In  answer  to  your  questions  I  will  say: 

1.  My  experience  with  gelatine  emulsion 
plates  extends  back  through  the  last  three 
years.  During  that  time,  I  have  manufac- 
tured plates  and  used  them,  together  with 
the  popular  commercial' brand,  both  indoors 
and  out,  and  I  think  I  am  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  article.  I  have  had  as  good  success 
with  them  as  anybody  I  know  of,  and  am 
able  to  depend  upon  them  for  all  of  the 
work  there  is  in  them  quite  certainly.  The 
only  advantage  I  find  in  their  use  is  in 
cases  when  the  time  required  between  plac- 
ing the  plate  in  the  dark  slide  and  its  de- 
velopment is  so  great  that  a  wet  plate  could 
not  be  used,  and  occasionally,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  their  superior  rapidity. 

2.  My  failures  with  them,  in  their  manu- 
facture and  use,  are  chiefly  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  getting  an  even,  uniform  film 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate  when 
dry,  especially  when  -the  glass  is  slightly 
warped.  This  defect  is  common  to  all  of  the 
commercial  plates,  and  of  itself  necessarily 
compels  the  new  process  to  rank  second  to 
collodion  for  business  purposes.  As  &  play- 
thing it  is  no  great  objection.  There  is  no 
cure  for  the  defect,  as  it  is  constitutional. 

3.  They  will  never  enable  me  to  discard 
the  bath  and  collodion,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  not  capable  of  producing  so  uni- 
form and  fine  negatives  as  collodion. 

4.  They  certainly  do  not  place  me  in  the 


way  of  "producing  more  artistic  work." 
Why  should  they?  The  negatives  obtained 
being  inferior  to  collodion  negatives,  as  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  both  processes 
know  them  to  be,  they  place  their  habitual 
users  on  the  sure  road  towards  poorer  and 
less  artistic  work. 

5.  My  patrons  generally  are  not  nearly 
so  good  judges  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  resulting  pictures  as  I  am,  and  I  never 
seek  their  opinion.  I  never  use  a  gelatine 
plate  when  it  is  possible  to  use  a  wet  collo- 
dion one,  and  I  therefore  am  not  under  the 
necessity  of  trying  to  convince  them  of  the 
absurdity  that  a  poorer  picture  is  better 
than  a  better  one. 

6.  My  patrons  are  much  more  apprecia- 
tive than  formerly,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
I  find  it  pays  me  to  take  the  utmost  pains, 
at  all  times,  to  do  the  best  possible  with  all 
orders  they  confide  to  me,  even  though 
more  effort  and  trouble  on  my  part  may  be 
necessary  to  do  so. 

7.  The  prospects  for  business  during  the 
coming  year  are  most  excellent  indeed. 

8.  The  bromo-gelatine  dry-plate  process 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  wet  collodion 
process,  that  carbon  does  to  silver  printing. 
Only  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  minds  of  many 
silver  printing  was  "  doomed."  A  similar 
"doom  "  is  now  being  conferred  upon  col- 
lodion and  the  bath,  and  the  end  will  be 
about  the  same.  Collodion  and  gelatine  re- 
semble very  much,  the  old  farmer's  "  near  " 
and  "off"  oxen.  When  asked  one  day 
why  he  was  always  praising  the  "off"  ox 
so  loudly,  and  saying  nothing  about  the 
"near  "one,  he  replied,  that  the  "near" 
ox  was  "  good  enough  without  praising." 

Jay  Densmore. 

NiLES,  Mich. 

Eeferring  to  article  in  the  April  number 
of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  I  should 
say  that  the  gelatine  dry-plate  process  is 
going  through  much  the  same  evolutionary 
process  that  the  wet  collodion  process  did, 
and,  I  might  add,  that  all  new  processes  of 
equal  importance  have.  We  all  remember 
when  it  was  thought  a  fatal  mishap  for  a 
single  ray  of  sunlight  to  strike  the  silver- 
bath.  Well,  we  don't  think  so  now;  and 
there  will  be  the  same  change  of  belief  in 
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regard  to  the  ruby  light,  though,  probably, 
not  so  radical  a  one.  Now,  let  me  tell  you 
my  experience  with  dry-plates,  which  is 
very  short,  as  I  have  only  worked  them  a 
month  or  two.  When  I  ordered  the  dry- 
plate  outfit,  of  course  I  bought  ruby  paper 
(it  is  now  for  sale  cheap),  but  the  light  was 
so  unsatisfactory,  that  after  a  few  plates  I 
thought  I  would  try  something  else.  My 
light  for  wet-plates  is  about  ten  square  feet 
of  yellow  tissue-paper,  three  thicknesses, 
pasted  over  a  light  wooden  frame,  and  re- 
ceives light  from  the  operating  light,  twentj'- 
five  feet  distant.  So  I  merely  had  another 
light  frame,  with  two  thicknesses  of  tissue- 
paper,  made  to  work  with  cord,  weight, 
and  pulleys — screw  eyes,  I  should  say — to 
lower  when  working  dry-plates  and  raise 
when  working  wet.  Like  Mr.  Taylor,  I 
can  see  to  read  easily  when  the  extra  frame 
is  down,  and  no  signs  of  fogging.  Further, 
to-day,  in  making  a  cabinet  group  of  small 
children,  in  my  hurry  I  forgot  to  lower  the 
extra  frame  until  I  had  put  my  plate  in  the 
holder.  There!  said  I,  that  plate  is  "gone 
up,"  but  went  ahead  and  exposed  it,  and, 
presto!  no  trace  of  fogging.  So,  I  say 
with  Mr.  Taylor,  "throw  away  your  ruby 
light." 

Have  thought  for  some  time  of  writing 
this  to  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  as  I 
think  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  those  who 
are  straining  their  eyes,  and  feelinff  their 
way  with  ruby  light. 

Now,  there  is  a  large  number  of  good 
photographers,  perhaps  four-fifths,  who  like 
myself  have  been  reading  for  the  last  two 
years,  in  a  careless  way,  about  gelatine  dry- 
plates,  but  thinking  it  a  tedious,  difficult, 
and  impracticable  thing,  and  that  it  would 
not  pay  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  try- 
ing— perhaps,  like  many  of  the  much-lauded 
processes,  a  humbug.  If  such  will  listen, 
I  can  tell  them  how  to  work  successfully, 
from  the  start.  Procure  a  first-class  plate — 
I  use  Cramer  &  ISTorden's — study  the  direc- 
tions which  come  in  each  box  and  then 
work  according  to  directions,  except  the 
ruby  light,  and  you  can  make  pictures  of 
babies  when  you  could  not  get  a  shadow 
with  wet-plates  ;  also  work  on  dark  days 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Get  a  dozen  small 
plates  and  try,  and,  my  word  for  it,  you 


will  not  be  without  them.  It  is  worth  the 
trouble,  just  to  see  the  wonderful  depths  in 
the  shadows,  that  you  could  not  touch  with 
wet  plates. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Ira  F.  Collins, 

Huntsville,  Ala. 


PROOFS  FROM  PORTRAIT  NEGA- 
TIVES. 

The  custom  of  giving  proofs  from  nega- 
tives to  sitters  is  a  universal  one  among 
photographers.  Scarcely  less  universal  is 
the  worr}^,  annoyance,  and  loss  of  time, 
consequent  upon  resittings,  often  necessi- 
tated by  the  sheer  caprice  of  the  customer 
in  regard  to  position,  expression,  or  paltry 
matters  of  toilet.  Every  professional  por- 
trait-taker is  so  familiar  with  this  that  it 
scarcely  needs  alluding  to.  We  heartily 
wish  that  it  was  in  our  power  to  propose 
some  plan  or  compromise  by  which  both 
sitter  and  photographer  could  save  each 
other  unnecessary  labor  and  trouble,  but 
this  is  manifestly  impossible  when  we  con- 
sider the  varying  conditions  of  photographic 
business  at  different  times  and  places,  and 
the  peculiarities  alike  of  artist  and  subject. 

The  following  table  contains  the  gist  of 
an  article  recently  published  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  on  the  subject  of  proofs  and 
resittings,  and  we  have  felt  that  it  might  in- 
terest our  readers  to  compare  the  customs  at 
home  with  those  abroad.  We  seem  to  be  some- 
what better  off  in  this  respect  than  our  Eng- 
lish cousins,  who  (as  seen  below)  frequently 
issue  not  a  proof,  but  an  elaborately  finished 
print  from  the  retouched  negative.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  many  complain  of  "thankless 
tasks,"  "  energj'  wasted,"  etc.,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising to  see  this  plan  urged  by  some  as 
the  best  business  policy,  proved  by  an  ex- 
perience of  thirty  years.  Others,  again,  pur- 
sue the  common  custom  of  this  country  in 
sending  out  either  a  roughly  finished  print, 
with  the  word  "  proof"  stamped  upon  it,  or 
simply  an  untoned  print,  although,  as  seen 
in  the  table,  the  proportion  is  not  more  than 
two  to  seven.  One  firm  in  London  writes 
to  the  effect  that  the  proofs  are  of  no  value 
in  themselves,  that  their  charges  are  for  the 
time  and  labor  involved  in  making  the  nega- 
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tive,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  doctor  or  law- 
yer, whose  fees  are  not  for  the  paper  upon 
which  their  professional  opinions  are  regis- 
tered, but  for  the  brain-work  bestowed. 
This  seems  to  us  rather  a  Quixotic  idea  at 
best,  and  really  not  a  tenable  one,  besides 
being  an  unfair  comparison — unfair  particu- 
larly to  the  printer,  upon  whose  skill  and 
taste  much  of  the  beauty  of  a  finished  pho- 
tograph must  depend. 

The  advantage  claimed  for  the  issuing  of 
a  finished  proof  is  that  customers,  not  under- 
standing photographic  technicalities,  will 
be  apt  to  give  a  better  order  if  finished 
prints  are  submitted  to  their  inspection, 
and  that  while  very  few  copies  are  ordered 
from  a  negative  that  is  not  liked,  a  very  full 
and  liberal  reward  is  reaped  from  one  giving 
perfect  satisfaction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the 
"proof"  proper,  or  unfinished  print,  claim 
that  the  customer  can»  receive  it  on  the 
same  day  on  which  the  negative  is  made, 
and  that  here  frequently  time  is  of  great 
importance,  and  further,  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  resittings  are  demanded  by  those 
who  would  not  appreciate  a  finished  print 
any  better  than  a  proof,  and  who  are  dissat- 
isfied not  with  the  technique,  but  with  such 
points  in  the  picture  as  we  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  article. 

Outof  twelve  communications,  there  were. 

In  favor  of  finishing  the  prints  from  a  re- 
touched negative,  and  charging  them,  when 
kept  by  the  customer,  at  the  full  rates,        .     7 
Of  resitting  once,  if  desired,  free  of  charge,     6 
Of  demanding  payment  for  all  proofs,  .         .     3 
Of  giving  no  proofs  at  all,      .         .         .         .1 

Of  making  a  small  extra  charge,  at  the  time 
of  making  the  negative,  entitling  resitting 
until  satisfied,     ......     1 

Of  issuing  rough  proofs,         .         ...     2 

Of  setting  no  value  on  the  proofs,         .         .     1 

Some  expressions  of  opinion  on  this  mat- 
ter from  Boston  photographers  will  be 
found  in  the  minutes  of  their  Association, 
on  page  139, 

"  I  received  Photographies  in  due  time, 
and  am  more  than  delighted  with  the  book ; 
it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  photogra- 
pher. "E.  Spencer, 

"Fort  Covington,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y." 


FOREIGN  ITEMS. 

Henry  Schriter,  of  Hamburg,  in  rec- 
ommending a  cheap  developer  for  dry- 
plates,  in  the  Deutsche  Photogr.  Zeit-ung,  re- 
marks :  That  it  has  been  found  that  through 
the  ferrous-oxalate  developer  the  bromo- 
gelatine  plates  become  much  dearer  than  is 
claimed  by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers. 
Yet  the  quantity  of  oxalate  of  potash  pre- 
scribed in  the  ordinary  recipes  is  not  at  all 
necessary,  and  if  it  is  treated  with  only 
one-half  or  two-thirds  of  common  saltpetre 
(nitrate  of  potash),  exactly  the  same  results 
will  be  obtained  at  a  materially  reduced  cost. 
For  use  he  keeps  all  three  solutions,  satu- 
rated in  the  cold,  and  filters  of  each  as  re- 
quired.    For  developing,  he  uses 

Cold  Saturated  Solution  of  Salt- 
petre,    40  c.c. 

Cold  Saturated  Solution  of  Oxalate 

of  Potash, 20    " 

Cold  Saturated  Solution  of  Sulphate 

of  Iron, 20    « 

Fritz  Lttckhardt,  in  the  Photograph- 
isehe  Archiv,  gives  us  the  following  resume 
of  his  method  of  retouching.  "The  varnish 
which  I  use  for  retouching  I  make  myself 
from  the  following  ingredients  : 

Alcohol, 300  parts. 

Gum  Sandarac, .         .         .         .       50     " 

Camphor, 5     " 

Castor  Oil,  .         .         .         .       10     " 

Venetian  Turpentine,         .         .         5     " 

I  retouch  with  the  brush  as  well  as  with  the 
pencil,  for  with  the  judicious  use  of  acamel's- 
hair  brush,  beautiful  effects  can  be  obtained 
on  negatives,  and  I  think  the  brush  just  as 
indispensable  as  the  pencil.  I  took  some 
portraits,  the  other  day,  with  a  totally  white 
background,  and  I  scratched  with  a  needle — 
you  would  call  it  "shading" — all  around 
the  head,  or  the  whole  figure,  so  that  the 
portrait  had  a  certain  artistic  appearance. 
As  this  is  done  upon  quite  white  ground, 
much  effect  may  be  obtained  with  this  shad- 
ing. It  only  takes  about  fifteen  minutes 
for  me  to  retouch  a  plate  in  this  manner, 
and  a  skilful  retoucher  will,  no  doubt,  do  it 
in  less  time." 

About  two  years  ago  Mademoiselle  Sarah 
Bernhardt  conceived   the   strange   idea   of 
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having  her  portrait  taken,  lying  at-  full- 
length  in  a  coflSn  edged  with  white  silk. 
Monsieur  Melandri,  a  Paris  photographer, 
was  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  duty, 
which  was  all  the  easier  from  the  fact  that 
the  model  simulated  very  successfully  the 
immobilitj'  of  death.  The  cliche  was  with- 
out reproach,  and  Mile.  Bernhardt  was  fairly 
enchanted  with  its  success. 

"Now,  I  will  make  a  bargain  with  you," 
said  the  artiste  ;  "  promise  me  not  to  dispose 
of  a  copy  till  after  my  death." 

"After  your  death  !"  exclaimed  the  pho- 
tographer. 

"Oh  !  that  will  be  sooner  than  you  think 
for;  I  engage  to  die  within  a  twelve-month." 

"  You  are  joking." 

"No,  it  is  a  presentiment  I  have,  and 
presentiments  never  fail  me.  Moreover,  if 
in  a  year's  time  I  am  still  in  this  world,  I 
authorize  you  to  print  as  many  copies  as 
you  like,  and  sell  them  at  any  price  j^ou 
please." 

The  photographer  consented  to  the  strange 
compact,  and  for  the  space  of  a  year  not  a 
single  print  went  out  of  his  studio.  But 
Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt  had  no  intention  of 
carrying  out  her  promise;  she  remained  as 
lively  as  ever.  Tired  of  waiting.  Monsieur 
Melandri  wrote  to  the  celebrated  actress 
that  she  had  not  carried  out  her  contract. 

"A  little  patience,  please,"  was  her  reply  ; 
''  as  soon  as  I  have  carried  out  my  engage- 
ments in  America  I  will  certainly  attend  to 
your  little  matter.' 

Another  year  passed,  but  without  result. 
Monsieur  Melandri  wrote  again  to  Mile. 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  telling  her  that  since  she 
had  failed  to  keep  her  promise,  he  was  no 
longer  obliged  to  abide  by  his,  and  that  he 
should  put  the  coffin  portraits  in  circulation 
at  once.  Mile.  Bernhardt  hastily  tele- 
graphed that  she  had  promised  to  create 
three  new  roles  in  Paris,  and  that  when  she 
had  done  this,  no  obstacle  in  the  world 
should  prevent  her  executing  her  terrible 
promise.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  suited 
Monsieur  Melandri,  for  he  has  now  brought 
an  action  before  the  Tribunal  de  Coin?7ierce. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  latest  eccen- 
tricity of  the  famous  Ex-Societaire  of  the 
Co7ne'die  Francaise. — Photographic  News. 


SOME  HINTS  ON  THE  WORKING 
OF  DRY  PLATES. 

BY  THOMAS  CHARLES. 
(St.  Catharines,  Ontario.) 

Many  are  led  to  believe  that  the  working 
of  the  dry-plate  process  is  so  complicated 
that  but  few  can  accomplish  it.  I  can  as- 
sure you  such  is  not  the  case ;  I  hold  that 
the  unsuccessful  photographer  by  the  old 
collodion  process  can,  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty, overcome  all  troubles,  and  be  able, 
with  but  little  practice,  to  produce  nega- 
tives far  ahead  over  the  average  of  his  very 
best  attempts  by  the  collodion  process. 
I  urge  all  who  have  not  tried  it  to  do  so  at 
once,  and  you  cannot  fail.  You  will  soon 
make  better  work,  and  your  business  will 
increase  rapidly  bj'  the  use  of  them. 

In  3'our  dark-room  fix  a  cupboard  which 
will  fit  light-tight,  by  having  two  folding 
doors  (mine  cost  me  but  §1  50)  ;  have  it 
made,  say  2  feet  6  inches  long,  18  inches 
deep,  and  15  inches  wide ;  divide  inside  with 
four  equal  partitions  to  hold  four  dishes; 
let  the  two  top  ones  contain  saturated  solu- 
tion of  alum,  and  two  bottom  ones  saturated 
solution  of  hypo.  You  can  now,  with  this 
arrangement,  while  your  plate  is  fixing,  or 
in  alum,  close  the  cupboard  doors,  open  the 
dark-room  door,  and  go  about  anything  you 
have  to  do  outside,  while  your  negative  is 
fixing.  You  will  find  this  accessory  just 
what  you  really  want,  and  which  answers 
all  the  purposes  of  a  double  dark-room.  Be- 
ing equipped  so  far,  and  having  your  supply 
of  plates  and  grooved  light-tight  boxes,  to 
hold  24  plates  each,  fill  1  dozen  packages, 
12  plates  into  the  12  grooves  at  your  right 
hand,  leaving  grooves  to  left  hand  empty 
for  this  reason  :  After  exposing,  slide  the 
exposed  plate  into  far  left-hand  groove ; 
plates  to  left-hand  are  exposed,  and  you  can 
develop  at  your  leisure.  I  find  this  a  good 
plan.  Now  for  making  your  own  oxalate 
of  potash  cheap  and  easy :  Get,  say,  10  lbs.  of 
oxalic  acid,  costing  16  cents  per  lb.,  and  10 
lbs.  of  carbonate  of  potash,  costing  15  cents 
per  lb.  I  give  you  those  quantities  to  show 
you  how  great  a  saving  it  is  to  buy  in  this 
way,  and  make  your  own  oxalate  of  potash. 
Now  take  your  16-oz.  graduate,  have  it  clean 
and  dry ;  fill  it  up  to  a  level  with  the  16  oz. 
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mark  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  have  a 
5-qt.  jar  at  hand  (mine  is  a  glass  spice  jar), 
with  wide  neck;  pour  into  it  about  2  qts. 
water,  and  put  the  16  oz.,  by  measurement, 
of  carbonate  of  potash  into  it ;  stir  round 
with  a  stick  until  dissolved,  then  add  a  little 
at  a  time  of  oxalic  acid,  until  it  ceases  to 
effervesce,  and  will  turn  blue  litmus  paper 
decidedly  red,  then  fill  up  to  5  qts. ;  stir 
round  ;  allow  to  settle,  and  decant  as  re- 
quired. To  develop,  have  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  iron,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  sul- 
phuric acid  have  been  added ;  take  your 
tray  and,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  fill  it 
from  the  tap  with  cold  water  ;  let  it  stand 
until  you  mix  your  solutions  ;  this  plan  helps 
to  keep  all  cool,  and  prevents  frilling  during 
develdpment ;  have  a  2-oz.  graduate  for  the 
oxalate  solution  and  a  1-oz.  one  for  the  iron 
solution  ;  now  for  a  cabinet  plate,  pour  1  oz. 
of  oxalate  solution  into  the  2-oz.  measure, 
and  into  the  1-oz.  one  pour  1  dr.  iron  ;  pour 
off  the  water  from  the  tray ;  put  in  plate 
face  up,  of  course;  throw  the  1  dr.  iron 
into  oxalate,  and  throw  it  over  the  nega- 
tive at  one  sweep;  if  your  time  is  right, 
it  will  fully  develop  in  one  minute  ; 
have  a  lamp  burning  behind  your  ruby 
light  or  a  ruby  lamp  in  your  dark-room  dur- 
ing development,  when  you  can  hold  it  up, 
and  looking  through  the  flame  you  can  see 
exactly  the  intensity  required  ;  with  a  little 
practice  you  will  be  able  to  develop  to  just 
the  right  intensity,  without  any  strengthen- 
ing or  reducing.  Wash  under  the  tap  one 
minute;  put  into  the  saturated  solution  of 
alum  ;  wash  out  your  tray  ;  wash  out  your 
graduates,  and  stand  them  upside  down  on  a 
piece  of  perforated  India  rubber,  so  they  will 
drain  clean  (wash  this  rubber  under  the  tap 
daily);  now  take  the  negative  out  of  the  alum 
dish ;  rinse  under  the  tap,  and  place  in  the 
soda  solution  ;  close  the  cupboard  doors,  and 
let  it  remain  until  cleared ;  wash  under  the 
tap  for  awhile ;  soak  and  change,  or  wash 
under  running  water  for  three  hours ;  soak  in 
asaturated  solution  of  alum  (fresh  solution) 
for  five  or  ten  minutes ;  finally  wash  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  ;  place  in  the  rack  to  dry, 
and  your  negative  may  now  be  considered 
permanent.  When  the  negatives  are  dry, 
write  on  the  names,  and  varnish.  Make  your 
own  varnish  thus :  get  25  cents  worth  of  com- 


mon "red  shellac  varnish  from  any  paint 
store,  thin  it  down  with  three  or  four  times 
its  bulk  of  methylated  alcohol ;  shake  well ; 
stand  a  few  hours  to  settle,  and  filter  through 
paper,  and  you  have  the  hardest,  brightest, 
and  most  damp-proof  varnish  on  record. 
Always  varnish  cold ;  take  the  negative  from 
the  rack,  flow  over,  drain  off,  and  put  back 
into  the  rack  to  set ;  you  can  this  way  varnish 
a  whole  day's  negatives  in  very  few  minutes. 
I  am  a  great  believer  in  perfectly  fresh  solu- 
tions for  developing,  and  I  have  given 
the  proportion  1  in  8  as  a  good  standard, 
although  I  often  use  1  in  10  or  1  in  12. 
Have  a  good-sized  square  of  a  double 
thickness  of  thick  black  cotton,  hemmed 
all  round,  kept  in  j^our  dark-room,  to  cover 
the  slide  during  transit  to  and  from  the 
dark-room,  and  while  the  plate  is  stand- 
ing under  the  light ;  have  this  indepen- 
dent of  your  camera  velvet.  Now,  another 
wrinkle,  keeping  track  of  your  negatives ; 
I  use  this  plan :  The  next  sitter  comes 
in  for  cabinets,  I  enter  the  number  in  my 
book,  say  41,200,  leaving  a  space  under  the 
number  for  name  and  address,  then  write 
cabinet,  |-figure,  plain,  vignette,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be ;  and  when  I  take  the  plate 
out  of  the  box,  write  on  one  end  of  the 
plate,  close  to  the  edge,  the  number  and 
style  of  printing ;  this  prevents  mistakes 
occurring  in  the  printer's  hand ;  then  dust 
off  the  plate,  put  into  the  slide,  cover  up 
well  with  cotton  cover,  carry  under  the 
light,  and  let  it  remain  there  while  the  sitter 
is  ready.  The  pencil  marks  always  remain 
good,  and  when  the  negatives  are  ready  for 
varnishing,  I  scratch,  through  the  gelatine, 
the  name  of  the  sitter,  finding  the  corre- 
sponding number  in  my  book;  there  can  never 
be  any  error  in  that  direction.  I  made  my 
own  dry-plate  holders  with  pieces  of  back- 
ing boards,  clear  of  knots.  Now,  if  to  fit 
an  8x10  to  it,  take  an  8x10  piece  of  backing ; 
cut  out  the  size  of  plate,  then  lay  this  on 
another  piece,  grain  reversed,  and  mark 
out  the  exact  size  of  opening  cut ;  cut  this 
out,  then  take  a  third  piece,  and  let  the 
grain  run  up  and  down — same  as  first  piece  ; 
mark  out  opening,  cut  this  out  also,  but  leave 
on  the  angular  corners,  to  catch  corners  of 
plate  ;  then  cut  off  the  outside  corners  suffi- 
ciently so  as  to  let  the  second  layer  rest  in 
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the  kit;  rivet  the  three  pieces  well  together  ; 
go  over  with  fine  sand-paper,  and  finally 
coat  with  black  varnish  ;  this  may  appear  a 
rough  way,  but,  nevertheless,  they  are  really 
good,  strong,  and  perfectly  reliable,  and 
will  last  for  years.  If  any  of  the  above 
hints  are  of  any  use  to  the  fraternity,  I 
shall  be  very  glad. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPERIENCES 
IN  THE  EAST. 


BY    WILLIAM    H.    RAU. 


About  a  year  ago,  an  American  clergy- 
man, who  is  an  editor  of  one  of  our  promi- 
nent religious  journals,  made  a  trip  through 
the  Arabian  desert  to  Mount  Sinai,  Petra, 
and  the  Holy  Land.  Having  since  then 
concluded  to  issue  a  book  of  his  travels,  and 
wishing  to  illustrate  the  same  with  correct 
pictures  of  scenes  and  places  he  visited,  he 
brought  to  bear  his  influence  upon  Mr. 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  the  editor  of  this  maga- 
zine, and  induced  him  to  make  the  same 
journey,  and  to  do  the  photographic  work. 
Several  prominent  college  professors  had 
also  urged  upon  Mr.  Wilson  the  advantage 
of  visiting  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  adding 
views  of  it  and  its  temple  ruins  to  the  desert 
journey,  making  also  in  Egypt  a  series  of 
pictures  for  the  lantern  that  could  be  used 
in  colleges,  and  at  the  same  time  interest 
and  educate  those  who  are  interested  in 
architecture,  archaeology,  art,  and  the  pic- 
turesque. Knowing  of  Mr.  Wilson's  de- 
cision to  go,  I  made  arrangements  to  accom- 
pany him,  while  I  was  with  Mr.  Jackson, 
of  Denver.  I  returned  to  Philadelphia  early 
in  November,  when  we  began  making  very 
active  preparations  for  our  work.  The 
journey  having  been  decided  upon,  the  next 
thing  was  to  adopt  the  method  of  marking 
and  making  the  negatives  that  would  giye 
the  best  results,  and  be  the  safest  and  most 
expeditious  to  use  in  the  countries  we  were 
about  to  visit.  Our  time  being  limited,  we 
were  obliged  to  use  that  which  was  the  most 
rapid,  as  we  desired  to  make  all  the  most 
interesting  points  and  illustrate  every  place 
visited  in  a  thorough  manner.  While  on 
the  Transit  of  Yenus  Expedition  in  1874,  I 
saw  what  an  immense  bulk  was  made  of  the 
chemicals  and  apparatus  to  make  compara- 


tively few  negatives,  also  the  great  risk  in 
carriage  of  the  same.  And  having  for  the 
previous  eight  months  had  considerable 
experience  with  gelatine  plates,  I  believed 
that  the  use  of  such  plates  would  be  the  best 
for  the  work  abroad.  This  method  being 
adopted,  our  next  work  was  to  get  every- 
thing togetherand  packed  for  our  long  jour- 
ney. To  Messrs.  Bell,  Jackson,  Buehler, 
and  Carbutt  we  are  indebted  for  many 
points  which  were  very  useful,  and  to  Mr. 
Carbutt  especially,  who  gave  me  much  of 
his  time  whenever  I  called  on  him. 

-Trusting  the  many  little  things  mentioned 
hereafter  will  interest  some  and  assist  others, 
who  will  be  very  soon  starting  out  into  the 
field  of  outdoor  work,  I  will  try  to  give 
our  plan  of  working,  together  with  every 
point  in  detail  from  the  very  beginning. 
I  first  made  out  as  complete  a  memorandum 
of  everything  that  I  could  think  would  be 
required,  and  carried  this  in  my  pocket, 
together  with  a  blank  block  of  paper  on 
which  I  jotted  down  at  once  every  new 
thought  that  would  help,  or  any  article 
overlooked  in  the  first  memorandum.  The 
first  things  ordered  were  the  plates,  of  which 
we  selected  two  rapidities,  viz.,"  Keystone" 
plates  A  and  B,  taking  one-third  B  and  the 
rest  A.  The  more  rapid  for  instantaneous 
and  groups,  the  A  for  ordinary  views,  etc. 
I  found  the  JOB  almost  too  rapid  for  the 
lenses  we  had  to  use.  We  decided  also  to 
take  a  few  "  Beebe  "  plates,  some  of  which 
promised  very  well  on  trial.  Since  Mr. 
Carbutt  was  to  supply  the  plates,  his  advice 
was  sought  as  to  the  best  and  safest  method 
of  packing.  He  counselled  the  use  of  wooden 
boxes  to  hold  50  each,  the  boxes  to  be  spe- 
cially made.  These  were  next  ordered. 
The  boxes  for  the  5x8  plates  were  made  5J 
inches  deep,  b^  by  8^  square  ;  the  corners 
were  slotted  to  hold  a  triangular  piece  of 
cardboard,  on  which  the  plates  were  to  rest, 
face  down,  in  the  box,  each  plate  being  thus 
placed  by  the  use  of  a  pneumatic  plate- 
holder  ;  four  cardboard  corners  were  inserted 
between  the  plates,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
face  would  be  touched,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  corners  which  were  outside  the  margin 
generally  used.  The  boxes  were  lined  with 
black  canton  flannel,  nap  side  out ;  the  lid 
was  telescopic,  that  is,  it  closed  over  the  box 
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to  the  bottom,  and  handles  were  placed  on 
the  outside  in  such  a  position  that  the  plates 
would  always  carry  standing  on  edge.  After 
the  box  was  filled  with  plates,  a  soft  pad  of 
cotton  batting  and  canton  flannel  was  packed 
on  top,  the  lid  placed  down  snug,  and  a 
breast  screw  put  in  through  the  lid  near  the 
bottom  into  the  box  on  each  side,  taking 
care  to  have  the  screws  short  enough  not  to 
penetrate  to  the  inside.  The  first  plate  on 
the  bottom  rested  on  its  corners  on  blocks 
a  trifle  above  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The 
boxes  for  the  8  x  10  plates  were  the  same, 
only  allowing  an  eighth  of  an  inch  above 
the  size  of  the  plate  for  margin.  I  hardly 
need  state  that  these  boxes  were  all  made 
in  the  very  best  manner,  light-tight,  and 
strong,  and  varnished  in  every  part  not 
covered  with  canton  flannel.  The  wood 
was  poplar,  three-eighths  thick,  and  the 
corners  were  dovetailed.  Glue  was  not  de- 
pended on,  as  experience  in  dry  climates 
has  demonstrated  that  it  does  not  hold. 
After  the  boxes  were  filled,  a  tag  with  the 
number  and  rapidity  of  the  plates  enclosed 
was  fastened  on  each  strap  handle,  the  boxes 
were  numbered,  and  the  bottom  crack  around 
the  lid  sealed  with  black  "  needle  "  paper, 
fastened  or  held  on  with  ordinary  negative 
varnish,  as  paste  would  not  hold.  Tin  boxes 
were  made  large  enough  for  two  boxes  in 
each,  the  wooden  boxes  placed  therein  ;  the 
lid  was  now  hermetically  sealed  by  placing 
a  coat  of  rubber  solution  (thick)  around  the 
lid  and  an  inch  below  it,  then  coating  strips 
of  rubber  cloth  long  enough  to  go  entirely 
around  the  box  with  the  same  rubber  solu- 
tion, applying  it  to  the  gum  side  of  the 
cloth.  After  it  had  set,  the  tin  lid  was 
pressed  down  hard,  and  then  the  rubber 
strips  were  attached,  taking  care  to  press 
down  every  part,  and  lapping  the  ends  so 
that  no  air  could  get  in.  Then  the  boxes  were 
lettered  with  a  prominent  and  large  letter, 
so  as  to  keep  a  record  of  every  case  or  box 
as  used,  etc.  Leather  cases,  made  of  good 
sole  leather,  with  extra  leather  corners, 
riveted  with  copper  rivets  and  sewed  in 
every  part,  were  made  to  carry  two  tin  cases 
each  of  the  5x8  plates,  or  one  tin  case  of 
8  X  10  plates.  These  leather  cases  were  also 
numbered.  Around  each  tin  box  was 
wrapped  a  piece  of  ingrain  carpet,  which 


answered  the  double  purpose  of  packing  and 
giving  an  easy  means  of  lifting  them  out  of 
the  leather  case.  Next  in  order  came  the 
cameras,  tripods,  lenses,  etc.  Our  8  x  10 
camera  is  a  model  of  strength  and  beauty, 
also  the  two  stereoscopic  cameras,  all  of 
which  we  had  made  with  extra  long  bellows, 
and  an  extension  bed  that  slips  on  and  off" 
very  easily.  The  8  x  10  box  will  focus  full 
26  inches,  and  the  5x8  full  14  inches.  The 
corners  are  all  mounted  with  brass  sheets, 
not  strips.  Although  at  first  I  objected  to 
the  cam  motion,  I  have  found  since  that  it 
was  very  convenient  and  not  likely  to  get 
out  of  order.  I  will  first  give  the  points 
about  the  8  x  10  camera.  The  front  was  made 
to  slide  higher  than  usual,  and  the  back  to 
swing  a  trifle  more,  although  I  have  found 
that  still  a  little  more  swing  would  have 
helped  wonderfully  in  some  of  the  narrow 
streets  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  The  plate- 
holders  were  made  the  actual  size  of  the 
plate,  a  movable  frame  fitted  in  the  back  of 
the  camera,  on  which  the  ground  glass  and 
plate-holders  were  in  turn  fitted,  so  that  in 
making  a  vertical  picture  the  whole  of  the 
movable  frame  was  swung  around.  This 
not  only  made  the  holders  more  portable 
and  lighter,  but  also  gave  the  actual  size  of 
the  picture,  so  that  when  focussing,  all  that 
was  seen  on  the  ground  glass,  which  was 
8  x  10  inches,  was  sure  to  come  on  the  plate. 
This  idea,  I  think,  was  originated  by  Mr. 
Carbutt.  The  holders,  of  which  we  had 
three,  of  8  x  10  size,  were  fitted  in  a  box, 
but  this  was  rather  too  weak,  so  we  have  a 
stronger  one  now,  carrying  the  plates  in  a 
horizontal  position,  thus  lessening  the  risk 
of  the  slides  or  partition  slipping  out.  Every 
holder  was  numbered  in  a  distinct  manner 
over  the  slide,  each  slide  having  its  own 
number.  [I  have  since  added  brass  catches 
and  buckles  for  holding  the  slides  and  fast- 
ening the  division  that  slides  in  between  the 
plates.]  Several  extra  fronts  were  taken, 
besides  those  on  which  the  lenses  were 
mounted.  Also  several  extra  slides  for  the 
holders,  and  extra  ground  glass,  a  duplicate 
set  of  screws  for  every  part.  Finally,  the 
holders  were  made  of  mahogany  well  sea- 
soned, no  pine  or  soft  wood  being  used  in 
any  part.  [I  have  thought  since  that  a  box 
could  be  fitted  in  the  space  which  is  usually 
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empty,  viz.,  the  inside  of  the  camera  ;  this 
box  could  carry  extra  lenses,  screws,  etc., 
and  could  be  made  so  that  it  would  not  chafe 
or  bear  on  the  bellows.]  Our  stereoscopic 
cameras  are  mounted  also  with  brass  corners. 
The  holders,  of  which  we  have  18,  are  all  of 
mahogany  and  numbered.  "We  have  with 
us  several  extra  stereo,  divisions,  in  case  of 
loss,  etc.,  extra  ground  glass,  extra  screws, 
extra  fronts,  extra  slides  for  plate-holders, 
and  a  bed-board  for  supporting  the  camera 
when  making  a  vertical,  single  5x8  view. 
The  cameras,  tripods,  etc.,  were  all  made  by 
the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company's  and 
American  Optical  Company's  works,  and 
are  as  near  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them. 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  YERY  praiseworthy  feature  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Convention,  in  August  next, 
will  be  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  made 
several  times  before,  to  bring  together  for 
consultation  the  dealers  in  photographic 
supplies,  in  order  that  prices  in  general  may 
be  discussed,  and  certain  existing  evils 
either  corrected  or  modified.  We  under- 
stand that  the  movement  is  to  have  for  its 
object  a  better  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  dealer  and  con- 
sumer, and  vice  versa ;  not  however,  for  any 
purpose  of  combination  of  prices,  many 
of  the  dealers  having  the  strongest  feelings 
against  anything  of  this  kind.  Much  can 
always  be  done  by  such  trade  associations 
in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  social  feeling 
and  the  removal  of  jealousies,  which  go  far 
towards  lightening  the  labors  of  actual 
business.  Our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Gayton 
A.  Douglass,  of  Chicago,  is  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  this  scheme,  which  we 
hope  may  partake  of  the  already  assured 
success  of  the  convention. 


A  New  Photographic  Journal. — We 
have  received  the  first  three  numbers  of  the 
Boletin  Fotografico,  a  neat  little  monthly, 
published  for  the  stock-house  of  Mr.  D.  G. 
Lopez,  in  Havana,  in  the  Spanish  language. 
The  January  number,  after  a  courteously 
worded  introduction,  gives  several  very 
practical  articles  on  such  matters  as  gelatine 


dry-plates,  etc.,  etc.,  and  an  interesting 
historical  retrospect  of  the  art,  which  is 
continued,  together  with  the  gelatine  article, 
in  the  February  number,  which  contains 
various  matters  of  general  and  practical 
interest.  Our  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  the  new-comer. 


Our  fellow-countryman,  Mr.  Muybridge, 
of  San  Francisco,  is  receiving  the  most 
marked  attentions  in  England.  His  instan- 
taneous pictures  of  horses  in  motion  have 
been  exhibited  in  the  presence  of  royalty, 
and  he  has  just  been  elected  by  the  Savage 
Club  of  London  to  honorary  membership. 

RECTIFYING  NEGATIVE  BATHS. 

The  following  letter  has  seemed  to  call 
for  a  fuller  answer  than  usual ;  we  there- 
fore print  it  in  order  that  the  remarks 
given  below  may  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood : 

"...  In  cleansing  and  strengthening  a 
negative  bath  many  operators  first  make 
the  bath  neutral  by  the  injection  of  am- 
monia or  bicarbonate  of  soda ;  then  add 
nitrate  of  silver  until  the  bath  is  of  the 
proper  strength,  after  which  plenty  of  pure 
water  is  added  and  then  boiled  to  the  bulk 
desired,  the  boiling  throwing  out  the  ex- 
cess of  alcohol  and  ether,  also  the  iodides 
and  bromides,  and  causing  many  impuri- 
ties to  solidify  and  settle.  When  cool,  the 
bath  is  filtered  and  made  acid  again.  I  de- 
sire information  on  this  subject,  if  you  can 
give  it  to  me,  through  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer,  scientifically.  Is  the  above 
the  proper  manner  of  proceeding,  and 
which  alkali  should  be  used  to  neutralize  ? 
If  the  above  is  wrong,  what  is  right  ?  One 
of  the  best  outdoor  artists  I  have  had  the 

good  fortune  to  meet,  Mr.  ,  of  , 

does  not  neutralize  at  all.  He  reasons  thus : 
The  bath  contains  acid;  an  alkali  is  added 
to  neutralize ;  the  acid  is  still  in  the  bath, 
though  passive  ;  then  to  acidify,  more  acid 
is  added,  the  alkali  still  remaining  in  the 
bath,  though  overcome  by  acid.  The  pro- 
cess is  repeated  for  every  fifty  or  sixty 
negatives  made.  How  are  these  properties 
— this  alkali  and  acid — removed  ?    Some  in 
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boiling  and  filtering,  the  rest  remaining  in 
the  bath,  doing  no  good  and  may  do  harm. 
So  he  adds  silver  and  water,  boils,  filters, 
and  makes  acid  to  suit,  getting  the  right 
degree  by  trying  a  plate,  never  using  litmus 
paper,  and  his  bath  works  well.  Please 
give  me  your  comments  on  this  plan." 

Neither  of  the  above  methods  seems  to  us 
the  desirable  one  to  follow  in  rectifying  a 
negative  bath.  Let  us  consider  what  is  the 
condition  of  a  bath  that  has  been  used  until 
purification  becomes  necessary,  as  compared 
with  a  freshly  made  solution  in  good  work- 
ing order.  The  old  bath  would  be :  (1) 
overloaded  with  ether  and  alcohol ;  (2) 
diminished  in  bulk  and  strength;  and  (3) 
it  would  contain  a  varying  proportion  of  in- 
jurious substances  called  "organic  matter" 
for  want  of  a  better  expression,  as  well  as 
an  excess  of  iodide  of  silver.  Plainly  then, 
any  method  of  purification  to  be  eff"ective 
must  be  one  that  will  remove  the  ether, 
alcohol,  organic  matter  and  iodides,  and 
make  up  strength  and  bulk ;  and  by  far  the 
best  one  in  our  estimation  is  to  throw  down 
the  silver  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  and, 
after  a  thorough  washing,  to  redissolve  it 
with  nitric  acid.  (We  will  give  full  de- 
tails how  to  do  this  further  on.)  The  fact 
of  the  silver  being  in  the  form  of  an  insolu- 
ble precipitate,  capable  of  being  washed, 
ensures  a  perfect  removal  of  the  ether  and 
alcohol,  and,  although  it  may  be  possible 
that  some  of  the  iodides  are  taken  up  again 
by  the  nitric  acid  after  being  thrown  down 
with  the  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  silver, 
still  the  solution  will  be  found  not  to  give 
any  sign  whatever  of  their  presence,  nor 
of  the  evils  which  follow.  The  organic 
matter,  and  probably  a  large  proportion  of 
the  iodides  remain  behind  in  the  form  of  a 
dirty,  black,  and  insoluble  mud,  which 
may  be  easily  filtered  out,  leaving  a  clear, 
neutral  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  can  be  used  at  once  after  bringing  it 
to  the  proper  strength  by  the  hydrometer 
and  acidifying  as  usual.  If  the  bulk  be 
short,  the  proper  amount  of  fresh  crystal- 
lized silver  and  water  may  be  added. 

Boiling  a  bath  is  not  by  any  means  as 
eflScient  a  manner  of  purification  as  it  is 
generally  believed  to  be.     There  is  nothing 


in  an  old  solution  coagulable  by  heat  alone, 
so  that,  unless  the  bath  was  thoroughly 
sunned  after  being  neutralized,  the  organic 
matters  would  remain  after  the  boiling. 
The  bath  should  be  diluted  previously  and 
thoroughly  filtered  before  the  boiling,  if  this 
plan  must  be  followed.  Adding  fresh  silver 
and  water  before  boiling,  and  then  filtering, 
as  referred  to  in  the  letter  above,  is  a  most 
erroneous  plan,  and  the  fact  of  the  solution 
working  well  after  this  messing  has  been 
gone  through  with,  proves  nothing  one  way 
or  the  other.  It  is  absurd  to  put  fresh 
silver  into  a  solution  already  foul  and 
awaiting  purification.  Neither  can  we  un- 
derstand what  is  meant  by  "  acid  being 
present  in  a  passive  condition."  This  is 
carrying  things  too  far,  for  the  solution 
must  be  either  acid,  alkaline  or  neutral, 
and  the  question  of  what  chemical  function 
is  performed  by  a  substance  not  capable  of 
responding  to  any  known  test  may  be  very 
properly  dismissed  from  an  article  of  this 
kind,  and,  at  all  events,  the  infinitesimal 
quantity  of  a  new  compound  formed  by  the 
neutralization  of  a  bath  (either  with  acid 
or  alkali)  might  be  disregarded.  At  the 
risk,  then,  of  being  somewhat  tedious,  let 
us  repeat  that  if  a  bath  is  to  be  boiled  the 
operations  should  follow  each  other  thus  : 
(1)  neutralization,  preferably  with  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  ;  (2)  dilution,  thorough  sun- 
ning and  filtering ;  (3)  boiling  nearly  to 
dryness ;  (4)  making  up  to  the  proper 
strength  ;  (5)  filtering  and  acidifying. 

The  precipitation  method  is  carried  out 
as  follows :  provide  a  large,  strong  bottle  or 
jar  capable  of  holding  four  or  five  times 
the  bulk  of  the  bath  to  be  purified.  Filter 
the  bath  into  this  jar  and  add  a  suflBcient 
quantity  of  a  filtered  saturated  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  to  precipitate  the  silver. 
It  will  require  quite  a  large  quantity  of 
soda  to  do  this,  and  as  there  is  violent  effer- 
vescence, care  must  be  taken  not  to  add 
too  much  at  one  time,  and  to  shake  well 
between  each  addition.  When  the  silver 
is  all  down,  allow  it  to  settle,  and  draw  off 
the  supernatant  water  with  a  siphon  (a 
yard  of  India-rubber  tubing,  one  end  in- 
serted into  the  bottle  and  the  other  sucked 
with  the  mouth  till  the  fluid  flows,  answers 
very  well).     Fill  up  the  bottle  with  water, 
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shake,  allow  to  subside,  and  draw  olf  as 
before.  Kepeat  this  half  a  dozen  times  or 
more,  and  finally  add  nitric  acid  very  cau- 
tiously until  the  precipitate  is  not  quite  all 
dissolved.  At  this  stage  of  the  process  the 
solution  will  look  black  and  muddy  ;  throw 
it  on  a  filter  and  test  with  litmus  paper;  it 
should  be  neutral.  Then  add  water  enough 
to  make  the  strength  right,  and  acidify. 

A  bath  so  treated  is  really  a  7iew  bath, 
and  will  be  found  to  work  perfectly.  It  is 
best  to  conduct  the  whole  process  by  yellow 
light,  and  it  is  presupposed  that  the  water 
for  the  washing  is  pure  and  soft,  or  at 
least  the  same  kind  of  which  the  bath  is  to 
he  made.  If  the  water  is  hard,  the  last 
three  washes  may  be  made  with  distilled 
water  or  melted  clean  ice.  Each  filtra- 
tion must  be  done  through  a  fresh  piece  of 
paper.  Two  thicknesses  of  the  ordinary 
gray  kind  may  be  used. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Remarks  on  Instantaneous  Shutters — On  the 
Chemical  Action  of  Yellow  Light — On 
New  Actinometers  or  Sensitometers — New 
Style  Photography  in  Colors — Instantane- 
ous Pictures  by  Obernetter — Restoring  the 
Ferrous-Oxalate  Developer — Gallic  Acid 
for  Intensifying  Gelatine- Plates. 

Mr.  Quidde,  the  first  Secretary  of  our 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Photog- 
raphy, made  an  interesting  communication 
on  the  action  of  instantaneous  shutters,  the 
apertures  of  which  are  of  different  shape.  He 
gives  the  following  diagram.  Fig.  1  shows 
a  shutter  with  a  circular  aperture  of  the 
size  of  the  objective.  Fig.  2  shows  a  shut- 
ter with  a  square  aperture,  the  depth  of 
which  corresponds  with  the  diameter  of  the 
objective,  and  Fig.  3  shows  a  shutter,  the 
aperture  of  which  is  wider  on  the  margins 
than  in  the  centre.  The  distance  from  a  to 
b  is  equal  to  the  objective  diameter,  and  the 
radius  of  the  circular  arc  cad  and  e  b  f 
equal  to  that  of  the  objective  aperture.  If 
the  three  boards  are  moved  with  the  same 
degree  of  rapidity,  the  time  of  exposure,  in 
regard  to  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  ob- 
jective, will  be  identical  for  all  three  boards, 
for  all  three  have  to  move  the  same  distance, 


but  the  effect  of  the  light  differs  very  much 
with  all  three  ;  a  moment  occurs  in  which 
the  whole  objective  is  free,  the  effect  of 
light  being  in  consequence  the  same  with 
one  as  with  the  others,  but  this  is  only  for  a 
moment;   in  every   other   position   a   very 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


material  diversity  is  manifested,  which  be- 
comes more  marked  at  the  beginning  or 
conclusion  of  the  exposure. 

In  the  above  diagram  the  moment  is  rep- 
resented when  the  top  edge  of  the  aperture 
has  arrived  in  the  centre  of  the  objective 
opening.  In  Fig.  1  we  see  less  than  half 
of  the  objective  aperture  o  ;  in  Fig.  2  we  see 
exactly  the  half,  and  in  Fig.  3  more  than  half 
of  the  objective  aperture.  The  difference 
is  shown  in  a  still  more  striking  manner  just 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  exposure,  as 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  One  can 
easily  calculate  in  this  manner  that  the 
effect  of  light  of  the  three  shutters  in  Figs.  1, 
2,  and  3,  with  equal  movement  and  all 
other  circumstances  identical,  stand  in  the 
same  relation  as  the  superficial  contents  of 
the  respective  apertures,  which  is  approxi- 
mately expressed  by  the  relation  of  the 
numbers  11,  14,  and  17,  to  each  other. 
The  latter  form  of  shutter  is,  therefore, 
the  most  advantageous,  for  it  exposes  the 
margins  of  the  picture  which  have  relatively 
less  strength  of  light,  longer  than  the  centre. 
Both  other  forms  expose  the  margins  of  the 
picture  too  short  a  time.  There  are  also  shut- 
ters in  which  two  boards  with  circular  aper- 
tures pass  by  each  other.  Here,  again,  the 
centre  of  the  objective  has  the  advantage  over 
the  margins.  The  shutter  opens  in  the  centre, 
the  aperture  enlarges  towards  the  margins 
until  it  has  reached  its  highest  possible  ex- 
tension, when  it  is  shut  all  at  once  again  from 
the  margins,  so  that  in  case  the  aperture  of 
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the  shutter  is  not  larger  than  the  objective, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  time  of  exposure  of 
the  margins  of  an  objective  is  almost  too 
short  to  count  at  all.  As  in  consequence  of 
the  introduction  of  highly  sensitive  plates 
instantaneous  shutters  come  more  and  more 
into  use,  these  indications  are  of  special  in- 
terest for  practical  men. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  not  only 
blue  and  violet  light,  but  also  yellowish- 
green  and  red  light  are  photographically 
effective ;  which  fact  is  not  so  readily 
seen  in  the  common  photographic  prepara- 
tions. The  other  day,  however,  I  discov- 
ered a  substance  which  shows  its  sensi- 
tiveness to  yellow  light  in  a  very  marked 
manner,  the  same  being  a  mixture  of  the 
solution  of  nitro-prusside  of  sodium  with 
sulphide  of  sodium  (Na  Sj).  This  mix- 
ture is  of  a  fine  blue-violet  color  which 
soon  pales  in  the  light.  If  the  colored  solu- 
tion is  diluted  so  much  that  it  becomes 
transparent,  and  one-half  of  it  is  exposed 
to  the  light,  while  the  other  half  is  kept  in 
the  dark,  a  few  minutes  will  suffice  to  show 
the  bleaching  effects  of  the  light  on  com- 
paring both  halves,  and  that  it  is  the  yel- 
low light  which  acts  here;  bleaching  is 
readily  proved  by  filling  a  test-tube  with 
the  blue-violet  liquid,  and  immersing  the 
same  in  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa, 
which  admits  in  the  main  only  reddish-yel- 
low and  some  green,  but  no  blue  light.  Yet, 
the  nitro-prusside  solution  bleaches,  in  this 
instance,  almost  as  quickly  as  in  the  open 
air.  Of  course  it  acts  the  same  way  in 
lamp-light,  but  in  a  blue  bottle  it  does  not 
bleach.  When  operating  with  this  solution, 
a  dark  room  with  blue  panes  would  be 
necessary,  just  the  reverse  of  what  is  re- 
quired by  photography.  I  may  remark 
here  that  the  nitro-prusside  sulphur  com- 
bination bleaches  also  in  the  dark,  owing  to 
the  oxidation  of  the  air ;  very  slowly, 
however. 

Among  the  various  new  forms  of  apparatus, 
which  become  more  necessary  than  formerly 
with  the  introduction  of  the  highly  sensiti  ve 
dry-plates,  there  are  the  so-called  "  Sensito- 
meters."  One  of  the  best  known  is  that  by 
Warnerke,  which  consists  of  a  semi-trans- 
parent scale  of  figures  made  by  the  Wood- 
bury process — the  transparency  of  the  scale 


decreasing  by  regular  degrees  from  1  to  24. 
Under  this  scale  the  plate  to  be  tested 
is  exposed  a  certain  time.  The  manner 
of  exposing  is  remarkable.  Warnerke 
employs  for  it  a  normal  light,  that  is,  a 
glaced  pane  coated  with  phosphorescent 
paint.  Before  the  same  two  and  a  half 
centimetres  of  magnesium  wire  are  burned, 
then  the  whole  is  left  undisturbed  a  minute, 
when  it  is  placed  upon  the  scale  under 
which  the  dry-plate  lies.  Warnerke  states 
that  the  light  obtained  thus  is  always  uni- 
form. I  did  not  find  this  to  be  so,  however, 
as  the  temperature  acts  in  such  a  way  upon 
the  power  of  phosphorescence  of  this  paint 
that  totally  different  results  may  be  brought 
about.  So,  for  instance,  I  obtained  with  a 
warmed  phosphorescence-plate  upon  an 
emulsion-plate  the  number  20 ;  in  the  cold, 
however,  only  the  number  19,  making  a  dif- 
ference of  25  per  cent.  The  mere  warmth 
of  the  hand  increases  the  power  of  phos- 
phorescence. It  is  further  to  be  objected, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  detect  small  de- 
grees of  differences  of  sensitiveness  with 
the  instrument ;  the  smallest  measurable 
difference  is  1  :  1  J,  i.e.  3  :  4,  but  among  dry- 
plates  of  different  kinds,  differences  of  sen- 
sitiveness like  8:11  or  4:5,  not  rarely 
exist,  and  these  cannot  be  measured  accu- 
rately with  the  instrument  in  question. 
Furthermore,  the  yellow  color  of  the  scale 
is  a  drawback,  for  it  modifies  materially 
the  quality  of  the  light,  as  the  blue  rays 
are  partly  absorbed.  For  these  reasons, 
I  have  constructed  another  sensitometer, 
after  an  idea  published  at  least  thirteen 
years  ago  by  A.  Taylor.  The  scale  of 
this  photometer  is  formed  by  a  metal  plate 
with  holes.  This  plate  covers  a  wooden  block 
in  which  twenty-four  cylindrical  cells  are 
drilled.  Above  the  first  cell  one  hole  is 
made,  above  the  second  two,  above  the 
third  three,  and  so  on.  Under  these  cells, 
the  plate  to  be  tested  is  exposed  in  a  dark, 
slide-like  contrivance,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  relative  clearness  under  the  different 
cells  must  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
number  of  apertures  made  over  the  respec- 
tive cells.  When,  therefore,  two  plates  are 
exposed  equally  long  under  this  instrument 
before  an  object  uniformly  illuminated,  and 
then  developed,  it  may  be  that  one  plate 
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will  show  the  effect  of  light  up  to  cell  num- 
ber two  (with  two  holes),  and  the  other  up 
to  cell  number  four  (with  four  holes).  With 
half  the  strength  of  light  the  same  result 
was  obtained  with  the  first  plate  as  with  the 
whole  strength  in  the  second  plate,  and  the 
first  plate  is  therefore  shown  to  be  twice  as 
sensitive  as  the  second. 

In  order  to  clearly  indicate  how  far  the 
effect  of  light  has  progressed,  a  thin  tin  is 
fixed  under  the  cells,  in  which  figures 
are  cut  out  to  indicate  the  number  of  the 
holes  made  above.  For  exposing,  I  use  a 
sheet  of  white  photographic  plain  paper, 
which  is  drawn  upon  a  board  (B),  which 
board  is  exactly  1  metre  distant  from  the 
photometer  (see  Fig.  4),  and  which  is 
lighted  by  a  small  window,  about  twenty 
feet   distant,   facing   directly   the    sky,   or 


Fig.  4. 


P=^. 


through  an  aperture  in  the  studio  protected 
with  screens.  As  the  strength  of  light  of 
the  daylight  is  very  variable,  even  during 
the  time  of  exposing  of  two  plates,  I  use  a 
double  instrument,  as  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed diagram,  and  in  which  the  two 
plates  can  be  exposed  simultaneously  (Fig. 
5).  Of  course,  the  plates  are  also  devel- 
oped    simultaneously    and     equally    long. 

Fig.  5. 


The  temperature  of  the  developer  is  of  special 
importance.  With  a  warm  developer  often 
three  or  four  figures  more  are  reached  than 
with  a  cold  one,  and  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to   keep   the   developer  as   nearly   as 


possible  at  the  same  temperature  (66°Fahr.), 
which  can  be  done  by  using  ice  in  summer 
and  warm  water  in  winter.  Of  course, 
this  must  be  done  only  when  it  is  intended 
to  compare  the  results  of  summer  experi- 
ments with  the  results  of  experiments  made 
in  winter.  If  the  two  plates  are  exposed 
simultaneously,  and  also  developed  at  the 
same  time  with  the  same  developer,  the 
temperature  does  not  modify  the  results. 

Recently,  at  the  January  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Photogra- 
phy here,  some  colored  photographs  by  Cel- 
lerier,  of  Geneva,  were  submitted,  about  the 
manner  of  production  of  which,  some  little 
doubt  was  entertained  by  the  Society.  The 
pictures  made  a  very  good  impression. 
Now  the  particulars  of  the  process,  which 
comes  from  Bonnaud,  have  become  known. 
Avery  weak  print  is  made  upon  salted  paper, 
fixed  and  washed.  When  dry,  it  is  placed 
from  two  to  three  seconds  in  alcohol,  dried 
again  and  hot-pressed  (satinirt).  The  picture 
is  then  colored  with  vegetable  colors  with 
the  India-ink  brush,  putting  the  color  on 
without  shading  or  making  any  nuances. 
Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  have  the 
colors  brighter  than  they  are  to  appear 
afterwards.  The  colors  are  not  prepared 
with  pure  water,  but  with  the  following 
mixture : 


Albumen, 

100  grammes 

Distilled  Water,    . 

25 

Pure  Glj'cerine,    . 

25         " 

Sal-ammoniac, 

5 

Liquor  Ammonia, 

4  drops. 

The  picture  receives  the  colors  easier  if 
it  is  moistened  somewhat  and  placed  upon 
a  glass  plate.  When  perfectly  dry,  the 
picture  is  hot-pressed  (satinirt)  and  again 
immersed  in  alcohol  and  albumenized  on 
the  following  prepared  bath  :  Albumen  is 
salted  with  very  pure  sal-ammoniac  —  to 
each  3  eggs,  2  grammes  ;  furthermore,  5  per 
cent,  of  water,  and  to  each  100  grammes  of 
albumen,  4  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The 
albumen  is  beaten  to  snow  and  left  undis- 
turbed at  least  eight  days,  when  it  is  de- 
canted. The  picture  is  then  carefully  placed 
upon  it  for  about  one  minute.  It  is  dried 
by  heat  and  silvered  on  a  silver  bath 
of  1  :  10,   dried  again,   but   this   time   not 
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by  heat ;  then  placed  again  in  the  print- 
ing frame  of  the  original  negative,  whereby 
care  has  to  be  taken  to  hit  exactly  again 
the  contours  of  the  first  picture.  The  pic- 
ture is  printed,  toned,  fixed,  and  washed 
as  usual,  and  then  has  the  photograph  over 
the  colors,  which  give  the  picture  the  color- 
ing and  shading. 

The  introduction  of  the  modern  dry- 
plates  has  facilitated  very  much  the  pos- 
sibility of  taking  instantaneous  pictures  ; 
in  fact,  such  pictures  are  placed  in  the 
market  now  showing  surprising  sharp- 
ness and  richness  in  detail.  The  most 
remarkable  results  I  have  seen  of  this 
kind  are  the  photographing  of  the  great  pro- 
cession during  the  festivals  at  Munich,  by 
Obernetter,  of  Munich.  These  photographs 
were  made  with  -^gih  second  exposure  and 
represent  people  and  horses  in  full  mo- 
tion. Steinheil's  new  aplanatic  lens,  No. 
2,  the  so-called  aplanatic  group  lens,  was 
used,  and  Obernetter  states  than  many  ex- 
periments have  proved  to  him  that  no  other 
lens  was  so  well  adapted  to  taking  instanta- 
neous pictures  in  the  open  air  as  the  lens 
above  referred  to  ;  in  fact,  in  the  pictures, 
the  nearest  foreground  objects,  as  well  as 
the  most  remote  buildings,  appear  perfectly 
sharp.  How  sharp  the  original  negatives 
really  are,  is  shown  by  the  fa^^t  that 
Obernetter  makes  from  them  enlargements 
which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  origi- 
nal prints.  To  find  the  time  of  exposure 
of  the  instantaneous  shutter,  we  proceed 
as  follows  :  A  second  pendulum  is  hung 
before  a  white  wall,  then  sharply  focused, 
and  after  it  has  been  put  in  motion  it  is 
photographed  with  the  instantaneous  shut- 
ter. It  is  obvious  that  the  picture  of  the 
pendulum  cannot  be  absolutely  sharp,  but 
must  of  necessity  be  more  or  less  diffused 
according  as  the  instantaneous  shutter 
works  faster  or  slower.  Prom  the  range  of 
movement  of  the  pendulum  on  the  one  side 
and  the  width  of  its  picture  on  the  other 
side,  a  deduction  may  be  drawn  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  exposure.* 

The  other  day  Dr.  Lagrange  published  a 
good  receipt  for  restoring  old  ferrous-oxalate 
developer.     He  used  the  iron  powder,  ob- 

*"  Compare  the  remarks  in  Mr.  Pancoast's  pa- 
per on  page  142. 


tainable  at  any  drug  store,  which  reduces 
the  ferric  oxalate  to  ferrous-oxalate.    If  the 
developer  has  lost  its  strength  through  use, 
add  to  five  hundred  grains  of  liquid — 
Oxalic  Acid,         .         .         .15  grains. 
Bicarbonate  of  Potash,       .     15      " 
Iron  Powder,       .         .         .       5       " 

and  place  the  bottle  aside  for  a  few  hours, 
shaking  it  once  in  a  while,  when  the  clear 
liquid  is  filtered  off  from  the  undissolved 
iron. 

For  intensifying  gelatine  plates,  pyrogallic 
acid  comes  more  and  more  into  use  of  late. 
The  following  solutions  are  kept  on  hand  : 
1. — Pyrogallic  Acid,        .         .         20  parts. 
Distilled  Water,        .         .     1000     " 
Sulphite  of  Soda,      .         .         80     " 

2. — Nitrate  of  Silver,  .  .  1  part. 
Water,  ....  16  parts. 
Acetic  Acid,      .         .         .       i-^  part. 

Before  using,  mix  one  part  solution  with 
four  parts  of  water,  and  some  drops  solu- 
tions N.  S.  Before  pouring  the  mixed  in- 
tensifier  upon  the  plate,  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  remove  the  fixing  soda  en- 
tirely, to  prevent  yellow  or  red  fog.  It  is 
best  to  place  the  plate,  after  washing,  for 
several  minutes  in  a  cold  saturated  solution 
of  alum  (about  1:10),  and  then  to  rinse 
well.  Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  W.  VOGEL. 
Berlin,  March  31st,  1882. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Death  of  M.  Poitevin — Gelatino-bromide 
again :  Process  of  Air.  Clement  Sans  and 
of  Mr.  Fernand  Braun — Manner  of  Cop- 
per-coating Zinc  Applicable  to  Divers  Pho- 
tozincographic  Processes — New  Process  of 
Planographic  Printing  on  Zinc,  by  Cap- 
tain Biny — Developer  of  Mr.  Bidon,  for 
Gelatino-bromide  Plates — Revolver  of  Mr. 
Marey,  for  Reproducing  Birds  on  the 
Wing. 

Poitevin,  the  inventor  of  most  of  the 
processes  used  in  industrial  photography 
and  in  the  making  of  permanent  prints, 
died  at  Gonflans,  on  the  4th  of  March  last, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  This  is 
a  great  loss  to  photographic  science.  The 
services  that  he  has  rendered  to  it  are  too 
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well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Photographer  to  render  it  necessary  to 
enumerate  them.  But  we  cannot  refrain,  in 
announcing  this  painful  event,  to  revert  to 
the  high  claims  of  Mr.  Poitevin  to  his 
original  discoveries,  which  have  placed  a 
brilliant  halo  around  his  name,  and  made 
him  worthy  of  taking  a  place  alongside  of 
Nicephore,  Niepce,  and  Daguerre. 

In  looking  over  the  work  and  notes  of 
Poitevin,  as  we  have  just  done,  we  are 
struck  with  the  far-searching  character  of 
his  mind  At  once  he  reaches  a  result,  and 
immediately  points  out  the  divers  industrial 
applications  of  the  principle  discovered  by 
him.  It  is  thus  that  he  has  shown  the  quin- 
tessence of  the  results  of  his  observations 
on  the  action  of  light  on  a  bichromatized 
mucilage.  Carbon  printing,  phototypy, 
photo-engraving,  in  raised  or  hollow  lines, 
the  woodburytype,  photo -lithography, 
prints  made  with  colored  powders,  all  these 
were  foreseen  and  clearly  indicated  by  him. 
But  he  was  not  able  to  put  into  successful 
practice  these  various  sources  of  industrial 
printing.  It  was  sufficient  to  have  brought 
them  to  the  attention  of  practical  men.  He 
has  sown  the  seed,  and  others  have  gathered 
in  the  harvest. 

As  is  not  unusual,  our  learned  inventor, 
strongly  taken  up  with  his  science  and  his 
discoveries,  has  neglected  the  money  side  of 
the  question,  and  he  reached  the  term  of 
his  career,  so  nobly  filled,  without  the  satis- 
faction of  leaving  his  family  with  sufficient 
means  of  support.  He  has  left  behind  a 
duty  which  his  friends  will  not  fail  to  ac- 
cept, that  of  taking  care  of  his  children — 
a  boy  and  three  girls  of  tender  age.  A  sub- 
scription is  already  being  organized  to  erect 
in  honor  of  Poitevin  a  commemorative 
monument,  worthy  of  his  name  and  merits, 
and  it  is  understood  that  his  family  will  not 
be  forgotten. 

A  short  time  before  the  death  of  our  illus- 
trious friend,  we  had  undertaken  the  joint 
editing  of  his  unique  publication,  having  for 
a  title  '-'■Treatise on  Printing  luithout  the  Use 
of  Silver  Salts." 

This  last  edition,  remodelled  and  com- 
pleted by  some  notes  of  ours,  is^about  being 
published  by  Mr.  Gauthier  Villars.    It  will 


come  opportunely  to  give  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  this  work,  so  important  in  its  re- 
sults, and  of  the  scientist  who  has  just  been 
taken  from  his  country,  from  science,  from 
his  friends,  and  from  his  family,  who  is  thus 
deprived  of  its  only  stay. 

For  two  years  back  Poitevin's  health  had 
been  undermined  by  the  malady  that  car- 
ried him  off.  He  fell  a  victim  to  softening 
of  the  brain,  the  certain  sequel  of  a  very 
laborious  life,  but  one  crowned  with  a  suc- 
cess not  possible  for  all  workers  to  obtain. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  regard  to  photography  in  France. 
So  much  progress  has  already  been  achieved, 
that  but  very  slow  advance  is  made  towards 
new  improvements.  The  question  of  gela- 
tino-bromide  still  occupies  the  attention  of 
our  seekers  and  practical  men.  The  formu- 
las follow,  but  do  not  resemble  each  other. 
For  some  time  yet  it  will  be  impossible  to 
have  a  well-settled  opinion  upon  the  ensem- 
ble of  the  manipulations,  and  developing 
processes  most  to  be  commended.  A  very 
considerable  number  of  these  exist,  and 
later,  by  taking  the  essence  of  all  these 
formulas,  it  would  be  possible  to  deduce  an 
average  operation  capable  of  giving  the 
best  satisfaction  to  operators.  Now  we  have 
Mr.  Clement  Sans,  who  says  that  he  obtains 
remarkable  results  in  sharpness,  modelling, 
softness,  and  depth  of  shadows,  without  en- 
croaching on  the  whites,  rapidity,  and 
finally  absence  of  fog,  by  preparing  the 
gelatino-bromide  in  the  following  manner  : 

Xo.  1. 
Rain  Water,     .         50  c.c.   (1  fl.  oz.  5  dr.  31  min.) 
Bromide  of  Potassium,  dry,     .     3  grms.  (46  grs.) 
Bromide  of  Ammonium,  dry,   .     2     "       (31    "    ) 

After  solution. 
Nelson's  Gelatine,  No.  1,  .     2     "      (31    "   ) 

No.  2. 

Rain  Water,  .  .  20  c.c.  (5  fl.  dr.  25  min.) 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  fused,     8  grms.  (123  grains.) 

No.  3. 
Rain  Water,        .         .     10  c.c.  (2  fl.  dr.  42  min.) 
Carbonate  of  Soda,     .         .    0.4  grms.  (6  grains.) 

Dissolve  Nos.  1  and  2  over  a  water-bath, 
and   when   two  solutions  are  ended,  make 
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them  alkaline  by  adding  8  c.c.  (2  fl.  drm.) 
lOmin.  of  No.  3  to  the  gelatine  solution,  and 
to  that  of  nitrate  of  silver  the  2  c.c.  (32 
min.)  remaining.  The  temperature  of  the 
water-batii  is  then  raised  to  about  70°  Centi- 
grade (158°  Fahr.),  and  sensitize  by  adding, 
gradually,  the  silver  solution  to  the  gelatine 
solution,  agitating  stronglj'^.  After  sensi- 
tizing the  temperature  of  the  bath  is  al- 
lowed to  fall  to  from  45°  to  50°  Centigrade 
(113°  to  122°  Fahr.),  and  after  fifteen  min- 
utes, add  6  grms.  (92  grains)  of  Nelson's 
gelatine,  No.  1.  Agitate,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  the  solution  is  ready.  The  diges- 
tion is  then  prolonged  for  two  and  a  half 
hours,  at  a  temperature  of  45°  Centigrade 
(113°  Fahr.).  The  emulsion  is  now  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  which  are  poured  into 
two  paper  dishes,  in  a  thin  film,  so  as  to 
render  the  washing  easy.  This  washing 
lasts  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  the 
water  should  changed  seven  or  eight  times. 
It  is  now  removed  with  a  scraper,  and  al- 
lowed to  dry  for  two  days  upon  a  sieve, 
placed  in  a  dark  and  well-aired  room,  with- 
out heat.  To  prepare  the  plates,  add  160 
c.c.  (5  fl.  oz.  3  dr.  17  min.)  of  rain-water 
to  14  grms.  (216  grains)  of  gelatino-bromide. 
The  developer  of  Mr.  Sans  is  composed 
thus : 

No.  1. 


Rain  Water, 
Pyrogallic  Acid, 
White  Sugar, 


100       c.c       (3  fl.  oz.  3  dr.) 
0.25  grms.  (4  grains). 

5  "      (77     "    ) 


After  immersing  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes in  this  liquid,  the  cliche  is  removed, 
and  2  c.c.  (32  minims)  of  the  following 
compound  is  added  to  the  liquid  : 


No.  2. 
30  c.c. 


(1  fl.  oz.) 


Rain  Water, 
Bromide  of  Potas- 
sium,       .         .         1.40  grms.  (22  grains). 
Pure  Ammonia,  .         2  c.c.  (32  minims). 

The  cliche  is  developed  in  about  twenty 
minutes. 

The  strengthening  is  done  in  full  light, 
after  fixing  and  washing. 

The  wet  cliche  is  placed  in  a  very  clean 
porcelain  dish,  and  covered  with  the  follow- 
ing solution.  No.  1,  to  which  have  been 
added  4  c.c.  (1  fl.  dr.)  of  solution  No.  2. 


No.  1. 

Rain  Water,     . 

.     200  c.c. 

(6  fl.  7  fl.  dr.) 

Gallic  Acid,     . 

2  grms 

(16  grains). 

Tartaric  Acid, 

0.1  " 

(li      "     ) 

Nitrate  of  Lead, 

0.3  " 

(i)        "      ) 

Glycerine, 

3  c.c. 
No.  2. 

(50  min.) 

Nitrate  of  Silver, 

fused, 

4  grms. 

(62  grains.) 

Distilled  Water, 

.     100     " 

(3  oz.  1  dr.) 

After  seven  or  eight  minutes,  if  it  is  not 
yet  strong  enough,  add  then,  in  the  corner 
of  the  dish,  a  few  drops  of  liquid  No.  3. 

No.  3. 
Rain  Water,     .         .       30  c.c.       (1  fl.  oz.) 
Sulphate  of  Iron,    .         2  grms,  (31  grains). 
Tartaric  Acid,  .         0.4   "       (6         "     ) 

Acetate  of  Lime,     .         0.1  "      (li       "     ) 
Glycerine,        .         .         5  c.c.       (1  fl.  dr.  21  min.) 

The  bath  acquires  a  bluish  tinge,  and  the 
cliche  changes  its  tone  sooner.  To  keep 
the  dishes  in  motion  (a  precaution  neces- 
sary in  developing  and  strengthening),  an 
appliance  having  an  automatic  and  regular 
movement  should  be  used. 

At  first  these  formulas  may  seem  rather 
complicated,  but  they  should  be  tried  in 
order  to  speak  more  authoritatively  about 
them,  and  we  give  this  process  because  it 
yields  results,  and  they  have  been  shown  to 
us,  of  a  very  remarkable  character.  A 
little  more  or  a  little  less  in  the  dish  is  not 
important,  if  the  result  is  excellent. 

Here  is  the  formula  of  another  skilful 
worker,  Mr.  Fernand  Braun,  whose  beauti- 
ful prints  prove  that  they  have  been  ob- 
tained by  an  excellent  process. 

Mix,  after  cooling  to  15°  Centigrade  (59° 
Fahr.),  the  two  following  preparations  : 

No.  1. 
Nitrate  of  Silver,     100  grms.  (3  oa.  1  dr.,  Troy). 
Water,  .         .     500     "      (16  oz.,  Troy). 

No.  2. 


Bromide  of  Ammo- 
nium, 
Water, 
Gelatine, 


62  grms.  (1  oz.  8  dr.,  Troy). 
.  1500      "      (48  oz.,  Troy). 
6      "       (92  grs.,  Troy). 

The  silver  solution  is  poured  into  the 
bromide  solution,  whilst  continually  agitat- 
ing. A  few  minutes  afterwards  add  40  c.c. 
(1  fl.  oz.  3  dr.)  of  pure  concentrated  liquid 
ammonia.      This   substance   causes   imme- 
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diately  the  emulsion  to  become  milky.  Ac- 
cording as  this  emulsion  is  heated  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  over  a  water  hath 
at  36°  (95°  Fahr.),  we  obtain  diflPerent  de- 
grees of  rapidity.  Six  hours  give  the 
ordinary  rapidity  ;  twelve  hours  give  the 
maximum  of  sensitiveness,  which  is  not 
much  increased  bj'  heating  for  a  longer 
time.  "When  the  desired  rapidity  is  obtain- 
ed, take  a  vessel  holding  about  12  litres 
(12  quarts),  in  which  are  placed  10  litres 
(10  quarts)  of  filtered  rain  water,  and  add 
the  emulsion  well  stirred  ;  close  with  a  lid 
covered  with  a  cloth  impervious  to  light, 
and  put  aside  for  from  4  to  6  days.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  decant  the  clear  liquid. 
This  being  done,  take  80  grammes  (2  oz. 
4  dr.  35grs.,  Troy)  of  Henderson's  gelatine, 
1  litre  (1  quart)  of  filtered  rain  water,  and 
add  it  cold  to  the  bromide  deposit  which 
mixes  easily  in  cold  water.  Agitate  strongly, 
allow  the  gelatine  to  swell  so  that  it  can 
dissolve  more  readily,  this  taking  place  at 
a  temperature  of  35°  (95°  Fahr.).  This 
done,  the  emulsion  is  filtered  and  is  ready 
for  use. 

The  new  progress  made  in  zincography, 
gives  interest  to  the  following  formulas  for 
copper-baths. 

1.  For  a  very  thin  copper  pellicle,  plunge 
the  zinc  into  a  compound  of — 

Water  saturated  with  Bichlorate 

of  Copper       .         .         .         .100  parts 
Ammonia            ....       150     " 
Water 3000     " 

2.  For  a  heavy  coating,  take  the  preced- 
ing bath,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  blue  color, 
and  add  to  it  water  saturated  with  cyanide 
of  potassium  until  the  almost  total  disap- 
pearance of  the  bluish  tint  of  the  mixture. 
The  operation  is  rather  slower,  but  the 
coating  is  almost  as  substantial  as  that  ob- 
tained with  the  battery. 

3.  Finally,  for  engraved  or  typographic 
zinc  plates,  use  a  mixture  of  water  satu- 
rated with  sulphate  of  copper,  and  water 
saturated  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  until 
the  complete  solution  of  the  precipitate, 
and  discoloration  of  the  liquid.  These 
formulas  are  recommended  by  Captain 
Biny. 

Mr.  Gronfier  very  strongly  objects  to  the 
use   of  cyanide   of  potassium,    and   recom- 


mends a  more  complicated  process,  giving 
without  the  use  of  this  dangerous  substance 
an  adherent  deposit.  He  plunges  the  well- 
cleaned  zinc  into  a  solution  of  from  5  to 
10  per  cent  of  bichloride  of  platinum, 
or,  better,  of  double  chloride  of  platinum 
and  sodium.  The  zinc  is  at  once  perfectly 
covered  with  a  black  coating  of  very  tena- 
cious and  finely  divided  oxide  of  platinum, 
insoluble  in  diluted  acids.  When  the  oper- 
ation is  completed,  rinse  the  plate  that  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  platinum  bath, 
which  can  be  used  until  exhausted,  and 
whilst  wet,  place  it  in  a  warm  saturated 
bath  of  acetate  of  copper.  The  platinized 
portion  commences  to  whiten,  then,  when 
this  whiteness  is  about  to  disappear,  the 
plate  is  at  once  taken  out  and  lightly  rub- 
bed with  a  piece  of  buckskin  impregnated 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid  at 
15  per  cent.  The  two  platinum  and  copper 
films  will  resist  a  biting  of  2^  per  cent,  of 
strong  nitric  acid. 

Captain  Biny  has  just  invented  a  process 
which  is  a  counterpart  of  the  one  previ- 
ously described  by  us  under  the  name  of 
topo-engraving.  He  coats  with  copper  the 
lines  of  a  design  obtained  by  means  of  bit- 
umen exposed  through  a  positive  on  a  zinc 
plate,  and  then  applies  the  acid.  The  lines 
remain  in  relief  and  the  sunken  parts  are 
filled  with  gelatine.  Printing  is  done  on 
the  lithographic  press.  "Wherever  the  gel- 
atine is  moist  the  ink  does  not  take,  whilst 
it  adheres  perfectly  well  to  the  lines  in 
relief.  In  order  that  these  last  should  not 
be  covered  by  the  gelatine,  he  is  careful  to 
coat  them  beforehand  with  a  fatty  varnish. 

Mr.  Bidon  furnishes  a  developer  for  gela- 
tino-bromide  which  never  fogs. 


100  grms.  (3  oz.  1  dr.) 
10     "       (154  grs.) 


No.  1. 

Alcohol 
Pyrogallic  acid 

No.  2. 
Bromide   of   potassium 

and  ammonium  .       10  grms.  (151  grs.) 

Water  .         .         .100     "       (3  oz.  1  dr.) 

No.  3. 

Concentrated   ammonia  50  grms.  (1  oz.  5  dr.) 

Water  .         .         .         .  100     "       (3    "   1    "  ) 
Carbonate  of  soda  (sat- 
urated solution           .       10     "       (154  grs.) 
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To  develop,  place  in  a  dish  : 
Water,      .         .     250  cc.  (8  fl.  oz.  3  dr.  37  mm.) 
Solution  No.  1,.         2  "    (32  minims), 
"        No.  2,.         2  "    (32       "       ) 
"        No.  3,.         1  "    (16       "       ) 

Mr.  Marey,  professor  in  the  College  of 
France,  is  busily  occupied  in  analyzing  the 
motion  of  birds  on  the  wing.  He  has  in- 
vented a  revolving  gun  by  means  of  which 


he  can  take  in  one  second  twelve  succes- 
sive prints  of  a  flying  bird.  Each  print 
corresponds  to  an  exposure  of  about  one 
seven-hundredth  of  a  second.  These  prints 
offer  great  interest  and  are  an  additional 
proof  of  the  assistance  given  by  photog- 
raphy to  science. 

Leon  Yidal. 

Paris,  April,  1882. 


Correction. — On  page  102,  line  9,  of  our  last 
issue,  for  "  blankets"  read  "buckets." 


The  letter  from  Mr.  Rau,  on  the  more  strictly 
practical  details  of  the  work  now  being  so  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  Mr.  Wilson,  will  be 
read  with  no  less  interest  than  his  own  historical 
and  descriptive  communications.  We  are  glad 
to  announce  this  letter  as  the  first  of  a  Series. 


We  learn  that  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  J. 
Traill  Taylor,  the  editor  of  the  Photographic 
Times,  is  about  to  visit  England,  his  native  land. 
We  speak  for  a  large  number  of  our  subscribers 
and  friends,  as  well  as  ourselves,  in  wishing 
him  the  smoothest  of  seas  and  a  speedy  return. 


The  advertisement  of  the  Excelsior  Back- 
ground Company,  of  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
found  in  our  pages  this  month. 

In  these  days  of  accessories  and  backgrounds, 
a  great  demand  has  sprung  up  for  new  designs, 
and  the  readers  of  the  Philadelphia  Photog- 
rapiher  will  find  a  great  variety  of  subjects  in 
the  advertisement  of  this  Company ;  anything 
from  a  "Garden  of  Ferns"  to  a  "Reception  Hall." 


Pictures  Received. — From  Mrs.  R.  May- 
nard,  Victoria,  B.  C,  stereos  of  romantic  scenery 
on  gelatine  plates.  From  Mr.  C.  A.  Stagey, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  well-posed  cabinets  and  cards. 
From  Mr.  M.  H.  Albee,  Marlboro,  Mass.,  cabi- 
nets and  cards. 


We  are  pleased  to  see  a  very  handsome  notice 
of  Mr.  S.  V.  Courtney's  studio  and  work  in  the 
Canton,  0.,  Repository,  of  April  8. 

A  similar  notice  on  behalf  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Pot- 
ter, appears  in  the  Indianapolis  Saturday  Re- 
view, of  the  same  date. 


We  have  received  several  letters  supporting 
the  views  expressed  in  Mr.  W.  C.  Ta.ylor's  arti- 
cle on  Ruby  Glass,  in  our  last  issue.    Mr.  Child, 


of  Newport,  R.  I.,  sends  us  a  carte  successfully 
developed  by  the  light  of  a  window  painted 
yellow,  covered  with  a  couple  of  thicknesses  of 
ordinary  yellow  tissue-paper.  The  sensitiveness 
of  the  plates  used  in  this  case  was  about  ten 
times  wet. 


The  catalogue  of  photographic  requisites,  is- 
sued by  Mr.  H.  A.  Hyatt,  for  the  Mound  City 
Central  Photographic  Stock-House,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  is  certainly 
the  most  full  and  attractive  medium  of  its  kind 
that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 

And  we  may  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Hiram  J. 
Thompson's  Spring  Supplement  to  his  complete 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  Mr.  Thompson's  new 
place  of  business  is  at  No.  84  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Easter  bells  have  pealed  forth  their  glad 
notes  each  Easter  morn  for  eighteen  hundred 
years,  proclaiming  to  the  world,  "The  Lord  has 
risen."  A  happy  day  it  is  to  all  who,  with  glad 
hearts  and  songs  of  praise,  welcome  the  advent 
of  a  bright  Easter  morning.  How  full  of  joy, 
then,  must  have  been  the  heart  of  the  fond 
mother  who,  while  the  Easter  bells  were  ringing, 
welcomed  into  the  world,  two  years  since,  the 
little  "  Easter  ofifering  "  which  decks  the  cover 
of  our  journal  for  this  month.  The  picture  is 
copied  from  a  cabinet  photograph,  taken  a  few 
months  since  by  Mr.  Max  Platz,  of  Chicago, 
and  is  a  study  in  posing,  the  child  being  only 
sixteen  months  old.  The  capabilities  of  the 
Ives'  process  are  again  well  shown  in  this  pic- 
ture, as  the  likeness  of  little  Miss  Easter  Bell 

is  faithfully  preserved,  and  makes  a  most 

charming  little  souvenir  of  child-life. 


The  "  iron  powder  "  referred  to  in  Dr.  Vogel's 
letter  is  simply  metallic  iron  in  a  fine  state  of 
division,  as,  for  instance,  filings  still  further  pul- 
verized by  a  slab  and  muller. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  FOR  SPECIALTIES.— It  will  be  understood  that  matter  under  this 
head  is  not  to  be  considered  as  always  having  editorial  sanction,  though  we  shall  endeavor  to  clear  it  of  anything 
tending  to  deceive  or  mislead.  Stock-dealers  will  find  this  a  beneficial  mode  of  advertising,  and  sure  to  pay  largely. 
Six  lines,  one  insertion,  $2.00,  and  25  cents  for  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  aline — in  advance.  Operators 
desiring  situations ,  no  charge.  Matter  must  be  received  by  the  23d  to  secure  insertion.  Advertisers  will  please 
not  ask  us  for  recommendations.  >;®"  We  cannot  undertake  to  mail  answers  to  parties  who  advertise.  Please 
always  add  your  address  to  the  advertisement. 


February  18th,  1882. 
List  op  Latest  Designs. 
No.  454.  The  Alman  Interior. 
No.  456.  The  Algiers  Conservatory. 
No.  457.  The  Mora  Boudoir   Panel   (usual 

size  6  ft.  X  8ft.).     Very  elaborate  for  full 

and  three-quarter  lengths. 
No.  459.  Bristol  Valley.     Winding  stream, 

quaint   farmer's  bridge.     Sketched   from 

nature.     Design  copyrighted. 

New  designs  will  appear  each  week  from 
now  till  early  summer,  and  Seavey  will  ex- 
cel any  of  his  former  eflForts  in  his  exhibit 
at  the  coming  convention  at  Indianapolis. 


For  Sale. — $2,300  will  buy  a  studio  in  a  city 
with  a  population  of  about  25,000,  and  surround- 
ing towns  increasing  it  to  40,000.  Pay-rolls  of 
the  diflferent  manufacturing  industries  amount  to 
nearly  one-half  million  monthly.  Good  reasons 
for  selling.  For  further  particulars,  address 
Photographer, 
Care  F.  C.  C,  242  Westminster  St., 

Providence,  R.  I. 


SIOOO  cash  will  buy  one  of  the  best  photographic 
galleries  in  Chicago.  Owner  is  obliged  to  quit 
the  business  on  account  of  poor  health.  Call  or 
address  N.  C.  Thayer, 

Photo.  Stock  Dealer,  149  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 


Wanted. — A  retoucher,  one  who  understands 

operating;  a  good  salary  and  steady  situation 

to  the  right  person.   Address    Jas.  R.  Pearson, 

95  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE 

Eockwood  Solar  Printing  Co. 

Is  organized  with  every  possible  advantage  of 
capital,  experience,  solar  cameras,  artificial 
lights,  etc.,  for  the  prompt  execution  of  orders 
in  the  way  of  enlargements. 

Neic  and  Loioer  Price-Lists. 
Size.  Unmounted.  Mounted. 


11  X  14  and  under.. 

..SI  00 

$1  50 

1.3x16) 

14x17  \  

..   1  50 

2  00 

16x20  J 

18x22 

..   1  75 

2  25 

20x24 

..  2  00 

2  50 

22  X  27  \ 

25x30  J   

..  2  50 

3  00 

26X.32 

..  3  00 

3  75 

29x36 

...  4  00 

5  00 

30x40 

..  5  00 

6  00 

35x45 

..  6  00 

7  50 

40x50 

..  8  00 

10  00 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
No  Charge  for  Negatives. — As  much  de- 
pends upon  the  good  printing  qualities  of  a 
solar  negative,  we  will  make  solar  negatives 
from  copies,  without  charge,  if  the  originals  are 
sent  to  us  with  the  orders  for  enlargements. 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  the  cash. 
Make  all  P.  0.  orders  payable  to 

RocKWOoD  Solar  Printing  Co., 
17  Union  Square,  New  York. 
The  New  Gelatine  Bromide  Paper,  first  in- 
troduced by  us,  for  instantaneous  printing,  en- 
ables us  to  send  enlargements  for  tracings  by  re- 
turn mail. 


For  Sale. — At  a  bargain,  gallery  pleasantly 
located  in  the  central  part  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  good  north  light  for  operating,  printing, 
and  retouching.  Must  be  sold  before  June  1st ; 
write  for  particulars, 

B,  D.  Jackson, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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THE  NEW 

EURYSCOPE. 

Try  this  new  lens,  and  you  will  never  buy 
any  large  portrait  lenses.  Voigtlander  &,  Son's 
No.  7,  and  the  smaller  sizes,  are  very  quick-act- 
ing, but  as  regards  large-sized  plates,  the  Eury- 
scopes  are  far  superior  for  groups,  panel  pictures, 
and  large  heads. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Is   the    most    complete,   thorough,   photo-in- 
struction book  ever  published.     Second  thousand 
in  store.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


Notice  of  Removal.— Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


S.  Gr.  Nixon,  Portrait  Artist,  813  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Solar  enlargements  finished 
in  crayon,  water  color,  and  Indian-ink  in  true 
artistic  style,  and  the  likeness  and  expression 
faithfully  preserved.  Also  small  colored  and 
Indian-ink  work,  etc.     Terms  moderate. 


Wanted  to  Purchase  a  12  x  15  or  a  16  x  18 
view  Dalmeyer  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  in  good 
order,  for  cash.     Address 

Alta  Pearsall, 
615  Fulton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — A  young  man  as  assistant  operator 
in  skylight ;  one  who  understands  all  branches 
of  the  business.    Address        J.  Landy, 

Cincinnati,  0. 


NOTICE. 
The  WoNDERruL  Euryscopes  and  New  Por- 
trait Lenses. 
Just  received,  a  large  invoice  of  the  above 
Lenses.  Those  who  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
them,  will  do  well  to  send  in  their  orders  at  once. 
Benjamin  French  &  Co., 

Boston. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Shows  you  how  to  group  and  pose  children 
naturally  and  gives  fine  examples  of  work.    Read 
the  partial  index  herein.     $4. 


For  Sale. — A  very  desirable  gallery,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, doing  a  business  of  $7000  a  year;  satis- 
factory reasons  for  selling.     To  a  man  meaning 
business,  this  is  a  splendid  chance.     Address 
Hypo, 
Care  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


Wanted. — For  a  short  time,  a  good,  No.  1, 
printer  and  toner.  Address,  with  samples,  also 
state  wages  expected, 

Van  Patten  &  Tice, 
Box  66,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


A  Steady  Situation. — We  want  a  No.  1  ope- 
rator who  is  up  in  all  other  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness.    Send  samples,  photograph    of    self,  and 

references  to 

Clendenon  &  Nicholas, 

Jacksonville,  111. 
Refer  to  Jas.  H.  Smith,  Quincy,  111. 


Wanted. — A  first-class  operator,  thoroughly 
practical  in  all  branches  of  photography,  to  take 
charge  of  the  only  gallery  in  Columbus,  Miss. 
Address,  with  specimens  of  work, 

Wm.  N.  Munroe  &  Co., 

Columbus,  Miss. 
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Make  Your  Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
larger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


^F'K-^l'^IO'l-^-^l'^tJ^KvT'iy 


THEMOST  POPULAF^ 

SEWINE°MAEHiNES. 


IRPAS 


^>  o u n rrts *» c o ^v   u  i  nunc 

|ol]i]Soi]Wapl^&go 


30  UNION  SQ.NEW  YORK 

Chicago  ill. -e- 


^-^^  Orange  MASS. 


FOR   SAl_E    BY 


D.  S.  EWING, 
1127  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Platinottpe  Process. — Having  disposed 
of  their  printing  business  in  New  York,  Willis  & 
Clements  will  now  devote  the  whole  of  their 
time  to  manufacturing  chemicals  for  the  process, 
and  to  instructing  licensees  in  working.  They 
have  appointed  Thos.  H.  McCollin,  631  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Sole  Trade  Agent  for  the 
sale  of  the  special  materials  and  apparatus  used 
in  the  process.  Willis  &  Clements  will  answer 
all  letters  of  inquiry  concerning  the  process. 

Proprietors  of  patents,  Willis  &  Clements, 

631  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Agent,  Thos.  H.  McCollin, 

631  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Note. — On  receipt  of  SI. 75  a  small  supply  of 
chemicals  and  paper  will  be  sent  to  any  one 
desiring  to  try  the  process. 


■Wilson's  Photographies. 
Price,  $4.00. 


Ready. 


For  Sale. — One  of  the  best  galleries  in  Michi- 
gan, but  one  other  good  gallery  in  a  town  of  20,000, 
with  a  town  of  10,000  across  the  river,  and  good 
country  surrounding.  $1,000,000  expended  in 
the  city  last  year  in  buildings ;  gallery  is  central, 
with  first-class  trade  in  photographs,  ink  work, 
and  frames.  Water,  sewer,  and  gas  connections. 
$3.00  for  cards,  S7.00  for  cabinets,  with  large 
work  in  proportion ;  nearly  as  much  cabinet 
work  as  card.  Business  shows  an  increase  of 
from  $75  to  $100  per  month  over  best  previous 
year.  Refer  to  anyone  in  the  Saginaws.  Failing 
health  the  reason  for  selling.  Cash  only  will 
buy.     Address  F.  F.  Beals, 

E.  Saginaw,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — Photo,  car,  24  feet  long,  10  feet 
wide,  7i  feet  high.  Has  top  and  side  light,  tin 
roof;  is  strongly  built,  cannot  be  racked  in  mov- 
ing. Cost  $600,  will  sell  for  $400.  For  further 
particulars,  address  W.  E.  Benton, 

Care  A.  R.  Peck,  Taylorville,  HI, 


For  Sale. — A  good,  well-lighted  gallery  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  with  or  without  building;  estab- 
lished 15  years;  everything  in  good  order;  will 
sell  at  a  discount  from  inventory;  am  retiring 
from  business.  For  particulars,  address 
Photographer, 
26  Wolf  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


"Wilson's  Photographies. 
Price,  $4.00, 


Ready. 
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For  Sale  or  Exchange. — Second-hand  view 
tubes;  1  pair  C.  C.  Harrison  10x12  globe;  1 
6^  X  8^  A.  E.,  imitation  Ross,  actinic  doublet) 
with  patent  diaphragm  and  instantaneous  shutter. 
Second-hand  portrait  tubes ;  1  No.  5  Euryscope ; 
1  4-4  Gardner,  Harrison  &  Co.  short  focus;  1 
4-4  Darlot ;  1  J  size  Voigtlander ;  1  i  size  Pal- 
mer &  Longking;  1  i  size  C.  C.  Harrison;  IJ 
size  C.  C.  Harrison.  All  the  above  are  as  good  as 
new,  so  far  as  the  wear  on  them  is  concerned^ 
Correspondence  in  reference  to  them  is  respect- 
fully solicited.  Send  for  a  copy  of  my  Bargain 
List.  W.  E.  Reid, 

Dealer  in  Photographic  Stock  and  Apparatus, 
352  &  354  (New  No.)  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Devotes  58  pages  to  instructions  in  posing  and 
lighting  the  figure.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


A  Rare  Chance  to  Learn  Short-hand. — 
Rowell  &  Hickcox,  the  publishers  of  the  American 
Short-hand  Writer,  have  opened  the  most  com- 
plete school  of  short-hand  in  the  United  States 
at  Boston,  Mass. 

For  $1.60  they  will  send  this  year's  volume  of 
their  magazine,  containing  a  full  course  in  pho- 
nography, and  correct  the  lesson  exercises  of  all 
subscribers  by  mail,  free.  This  oflfer  holds  good 
until  January  1st,  when  the  price  of  subscription 
is  to  be  advanced  to  $2.50.  When  the  fact  is 
known  that  a  full  course  of  instruction  taken  at 
their  school  in  Boston  costs  $75,  the  rare  chance 
afforded  by  this  extraordinary  offer  may  be 
realized.  Short-hand  clerks,  not  expert,  com- 
mand a  salary  of  $75  a  month  upwards,  while 
the  standard  prices  paid  for  law  reporting  is  $10 
a  day.  Why  not  get  up  a  class  in  phonography 
here  to  learn  through  this  medium  ?  We  will 
head  the  list  ourselves,  and  receive  and  forward 
subscriptions  for  the  Short-hand  Writer. 

December  1st,  1881. 


No.  18. 


No.  18. 


VIGNETTE 

PAPERS, 
WAYMOUTH'S. 
The  old  form  of  No.  18,  Waymouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  new 
pear-shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  dozen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY. 


No.  18. 


Gihon's  Opaque. — As  a  rule,  photographers 
are  familiar  with  this  most  convenient  article  of 
gallery  use,  but,  doubtless,  there  are  some  who 
still  are  unacquainted  with  it.  It  is  just  what 
it  claims  to  be,  and  so  announces  on  the  wrapper 
of  each  box :  "  A  dense,  non-actinic  paint,  for 
stopping  out  imperfect  backgrounds,  or  defective 
skies  in  negatives,  for  coating  the  inside  of  lenses 
or  other  brass  work,  etc."  It  is  an  invaluable 
article,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  photo- 
graphic establishment  in  the  country,  whether 
large  or  small.  A  photographer  lately  remarked 
to  us,  "  Gihon's  Opaque  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold."  This  sounds  rather  exaggerated,  as  a 
cake  of  the  compound  is  quite  large,  and  of  some 
weight ;  still  it  is  most  valuable,  and  its  place  can 
be  filled  by  no  other  article  now  in  the  market. 

That  Opaque  is  very  generally  used,  and  that 
its  use  is  daily  growing  was  proved  to  us  on  a 
recent  visit  to  New  York.  In  the  store  of  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company,  we  noticed  a  large 
pile  of  these  neat  little  packages,  and  on  inquiry 
were  assured  that  the  demand  was  very  large, 
and  steadily  increasing. 

To  those  who  have  not  tried  opaque,  we  would 
say,  send  fifty  cents  to  your  stock-dealer  and  get 
a  cake.  You  will  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along 
without  it.    Sold  by  all  dealers. 


I  offer  the  following  photographic,  etc.,  ap- 
paratus for  sale  at  half  the  market  price.  One 
solar  camera  (on  casters) ;  Jamin  4-4  lens,  with 
view  tube;  one  4-4  New  York  optical  works ;  one 
pair  of  Harrison's  globe  lenses ;  one  pair  of 
Dallmeyer's  stereo,  rectilinear  (2J  inch  focus) ; 
one  pair  of  Dallmeyer's  (with  Difi'usion  adjust- 
ment) 4  inch  focus ;  a  pair  of  Dallmeyer's  view 
lenses  (6  inch  focus);  view  lens  (Voigtlander); 
dark  room  on  wheels;  two  other  kinds;  one 
changing  box  holding  eighteen  plates,  stereo- 
scopic ;  Sarony's  head  rest,  and  other  kinds ; 
one  telescope  (astronomical  and  terrestrial);  one 
compound  microscope  (extra  objectives),  etc., 
etc.     Apply  to  I.  Towler, 

Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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Wanted. — Stock-dealers,  manufacturers,  and 
others  to  send  their  advertisements  of  latest  im- 
provements to  J.  T.  Wiley, 

Photographer, 
Christiana,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  char^^efbr  advertisements  under  this  head;  limited 
to  four  lines.    Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 

In  a  first-class  gallery,  by  an  artist  in  crayon, 
pastel,  India  ink,  and  water  color;  a  No.  1  nega- 
tive retoucher  ;  will  furnish  specimens  of  work 
and  reference ;  desires  to  go  east.  Wages,  $20  per 
week.     Address  Box  756,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Wanted. — By  an  e.xperienced  portrait  painter, 
accustomed  to  the  demands  of  eastern  and  west- 
ern patronage,  as  artist  in  a  gallery  at  a  moun- 
tain or  seaside  summer  resort.  Proficient  in  all 
branches  of  photo,  retouching  in  oil,  water  colors, 
and  Indian  ink.  Caryon  and  pastel — correct 
likenesses  and  artistic  finish.  Low  terms  for  sum- 
mer engagement.  Address,  for  two  weeks,  Bo.x 
563,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

An  operator,  and  business  manager  for  over  12 
years  with  two  of  the  leading  photographers  of 
the  east,  desires  a  position  as  operator  or  mana- 
ger, or  both.  Or  is  willing  to  take  an  interest  in 
a,  first-class  gallery  as  a  working  partner.  Only 
those  who  desire  a  faithful  and  competent  man, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  a  good  salary  need  apply. 
References  exchanged.  Address  Franklin,  care 
C.  H.  Codman  &  Co.,  Stock  Dealers,  .34:  Bromfield 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Situation. — By  a  first-class  retoucher  with 
good  references.  Address  E.  Lubbers,  care  W. 
W.  Washburn,  New  Orleans,  La. 

A  photograph  finisher  of  seven  years'  experi- 
ence, who  understands  crayon,  ink,  and  water- 
color  work,  desires  a  first-class  permanent  situa- 
tion. Does  crayon  drawings,  and  works  on 
albumen.  Large  work  preferred.  Address  C. 
E.  L.,  140  William  St.,  New  York. 

A  well-educated  man  of  good  address,  and 
having  7  years'  experience,  is  open  for  a  three- 
months'  engagement  beginning  June  1,  1882.  A 
rare  chance  for  anyone  desiring  a  summer  vaca- 
tion; capable  of  taking  entire  charge  of  a  gallery. 
References  given  and  required;  salary  moderate. 
Address  "  Dry  Plate,"  care  B.  B.  Tiffany,  Indi- 
ana, Pa. 

Artist,  oil  and  crayon,  good  retoucher;  years 
with  Laighton  Bros.,  Norwich,  also  Broadbent 
&  Phillips,  Philadelphia;  will  engage  with  first- 
class  photographer.  Address  Artist,  Box  636, 
Norwich,  Conn. 

By  a  first-class  retoucher  and  artist  for  all 
branches;  18  years' experience;  Ohio  preferred. 
Address  Schlickeisen,  64  N.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

A  situation  as  first-class  operator  and  printer; 
can  also  retouch,  and  good  at  ferrotypes.  Ad- 
dress Photographer,  S.  W.  Cor.  Ringold  Place 
and  Fort  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Wilson's  Photographies. 
Price,.  $4.0O. 


Ready. 


J.  L.  CLARK, 

Bold  and  Silver  Pfiner, 

ASSAYER  AND  SWEEP-SMELTER, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


•RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 


REFERS    TO,    BY    PERMISSION: 
John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 
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The  Improved  Photograph  Cover. 

IT  SERVES  ALL  THE  PURPOSES  OF  AN  ALBUM. 


It  is  made  with  expanding  back,  so  that  from  six  to  twenty-four  pictures  may  be  in- 
serted in  one  cover.  The  pictures  are  mounted  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  strips  of  linen 
or  strong  paper,  of  the  proper  width,  are  pasted  on  one  edge,  by  which  the  picture  is  inserted 
and  held  in  place  in  the  cover  by  a  paper  fastener.  For  binding  together  views  of  your  town 
or  city,  or  portraits  of  celebreties,  they  are  very  neat.  The  following  is  a  list  of  sizes  and 
prices,  without  cards : 

For  Photographs.                           Per  doz.       Per  hundred.            For  Photographs.                        Per  doz.      Per  hundred. 
Card  Size, $1.50    $10.00  Cabinet  Size, $3.35    $13.00 

EXTRA  HEAVY  COVERS. 

5-8  Size, 4.50     33.00  4-4:  Size, 6.00     40.00 

8-10   "     8.00     56.50  11-14   "    9.00     65.00 

Special  sizes  made  to  order.     Samples  mailed  at  dozen  prices.     Send  for  some. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Pubusher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PhUada. 

ALBERT  MOORE  ^  SOUR  ENLAR6EB, 

THE  LONGEST,   LARGEST,  AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  Street,  Philadelphia. 

A    NEW    CATALOGUE    OF 

LANTERN   SLIDES 

andLANTERNS. 

READ  IT.      FIFTEEN  CENTS  IN  STAMPS. 

TELLS  OF  GASES  WITHOUT  BAGS,  NEW  LISTS  OF  SLIDES, 

THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  THE  LANTERN,  NEW  LANTERNS. 


JS^'L.antern  Lovers  should  be  sure  to  Examine  it. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE   PHOTOGRAPHER  TO  HIS  PATRONS 

Is  a  neat  little  leaflet  of  twelve  pages  of  the  size  of  the  four  pages  below.  It  tells  your  patrons  what  you  want  them 
to  see  on  Photograpliy  as  an  Art ;  "When  to  Come ;  How  to  Come ;  Hovir  to  Dress ;  How  to 
Behave;   and  about  Children,  Business,  Frames,  Copying,  Coloring,  and  Prices. 


"There's  Millions  in  it." 


Photographers  of  America  : 

In  these  times  of  competition  we  all  want 
something  to  stir  up  business.  It  is  believed 
that  no  means  of  advertising,  half  so  good,  was 
ever  offered  to  photographers,  as  that  acceptable 
little  leaflet, 

"The  Photographer  to  his  Patrons." 

Its  utility  and  usefulness  are  proven  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  demanded  and  translated 
into  Spanish  and  German  ;  that  over 

1,000,000  copies  have  been  sold, 

and  that  hundreds  of  photographers  have  written 
to  the  author,  testifying  to  its  great  value  as  a 
positive  business-bringer. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy,  and 
ask  you,  /or  your  own  interest,  to  read  it  care- 
fully all  through.  I  have,  since  its  publication, 
issued  two  other  works  of  a  similar  character — 
Pretty  Faces,  at  half  the  price;  and  Something 
New,  at  the  same  price.  But  the  choice  still 
seems  to  be  for  the  old  favorite,  and  I  am  still 
supplying  it  continually.  The  sample  herewith 
is  of  a  lot  lately  printed;  and  I  desire  to  call 
your  especial  attention  to  a  method  which  will 
secure  you  all  the  advantages  of  this  work  as  an 
(i) 


advertisement,  and  yet  cost  you  little  or  nothing. 
The  /our  pages  o/  the  cover  are  yours,  to  use  /or 
lohat  you  please.  You  only  need  the  first  page 
for  yourself.  Get  advertisements  from  your 
neighbors,  at  a  proportionate  figure,  for  the  rest, 
and  your  leaflets  cost  you  only  the  expense  of 
distribution. 

Messrs.  Albert  &,  Son,  Alexandria,  La.,  have 
seven  advertisers,  another  recently  had  eight. 
From  six  of  them  he  got  $1.75  each,  and  from 
two,  $2.25  each;  making  $15— the  cost  of  1000 
leaflets.     Examine  the  copy  herewith. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Norman,  Natchez,  Miss.,  who  has 
adopted  the  same  plan,  writes,  viz.:  "As  an  ad- 
vertising medium  the  leafllets  have  no  equal. 
Two  hours  secured  me  seven  advertisements, 
amounting  to  $17.50,  leaving  me  $5.00  balance 
for  express  charges;  thus  securing  me  1000 
leaflets  for  nothing.  With  a  little  energy  any 
photographer  can  secure  cards  enough  from  his 
friends  to  pay  for  all  the  leaflets  he  requires,  and 
he  should  not  be  without  them.  I  have  not  only 
seen,  but  felt,  the  result  of  using  them." 

Mr.  L.  B.  Truax,  Swanton,  Vt.,  writes,  viz.: 
"  The  leaflets  have  been  received  and  prove  a 
decided  benefit  to  me.  I  consider  them  the  best 
advertising  medium  I  have  yet  found.  The 
merchants  who  advertised  on  the  covers  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  ojjinion ;  one  of  whom  went  to 
(ii) 


the  expense  of  hiring  a  man  and  team  to  dis- 
tribute then  in  adjoining  towns.  I  shall,  un- 
doubtedly, want  more  when  these  are  gone.  I 
got  $13.50  for  the  advertisements." 

"We  endeavor  to  get  them  up  in  attractive  and 
elegant  style;  and  in  order  to  protect  those  who 
use  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  we  have 
copyrighted  them,  and  trust  no  one  will  attempt 
their  degradation  by  cheap  and  badly-made 
copies  of  them.  We  pan  print  them  as  cheap  as 
any  one  can  for  the  quality,  and  have 

EEOENTLY  EEDUCED  THE  PEIOES 
to  the  following  scale  : 

500  copies, $9  00 

1000      "  15  00 

3000      "  36  00 

5000      "  50  00 

Some  photographers  have  had  as  many  as  25,000, 
using  them  continually.  Please  look  into  the 
matter,  and  send  on  your  orders  for  all  seasons. 

We  supply,  free  of  charge,  several  beautiful 
fancy  cuts  for  the  covers ;  but  where  three  of  the 
pages  are  covered  with  other  matter,  the  style  of 
the  present  sample  is  the  neatest.  You  can  have 
your  own  choice. 

As  already  said,  these  leaflets  are  used  all  over 
the  country,  often  by  our  leading  photographers, 
from  some  of  whom  were  received  the  following 
'  estimonials. 

(iii) 


KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  THIS! 


TESTIMONIALS: 

"Send  5000  in  English  and  2000  in  German." 
Jno.  a.  Scholten,  St.  Louis, 

"Let  me  have  a  lot  as  soon  as  printed." — J. 
F.  Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"  It  works  satisfactorily  in  every  way." — A.  N. 
Hardy,  Boston.  (Mr.  Hardy  has  had  4 or  5  lots.) 

"  They  are  the  best  business-cards  a  photog- 
rapher can  have." — T.  S.  Estabrooke,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD    L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher. 
912  &  914  Chestnut  St..  Philada. 
(iv) 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 
the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 


^ 

y 

S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 

Donflass^Tlioipn&Co. 

''Great  Central," 
Chicago, 111. 

JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Quincy, 

111. 

H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo.  Stock  Honse, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 

J.  C.  SOMEEVILLE, 

St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

SCOVILL  MAHF'fi  CO, 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 

D.  TUCKER  &  CO, 

Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

BLESSING  &  BEO., 

Galveston, 

Texas. 

O.H.GODMAN&OO. 

Boston,  Mass. 

WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 

WM.  J,  HAZENSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EDWARD  L  WILSON, 

Photo.   Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 

THEO,  SCHDIANH, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

■^ 

OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

y 

G.     BODE, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 

W.D.GATCHEL, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

^ 

h 

I 
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GET  THE  BEST!  ^ 

CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S 

ST.    LOUIS 

Extra-Rapid  Dry  Piates. 

WARRANTED  PERFECT, 

With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 

FOR    SALE    BY 


G.  GENNERT,  105  WiUiam  St.,  New 
DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON   &  CO., 

CMcag-o. 
N.  C.  THAYER  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON,  Chicago. 
C.  J.  RICE,  Chicago. 
W.  B.  GATCHEL,  Cincinnati. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati  and 

Columbus,  0.  [ville,  Ky. 

W.  D.   GATCHEL   &  CO.,   Louis- 
J.  V.  ESCOTT  &  SONS,  LouisviUe. 


York,  Agent  for  the  Eastern  States. 
MULLETT  BROS.,  Kansas  City,Mo. 
H.  A.  HYATT,  St.  Louis. 
WM.  J.  HAZENSTAB,  St.  Louis. 
JAS.  C.  SOMERVILLE,  St.  Louis. 
H.  LIEBER  &  CO.,  Indianapolis. 
JAS.  H.  SMITH,  Quincy,  Ills. 
G.  MOSES,  New  Orleans. 
S.  T.  BLESSING,  New  Orleans. 
ZIMMERMAN  BROS.,  St.  Paul. 
GUSTAVUS  BODE,  Milwaukee. 


THE    PHILADELPHIA    PHOTOGEAPHBE 


SIX  FINE  CABINET  AND  PROMENADE  PORTRAIT  STUDIES. 

AMONG  OTHER  THINGS  IT  CONTAINS. 

Suggestions  on  the  Choice  of  Albumen  Paper — All  the  Best  Silvering  Baths,  and  Methods  of  treating  the  same — 
New  Views  on  the  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Time  of  Floating — The  Different  Effects  Caused  by  the  Time 
of  Floating — How  to  Tell  when  Paper  is  Floated  too  Long  or  too  Short  a  Time — Table  for  Time  of  Floating  Paper 
under  all  Circumstances — The  Importance  of  Care  in  Printing  in  Varied  Ways — The  Important  Relation  Printing 
from  the  Negative  Bears  to  the  Toning  Bath — Fast  Printing — Dialogue  between  "Joe"  and  a  Friend — The  Way  to 
Success  in  Toning  Lies  in  Printing — The  Different  Effects  Caused  in  Printing  by  the  Preparation  of  the  Silver  Bath 
— The  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Printing  from  the  Negative,  and  from  this  to  the  Toning  Bath — Acetate  oi 
Silver — Success  or  Failure  in  Toning  Caused  by  the  Strength,  Purity,  and  Alkalinity  of  the  Silver  Bath — Harmony, 
its  Importance  in  Photography — Why  its  Neglect  Causes  such  Disastrous  Results— The  Beautiful  in  Toning,  and 
How  to  Obtain  it — A  Few  Hints  About  Managing  Toning  Baths — Formulae  for  Printing  "  Our  Studies,"  as  Given 
under  Respective  Headings — Impurities  of  Toning  Baths — How  it  Affects  the  Toning,  and  How  to  Remedy  such 
Baths — Fixing  and  Washing — Brilliancy  of  the  Finished  Picture  Attained  by  the  Final  Washing — Various  and  Valu- 
able Hints  about  Finishing  the  Photographs,  etc.,  etc. 


Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.50,  by  any  stock-dealer,  or  by 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS.     ASK  TO  SEE  IT. 


VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

FOR  PRINTING  FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  W^AYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

{Patent  Applied  for.) 

J.  F.SINGHI,  Inventor. 

The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 


See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  i88i,  or  in  Wt/son's 
Ph  otograph  ics . 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL    DEALER'S. 
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Backkrounds!  Accessories!  Backkroundsi 

SEEAT  REDUOTIOIT!     SEEING  IS  BELIEVING! 


NOW   IF  ALL    PHOTOGRAPHERS   WHO    ARE    IN   WANT   OF 

BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES, 

Of  any  kind,  will  send  to  us  for  samples,  they  will  be  convinced  by  seeing  that  the  largest, 

finest,  and  cheapest  line  of  Backgrounds  and  Accessories  in  the  United 

States,  can  be  had  of  the 

EXCELSIOR  BACKGROUND  COMPANY, 

No.  28  Main  St.,  Gouverneur,  New  York. 


We  have— The  Garden  of  Ferns,  The  One  Arch  Bridge,  The 
Garden,  The  Sea,  The  Column,  The  Wheat  Field,  The  Bower, 
The  Arch,  The  Landing,  The  Saw  Log,  The  Stairway,  The 
Abbey,  The  Castle,  The  Curtain,  The  Reception  Hall,  Italy, 
Country,  Summer,  The  Oscudo,  The  Exit,  etc,,  etc.,  etc. 


GROUNDS  MADE  TO  ORDER  from  DESIGNS  FURNISHED,  A  SPECIALTY 

Take  a  Photograph  of  your  Home  Scenery  and  send  it  to  us. 

PUBLIC  ATTENTION  is  kindly  called  in  regard  to  Mounting  Grounds,  our 
work  is  adapted  for  the  roller  or  frame,  being  painted  with  a  composition  of  Talc  used  by  no 
other  background  painters  in  the  United  States,  and  warranted  not  to  brush  off,  peal,  or  crack 
in  the  working  of  them.  Our  Grounds  have  the  smooth  finish  that  only  our  Talc  composition 
can  produce,  with  a  softness  and  mellowness  of  tone  unapproached  by  any  other  process. 

REMEMBER,  for  the  largest  and  best  assortment,  send  to  us. 

REMEMBER,  for  the  best  designs  at  the  lowest  prices,  send  to  us. 
REMEMBER,  all  work  made  and  sold  by  us  will  be  guaranteed. 

REMEMBER,  we  offer  no  goods  for  sale  that  will  not  give  satisfaction. 
.     REMEMBER,  our  prices  are  lower  than  any  other  producer  in  our  line. 

DON'T  FORGET  US,  WE  ARE  IN  THE  MARKET  TO  STAY. 

k  K^ooxYsecSrf '      ExceMoF  Background  Co.,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 
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^B^ 


EXTRA 


DRES 


4 


^^Ar 


BRILLIANT 


^fitJMEN  PA^^^ 


FREE  from  BLISTERS  and  IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 
G-.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Suttee. 

Mb.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir  :  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 
G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of    the    Eagle   Brand   Albumen    Paper.     I   am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sutter. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
8Ko  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR   SALE   BY   ALL   DEALERS. 
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1882. 

Photographers' 

Booksellers, 
Stationers, 

and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photographers'  Monthly 

Bureau  of  Information 


18  8  2. 

We  are 

MERCHANTS 

in 

ALL  REQUISITES 
PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass,  ThiOmpson  k  Co. 

Ho8.  229  &  231  State  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS 
HENRY  G.  THOMPSON, 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beebe's,  Cramer  &  Norden's,  Eastman's,  Carbutt's. 
Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash  trade,  believing  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 
system. 

With  us,  cash  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  5  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  offer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands. 
Our  Warerooms  are  commodious, located  conveniently 
^—  for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.  We  deal  in  nothing  but 
supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  oflFering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED  BY  INHALATION. 


A^CTS  DIRECTLY M^on  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  by  a  nat- 
ural process  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  BEMAItKABLE  CUBES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

SAS  BEEN  USED  BY  'Rt.  Eev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Eichmond,  Va.,  Hon. 
Wm.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  permission. 

IS  STRONGLY  ENDORSED:  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Observer. 
"  The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur's  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TREATMENT  contains  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FREE :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DES.  STAEKEY  &  PALEN,  U09  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON  PACIFIC  COAST. 


We  have  established  a  depository  of  our  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  oflSce  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

''  HEALTH  AND  LIFE,"  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 
Nos.  n09  and  lUl  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OF  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPARE  RESULTS 


Circulars  How  To  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

OHAS.  COOPER  &  CO., 

194  Worth  St.,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


COLORISTS' 

GUIDE 

THE 


By  the  late  JOHH  L.  6IH01S 


■>  PHOTOGRAPHIC  C0LORffl&.* 


AT 


The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  in- 
structions on  all  the  new  and  improved  methods — for 
like  photography  itself,  photo,  coloring  has  improved 
and  progressed — has  led  to  the  publication  of  the  above. 

ITS    CONTENTS    ARE: 

Chap.  V.  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints 
that  are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 
VII.  The   Production   of  Ivory- 
types. 
VIII.  The  Crystal  Ivorytype. 
IX.  Crayon  Work. 
X.  Negative  Retouching. 
XI.  About  Matters  so  far  For- 
gotten. 
XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective. 


Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  Work. 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Con- 
sidered in  the  Application 
of  Colors. 

III.  The  Materials  used  in  Fin- 
ishing Photographs  with 
Water  Colors. 

IV.  Water-color  Painting  as  Ap- 
plied to  Photographs. 


The  last  chapter  is  on  a  subject  entirely  new  and/resh,  and  is  finely  illustrated. 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price, 
$1.50  per  copy. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 

,         PHOTO.  PUJBLISSMM, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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IMPORTANT   TO   PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


ONLY^H^BEST     GOODS 

ARE 

COUNTERFEITED ! 


IT  DON'T  PAY  TO  IMITATE   INFERIOR   ONES. 

Extra  Brilliant "  S.  &  M."  Paper, 

Extra  Brilliant  "N.  P.  A."  Paper, 

Extra  Brilliant  Cross  Sword  Paper, 

Have  all  been  counterfeited,  and  cheaper  goods  imposed 
upon  Photographers. 


NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE  ARE  GENUINE 

Unless  the  water-mark  is  seen,  in  each  case,  by  looking 
through  the  paper: 

"S.  &  M."  in  the  "S.  &  M."  Paper, 

N.  P.  A."  in  the  "N.  P.  A."  Paper, 

Cross  Swords"  in  the  Cross  Sword  Paper. 


THE  STAMP  in  the  COMER  DON'T  PROVE  ANYTHING, 
Look  THROUGH  the  paper. 


B.  &   H.  T.  ANTHONY  &   CO., 

591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  ALBUMENIZED  PAPERS. 
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-^UNPRECEDENTED  SALES  INCREASING  EVERY  M0NTH.=1h- 


WATMOUTH'S  VI6NETTE  PAPERS. 

No.  iS/u  ma^^^^g^  19  Sizes 

HfOYf  Ready,   MmMM'-  mg^^m     Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

do  away  with  all  the  old  and  '"    ^CT|H^MMiBMjSM||^WBM^^g'''  ■.>,  ■  i     ^ed  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones. 

SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY. 

The  Vignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D..  OEMSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIONAIi  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time." — "They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  them  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way."— "I  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "  I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  experience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used." — "  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested; 
can't  be  beat._  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner." — "  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO^ELL  THEM! 

ALL  STOCOEALERS  '"S^f  ORDERS  LARGELY  Z^?I 

See  what  they  will  do,  in  the  pictures  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  for  June,  1881. 

PRICES  : 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 $0  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  for  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »                  »       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»     8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  15J^,  assorted  sizes  and  colors.  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

'>^16,  17,  18,                                „                 „            „        Half           .)               »                     »               »       125 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PMlad'a. 

FOJi  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 

5 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MAJ^UFACTUBE   ALL    KLJYDS    OF 

CARDS  and  CARDBOARDS 

FOE  _ 

Photographers 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


FOE 


WAREHOUSE  : 

527  ARCH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE   LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 
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JOHN  G.  HOOD. 


KSTABIilSHEO    1865. 


WM.  D.  H.  WILSON. 


lsoN 


^\Uo-  •   "°°°   *  Co 

\^  V  »^  825  Arch  Street,  ^^  (J 

PHILADELPHIA, 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 

LONDON,  1851.  LONDON,  1862.  PABIS,  1867. 


I  Centennial,  1876. 


Centennial,  1876. 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


"WE  HAVE 

NOW 
IN  STOCK 


Portrait  Lieiises,  from  1-4:  to  8  x  10. 
Cabinet  Lenses,  Nos.  2  and  3. 
Card  Lenses,  Nos.  1,  H,  and  3. 
Triplets,  IVos.  1,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
Symmetricals.    Rapid  Symmetrlcals. 


Instantaneous  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Medium  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Stereograpliic  Lenses,  all  sizes. 
New^  Universal  Lens. 


Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  beat  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  ever 
ofifered  to  the  American  Photographer.   We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 


Steinheil's  Sons' 


APLAFATIO 


Lenses. 


We  now  have  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  prices  : 

No.  1—  1-4  size, 3%  inch  focus, $35  00    '   No.  5—10x13  size,. ..13^  Incli  focus,...  $70  00 

»     a— 1-3      »      51X        »  »        30  00    i       »     6—13x16      »      ...16'/      »  »       ...110  00 

»     3— 4-4:      »      7  »  »        45  00    [      »     7—18x33      »      300  00 

»     4— 8x10  »      ...10J{       »  »        60  00    I      »     8—30x34     »      359  00 

Nos.  1  and  3  are  in  matched  pairs  for  stereoscopic  work. 
We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicit  your  orders.     Always  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMERA  BOXES  made  by 
AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENDINGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 

TATE  MANUFACTURE,  IMPOBT,  AND  DEAL  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Photo.  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  V/'etus, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  owe 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Sixteen  Years,  and  our  eflforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 


Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton, 
Oremer's  French  Lubricator, 


Solar  and  Contact  Printing, 
Coloring  iq  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade. 


B®°  ILLUSTEATED  PEIOE  LISTS  PEEE  TO  ALL  APPLIOANTS.^^g 
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B  BEEBE  B 

Gelatine  Dry  Plates. 

The  attention  of  photographers  is  called  to  the  eminently  good  qualities  of 
these  plates,  both  for  STUDIO  AND  LANDSCAPE  WORK. 

They  are  prepared  with  the  utmost  care  and  skill  by  experienced  heads  and 
hands,  and  are  guaranteed  first-class. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Chicago,  November  7th,  1881. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Beebe. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  regard  to  the  quality  of  your 
gelatin-bromide  plates,  I  can  cheerfully  testify 
to  the  excellent  qualities  they  possess.  In  fact, 
I  have  made  some  of  my  very  best  pictures  on 
them,  and  I  continually  use  them  in  my  studios. 
Yours  truly,         H.  Rocher. 

Chicago,  November  7,  1881. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Beebe. 

Dear  Sir  :  Having  tested  your  plates,  I  find 
them  "  tip-top."  They  develop  with  plenty  of 
pluck,  clean  and  rapid. 

Yours  very  truly,        Joshua  Smith. 


Chicago,  November  7th,  1881. 
In  speaking  of  the  "Beebe"  plate,  I  would 
say  that  I  have  used  them  with  other  plates  and 
find  them  just  as  good  as  any  I  have  used. 

J.  F.  Bd&eworth. 

Oshkosh,  1881. 
I  cheerfully  recommend  the  "Beebe"  as  first- 
class  in  every  respect,  and  so  long  as  they  keep  up 
to  the  present  standard  I  shall  use  no  other. 

Cook  Ely. 

Chicago,  1881. 
I  never  made  finer  negatives  than  those  on 
the  "Beebe"  plate.  P.B.Greene. 


PRICES. 


4  x5 1 

4is5J, 1 


Size.  Per  Doz. 

3ix4i, $0  80 

15 
25 
60 
65 
15 
25 


4ix6J, 
5   x6, 
5   xV, 
5  x8, 


Size.  Per  Doz. 

6Jx8J, $3  00 

8x10, 4  50 

10x12, 6  50 

11x14, 8  50 

l;4x  17,  double-thick  glass, .  12  00 

18x22,  "            "            "  22  00 

20x24,  "            "            "  28  00 


With   premises   enlarged   and   improved  we  are  now  able  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  to  suj)ply  the  trade  generally. 

Address  the  manufacturers  of  THE  "BEEBE"  DRY  PLATE, 

THE  CHICAGO  DRY  PLATE  MFC.  CO., 

2228  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

"  To  those  desiring  to  make  their  own  plates,  The  Chicago  Dry  Plate  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  ofier 

BEEBE'S  SPECIAL  GELATINE,  Per  Lb.  $2.50. 

This  is  the  specially  prepared  gelatine  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  '  Beebe 
Plate,'  and  is  the  result  of  many  months  careful  experimenting." 
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^rssii,  PI0T06BJIFI  mnmRS  < 


e  " 


•S    o    > 
,„    >      - 


13     ^     O 
t«     <L>     ,« 

•5  ^ 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having,  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


X^^^^y       jjg^i^.^ 

S-^i   Cut  Trimmer 
CENTS, 

^^p«^^SHp^ 

/  .                      \ 

Plan  of  holding   the  Siraz 
when  in  use.     PBICE,  50 

Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
use.     PRICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1.00. 


OVALS. 

2x2| 

3fx4| 

5x7 

61- X  8^ 

2ix3i 

3|x4f 

5^x7^ 

6^x8^ 

2ix3i 

3^x4i 

5^x7^ 

7x9 

2|x3f 

3|x5i 

5|x7| 

7^x9i 

2|x3| 

4x5| 

5|x7f 

7^x9J 

2ix4^ 

4fx6| 

6x8 

7|x9| 

rtoiBiKTsoisr^s   GtXti  zd  :e3  s. 

MADE   OF   SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regular  SiZGS  always  on  hand  at  lo  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 

^  SQUARE  OE  EOUND  OOENEEED. 

2^1^x31  2^^x3f  2fx4^  4x5| 

2|x3|  2^^x31-  2^x41        4^x51 

2^x3^  2|x4i  3|x.5i-        3fx6 

2  5x3W  4x6^ 

POE  STEREOGRAPHS. 
Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 

3^1^ x3f,  3x3         3^1^ x3f,  3x3  3x3 

The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  is  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture. 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  Substitutes  for  the  Knife  for  Trimming 

Photographs,  and  do  the  work  much  more  expeditiously  and  elegantly. 

They  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  at 
once.     For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

fli  Dellerl!         EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PMlada. 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 

^ ^Him, ^ 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIGTLANDBR    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  ■WONDEBFUL 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOR 

WORK.    FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


PORTRAITS.     ^Mwtmtti^t^       VIEWS. 

CAMERA    BOXES 

OF    SUPEEIOK    QUALITY    AND    AT    VEKY    LOW    PRICES. 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds,  Velvet  Passepartouts, 

Card  Stock,  Chemicals, 

French  and  English  Glass,  Stereoscopes, 

B.  P.  C.  Glass,  Frames. 


^ap  pMt^t^tt  ^Kte* 

Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY, 
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AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By    LYMAN    G.    BIGELGVV^. 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edition,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new 
one  at  less  cost,  and  now  at  a  RBDUOED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 
EEADING  MATTEE.  PHOTO.  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I.  Introductory. 
II.  Artistic  Light. 

III.  Balance  of  Lines. 

IV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

V.  Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 
VI.   Composition,  Rules  and  Maxims. 
TJie  Studio. 

FormulcE  well  proved  and  used  by 
the  author  in  producing  the  work 
employed  to  illustrate  his  book. 
IX.  Printing  and  toning  formulis . 

To^^etlieT  THtli  a  plan  of 
49*  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  capital 


VII 
VIII 


1 .  Cloud  Portrait. 

2.  Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 

3.  Cabinet,  plain — boy  on  a  velocipede. 

4.  Promenade.,  lady  [interior). 

5.  Promenade,  lady  [moonlight). 

6.  Cabinet,  gentleman  [bust), 

7.  Cabinet,  lady  (f  length). 

8.  Cabinet,  lady  [bust). 

9.  Cabinet,  lady  (f  length). 

10.  Promenade,  group. 

1 1 .  Promenade,  group. 

12.  Promenade,  seaside. 

mr    Blgelow's  Skyllgbt. 
instructions   for  producing  tbem.'^ft 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  PabUsher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


STUDIES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS, 

FROM  THE  CELEBRATED  PAINTINGS  IN  THE  DRESDEN  GALLERIES, 

AT  VERY   LOW   PRICES. 

In  portfolios  of  35  and  50  subjects.  35  subjects  at  $16.50,  $10.50,  $9,  $6,  $5,  and  $4. 
50  subjects,  6^x9^,  at  $6.50.  Priced  according  to  binding  and  size.  Tbe  sizes  are  tbree, 
as  follows:   On  sheet  G%il%%,  11x14,  and  18<^x35^. 

LIST  OF  PHOTOTYPE  SUBJECTS  SUPPLIED  IN  THE  POETPOLIOS  OF  50. 


Madonna. — Holbein. 

Magdalen. —  Corregio. 

Magdalen. — Battoni. 

The  Three  Sisters. — Palma  Vecchio. 

Venus. — Palma  Vecchio. 

Expulsion  of  Hagar. —  Van  der  Werff. 

Madonna  and  Child, — Murillo. 

Christ  with  Wine  and  Bread. — Carlo 

Cecelia. — Carlo  Dolci.  [Dolci. 

The  Rain  of  Go\A.— Van  Dyck. 

Fruhstuck. — Rembrandt. 

The  Magdalen. — Rotari. 

The  Vestal  Angelica. — Kauffman. 

Leda  and  the  Swan. — Michael  Atigelo . 

The  Adultress. — Ho/mann. 

Cherubs. — Raphael. 

Spinners. — Kurzbauer. 


Farmers  Quarreling. — Brouwer. 
Cleopatra. —  Varotari. 
Madonna  San  Sisto. — Raphael. 
Madonna  della  Sedia. — Raphael. 
Birth  of  Christ. — Corregio. 
Marriage  at  Cana. — Paul  Veronese. 
Sleeping  Venus. —  Titian. 
Love  with  Dart — Raphael  Mengs. 
The  Players. — Carravagio. 
The  Playing  Children.— /^^^/. 
Charles  I.  of  England.— ^^«  Dyck 
Queen  of  Charles  I.  of  England. —  Van 
Venus. — Giiido  Reni.  \Dyck. 

The  Hermit  Reading  — Ko7iincx. 
The  Chocolate  Girl. — Liotard. 
Christ  and  the  Adultress. — Ho/ntann. 
Judgment  of  Paris. — Reubens. 


Dispute  of  Luther  with   Dr.  Eck. — 

Hubner. 
The  Play  Garden. — Reubens. 
Venus  (Head). —  Titian. 
Reclining  Venus. —  Titian. 
Daughter  of  Herodias. — Carlo  Dolci. 
Children  at  Play. — Lasch. 
Visit  to  the  Nurse. — Ritsher. 
Head  of  Sleeping  Venus. —  Titian. 
Golden  Age. — Julius  Hubner. 
Farmer  with  Child. — Brouwer. 
Hunter's  Farewell. — Defregger. 
Reubens'  Daughter. — Reubens. 
Reubens'  Two  Sons. — Reubens. 
The  Dancers'  Rest. —  Vautier. 
Ariadne. — Kaufman. 
Sibyl. — Kaufman. 


Tbe  portfolios  of  35  contain  a  selection  of  tbe  best. 

Address  all  orders  to 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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SEND  FOR  CIRCl/LAR 

/"OJi  SA££ BY KVV.  ^\KV1.^S . 


READ  "WHAT  OUR  CUSTOMERS  SAY. 

Painesvillk,  O.,  Feb.  11th,  1881. 
Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  To  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  your 
Dry  Plates  very  mildly  expresses  my  admiration  for 
them.  My  first  plate  was  a  splendid  negative.  I  don't 
want  ever  to  be  without  them. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  R.  Davis. 


Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  On  December  9th,  1880,  I  exposed 
eighty-five  of  your  Dry  Plates,  8  x  10  size,  making  two 
exposures  on  each  plate,  say  170  exposures  in  all.  After 
development  I  sent  for  two  sitters  only,  for  re-sitting, 
and  those  two  were  taken  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  or  nearly  an  hour  after  the  usual  hour  for 
sittings  with  wet  plates.     Respectfully, 

Geo.  G.  Rockwood. 

Mr.  Rockwood  uses  our  plates  daily,  in  his  regular 
practice,  with  the  greatest  success. 

Boston,  Jan.  19th,  1881. 

Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co.  :  I  have  had  some  of 
your  Dry  Plates  from  Messrs.  Anthony,  and  like  them 
so  well  that  I  should  like  to  use  them  altogether. 

Yours  truly,  Jas.  Notman. 


A.  C.  McIntyre,  the  well-known  photographer  at 
Alexandria  Bay  and  Rockville,  Canada,  writes  us  that 
on  a  recent  trip,  photographing  bridges  for  the  Canada 
Central  R.  R.,  he  exposed  thirteen  of  our  8.\  10  plates 
and  got  eleven  good  negatives,  better  than  his  wet 
plates  exposed  the  same  trip. 

December  1st ,  1881. 

Owing  to  Improved  Machinery  and  Increased  Facilities  for  manufacturing  them, 
the  prices  of  Eastman's  Gelatine-Bromide  Dry  Plates  have  been  changed  to  the 
following ; 


Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

3Xx4X, 

.$0  65 

5     x6, 

$1  35 

Q%  X    8K,  $2  40 

14x17, 

$10  OO 

4      x5, 

.    0  95 

5     x7, 

1  Q^ 

8     X  10,       3  60 

17x20, 

.     17  50 

4Xx5>^, 

.    1  OO 

5^x7, 

1  75 

10     xl2,       5  20 

18x22, 

.     20  00 

4Xx6>^, 

.    1  25 

5      x8, 

1  85 

11      xl4,       6  80 

20  X  24, 

24  00 

We  have  just  completed  a  large  and  well-appointed  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  our 
Plates,  which  will  enable  us  to  furnish  them  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before.  Our 
patented  machinery  for  coating  plates  gives  us  an  immense  advantage  over  other  makers 
who  are  confined  to  the  old  methods. 

EASTMAN  DRY  PLATE  CO. 
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ROBINSON'S 

PICTORIAL 

EFFECT    IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

SHOULD  BE  READ  ly  EYERT  HEGATffE  MAKER  PRACTIMS  IN  aM  OUT  of  DOORS. 


C  O  NTENTS 

CHAP. 

CHAP. 

I. 

Introductory. 

XVII. 

Portraiture. 

II 

The  Faculty  of  Artistic  Sight. 

XVIII. 

Portraiture — The  Management  of  the  Sitter. 

III. 

Balance  of  Lines  and  Contrast. 

XIX. 

Portraiture — The  Pose. 

IV. 

Balance — Example. 

XX. 

Portraiture — Groups — Proportion. 

V. 

Balance — Examples — {continued). 

XXI. 

Backgrounds. 

VI. 

Unity. 

XXII. 

Accessories. 

VII. 

Examples — Expression. 

XXIII. 

Some  Old  Notions  Touching  Portraiture. 

VIII. 

Practice — The  Choice  of  a  Subject. 

XXIV. 

Chiaro-oscuro. 

IX 

Simple  Rules. 

XXV. 

Chiaro-oscuro — Detail  or  Definition. 

X. 

Figures  in  Landscape — Truth. 

XXVI. 

Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements 

of 

XI. 

The  Sky. 

Light  and  Shade. 

XII. 

The  Legitimacy  of  Skies  in  Photographs. 

XXVII. 

Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements 

of 

XIII. 

The  Composition  of  the  Figure. 

Light  and  Shade  ^ continued). 

XIV. 

Pyramidal  Forms. 

XXVIII. 

Chiaro-oscuro — Breadth. 

XV. 

Variety  and  Repetition. 

XXIX 

Chiaro-oscuro — Portraiture — The  Studio. 

XVI. 

Variety  and  Repetition  {continued) 

— Repose — 

XXX. 

Chiaro-oscuro — General  Considerations. 

Fitness. 

XXXI. 

Conclusion. 

No  one  can  study  this  excellent  work  without  being  better  able  to  pose  and  compose  his  subjects, 
and  to  light  them  more  artistically.  Those  who  are  unskilled  comparatively,  hardly  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  learn  that  is  of  value  to  them.  This  book  will  open  their  eyes  and  enlighten  them,  if  they 
can  but  see  when  their  eyes  are  open. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  POPtTIiAR  PHOTO.  WORK  EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  EUROPE. 

IT  IS  THE  BOOK  WANTED  NO  W  BY  THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHER,  TO  POST 

HIM  ON  THE  AMT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cloth,  Sl.SO;  Paper,  $1.00.    Illustrated. 


WHAT  ITS  READERS  SAY: 


"Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography  is  a  gem,  the 
par  excellence  of  all  photographic 
books.  Its  pages  are  full  to  a  letter 
of  choice  and  valuable  instruction. 
If  there  is  one  who  has  not  read  it 
I  would  advise  him  to  do  so  at  once." 
— G.  F.  E.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


"Pictorial  Effect 
is  a  success."— 
M.  H.  Albee, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 


"I  would  advise  all  photographic 

art  students  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  works  ever  published 
on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers.  Read  it  over  and 
over.  Every  page  teaches  a  grand 
lesson." — James  Mullen,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


EDWAED  L.  WILSON,  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


KapBHSKmoLOBiirrza  edots  isonND  the  wmnm 


These  descriptions  shoufd  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lantern  Exhibitor  and  Lecturer.  They 
help  you  choose  slides.  They  tell  you  what  facts  and  figures  the  public  want  to  know  about  the 
places  and  things  you  exhibit.  The  contents  are  divided  into  JOURNEYS  or  selections  as  per 
list  below : 


VOLUME  I.  306  PAGES, 

Contains  NINE  Journeys: 

A — Prance  and  S-witzerland. 

B — Belgium,      G-ermany,     Austria, 

Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
O — Italy — Lakes,    Cities,    and    the 

Italian  Art  G-alleries. 
D— Holland,      Denmark,     Norway, 

Sweden,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
B— Egypt,  Palestine,  SjTria,  Turkey, 

G-reece,  and  India. 
P — England,  Scotland,  and  United 

States  of  America. 
Gr — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
H — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
I— The  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

IN  ALL,  O  VER  900  S  UBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


VOLUME  n.  331  PAGES, 

Contains  TWELVE  Journeys: 

J — Germany  and  Russia. 

K — Belgium  and  Austria. 

L — Prance — Cities  and  Provinces. 

M— Spain  and  Portugal. 

N— Switzerland — The   Pour  Alpine 

Routes. 
O — Italy,  Ischia,  and  Sicily. 
P — Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Q— Palestine  and  India. 
R — Scotland — Cities  and  Ruins. 
S — Ireland. 
T — England— Cities,  Museums,  and 

Ruins. 
U — United  States  of  America. 

IN  ALL,   107S  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


THE  TWO  VOLUMES   BY  EXPRESS  FOR  $S.OO. 


■ "  Those  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  only  as  a  photographic  writer, 
will  be  pleased,  when  reading  these  two  volumes,  to  find  him  equally  at  home  in  his  eye-photograph 
descriptions,  which  are  full  of  humor,  accurate  description,  instruction,  and  entertainment.  Next 
to  making  these  journeys  yourself,  is  reading  the  eloquent  collections  of  an  eye-witness,  as  found 
in  these  two  grand  books  of  travel.     They  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young." — Press. 


by  IiTDelfers.  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 


^m  WWW^  ©N  EYE^Y  Bl^^J^ICP  0E  Pp6¥06^^Pp¥.3le^ 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  montlily  Magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  superior  merit.  $5.00  a  year ; 
|2.50  for  six  months. 

Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of 
success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to 
the  practical,  working,  growing  photographer.  Do  not 
go  without  its  valuable  help. 


WILSON'S  PHOTO  GRAPHICS 

THE   NEWEST   AND    MOST   COMPLETE 

PHOTOGEAPHIO  LESSON-BOOK, 

Covers  Every  Department. 

3S2  Pages.    Finely  Ulustrafed.    Only  $4.00. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER. 

By  C.  W.  Heakn.     Price,  $2.50.     Second 
edition  now  ready. 

This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into 
all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver  printing, 
and  \zfull  of  good. 


WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

Bv  Edward  L.  "Wilson.     In  Two  Vols. 
■'Price,  $2.00  per  vol. 

For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts 
in  entertaining  style  of  about  2000  places  and  things, 
including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS' 
POCKET  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.     Price,  $1.50. 

For  the  dark-room.     It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other 
book.     Full  of  formula — short,  practical,  and  plain. 


BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Price  reduced  to  $4.00. 

For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats  his  "  Album  of  Lighting 
and  posing."  Superb  I  With  twelve  photographs  and 
instructions. 


AMERICAN  CARBON  MANUAL. 

Price,  $2.00. 

For  those  who  want  to  try  the  Carbon  printing  pro- 
cess, this  work  gives'  the  most  detailed  information. 


BURNET'S  HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 

Price,  $3.50. 

All  should  study  it.  A  splendid  work,  largely  illus- 
trated, giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  po- 
sing. 


THE  FERROTYPER'S  GUIDE. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Cheap  and  complete.     For  the  Ferrotyper,  this  is  the 
only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 


STUDIES  IN  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $3.50. 

Embellished  with  six   fine   cabinet  and  promenade 
portrait  studies. 


PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  H.  P.  Robinson.     For  the  Art  Photog- 
rapher.   Cloth,  $1.50.    Paper  cover,  $1.00. 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE. 

By  John  L.  Gihon.     Cloth  bound,  $1.50. 

The  newest  and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1882. 

Cloth  bound,  $1.00  ;  paper  cover, 
50  cts.     Back  vols,  same  price. 

Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnnt  St.,  Philada. 
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KEEVIL'S  NEvmiiAif  DUPLEX  Ul 

This  new  lantern  is  duplex  in  form,  being  fitted  with  one  optical  system,  projecting  in  front,  and 
another  projecting  from  one  side.  The  light  through  the  first  system  is  transmitted  on  to  the  screen 
directly,  in  the  usual  way.  At  the  extremity  of  the  other  system,  is  fixed  a  prismatic  lens,  by  which 
means  a  disk  can  be  projected  on  to  the  screen  central  with  the  other.  The  oxyhydrogen  jet  is  ar- 
ranged on  a  pivot,  which  is  a  fixture  in  the  bottom  of  the  lantern,  the  centre  of  rotation  being  as 
near  the  outside  surface  of  the  lime  cylinder  as  possible;  and  by  rotating  the  burner  through  about  a 
quarter  of  a  circle,  the  light  is  brought  central  with  each  condenser  alternately,  and  simultaneously 
the  mechanical  dissolver  opens  and  closes  the  objectives. 

A  Complete  Lime-Light  Dissolving  Apparatus,  most  Compact 

in  Form,  at  the  Low  Price  of  $75.00  and  $100.00 ;  with  Full 

Oxyhydrogen  Accoutrements,  $130.00  and  $150.00. 
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'  To  compensate  for  any  loss  of  light  occasioned  by  the  use  c  the  prism,  the  condenser  of  this  system 
is  made  somewhat  shorter  in  focus  than  the  other  one,  evenness  of  illumination  being  thereby  secured. 
Both  objectives  are  made  achromatic,  and  the  definition  of  the  one  to  which  the  prism  is  attached  is 
in  no  way  inferior  to  the  ordinary  one.  The  jets  never  require  adjustment,  as  every  lantern  is  put  to 
a  practical  test  before  being  sent  out;  the  best  position  for  the  jet  being  thereby  obtained,  further  ad- 
justment becomes  unnecessary.  The  dissolving  apparatus  is  adjustable  and  very  efljcient.  The  conical 
fronts  are  easily  detached,  and  if  required  it  can  be  used  as  a  single  lantern.  The  whole  lantern  is  of 
metal.  Its  small  dimension  are  much  in  its  favor,  the  whole  packing  into  a  small  box,  easily  carried 
in  the  hand.  These  desiderata  are  certain  to  make  it  a  favorite  with  those  who  wish  for  an  apparatus 
of  extreme  portability.     See  further  in  our  new  catalogue. 

We  have  arranged  for  the  sole  agency  of  the  United  States,  and  have  a  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 
We  have  thoroughly  tried  the  new  lantern,  and  are  charmed  with  it  in  every  way.  It  is  lighted  in  a 
minute,  easily  adjusted,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction. 

It  is  the  Greatest  Discovery  yet  in  Lanterns. 

SECURED  BY  LETTERS-PATENT  IN  ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES.  It  is  made 
to  sit  on  any  table  or  stand,  and  full  directions  for  working  accompany  it.  Send  for  estimate  for  a  full 
outfit,  bags,  tubing,  generator,  &c.,  &c.     Lists  of  our  new  dissolving  views  will  be  given  on  application. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 

siole  Agent  for  the  United  States.  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


OUR  MAGAZINE! 

1882. 


The  Eighteenth  Year  of  the  "Philadelphia  Photographer"  doses 

with  the  December  number,  and  as  usual  at  this  season,  we  come  to  our  readers  with 
thanks  for  their  patronage  and  hopes  for  a  renewal  of  their  subscriptions. 

The  advanced  position  which  we  have  maintained  for  our  magazine  in  all 
these  years  should  be  a7i  earnest  to  its  patrons  of  the  help  it  will  be  to  them  in  the 
future. 

Its  circulation  is  far  the  largest  of  any,  though  other  magazines  in  the 
same  line  are  offered  for  two-fifths  afid  three-fifths  of  its  cost. 

Photographers  will  have  the  best,  and  therefore  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  continues  to  be  the  best  patronized. 

The  extra  money  we  get  we  always  divide  by  securing  the  best  home  and 
foreign  writers,  the  finest  engravings,  and  the  rarest  pictures  for  embellishment. 

We  make  the  thing  mutual,  and  give  to  our  readers  as  they  give  unto  us — 
always  liberally. 

Entertaining,  timely,  and  instructive  matter  pertaining  to  our  art  is 

always  given  in  these  pages  in  fullest  detail  and  never  stinted. 

It  is  a  continuous  world's  exposition  of  what  transpires,  and  has  con- 
tinually in  view  the  advance  and  progress  and  growth  of  the  art,  its  votaries  and 
their  business  interests. 

Better  results  are  promised/^^  the  future,  and  no  pains  or  expense  will  be 
spared  to  secure  all  needed,  and  to  prevent  all  not  needed  by  our  subscribers. 

Our  pictures  are  partly  printed  for  the  new  year,  and  include  the  ivork  of 
Gilbert  &=  Bacon  (with  two  of  Osborne' s  foregrounds),  Philadelphia ;  eleven  studies 
{in  a  " Mosaic '^  group)  by  five  of  the  best  Paris  photographers ;  life  statuary,  by 
Johfi  A.  Scholten,  St. Louis ;  D.  H.  Anderson,  New  York ;  J.  H.  Lamson,  Portland, 
Me. ;  J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago,  III. ;  Henry  Rocher,  Chicago;  a  fine  Colorado  view; 
some  views,  etc.  ,fro7nforeigfi  lands — as  many  as  can  be  crowded  in — an  elegant  album. 

Photo-engravings,  studies  in  pose,  etc.,  will  be  profusely  scattered  through  the 
volume,  and  everything  done  to  make  this  Magazine  so  good  you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  it. 


pSf^Ei'^o}  INCREASE  OUE  LIST 


BY  GETTING  ONE 
NEW  SUBSOEIBER 


The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum ; 
$2.50  for  Six  iVIonths;  50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Premiums /^ir  new  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
^i  per  year,  payable  in  any  of  our  publications.     No  premiuni  for  an  old  subscriber. 


NOTICE    TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription  price,  Jo  per  year,  J2.50 
for  six  months,  50  cents  per  copy,  post- 
paid.    Positively  in  advance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  post-oflSce  or- 
der, or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  is  preferable  to 
bank-notes.  Clearly  give  your  Post- 
Office,  County,  and  State. 

Canada  subscribers  must  remit  24 
cents  extra,  to  prepay  postage. 

Foreign  subscriptions  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  postage  in  addition. 


advertising  sheets  are  bound 
with  each  number  of  the  Magazine. 
Advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates : 

One  Six         One 
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By  Edward  L.  Wilson,  Editor  "  Phila.  Photographer,^^  "  Photo.  Mosaics,"  etc. 
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— L.  Managing  thb  Model — M.  Printing  on  Albumen  Paper — N.  Printing  on  Plain  Paper — 0.  General 
Remarks  on  Printing — P.  Printing  on  Various  Surfaces — Q.  Printing  Perplexities — R.  Art  in  Printing  — 
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fers— Y.  Wastes  and  Their  Worth — Z.  Metrical  Measuring — &.  Concluding  Confab — Index  (Six  Pages.) 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  most  valuable  work  ever  offered  to  the  working  photographer. 
It  contains  352  pages;  7x8|  inch  cover,  and  is  1^  inches  thick.     More  than  100  illustrations.     It 
gives  full  details  of  all  practical 
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Negatives ;  37  pages  are  applied  to  Printing  Formula  and  Dodges  ;  175  pages  gives  Notes  from  Authors 
all  over  the  world. 

It  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  made  especially  for  it,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of 

$4.00  POST-PAID  $4.00. 

Por  the  beginner,  for  the  amateur,  for  the  photographic  worker,  it  is  believed  to  be  most  complete. 
No  live^ photographer  should  fail  to  get  it  soon,  before  his  neighbor  is  ahead. 

1  (OVER) 


PARTIAL  INDEX. 


This  is  added  in  order  to  give  the  buyer  a  good  idea  of  what  he  may  get  for  his  money.  It  will  be  seen, 
also,  that  Photographies  is  not  a  book  for  a  single  reading  only^  but  a  thorough  encyclopedia  of  practical  pho- 
tographic information  that  will  serve  for  all  time.  There  is  scarcely  a  thing  you  are  likely  to  want  in  your 
practice  that  you  may  not  find  in  its  pages.  There  is  only  room  for  a  condensed  index.  The  whole  covers 
six  pages  of  Photographies. 
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Drying  the. 

Encaustic  Paste  for. 

Fading  of  the 

Fixing. 

Glace. 

Imperfect  Washing  of  the. 

Lubricating. 

Measled  or  Mottled. 

Metallic  Spots  in. 

Refuse  to  Tone. 

"Spotting"  the. 

Touching  Out. 

Treatment  with  Alum  of  the, 

Trimming. 

Warm-Water  Washing  of. 

AVashing  in  "  Lead  Water." 

Washing  the. 

With  Red  Marbled  Lines. 

Yellowness  of  the. 
Productions  of  Photography,  The. 
Public,  Relation  of  the  Photogra- 
pher to  the 
Pure  Whites  in  Prints. 
Quick-Acting  Processes. 
Red  Patches  on  Prints. 
Reducing  Process  for  Solar  Nega- 
tives. 
Reinforcing  the  Negatives. 
Rembrandt's  Style  of  Lighting. 
Removing  Stains  from  Negatives. 
Retouching  Bromo-Gelatin  Plates. 

Process,  Solar  Negative. 

the  Negatives. 


Reversing  the  Negative,  Apparatus 
Robinson's  Print  Trimmer.       [for. 
Screens  and  Curtains. 
Sensitizing  Paper  for  Platinotypes. 

the  Paper. 

the  Plate. 
Shortening  the  Exposure. 
Silver  Iodide,  to  make. 

Saving,  Method  of. 

Solutions,  Volumetric  Test  of. 
Sky  and  Clouds,  The. 
Softness  in  Lighting. 
Solar  Camera  Printing. 

By  Artificial  Light. 

Camera  Printing  Negatives,  re- 
touching. 

Negative  Reducing  Process. 

Retouching  Process. 
Stains  from  Negatives,  Removing. 

on  the  Hands. 
Stereoscopic  Views,  Printing. 

Negatives  Preparing. 
"  Stop,"  Use  of  the. 
Streaks  and  Stains  in  Negatives. 
Strengthening    Gelatin    Emulsion 
Plates. 

the  Printing-Bath. 
Studio,  the  Glass. 

Construction  of  the. 

Curtains. 

How  to  Build  a. 

Leaking'of  the  Glass. 

with  Curved  Light. 

Working  Plans  for  Construction. 
Subject,  Choice  of. 

Treatment  of. 
Table   for    Converting    Centigrade 
into  Fahrenheit. 

for  Converting  Cubic  Centimetres 
into  Ounces,  etc. 

for  Converting  Metrical  to  Troy 

Millimetres  into  Inches,  etc. 
Temperature  in  Printing. 
Tent,  The  Dark. 
Testing  of  Silver  Solutions. 
Toning  the  Prints. 

Bath,  Treatment  of  the  Gold. 

Defective. 

Solutions. 
Touching  out  Prints. 
Transfers,  Collodion,  lodizersfor. 

Coloring. 

Developer  for. 

Fixing. 

Gelatin  Paper  for. 

Printing. 
Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatin. 

for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  make. 
Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Varnishes  and  Varnishing. 
Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room. 
Views  of  Interiors. 

Collodion  for. 

Exposure  for. 

Figures  in. 

Light  for. 

Selection  of. 
Vignette  Printing. 

Paper,  Waymouth's. 

Printing  Attachment,  Singhi's. 
Vogel's  Collodion  Emulsion. 
Warm  Water  for  Washing  Prints 
Wash-Room  for  the  Prints. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth, 
Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  Use 

of. 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
Woolliness  of  the  Paper  Surface. 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 

(OVER.) 


What  is  said  by  the  Readers  of  Photographies: 


We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues 
who  desire  to  possess  a  complete  photographic  library. 
— MoNS.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Moniteur  de 
la  PhotograpMe. 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  litera- 
ture will,  no  dcubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the  work 
deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers  of  America 
E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  literature,  an  elegant  style  of  writing, 
a  concise  but  comprehensive  manner  of  expression, 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  object  of  his  efforts,  distinguish 
him  in  a  like  degree,  and  he  once  more  claims  our 
thanks  and  admiration  by  his  excellent  work  Photo- 
graphies.— Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitthei- 
lungen,  Berlin. 

By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in 
America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas- 
terly handling  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  very  compre- 
hensible. It  is  magnificently  gotten  up.  The  author 
has  sacrificed  much  time  and  money  repeatedly  for  the 
furtherance  of  photography,  and  will  certainly  meet  a 
well-merited  success  with  his  new  work. — Dr.  E.  Horn- 
ing, Editor  of  Photographic  Correspondez,  Vienna. 

Please  forward  me  one  more  copy  of  Photographies, 
as  I  have  sold  the  first,  and  would  not  be  without  one 
for  triple  the  price. — Emmerson  Goddard,  Woonsocket, 
R.I. 

I  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  both  the  style 
and  the  matter,  adapted,  as  it  is,  to  the  novice  and  the 
practical  worker. — S.  P.  Tresize,  Granville,  0. 

I  have  your  Photographies,  and  get  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  regularly.  I  could  not  do  very  well  with- 
out them. —  W.  P.  Staples,  Dallas,  Texas. 

It  is  a  perfect  encyclopsedia  of  the  photographic  art 
up  to  date,  and  I  am  much  pleased  with  it. — H.  L. 
Bliss,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to 
photography  I  have  seen. — J.  P.  Ryder,  Cleveland. 

Photographies  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.  We  are 
doing  our  best  to  push  it. — W.  Irving  Adams,  W.  Y. 

If  there  is  a  photographer  that  cannot  get  some 
valuable  information  from  this  work,  he  must  be  ex- 
tremely well  posted. — John  P.  Singhi,  Rockland,  Me. 

I  think  it  will  go  first-rate.  It  is  an  elegant  book, 
and  ought  to  go.  I  recommend  it  as  the  best. — T.  W. 
Pattison,  with  H.  J.  Thompson,  Chicago. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  could 
hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  useful  and  prac- 
tical publication. — Anthony's  Bulletin,  K.  "if . 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Wilson's  Pho- 
tographies is  an  elementary  masterpiece  from  which  all 
cannot  fail  to  obtain  a  vast  quantity  of  information. — 
Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  Editor  Philadelphia 
Evening  News. 

It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art. 
The  some  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  authorities  you 
quote  from  was  a  task  of  itself,  and  its  whole  arrange- 
ment is  superb. — John  R.  Clemons,  Phila. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  valuable  com- 
pendium.— W.  H.  Jackson,  Denver,  Col. 


I  have  inquiries  tor  a  good  book  on  photography, 
and  I  think  yours  is  that  book. — John  Carbutt,  Phila. 

It  is  a  pity  you  can't  send  to  every  one  the  pages 
from  1  to  17 ;  all  would  be  sure  to  go  for  the  rest  of  it. 
— J.  H.  Hallenbeck,  New  York. 

It  is  a  complete  library. — W.  D   Gatchel,  Cinn., ''_ , 

We  know  of  no  one  in  our  fraternity  more  capable  of 
compiling  such  a  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  photo- 
graphic brotherhood  than  Mr.  Wilson.  His  constant 
intercourse  with  our  best  artists,  his  knowledge  of  arl 
matters,  his  close  study,  observation,  and  writings  foi 
nearly  a  score  of  years,  have  made  him  master  of  the 
situation, — J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  in  St.  Louis  Praetieal 
Photographer, 

This  valuable  and  suggestive  book  is  without  anjl 
doubt  the  greatest  effort  yet  made  by  its  author.  W(i 
have  spent  some  pleasant  hours  in  its  company,  ane 
shall  hope  to  spend  many  more.  It  demands  a  positior 
in  the  library  of  every  photographer,  and  this  positioi 
it  will  assuredly  attain  as  soon  as  its  merits  becom( 
known. — Editor  Photographic  Times  and  Amerieat 
Photographer.  \ 

Photographies  is  my  evening  companion,  and  with  i! 
the  evenings  are  very  short.  It  is  just  what  I  havi 
been  wanting  for  a  long  time. — Well  G.  Singhi,  Bingi 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  good  work,  and  I  look  to  see  you  issue 
second  edition  as  soon  as  it  has  had  time  to  commeni 
itself. — D.  Bachrach,  Jr.,  Bait.,  Md.  j 

I  consider  it  greatly  superior  to  anything  yet  put 
lished.  It  is  complete. — J.  B.  Leisenbing,  Port  Dodgi 
Iowa. 

It  is  a  most  useful  book,  and  its  practical  teaching! 
to  the  studious  photographer  contain  the  most  valuab); 
information. — C.  D,  Mosher,  Chicago. 

Photographies  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head, 
would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  ph(| 
tography  put  together.     The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  | 
original,  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.-! 
B.  W.  KiLBURN,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

I  hope  that  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that  h 
$4  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  commissic 
off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  i[ 
price — a  benefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you  hai| 
played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photograp?» 
stage  for  us. — Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas.  ■ 

It  is  the  most  unique  and  powerful  work  upon  tl| 
subject  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  tested  it  pret 
thoroughly,  as  questions  have  arisen  in  my  daily  pra 
tice,  both  as  regards  the  manipulation  and  manufactu 
of  dry  plates  as  well  as  the  ordinary  practice  of  silv 
work,  and  in  no  case  have  I  found  it  wanting.  B 
above  all,  the  fraternity  and  public  owe  you  a  debt 
gratitude  for  your  ceaseless  and  loving  iteration  oft 
need  of  art  study;  as  an  art  student  of  many  years, 
can  appreciate  your  labor  in  this  direction,  and  ho 
that  you  will  live  to  gather  and  enjoy  much  fruit  frc 
the  tree  you  have  helped  to  plant  and  so  carefully  ni 
ture. — J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

The  book  of  photography.     It  is  worth  the  price  wi 
compound  interest. — P.  Kellmer,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


-USE- 


"Will  be  mailed,  post-paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Author  and  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  ^Ivi^stj  Philad 
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THE  SCOVILL 


PORTABLE  DRT-FLATE  OUTFITS 


is^ •*- 


FOR  AMATEURS. 


Old  Style  Eq^uipment. 


The  increasing  interest  in  Dry-Plate  Pho- 
tography, and  the  impetus  given  by  it  to  the 
work  of  the  amateur,  has  created  a  demand 
for  special  apparatus  which  is  light,  compact, 
and  easily  carried  about.  We  are,  as  usual, 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  times.  The 
Cameras  and  Apparatus  of  our  make  are 
known  to  be  in  every  respect  the  most  accurate 
and  of  the  lightest  weight  of  any  in  the  world. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing Price  Lists  of 


New  Style  Eq[Tiipnient. 


Ne  Plus  Ultra  Apparatus  Outfits. 

All  Articles  of  wMcli  are  f  arrantel  Accurate  in  eyery  Respect, 


OUTFIT  A,  cotnplete,  price  $10,  comprises  a  View  Camera,  black,  with  rubbber 
bellows  and  rigid  platform,  for  making  4x5  inch  Pictures ;  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate 
Holder;  1  Tripod  Camera  Stand;  1  "  Waterbury "  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens 
with  Standard  English  Flange ;  1  Carrying  Case. 

O  UTFIT  JB,  complete^  price  $12,  comprises  a  View  Camera  for  taking  5x8 
inch  Pictures.  Same  style  as  A  Camera.  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder ;  1  Tripod 
Camera  Stand;  1  "Waterbury"  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens  with  Standard  Eng- 
lish Flange;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  C,  complete,  price  $18.50,  comprises  a  View  Camera  for  making  5x8 
inch  Pictures.  This  Camera  is  constructed  so  as  to  make  either  a  Cabinet  Picture  on 
the  full  size  of  the  plate  (5x8  inch),  or,  by  substituting  the  extra  front  (supplied  with 
the  outfit)  and  using  the  pair  of  lenses  of  shorter  focus,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
.taking  Stereoscopic  Negatives,  also  by  the  same  arrangement  two  small  pictures,  4x5 
inches  each,  of  dissimilar  objects  can  be  made  on  the  one  plate.  Included  in  this  outfit 
are  also  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder  ;  1  large  "  Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Nickel- 
Plated  Lens  with  Standard  English  Flange  ;  1  pair  "  Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Nickel- 
Plated  Matched  Stereoscopic  Lenses  ;  1  Tripod  Camera  Stand ;  1  Carrying  Case. 


/^ 
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American  Optical  Company's 
Apparatus  Outfits. 


This  apparatus  is  manufactured  in  New  York  City,  under  our  immediate  personal 
supervision ;  and,  as  we  employ  only  highly  skilled  workmen,  and  use  nothing  but  the 
choicest  selected  materials,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  products  of  our  factory  are 
unequalled  in  durability,  excellence  of  workmanship,  and  style  of  finish.  This  fact  is  now 
freely  conceded  not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Australia,  and  South  America. 

Quality  being  considered,  our  prices  are  moderate,  as  the  same  grade  of  apparatus  can- 
not be  supplied  for  less  price. 

OUTFIT  No.  201,  complete,  price  $26.50,  consists  of  a  Mahogany  Polished 
Camera  for  taking  pictures  4x4  inches,  with  Folding  Bellows  Body,  single  swing, 
hinged  bed  and  brass  guides.  It  has  a  shifting  front  for  adjusting  the  sky  and  fore- 
ground, also  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Taylor  Folding  Tripod;  1  Canvas 
Case  to  contain  Camera  and  Holder. 

OUTFIT  No.  202,  complete,  price  $27.00,  consists  of  a  Folding  Mahogany 
Camera  for  taking  4x5  pictures,  same  style  as  201  Camera ;  also,  1  Patent  Double 
Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case;  1  Taylor  Folding  Tripod. 

OUTFIT  No.  203,  complete,  price  $4:1.00,  consists  of  a  Folding  Mahogany 
Camera,  fully  described  in  American  Optical  Company's  Catalogue,  and  well  known  as» 
the  '76  Box.  It  is  adapted  for  taking  5x8  pictures,  and  also  for  taking  stereoscopic 
views,  together  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder ;  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case ;  1 
Taylor  Folding  Tripod. 

Cameras  in  Outfits  202  and  203  have  shifting  fronts,  and  are  equal  in  style  and  finish  to  the 
best  of  the  American  Optical  Co.'s  make. 

OUR  NEW  PATENTED  DRY-PLATE  HOLDERS 

are  the  best  made,  and  answer  the  demand  in  dry-plate  work  for  something  that  will 
exclude  all  light.     Prices  of  Extra  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holders  are  as  follows  : 

4x4  Holders,  for  two  Plates,        ....  each,  |3.00 
4x5        "  "  "  .        .        .        .       "       3.00 

5x8        "  "  "  .        .        .        .       "       4.00 

For  a  claoice  of  Lenses  suitable  to  these  Outfits,  see  next  page. 
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MORRISON'S 

Wide-Ang^le  View  Lenses. 

PATENTED  MAY  21st,  1872. 

These  Lenses  are  absolutely  rectilinear ;  they  embrace  an  angle  of  fully  100  degrees, 
and  are  the  most  rapid  wide-angle  lenses  made.  We  recommend  them  for  use  with  the  fore- 
going outfits. 

Price  of  Morrison's  Wide-Angle  Lenses. 
No.  1,  f  Diam.  of  Lens,  4    x  4  in.  Plates,     3   in.  Equiv.  focus.     Price  each,        .     $25.00 
No.  2,  1       "       "       "      4x5    '«         "         3J  "         "  "  "         "  .       25.00 

No.  3,  1       "       "       "      4^x7^"         "        4i  "         "  "  "         "  .       25.00 

No.  4,  1       "       "       "'      5    x8    "         "         5^  "         "  "  "         "  .       25.00 


MORRISON'S 

Kapid  Stereoscopic  Lenses, 

FOB  INSTANTANEOUS  YIEWS  OE  LAWN  GROUPS, 

They  are  entirely  different,  in  many  particulars,  from  any  other  lenses  in  the  market. 
They  are  6  inch  focus  and  1^  inches  in  diameter,  and  are,  of  course,  made  in  matched  pairs, 
with  a  set  of  diaphragms  also  for  5x8  views. 

A  novel  and  ingenious  instantaneous  drop  is  also  provided,  passing  through  the  brass 
work,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  central  stop,  by  which  absolutely  instantaneous  views  may 
be  made,  sharp  all  over  to  the  very  edges,  without  being  diaphragmed  down. 

PEIOE,  EACH,  $40.00. 


"PEERLESS" 

Quick-Acting  Stereoscopic  Lenses 

FOR  PORTRAITURE  OR  VIEWS. 

"We  can  also  furnish  the  following,  either  single  or  in  pairs : 

These  lenses  are  especially  designed  for  Stereoscopic  Photography,  and  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  will  work  well  for  interiors  or  exteriors. 

They  are  particularly  adapted  for  instantaneous  work. 

Diameter  of  Lenses,  IJ  inches  ;  focal  length,  3^  inches. 

By  removing  the  back  lens  and  substituting  the  front  combination,  a  focal  length  of  5J 
inches  is  obtained. 

They  are  supplied  with  six  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  morocco  case. 

PRICE,  PER  PAIR,  $25.00. 


Imitation  Dallmeyer  Lenses 

FOR  LANDSCAPES.  PRICE,  PER  PAIR,  $17.00. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  Photo.  Lenses  yet  produced.     Amateurs  will  find  these  Lenses 
perfectly  adaptedjto  their  use.  [See  next  page.] 
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THE  SOOVILL 


DRY-PLATE  LANTEM 


PRICE,  $1.50  EACH. 


Designed  especially  for  use  by  the  photographer  or  amateur  in  the  dark-room,  when  developing 
plates  and  putting  them  in  the  plate  holders.  Guaranteed,  when  lighted  and  closed  up,  to  throw 
out  nothing  but  ruby  rays.  It  has  sixty-three  square  inches  of  glass,  through  which  enough  light 
shines  to  enable  the  occupant  of  the  dark-room  to  watch  the  development  of  the  largest  size  dry- 
plates  made,  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  chemicals  and  everything  used  in  manipulation.  The 
illustration  here  presented  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  lantern  when  closed. 


In  height  the  Scovill  Lantern  is  a  trifle  over  twelve  inches,  and  is  four  and  a  half  inches  square. 
Each  corner  is  protected  by  a  strip  of  metal,  which  acts  as  a  double  safeguard.  It  not  only  pre- 
vents white  light  from  the  inside  stealing  out  there,  but  it  also  keeps  the  four  panes  of  ruby  glass 
from  any  ordinary  risk  of  breakage.  For  the  latter  reason  the  Scovill  Dry-Plate  Lantern  is  a  great 
improvement  over  lamps  with  ruby  chimneys,  which,  being  unguarded,  are  so  easily  cracked  or 
broken,  and  such  a  trouble  to  replace.  In  point  of  safety  this  lantern  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
to  a  lamp  of  any  style.  By  patented  devices  the  top  vent  and  the  lower  draft  holes  are  so  con- 
structed that  no  white  rays  can  escape  through  them,  and  thus  the  lantern  is  perfected  for  use  in 
the  dark-room. 

SOME  POINTS  ABOUT  THE  NEW  LANTERN. 

It  requires  only  to  be  kept  in  oil. 

It  gives  at  all  times  a  symmetrical  flame  of 

maximum  size. 
It  maintains  a  full  and  brilliant  flame  as  long 

as  the  oil  lasts. 
It  is  easy  to  wick. 
It  is  conveniently  lighted. 

For  sale  hy  Photographic  Stock- Dealers,  arid  the 


It  is  readily  extinguished. 

It  utilizes  the  entire  wick. 

It  is  not  liable  to  crack  the  glasses. 

It  requires  less  than  ordinary  care  to  keep  clean. 

It  is  simple  and  easily  understood. 

It  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

It  wants  no  skill,  care,  or  attention  in  use. 


SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 

December  i,  1881. 


419  &  421  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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ATWOOD'S  PATENT  REVEESIBLE 


PRINTING 


FRAME. 


This  Frame  is  square,  and  just  as  it  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  made  with 
double  corners,  and  in  utility  combines  the  action  of  the  regular  and  the  lengthwise  Printing  Frames. 
The  back  also  is  square,  with  small  blocks  cut  out  to  fit  the  corners,  thus  allowing  the  back  to  be 
placed  upon  the  negative  so  that  the  springs  and  hinges  will  extend  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise 
of  the  subject.     The  advantage  of  this  action  will  easily  be  perceived. 

Suppose  the  negative  of  a  standing  figure  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Atwood  Frame  and  the 
back  put  in  with  the  springs  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  subject.  Either  half  of  the  backboard  can 
be  opened  and  thrown  over  on  the  other,  in  this  manner  allowing  such  an  examination  of  the  print 
as  to  show  a  view  from  the  head  to  the  foot. 

Again,  in  printing  from  a  group  negative  the  back  of  the  Atwood  Frame  can  be  placed  to  open 
crosswise  of  the  negative,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  when  examining  the  print  of  seeing  all  the  faces. 

In  printing  a  landscape  where  cloud  negatives  are  used,  and  the  back  has  been  set  in  the  manner 
just  described,  it  is  possible  to  contrast  the  sky  with  the  other  features  of  the  view  on  the  print. 

There  is  no  reason  why  prints  from  two  5x8  negatives  of  different  subjects  may  not  be  made  at 
one  time  in  an  8x10  Atwood  Frame.  Other  good  uses  will  be  apparent,  and  we  need  not 
enumerate  them.  The  back  can  be  made  to  open  two-thirds  instead  of  at  the  centre  where  so 
desired  and  ordered. 


PRICE     LIST 

ATWOOD  PATENT  EEVERSIBLE  PEINTING  FPvAMES. 

Size  for  1-2  negatives,  each, $0  75 

»        4x    4         »               »  90 

»        8x10         »               »  1  20 

»     10x12         »               »  1  60 

»     11x14         »               »  2  75 

»     13x16         »               »  3  50 

Supplied  by  Photographic  Stock-Dealers,  and 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

419  and  421  Broome  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 

2 
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GIHON'S 

OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Obscuring  the  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Retouching 
Negatives,  Faulty  Skies  in  Liandscapes,  Coating  the  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera 
Boxes,  Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  answering  all  the  Requirements  of  the  Intelligent  Photographer  in  the  Pro- 
duction of  Artistic  Results  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

It  is  applied  with  a  brush,  dries  quickly  and  sticks. 


GIHON'S   CUT-OUTS, 

FOR  PRINTING  MEDALLION  PICTURES, 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean  cut, 
most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose. Each  package  contains  30  Cut-Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for  five 
differently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

JPrice,  $1.00  per  Package.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly,  by 
addressing  the  manufacturer.     No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
^®*'  No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  medallion  pictures  without  them. 

THEY  HAVE  J{0  EQUAL  FOR  QUALITY. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included. 

t'romenade  Size  now  Eeady.    Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen, 
J8^*  OUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00."=^     Jl^"  OPAQUE,  50  OENTS.=^a 

FOR  SALE  BT  ALL  BEALEBS. 

Address  all  orders  to 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York. 


• 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  PURE 


Photographic  Chemicals, 

108  Jlorth  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Jl^"''  The  Standard  Quality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  make  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 


-Hj^STOOKDEALERS   ONLY  SUPPLIED.-^ 


REFINERS  of  COLD  and  SILVER  WASTE 

g@="  Waste  sent  through  Stockdealers  will  receive  prompt  atienUon.°^^ 

AN  OLD  ESTABLISHMENT  WITH  A 

NEW  BRAND  OF  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 


OLEMONS'  BRAND  OP 

ALBUMEN  ^»»  MATT  SURFACE,  SALTED, 
PAPERS. 

Our  ''Extra  Brilliant"  Albumen  Papers,  Pearl,  White  and  Pink,  also  our  Matt 
Surface  (Salted)  Papers,  can  now  be  had  at 

$35.00  per  Ream ;  90  cts.  per  Dozen ;  10  cts.  extra  per  mail. 

Send  in  your  orders  at  once.     Address 

JOHN  R.  OLEMONS,  915  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


k 
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J.  C.  SOMERVILLE. 


WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  PKICES  ON  COMPLETE 

OUTFITS, 


AND  KEEP 


American  Optical  Co.'s  Apparatus  Only. 

DRY-PLATE    OUTFITS   $10.00  TO   $41.50. 


BEBEE,  CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S,  AND  EASTMAN'S  DRY-PLATES. 

Five  per  cent,  off  on  all  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


No.    1009    OLIVE    STREET,    ST.    LOUIS. 


THE  BEST  IN  MARKET/ 


THE    PEERLESS 


DOUBLE  OR  SINGLE, 

\VHITE,  PINK,  AND   PEARL, 

ON    RIVES. 

You  can  get  any  tone  you  wish  by  using  the  PEERLESS. 
Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

AMERICAN  ALBUMEN  PAPER  CO., 

D.  HOVEY,  President.  "Pr^r'TTTPQnnTn'R      TSI     "V 

A.  M.  BKOWN,  Sec'y  and  Manager.  X\»V^\-/X111jO  ±  JliXV,    XN  .     X  . 
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^^^^WK   INVITE   ORDERS   FORi>^#- 

OUR  NEW  BR&ND  OF  DRY  PLATES, 

"THE  MOUND  CITT." 

Knowing  them  to  be  equal  to  any,  and  far  superior  to  many  brands  now  on  the 
market. 

We  claim  for  them,  UNIFORMITY,  RELIABILITY,  and  a  degree  of 
SENSITIVENESS  about  ten  times  greater  than  wet  plates. 

We  warrant  them,  and  where  defects  occur,  clearly  the  fault  of  the  plate,  will  duplicate 
the  order  at  no  cost  to  the  consumer. 

For  sale  at  the  reduced  list.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  direct  to  us. 

With  a  new  and  carefully  selected  stock  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MERCHANDISE, 

FRAMES,  CHROMOS,  MOULDINGS, 

ALBUMS,  AND  FANCY  GOODS, 

BOUGHT  FOR  CASH,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  buyers  unusual  inducements. 

Send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  the  LARGEST ?ind 
most  C03IPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LIST  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

H.    A.    HYATT, 

411  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Such  has  been  the  growing  demand  for  Keystone  Dry  Plates  that  three  times  have  the 
facilities  for  their  manufacture  been  increased.  But,  notwithstanding  the  great  call  for 
them,  we  have  now  come  to  a  position  where  we  can  fill  orders  with  promptitude  and  supply 
the  great  demand.  The  fine  quality  of  these  Plates  is  now  so  thoroughly  recognized  that 
we  forbear  to  publish  any  of  the  testimonials  that  have  come  in  by  reams. 

The  Keystone  Plates  have  been  worked  this  season  under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
without  frilling. 

CARBUTT'S  KEYSTONE  "A"  "B"  and  "J  C  B" 

^GELATINE  DRY  PLATES 

Were  atvarded  the  MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY  by  the 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  for  Prints  frotn 

"KEYSTONE  GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATES." 


PRICE— PER  DOZEN. 


3^^x4:1^  inches, $0  80 

4     x5  "         115 

^}i  X  5y2      «      1  as 

4:Ji  X  6%        "         1  60 


5     xT      Indies, $3  10 

5x8  "  3  35 

6J^  X  S%        "         3  00 

8   xlO  '«         4  50 

10  xl3         "         6  50 

Full  directions  for  use  accompany  each  package  of  these  plates 


11x14:   Indies,   $8  50 

14  X 17  «        13  00 

18x33  "        33  00 

30x34  "        38     0 


SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Trade  Agents,  419  &  421  Broome  St.,  N.Y. 
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WILSON'S  PH0T06RAPHICS-FURTHER  testimonials. 


"We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  col- 
leagues who  desire  to  possess  a  complete  photo- 
graphic library." — Mons.  Leon  Vidal,  editor  of 
the  Paris  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie. 

"  The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic 
literature  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of 
the  work  deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers 
of  America  E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  com- 
peer. A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  literature,  an 
elegant  style  of  writing,  a  concise  but  comprehen- 
sive manner  of  expression,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
object  of  his  efforts,  distinguish  him  in  a  like  de- 
gree, and  he  once  more  claims  our  thanks  and  ad- 
miration by  his  excellent  work  Photographies." — 
Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mittheilungen, 
Berlin. 

"  By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  It  is  written  with  great  ele- 
gance and  masterly  handling  of  the  subject,  and  it 
is  y<fYy  comprehensible.  It  is  magnificently  gotten 
up.  The  author  has  sacrificed  much  time  and 
money  repeatedly  for  the  furtherance  of  photogra- 
phy, and  will  certainly  meet  a  well-merited  success 
with  his  new  work." — Dr.  B.  Horning,  Editor 
jf  Photographic  Correspondenz,  Vienna. 

"I  have  read  Photographies  throagh,  and  am 
fully  satisfied  it  is  without  a  peer  in  photographic 
literature.  To  me  it  is  invaluable." — E.  P.  Hovey, 
Rome,  N.  T. 

"  In  matter  its  bulk  much  exceeds  any  publica- 
tion I  have  seen  in  our  art,  while  its  comprehen- 
siveness is  simply  immense.  I  am  almost  glad  it 
was  not  my  first  book  on  the  'black  art,'  for  it 
must  be  appalling  to  the  beginner  to  think  '  have 
/  got  to  learn  all  that  V  My  friend  and  tutor  for 
fifteen  years,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  noble 
book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 
giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in  their  library." — F^ 
M.  Spencer,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

"  I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested 
$4.00  for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in 
this  case.  In  fact  Photographies  caps  the  climax  up 
to  date.  As  a  constant  reference  for  the  practical, 
every-day  worker  it  cannot  possibly  be  excelled." 
— C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"  Please  forward  me  one  more  copy  of  Photo- 
graphics,  as  I  have  sold  the  first,  and  would  not 
be  without  one  for  triple  the  price.  Every  pho- 
tographer should  have  a  copy  of  Photographies. 
They  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it." — Emmerson 
GoDDARD,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

"A  short  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  perus- 
ing your  new  book  Photographies.  As  a  result  I 
want  it,  and  enclose  check  for  four  dollars." — Geo. 
Pine,  Trenton,  N.  J.  ^ 


^  "  Of  all  the  photographic  literature  published  this 
book  seems  the  very  best.  Covering  the  many 
topics  completely,  and  yet  in  no  wise  repeating  any 
details  of  manipulation,  or  leading  the  reader  on  a 
wild-goose  chase  for  useless  information.  And  we 
trust  you  will  meet  the  financial  success  you  de- 
serve for  adding  the  latest  and  best  book  of  all  to 
the  library  of  picture  books." — J.  P.  Spooner, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

"  I  am  very  much  delighted  with  it.  The  treatise 
on  dry-plates,  emulsions,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  very 
minute  in  detail." — J.  A.  Van  Drelzen,  Peoria,  111. 

"  I  think  the  Photographies  a  very  valuable  book, 
one  that  every  photographer  should  have." — K.  T. 
Sheldon,  West  Winsted,  Conn. 

"  Indeed  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  well 
I  like  our  new  friend  Photographies.  Every  article 
it  contains  has  been  well  tried,  and  not  got  up  to 
make  money  by  trying  to  deceive  the  photogra- 
pher. It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  of. 
Those  who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  pro- 
cesses had  better  get  a  copy  and  work  with  pleas- 
ure. Nothing  like  it ;  too  good  to  be  without." — 
Joseph  Theiring,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"A  remark  made  by  our  dark-room  man,  Mr. 
Dejean,  that  the  Photographies  he  bought  of  you, 
had  been  of  great  service  to  him,  that  it  had  paid 
itself  a  dozen  times  to  him,  is  too  good  to  be  lost, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  pleasing  for  you  to 
hear.  From  the  same  book  I  am  building  now  a 
new  skylight, — I  am  happy  to  add,  my  second  sky- 
light, as  business  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  become  necessary." — Geo.  B.  Rieman, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"I  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  both  the 
style  and  the  matter.  The  plan  could  scarcely  fail 
of  success,  and  I  trust  it  will  meet  with  a  general 
appreciation,  adapted,  as  it  is,  to  the  novice  and  the 
practical  worker." — S.  P.  Tresize,  Granville,  0. 

"  I  have  your  Photographies,  and  get  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer  regularly.  I  could  not  do 
very  well  without  them." — W.  P.  Staples,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

"  It  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  up  to  date,  and  I  am  much  pleased 
with  it."— H.  L.  Buss,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  worth 
the  cost  of  the  book,  and  in  looking  it  over  find  it 
contains  an  inestimable  amount  of  valuable  in- 
formation which  would  not  be  found  out  in  a  life- 
time of  practice.  I  hope  you  will  reap  a  satisfactory 
compensation,  and  enjoy  the  thought  of  giving  such 
a  valuable  work  to  the  fraternity." — E.  P.  Bur- 
CHAND,  Worthington,  Minn. 


"  Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  among  the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like  ourselves 
who  are  '  out  of  the  world,'  so  to  speak." — J.  R.  Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

"  One  hundred  dollars  would  not  buy  mine  if  I  could  not  get  another.  I  do  not  see  how  I  managed  so  long  without 
it." — Oscar  Cromwell,  Grizzly  Flat,  Col. 

"  Photographies  suits  me  better  than  any  similar  work  I  have  come  across.  The  giving  of  the  experience  ot 
different  workers  on  the  same  subject,  and  giving  it  in  their  own  words,  being  an  especially  valuable  feature." — S.  B. 
Hill,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

"YoMT Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out;  practical  and  to  the  point,  and  no  nonsense." — Walt.  C.  North, 
Utica,  N.  Y.  

J8@"Sent  prepaid,  by  post,  for  $4.00,  by  all  stock  and  newsdealers,  or 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  Author  and  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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SPECIAL 


PEOIALTIES, 

A  Anderson's  Portrait  OoUodion. 

M        This  is  especially  a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  lovsliest  har- 
mony, and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom  from  all  the  winter  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.    B®""  None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 


Q 

^^^^^      Is  an  indispensible  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.      There  are  so  many 
uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial, 
will  never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 
dries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 

For  Ground.  Glass  for  Cameras. 
"      Glazing  Sky  and  Side  Lights. 
"     Obscuring  Studio  and  Office  Doors. 
*'      Printing  "Wealc  ]Vegatives. 


For  Vignette  Glasses. 
"     a  Retouclilng  Varnish.. 
"      Softening  Strong  lyegatives. 
"      the  Celebrated  Berlin  Process. 


All  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     GIVE  IT  A  TEIAL, 

PRICE  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 


3Hance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 
OOtjuOn  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer. 

Prepared  with  particular  care,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  way  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  par- 
ties prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  for  photographs  made  with  collo- 
dion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Eembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 

Also,  TRASK'S  FERROTYPE  )  II  AT  T  1)111010 
MANGE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED  jUUljljUlllUll 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  STOCZ-DEALEES.    NO  EETAIL  OEDEES  PILLED,    OEDEE  OF  YOUE  DEALEE. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 


Combination  Cabinet,  Book  Case,  Upright  Piano,  and  Mantlepieci 


The  Ornaments  are  in  high  relief  and  of  artistic  designs,  giving  the  eifect  of  rich  and  elaborate  carvings. 


Price  complete,  $30.00,  boxed;  for  Piano  and  Mantlepiece  Section,  $18.00,  boxei 
m-sENB  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS.      C.  ,F.  RlCEj  152  &  153  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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ECHOES  FROM  THE  ORIENT. 

The  visitor  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  proper  sense  of  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
country,  must  make  the  journey  of  the  Nile 
as  far  at  least  as  to  the  first  cataract — better 
to  the  second.  The  dahabeeah  is  a  slow 
means — by  steamer  is  best.  The  service  is 
fair,  and  I  have  had  to  eat  worse  provender 
on  the  Juniata  Canal. 

We  left  the  Kasr-en-Nil  one  morning  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  soon  Cairo  was  behind  us, 
far  and  forgotten,  and  the  pyramids  of 
Sakkarah  were  commanding  our  attention. 
Presently  we  halted  near  them,  took  to  the 
donkeys,  and  rode  over  a  pretty  bit  of  coun- 
try to  see  them.  On  the  way  we  halted  at 
the  site  of  ancient  Memphis.  Saw  Sesostris 
lying,  face  down,  in  a  puddle  of  holy  Nile 
water,  and  meditated  upon  the  "  Museum," 
whose  walls  are  corn-stalks  and  whose 
"collection"  has  been  depleted  by  those 
who  have  looked  upon  this  country  hereto- 
fore as  a  good  place  to  steal  from.  Then 
Sakkarah's  "  step"-pyramid,  with  its  neigh- 
bors, those  of  Daslioor  and  the  tombs  of 
Thi,  came  in  for  a  share  of  admiration, 
after  which  we  scampered  back  to  our 
steamer  and  proceeded  with  our  journey, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  Arabs  on  shore. 

Denderah's  Temple  was  the  first  one  we 
saw,  and  a  noble  one  it  is,  too.  It  cost  a  good- 
ly donkey  ride,  too,  and  it  was  a  pretty  sight, 
early  the  second  morning,  to  see  our  fellow- 
tourists  and  their  attendaiits  coming  ov.er 


the  fields,  as  I  saw  them  from  the  temple 
walls.  I  had  gone  on  an  hour  earlier,  in 
order  to  give  the  camera  the  advantage  of 
the  early  sun  upon  certain  details  of  the 
temple.  I  shall  never  forget  Denderah, 
because  it  was  the  first  of  the  temples  to 
give  me  an  idea  of  those  wondrous  struc- 
tures of  the  past.  It  is  in  better  condition, 
too,  than  most  of  them,  and  from  the  propy- 
lon  to  the  inner  sanctuary  gives  one  a  satis- 
factory idea  of  the  construction  of  the 
Egyptian  temple  of  old,  which  is  every- 
where, in  general  plan,  much  the  same. 
First  comes  the  propylon  which  you  enter, 
almost  fearing  that  it  may  tumble  down 
upon  your  head  ;  then  you  stand  amid  the 
great  halls  of  columns  which  more  than 
cause  you  to  tremble  at  their  stately  dignity 
and  beauty  ;  then  the  inner  temples  follow 
with  their  numerous  ante-chambers  and  the 
sanctuary,  and  from  them  spring  the  long, 
high,  winding  stairways  which  lead  you  up 
and  down,  to  and  from  that  most  holy  of 
all  places,  where  the  king  was  wont  to  meet 
the  gods  in  closest  secrecy.  No  light  enters 
but  from  diminutive  apertures  in  the  roof 
and  the  small  loop-holes  in  the  walls,  for 
Denderah  has  a  roof,  too,  of  closely-fitted 
stone,  and  upon  that  roof  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  village  still  stand,  giving  a  grand 
contrast  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
enjoyed.  The  debris  of  other  towns  still 
bring  Penderah  half  its  height,  but  the  in- 
terior has   all  been    cleaned    out,   and    a 
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wicker-gate,  with  its  Arab  keeper,  shut 
away  the  hacksheesh  beggars,  and  permitted 
one  to  enjoy  its  grandeur  in  quiet. 

And  now  we  go  on  and  on,  stopping  at 
each  antique  attraction  on  the  way,  until 
the  wondrous  rock-tombs  of  Beni-Hassan, 
with  their  pictured  walls ;  the  curious 
bazars  and  the  camel  market  at  Assiout ; 
and  the  temples  at  Luxor-Karnak,  the  The- 
ban  collection,  Esuch,  Edfu  Assouan,  and 
Philae  are  all  taken  in  turn  and  successfully 
and  satisfactorily  studied.  Each  one  of  the 
temples  has  its  special  attractions,  because 
they  are  all  in  ruins  and  no  two  conse- 
quently are  alike,  as  they  would  be  to  a 
great  degree  were  they  in  their  original  con- 
dition. The  Edfu  temple  is  a  very  satis- 
factory one,  indeed,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
preserved  almost  intact  by  being  covered  in 
by  the  ruins  of  old  Eoman  and  Arab  towns 
which  have  been  built  around  and  within 
it,  one  over  the  other,  until  it  was  com- 
pletely buried.  Fortunate  for  us  that  such 
was  the  case,  and  more  fortunate  that  M. 
Mariette  has  had  it  excavated  and  the 
debris  removed  to  a  distance  sufficient  to 
enable  the  visitor  to  walk  all  around  the 
outside  and  to  see  all  of  the  internal  ar- 
rangements as  well.  The  outer  wall  which 
surrounded  all  these  temples  is  likewise 
preserved  in  excellent  condition,  and  one 
may  walk  over  its  entire  circuit  without  a 
break.  Moreover,  Edfu  has  but  little  roof, 
and,  standing  upon  the  top  of  the  propylon, 
one  may  have  a  perfect  temple-plan  before 
him,  which  shows  the  interior  construction 
of  a  temple  more  satisfactorily  than  it  can 
be  seen  at  any  other  place. 
'  We  made  fast  to  the  Nile  shore  at  a  little 
after  sunset.  The  moon  had  reached  the 
glory  of  its  second  quarter,  and  Edfu  was 
only  twenty  minutes'  donkey-ride  away. 
Why  not  see  it  by  moonlight  ?  And,  praised 
be  Osiris,  we  did.  It  was  a  glorious  sight. 
Its  great  propylon  was  in  full  view,  and  re- 
flecting the  moonbeams  back  towards  us 
seemed  to  intensify  the  light  until  we 
looked  upon  its  vast  shadows  on  the  left,  as 
we  neared  it.  Mounted  upon  its  top,  soon 
after,  the  Arabs  all  shut  out  by  the  official 
at  the  gate,  the  whole  construction  was  out- 
spread at  our  feet.  That  glorious  area, 
lined  with  massive  columns,  among  which 


the  moonbeams  flirted  and  cast  the  shadow 
of  one  bold  capital  in  fantastic  profiles  upon 
its  neighbor  ;  the  temple  proper,  with  its 
rich  variety  of  monstrous  towers,  whose 
lotus-flowered  capitals  opened  toward  their 
only  roof,  the  sky  ;  the  sanctuary  and  the 
cells,  and  the  stairways  and  the  perfect  inner 
and  outer  walls,  with  their  rich  stores  of 
pictures ;  the  solemn  stairways  intruded 
upon  by  the  stray  beams  which  were  driven 
by  the  moon  through  the  ventilating  chan- 
nels ;  the  bits  of  rich  color  caught  in  the 
light  here  and  there,  thousands  of  years 
old,  and  yet  as  rich  and  brilliant  as  new, 
all  made  up  a  rare  picture  which  nothing 
but  Edfu  and  the  Egyptian  moon  can  pro- 
duce. 

And  yet  how  unhappy  some  of  us  were 
made  by  some  wretched  fellow-passengers, 
who  had  evidently  "been  here'  befawah,^^ 
and  who  had  "travelled,"  and  who  had 
"studied  art,"  and  whose  criticisms  were 
given  for  our  benefit,  and  too  readily  taken 
up  bj'  the  Edfu  echoes  and  scattered 
throughout  its  tremendous  recesses.  She 
was  comparatively  decent  in  her  expres- 
sions, but  he — oh!  Isis  and  Hathar  and  Ra, 
what  a  donkey  he  was !  Eor  example, 
there  was  a  column  whose  great  girth  and 
wondrous  height  and  florid  capital  were 
perfect,  and  next  it  a  dozen  others,  each 
one  difi"erent  from  the  first.  Then  he  to 
her  : 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Maria,  that  for  beauty 
of  conception,  depth  of  genius,  originality 
of  focus,  and  concatenation  of  event,  that 
this  lotus  column  is  far  inferior  to  those  of 
papyrus  we  saw  at  Denderah." 

She:  "Oh,  no,  Eobert,  dear;  it  is  the 
moonlight. 

He:  No  I  no!  look  at  the  broadness  of 
detail  and  the  conglomeration  of  lines  here, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  intense  variety  of 
shadow  display.  How  immensely  beastly 
that  is." 

She:  "  Yes,  love,  but  certainly  joumust 
admit  that  without  the  moonbeams  there 
would  be  no  intensity  of  shadow  or  breadth 
of  light." 

He:  "Yes,  you  are  right;  and  yet  for 
purity  of  feeling  and  loftiness  of  determi- 
nation and  facility  of  invention,  to  speak 
nothing  of  the  very  elevated  ideality  of  the 
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whole,  why,  you  know,  I  would  much  pre- 
fer the  architectural  conglomerations  of  an 
earlier  dynasty." 

And  so  this  fool's  tongue  ran  on  faster 
than  we  could  get  away  from  him.  Soon, 
however,  by  superior  donkeymanship,  we 
dusted  him  as  we  scampered  ahead  through 
the  rice  fields  and  lentil  patches  to  the 
steamer  again.  Half  the  village  had  turned 
out  to  attend  upon  us,  and  to  see  that  our 
donkey  boys  did  us  justice.  Two  noble 
sheiks  with  flowing  robes  and  palmwood 
batons  voluntarily  marched  in  front,  and 
every  hundred  yards  was  added  another 
man,  or  boy,  or  girl,  per  yard  to  our  cor- 
tege. Whence  they  all  came,  no  one  could 
see  or  tell.  As  we  rolled  on  they  gave 
roundness  to  our  train,  as,  when  in  boy- 
hood, rolling  down  a  snow-bank  you  in- 
creased the  corpulency  of  your  person. 
They  appeared  like  locusts  from  the  land, 
like  ants  from  a  hill — fly  up  before  you  like 
reed-birds  from  a  marsh.  And  each  one  as 
he  comes,  brings,  instead  of  a  twitter  or  a 
chirp,  or  a  cheerful  song,  only  a  cloud  of 
dirt  and  a  cry  for  backsheesh. 

The  next  day  we  did  the  thing  over  by 
sunlight,  and  went  into  the  details  fully. 
Edfu  lost  none  of  its  charms  by  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance.  As  some  men  and 
some  books  grow  upon  you  and  excite  your 
admiration  more  and  more  as  you  study 
them,  and  cause  you  to  think  more  of  them 
and  value  them  more  exceedingly,  so  does 
Edfu,  the  grand,  the  glorious,  the  most 
satisfactory  and  perfect  of  its  family.  It 
is  450  feet  long,  and  at  the  propylon  250 
feet  wide  and  115  feet  high.  I  cherish  the 
memory  of  the  Ptolemy  Philometer  who 
gave  it  to  us.  As  I  wept  up  the  winding 
stairways  of  the  propylon  and  the  long 
reaches  of  the  temple,  I  could  follow  him 
in  my  mind  as  he  was  wont  to  go  alone 
through  the  whole  routine,  performing  his 
rites  and  mysteries,  on  his  way  to  the  sanc- 
tuary to  meet  the  gods  alone,  there  to  make 
known  his  wants,  and  there  to  hear  the 
answers  to  his  prayers,  for  his  petitions  were 
never  refused.  And  standing  upon  the  pro- 
pylon, looking  down  upon  the  village  whose 
walls  are  quarried  from  the  jSTile  mud,  whose 
cornices  are  but  twigs  sticking  out  for  the 
guano  pigeons  to  roost  upon,   and   whose 


inhabitants  have  all  the  spirit  and  dignity 
and  cleanliness  crushed  out  of  them,  I 
could  not  help  but  contrast  it  all  with  the 
day  when  the  proud  and  polite  Ptolemy  was 
crowned.  He  was  but  twenty-three,  then, 
and  all  that  was  costly  and  dazzling  and 
curious,  all  that  wealth  and  gratitude  and 
patriotism  could  devise — so  these  pictured 
walls  tell  us — was  brought  to  give  4clat 
to  the  grand  occasion.  The  Osiris  ritual 
provided  the  programme,  and  the  austere 
Sileni  in  purple  and  scarlet  robes,  pushed 
aside  the  crowd.  Then  followed  satyrs 
with  torches,  victories  with  wings  of 
gold  and  golden  staff's  twined  about  with 
ivy ;  then  the  altar  was  brought  along 
attended  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  boys 
gorgeously  clothed,  each  one  swinging  a 
bowl  of  incense,  costly  and  rare.  Then 
forty  dancing  naked  satyrs,  with  bodies 
painted  after  the  colored  robes  of  the  Sileni 
who  followed,  attended  by  a  train  of  beau- 
tiful women,  and  poets,  and  philosophers, 
and  priests,  with  all  the  servants  of  the 
god  ;  then  the  prizes  to  be  given  in  the 
wrestling  matches,  and  a  four-wheeled 
chariot  bearing  the  statue  of  Osiris,  who 
poured  out  wine  for  the  consolation  of  the 
lookers-on,  who  filled  their  drinking  cups, 
unless  they  preferred  to  accept  the  gift  of 
Isis,  who  followed  with  a  cask  of  wine  whose 
color  was  as  rich  as  her  scarlet  robe.  Now 
sixteen  hundred  dancing  boys  with  golden 
crowns ;  chariots  of  the  gods  drawn  by 
elephants ;  goats  and  gazelles,  and  ostriches 
and  stags;  men  of  Ethiopia;  troups  of 
dogs ;  flocks  of  pigeons  tied  to  trees ;  par- 
rots and  other  beautiful  birds;  sheep,  bulls, 
bears,  leopards,  panthers,  a  cameleopard, 
and  a  rhinoceros.  Now  Bacchus  rides  along 
in  a  chariot,  running  away  from  Juno,  and 
flying  to  the  altar  of  Pihea  ;  then  we  see  the 
statues  of  Alexander  and  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
father  of  the  young  king,  and  by  their  side 
statues  of  Virtue,  of  the  god  Chem,  and  of 
the  city  of  Corinth,  and  of  the  conquered 
cities  of  lona,  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and 
Persia.  Then  came  crowds  of  singers  and 
cymbal  players,  and  two  thousand  bulls  with 
gilt  horns,  crowns,  and  breast-plates.  Anum 
Ka  and  other  gods  led  the  next  section,  and 
wagons  of  gold  and  silver,  and  vessels  of 
Eastern  scents  were  protected  by  fifty-seven 
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thousand  foot  soldiers  and  twenty-three 
thousand  cavalry.  The  procession  began 
moving  by  torchlight  before  the  break  of 
day,  and  it  had  not  all  passed  a  given  point 
even  when  the  after-glow  ot  sunset  had 
faded  away.  Come  read  the  stone-story  for 
yourself,  pictured  deep  upon  the  temple 
walls.  Since  visiting  Edfu  I  find  myself 
using  it  to  supply  what  lies  in  ruins  at  other 
temples.  They  are  all  beautiful,  and  their 
architects  knew  what  they  were  about.  The 
want  of  wood  caused  them  to  make  good 
use  of  their  quarries,  and  they  borrowed 
their  thoughts  from  no  one.  In  grandeur 
their  productions  excelled  anything  that 
had  been  seen  previously.  They  were  men 
whose  calling  it  was  to  do  honor  to  the  gods, 
and  to  raise  heavenward  the  thoughts  of 
their  fellowmen,  and  they  undoubtedly  ap- 
preciated the  dignity  of  their  calling.  Their 
works  still  stand  as  the  world's  models  for 
solemn  grandeur  in  architecture,  and  the 
architect  who  tries  to  "  improve  "  upon 
them  usually  misses  it,  as  some  of  the  at- 
tempts familiar  to  us  all  prove. 

I  may  not  take  your  time  to  tell  of  all  of 
the  glories  of  architecture  I  have  seen  here, 
or  of  how  the  great  quarries  were  worked  ; 
what  engineering  skill  was  displayed  in 
lifting  the  huge  blocks  into  place,  or  of  the 
men  who  worked  so  hard  for  their  religion 
and  their  own  honor.  History  details  it  all, 
and  you  have  not  the  space  for  even  a  tithe. 
These  old  structures  all  show  how  they  have 
been  used  as  temples,  forts  and  monasteries, 
and  their  sculptured  walls  and  columns  tell 
even  more  than  a  life  could  read. 

At  Karnak  the  ruins  are  far  more  exten- 
sive and  the  variety  perhaps  the  richest  in 
Egypt,  for  there  is  the  unrivalled  hall  of 
columns ;  the  oldest  and  largest  obelisk  in 
the  world,  the  smaller  obelisk;  the  hall  of 
Osiride  columns  ;  the  avenues  of  sphinxes  ; 
the  picturesque  "bits;"  a  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  propylon  ;  several  halls 
and  temples,  in  one  of  which  the  cornices 
and  capitals  are  reversed,  and,  as  a  whole, 
the  most  extensive  group  of  ruins  in  the 
land,  which  can  be  seen  each  afternoon 
doubled  in  the  walled  lake  of  ablutions  near 

by. 

The  old  temple  of  Luxor  is  so  imbedded 
by  adobe  buildings,  and  built  in  by  a  gaudy 


mosque,  that  one  can  hardly  see  it.  Messrs. 
Maspero  and  Brugsch  are  now  busied  there 
buying  up  these  houses,  with  the  intention 
of  clearing  them  out  of  the  way  and  setting 
the  ruins  free.  The  obelisk  of  Luxor, 
though  one-fifth  in  the  ground,  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all. 

Two  of  the  most  enjoyable  days  I  have 
had  were  at  Thebes.  How  a  part  of  one  of 
these  was  employed  with  Colonel  Brugsch, 
I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter.  The  tombs 
of  the  kings  and  queens  were  visited  in 
number,  wondered  at,  and  made,  by  mag- 
nesium light,  to  give  up  to  photography  of 
the  rich  treasures  of  their  walls.  They  are 
under  a  most  picturesque  chain  of  moun- 
tains, the  Bab-el-Molook,  so  bare,  rugged, 
desolate,  and  dismal,  and  full  of  dead  men's 
bones.  No  greater  contrast  could  be  imag- 
ined than  this  vast,  naked  necropolis,  com- 
pared with  our  own  lovely  Laurel  Hill,  so 
beautified  with  trees  and  plants  and  fiowers 
and  monuments  and  love-tokens.  I  soon 
grew  tired  of  them,  and  devoted  myself 
more  particularly  to  the  temples,  after  par- 
taking of  lunch  at  the  entrance  of  one  of 
the  tombs  with  a  party  of  "  Cook's  "  tourists. 

The  temples  of  Koorneh,  Amunoph  III., 
Medeenet-Haboo,  and  the  Memnonium  or 
Ramesium  were  all  conscientiously  attended 
to,  and  much  enjoyment  and  information 
gathered  from  them,  the  latter  being  the 
most  interesting  and  extensive.  During  all 
our  journeyings  here,  each  day  a  group 
of  bright-eyed,  pretty-toothed  little  girls 
would  meet  us  on  the  boat  (which  ferried 
us  over  and  brought  our  donkeys  from 
Luxor)  with  water-bottles  on  their  heads. 
They  greeted  us  with  "  Qood-morning , 
jaintelman — good  girl — good  jaintelman  !  " 
"  Fatimah  "  captured  me  by  her  amiable 
manners,  and  was  my  constant  and  devoted 
attendant  every  day.  She  was  necessary, 
too,  for  no  water  is  to  be  had  in  these  bar- 
ren deserts  nearer  than  the  Nile.  And  so, 
wherever  my  donkey  took  me  to,  Eatimah 
was  sure  to  go.  I  frequently  off"ered  her  a 
ride,  but  her  cheerful  answer  always  was, 
"No,  jaintelman  ;  me  noif  tired  ;^ooc^  jaintel- 
man." I  believe  that  neither  this  bright, 
pretty,  dirty,  sociable  little  Arabess  ever 
owned  a  pair  of  shoes  or  slippers  ;  nor  did  her 
ancestors  for  several  generations  back.   The 
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universal  foot  here  is  proof  against  damage  by 
the  broken  flint  and  fragmentary  limestone 
which  covers  the  trails,  and  is  born  with  a 
sole  which  resembles  a  crocodile's  back.  I 
have  a  sharp  photograph  of  two  or  three  pairs 
of  these  fire-  and  water-proof  feet,  and  hope 
to  realize  on  them  when  I  return  home  by 
disposing  of  copies  of  them  to  our  best  wall 
paper  and  carpet  manufacturers  for  eccen- 
tric patterns  for  their  productions  for  the 
coming  season.  They  are  a  little  irregular 
for  plaids,  but  would  do  for  crests,  trade- 
marks, and  cartouches,  I  am  confident. 

It  is  very  funny  to  see  the  Arab-guides 
load  and  unload  their  donkeys.  From 
Luxor  to  Thebes  we  have  to  cross  two 
islands  or  wide  sand-bars.  The  donkeys 
are  needed  on  the  other  side,  and,  as  the 
boats  cannot  quite  reach  the  shore,  the  little 
intelligent  fellows  are  obliged  to  jump  out 
from,  and  jump  into,  the  boats.  Some 
tremble  at  the  hazardous  work,  and  others 
dive  right  in.  Their  motions  are  very 
funny,  especially  if  they  happen  to  strike 
their  heels  on  the  edge  of  the  boat  and  pitch 
head  first  into  the  mud  and  have  to  be  pried 
out.  The  human  beings  are  carried  on  Arab- 
back,  dry  shod. 

Each  night  as  we  returned  from  Thebes 
to  Luxor  we  passed  the  two  colossal  statues 
of  Amunoph  III.,  and  just  as  the  departing 
rays  of  the  sun  caused  them  to  blush  at  their 
imprisonment — their  inability  to  move  as 
the  sun  and  even  the  dusky  Arabs  who 
swarm  the  neighborhood.  There  they  sit, 
side  by  side  in  the  plain,  meek,  motionless, 
speechless,  in  solemn,  quiet  grandeur,  as 
though  all  things  were  passing  away  but 
them.  Sixty  feet  up  in  the  air  they  reach; 
and  while  an  Arab  backsheesh  beggar 
climbs  up  into  the  lap  of  the  one  called 
the  "Vocal  Memnon,"  and  plays  the  old 
trick  of  the  "  antique  "  priests  over  again 
by  making  the  statue  "sweetly  sing,"  by 
pounding  on  the  resonant  sand-stone,  one's 
mind  goes  back  to  the  day  when  no  such 
indignity  would  be  allowed.  What  stories 
these  white  Theban  hills  could  tell  I  How 
lovely  is  the  sky  !  How  rich  the  rice-fields ! 
How  dreamy  everything  is  !  What  lovely 
monochromes  break  up  the  horizon  !  How 
pale  the  moon  is  !  How  chilled  everything 
has  become  since  the  sun  shied  behind  the 


tombs  !  How  the  wheels  of  the  Sakiyehs 
squeak  !  how  the  sheep  bleat  and  the  camels 
growl  I  There  is  a  bit  of  sunlight  yet  on 
the  tip  of  the  great  obelisk  at  Luxor — the 
prettiest  of  its  family — and  we  must  scam- 
per, for  "  the  night  air  is  not  goot  for  de 
jaintelman,"  says  Fatimah.  Booh  !  how 
cold  it  is.  "  Good  night,  good  little  Gairl. 
Come  to-morrow." 

Edward  L.  Wilson. 

ALPHONSE    POITEVIN  AND    HIS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  DISCOVERIES* 

This  dissertation  is  not  what  might  be 
generally  called  a  biographical  notice.  It 
is  not  our  intention,  at  least  for  the  present, 
to  pass  in  review  the  divers  phases  of  the 
life  of  Alphonse  Poitevin  ;  it  is  his  photo- 
graphic work  which  more  especially  will 
occupy  our  attention.  It  is  in  this  branch 
of  applied  science  that  he  made  himself 
known  by  discoveries  of  the  very  greatest 
importance,  discoveries  of  the  most  pregnant 
character,  since  they  have  formed  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  most  important  applications 
of  photography  to  industrial  prints,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  the  production  of  perma- 
nent photographic  images. 

From  the  start,  Poitevin  had  especially 
in  view  to  do  away  with,  by  new  processes, 
those  prints  of  more  or  less  durability 
which  formed  the  ordinary  photographic 
work.  At  that  time,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  at  present,  photographers  made  their 
positive  prints  by  successive  exposures  on 
paper  made  sensitive  by  chloride  of  sil- 
ver. 

The  image  formed  by  reduced  silver,  not- 
withstanding a  coating  of  gold  which  cer- 
tainly adds  to  the  solidity,  is,  as  unfortu- 
nately we  have  too  often  occasion  to  know, 
liable  to  undergo,  sooner  or  later  (especially 
if  exposed  directly  to  the  action  of  air  and 
dampness),  a  gradual  deterioration  until  it 
becomes  entirely  destroyed.  The  idea  of 
Poitevin  was  to  seek  a  remedy  against 
these  disastrous  results.  He  was  convinced, 
and  thus  in  accord  with  all  the  friends  of 
photography,   that    this   art   would    never 

*  A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Paris  Syndical 
Chamber  of  Photography  by  M.  Leon  Vidal. 
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become  truly  important,  truly  useful  and 
worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  graphic  arts  until  it  was  capable  of 
producing  works  as  durable  as  those  made 
by  the  engraver. 

One  substance  alone,  carbon,  presented  the 
necessary  qualities  of  permanency;  it  is  the 
one  which  serves  as  a  basis  in  the  making 
of  engravings  and  typographic  prints.  The 
object  to  be  attained  was  to  find  a  process 
for  printing  photographs  by  the  aid  of  car- 
bon, and  this,  after  persevering  investiga- 
tions, Poitevin  succeeded  in  doing,  not  only 
by  his  two  carbon  processes,  but  by  several 
other  ones  still  more  practical,  since  they 
do  away  with  any  further  action  of  the  light 
after  a  single  exposure. 

The  work  of  Poitevin  comprises,  then, 
two  distinct  and  important  results  : 

1.  Permanence  of  photographic  prints. 

2.  Mechanical  impression  of  these  prints. 
As  to  the  processes  themselves,  the  number 

of  those  that  he  foresaw  was  very  great,  and 
the  door  still  remains  open,  thanks  to  his 
discoveries,  for  a  number  of  new  and  inter- 
esting investigations.  We  will  confine  our- 
selves, at  first,  to  the  mention  of  his  principal 
processes  which  are  now  in  use,  and  the  prac- 
tical working  of  which  is  daily  becoming 
more  common  in  the  photographic  world. 
These  are : 

1.  The  carbon  processes. 

2.  Helioplasty. 

3.  Impressions  with  fatty  ink. 

4.  Impressions  with  iron  salts. 

We  intentionally  omit,  because  these 
processes  are  not  in  actual  use,  those  that 
he  discovered  and  published  for  photo- 
chemical engraving ;  for  the  transformation 
of  daguerrotypes  into  negative  cliches,  and 
their  multiplication  on  paper  prepared  with 
chloride  and  nitrate  of  silver  ;  for  the  use 
of  gelatine  in  photography  on  glass  ;  for  a 
direct  process  by  continuation  on  collodion 
for  obtaining  immediately  in  the  camera 
positive  prints  intended  to  be  used  as  trans- 
parencies ;  for  the  use  of  a  nitrate  collodion 
process,  namely,  a  collodion  emulsion  pro- 
cess ;  and  finally  for  an  enlarging  process. 

We  may  mention  as  an  example  taken 
from  the  great  number  of  his  methodical 
investigations,  his  splendid  work  relating 
to  the  action  of  light  upon  a  number  of 


chemical  compounds,  his  interesting  investi- 
gations on  the  action  of  iodide  of  potassium 
which,  under  the  influence  of  light,  de- 
stroys the  effect  produced  by  the  first  ex- 
posure of  the  sensitized  collodion  films.  In 
this  connection,  he  has  shown,  and  pardon 
us  this  succinct  nomenclature,  that: 

Cyanide  of  potassium  is  very  active ; 
iodide  of  potassium  is  rather  less  so;  bro- 
mide of  potassium  acts  but  very  slightly ; 
chloride  of  sodium  is  without  action ;  cya- 
nide, saturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  acts 
very  well ;  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium, 
saturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  act  very 
slightly ;  neutral  chromate  of  potash  is 
without  action  ;  bichromate  of  potash  has  a 
decided  action  ;  the  same,  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  acts  very  promptly ;  sul- 
phuric acid,  diluted  with  water,  is  without 
action;  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with 
water,  has  a  very  decided  effect ;  iodide  of 
potassium,  with  excess  of  iodide,  acts  under 
the  influence  of  light;  the  vapor  of  iodine 
completely  destroj's  the  effect  of  the  first 
exposure. 

As  he  says  in  his  treatise  relating  to  these 
diflTerent  experiments,  a  vast  field  is  opened 
by  these  simple  observations  to  the  investi- 
gations of  experimenters,  as  these  investiga- 
tions can  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  vast 
number  of  reactions  that  are  yet  unknown. 

When  we  peruse  attentively  the  diff'erent 
chapters  of  his  treatise  on  impressions  with- 
out silver  salts,  and  especially  the  second 
edition  of  this  work,  now  in  press  at  the 
publisher's,  Gauthier-Villars,  we  are  struck 
with  the  numerous  ideas  which  filled  the 
brain  of  the  eminent  scientist. 

This  book,  which  is  but  a  too  short  com- 
pendium of  all  his  investigations,  cannot  be 
too  much  read  and  too  much  commented  on ; 
at  each  page  we  find  a  new  inspiration, 
which,  converted  into  an  applied  process, 
might  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  practical  method 
of  great  usefulness  in  the  art  of  graphic 
impressions. 

Poitevin  foresaw  the  possible  applications 
of  this  or  that  reagent;  he  even  pointed  it 
out  with  great  sincerity,  leaving  to  others 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

There  is,  therefore,  much  to  learn  in  a 
work  which,  although  small  in  volume,  is, 
nevertheless,  large  in  facts  and  fertile  ideas. 
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The  future  will  prove  the  truth  of  what  we 
now  affirm. 

The  first  experiments  made  byPoitevin, 
the  making  of  positive  prints  on  paper  by 
means  of  inert  colors  mixed  with  a  sub- 
stance first  soluble  in  water,  and  which  loses 
this  property  under  the  simultaneous  influ- 
ence of  an  oxydizing  body  and  of  light, 
date  from  the  first  months  of  1855  ;  and  his 
patent,  which  relates  to  the  applications 
resulting  from  this  discovery,  was  taken 
August  27th  of  the  same  year. 

It  was  only  in  the  following  year,  in  1856, 
that  the  prize  of  two  thousand  francs  was 
offered  by  the  Duke  of  Luynes  to  the  in- 
ventor of  a  photographic  process  leading  to 
the  obtaining  of  permanent  prints. 

"  Carbon,"  said  the  programme  of  this 
competition,  "  is,  of  all  known  substances  in 
chemistry,  the  most  permanent  and  un- 
changeable. It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  produce  the  blacks  of  a 
photographic  print  by  carbon,  we  would 
have,  for  the  preservation  of  prints,  the  same 
guarantee  that  we  have  for  our  printed 
books,  and  this  is  the  greatest  that  could  be 
hoped  for  and  desired." 

The  Committee  of  the  French  Photo- 
graphic Society,  appointed  to  select  the  can- 
didates for  the  prize  of  the  Duke  de  Luynes, 
was  composed  of  Count  Aguado,  and  Messrs. 
Bayard,  Ed.  Becquerel,  L.  Poucault,  Paul 
Perrier.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  competitors :  Messrs.  Testud  de  Beaure- 
gard, Garnier,  Salmon,  and  Pouncy. 

It  is  interesting,  in  order  to  form  an 
exact  idea  of  the  superior  claims  of  Poitevin, 
to  resume  in  a  few  words  the  terms  of  the 
report  (1857)  of  the  committee  concerning 
each  of  these  competitors,  among  whom  we 
do  not  find  Poitevin. 

Mr.  Testud  de  Beauregard  offered  a  paper 
sensitized  by  bichromate  of  potash  ;  after  a 
long  exposure  to  light  the  paper  was  to  be 
washed  in  ordinary  water,  exposed  under 
a  cliche,  and  then  placed  in  a  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  then  washed  again, 
and  plunged  into  a  bath  of  gallic  acid  and 
water.  This  was  a  kind  of  impression  with 
gallate  of  iron,  and  the  results  obtained 
were  far  from  being  satisfactory. 

Messrs.  Garnier  and  Salmon  offered  the 
well-known  powder  process,  in  which  the 


action  of  light  is  directed  upon  a  film  formed 
by  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water  with  the 
addition  of  bichromate  of  ammonia.  The 
albumen  was  then  added  to  this  mixture, 
which,  spread  very  equally  on  the  paper, 
was  rapidly  dried,  and  again  exposed  to  the 
light  under  a  positive  cliche.  After  a  suita- 
ble exposure,  the  coating  was  dusted  with 
ivory  black  in  an  impalpable  powder.  This 
powder  attached  itself  to  the  non-exposed 
portions,  abandoning  the  others.  This  being 
done,  the  sheet  was  plunged  into  water,  the 
image  on  top,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the 
bichromate  which  had  remained  soluble. 
The  definite  result  was  an  image,  which, 
although  yet  imperfect,  offered  the  remark- 
able feature  of  complete  stability.  Here  we 
have  a  carbon  process  worthy  of  all  our 
interest. 

In  regard  to  the  process  of  Mr.  Pouncy, 
it  was  very  similar  to  that  of  Messrs.  Gar- 
nier and  Salmon,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  he  used  a  negative  as  the  repro- 
ducing medium.  This  was  still  another 
process  leading  to  the  obtaining  of  durable 
photographic  prints. 

After  having  made  a  separate  examina- 
tion of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
cesses, the  sub-committee  made  the  following 
report : 

"  The  examination  and  comparison  of  the 
divers  systems  under  consideration  have 
united  all  the  members  of  the  jury  in  a 
spontaneous  impression,  extending  our  de- 
liberations beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  our 
mandate.  The  first  and  common  source,  the 
unique  germ  of  all  the  processes  among 
which  we  have  designated  those  which  ap- 
pear worthy  of  reward,  that  is  to  say  of  all 
the  carhon  processes,  is  incontestably  that 
of  M.  Poitevin,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
father  of  all  these  inventors  is  M.  Poitevin. 

"A  few  words  will  suffice  to  convince 
you  of  this  :  As  early  as  August,  1855,  M. 
Poitevin  deposited  with  the  Prtjecture  de  la 
Seine  the  description  of  a  photographic 
printing  process.  On  the  15th  of  February, 
1856,  he  brought  it  to  you  after  having 
made  some  changes.  "What  was,  as  far  as 
the  paper  is  concerned,  this  method  when 
reduced  to  its  simplest  form  ? 

"  In  August,  1855,  application  to  paper 
of  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash,  an 
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organic  substance,  and  a  coloring  matter, 
the  whole  at  one  time  before  exposure. 

"  In  February,  1856,  application  of  the 
same  substances,  but  in  two  operations, 
namely :  the  bichromate  and  the  organic 
body  before,  and  the  coloring  matter  and 
carbon  after  exposure.  In  both  cases  wash- 
ing in  pure  water  to  iinish  and  fix  the 
print." 

In  the  first  case,  it  was  the  question  of  pro- 
ducing a  print  with  carbon  or  with  any 
other  inert  color  mixed  before,  and  held 
afterwards  by  the  organic  matter  which  had 
become  insoluble ;  whilst  in  the  second  case, 
there  was  the  question  of  fixing  the  carbon 
in  the  state  of  the  fatty  ink  of  the  printer. 
The  report  continues : 

"If  we  now  follow  the  chronological 
order  of  the  presentations,  what  do  we  see  ? 

"  In  December,  1855,  Mr.  Testud  de 
Beauregard  makes  known  to  you  a  process 
which  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows  : 
Use  of  bichromate  of  potash,  of  an  organic 
body,  and  carbon.  Previous  immersion  of 
the  paper  in  the  mixture  of  the  bichromate 
and  the  organic  body,  drying,  then  spreading 
on  of  the  carbon.  After  exposure,  washing 
in  ordinary  water.  The  manipulation  alone 
varies  ;  the  principle  is  identical. 

"In  January,  1858,  Mr.  Sutton,  in  the 
Photographic  Notes,  gives  a  process  for  ob- 
taining durable  positives ;  this  again,  and 
doubtless  without  his  knowledge,  is  precisely 
the  process  of  Poitevin  :  Application  to  the 
paper  of  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
organic  bodies,  and  pulverized  charcoal,  dry- 
ing, exposing,  and  washing.  Mr.  Sutton, 
for  his  part,  adds  an  alkaline  solution  to 
clear  the  image  if  necessary. 

"The  patent  obtained  by  Mr.  Pouncy, 
April  10, 1858,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
Application  to  the  paper  of  a  mixture  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  gum  arable,  and  vege- 
table charcoal ;  then  afterwards  washing  in 
pure  water. 

"Finally,  June  30,  1858,  Messrs.  Gamier 
and  Salmon  deposited  a  sealed  envelope  de- 
scribing a  process  in  which  the  use  of  the 
alkaline  bichromate  of  an  organic  body  and 
of  carbon,  reproduces  with  more  or  less  im- 
portant variations,  a  series  of  causes  and 
effects,  which  preserve  their  invariable 
character  in  the  work  of  M.  Poitevin. 


"  So  that  it  may  be  thruthfully  said,  that 
if  M.  Poitevin  had  not  existed,  that  each  one 
of  these  gentlemen  would  have  invented  it. 

"  Is  it  possible,  we  ask,  in  presence  of  this 
severe  but  impartial  analysis,  to  ignore  that 
these  processes,  coming  from  different 
sources,  all  bear,  so  to  speak,  a  common 
mark  ?  And  if  some  of  them  have  been 
sealed  with  the  stamp  of  honor,  and  so  gone 
forth  into  the  photographic  world,  certainly 
we  ought  to  mention  the  name  of  the  in- 
itiator, and  that  too  in  the  very  front  rank. 

"  This  is  really  the  end  that  we  had  in 
view,  feeling  that  our  conscience  would 
trouble  us  if,  in  the  distribution  of  rewards, 
M.  Poitevin  were  forgotten,  Poitevin  who 
sowed  whilst  others  would  gather  the  crop. 

"  It  is  true  that  M.  Poitevin  was  not  a 
competitor,  and  that  he  doubtless  held  in 
reserve  all  the  weight  of  his  merit,  to  throw 
it  into  the  scale  that  we  shall  have  to  hold 
next  year. 

"  In  short  the  report  concluded  by  award- 
ing a  gold  medal,  valued  at  six  hundred 
francs,  to  M.  Poitevin  ;  the  silver  medal, 
of  value  of  four  hundred  francs,  to  Messrs. 
Garnier  and  Salmon,  and  a  similar  reward 
to  M.  Pouncy." 

We  have  given  the  greater  part  of  this 
interesting  report  in  order  to  fully  establish 
from  the  begining  of  our  address,  the  in- 
contestable right  of  Poitevin  to  priority  in 
the  use  of  bichromatized  and  colored  gela- 
tine for  making  permanent  photographic 
prints. 

This  was  the  starting-point  of  the  carbon 
process,  properly  so  called.  This  process 
has  since  been  modified  by  some  experi- 
mentalists, who  have  rendered  its  applica- 
tion more  easy  and  practicable ;  but  these 
improvements  in  the  details  detract  in  no 
manner  from  the  merit  of  the  one  whom 
M.  Paul  Perrier  so  justly  calls  the  initiator. 

Further  on  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  the 
second  carbon  process  discovered  by  Poite- 
vin. But  let  us  come  to  the  mother  inven- 
tion, to  the  truly  fertile  application  of  carbon 
prints — photo-lithography. 

(To  be  continued.)  ^ 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  lay  over  a 
valuable  article  by  Mr.  Beebe  on  the  use  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  oxalate  developer. 
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PERTAINING  TO  THE 


An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Indianapolis 
photographers  was  held  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, April  22d,  at  the  photographic  ware- 
rooms  of  Messrs.  H.  Lieber  &  Co. 

The  President  being  absent,  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  the  local  secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Lacy,  Mr.  J. 
Cadwallader  was  elected  to  the  chair  jo?'o  tetn. 

The  President  on  taking  the  chair  an- 
nounced the  meeting  ready  for  business. 

By  consent,  reading  the  minutes  of  last 
meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Potter  arose  and  said  that  he 
desired  to  make  a  personal  explanation.  A 
remark  which  he  had  made  at  the  previous 
meeting ,  "  that  the  photographers  of  this  city 
owe  a  duty  to  the  Photographers'  Associa- 
tion of  America,  as  well  as  to  themselves, 
and  should  not  allow  any  one  to  stand  be- 
tween them,"  was  not  intended  to  reflect 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America,  and  hoped  he  was 
not  so  understood. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Cadwallader,  said 
he  did  not  so  understand  it. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  com- 
mittees that  should  be  appointed,  and  the 
various  duties  to  be  assigned  to  each,  Mr. 
F.  M.  Lacy  moved  that  we  appoint  to-night 
a  committee  of  five,  to  be  known  as  a  re- 
ception committee,  with  power  to  add  to  its 
numbers,  and  that  the  selection  of  this  com- 
mittee be  made  by  the  chairman  of  this 
meeting.     Motion  adopted. 

The  President  named  the  following  gen- 
tlemen as  a  committee  on  reception :  Mr.  W. 
H.  Potter,  Mr.  L.  D.  Judkins,  Mr.  W. 
B.  Potts,  Mr.  F.  M.  Lacy,  and  Mr.  Q-. 
Koehler. 


This  committee  was  instructed  to  act  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  and  with  discretionary 
powers  to  assume  such  duties  as  may  prop- 
erly belong  to  it. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  call 
of  the  local  secretary. 

Henderson  George, 

Secretary. 

In  a  private  letter  recently  received  from 
Mr.  Joshua  Smith,  he  says:  "  I  am  glad  you 
treated  the  article  in  your  last  in  the  man- 
ner you  did,  and  hope  you  will  continue  to 
keep  the  Association  before  your  many 
readers.  The  officers  are  all  practical  pho- 
tographers, and  are  all  hard  at  work  for 
the  interest  of  the  coming  convention.  We 
are  at  present  engaged  in  getting  reduced 
rates  from  the  railroad.  We  have  secured 
special  rates  from  Chicago  to  Indianapolis 
and  return;  price,  $6.00.  We  shall  have 
a  special  train  from  here,  and  desire  that 
those  coming  from  thg  west  and  northwest 
should  concentrate  at  Chicago  and  join  us. 
We  expect  to  leave  here  on  Sunday,  the 
sixth  of  August.  It  is  hoped  that  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  Kew  York,  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville, and  St.  Louis  will  work  on  the  same 
plan  ;  it  would  make  it  more  pleasant  for  all. 

"Will  you  kindly  draw  attention  to  this 
matter,  calling  upon  the  fraternity  at  large 
to  unite." 


We  publish  the  following,  and  need 
scarcely  say  that  we  wish  all  success  to  the 
movement : 

Chicago,  April  25.  1882. 

In  response  to  my  circular  dated  10th 
instant,  inviting  your  co-operation  in  form- 
ing a  Dealers^  Association,  I  have  received 
replies  from  those  whose  names  are  affixed, 
all  joining  the  proposed  movement  in  the 
most  hearty  manner.  Several  have  urged 
an  early  meeting,  feeling  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  an  Association  should  have 
more  careful  deliberation  than  is  possible 
during  the  excitement  of  the  Photographers' 
Convention,  in  August,  and  that  any  benefit 
accruing  from  the  proposed  Association  and 
its  deliberations  should  be  immediate,  allow- 
ing for  such  features  to  take  shape  in  the 
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fall  catalogues  of  the  members.  I  have, 
therefore,  issued  this  Circular,  asking,  if  it 
is  your  pleasure,  that  the  meeting  be  called 
for  June  8th,  and  if  so,  your  preference  as 
to  place  of  meeting — Saratoga,  Niagara 
Falls,  or  Chicago  ?  all  these  points  being 
easily  reached,  and  low  rates  at  hotels  can 
be  secured  at  that  time.  Please  send  a 
prompt  reply,  that  proper  ari-angements  can 
be  made. 

Kespectfully  and  Fraternally, 
Gayton  a.  Douglass. 

List  of  names  approving  the  call  for  a 
meeting  to  organize  a  Dealers'  Association  : 

Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.;  Wilson,  Hood 
&  Co. ;  T.  H.  McCollin  ;  W.  F.  Ashe  ;  John 
Carbutt ;  G.  Gennert ;  J.  C.  Somerville ;  H. 
A.  Hyatt ;  H.  J.  Thompson  ;  Peck  Bros. ; 
Jordan  &  Sheen  ;  Elmer  &  Tenney  ;  Bach- 
rach  Bros.;  Blessing  Bros. ;  A.  M.  Harris  ; 
J.  E.  Beebe ;  J.  H.  Smith  ;  Cramer  &  Nor- 
den  ;  Zimmerman  Bros.;  Benj.  French  & 
Co. ;  A.  M.  Collins,  Son  &  Co.  ;  L.  W.  Sea- 
vey  ;  "Wolf  &  Cheney  ;  Francis  Hendricks  ; 
D.  Tucker  &  Co. ;  Mullett  Bros.  ;  W.  J. 
Hazenstab  ;  Allen  Bros.  ;  H.  Leiber  &  Co. ; 
A.  C.  Black  &  Co.  ;  Sargent,  Bowker  &  Co.; 
S.  T.  Blessing ;  G.  W.  Sittler ;  Crystal  Dry 
Plate  Co. ;  F.  F.  Indermill ;  D.  J.  Kyan ; 
W.  F.  Ashe ;  Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 

SUMMARY  OF  aUESTIONS. 

In  closing  the  series  of  articles  which  has 
appeared  for  the  last  five  months  under  the 
heading  of  "  Answers  to  Questions  to  the 
Craft,"  we  believe  that  it  will  be  both  useful 
and  interesting  to  analyze  and  compare  the 
opinions  which  have  reached  us  in  answer 
to  our  circular  letter. 

We  have  succeeded  in  doing  just  what  we 
wished  to  do  in  this  matter,  or  rather,  let  us 
say,  that  our  expectations  have  been  ex- 
ceeded in  the  kind  promptitude  with  which 
our  subscribers  have  responded  to  the  ques- 
tions asked,  and  that  they  have  in  most 
cases  dealt  with  the  practical  bearings  of  the 
subject,  which  is  precisely  what  we  desired. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  the  compara- 
tively short  time  that  the  gelatine  negative 
process  can  even  be  said  to  have  claimed  an 
existence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  still  shorter 


acquaintance  of  most  dark-room  operators 
with  it,  we  might  have  expected  a  wide  di- 
versity of  opinion  to  have  been  manifested 
in  the  various  answers  given  on  the  subject 
of  a  photographic  process  so  recently  intro- 
troduced.  But  this  has  not  been  the  case  ; 
in  fact,  the  similarity  of  the  answers  to  each 
other  has  been  often  surprising;  in  many 
cases  the  same  idea  expressed  in  other  words. 
That  this  would  not  have  been  so  some  years 
ago  in  the  early  days  of  the  wet  collodion 
process,  had  a  similar  series  of  questions 
been  addressed  to  the  readers  of  a  photo- 
graphicjournal,  is  very  certain.  And  why  ? 
Because  in  those  times  most  operators  them- 
selves prepared  every  solution  used  in  the 
dark-room,  thus  finding  themselves  com- 
pelled to  be  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
various  chemicals  used,  at  least  as  regarded 
their  sensible  properties,  mutual  reactions 
and  tests,  and  in  some  cases  their  manu- 
facture. In  fact,  a  knowledge  of  photo- 
graphic chemistry  was  then,  and  has  by  no 
means  ceased  to  be  at  the  present  day,  money 
in  the  pocket  of  the  photographer,  greater 
or  less  in  amount  according  to  his  knowl- 
edge. Naturally  then,  when  operators  had 
to  handle  at  least  half  a  dozen  chemicals 
where  now  they  do  one,  many  failures  were 
made,  and  many  curious  things  experienced 
by  those  following  the  thorny  paths  of  self- 
instruction,  as  many  were  perforce  neces- 
sitated to  do.  Opinions  were  widely  diflfer- 
ent  as  to  the  virtues  of  even  the  standard 
preparations  used  in  the  art.  The  most 
wonderful  properties  were  ascribed  to  cer- 
tain mixtures,  and  countless  numbers  of 
worthless  processes  hawked  about  every- 
where, the  sharpers  of  that  time,  just  like 
those  of  to-day,  knowing  that  their  best 
harvests  were  to  be  reaped  from  those  who 
preferred  remaining  in  ignorance,  rather 
than  make  any  effort  in  the  up-hill  work  of 
chemical  study,  which  requires  the  closest 
attention  to  details,  and  extreme  nicety. 
But  how  widely  different  is  the  condition  of 
things  at  the  present  time !  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  earnest  and  conscientious  operators  and 
scientific  photographers  recognize  just  the 
same  obligations  of  study  and  investigation 
that  they  did  in  the  days  just  referred  to, 
we  can  not  but  express  our  surprise — nay, 
amazement — that  there  are  probably  thous- 
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ands  now  in  the  first  flush  of  pleasurable 
excitement  over  the  success  of  their  d4hut 
in  the  photographic  art,  who  knew  little 
and  cared  less  for  the  camera  or  anything 
concerning  it  a  few  months  or  even  a  few 
weeks  ago.  It  is  beyond  question  that  we 
owe  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
photographers,  both  professional  and  ama- 
teur, directly  to  the  gelatino-bromide  pro- 
cess. For  the  very  fact  of  the  plates  being 
troublesome  and  difficult  to  prepare  to  those 
who  have  not  specially  prepared  themselves 
for  it,  both  by  study  and  by  the  outlay  of  a 
considerable  sum  for  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus, has  driven  the  manufacture  of  the 
plates  just  where  it  ought  to  be,  viz.,  into 
the  hands  of  specialists  who  can  aflPord  to 
give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  who  have  succeeded  in  putting  into 
our  hands  plates  that,  for  uniformity  and 
clean-working,  to  say  the  least,  are  unsur- 
passed in  the  world.  While  we  are  well 
aware  that  some  have  not  hesitated  to  regu- 
larly prepare  and  use  their  own  plates,  still 
they  are  in  the  minority  compared  to  the 
ones  who  use  a  commercial  plate. 

This,  then,  will  largely  account  for  our 
answers  being  less  at  variance  with  each 
other  than  we  might  have  expected. 

Out  of  the  seventeen  answers  published, 
we  remark  but  two  which  could  be  called 
inimical  to  the  gelatine  plate,  and  these  in- 
deed but  partially  so.  All  concur  in  the 
superior  rapidity  of  the  plates,  and  nearly 
all  upon  the  great  advantages  oflfered  by 
them  when  dealing  with  any  subject  where 
the  exposure  is  necessarily  curtailed  or  the 
light  deficient  in  actinic  power.  A  large 
majority  also  do  not  stop  here,  but  make 
liberal  use  of  expressions  of  satisfaction  and 
delight  at  the  ease  with  which  the  work  is 
now  accomplished,  and  freely  say  that  the 
failures  met  with  have  been  owing  princi- 
pally to  their  own  limited  knowledge  of  the 
process  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
must  be  worked,  if  success  is  to  be  hoped  for. 
The  failures  usually  mentioned  are  fogging, 
spots,  thinness  and  flatness  after  fixing,  and 
(in  a  few  cases)  uneven  coating.  The  fog 
arising^from  presence  of  actinic  light  either 
in  the  camera  or  dark  room  needs  mention 
only,  we  believe,  to  be  gotten  rid  of  at  once 
and  forever.  That  termed  yellow  or  green  fog 


is  probably  an  overdose  of  ammonia  in  the 
pyro  developer,  or,  in  the  case  of  ferrous 
oxalate,  either  a  developement  too  much 
pushed,  or  an  emulsion  wrong  in  the  first 
place.  The  fog  appearing  after  intensifica- 
tion can  be  almost  invariably  traced  to  the 
imperfect  removal  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
from  the  film,  the  same  pernicious  influence 
being  manifested  by  the  fixing  agent,  both 
upon  mercury  and  silver  intensifying. 

Thinness  and  fiatness  after  fixing  is  in 
most  cases  owing  to  over-exposure  and  un- 
der developement ;  but  to  those  who  are 
straining  after  the  maximum  of  rapidity, 
we  also  suggest  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
the  emulsion  itself  being  to  blame  here. 
A  gentleman  of  much  experience  recently 
quoted  a  case  to  us  where  a  sample  of  emul- 
sion was  tested  by  being  used  wet,  and  was 
found  perfectly  satisfactory  ;  the  same  emul- 
sion when  dry  plates  were  prepared  from  it 
gave  hopeless  fog.  We  have  had  plates 
which,  while  not  actually  fogging  under 
development,  remained  thin  in  spite  of  all 
treatment,  and  this  coupled  with  their  ultra 
sensitiveness  was  proof  of  an  over-cooked 
emulsion,  or,  at  all  events,  one  in  which  the 
reactions  had  passed  the  proper  point. 

We  are  much  gratified  to  note  that  frill- 
ing of  the  film,  which  threatened  to  be 
such  a  serious  drawback  to  the  gelatine  pro- 
cess on  its  first  introduction,  seems  to  have 
been  virtually  overcome  by  the  manufac- 
turers. It  is  only  mentioned  once  in  the 
whole  series  of  our  answers,  and,  even  there, 
is  not  specially  enlarged  upon  as  having 
caused  much  trouble. 

The  failures  caused  by  uneven  coating  of 
the  plates  have  only  been  alluded  to  in  two 
instances,  but  nothing  is  more  annoying  to 
a  neat  operator  than  to  find  his  plate  fault- 
less in  so  far  as  his  own  manipulation  is 
concerned,  but  lacking  in  the  very  desirable 
quality  of  even  density  throughout.  The 
practice  adopted  by  many  manufacturers  of 
coating  large  glasses  and  then  cutting  them 
down  to  the  required  size  has  much  to  do 
with  this,  for,  of  course,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
get  large  pieces  perfectly  flat  as  small  ones. 
Much  however,  will  depend  upon  the  skil- 
ful flowing  of  the  emulsion,  and  the  main- 
taining of  an  absolute  level  until  setting 
has  taken  place.     If  the  high  price  of  plate- 
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glass  did  not  preclude  its  general  employ- 
ment we  could  see  our  way  out  of  the  trouble 
very  easily,  but  as  this  would  give  those 
already  complaining  of  the  figures  on  the 
price  lists  still  more  ground  for  dissatisfac- 
tion, we  must  content  ourselves  with  asking 
the  special  attention  of  manufacturers  to 
this  important  matter. 

Mr.  Joshua  Smith,  of  Chicago,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Photographer's  Association  of 
America,  answers  the  question  on  the  dis- 
carding of  collodion  and  the  bath  very  per- 
tinently by  saying  that  he  uses  both  the 
emulsion  and  the  bath  for  the  respective 
work  which  they  are  capable  of  performing. 
And  this  is  undoubtedly  the  true  answer. 
Wet  collodion  is  and  will  remain  useful  for 
.  much  of  the  ordinary  work  done  by  pho- 
tographers, and  is  certainly  not  open  to  the 
objection  of  the  great  cost  of  plates  bought 
ready  prepared.  Half  of  the  total  number 
of  answers  speak  either  of  having  discarded 
the  bath  or  feeling  confident  of  the  ability 
to  do  so ;  some  do  not  commit  themselves 
upon  this  point,  having  probably  chosen  the 
safer  method  just  alluded  to ;  and  one  de- 
nies the  possibility  of  doing  so,  from  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  finished  negatives. 

The  fourth  question,  whether  more  artistic 
work  is  made  by  the  use  of  the  gelatine 
plate,  has  just  the  same  number  as  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  affirmative  side  (eight 
out  of  seventeen),  but  three  on  the  negative, 
who  stoutly  deny  the  advantages  of  gela- 
tine. This  seems  singular,  for  as  expres- 
sions of  face  and  certain  positions  of  body 
are  transitory,  that  plate  which  will  catch 
them  most  rapidly  will  beyond  question  be 
the  superior  one,  besides  its  capability  of 
awaiting  the  favorable  moment  without  the 
least  risk  of  spoiling,  as  a  wet  collodion  one 
would. 

Opinions  are  tolerably  unanimous  as  to 
the  fifth  and  sixth  questions ;  the  sitter 
naturally  being  pleased  with  a  short  ex- 
posure, but  not  caring  about  any  particular 
process  in  preference  to  another ;  but  in 
every  case  we  have  felt  encouraged  to  see 
the  testimony  borne  to  the  increased  appre- 
ciation of  painstaking  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  photographer ;  and  in  concluding  this 
article,  which  has  drawn  us  past  the  limits 
we  had  intended,  we  feel  that  this  increase 


of  the  appreciative  and  critical  quality  in 
the  patrons  of  the  photographic  art  is  a 
matter  upon  which  every  earnest  worker 
is  to  be  congratulated,  even  if  it  be  car- 
ried past  proper  bounds  in  a  few  rare  cases  ; 
for  as  long  as  there  is  this  spirit  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  the  members  of  the  photographic 
brotherhood  will  labor  to  satisfy  it ;  and 
such  a  labor  can  not  fail  to  carry  great  im- 
provement with  it.  That  this  will  un- 
doubtedly follow  is  evident  if  we  look  at  the 
flattering  answers  received  to  the  seventh 
question  upon  the  general  business  pros- 
pects for  the  year  1882. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  THE 
ERNS  OF  LURAY. 


CAV- 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  entirely 
successful  series  of  photographs  which  we 
have  seen  for  a  long  time  has  been  made  by 
our  townsman,  Mr.  C.  H.  James,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  caverns  of  Luray,  near  the 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Virginia. 

The  pictures  will  undoubtedly  do  much 
towards  creating  a  widespread  interest  in  this 
wonderful  natural  curiosity,  which  is  just 
'beginning  to  be  known,  but  which  offers, 
according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those 
who  have  visited  it,  a  richness  and  variety 
of  the  stalactite  and  stalagmite  formation 
unsurpassed  in  this  country,  besides  other 
features  peculiar  to  itself  alone. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  and  interesting 
conversation  with  Mr.  James,  we  expressed 
the  desire  of  sharing  what  we  heard  with 
our  readers;  to  which  he  very  readily  and 
kindly  assented. 

The  outfit  was  of  a  solid  and  practical 
character,  though  not  a  very  extensive  one, 
and  comprised  a  7  x  9  box  with  an  8-inch  Eoss 
portable  symmetrical  lens,  and  a  5x8 
stereo  box  with  two  sets  of  lenses,  the  most 
useful  being  a  pair  of  Dallmeyer's  quick- 
acting  4J-inch  single  view  lenses ;  the  shorter 
focus  doublets  being  found  to  give  rather 
too  much  angle,  and  to  work  too  slowly. 
A  notable  point  here  is  the  fact  that  almost 
all  the  exposures  were  made  with  the  small- 
est stops  of  both  the  lenses;  this  was  neces- 
sary from  the  long  reaches  comprising  both 
near  and  distant  objects,  both  of  which  had 
to  be  in  sharp  focus,  and  were  undoubtedly 
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more  trying  to  the  lenses  than  an  ordinary 
open  view  or  architectural  subject. 

Focussing  was  no  easy  matter,  and  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  lighted  candle 
set  upon  some  spot  carefully  chosen ;  the 
focus  being  drawn  upon  the  flame  itself. 

The  illumination  under  which  the  ex- 
posures were  made  was  furnished  by  the 
powerful  Thomson-Houston  electric  lights 
with  which  all  the  more  frequented  parts  of 
the  cave  are  supplied,  and  which  are  accom- 
panied by  a  telephone  wire  communicating 
with  the  engineer  in  his  room  at  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  mile  from  the  cave's 
mouth.  The  power  of  each  light  was  esti- 
mated at  three  thousand  candles,  and  in  all 
cases  where  the  character  of  the  subject  re- 
quired more  than  one  of  the  lamps,  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  in  the  management 
of  the  secondary  illumination ;  the  prin- 
cipal or  strongest  light  being  supplied  with 
a  screen  or  partial  reflector  of  white  paper 
immediately  behind  it,  so  that  the  light  was 
somewhat  broken  up  and  modified  in  char- 
acter and  devoid  of  the  extreme  harshness 
so  often  seen.  Mr.  James  attributes  much 
of  his  success,  particularly  the  delicate  half 
tone  in  which  his  negatives  abound,  to  this 
simple  plan.  The  secondary  lamps,  after 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  very  dark  spots, 
were  allowed  their  full  pow.er,  so  as  to  give 
all  the  detail  possible.  Mr.  James  spoke  of 
the  deceptive  appearance  of  the  electric 
light,  and  he  estimates  its  actinic  power  to 
be  fully  three  times  the  visual,  for  in  many 
cases  where  little  or  nothing  could  be  seen 
on  the  ground  glass  when  focussing,  a  com- 
paratively short  exposure  gave  negatives 
full  of  softness  and  gradation,  even  in  spots 
where  the  prevailing  colors  were  yellowish- 
brown  and  red. 

The  damp  atmosphere  of  the  cave  proved 
rather  trying  to  the  woodwork  of  the 
cameras,  and  at  first  the  lenses  showed  a 
tendency  to  sweat;  but  this  was  gotten  rid 
of  by  wrapping  them  up  in  a  thick  cloth 
while  above  ground,  and  after  descending 
letting  them  rest  for  fully  half  an  hour  be- 
fore undoing  the  parcel. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  gelatine 
dry  plates  were  used  exclusively.  Two  well- 
known  makes  were  taken,  and  a  pyrogallic 
acid     development     was     depended     upon 


throughout  to  the  exclusion  of  ferrous  ox- 
alate. The  sensitiveness  was  estimated  from 
six  to  ten  times  wet  collodion,  and  owing  to 
the  feeble  light,  after-intensification  was  re- 
sorted to  in  nearly  all  cases. 

Mr.  James  spoke  in   high  terms  of  Mr. 

Carbutt's  formulafor  developer  here  given  : 

No.  1. 

Pyrogallic  Acid,.  .         .       1  ounce. 

Bromide  of  Ammonium,      .       1  ounce. 

Citric  Acid,  .         .         .60  grains. 

Dissolved  in  10  ounces  of  water. 

No.  2. 
Aqua  Ammonia,  .         .     4  ounce. 

Water,  .         ...     2  ounces. 

These  are  stock  solutions. 

To  develop,  take  six  ounces  of  water, 
and  add  half  a  fluid  drachm  of  each  of  the 
above  stock  solutions,  and  if  more  density 
is  required  add  from  four  to  five  grains  ad- 
ditional dry  pyro.  The  citric  acid  is  of 
great  value  in  any  stock  solution  of  pyro 
in  preserving  it  clear  and  free  from  dis- 
coloration. The  plates  were  strengthened 
by  the  ordinary  formula  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  followed  by  ammonia,  but  Mr. 
James  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  laying 
the  plates  in  an  alum  and  citric  acid  bath 
before  applying  the  mercury,  otherwise 
stains  and  unevenness  are  sure  to  arise. 
This  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  value  of  alum 
as  a  hypo-eliminator. 

The  choice  of  subject  and  arrangement 
of  light  were  of  course  the  main  difficulties 
to  be  surmounted,  the  chemical  operations 
offering  nothing  remarkable.  And  that 
they  have  been  most  successfully  overcome, 
all  will  agree  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
looking  over  this  beautiful  collection  of 
nearly  forty  stereos  and  thirty  7x9  views 
which  were  brought  home  by  Mr.  James  as 
the  fruits  of  two  months'  labor  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth. 

"  I  have  taken  the  Philadelphia  Photog- 
rapher, Mosaics,  etc.,  for  the  last  five  years  ; 
also  allow  me  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Wilson,  for 
Photographies;  it  was  one  of  my  wedding 
presents  when  I  was  married,  and  I  would 
not  take  f  100  for  it  if  I  could  not  buy  an- 
other. 

"  Yours,  H.  McNeill. 

"  Fredonia,  N.  Y." 
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GELATINO-CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER 
PICTURES  BY  DEVELOPMENT  * 

From  the  earliest  days  of  photography, 
chloride  of  silver  has  been  most  largely  used 
in  the  production  of  photographs  ;  but  hith- 
erto very  little  has  been  done  in  developing 
the  latent  image  formed  by  the  action  of 
light  on  chloride  of  silver  films.  The  idea 
is  not,  however,  a  new  one.  I  have  brought 
for  your  inspection  some  fine  transparencies 
developed  on  collodio-chloride  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Nevtton,  President  of  the  Photographic 
Section  of  the  American  Institute,  New 
York.  These  beautiful  pictures  were  pre- 
sented to  me  in  America  in  the  year  1872 — 
just  ten  years  ago.  Since  that  time  others 
have  experimented  in  the  same  direction. 
Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley  has  from  time  to 
time  published  the  result  of  his  researches ; 
and  more  recently  Dr.  Eder  and  Captain 
Pizzighelli  have  given  details  of  their 
method  of  producing  diapositives  on  emul- 
sion plates  containing  chloride  of  silver  in 
combination  with  gelatine.  The  same  gen- 
tlemen have  also  shown  at  Vienna,  and  at 
the  recent  tcv^hnical  exhibition  in  this  build- 
ing, a  series  of  beautiful  transparencies 
which  were  universally  admired.  As  these 
pictures  seem  to  have  awakened  considera- 
ble interest  in  the  process  by  which  they 
were  produced,  I  propose  this  evening  to 
demonstrate  the  method  of  producing  trans- 
parencies on  gelatino-chloride  plates,  and  to 
describe  certain  modifications  in  the  devel- 
opment which  I  have  found  to  give  the  best 
results. 

Por  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  the 
following  simple  formula  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired : 


Gelatine, 
Cold  water, 
Nitrate  of  Silver,     . 
Distilled  Water, 
Chloride  of  Ammonium, 
Water, 


300  grains. 

4  ounces. 
240  grains. 

2  ounces. 
100  grains. 

4  ounces. 


Mix  the  above  in  three  separate  vessels, 
allow  the  gelatine  to  soak  for  ten  minutes, 
and  warm  all  the  solutions  to  about  120°  P. 

*  A  communication  to  the  South  London  Pho- 
tographic Society. 


Now  add  the  silver  to  the  gelatine,  and 
immediately  afterwards  add  the  chloride. 
Emulsify  at  the  same  temperature  for  about 
an  hour ;  then  allow  the  emulsion  to  set. 
Pass  through  canvas,  and  wash  in  running 
water  for  some  hours  in  the  usual  way. 
When  washed  and  dissolved  by  gentle  heat 
the  emulsion  will  be  ready  for  coating  the 
plates.  The  glass  chosen  should  be  as  thin 
and  flat  as  possible,  to  ensure  contact  in 
printing  from  the  negative.  The  dried  film 
should  appear  pure  white  by  reflected  light, 
and  of  an  orange  tint  by  transmitted  light. 
The  latter  color  is  owing  to  the  chloride  of 
silver  being  held  in  an  extremely  fine  state 
of  division. 

With  regard  to  the  sensitiveness  of  these 
plates,  I  have  found  them  at  least  a  hun- 
dred times  less  sensitive  than  ordinary  gela- 
tino-bromide  plates.  The  time  of  exposure 
will  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the 
color  desired  in  the  transparency  and  the 
strength  of  the  developer.  With  a  moder- 
ately strong  developer  an  exposure  of  two 
or  three  seconds  to  diffused  light  under  an 
ordinary  negative  will  give  all  the  detail. 

The  developer  I  use  is  a  modification  of 
Dr.  Eder's  formula  and  that  of  Captain  Ab- 
ney.     A  stock  solution  is  made  as  follows : 


Citric  Acid, 

5  ounces 

Distilled  Water, 

.       20        " 

Strong  Ammonia,     . 

2       " 

The  heat  produced  by  the  addition  of  the 
ammonia  will  cause  the  crystals  of  citric 
acid  rapidly  to  dissolve.  As  soon  as  the 
mixture  is  sufficiently  cooled  the  solution  is 
ready,  and  will  keep  a  long  time.  When 
required  for  use,  mix  three  parts  of  the 
above  solution  with  one  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary ferrous-oxalate  developer  freshly  made, 
by  adding  one  part  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron  to  three  parts  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash. 
Now  add  to  each  ounce  of  the  mixture  two 
to  three  drops  of  a  twenty-grain  solution  of 
bromide  of  potassium. 

This  will  form  a  very  powerful  developer 
for  the  gelatino-chloride  plates,  and  with  a 
moderately  short  exposure  will  give  a  rich 
purple  tone  to  the  transparency.  Por  a  pure 
black  tone  expose  less  time  and  use  equal 
parts  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  and  citrate  of 
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ammonia  solutions,  with  an  extra  drop  or 
two  of  restrainer,  if  required.  If  much 
warmer  tones  are  desired,  six  or  eight  parts 
of  the  citrate  solution  should  be  used  to  one 
part  of  the  ferrous  oxalate.  Any  shade  of 
color  may  be  obtained,  from  jet  black  to 
bright  ruby  red  ;  but  with  the  weaker  de- 
veloper it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
exposure  considerably.  For  instance ;  to 
obtain  the  ruby  color,  two  or  three  times  the 
exposure  will  be  required  than  for  the  black 
tones  with  the  stronger  developer.  In  this 
way  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  tones  may 
be  produced  at  will ;  but  the  great  advan- 
tage of  this  method  of  development  con- 
sists in  the  very  great  latitude  allowed  in 
the  exposure.  When  working  by  daylight 
and  with  negatives  of  different  degrees  of 
densitjf  it  is  practically  impossible  to  be  sure 
of  getting  the  correct  exposure  except  by 
repeated  trials,  unless  the  developer  can  be 
regulated  to  suit  the  exposure  given.  By 
my  method  this  is  easily  done.  I  make 
three  or  more  portions  of  developer  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  energy  ;  that  is,  containing 
a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  ferrous 
oxalate.  Should  the  transparency  appear 
under-exposed  the  developer  is  at  once 
poured  off  and  the  development  completed 
and  all  the  details  brought  out  with  a  more 
energetic  solution.  In  the  case  of  over-ex- 
posure the  operations  are  reversed.  This 
power  of  correcting  under-  or  over-exposure 
in  the  development  of  pictures  on  chloride 
of  silver  has  not  hitherto  been  obtained  by 
any  known  method  ;  and  I  think  I  may  ven- 
ture to  assert  that,  without  the  power  of 
compensating  for  errors  in  exposure,  the 
process  of  printing  by  development  on  chlo- 
ride of  silver,  however  beautiful  in  some  of 
its  results,  would  be  practically  useless. 
With  regard  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
developer,  I  find  that  after  being  mixed  it 
gradually  but  slowly  loses  its  energy,  other- 
wise keeping  in  perfect  condition  for  several 
weeks.  It  can,  however,  at  any  time  be  re- 
stored'to  any  desired  strength  by  adding  the 
proper  proportion  of  freshly  made  ferrous- 
oxalate  developer,  as  in  the  first  instance. 

With  regard  to  the  utility  of  this  really 
beautiful  process,  I  think  few  will  question 
its  superiority  for  the  production  of  the 
most   exquisite   transparencies   for   lantern 


slides  or  for  making  enlarged  negatives. 
There  is,  however,  another  application  of 
the  process  which  may  eventually  prove  of 
far  greater  importance :  I  allude  to  the  rapid 
production  of  silver  prints  on  paper  by  de- 
velopment, instead  of  the  present  slow  pro- 
cess of  printing  out  under  the  negative.  I 
have  already  made  a  few  experiments  in 
this  direction,  and  from  the  results  I  have 
already  obtained  I  should  judge  that  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  process  I  have  de- 
scribed to  you  to-night  will  prove  in  time 
the  quick  printing  process  of  the  future. — 
Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography. 


SPOTS    ON    WASHED    EMULSION 
PLATES. 

Captain  Abney  in  his  new  work  on 
emulsions  (noticed  on  page  178),  states  that 
he  believes  the  cause  of  transparent  spots  in 
the  washed  collodion  emulsion  film  to  be 
owing  simply  to  the  absence  of  a  preserva- 
tive, and,  further,  that  plates  exposed  within 
three  or  four  days  after  preparation  will  be 
free  from  them,  even  if  no  preservative  be 
used.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  an  un- 
washed emulsion  film,  or  bath  plate, 
with  a  preservative,  rarely  or  never  shows 
the  peculiar  round  hole  with  a  central 
nucleus  so  well  known  to  all  who  have 
worked  washed  emulsion.  But  we  can  not 
in  any  wise  agree  with  Captain  Abney,  as 
to  the  application  of  a  preservative  being 
a  certain  cure  for  the  trouble.  On  repeated 
occasions  we  have  dipped  the  plate  after 
coating  with  a  washed  emulsion  into  a  dish 
of  preservative,  without  more  time  elapsing 
than  was  necessary  for  the  proper  setting  of 
the  film,  and  after  drying  exposed  it  side  by 
side  with  those  simply  dried  off  in  the  usual 
manner  with  no  difference  as  to  the  spots. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  detect  the 
slightest  protective  influence  from  the 
presence  of  the  preservative  when  applied 
to  a  washed  emulsion,  so  that  we  were 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever 
formed  the  spots  was  either  floating  free  in 
the  emulsion  at  the  time  of  coating  in  a  form 
that  resisted  the  most  careful  filtration,  or 
that  it  was  deposited  on  the  plate  in  the  in- 
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terval  between  coating  and  drying,  or  lastly 
that  it  was  some  foreign  matter  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  glass  that  had  remained  in  spite 
of  the  cleaning.  After  an  extended  expe- 
rience in  the  preparation  of  washed  collo- 
dion emulsion  plates,  both  in  well-appointed 
dark-rooms,  and  in  other  localities  just  the 
opposite,  where  dust  in  all  its  varieties  and 
forms  poured  itself  upon  ourselves  and  our 
plates,  we  believe,  that  while  there  is  no 
radical  cure  for  this  pest  and  bane  of  the 
travelling  photographer,  that  still  a  careful 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  surface  of 
the  glass  will  do  much  to  help  matters  and 
sometimes  remove  the  trouble  entirely.  A 
good  piece  of  plate  glass  cleaned  in  weak 
nitric  acid,  and  polished  off  with  French 
chalk,  will  often  show  no  spots,  while  a  com- 
moner kind  merely  cleaned  with  tripoli  and 
alcohol,  and  polished  with  paper  or  a  chamois 
skin,  will  be  almost  sure  to,  even  in  spite  of 
the  most  careful  brushing  off  with  the 
camel's-hair  brush.  An  instructive  experi- 
ment, showing  what  a  fine  surface  is  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  the  French  chalk  as 
compared  to  any  other,  may  be  made  by 
holding  a  plate  so  cleaned  at  an  acute  angle 
in  the  full  light  of  the  sun  near  a  window; 
the  motes  and  specks  of  dust  will  be  seen  to 
fall  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  and  bounce 
along  until  they  finally  fall  off,  proving 
that  the  surface  of  the  glass  is  so  smooth 
and  polished  that  they  will  not  adhere  as 
they  do  to  an  ordinary  surface.  A  rather 
rapid  drying  of  the  film  will  also  be  found 
to  be  of  great  benefit.  In  our  own  prac- 
tice, we  always  use,  when  away  from  home, 
a  flat  sheet  of  copper  of  convenient  size, 
mounted  on  three  folding  legs  at  the  proper 
height  above  a  powerful  spirit-lamp.  As 
soon  as  the  plates  are  coated,  and  well  set, 
they  are  held  within  a  few  inches  of  this 
hot  copper  and  carefully  moved  about  so  as 
to  expose  all  parts  of  the  film  equally  to  the 
heat,  and  prevent  drying  marks,  the  plates 
being  turned  film  side  down.  Plates  so  pre- 
pared do  not  show  spots  nor  insensitive 
patches,  particularly  if  they  are  laid  down 
on  the  hot  copper  for  a  few  seconds  after 
being  dried,  and  thoroughly  heated  through 
so  as  to  ensure  absolute  desiccation.  We 
are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  preserva- 
tive has  nothing  to  do  with  the  transparent 


spots  in  question,  and  the  time  elapsing  be- 
tween preparation  and  exposure  also  little 
or  nothing,  for  every  emulsion  worker  can 
quote  many  instances  where  spots  have  ap- 
peared on  plates  coated  within  the  hour. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Photographic  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia.— Minutes  of  the  regular  meeting  held 
Wednesday  evening.  May  3,  1882.  The 
President,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Bates,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

Mr.  Barrington,  of  the  Excursion  Com- 
mittee, reported  that  they  offered  the  choice 
of  two  routes.  One  on  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  from  Georgetown  to  Cumber- 
land, a  distance  of  about  200  miles.  The 
other  on  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide-Water 
Canal,  from  Columbia  to  Havre  de  Grace, 
a  distance  of  45  miles,  making  McCall's 
Ferry  a  headquarters.  The  time  to  be  oc- 
cupied in  either  case  to  be  one  week. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  decided  to 
adopt  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  route,  and 
to  start  on,  or  about.  May  22d.  Upon 
calling  the  roll,  eleven  members  signified 
their  intention  of  participating. 

Messrs.  John  G.  Bullock,  Chas.  H.  Mann, 
and  Kobert  S.  Eedfield,  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Wood  read  an  interesting  and  humor- 
ous paper  on  the  camera  and  its  peculiari- 
ties. 

Mr.  Partridge  exhibited  a  number  of  7x9 
pictures,  of  various  views  in  the  caverns  of 
Luray,  Va.,  made  by  Mr.  C.  H.  James. 
These  pictures  were  all  made  on  gelatine 
plates  by  means  of  the  electric  light,  and 
with  exposures  varying  from  one  to  four 
hours.  The  great  amount  of  detail,  espe- 
cially in  the  shadows,  and  the  faithful  ren- 
dering of  the  great  beauties  of  this  won- 
derful freak  of  Nature,  made  these  photo- 
graphs especially  interesting. 

Mr.  Browne  exhibited  a  novel  form  of 
spirit-level,  adapted  to  photographic  use, 
the  glass  containing  the  liquid  being  en- 
closed in  a  circular  brass  case  one  inch  in 
diameter.  Also  a  small  camera  and  lens 
for  plates  2  inches  by  2^  inches,  together 
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with  negatives  made  with  it  and  11x14  en- 
largements from  them. 
On  motion,  adjourned. 

C.  E.  Pancoast, 

Secretary. 

Boston  Society  of  Amateur  Photog- 
raphers.— A  regular  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety was  held  at  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, on  April  25th,  President,  W.  T. 
Brigham,  in  the  chair.  The  records  of  the 
last  meeting  read  and  approved. 

Messrs.  J.  P.  Whiting,  H.  M.  Pope,  E. 
Milliken,  and  R.  N.  Cutler,  were  elected  to 
membership. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  Ernest 
Edwards,  of  the  Heliotype  Company,  who 
communicated  the  results  of  some  recent  ex- 
periments of  his  own  in  the  preparation  of 
gelatine  emulsion  dry-plates,  which  excited 
much  interest.  Mr.  Edwards  said  that  it 
had  long  seemed  to  him  that  the  ordinary 
process  of  producing  dry-plates  was  open  to 
many  objections,  and  that  it  was  so  complex 
that  there  was  always  great  uncertainity  as 
to  the  result.  He  exhibited  three  plates. 
The  first  of  these  was  soated  with  a  yellow- 
ish film,  which  was  insensitive  to  light,  but 
which  could  be  made  sensitive  by  soaking 
in  cold  water.  The  second  was  a  plate  that 
had  been  made  sensitive  in  this  way,  and 
the  third  was  a  plate  which,  having  been 
thus  made  sensitive,  had  been  exposed  under 
a  negative  to  the  action  of  gaslight  for 
three  seconds,  and  then  developed  with  ox- 
alate, producing  an  excellent  transparent 
positive.  The  points  gained  by  this  process 
were  that  the  emulsion  was  made  and  the 
plates  coated  wholly  by  daylight,  and  that 
the  ordinary  and  tedious  process  of  washing 
to  get  rid  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
nitrate  of  potash  and  other  objectionable 
elements,  was  dispensed  with.  Mr.  Edwards 
described  the  process  in  detail  as  follows: 

"  I  dissolve  twenty-four  grains  of  bromide 
of  potassium  and  thirty  grains  of  gelatine 
in  one-half  ounce  of  water,  raised  to  and 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  100°  Fahr. 
Next  I  dissolve  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  two  drachms  of  water,  adding 
liquor  ammonia  until  the  black  precipitate 
formed  is  re-dissolved,  the  amount  of  liquor 
ammonia   added    being    thirty-five    drops. 


This  ammonio-nitrate  solution  is  then  added 
to  the  bromized  gelatine  solution  first  named, 
and  the  two  thoroughly  mixed  by  agitation. 
To  this  is  added  a  solution  of  twenty  grains 
of  bichromate  of  potash  in  one-half  ounce 
of  water,  and  finally,  two  drachms  of  al- 
cohol, raised  to  a  temperature  of  100°  Fahr., 
are  added  to  the  mixture.  All  these  opera- 
tions are  conducted  by  daylight.  Next,  still 
working  bj'  daylight,  the  plates  are  coated 
by  pouring,  and  laid  aside  to  set  and  dry. 
When  dry,  one  of  them  is  taken  into  a  dark 
closet,  soaked  in  cold  water,  face  downward, 
for  about  an  hour,  the  water  being  changed 
several  times,  and  then  removed  from  the 
water  and  dried  in  the  dark.  It  is  then  ex- 
posed under  the  negative  and  developed, 
with  the  result  above  given.  The  action  of 
the  bichromate  is  to  render  the  bromide  of 
silver  insensitive  while  it  is  present.  The 
washing  removes  not  only  this  bichromate, 
but  also  takes  out  the  free  nitrate  and  the 
nitrate  of  potash,  the  thin  film  being  the 
best  possible  form  in  which  the  gelatine  can 
be  presented  for  washing.  All  necessity  for 
'  cooking  '  the  gelatine  is  done  away  with 
by  the  use  of  the  ammonia  nitrate. 

"  I  recommend  that  in  making  plates  by 
this  process  they  be  washed  as  soon  as  they 
are  '  set,'  without  allowing  them  to  dry,  as  in 
this  way  any  effect  that  the  light  might  have 
on  the  bichromated  gelatine  is  avoided." 

The  importance  of  this  new  departure  in 
the  method  of  preparing  dry-plates  can  only 
be  appreciated  bj-  those  who  have  made 
them  by  the  old  method,  which  requires  all 
the  operations  of  mixing,  "cooking,"  wash- 
ing, coating,  and  drying  to  be  carried  on  in 
a  room  so  dark  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
operator  to  clearly  see  what  he  is  doing. 
With  properly  constructed  washing  and 
drying  boxes  plates  may,  by  Mr.  Edwards' 
method,  be  made  in  large  quantities  much 
more  rapidly  and  at  much  less  cost  than  by 
the  method  now  in  vogue.  It  is  hoped  that 
others  will  experiment  upon  it,  and  make 
public  the  results  of  their  investigations. 

After  those  present  had  examined  the 
plates  shown  by  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Marshall, 
a  well-known  professional  who  uses  only 
dry-plates  in  his  studio,  developed  a  few 
plates  that  had  been  brought  in  by  mem- 
bers, using  the  oxalate  developer.     As  most 
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of  these  plates  had  been  over-timed  Mr. 
Marshall  demonstrated  that  over-  as  well  as 
under-exposed  plates  can  be  treated  success- 
fully with  the  oxalate  as  well  as  the  pyro 
developer,  by  increasing  the  iron  or  adding 
bromide. 

The  meeting,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  which  the  Society  ever  held, 
then  adjourned. 

John  H.  Thurston, 

Secretary. 

The  Microscopical  Society.  —  Last 
evening  there  was  quite  a  good  attendance 
at  the  hall  of  the  Microscopical  Society  to 
listen  to  the  address  of  Mr.  John  Carbutt, 
of  Philadelphia,  upon  the  subject  of  Photo- 
micrography. A  number  of  scientific  gen- 
tlemen from  Philadelphia  were  present. 
Mr.  Carbutt  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  State  Microscopical  So- 
ciety, and,  besides  his  interest  in  microscopy, 
he  is  also  well  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  skilful  photographer,  and  one  who 
has  done  so  much  toward  the  popularizing 
of  the  dry-plate  process.  In  his  lecture  of 
last  evening  he  spoke  of  the  peculiar  adapta- 
bility of  the  dry  plates  to  the  wants  of  the 
microscopist,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
sensitiveness,  and  the  fact  that  they  can  be 
so  easily  manipulated  even  by  those  without 
previous  experience.  The  arrangement  used 
for  photographing  was  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity  and  inexpensive  character.  It 
consisted  of  a  board  about  four  feet  long, 
with  a  ledge  around  it  in  which  was  fitted 
a  sliding  block  to  which  the  camera  was  at- 
tached, another  for  the  microscope,  and  one 
for  the  lantern,  all  adjusted  to  a  proper 
height.  The  microscope  was  attached  to 
the  camera  by  means  of  a  rubber  sleeve  con- 
necting with  a  conical  tube  about  fourteen 
inches  long.  The  lantern  used  was  in- 
vented by  the  lecturer,  and  is  really  a  inul- 
ium  in  parvo,  for,  while  it  gives  an  unusu- 
ally brilliant  light  for  photo-micrographic 
purposes,  it  at  the  same  time  furnishes  a  per- 
fectly safe  light  to  develop  plates  by. 

With  a  two-inch  Bausch  &  Lomb  objec- 
tive, and  an  exposure  of  two  minutes,  a 
negative  was  taken  from  a  spider's  foot. 
With  the  same  objective,  and  an  exposure 
of  one  minute  and  a  quarter,  one  was  also 


taken  from  a  sheep  tick,  "B"  plates  being 
used  in  both  instances.  The  shorter  ex- 
posure in  the  latter  case  was  in  consequence 
of  the  object  being  much  less  dense  and 
yellow.  Upon  being  developed,  both  plates 
showed  that  the  exposure  had  been  correct, 
every  detail  being  fully  brought  out.  Ee- 
moving  the  microscope,  the  process  of 
making  positives  for  the  magic  lantern  was 
then  shown,  and  attracted  all  by  its  sim- 
plicity. A  negative  being  placed  in  the 
printing-frame,  the  lantern  was  closed  so  as 
to  emit  only  red  light. 

An  "A"  plate  was  then  laid  upon  the 
negative  and  the  frame  closed.  A  door  ot 
the  lantern  was  then  opened  so  as  to  emit 
the  full  light  of  the  flame,  and  the  plate 
exposed  twelve  seconds.  The  door  being 
closed,  and  the  room  again  illuminated  only 
by  red  light,  the  positive  was  then  developed 
and  afterwards  shown  upon  the  screen  by 
means  of  a  sciopticon. 

At  the  conclusion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Mr.  Carbutt  for  his  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive  address. 

By  request,  Dr.  Eobinson  will  address  the 
Society  on  Thursday  evening,  June  1,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  "Microscope  in  Medi- 
cine." 

On  the  evening  of  May  25th,  the  Third 
Annual  Soiree  of  the  Society  will  be  held 
at  Morgan's  Hall,  when  it  is  expected  that 
the  societies  of  West  Chester  and  Lancaster 
will  be  present,  also  the  Biological  Section 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia.  —  Camden  {N.  J.)  Post,  of 
May  5th. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Photography  with  Emulsions.  A  treat- 
ise on  the  Theory  and  Practical  Working 
of  Gelatine  and  Collodion  Emulsion  Pro- 
cesses. By  Captain  W.  De  W.  Abney, 
K.  E.,  F.  K.  S.  New  York,  Scovill  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  1882. 

It  is  again  our  pleasurable  duty  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  text-book 
quite  exhaustive  in  its  special  department. 
Any  one  who  has  watched  the  wonderful 
growth  and  development  of  the  emulsion 
process  will  understand  that  a  work  bear- 
ing the  above  title  must  stand  far  before  the 
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average,  if  it  even  touches  upon  the  princi- 
pal matters  connected  with  such  a  subject  as 
emulsion  photography ;  but  when  a  book  of 
the  modest  proportions  and  comprehensive 
title  of  the  one  now  before  us  really  proves 
on  perusal  to  be  as  exhaustive  and  able  as 
this  one,  we  feel  that  it  is  a  work  unique 
of  its  kind. 

The  first  dozen  pages  are  occupied  with 
general  and  theoretical  considerations  which 
will  probably  interest  the  experimental 
chemist,  or  man  of  science,  rather  than  the 
working  photographer  or  even  the  profes- 
sional plate-maker,  unless  he  be  more  than 
usually  fond  of  abstruse  chemical  problems. 
After  a  short  chapter  on  the  theory  of  the 
alkaline  and  ferrous-oxalate  developers, 
practical  matters  are  immediately  entered 
upon,  full  directions  being  given  for  the 
convenient  fitting  up  of  the  dark  room,  its 
illumination,  the  drying-box,  etc. 

A  detailed  account  of  collodion  emulsion 
then  follows,  every  separate  stage  of  the 
process  being  carefully  treated,  and  inter- 
esting matters  now  and  then  alluded  to 
which  have  already  passed  into  the  history 
of  the  collodion  emulsion  process.  Col- 
lodio-chloride  and  moist  emulsions  are  not 
forgotten,  and  a  chapter  on  failures  and  de- 
fects brings  us  to  the  introductory  remarks 
on  gelatine  emulsions.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  is  given  up  to  the  consideration  of 
the  gelatine  negative  process  in  the  fullest 
manner ;  many  ditferent  formu]a3  from  the 
best  authorities  being  given,  compared,  an- 
alyzed and  criticised,  and  a  special  chapter 
devoted  to  the  failures  peculiar  to  the  gela- 
tine film.  The  appendix  contains  remarks 
on  distillation,  lists  for  the  traveller,  etc. 

The  following  soundly  sensible  remarks, 
which  we  commend  to  the  especial  attention 
of  our  readers,  are  quoted  from  the  chapter 
introductory  to  gelatine  emulsions  :  "The 
only  fair  way  of  settling  the  value  of  a  pro- 
cess is  for  the  individual  to  try  the  experi- 
ments himself,  and  form  his  own  judgment ; 
but  if  the  reader  has  a  process  with  which 
he  is  thoroughly  satisfied,  we  advise  him  to 
keep  to  it,  and-jiot  waste  his  time  or  energy 
in  following  out  more  elaborate,  but  perhaps 
less  successful,  processes." 

"A  pertinent  question  for  every  one  to 
ask  himself  is,  as  to  whether  a  very  rapid 


process  is  always  a  desideratimi.  Por  our 
own  part,  we  unhesitatingly  say  it  is  not. 
For  transient  effects  in  a  landscape,  for  in- 
stantaneous views,  or  for  portraiture  in  dull 
weather,  rapid  plates  are  useful  adjuncts, 
but  nothing  more.  We  believe  that  finer 
pictures,  more  mellow  and  thruthful,  are 
usually  produced  by  the  slower  plates,  be 
they  collodion  or  gelatine." 

Die  Bromsilber-Gtelatike,  von  Dr.  Paul 
E.  Liesegang.     Diisseldorf,  1882. 

This  practical  and  handy  little  brochure 
will  doubtless  meet  with  much  favor  among 
those  conversant  with  the  German  language. 
Not  aiming  to  be  the  exhaustive  work  no- 
ticed above,  it  still  gives  most  useful  in- 
formation upon  all  points  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  the  emulsion  and  plates, 
and  an  elaborate  chapter  on  failures.  The 
first  few  pages,  among  other  matters  of  his- 
torical interest,  contain  an  account  of  how 
Mr.  Kennett,  of  England,  had  well-nigh 
abandoned  the  hope  of  making  a  gelatine 
negative  free  from  fog.  He  was  advised  by 
his  son  to  prepare  and  develop  a  plate  in 
absolute  darkness,  and  doing  so  succeeded 
for  the  first  time.  By  carefully  admitting 
orange-yellow  light  to  the  dark-room,  he 
finally  succeeded  to  his  satisfaction. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  COPPER. 

Our  learned  co-worker,  Major  Water- 
house,  sends  us  from  Calcutta  the  following 
brief  description  of  a  new  process  of  photog- 
raphy on  copper,  to  be  used  by  engravers. 

A  polished  copper-plate  is  silvered  in  the 
usual  way  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
silver.  It  is  then  sensitized  in  a  bath  of 
bromide  of  copper  at  five  per  cent.,  dried 
and  exposed  for  one  or  two  seconds  under  a 
negative  or  positive,  as  the  case  may  be. 
It  is  then  developed  with  oxalate  of  iron  or 
pyrogallic  acid,  exactly  as  is  done  with  dry 
gelatine  plates.  If  the  exposure  has  been 
sufficient  an  imageof  great  vigor  is  obtained; 
it  is  useless  to  fix  it,  but  the  image  becomes 
more  clear  and  brilliant  if  it  is  treated  with 
a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 
If  it  is  fixed  in  an  old  bath  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  containing  silver,  an  image  is  ob- 
tained very  similar  to  a  daguerrotype.      It 
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is  also  possible  to  obtain  impressions  in  tbe 
camera  with  an  exposure  three  or  four  times 
longer  than  if  collodion  plates  were  used. 

Major  Waterhoiise  adds  to  this  interesting 
communication  that  he  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  thoroughly  experiment  with  this 
process.  But  already,  such  as  he  gives  it, 
it  is  well  calculated  to  prove  very  useful  to 
engravers.— P«?-i.s  Moniteur  de  la  Photog- 
raphie. 

A  PARAGRAPH  on  page  188  calls  attention 
to  the  efforts  being  made  by  a  French 
Photographic  Society  to  obtain  two  impor- 
tant modifications  of  the  existing  laws  of 
the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  photographic 
brotherhood.  The  latest  number  of  the 
Moniteur  de  la  Photographie,  a  well-estab- 
lished journal  of  which  our  friend  M.  Leon 
Vidal  is  the  director,  surprises  us  with  the 
announcement  that  already  one  of  these 
projects  has  been  carried  out,  and  that  now 
any  one  desiring  to  take  any  package  whose 
contents  are  of  a  character  to  which  daj^- 
light  is  destructive  or  hurtful,  through  the 
custom  house,  may  demand  that  the  exami- 
nation be  conducted  in  a  dark  room  with 
suitable  light.  The  Moniteur  briefly  adds, 
"  we  owe  this  step  in  advance  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Chambre  Syndicale,  and  to  the  con- 
ciliatory and  just  spirit  of  our  Chief  Direc- 
tor of  the  Custom  House." 

Those  who  pass  their  lives  working  in  one 
place  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  satisfaction 
with  which  this  new  regulation  will  be 
hailed  by  the  army  of  travelling  photog- 
raphers with  which  Europe  is  always  filled. 
Nor  would  the  full  value  of  it  have  been 
felt  to  the  same  degree  in  the  days  when 
the  travelling  outfit  consisted  of  articles 
which  would  bear  examination  by  day- 
light, as  it  is  now,  when  probably  a  ma- 
jority of  those  travelling  with  the  camera 
have  with  them  a  larger  or  smaller  stock 
of  prepared  plates  to  which  daylight  would 
be  fatal,  and  any  examination  at  the  hands 
of  the  custom  house  authorities,  roughly 
conducted,  subject  them  to  much  loss  and 
perhaps  nullify  the  object  of  the  trip. 

To  what  then  has  such  a  marked  advance 
in  the  photographic  world  been  owing? 
And  what  gave  it  the  first  impetus  and  kept 
it  moving  until  a  successful  result  was  at- 


tained ?  And  we  answer  the  resolute  and  con- 
certed action  of  a  body  of  men  working  for 
the  common  good  of  the  calling. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  signs 
of  unusual  activity  among  the  photographic 
societies  this  year.  One  of  our  German  ex- 
changes contains  the  notice  of  the  eleventh 
out-door  meeting  of  the  German  Photo- 
graphic Union,  to  be  held  at  the  town  of 
Eisenach,  in  Thuringia,  on  the  22d,  23d, 
and  24th  of  August  next.  Certainly  no 
better  place  could  have  been  chosen  for  the 
purpose  named.  In  a  comparatively  cen- 
tral part  of  the  country,  easily  accessible  by 
rail,  with  plenty  of  hotel  accommodations 
and  conveyances ;  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
on  which  stands  the  famous  castle  of  the 
Wartburg  where  Luther  translated  the 
Bible,  and  whose  history  reaches  back  to  the 
semi-fabulous  times  of  Saint  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,  and  the  minnesingers — in  such  a 
position,  and  with  such  surroundings,  it 
cannot  fail  to  attract  a  full  attendance  of  the 
members  of  the  Union,  if  only  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  trip;  but  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
the  very  best  material  here  for  out-door 
photography  we  ourselves  could  testify, 
having  spent  delightful  days  in  wandering 
about  those  historic  spots  with  our  camera, 
and  securing  photographic  mementos  of 
places  familiar  to  us  by  name  for  years,  and 
which  we  had  travelled  far  to  see. 

And  we  remark  with  pleasure,  that  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  holds 
one  of  its  out-door  meetings,  or  rather  ex- 
cursions, this  year.  The  route  chosen  is  a 
most  attractive  one,  and  takes  the  members 
first  to  Washington,  and  then  by  canal  to 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  a  distance  of  more 
than  two  hundred  miles,  past  Harper's  Ferry 
and  other  spots  made  famous  during  the  re- 
bellion. The  ground  passed  over  is  quite 
new,  and  affords  fine  opportunities  for  pho- 
tographing. The  time  occupied  by  the  trip 
will  be  about  a  week,  and  a  comfortable 
steam  yacht  containing  ample  cabin  accom- 
modation in  case  of  storm,  and  complete 
requisites  for  cooking,  etc.,  etc.,  has  been 
placed  at  the  Society's  disposal  for  the  trip. 
At  the  time  of  our  writing,  every  one  of 
the  members  whose  engagements  permit 
him  to  join  in  the  trip,  which  bids  fair  to  be 
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the  most  successful  and  pleasant  one  ever 
taken  by  the  Society,  is  busily  engaged  with 
his  cameras  and  tripods,  and  either  buying 
or  making  the  plates  he  expects  to  use. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  stir  and  bustle 
of  the  preparations  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Photographer's  Association  of  America,  at 
Indianapolis.  We  notice  that  Mr.  Bum- 
ble's circular  to  the  foreign  photographic 
societies  asking  for  co-operation  with  the 
exhibition  of  pictures,  has  been  favorably 
reported  upon  by  several  of  these  bodies, 
particularly  the  Berlin  Union  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Photography,  which  is  hold- 
ing itself  in  readiness  to  ship  any  exhibits 
to  Indianapolis  that  may  be  sent  iu  by  the 
members. 


We  reprint  the  following  data  concerning 
the  great  lens  for  the  Lick  Observatory 
from  the  British  Journal  of  April  28. 

"  When  a  lens  of  extreme  dimensions  is 
required,  the  value  of  the  glass  alone  is  enor- 
mous. Thus,  there  was  lately  sent  to  the 
polishers  a  slab  of  glass  made  in  Paris  for 
the  great  telescope  for  the  Lick  Observatory 
in  California,  the  cost  of  the  slab  being  two 
thousand  pounds.  Its  weight  is  between 
three  and  four  hundred-weight,  or,  to  speak 
exactly,  one  hundred  and  seventy  kilo- 
grammes. It  is  over  a  yard  in  width  and 
half  a  yard  in  thickness.  It  took  four  days 
to  cast,  consuming  eight  tons  of  coal  in  the 
operation,  and  a  whole  month  was  required 
for  the  gradual  cooling  deemed  necessary. 

"  We  have  more  than  once  heard  com- 
plaints from  photographers  of  the  high  price 
of  the  best  lenses,  the  cost  of  cheap  foreign 
ones  being  instanced  as  an  example  of  what 
might  be  done.  Apart  from  the  piracy  of 
other  men's  brains  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  cheap  imitations,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  when  the  highest  class  of  instru- 
ments are  required,  the  actual  raw  material 
— the  glass  itself — is  an  item  of  cost  of  con- 
siderable importance;  and,  like  some  pre- 
cious stones,  as  the  weight  increases  the 
value  multiplies  to  a  far  greater  extent. 

"  Keferring  to  this  lens  having  been  made 
in  Paris,  we  may  say  that  all  optical  glass 
is  not  cast  there.     A  very  large  proportion 


of  such  instruments  as  opera  glasses,  etc., 
sold  by  the  English  makers  really  come 
from  France ;  but  the  French  in  the  first 
instance  have  to  come  to  this  country  to 
buy  the  raw  material — the  flint  glass." 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPERIENCES 
IN  THE  EAST. 

BY    WILLIAM    H.    RAU. 
(Continued  from  page  151.) 

In  selecting  tripods,  I  took  only  those  that 
had  the  lower  ends  short  enough  to  double  up 
with  the  head  or  top  on,  as  theycould  be  folded 
withoutunshipping  every  time.  Also  chose 
those  that  had  the  grain  running  straight, 
as  a  short  grain  will  break  very  easily.  Extra 
tops  for  each  were  taken,  and  had  I  had  the 
time,  should  have  taken  the  screws  out  and 
riveted  the  irons  on  the  tripod  tops  that  hold 
the  legs — this  should  always  be  done,  when 
possible.  Of  lenses  we  have  the  following  : 
a  No.  2  Eurj'scope,  for  quick  pictures, 
groups,  etc.  ;  a  Hermagis,  10-inch,  for  gen- 
eral views,  architecture,  etc.  ;  a  Morrison 
8-inch  lens  and  a  Koss  5-inch  symmet- 
rical for  very  close  quarters  ;  all  the  above 
for  8  X  10  size.  For  stereoscopic,  1  pair  Koss 
instantaneous  carte-de-visite  lenses,  one  pair 
Morrison  5J-inch,  1  pair  Darlot  single  view 
about  7-inch  focus,  1  pair  3-inch  Koss  sym- 
metrical. For  the  Morrison  and  Koss  stereo, 
lenses  we  have  exposing  flaps  or  boxes,  which 
are  not  only  convenient,  but  protect  the 
lenses  from  dust,  etc.  For  the  Darlot  and 
carte  lenses,  we  have  flaps  made  that  slip  on 
over  the  front  brass  mounting,  and  have  a 
thumb-screw  on  the  right  hand  side  for 
turning  up  the  flap.  Finally,  an  instantaneous 
drop  for  the  Koss  half-size  lenses.  After 
examining  a  number  of  instantaneous  shut- 
ters, the  old  drop  seemed  the  simplest  and 
best,  so  we  have  such  with  us.  I  had  the 
loose  stops  riveted  together  for  safety  and 
convenience,  and  carry  all  the  lenses  in  a 
light  wooden  box  with  ordinary  lid.  They 
are  fitted  in  with  padding,  so  that  they  will 
not  jam,  scratch,  nor  break,  and  strap  the  lid 
down,  the  strap  making  a  convenient  handle 
for  carriage.  For  headcloth  the  black  water- 
proof cloth  (not  rubber)  is  the  best.  I  have 
tapes  about  18  inches   long  sewed  on  the 
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two  corners,  so  that  in  windy  weather  it 
will  not  be  blown  away,  and  in  carrying 
short  or  even  long  distances  the  cloth  can 
be  so  tied  around  the  camera,  that  no  dust, 
dirt,  nor  rain  will  damage  them.  This 
little  trick  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever 
met  with,  very  simple  and  quick.  For  the 
8x  10  lenses,  where  they  varied  very  much 
in  size,  we  have  a  flange  made  within  a 
flange,  so  that  small  lenses  could  be  screwed 
in  a  brass  flange,  which  in  turn  fitted  in  the 
flange  of  the  larger  lenses ;  this  saves  carry- 
ing extra  fronts,  which  at  times  do  not  pack 
very  well.  Another  very  important  item 
for  our  journey  was  a  dark  tent,  in  which 
to  change  the  plates  in  and  out  of  the  plate- 
holders,  and  perhaps  for  general  use  on  the 
desert.  It  must  necessarily  be  compact, 
strong,  and  not  easily  broken,  and  large 
enough  to  work  in  comfortably.  After  long 
deliberation  and  study  I  adopted  the  one  I 
will  now  describe.  A  three-sided  tent  was 
made  to  fit  inside  or  under  the  legs  of  our 
8  X  10  tripod  ;  the  legs  were  spread  about 
4J  feet  apart  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to  give 
plenty  of  fioor  space.  The  tent  was  made 
of  rubber  cloth  (not  gossamer)  of  the  widest 
to  be  obtained  ;  each  side  was  a  single  piece. 
The  inside  was  lined  with  a  double  thick- 
ness of  Turkey  red  silesia ;  the  bottom  was 
enclosed  same  as  the  sides.  One  side  was 
made  rather  full  and  had  an  opening  about 
12  inches  from  the  bottom  large  enough  to 
admit  the  upper  half  of  the  body.  Around 
this  opening,  which  lapped  over  the  body 
when  the  operator  was  inside,  was  a  strong 
draw-cord,  which  could  be  drawn  firm  and 
taut  and  exclude  all  the  light.  On  the  left 
side,  opposite  the  entrance,  is  a  ruby  silk 
window,  about  9  x  10  inches  ;  outside  of  this 
is  a  curtain  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  light; 
outside  on  the  bottom,  at  each  of  the  three 
corners,  are  three  iron  rings,  in  which  the 
three  points  of  the  tripod  legs  fit ;  half  way 
up,  or  where  the  tripod  leg  is  riveted,  are 
three  wooden  buckles  fastened  to  the  tent 
with  strong  tapes,  one  on  each  of  the  three 
sides ;  these  buckles  keep  the  tent  from 
hanging  down,  as  they  fit  in  between  the 
two  top  pieces  of  the  tripod  leg.  Inside  on 
top,  or  just  in  the  point,  is  a  triangular 
block  about  four  inches  each  side,  the  cloth 
is  drawn  well  over  this  and  fastened  with 


double-pointed  tacks  ;  on  this  board  is. 
screwed  a  brass  nut  by  which  the  tent  hangs 
fastened  to  the  ordinary  camera  screw  put 
down  from  the  tripod  top.  This  completes 
the  tent.  It  is  very  strong,  roomy,  and  can 
be  packed  almost  anywhere,  as  it  takes  any 
shape.  I  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  proper  color  and  quality  of  silk  for  the 
window.  Finally,  I  saw  some  very  close- 
grained  heavy  white  silk,  which  I  had  Mr. 
Carbutt  stain  the  proper  color.  His  prepa- 
ration also  filled  up  all  the  pores,  so  that  the 
most  sensitive  plate  is  safe  under  this  light. 
In  order  to  operate  in  this  tent  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  kneel  down  and  enter  only  the 
upper  part  of  the  body.  Some  may  object 
to  this  and  say  it  is  tiresome.  True,  it  would 
be,  if  one  is  kept  very  long  in  this  position, 
but  I  have  found  I  could  do  all  my  shifting 
and  changing  without  tiring.  We  have  a 
number  of  pieces  of  rubber  cloth  and  some 
rubber  cement,  in  case  a  tear  is  made  in  the 
outside ;  also  an  extra  piece  of  ruby  silk  for 
the  window.  As  we  wished  to  develop 
occasionally  and  see  if  everything  was 
working  well,  a  supply  of  chemicals  suffi- 
cient was  packed  to  take  with  us.  Oxalate 
of  potash  in  half-pound  bottles ;  iron  was 
powdered  very  fine  and  dried,  also  in  half- 
pound  bottles ;  a  bottle  of  powdered  alum  ; 
a  four-ounce  bottle  of  oxalic  acid,  saturated 
solution  ;  in  fact,  I  nearly  filled  the  bottle 
with  oxalic  acid  and  added  water  to  fill  up 
to  the  neck,  and  corked  well.  A  four-ounce 
bottle  of  bromide  of  potassium  solution,  half 
a  pound  of  the  dry  salt,  and  hypo  in  half- 
pound  bottles.  Litmus  paper  was  folded  in 
tin-foil  and  carried  in  a  box.  All  the  bottles 
were  well  corked  and  a  piece  of  pure  rubber 
cloth  tied  over  the  corks,  making  them  air- 
tight. Also  about  three  extra  six-  and  eight-  fl 
ounce  empty  bottles  and  corks,  one  eight-  * 

ounce  wide-mouthed  bottle  I  marked  on  the 
outside  for  measuring,  taking  the  place  of  a 
graduate.  I  found  the  lid  of  a  wooden  pill 
box  at  one  of  our  druggists  held  just  one 
ounce  of  dry  oxalate,  and  the  lid  of  a  smaller 
one  held  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  ! 

dry  powdered  iron,  these  I  marked  for  use. 
Four  rubber  8  x  10  developing  dishes,  a 
sponge,  towel,  and  a  folding  negative  rack 
completed  the  outfit  for  development.  The 
following  list  of  articles  and  necessities  come 
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next  in  order:  lump  of  beeswax,  a  cake  of 
Grihon's  Opaque,  small  brush  for  same,  two 
bottles  of  "Stratena,"  a  bottle  of  rubber 
cement,  two  broad  camels'-hair  dusters, 
(from  which  cut  off  the  long  handles),  one 
good  soft  chamois  skin,  a  good  diamond,  two 
balls  of  thin,  strong  twine,  one  pneumatic 
holder  (Bierstadt's),  one  box  rubber  bands, 
a  large  number  of  Scovill's  record  books, 
small  bottle  of  parlor  paste  with  brush,  one 
dark  lantern  (ruby  bull's  eye),  one  box 
candles  for  same,  three  boxes  safety  matches, 
twel  ve  sheets  needle  paper,  si  x  heavy  treasury 
blotters,  a  yard  of  canton  flannel  (brown), 
extra  rubber  cloth  strips  enough,  cut  ready 
for  sealing,  tin  boxes  for  return  voyage, 
several  straps,  and  two  shawl  straps  (very 
strong  and  long),  one  bottle  of  Pond's  ex- 
tract for  wounds,  two  mouth-drinking  filters 
for  the  desert,  one  33-foot  tape  measure,  a 
mariner's  compass,  a  magnifying  glass,  a 
box  of  tools,  which  contained  all  of  those 
most  necessary  to  have  in  time  of  need,  viz., 
hammer,  plane,  screw-driver,  gimlet,  file, 
pincers,  scissors,  metal  shears,  whetstone, 
saw,  copper  wire  for  repairs,  one  pill  box  of 
small  French  nails,  two  boxes  of  brass 
screws,  a  paper  of  pins,  box  of  assorted  screw 
eyes  and  screw  hooks,  one  paper  double- 
pointed  tacks,  one  Aiken's  tool  handle, 
several  strips  of  sheet  brass,  and  a  paper  of 
fine  tacks.  All  the  tools  were  small  and  took 
up  very  little  space.  We  also  took  six 
sheets  of  Carbutt's  ruby  paper,  rolled  on  a 
round  stick.  A  few  small  tags  for  marking 
we  found  quite  handy.  And  since  we  might 
wish  to  photograph  inside  the  pyramids  and 
in  some  of  the  tombs,  for  underground  work 
we  took  with  us  one  pound  of  magnesium 
wire,  made  into  small  torches  by  twisting  in 
some  iron  wire,  this  was  hermetically  sealed 
for  the  voyage.  A  stylographic  pen  for 
making  the  records  in  the  books  is  a  very 
good  thing,  as  the  mark  is  in  ink  and  will 
not  rub  like  pencil.  Last,  but  not  least,  we 
each  have  a  silk  American  flag,  which  we 
wave  on  all  particular  occasions.  Every- 
thing was  packed  in  leather  cases,  each  case 
numbered,  and  an  inventory  taken  of  every 
case  with  its  contents,  so  as  to  be  able  at  any 
time  to  get  any  article  that  was  wanted. 
Joseph  paper  was  packed  wherever  any- 
thing soft  and  yielding  was  required,  as  it 


could  be  used  in  many  ways  afterwards.  Each 
case  had  a  printed  label  pasted  in  a  promi- 
nent place,  with  name  and  destination,  and 
cautionary  words  as  to  handling.  As  to 
personal  luggage,  a  small  valise  each  served 
us  for  all  we  needed. 

Everything  being  ready,  the  lenses  were 
taken  aboard  the  steamship  "Illinois," 
safely  stowed  in  a  vacant  room,  so  that  no 
shifting  would  take  place,  and  we  sailed  for 
Egypt.  During  the  voyage  to  Liverpool, 
we  made  a  few  instantaneous  exposures  on 
deck,  and  while  doing  so  the  crew  were 
drilling  in  the  life-boat  service,  so  that  we 
made  several  negatives  of  this  very  inter- 
esting scene.  The  waves  were  so  very  beau- 
tiful over  the  stern  of  the  ship,  covered  as 
they  were  with  foam,  that  we  made  several 
exposures  in  that  direction,  and  just  as  I 
was  about  to  release  the  drop,  a  flock  of  sea- 
gulls came  before  the  camera,  one  of  them 
turning  his  body  full,  when  I  made  the 
exposure.  In  due  course  of  time  we  left 
Brindisi  on  the  "Bangalore"  for  Alexan- 
dria. The  cooks  on  board  werelascars,  many 
of  the  crew  w^re  from  Goar,  in  India,  some 
were  Turks,  some  Egyptians,  in  fact,  a  more 
motley  crew  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 
The  captain  requested  a  picture  of  them,  so 
we  mustered  them  all  on  deck  on  the  top- 
gallant forecastle,  and  with  the  ship  for  a 
background,  a  number  of  exposures  were 
made.  A  few  were  instantaneous,  several 
had  two  and  three  seconds'  exposure.  We 
passed  several  of  the  Ionian  islands  on  the 
coast  of  G-reece,  on  one  of  which  is  Mount 
Saint  Elias,  which  had  its  peak  capped  with 
snow.  Of  this  we  made  a  few  exposures,  and 
finally  on  the  passengers  of  the  vessel. 
Among  them  were  two  English  amateur  pho- 
tographers, who  were  armed  with  an  outfit 
of  gelatine  plates,  of  small  size,  to  be  used 
in  India  and  Australia.  Arriving  in  Alex- 
andria on  January  4th,  we  were  surprised 
to  find  a  gentleman  who  assisted  very  much 
in  the  custom-house,  a  Mr.  Eervest,  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  was  chief  inspector,  and  who, 
fortunately,  is  also  an  amateur  photogra- 
pher. He  understood  our  bulk  of  luggage 
and  passed  it  through  at  once.  We  arrived 
early  in  the  morning  at  the  hotel,  about 
9.30,  and  were  out  ready  to  work  at  10 
o'clock.     We  had  with  us  a  dragoman  to 
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show  us  the  points  of  interest  and  act  as 
interpreter.  He  was  a  fine  old  man,  with 
full  white  beard,  and,  of  course,  wore  his 
picturesque  native  costume.  Our  first  point 
was  the  harbor,  and  by  climbing  a  stairway 
leading  on  top  of  a  house,  we  obtained  a 
grand  view  looking  out  seaward,  and  show- 
ing the  lighthouse  and  the  Khedive's  palace. 
As  there  was  a  great  deal  of  motion  of  vessels 
and  figures  in  the  foreground  it  was  nec- 
essary to  make  instantaneous  exposures. 
Thence  we  drove  around  the  bay  as  far  as 
the  arsenal,  and  from  there  obtained  a  fine 
view  of  the  city,  showing  some  shipping  in 
front.  A  number  of  prisoners  chained  to- 
gether in  couplets  were  leaning  aimlessly 
around  the  arsenal  grounds  ;  so,  to  make  a 
picturesque  foreground,  we  placed  several  in 
our  picture,  and  afterwards  while  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  getting  out  money  to  pay  back- 
sheesh^ they  made  a  tumultuous  rush  to- 
wards me,  tangling  me  up  in  their  chains 
and  trampling  and  kicking  the  lens  box 
and  some  plate-holders  in  a  most  alarming 
manner.  Our  dragoman's  stick  being 
brought  to  bear  well  on  them  they  were 
soon  driven  away  ;  I  found  that  no  damage 
had  been  done  to  any  of  our  plate-holders 
or  lenses,  still  it  taught  us  a  lesson  in  taking 
care  not  to  distribute  the  backsheesh  until 
everything  of  ours  was  secure.  Our  next 
point  was  Pompey's  Pillar,  or  the  column 
of  Diocletian.  On  our  way  there  our  springs 
in  the  carriage  gave  out,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  spend  some  time  in  a  Moslem 
cemetery,  where  we  secured  some  beautiful 
pictures,  a  high  blulF  surmounted  with 
bright  Oriental  buildings  forming  a  fine 
background.  We  were  strictly  cautioned 
not  to  step  on  any  of  the  graves  or  tombs, 
and  were  refused  permission  to  mount  a 
tomb  in  order  to  get  a  better  view.  Men 
are  always  here  on  guard,  whole  families 
were  encamped  in  the  cemetery,  moaning 
and  crying.  Another  carriage  arriving  by 
this  time,  we  soon  arrived  at  Pompey's 
pillar,  which  does  not  ofli"er  much  of  beauty 
for  the  camera,  but  its  history  is  interesting. 
It  stands  entirely  alone,  nothing,  not  a 
palm  close  by  to  break  the  sky  or  fill  in  the 
sides.  Arabs  are  here  innumerable  ;  one 
wonders  where  they  come  from,  so  sud- 
denly do  they  surround  you.     They  are  a 


very  good-natured  set,  but  extremely  in- 
quisitive, crowding  close  around  you.  In 
making  the  exposures  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  keep  the  place  clear  around  the 
base  of  the  column,  to  employ  several 
policemen  and  our  dragoman,  after  which 
they  one  and  all  demanded  backsheesh,  so 
that  we  soon  found  that  the  very  least  ser- 
vice had  to  be  paid  for  with  backsheesh. 
Just  as  we  were  leaving  we  saw  a  very  pic- 
turesque old  woman,  suckling  a  babe,  carry- 
ing it  astride  her  hips.  After  much  coax- 
ing and  promise  of  backsheesh  we  made 
several  exposures  on  her,  with  an  Oriental 
doorway  as  a  background. 

Of  mosques  there  are  few  fine  ones,  the 
better  ones  standing  in  the  suburbs  ;  they  are 
odd-looking  and  are  surrounded  generally 
with  palm  trees  which  frame  them  into 
beautiful  pictures.  We  secured  a  very 
characteristic  picture  of  a  village  of  mud- 
houses  (very  much  like  our  Pueblo  Indian 
houses),  the  walls  of  which  were  covered 
with  the  droppings  of  cows  and  camels. 
This  is  their  fuel,  as  wood  is  scarce  in  Egypt. 
A  very  beautiful  part  of  Alexandria  is  the 
street  in  which  the  consuls  live ;  fine  large 
Oriental  palaces  line  it  for  several  blocks. 
The  buildings  are  bright  and  nicely  deco- 
rated, so  that  one  is  tempted  to  stop  before 
each  one  with  the  camera.  In  the  centre 
of  the  city  is  an  open  square,  called  the 
Place  Mahomet  Ali ;  in  the  centre  is  a  large 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Mahomet  Ali, 
the  great  general,  great  grandfather  of  the 
present  Khedive.  In  making  negatives  of 
this  statue,  we  had  no  sooner  planted  the 
camera  than  we  were  surrounded  with  hun- 
dreds of  curious  Arabs, — in  fact  the  crowd 
was  so  dense  that  police  oflicers  were  re- 
quired to  clear  the  street.  Having  done 
Alexandria,  we  took  the  train  for  Cairo, 
which  we  reached  after  six  hours'  ride.  Our 
first  day's  mark  we  spent  in  the  famous 
Boolak  Museum,  the  most  complete  and 
largest  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Brugsch  Bey,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  museum,  gave  us  much  valu- 
able assistance.  He  stood  up  and  arranged 
several  mummies  of  the  old  Egyptian  Pha- 
raohs so  that  we  were  enabled  to  make  large 
portrait  heads  of  them.  The  camera  cer- 
tainly had  some  rich  food  spread  before  it. 
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Here  is  a  black  basaltic  statue  of  Cepbum, 
the  founder  of  one  of  the  great  pyramids  ; 
it  is  a  difficult  subject  on  account  of  its  color, 
but  was  in  quite  a  good  light.  Again  we 
have  two  mummy  cases,  ten  feet  high,  made 
by  wrapping  one  layer  of  linen  over  an- 
other, and  fastening  with  pitch,  until  the 
thickness  of  several  inches  was  reached. 
Another  mummy  case  has  the  entire  face 
covered  with  burnished  gold,  and  the  case 
as  brilliantly  colored  as  when  it  was  first 
applied.  Several  very  perfect  sphinxes  of 
syenite  granite  adorn  the  grand  vestibule, 
also  a  dark-green  statue  of  Kameses  II.,  the 
great  Sesostris.  Although  the  exhibits  are 
crowded  for  want  of  space,  yet  they  are 
well  arranged  and  make  good  pictures.  My 
experience  gained  during  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  photographing  exhibits  was 
very  valuable  here,  where  cases,  statues, 
etc.,  were  arranged  very  much  the  same 
and  crowded  into  very  close  quarters.  Many 
cases  of  nicely  arranged  bronze,  terra  cotta, 
and  stone  images  of  Egj'ptian  gods  and 
goddesses,  of  royal  jewelry  and  gold  work, 
of  fruit,  vegetables,  furniture,  etc.,  of  hun- 
dreds of  "  Scarabees  "  stood  crowded  close 
together.  Still,  by  using  good  judgment 
and  skilful  handling,  we  secured  the  most 
important  objects.  An  especially  interesting 
collection  is  gathered  in  the  room,  dating 
back  to  the  ancient  empire,  six  thousand 
years  ago.  In  this  room  is  a  wooden  statue 
of  a  man  standing,  which  undoubtedly  is 
the  oldest  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  world, 
it  dates  before  the  great  pyramids;  also  a 
painting  in  brilliant  colors,  one  foot  wide 
by  six  long,  which  is  six  thousand  years 
old,  and  many  other  statues  and  stone  sar- 
cophagi used  for  holding  the  mummy 
cases.  Mr.  Brugsch,  who  is  an  amateur 
photographer,  wished  a  few  negatives  for 
his  own  use,  of  several  very  dark  statues 
which  he  was  unable  to  get,  on  account  of 
their  very  black  color  and  the  poor  light  on 
them.  So  we  exposed  with  a  Euryscope, 
smallest  stop,  twenty-five  minutes,  for  8  x  10 
and  with  Morrison  5J  in  full  opening,  twenty 
minutes  for  stereos.  These  negatives,  on 
development,  came  up  beautifully,  and  gave 
Mr.  Brugsch  intense  pleasure.  They  were 
made  on  the  brand  A  plates.  Mr.  Brugsch 
furnished  us  with  a  vacant  room  in  an  out- 


house attached  to  his  residence,  in  which 
were  tap  and  water  sink  for  developing 
plates.  I  was  very  anxious  to  see  how  the 
plates  would  come  up,  as  they  looked  well 
and  free  from  spots  before  development. 
My  method  of  proceeding  was  as  follows : 
I  took  with  me  the  necessary  chemicals, 
bottles  and  dishes,  first  measured  out  fifteen 
ounces  of  water,  then  three  ounces  of  oxalate, 
added  to  the  water  (cold)  and  shook  until 
dissolved,  it  did  not  take  more  than  a  few 
minutes  ;  in  one  dish  I  mixed  some  hypo- 
solution,  and  in  a  bottle  a  little  saturated 
alum  solution  ;  to  the  oxalate  solution  T  added 
a  few  drops  of  oxalic  acid,  tested  with  lit- 
mus paper  for  acidity,  found  it  acid ;  now 
for  development :  I  poured  five  ounces  of 
oxalate  into  the  wide-mouthed  bottle,  mea- 
sured out  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of 
powdered  iron,  added  this  dry  to  the  oxal- 
ate, which  took  it  up  quite  readily,  shook  a 
minute,  then  added  ten  drops  of  a  sixty- 
grain  solution  bromide  of  potassium  ;  finally 
added  water  to  make  up  to  eight  ounces, 
for  the  A  plates,  while,  had  they  been  B 
plates,  should  have  used  it  without  adding 
any  more  water.  The  first  plate  developed 
was  an  8  x  10  of  a  double  statue  of  very  dark 
color,  almost  black  ;  in  ahalf  minute  it  began 
to  come,  and  developed  up  slowly  and  full  of 
detail,  showing  the  cut  in  hieroglyphics  in 
the  deepest  shadows,  the  half-tones  were  soft, 
and  the  shadows  clean — in  fact  it  was  a  per- 
fect negative.  Theintensity  was  just  right;  I 
washed  well  under  running  water,  and  put  it 
into  the  hypo-solution.  Next  I  developed  an 
8  X  10  of  a  black  sphinx  which  was  equally 
difficult,  but,  like  the  first,  equally  success- 
ful. After  developing  a  few  more  with  like 
result,  1  went  back  to  those  that  were  fixed 
and  washed  well  and  flowed  from  the  bottle 
a  minute  or  more  with  alum  solution,  washed 
and  stood  on  rack.  Mr.  Brugsch  expressed 
great  surprise  and  extreme  pleasure  at  the 
simplicity  and  beauty  of  working  gelatine, 
and  although  he  had  almost  decided  to 
abandon  photography  on  account  of  the 
bother  it  gave  by  the  wet  method  to  the 
amateur,  he  will  now  take  fresh  hold  with 
gelatine  plates.  He  requested  to  have  some 
of  the  same  make  as  ours  to  be  sent  him 
from  America. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Process  f  07-  Transfoi'inijig  Positive  hnages  on 
Gelatino-broynide  into  Gelatino-chloride — 
Images  capable  of  being  Toned  with  Gold — 
Process  of  Captain  Blny  for  Transforming 
a  Negative  into  a  Positive  on  Bitumen  of 
Jiidea  with  Half-tones — Application  of 
this  method  to  the  Woodburytype  and  Photo- 
type— Atmography  of  Mr.  Gamier — Sub- 
scriptions  for  a  Gomm,emorative  Monu- 
m.ent  to  A.  Poitevin — Lectures  upon  the 
Work  of  Poitevin — Photographic  Revolver 
of  Mr.  Marey — Sensitized  Plates  having 
Continuous  Motion,  by  Mr.Janssen — Scien- 
tific Application  of  Photography — Transit 
of  Venus. 

Much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  obtained  in  preparing  mixture 
papers  with  gelatino-chloride  for  making 
positive  prints  capable  of  being  toned  with 
gold.  The  tone  given  hy  gelatino-bromide 
being  of  a  cold-black  and  not  agreeable  to 
the  eye,  it  would  be  preferable  to  be  able  to 
substitute  the  warmer  tone  of  prints  toned 
with  gold.  Unfortunately  the  question  of 
gelatino-chloride  of  silver  remains  still  in  a 
theoretical  state,  and  until  we  can  act  upon 
direct  gelatino-chloride  preparations,  we 
point  out  an  indirect  method  for  arriving  at 
the  same  result.  Morgan  paper  being  used, 
for  example,  to  print  positives  by  contact, 
operate  as  usual  by  terminating  the  image 
developed  with  oxalate  of  iron,  fixing  it 
with  hj'posulphite  and  washing  it  well. 
This  being  done  it  is  immersed  in  a  rather 
concentrated  solution  of  bi-chloride  of  cop- 
per and  allowed  to  remain  until  it  whitens. 
It  is  then  washed  in  several  waters  and 
dried  in  a  dark  place.  It  is  then  exposed 
to  direct  or  diffused  light  behind  the  very 
clean  glass  of  a  pressure  frame.  The  re- 
duced silver,  which  formed  the  image, 
having  been  transformed  by  the  chloride 
of  copper  into  chloride  of  silver,  this  last 
in  its  turn  is  reduced  by  the  exposure  to 
light.  When  the  action  of  reduction  is 
judged  to  be  sufficient,  tone  with  gold  and 
wash  in  several  waters  without  resorting 
to  a  final  fixing,  since  all  that  is  white  in 
the  paper  has  been  freed  from  the  salts 
of  silver  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
On    the   whole,   this    operation    of    trans- 


formation is  not  very  complicated.  It 
can  be  done,  when  desirable,  without  its 
being  necessary  to  continue  the  work  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  ordinary  positives 
printed  on  gelatino-bromide,  when  once 
made,  are  put  to  one  side  and  their  trans- 
formation taken  up  at  will.  This  idea  oc- 
curred to  us  whilst  working  on  with  a  pro- 
cess of  Captain  Biny,  about  which  we  will 
now  enter  into  some  details. 

Captain  Biny,  continuing  his  interesting 
experiments  on  the  use  of  bitumen  of  Judea 
in  photography,  has  conceived  a  process 
giving  bitumen  positives  with  half-tones. 

For  this  purpose  he  makes  use  of  a  nega- 
tive, which  is  lost,  since  it  is  changed  into  a 
positive.  This  is  his  mode  of  operating. 
He  covers  with  a  varnish  of  bitumen  of 
Judea  (twenty  parts  of  bitumen  in  one- 
hundred  parts  of  benzine)  a  gelatino-bro- 
mized  negative  unvarnished  and  very  dry. 
When  he  has  obtained,  by  means  of  heat, 
the  complete  desiccation  of  the  bitumen  he 
exposes  his  negative,  the  glass-side  upper- 
most, in  a  pressure  frame,  either  in  the  sun 
or  in  diffused  light,  and  he  uses  the  ordinary 
methods  to  make  sure  that  the  action  of  the 
light  has  been  sufficient.  He  then  immerses 
the  plate  in  a  dish  filled  with  essence  of  tur- 
pentine, which  dissolves  all  the  bitumen 
not  acted  upon  by  the  light.  When  he 
judges  the  development  sufficient,  he  washes 
in  several  waters,  and  even  in  acidulated 
water,  to  thoroughly  clean  the  surface  of 
the  image,  and  he  immerses  the  plate  in  a 
bath  of  bichloride  of  copper  at  about  the 
saturation  point.  The  portions  of  the  nega- 
tive not  covered  with  bitumen,  or  but 
slightly  so,  are  penetrated  by  this  re-agent, 
which  turns  into  chloride  of  silver  all  the 
reduced  silver  of  the  negative.  He  now 
washes  and  treats  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  which  dissolves  the  chloride  of  silver 
and  thus  obtains  a  positive  image  entirely 
formed  by  the  bitumen  and  presenting  by 
transparency  the  most  beautiful  half-tones. 
It  has  always  been  said  that  bitumen  of 
Judea  was  not  susceptible  of  giving  half- 
tones. This  arises  in  general  from  the  light 
being  admitted  from  above.  But  if  on  the 
contrary  the  luminous  rays  are  made  to  act 
from  below,  that  is  to  say  from  the  close 
contact  of  a  print,  either  negative  or  posi- 
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live,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  images  with 
half-tones  in  the  same  manner  as  Captain 
Biny.  The  result  is  the  same  if  the  positive 
or  negative  be  covered  with  a  coat  of  bi- 
chromatized  gelatine,  or  of  albumen  and 
bichromatized  gum. 

This  process  of  obtaining  reliefs  gave  us 
the  idea  of  perfecting,  as  will  be  shown, 
the  method  published  by  our  learned  col- 
league, Woodbury,  for  easily  making  the 
reliefs  necessary  in  producing  the  moulds. 
Instead  of  using  a  paper  covered  with  a 
thick  mixture,  which  is  difficult  to  dry 
without  injury,  we  prefer  to  print  upon 
a  gelatino-bromized  plate  a  good  positive, 
which  we  finish  as  if  it  were  to  be  used  in  this 
state,  but  without  gumming  or  varnishing 
its  surface,  upon  which  we  put  a  rather 
thick  coating  of  gelatine  dissolved  in  water. 

Gelatine,       .       15  grammes  (  4  drms.) 
AVater,  .100        "  (43i     "    ) 

Sugar,  .         2        "  (31grns.) 

Glycerine,     .         4  c.  c.  (1  fldrm.) 

A  little  India  Ink. 

The  plate  being  placed  horizontally  on 
a  support  furnished  with  adjusting  screws, 
it  is  easy  by  pouring  the  liquid  on  the  cen- 
tre to  spread  it  evenly  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  plate,  which  should  be  previously 
warmed  if  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  a 
little  low.  When  the  gelatine  is  set,  im- 
merse the  plate,  the  gelatine  uppermost,  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash. 
Now  rapidly  wash  in  water  and  dry  over  a 
dish  filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  chlo- 
ride of  calcium.  Now  expose  to  light  by 
the  glass-side,  the  gelatine-side  resting  in 
the  interior  of  the  frame  upon  a  black 
ground.  After  sufficient  exposure,  develop 
in  warm  water,  and  we  have  a  negative  in 
relief  adhering  to  the  plate,  and  on  which 
it  is  only  necessary  to  make  the  adherence 
of  a  sheet  of  foil  to  obtain  a  mould  giving 
Woodburytype  images.  In  this  way  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  rather  delicate  manipula- 
tions, which  do  not  always  succeed.  It  is 
possible  to  dispense  with  the  coloring  matter 
in  the  mixtures,  but  with  more  or  less  of  it 
we  obtain  reliefs  more  or  less  fine. 

For  making  phototype  cliches  this  pro- 
cess of  printing  through  an  image  already 
impressed    on    a   glass-plate,   proves    itself 


highly  useful,  especially  in  making  line 
prints  in  the  style  of  typography,  a  nega- 
tive giving  on  gelatine  a  positive  with  lines 
slightly  in  relief,  and  very  fine,  especially 
if  a  thin  coating  of  bichromatized  gelatine 
has  been  used.  It  would  be  possible  to  print 
directly  a  large  number  of  prints  from  this 
plate,  and  all  the  better,  because  it  Is  not 
necessary  to  wet.  It  is  the  portions  in  re- 
lief, which,  well  tanned  by  the  action  of  the 
bichromate  of  potash  in  the  presence  of  the 
light,  receive  and  give  off  the  printing  ink. 
It  is  possible  by  this  means  to  make  typo- 
graphic cliches  of  extreme  fineness,  and 
much  superior  to  anything  that  could  be 
made  on  metal  with  the  aid  of  chemical 
photo-engraving.  It  is  so  easy  by  using 
gelatino-bromide  preparations  to  make  nega- 
tives or  positives  on  glass,  that  one  should 
not  hesitate  in  many  cases  to  have  recourse 
to  this  process  of  printing  by  direct  contact. 
In  order  to  make  reliefs  and  sunken  lines, 
to  make  counter-moulds  to  be  used  after- 
wards in  applications  to  galvanoplasty,  it  is 
possible  to  attain  results  much  superior  to 
any  other  analogous  ones. 

Mr.  Garnier  made  known  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  So- 
ciety, a  new  process  which  he  calls  Atmog- 
raphy,  which  means  impressions  by  vapors. 
This  process  is  very  curious.  We  do  not 
know  if  it  already  gives  all  that  it  is  able  to 
do,  or  if  it  is  susceptible  of  new  improve- 
laents  ;  we  hope  so,  however.  At  any  rate 
the  present  results  are  already  surprising. 
The  principle  of  this  mode  of  printing  is  as 
follows :  Vapors  capable  of  penetrating  a 
chemical  substance  do  not  diffuse  them- 
selves when  they  possess  the  property  of 
forming  a  combination  with  this  substance. 
Vapor  of  water  penetrates  gelatine  and  dif- 
fuses itself,  because  it  does  not  combine 
with  it.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  perchlo- 
ride  of  iron  combining  with  gelatine  will  not 
be  diffused,  but  will  form  a  sharp  line. 
Mr.  Garnier  prepares  a  copper-plate,  which 
he  coats  with  a  sweet  liquid  sensitized  with 
bichromate  of  ammonia.  This  plate  is  ex- 
posed under  a  positive,  then  dusted  over 
with  dry  albumen  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder.  To  see  the  development  of  the 
image,  mix  a  little  plumbago  with  the  albu- 
men.    This     plate    is    exposed    for  a   few 
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moments  to  the  fumes  of  hydrofluoric 
acid,  then  rapidly  placed  in  contact  with  a 
plate  covered  with  a  saccharine  solution  con- 
taining borate  of  soda.  This  simple  con- 
tact is  sufficient  to  enable  the  hydrofluoric 
vapors,  set  free  by  each  line  and  by  each 
point  of  the  albumen  image,  to  produce 
their  effect  on  the  borated  film.  It  is  an 
effect  of  deliquescence,  as  may  be  proved  by 
passing  over  the  plate  a  brush  dipped  into  a 
powdered  coloring  substance.  We  thus  de- 
velop an  image  absolutely  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  by  all  the  other  so-called  powder 
printing  processes.  In  the  space  of  a  few 
moments  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  this  man- 
ner a  very  great  number  of  vitrifiable 
prints,  if  the  powder  emploj'ed  is  a  metal- 
lic oxide  mixed  with  the  flux.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  conceive  by  this  rapid  sketch  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  process,  especially  in  its 
application  to  the  decoration  of  porcelain, 
glass,  and  enamel. 

This  new  dusting  process  does  great  honor 
to  Mr.  Garnier,  who,  as  is  known,  has  a 
specialty  of  this  mode  of  printing.  His 
process  of  helio-engraving  practised  on  a 
large  scale  by  Mr.  Dujardin,  rests  entirely 
upon  the  mode  of  printing  with  powders. 

A  joint  committee  has  just  been  formed 
by  the  French  Photographic  Society  and  by 
the  Syndical  Chamber  of  Photography  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  subscription  for  a 
monument  to  be  erected  to  Poitevin.  Now 
that  efforts  are  being  made  to  honor  the 
memory  of  ISTicephore  Niepce  and  of  Da- 
guerre,  it  is  but  right  to  do  the  same  in 
memory  of  Poitevin,  who  has  rendered 
such  great  services  to  industrial  photog- 
raphy. 

We  learn  with  much  satisfaction  that 
active  steps  are  being  taken  to  aid  the 
family  of  Poiteven,  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  among  several  societies  friendly 
to  scientists. 

Mr.  Davanne  has  just  delivered  for  this 
object,  before  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Science,  presided  over  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Dumas, 
a  lecture  with  experiments  and  lantern  pro- 
jections. For  our  part  we  have  delivered 
a  similar  lecture  before  the  Syndical  Cham- 
ber of  Photography,  the  text  of  which  we 
send  to  the  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  (published  on  page  165). 


In  finishing  this  letter  we  recall  the  very 
interesting  experiments  just  made  by  Mr. 
Marey,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to 
study  the  law  of  the  motion  of  flying  birds 
by  means  of  instantaneous  photographic 
prints.  Thanks  to  this  means  Mr.  Marey, 
following  in  this  the  example  set  by  Mr. 
Muybridge,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
series  of  successive  prints  in  a  photographic 
revolver,  which  permits  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  flight  of  a  bird,  if  the  series  is 
looked  at  in  a  phenakistoscope. 

Mr.  Janssen,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
shown  that  the  interrupted  movements  are 
unnecessary.  He  thinks  that  it  is  possible 
to  reproduce  beings  in  motion  by  means  of 
sensitized  plates  having  a  continuous  move- 
ment. 

As  is  seen,  photographic  art  is  attaining 
in  scientiflc  studies  a  more  and  more  elevated 
position,  a  new  proof  of  which  will  be 
furnished  at  the  time  of  the  transit  of  Yenus 
over  the  sun,  since  all  the  scientiflc  expedi- 
tions entrusted  with  the  study  of  the  transit 
are  now  investigating  the  best  photographic 
processes  to  reproduce  in  the  most  exact 
manner  the  phases  of  the  transit.  For 
this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred successive  prints  in  the  five  hours 
that  the  phenomenon  lasts.  In  spite  of  rou- 
tine which  advises  the  use  of  daguerrotype 
plates,  we  recommend  gelatino-bromide 
plates  having  a  very  thin  film  upon  a  very 
solid  substratum.  ^ 

Leon  Vidal. 

Paris,  May  1,  1882. 


Effokts  are  being  made  by  the  Chamhre 
Syndicale  de  la  Photographie  of  Paris,  to- 
wards the  addition  of  a  special  room  in  the 
custom-house,  where  any  article  marked  as 
sensitive  to  light  can  be  properly  examined 
by  the  officials  without  injury.  While  it 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  further  the  im- 
portation of  prepared  plates  in  quantity,  it 
will  certainly  prove  itself  valuable  to  the 
travelling  photographer.  The  same  active 
Society  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  certain 
modifications  of  the  very  strict  regulations 
now  in  force  relative  to  photographing  in 
the  streets  of  the  capital. 
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GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Doubtful  Keeping  (Qualities  of  Gelatine- 
plates —  Wight's  Intensifier  for  Gelatine- 
plates — Sulphate  of  Sodium  in  Dry-plate 
Developers — Dextrine  in  Gelatine-plates — 
Keeping  (Qualities  of  the  Invisible  Image 
in  Gelatine- plates — Photography  on  Cop- 
per —  Electro- Photographic  Gallery  in 
Vienna. 

Will  gelatine- plates  keep,  is  a  question 
which  is  generally  answered  in  the  afBrma- 
tive.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  gelatine- 
plates,  which  have  travelled  all  around  the 
world,  remain  as  fit  for  use  as  they  were  in 
the  beginning.  I  mj'self  fully  believed 
till  now  in  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
gelatine-plates,  but  recently  I  observed  in 
some  cases  that  a  very  rapid  decompo- 
sition in  them  took  place.  I  got  a  num- 
ber of  dry-plates  from  a  first-class  manu- 
facturer and  found  the  fresh  ones  quite 
excellent  indeed.  After  the  lapse  of  three 
months,  however,  I  noticed  in  develop- 
ing a  dark  margin  around  the  edges,  which 
softened  towards  the  centre  of  the  plate, 
and  in  six  months  afterwards  this  occurrence 
was  much  more  marked  yet.  Plates  ob- 
tained from  another  manufacturer  bad  re- 
mained quite  unchanged  in  the  meantime. 
A  clever  amateur,  Mr.  Wight,  here,  avers 
that  the  reason  of  the  decomposition  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  manner  of  packing — in 
the  above  instance — between  layers  of  paper. 
He  believes  that  the  injurious  influence  of 
the  packing  might  be  almost  entirely  ob- 
viated by  taking  care  before  packing  that 
the  plates  are  not  only  nominally,  but  ac- 
tually dry,  as  far  as  the  hygroscopic  prop- 
erties of  the  gelatine  will  allow.  He  al- 
ways keeps  his  plates  for  a  couple  of  days 
in  a  special  dry-room  over  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, after  they  are  apparently  quite  dry. 
I  have  bought  a  lot  of  diflferent  plates  of 
diflPerent  makes,  in  order  to  test  their  dura- 
bility, and  will  report  on  them  in  a  year 
from  now.  For  the  portrait  photographer, 
who  rapidly  uses  up  his  stock  of  plates,  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  plate  are  of  second- 
ary importance,  but  for  landscaping  it  is  of 
paramount  interest. 

The  intensifying  of  the  gelatine-plate 
offers   some  difficulties,  as  is   well   known. 


The  other  day,  the  above-mentioned  Mr. 
Wight  showed  some  gelatine-plates  intensi- 
fied with  silver,  which  were  so  dense  that 
they  appeared  quite  opaque.  He  uses  the 
following  formula  for  intensifying  : 

I.  Iron  Intensifier. — The  following  stock 
solution,  which  keeps  very  well,  is  prepared  : 

f      5  parts  of  good, white  Gelatine  dissolved  in 
G  -I    50       "       Glacial  Acetic  Acid,  diluted  with 
[100        "        Water,  and  filtered. 

For  use,  dissolve — 

I      4  parts  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  in 
E  \  120        "         Water;  filter  and  add 
i    10        "         Solution  G. 

(This  solution  keeps  for  some  time.) 

f     3  parts  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  in 
S    -j'  100        "         Water,  to  which  is  added 
[     -1       "         Glacial  Acetic  Acid. 

(Also  keeps  well.) 

After  the  plate  has  been  washed  thor- 
oughly, it  is  placed  for  some  minutes  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  alum  ;  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  risk  of  frilling  the  film,  in  the 
following  acid  bath  :  After  the  alum,  the 
plate  is  rinsed,  and  placed  for  about  five 
minutes  in  a  three  per  cent,  glacial  acetic 
acid  bath.  In  the  meantime,  pour  (for  a 
5x8  plate)  about  5  c.c.m.  of  silver  solution 
(S)  into  a  glass,  and  place  that  and  the 
bottle  with  the  solution  E  within  easy 
reach.  The  plate  is  then  removed  from 
the  acid  bath,  rinsed,  and  the  solution  E 
at  once  poured  over  it,  taking  care  that 
the  plate  is  well  covered  ;  if  necessary  aid 
with  the  finger.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
have  an  abundance  of  solution  on  the  plate. 
The  solution  is  now  poured  off  the  plate  into 
the  glass  containing  the  solution  S,  and  then 
at  once  pour  back  again  over  the  plate. 
The  intensification  goes  on  evenly.  If  red 
patches  form,  it  becomes  necessary  to  rinse 
forthwith,  and  then  to  pour  on  a  two  per 
cent,  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  But 
if  care  is  taken,  nothing  of  the  sort  will 
appear. 

II.  Sublim,ate  Intensifier. —  This  intensi- 
fier, Mr.  Wight  uses  only  in  case  of  need 
and  for  certain  purposes.  He  strengthens 
first  somewhat  with  the  iron-silver  intensi- 
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fier,  although  he  can  use  it  also  without  the 
latter.     Here  is  the  formula  : 

4  per  cent,  solution  of  Sublimate  and  a 

2        "  "  Cyanide  of  Potassium. 

(Both  keep  a  good  while.) 

The  manipulation  is  quite  simple — after 
the  sublimate  has  acted  thoroughly,  and  the 
plate  has  been  rinsed  well,  the  cyanide  solu- 
tion is  poured  over  it.  A  warm,  brown  tone 
appears  at  once,  and  the  shades  remain 
quite  clear ;  when  ammonia  is  used  this  is 
seldom  the  case.  Also,  no  danger  of  turn- 
ing yellow  is  to  be  feared.  Of  course,  thor- 
ough washing  is  strictly  necessary. 

As  the  gelatine-plate  is  our  topic  just  now, 
I  will  remark  yet  that  the  addition  of  sul- 
phite of  sodium  (Na2S03)  to  the  pyro-de- 
veloper,  first  proposed  by  Berkeley,  is  also 
good  in  the  oxalate  of  iron  developer. 
Fresh  developer  of  that  kind  treated  with 
15  drops  of  saturated  solution  of  sulphite  of 
sodium  to  30  c.c.m.,  gives  a  clearer  picture, 
less  subject  to  veil  than  a  developer  with- 
out this  addition.  The  addition  showed 
itself  to  be  yet  more  effective  for  restoring 
old  oxalate  of  iron  developers.  A  developer 
six  months  old  of  that  kind  treated  with 
the  above-mentioned  quantity  of  sulphite 
of  sodium,  developed  as  well  as  a  fresh  one. 

Another  important  addition,  which  can 
be  made  to  the  gelatine  emulsion  as  well  as 
to  the  developer,  is  dextrine.  To  make  the 
gelatine  film  more  easily  penetrable  for  the 
developer  and  fixing  solution,  certain  ad- 
ditions, like  glycerine,  have  been  repeatedly 
recommended.  Henderson  and  Szekely 
recommend  dextrine,  that  is  to  say,  g'  to  1 
per  cent.  Dextrine  is  said  to  keep  the 
shades  clear,  that  is  to  say,  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  veil,  and  for  this  reason 
Szekely  recommends  to  add  the  same  to  the 
developer  at  the  rate  of  2  cub.  c.  dextrine 
solution,  1 :  100  to  100  c.c.  developer. 

The  question:  "  How  long  can  gelatine- 
plates  retain  the  impression  made  by 
light?"  is  an  interesting  one.  According 
to  older  observations,  the  latter  vanishes 
entirely  in  about  six  months,  but  Mr. 
Wight  asserts  that  the  plates  retain  it  much 
longer.  A  plate,  prepared  with  Xonck- 
hoven's  gelatine  emulsion,  was  exposed  in 
April,  1879,  and  developed  in  April,  1882 


— fully  three  years  afterwards.  The  plate 
showed  some  signs  of  decomposition,  but 
yet  made  a  picture.  Better  still  was  a 
Wight's  plate,  which  was  developed  two 
and  a  half  years  after  exposure,  and  only 
showed  some  white  spots.  The  margins  of 
the  plate  had  become  partly  black,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Trumm,  appears  to  be 
owing  to  the  manner  of  packing. 

The  photographic  literature  of  the  day 
brings  a  wonderful  amount  of  new  and  in- 
teresting observations,  and  one  of  the  most 
striking  is,  no  doubt.  Major  Waterhouse's 
observations  on  photography  on  copper.* 
Waterhouse  prepared  bromized  copper 
plates  by  immersion  in  bromide  of  copper 
(CuBr2)  and  exposed  them.  The  image  is  at 
first  invisible,  but  is  easily  developed  with 
the  alkaline  developer  (pyro  and  ammonia 
or  oxalate  of  iron).  Pyromakes  a  black,  iron 
a  more  red,  picture.  The  picture  is  fixed 
with  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, which  makes  the  yellow  ground 
brighter.  Fixing  soda  fixes  also,  but  the 
picture  breaks  up  under  its  influence.  The 
finished  pictures  are  not  dissimilar  to  da- 
guerrotypes,  and  are  just  as  easily'  injured 
as  they  are.  So  far,  however,  the  interesting 
process  is  as  yet  somewhat  unreliable  in 
practice. 

The  electric  light  continually  finds  more 
favor  here  in  photographic  circles.  In 
February,  Messrs.  Stagel  &  Eckel  opened 
an  electro-photographic  studio  a  la  Liebert, 
in  Vienna.  The  gas-engine  which  drives 
the  Siemen's  light  machine  has  a  strength 
of  eight  horse-power,  the  light  from  4,000 
to  5,000  candles.  (With  eight  horse-power, 
more  might  be  expected.)  The  regulation  is 
done  by  hand.  For  photographing,  wet- 
plates  are  used.  Time  of  exposure  :  5  to  6 
seconds. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Dr.  H.  W.  Yogel. 

Berlin,  April  30,  1882. 


Mr.  Ackland,  of  London,  has  made 
some  successful  experiments  with  an  infu- 
sion of  quince  seeds  used  instead  of  gelatine 
for  emulsions. 


*  See  page  179. 
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Pictures  Received. — Mr.  M.  H.  Albee,  of  I 
Marlboro,  Mass.,  sends  us  a  number  of  cabinets  | 
and  cartes.  He  speaks  as  follows  of  the  illus- 
trations in  the  April  number :  "  I  think  Mr. 
Robinson  is  an  artist  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  and  no  photographer  can  fail  to  be  bene- 
fited by  reading  anything  from  his  gifted  pen." 
Mr.  Albee  also  says  :  "  The  piece  on  prices,  by 
Mr.  R.  E.  Wood,  is  excellent — more  just  like  it 
will  do  all  good.  I  send  you  herewith  a  few  sam- 
ples of  my  work.  Being  all  alone,  I  do  every- 
thing, from  the  painting  of  the  background  to 
the  finishing  of  the  picture.  I  have  worked 
under  some  disadvantage  in  painting  my  back- 
grounds, not  having  had  any  instruction  in 
drawing  or  painting  but  what  I  received  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  was  fresco  paint- 
ing for  a  short  time,  and  what  I  have  gleaned 
from  books,  until  very  lately.  Mr.  Frank 
Brown,  a  scene  painter  of  well-known  ability 
in  the  West,  gave  me  the  desired  information 
which  other  background  painters  refused  to  give 
me,  and  for  which  I  am  very  grateful.  If  there 
were  more  Frank  Browns  in  the  world  there 
would  be  less  of  eating  one  another  up  than 
there  is  now,  and  more  could  follow  out  their 
inclinations.  Live  and  let  live  has  not  been 
fully  learned  by  most  men."  One  of  the  cabi- 
nets is  from  the  background  mentioned  above. 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Albee  on  his  success  in 
this  direction.  The  background  represents  a 
forest  scene,  and  has  been  composed  and  executed 
with  marked  ability.  From  Mr.  H.  McNeill, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  a  charming  cabinet  portrait  of 
a  boy,  made  on  an  Eastman  plate  with  three 
seconds'  exposure.  From  Messrs.  Friend  <t 
Smith,  244  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  a  num- 
ber of  very  superior  cabinets.  The  posing  and 
lighting  are  faultless,  and  of  the  manipulation 
we  have  only  to  say,  that  a  slightly  lengthened 
exposure  on  the  darh  subjects  will  make  it  the 
same.  From  Mr.  Cook  Ely,  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
well-posed  cabinets,  the  two  of  a  lady  in  white 
with  marine  background  being  particularly  good. 


the  confusion  caused  by  its  sudden  introduction 
would  give  rise  to  many  blunders,  and  cause 
great  trouble.  The  advocates  of  the  metric  or 
decimal  system  do  not  seem  to  consider,  nor  to 
make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  fact  that,  easy 
as  it  might  be  to  furnish  us  with  rules  and 
sticks  graduated  off  in  metres  and  their  parts, 
and  with  measuring  glasses  and  weights  ac- 
curately made,  that  it  would  be  by  no  means  so 
easy  to  furnish  us  with  the  mental  standards  of 
reference  which  our  English  feet,  inches,  and 
yards  have  become,  after  years  of  intimate 
knowledge  of  them. 


The  Cleveland  Leader  of  May  15th  contains 
a  lengthy  correspondence  from  eminent  engineers 
and  scientific  men,  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed adoption  of  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  Whatever  may  be  the  advan- 
tages of  a  new  system  that  is  to  be,  metric,  deci- 
mal, French,  or  what  not,  it  is  very  certain  that 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  our  friend 
and  subscriber,  Mr.  George  Alfred  Stacey,  of 
Lockport,  New  York.  The  following  obituary 
appeared  in  the  Lockport  Daily  Journal  of  April 
29th: 

"At  the  residence  of  his  father  (John  Stacey), 
No.  250  Locust  street,  George  Alfred  Stacey,  a 
young  man  having  many  sincere  friends,  fell  a 
victim  this  morning  to  that  scourge,  consump- 
tion, after  a  rather  brief  illness.  He  was  in  the 
24th  year  of  his  age:  had  always  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Lockport,  and  an  exemplary  young  man. 
He  was  a  member  of  Council,  No.  .307,  of  the 
Royal  Arcanum,  of  this  city.  The  loss  by  death 
of  any  friends,  even  when  gathered  as  ripe 
grain  to  the  harvests,  is  extremely  sad  to  us,  but 
the  taking  away  of  a  young  man,  cut  down  on 
the  threshold  of  life's  journey  and  with  an  hon- 
orable and  hopeful  career  before  him,  seems  to 
carry  with  it  an  inexpressible  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness at  what  seems  so  hard  and  incomprehensi- 
ble. The  bereaved  family  have  the  sincere 
sympathy  of  all  in  the  sorrow." 


No  one  who  has  not  had  a  large  experience  in 
out-door  photography  would  be  likely  to  com- 
pile a  list  of  requisites  containing  everything 
that  is  useful  and  nothing  that  is  not,  like  the 
one  given  by  Mr.  Rau,  on  page  183.  While  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  all  of  the  articles,  such 
as  the  various  tools,  would  be  required,  still,  by 
taking  such  things,  all  ordinary  contingencies 
are  provided  for,  and  the  photographer's  peace 
of  mind  ensured.  And  this  latter  is  not  the 
least  of  the  qualities  desirable  in  one  who  goes 
far  from  his  home  to  work  with  the  camera  and 
chemicals. 
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Soap  Bobbles. — Our  cover-cut  this  month  is 
one  more  example  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Ives' 
process.  The  subject  is  copied  from  a  photo- 
graph by  Mr.  0.  Pierre  Havens,  of  Savannah, 
Ga.  The  picture  makes  a  very  good  study,  and 
tests  the  new  process  in  another  direction— the 
possibility  of  producing  a  black  background  by 
this  mode  of  photo-engraving. 


We  find  the  following  in  the  Scranton,  Pa., 
Eepuhlican  of  May  3  : 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  notice  every  evi- 
dence of  improvement  in  our  growing  city.  One 
of  the  latest  is  the  charming  photographic  and 
art  gallery  of  our  townsman,  Mr.  L.  R.  Evans. 
It  is  certainly  a  credit  to  the  taste  of  the  pro- 
jector of  the  enterprise,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
praise  ;  everything  seems  to  bespeak  the  highest 
state  of  art  culture  in  this  department.  The 
large  reception-room  is  fitted  with  a  Gothic  de- 
sign in  its  carpeting,  upon  which  stand  ebony 
and  gilt  furniture  upholstered  with  dark  Pom- 
peian  red  plush.     The  walls  are  tinted  a  light 


brown  with  maroon  and  gilt  border  most  beauti- 
fully adapted  to  the  display  of  art  work.  The 
double  easel  show-case  is  an  ingenious  and  con- 
venient contrivance  for  the  inspection  of  work 
and  is  a  wonder  in  itself.  A  relic  of  the  old 
Revolutionary  times,  an  old  style  walnut  sofa, 
with  sweeping  curves  and  brass-head  nails,  is 
an  attraction  and  a  curiosity  which  adds  not  a 
little  to  the  truly  tasteful  magnificence  of  the 
parlors.  Water-color  miniatures  aud  oil  por- 
traits combine  with  these  appropriate  fittings  to 
give  assurance  that  Mr.  Evans  has  entered  with 
a  determination  that  his  work  shall  be  the  best 
possible  to  produce." 


We  also  observe  a  most  flattering  notice  of  some 
portraits  of  the  seniors  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Evans,  of  that  city. 


The  April  number  of  the  Boletin  Fotografico 
is  embellished  with  a  handsome  cabinet  portrait 
of  a  lady  by  the  artotype  process. 
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ADVEKTISING  EATES  FOR  SPECIALTIES.— It  will  be  understood  that  matter  under  this 
head  is  not  to  be  considered  as  always  having  editorial  sanction,  though  we  shall  endeavor  to  clear  it  of  anything 
tending  to  deceive  or  mislead.  Stock-dealers  will  find  this  a  beneficial  mode  of  advertising,  and  sure  to  pay  largely. 
Six  lines,  one  insertion,  ^2.00,  and  25  cents  for  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a  line — in  advance.  Operators 
desiring  situations ,  no  charge.  Matter  must  be  received  by  the  23d  to  secure  insertion.  Advertisers  will  please 
not  ask  us  for  recommendations.  ;^^  We  cannot  undertake  to  mail  answers  to  parties  who  advertise.  Please 
always  add  your  address  to  the  advertisement. 


The  new  designs  continue  to  increase  : 
No.  469.  "On  the  Beach"  is  a  refreshing, 

breezy,   realistic   picture.      Per    foot,    30 

cents. 
No.  470.  "Under  the  Trees"  indicates  the 

motion  of  gently  swaying  branches.     Is, 

in  treatment,  a  true  background.    Per  foot, 

30  cents. 
No.  472.   "The   Rococo   Wall"   is   a   dark 

figured  tapestry  effect.     Per  foot,  30  cents. 
No.  473.  "  The  Hillside."     Stone  wall,  path, 

and  distant  cottage.     Per  foot,  25  cents. 
No.  441.    Garden  Wall,  column   separable, 

$20. 
No.    447.     Garden    Seat,    three    changes. 

Lately  improved.     Can  be  used  with  No. 

441  Wall,  or  any  landscape,   garden,  or 

seashore  background,  $14.50.     . 

No.  433.  The  Head  Rest  Plants,  an  ingenious 
device  for  masking  the  base  and  standard, 
$1.50  each. 

No.  474.  L.  F.  S.  Lake  is  a  quiet  lake,  with 
mirror-like  reflections;  suitable  for  gen- 
eral work,  30  cents  per  square  foot :  and 
the  Profile  Boat,  with  or  without  deck, 
$10  and  $12. 

And  lastly,  the  Reversible  End  Floor  Cloth, 
Beach  and  Landscape ;  clean,  quickly 
handled,  and  durable,  $12.  This  is  an 
entirely  new  departure  in  photographic 
backgrounds. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  my  patrons 
to  the  following  already  tested  and  approved 
articles  : 
The  Profile  Rocks,  $8. 

No.  414.   Eastlake  Cottage,  three  changes, 

$30. 

Goods   intended   for    Convention   photo- 
graphs should  be  ordered  now. 

More  new  things  next  month. 


THE 

Rockwood  Solar  Printing  Co. 

Is  organized  with  every  possible  advantage  of 
capital,  experience,  solar  cameras,  artificial 
lights,  etc.,  for  the  prompt  execution  of  orders 
in  the  way  of  enlargements. 

New  and  Loioer  Price-Lists. 
Size.  Unmounted.  Mounted. 

11x14  and  under $1  00 $1  50 

13x16") 

14x17  \  1  50 2  00 

16x20  J 

18x22 1  75 2  25 

20x24 2  00 2  50 

SxS}   2  50 3  00 

26x32 3  00 3  75 

29x36 4  00 5  00 

30x40 5  00 6  00 

35x45 6  00 7  50 

40x50 8  00 10  00 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
No  Charge  for  Negatives. — As  much  de- 
pends upon  the  good  printing  qualities  of  a 
solar  negative,  we  will  make  solar  negatives 
from  copies,  icithout  charge,  if  the  originals  are 
sent  to  us  with  the  orders  for  enlargements. 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  the  cash. 
Make  all  P.  0.  orders  payable  to 

RocKWOoD  Solar  Printing  Co., 
17  Union  Square,  New  York. 
The  New  Gelatine  Bromide  Paper,  first  in- 
troduced by  us,  for  instantaneous  printing,  en- 
ables us  to  send  enlargements  for  tracings  by  re- 
turn mail. 


For  Sale. — Charles  K.  Bill's  old  established 
solar  printing,  copying,  and  viewing  establish- 
ment, 826  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Now  doing  a  large 
and  increasing  business ;  everything  complete. 
Will  be  sold  on  liberal  terms,  and  entire  cost  can 
be  made  the  first  year. 
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THE  NEW 

EURYSCOPE. 

Tky  this  new  lens,  and  you  will  never  buy 
any  large  portrait  lenses.  Voigtlander  &  Son's 
No.  7,  and  the  smaller  sizes,  are  very  quick-act- 
ing, but  as  regards  large-sized  plates,  the  Eury- 
scopes  are  far  superior  for  groups,  panel  pictures, 
and  large  heads. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Is   the    most    complete,   thorough,   photo-in- 
struction book  ever  published.     Second  thousand 
in  store.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


Notice  of  Removal. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


S.  G.  Nixon,  Portrait  Artist,  813  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Solar  enlargements  finished 
in  crayon,  water  color,  and  Indian-ink  in  true 
artistic  style,  and  the  likeness  and  expression 
faithfully  preserved.  Also  small  colored  and 
Indian-ink  work,  etc.     Terms  moderate. 


Wanted. — A  good  operator  to  take  views  at 
shore.  One  used  to  both  wet  and  dry  plates 
preferred.     Apply  to 

J.  S.  Chamberlain, 

Webster,  Mass. 


Wanted. — A  good  retoucher.  Salary,  $15 
per  week.  Permanent  situation  to  the  right 
man.     Send  specimen  of  work. 

Jessup  &  Appleton, 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


NOTICE, 
The  Wonderful  Ettetscopes  and  New  Por- 
trait Lenses. 
Just  received,  a  large  invoice  of  the  above 
Lenses.  Those  who  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
them,  will  do  well  to  send  in  their  orders  at  once. 
Benjamin  French  &  Co., 

Boston. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Shows  you  how  to  group  and  pose  children 
naturally  and  gives  fine  examples  of  work.    Read 
the  partial  index  herein.     $4. 

For  Sale. — A  good  gallery,  with  or  without 
instruments  for  taking  pictures  of  all  sizes,  from 
gems  (16  on  i  size  plate)  to  life-size.  Artotype 
license  and  ontfit;  Megatype  outfit  and  permit; 
Printing  Press  and  32  fonts  of  type.  The  re- 
ception-room is  17x18  feet;  operating-room, 
12Jx46  feet;  large  north,  side,  and  skylights; 
double  dark-room;  frame  and  store-room;  two 
closets ;  coal-room,  etc.  There  are  living  rooms 
attached  that  could  be  rented  to  other  parties  or 
for  other  purposes.  Running  water  and  gas. 
Private  entrance  from  the  main  street.  A 
jewelry  store,  a  book  and  music  store,  and  a 
furniture  store  occupy  the  first  floor;  no  rum  or 
tobacco  sold  in  the  building.  This  gallery  is 
located  in  Flemington,  which  is  the  county  seat 
of  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  50  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  52  miles  from  New  York. 
No  competition  nearer  than  12  miles.  Popu- 
lation, 4000.  Good  back-country  trade.  Always 
pay  in  advance;  no  proof  showing.  Work 
mostly  cartes,  cabinets,  and  panels;  prices,  $3, 
$6,  and  $8  per  dozen.  If  you  wish  to  make  a 
change,  come  and  see  it. 

G.  B,  Spencer. 


For  Sale. — A  well  situated  gallery  in  New 
York  city.     Address 

George  Murphy, 
Photo.  Stock  Dealer,  250  Mercer  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Make  Tour  Own  Enlakgembnts. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
larger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodwabd, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


For  Sale, — 

One  6  A  Dallmeyer  Lens, $540  00 

One  18x22  ScovillD.  L.  Box,      .     .     .     108  00 

Stand, 18  00 

Bath-tub,  18  X  22, 25  00 

$691  00 

I  will  sell  altogether  for  $400  on  the  spot. 

The  lens  is  a  magnificent  one,  and  the  box  and 

stand  are  Scovill's  finest,  and  are  the  same  as 

new.     Shield  and  holder,  etc.,  in  perfect  order. 

A.  E.  DUMBLE, 

44  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  Rare  Chance. — Large  business  interests  in 
the  West  requiring  my  attention,  I  desire  to 
dispose  of  my  photographic  establishment,  44 
State  Street,  Rochester,  New  York. 

The  population  is  about  100,000.  The  city  is 
considered  one  of  the  handsomest  on  the  con- 
tinent. It  has  always  been  a  famous  photo- 
graphic centre  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its 
artists.  My  rooms  are  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city ;  all  on  one  floor.  Skylight,  north,  and  one 
of  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  state.  Reception- 
room  is  spacious  and  handsomely  arranged. 
There  is  every  convenience  that  the  most 
fastidious  photographer  could  wish  for.  Rent 
moderate,  and  skilled  employes  in  each  depart- 
ment, so  that  one  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
business  will  find  no  diflSculty  in  continuing  it. 
Our  work  has  always  been  Al.  The  seven  years' 
negatives  return  us  the  interest  on  $4000  or  $5000 
yearly.  I  have  no  desire  to  peddle  my  rooms 
and  will  accept  the  first  man  at  the  merely 
nominal  sum  asked. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  kindly  allowed 
me  to  use  their  names  as  references :  J.  F. 
Ryder,  Cleveland,  0.;  E.  L.  Brand,  Chicago, 
111. ;  N.  Curtis,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Enclose  stamp, 
and  address 

A.  E.  Dumble, 

44  &  46  State  St., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — On  account  of  poor  health  (con- 
sumption), I  offer  my  photographic  rooms  for 
sale.     For  particulars,  address 

Charles  A.  Stacby, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  at  a  Bargain. — Photographic  room 
in  the  healthiest  and  wealthiest  place  of  its  size 
in  Pennsylvania.  Good  business;  can  be  en- 
larged. Holly  system  water  and  gas.  Popu- 
lation 8000.  The  prospects  for  Titusville  were 
never  better  than  now,  as  the  best  strike  in  oil, 
646  in  "Warren  County,  opens  up  the  largest 
territory  for  years.  Being  nearest,  it  must  give 
Titusville  a  boom.     Railroad  will   be  built  at 

once.  J.  C.  GOBTCHITTS, 

Titusville,  Pa. 

Bargains. — One  No.  3  A  Voigtlander  portrait 
lens,  for  8x10  plates;  first-class  instrument, 
$40.  One  wide-angle  Morrison  hemispherical 
view  lens,  for  11  x  14  views,  $25.  One  J  Darlot 
portrait,  central  stops,  $7.  One  ^-size  quick 
worker  portrait,  plain,  $10.  One  A.  0.  Co.  cone 
bellows,  8  xlO  view  box,  best  quality,  used  for 
only  6  plates,  new  (cost  $40),  $28.  All  goods 
warranted  as  represented.  Will  be  sent  C.  0.  D. 
Lenses  subject  to  four  days'  trial;  money  re- 
tained by  express  agent,  and  returned  if  not 
satisfactory. 

Bachrach  &  Bro., 
S.  E.  cor.  Lexington  and  Eutaw  Sts., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Wanted. — A  first-class  negative  retoucher. 
One  equally  good  in  crayon  and  water  color  work 
wanted  by  July  1st  at  the  latest. 

LoQuisT  Bros., 

Peoria,  111. 


A  Rare  Chance  to  Learn  Short-hand. — 
Rowell  &  Hickcox,  the  publishers  of  the  American 
Short-hand  Writer,  have  opened  the  most  com- 
plete school  of  short-hand  in  the  United  States 
at  Boston,  Mass. 

For  $1.50  they  will  send  this  year's  volume  of 
their  magazine,  containing  a  full  course  in  pho- 
nography, and  correct  the  lesson  exercises  of  all 
subscribers  by  mail,  free.  This  offer  holds  good 
until  January  1st,  when  the  price  of  subscription 
is  to  be  advanced  to  $2.50.  When  the  fact  is 
known  that  a  full  course  of  instruction  taken  at 
their  school  in  Boston  costs  $75,  the  rare  chance 
afforded  by  this  extraordinary  offer  may  be 
realized.  Short-hand  clerks,  not  expert,  com- 
mand a  salary  of  $75  a  month  upwards,  while 
the  standard  prices  paid  for  law  reporting  is  $10 
a  day.  Why  not  get  up  a  class  in  phonography 
here  to  learn  through  this  medium  ?  We  will 
head  the  list  ourselves,  and  receive  and  forward 
subscriptions  for  the  Short-hand  Writer. 

December  1st,  1881.' 
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No.  18. 


No.  18. 


VIGNETTE 

PAPERS, 
WAYMOUTH'S. 
The  old  form  of  No.  18,  Waymouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  new 
pear-shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  dozen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY. 


No.  18. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Devotes  58  pages  to  instructions  in  posing  and 
lighting  the  figure.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


Gihon's  Opaque. — As  a  rule,  photographers 
are  familiar  with  this  most  convenient  article  of 
gallery  use,  but,  doubtless,  there  are  some  who 
still  are  unacquainted  with  it.  It  is  just  what 
it  claims  to  be,  and  so  announces  on  the  wrapper 
of  each  box:  "A  dense,  non-actinic  paint,  for 
stopping  out  imperfect  backgrounds,  or  defective 
skies  in  negatives,  for  coating  the  inside  of  lenses 
or  other  brass  work,  etc."  It  is  an  invaluable 
article,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  photo- 
graphic establishment  in  the  country,  whether 
large  or  small,  A  photographer  lately  remarked 
to  us,  "  Gihon's  Opaque  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold."  This  sounds  rather  exaggerated,  as  a 
cake  of  the  compound  is  quite  large,  and  of  some 
weight ;  still  it  is  most  valuable,  and  its  place  can 
be  filled  by  no  other  article  now  in  the  market. 

That  Opaque  is  very  generally  used,  and  that 
its  use  is  daily  growing  was  proved  to  us  on  a 
recent  visit  to  New  York.  In  the  store  of  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company,  we  noticed  a  large 
pile  of  these  neat  little  packages,  and  on  inquiry 
were  assured  that  the  demand  was  very  large, 
and  steadily  increasing. 

To  those  who  have  not  tried  opaque,  we  would 
say,  send  fifty  cents  to  your  stock-dealer  and  get 
a  cake.  You  will  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along 
without  it.    Sold  by  all  dealers. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

To  accommodate  those  who  have  old  apparatus ,  etc., 
to  exchange  {not  sell),  -we  offer  to  insert  advertise- 
m.ents  in  this  column  at  the  low  rate  of  IS  cents  per 
line  {o/ seven  words),  or  fraction  of  a  line.  It  -will 
be  found  a  cheap  and  helpful  way  of  "  unloading" 
useless  articles  about  your  studio  for  better  ones .  Cash 
to  accompany  all  advertisetnents . 


Balustrade  and  combination  ground  for  in- 
terior or  exterior  ground.  Also  photographic 
literature  to  exchange. 

W.  C.  Stine, 

Sycamore,  III. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  chargefor  advertisements  under  this  head;  limited 
to  four  lines.    Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 


A  young  lady  wishes  a  situation  as  a  retoucher. 
Address  C.  H.  P.,  3947  Vanilla  St.,  Phila. 

By  a  portrait  and  landscape  operator.  Wages, 
$20  per  week.  P.  R.  Parsons,  2902  Washington 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Permanent  situation  as  operator  and  general 
workman,  or  would  rent  a  gallery.  Can  furnish 
outfit,  also  reliable  references.  Address  Pho- 
tographer, Post  Box  304,  Hartford,  Conn. 

By  a  young  man  as  retoucher  or  printer  in 
a  first-class  gallery.  References  exchanged. 
Eastern  States  preferred.  Address  Theo.  Heinig, 
Dayton,  0.     Care  J.  M.  Appleton,  Dayton  View. 

A  photographer  of  12  years'  experience  wishes 
to  secure  a  position  in  the  stock  business 
Would  go  on  the  road;  first  year  very  low. 
Address  Lock  Box  23,  Edinburg,  Ind. 

By  a  No.  1  temperate  and  reliable  man  and 
wife,  competent  to  take  chai-ge  of  the  photograph 
business,  and  not  afraid  to  work.  Address  Pho- 
tographer and  Retoucher,  Box  448,  Shelby,  0. 

By  a  young  man  of  sober  and  steady  habits, 
a  situation  as  general  assistant  in  a  photograph 
gallery ;  can  print  aud  tone.  In  or  out  of  the 
city  J  out  west  or  down  south  preferred.  Ad- 
dress Charles  Mayer,  211  E.  105th  St.,  New  York. 

As  operator  or  dark-room  man.  Formerly 
with  Wells  &  Co.,  P.  C.  Duchochois,  and  A. 
Bogardus,  of  New  York.  Have  no  objection  to 
leaving  the  city  for  a  permanent  position.  Fred. 
Hillman,  190  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

As  operator  exclusively,  can  give  fine  nega- 
tives every  day ;  good  in  posing  and  lighting, 
and  especially  good  with  children.  None  but 
good  galleries  need  to  write,  as  I  want  a  No.  1 
place.  Address  Photographer,  Box  385,  Lima,  0. 
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An  operator  in  one  of  the  leading  galleries  in 
Chicago  will  give  his  time  against  capital  to 
start  a  gallery  in  any  lively  city,  or  in  a  business 
already  established,  where  fine  work  will  be 
appreciated.  Address  86  Centre  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Care  of  Chas.  Callin. 

As  printer  and  toner;  can  do  or  assist  in 
operating,  also  do  fair  retouching.  Will  do 
general  work  in  a  gallery.  Any  one  wishing 
my  services  will  please  state  what  wages  will  be 
paid.  Direct  me  at  cor.  25th  St.  and  1st  Ave., 
South  Minneapolis,  Minn.     Chas.  V.  R.  Clark. 


An  operator  of  experience  desires  engagement 
at  summer  resort ;  rapid  workman.  Portrait  or 
view,  wet  or  dry  process.  Address  Mr.  Viewist, 
905  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

By  a  first-class  artist  and  retoucher,  for  ink, 
water,  crayon,  etc.  Address  Schlickeisen,  64  N. 
Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

By  a  reliable  and  trusty  workman,  to  operate, 
print,  retouch,  color,  etc.  In  the  business  fifteen 
years.  A  permanent  situation  wanted.  Address 
M.,  care  of  Edward  L.  Wilson,  914  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ALBERT  MOORE  ^  SOLAR  ENLAR6ER, 

THE  LONGEST,   LARGEST,   AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  Street,  Philadelphia. 

A    NEW   CATALOGUE    OF 


LANTERN  SLIDESilLANTEMS 

READ  IT.      FIFTEEN  CENTS  IN   STAMPS. 

TELLS  OF  GASES  WITHOUT  BAGS,  NEW  LISTS  OF  SLIDES, 

THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  THE  LANTERN,  NEW  LANTERNS. 


S^^'L.antern  Lovers  should  be  sure  to  Examine  it.'^^a 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

J.  L  CLARK, 

Bold  and  Silver  pnNER, 

ASSAM  AND  SWEEP-SfflELTER, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 


REFERS    TO,    BY    PERMISSION: 

John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 
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ROBINSON'S 

PICTORIAL 

EFFECT    IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

SHOULD  BE  READ  ly  E?ERT  HESATIVE  MAKER  PRACTISfflfi  1  ani  ODT  Of  DOORS. 


C  O  NT  ENTS 

. 

CHAP. 

CHAP. 

I. 

Introductory. 

XVII. 

Portraiture. 

II 

The  Faculty  of  Artistic  Sight. 

XVIII. 

Portraiture — The  Management  of  the  Sitter. 

III. 

Balance  of  Lines  and  Contrast. 

XIX. 

Portraiture — The  Pose. 

IV. 

Balance — Example. 

XX. 

Portraiture — Groups — Proportion. 

V. 

Balance — Examples — {continued). 

XXI. 

Backgrounds. 

VI. 

Unity. 

XXII. 

Accessories. 

VII. 

Examples^Expression. 

XXIII. 

Some  Old  Notions  Touching  Portraiture. 

VIII. 

Practice — The  Choice  of  a  Subject. 

XXIV. 

Chiaro-oscuro. 

IX 

Simple  Rules. 

XXV. 

Chiaro-oscuro — Detail  or  Definition. 

X. 

Figures  in  Landscape — Truth. 

XXVI. 

Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    of 

XI. 

The  Sky. 

Light  and  Shade. 

XII. 

The  Legitimacy  of  Skies  in  Photographs. 

XXVII. 

Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    of 

XIII. 

The  Composition  of  the  Figure. 

Light  and  Shade  {continued). 

XIV. 

Pyramidal  Forms. 

XXVIII. 

Chiaro-oscuro — Breadth. 

XV. 

Variety  and  Repetition. 

XXIX. 

Chiaro-oscuro — Portraiture — The  Studio. 

XVI. 

Variety  and  Repetition  {continued) — Repose — 

XXX. 

Chiaro-oscuro — General  Considerations. 

Fitness. 

XXXI. 

Conclusion. 

No  one  can  study  this  excellent  work  without  being  better  able  to  pose  and  compose  his  subjects, 
and  to  light  them  more  artistically.  Those  who  are  unskilled  comparatively,  hardly  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  learn  that  is  of  value  to  them.  This  book  will  open  their  eyes  and  enlighten  them,  if  they 
can  but  see  when  their  eyes  are  open. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  POPUIiAR  PHOTO.  ■WORK  EVER  PUBIilSHED  IN  EUROPE. 

IT  IS  THE  BOOK  WANTED  NOW  BY  THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHER,  TO  POST 

HIM  ON  THE  A^RT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cloth,  $1.50;  Paper,  $1.00.    Illustrated. 


WHAT  ITS  READERS  SAY: 


"Mr.  H.  P.  Kobinson's  Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography  is  a  gem,  the 
par  excellence  of  all  photographic 
books.  Its  pages  are  full  to  a  letter 
of  choice  and  valuable  instruction. 
If  there  is  one  who  has  not  read  it 
I  would  advise  him  to  do  so  at  once." 
— G.  F.  E.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


"Pictorial  Effect 
is  a  success."— 
M.  H.  Albee, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 


"  I  would  advise  all  photographic 
art  students  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  works  ever  published 
on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers.  Read  it  over  and 
over.  Every  page  teaches  a  grand 
lesson." — James  Mullen,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


EDWAED  L.  WILSON,  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


THE   PHOTOGRAPHER  TO  HIS  PATRONS 

Is  a  neat  little  leaflet  of  twelve  pages  of  the  size  of  the  four  pages  below.  It  tells  your  patrons  what  you  want  them 
to  see  on  Pliotograpliy  as  au  Art ;  When  to  Come ;  How  to  Come ;  How  to  Dress ;  How  to 
Behave;  and  about  Children,  Business,  Frames,  Copying,  Coloring,  and  Prices. 


"There's  Millions  in  it." 


Photographers  op  America  : 

In  these  times  of  competition  we  all  want 
something  to  stir  up  business.  It  is  believed 
that  no  means  of  advertising,  half  so  good,  was 
ever  oflFered  to  photographers,  as  that  acceptable 
little  leaflet, 

"The  Photographer  to  his  Patrons." 

Its  utility  and  usefulness  are  proven  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  demanded  and  translated 
into  Spanish  and  German ;  that  over 

1,000,000  copies  have  been  sold, 

and  that  hundreds  of  photographers  have  written 
to  the  author,  testifying  to  its  great  value  as  a 
positive  business-bringer. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy,  and 
ask  you,  /or  your  own  interest,  to  read  it  care- 
fully all  through.  I  have,  since  its  publication, 
issued  two  other  works  of  a  similar  character — 
Pretty  Faces,  at  half  the  price ;  and  Something 
New,  at  the  same  price.  But  the  choice  still 
seems  to  be  for  the  old  favorite,  and  I  am  still 
supplying  it  continually.  The  sample  herewith 
is  of  a  lot  lately  printed;  and  I  desire  to  call 
your  especial  attention  to  a  method  which  will 
secure  you  all  the  advantages  of  this  work  as  an 
(i) 

the  expense  of  hiring  a  man  and  team  to  dis- 
tribute then  in  adjoining  towns.  I  shall,  un- 
doubtedly, want  more  when  these  are  gone.  I 
got  $13.50  for  the  advertisements." 

We  endeavor  to  get  them  up  in  attractive  and 
elegant  style ;  and  in  order  to  protect  those  who 
use  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  we  have 
copyrighted  them,  and  trust  no  one  will  attempt 
their  degradation  by  cheap  and  badly-made 
copies  of  them.  We  can  print  them  as  cheap  as 
any  one  can  for  the  quality,  and  have 

EEOENTLT  EEDUOED  THE  PKI0E8 
to  the  following  scale  : 

600  copies, $9  00 

1000      "  15  00 

3000      "  36  00 

5000      "  50  00 

Some  photographers  bave  had  as  many  as  25,000, 
using  them  continually.  Please  look  into  the 
matter,  and  send  on  your  orders  for  all  seasons. 
We  supply,  free  of  charge,  several  beautiful 
fancy  cuts  for  the  covers ;  but  where  three  of  the 
pages  are  covered  with  other  matter,  the  style  of 
the  present  sample  is  the  neatest.  You  can  have 
your  own  choice. 

As  already  said,  these  leaflets  are  used  all  over 
the  country,  often  by  our  leading  photographers, 
from  some  of  whom  were  received  the  following 
estimonials. 

(ill) 


advertisement,  and  yet  cost  you  little  or  nothing. 
The  four  pages  of  the  cover  are  yours,  to  use  for 
lohat  you  please.  You  only  need  the  first  page 
for  yourself.  Get  advertisements  from  your 
neighbors,  at  a  proportionate  figure,  for  the  rest, 
and  your  leaflets  cost  you  only  the  expense  of 
distribution. 

Messrs.  Albert  &,  Son,  Alexandria,  La.,  have 
seven  advertisers,  another  recently  had  eight. 
From  six  of  them  he  got  $1.75  each,  and  from 
two,  $2.25  each;  making  $15— the  cost  of  1000 
leaflets.     Examine  the  copy  herewith. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Norman,  Natchez,  Miss.,  who  has 
adopted  the  same  plan,  writes,  viz.:  "As  an  ad- 
vertising medium  the  leafllets  have  no  equal. 
Two  hours  secured  me  seven  advertisements, 
amounting  to  S17.50,  leaving  me  $5.00  balance 
for  express  charges;  thus  securing  me  1000 
leaflets  for  nothing.  With  a  little  energy  any 
photographer  can  secure  cards  enough  from  his 
friends  to  pay  for  all  the  leaflets  he  requires,  and 
he  should  not  be  without  them.  I  have  not  only 
seen,  but  felt,  the  result  of  using  them." 

Mr.  L.  B.  Truax,  Swanton,  Vt.,  writes,  viz.: 
"  The  leaflets  have  been  received  and  prove  a 
decided  benefit  to  me.  I  consider  them  the  best 
advertising  medium  I  have  yet  found.  The 
merchants  who  advertised  on  the  covers  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion;  one  of  whom  went  to 
(ii) 

KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  THIS! 


TESTIMONIALS: 


"Send  5000  in  English  and  2000  in  German." 
Jno.  a.  Scholten,  St.  Louis. 

"Let  me  have  a  lot  as  soon  as  printed." — J. 
F.  Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"  It  works  satisfactorily  in  every  way." — A.  N. 
Hardy,  Boston.  (Mr.  Hardy  has  had  4  or  5  lots.) 

"  They  are  the  best  business-cards  a  photog- 
rapher can  have."— T.  S.  Estabrooke,  N.  Y. 

EDWAED   L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher, 
912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
(iv) 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 
the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 


H 

^— 

S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 

Don|lass^Tliompn&Co. 

"Great  Central," 
Chicago, 111. 

K 

JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Quincy, 

111. 

►■ 

H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo.  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 

J.  C.  SOMERYILLE, 

St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

SCOYILL  MANF'U  CO, 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 

D.  TUCKER  &  CO, 

Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

BLESSING  &  BRO., 

Galveston, 

Texas. 

O.H.OODMAN&OO. 

Boston,  Mass. 

WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 

WM,  J.  HAZENSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EDWARD  L  WILSON, 

Photo.   Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 

THEO.  SCHOMANH, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

" 

OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

G.     BOD  E, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 

W.  D.  6ATCHEL, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
. , 

^ 
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GET  THE  BEST! 

CEAMER  &  NORDEN'S 

ST.    LOUIS 

Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

WARRANTED  PERFECT, 

With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 

FOR    SALE    BY 


G.  GENNERT,  105  William  St.,  New 
DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON   &  CO.,     I 

Chicago. 
N.  C.  THAYER  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON,  Chicago. 
C.  J.  RICE,  Chicago. 
W.  D.  GATCHEL,  Cincinnati. 
P.  SMITH  «&  CO.,  Cincinnati  and 

Columbus,  0.  [viUe,  Ky. 

W.  D.  GATCHEL   &  CO.,   Louis- 
J.  V.  ESCOTT  &  SONS,  LouisviUe. 


York,  Agent  for  the  Eastern  States. 
MULLETT  BROS.,  Kansas  City,Mo. 
H.  A.  HYATT,  St.  Louis. 
WM.  J.  HAZENSTAB,  St.  Louis. 
JAS.  C.  SOMERVILLE,  St.  Louis. 
H.  LIEBER  &  CO.,  Indianapolis. 
JAS.  H.  SMITH,  auincy,  Ills. 
G.  MOSES,  New  Orleans. 
S.  T.  BLESSING,  New  Orleans. 
ZIMMERMAN  BROS.,  St.  Paul. 
GTTSTAVUS  BODE,  Milwaukee. 
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0.  W.  HEAEN, 

Author  of  "  Practical  Printer.' 


SIX  FINE  CABINET  AND  PROMENADE  PORTRAIT  STUDIES. 

AMONG  OTHER  THINGS  IT  CONTAINS. 

Suggestions  on  the  Choice  of  Albumen  Paper — All  the  Best  Silvering  Baths,  and  Methods  of  treating  the  same — 
New  Views  on  the  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Time  of  Floating — The  Different  Effects  Caused  by  the  Time 
of  Floating — How  to  Tell  when  Paper  is  Floated  too  Long  or  too  Short  a  Time — Table  for  Time  of  Floating  Paper 
under  all  Circumstances — The  Importance  of  Care  in  Printing  in  Varied  Ways — The  Important  Relation  Printing 
from  tlie  Negative  Bears  to  the  Toning  Bath — Fast  Printing — Dialogue  between  "Joe"  and  a  Friend — The  Way  to 
Success  in  Toning  Lies  in  Printing — The  Different  Effects  Caused  in  Printing  by  the  Preparation  of  the  Silver  Bath 
— The  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Printing  from  the  Negative,  and  from  this  to  the  Toning  Bath — Acetate  o( 
Silver — Success  or  Failure  in  Toning  Caused  by  the  Strength,  Purity,  and  Alkalinity  of  the  Silver  Bath — Harmony, 
its  Importance  in  Photography — Why  its  Neglect  Causes  such  Disastrous  Results — The  Beautiful  in  Toning,  and 
How  to  Obtain  it — A  Few  Hints  About  Managing  Toning  Baths — Formulae  for  Printing  "  Our  Studies,"  as  Given 
under  Respiective  Headings — Impurities  of  Toning  Baths — How  it  Affects  the  Toning,  and  How  to  Remedy  such 
Baths — Fixing  and  Washing — Brilliancy  of  the  Finished  Picture  Attained  by  the  Final  Washing — Various  and  Valu- 
able Hints  about  Finishing  the  Photographs,  etc.,  etc. 


Mailed  to  any  addresa  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.50,  by  any  stock-dealer,  or  by 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS.     ASK  TO  SEE  IT. 


VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING   FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  W^AYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

{Patent  A.pplied  for.) 

J.  F.SINGHI,  Inventor. 

The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready.   L 
Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 


See  description  in  this  Maga-        .  :r=^^^^= 
zine,  June,  1881,  or  in  Wilson's  ■-?;^"^>5ss? 

Ph  otograph  ics . 

Jl^POR    SALE    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 
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Backqrounds!  Accessories!  Backcirounds! 

GREAT  REDUCTIOIT!     SEEING  IS  BELIEVING! 


NOW   IF  ALL   PHOTOGRAPHERS    WHO    ARE    IN   WANT    OF 

RACK6R0UNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES, 

Of  any  kind,  will  send  to  us  for  samples,  they  will  be  convinced  by  seeing  that  the  largest, 

finest,  and  cheapest  line  of  Backgrounds  and  Accessories  in  the  United 

States,  can  be  had  of  the 

EXCELSIOR  BACKGROUND  COMPANY, 

No.  28  Main  St.,  Gouverneur,  New  York. 


We  have— The  Garden  of  Ferns,  The  One  Arch  Bridge,  The 
Garden,  The  Sea,  The  Column,  The  Wheat  Field,  The  Bower, 
The  Arch,  The  Landing,  The  Saw  Log,  The  Stairway,  The 
Abbey,  The  Oastle,  The  Curtain,  The  Reception  Hall,  Italy, 
Country,  Summer,  The  Oscudo,  The  Exit,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


&EODNDS  MADE  TO  ORDER  from  DESIGNS  FURNISHED,  A  SPECIALTY 

Take  a  Photograph  of  your  Home  Scenery  and  send  it  to  us. 

PUBLIC  ATTENTION  IS,  kindly  called  in  regard  to  Mounting  Grounds,  our 
work  is  adapted  for  the  roller  or  frame,  being  painted  with  a  conoposition  of  Talc  used  by  no 
other  background  painters  in  the  United  States,  and  warranted  not  to  brush  off,  peal,  or  crack 
in  the  working  of  them.  Our  Grounds  have  the  smooth  finish  that  only  our  Talc  composition 
can  produce,  with  a  softness  and  mellowness  of  tone  unapproached  by  any  other  process. 

REMEMBER,  for  the  largest  and  best  assortment,  send  to  us. 

REMEMBER,  for  the  best  designs  at  the  lowest  prices,  send  to  us. 
REMEMBER,  all  work  made  and  sold  by  us  will  be  guaranteed. 

REMEMBER,  we  offer  no  goods  for  sale  that  will  not  give  satisfaction. 

REMEMBER,  our  prices  are  lower  than  any  other  producer  in  our  line. 

DON'T  FORGET  US,  WE  AME  IN  THE  MARKET  TO  STAY. 

k  K^oxYs'ecSarT'      ExcelsiOF  Background  Co.,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 
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^^^ 


DRES 


^£JV 


EXTRA  grWi  BRILLIANT 

Y^     Gl    <^ 


FREE  from  BLISTERS  and  IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Sutter. 

Me.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir  :  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  reeeiyed  and  tried ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Tours  truly,  J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 

G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  Eagle  Brand  Albumen  Paper.  I  am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sutter. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
8Ko  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  wiU  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  TOBK. 


FOR   SALE   BY   ALL   DEALERS. 
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1882.    . 

Photographers' 

Booksellers, 
Stationers, 

and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Fhoiograpliers'  Uonthly 

Bureau  of  Information 


188  2. 

We  are 

MERCHANTS 

in. 

ALL  REQUISITES 
PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass,  Thompson  k  Co. 

Ko8.  229  &  231  State  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS. 
HENRY  G.  THOMPSON. 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beehe's,  Cramer  &  Norden's,  Eastman's,  Carbutt's. 
Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

"We  invite  cash,  trade,  believing-  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 

system. 

"With  us,  cash  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  5  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  oflFer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands. 

Our  Warerooms  are  commodious, located  conveniently 
for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.  We  deal  in  nothing  but 
supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED  BY  INHALATION. 


A.CTS  DIRECTLY \XY>on  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  hy  a  nat- 
ural process  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  REMARKABLE  CURES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

HAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Hon. 
"Wm.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  permission. 

IS  STRONGLY  ENDORSED  :  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Observer. 
"  The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur'' s  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TREATMENT  eont&ins  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FREE :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON  PACIFIC  COAST. 


We  hate  established  a  depository  of  ottr  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

"  HEALTH  AND  LIFE/'  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 
Nos.  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OF  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPARE  RESULTS 
Circulars  How  To  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

OHAS.  COOPER  &  CO., 

194  Worth  St,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


COLORISTS' 

GUIDE 

THE 


By  the  late  JOHH  L.  GIHOK 


->PHOTOeEAPHIC  COLORING  * 


AT 


The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  in- 
structions on  all  the  new  and  improved  methods — for 
like  photography  itself,  photo,  coloring  has  improved 
and  progressed — has  led  to  the  publication  of  the  above. 

ITS    CONTENTS    ARE: 

Chap.  V.  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints 
that  are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 
VII.  The   Production   of  Ivory- 
types. 
VIII.  The  Crystal  Ivorytype. 
IX.  Crayon  Work. 
X.  Negative  Retouching. 
XI.  About  Matters  so  far  For- 
gotten. 
XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective. 


Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  Work. 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Con- 
sidered in  the  Application 
of  Colors. 

III.  The  Materials  used  in  Fin- 
ishing Photographs  with 
Water  Colors. 

IV.  Water-color  Painting  as  Ap- 
plied to  Photographs. 


t^"  TTte  last  chapter  is  on  a  subject  entirely  ■n*'w  and/resh,  and  is  finely  illustrated. 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price, 
$1.50  per  copy. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 

,         PHOTO.  PJTJRJL18SER, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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ONLY  THE  BEST  GOODS  ARE  COUNTERFEITED ! 


BUY  NOTHING   BUT  THE 


Look  THROUGH  the  Paper  and  find  the  WATER-MARK. 

"  S.  &  M."  in  the  "  S.  &  M."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper, 
"N.  P.  A."  in  the  "N.  P.  A."  Extra  Briliant  Paper, 
''Cross  Swords"  in  the  "Cross  Sword"  Paper. 

ALL    THE   ABOVE   HAVE   BEEN    CO UNTEBFEITED,    AND 
UNLESS  THE  WATEB-MABK  IS  FOUND,  DON'T  TAKE  IT. 


THE  "N.  P.  A."  EXTRA  BILLIANT,  CAN  BE  HAD  IN 

WHITE,  PINK,  PEARL/ AND  PENSE  TINTS, 
E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Our  AMATEUR  EQUIPMENTS  are  Unsurpassed  and  Unrivalled. 


ASK  THE   DEALERS. 


-^=^SOLE   AGENTS   FOR  THE^^ 


The  only  Gelatino-Bromide  Dry  Plate  that  can  be  used  in  any  climate  and  at  all  tempera- 
tures, and  the  only  one  that  can  be  developed  with  warm  or  even  hot  water,  and  then 
immediately  dried  over  a  Spirit  Lamp,  without  frilling,  or  danger  of  the  Negative  running 
off  the  plate. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  No.  591  Broadway,  New  York, 

DEALERS  IN  EVERTTHING  PERTAINING  TO  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 
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-Hlc  UNPRECEDENTED  SALES  INCREASING  EVERY  MONTH.*<- 


WATMOUTI'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 


No.  iSH, 

THE 

Ormslij  Patten, 

PEAR  SHAPE 

NoiM-  Ready, 

$1.00  PER  DOZ. 


Tke^  are  not  clumsy  ;  do  not 
break;  are  always  ready ;  cost 
but  little,  and  are  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They 
need  but  one  adjustment  topri7it 
any  quantity.  They  entirely 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and 
troublesome  methods,  either 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton. 


19  Sizes 


AEE 


Now  Made 

Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  Belo^A^. 


They  are  printed  in  black 
for  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
red  bronzeforstill  weaker  ones. 
Directions  for  use  accompany 
each  parcel. 


SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY. 

The  Yignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  OKMSBY,  San  rRANCisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIONAX  AND  AaiATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"  First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time." — "  They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  them  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — "I  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  experience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used." — "  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested; 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner." — "  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO  SELL  THEM! 


ALL  STOCK-DEALERS 


INCREASE 
THEIE 


ORDERS  LAR&ELY 


EVEET 
MONTH 


See  what  they  will  do,  in  the  pictures  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  for  June,  1881. 

PRICES: 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 gO  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  for  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »                  »       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»     8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  15J^,  assorted  sizes  and  colors.  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

»     16,17,18,                                »                 »            »       Half           1)               »                    »               »       125 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PhUad'a. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 

5 


i 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MAJVUFACTUBE   ALL    KLJVDS    OF 

CARDS  and  CARDBOARDS 

FOE  _ 

Photographers 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


FOE 


wm, 


WAREHOUSE: 

527  ARCH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

Philadelphia; 


PRICE   LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE    PHILADBLPjHIA    P^HOTOGEAPHEE. 
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JOHN  G.  HOOD. 


ESTABIilSHGD    1865. 


WM.  D.  H.  WILSON. 


^VV.SON 


825  Arch  Street,  ^  yj 

PHILADELPHIA, 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 

liONDOW",  1851.  LONDON,  1862.  PARIS,  1867. 


Jentennial,  1876. 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


WE  HAVE 

NOW 
IN  STOCK 


Portrait  Lenses,  from  l-4r  to  8  x  10. 
Cabinet  Lenses,  Nos.  H  and.  3. 
Card  lienses,  Hioa.  1,  2,  and  3. 
Triplets,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
Symmetrlcals.    BLapld  Syuimetricals. 


Instantaneous  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
lUedlum  Angle  Doultlets,  all  sizes. 
Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Stereographic  Lenses,  all  sizes. 
Jfe^v  Uiiiversal  Lens. 


Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  lest  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  ever 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.   We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 

Steinheil's  Sons'  ahStio  Lenses. 

We  now  have  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  prices : 


No.  5—10x13  size,. ..13^  incli  focus,...  $70  00 

»     6—13x16      »      ..X&%      »  »       ...  110  00 

»     7-18x33      »      300  00 

»     8—30x34     »      359  00 


No.  1—  1-4  size, 3J^  Inch  focus, $35  00 

»     3—  1-3      »      51^        »  »        30  00 

»     3—4t-4t      »      7  »  »        45  00 

»     4^8x10  »      ...lOJi       »  »        60  00 

Nos.  1  and  3  are  in  matclied  pairs  for  stereoscopic  work. 
We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicit  your  orders.     Always  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMEBA  BOXES  made  by 
AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO,,  SEMMENDINGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 

TVE  MANUFACTURE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Photo.  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Vieuus, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Sixteen  Years,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 

Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton,    Solar  and  Contact  Printing, 
Cremer's  French  Lubricator,    Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade. 

B@°- ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  TREE  TO  ALL  APPLIOANTS.^^S 
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B  BEEBE  B 

Gelatine  Dry  Plates. 

The  attention  of  photographers  is  called  to  the  eminently  good  qualities  of 
these  plates,  both  for  STUDIO  AND  LANDSCAPE  WORK. 

They  are  prepared  with  the  utmost  care  and  skill  by  experienced  heads  and 
hands,  and  are  guaranteed  first-class. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Chicago,  November  7th,  1881. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Beebe. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  regard  to  the  quality  of  your 
gelatin-bromide  plates,  I  can  cheerfully  testify 
to  the  excellent  qualities  they  possess.  In  fact, 
I  have  made  some  of  my  very  best  pictures  on 
them,  and  I  continually  use  them  in  my  studios. 
Yours  truly,         H.  Rocher. 

Chicago,  November  7,  1881. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Beebe. 

Dear  Sir  :  Having  tested  your  plates,  I  find 
them  "tip-top."  They  develop  with  plenty  of 
pluck,  clean  and  rapid. 

Yours  very  truly,        Joshua  Smith. 


Chicago,  November  7th,  1881. 
In  speaking  of  the  "  Beebe "  plate,  I  would 
say  that  I  have  used  them  with  other  plates  and 
find  them  just  as  good  as  any  I  have  used. 

J.  F.  Edgeworth. 

Oshkosh,  1881. 
I  cheerfully  recommend  the  "Beebe"  as  first- 
class  in  every  respect,  and  so  long  as  they  keep  up 
to  the  present  standard  I  shall  use  no  other. 

Cook  Ely. 

Chicago,  1881. 
I  never  made  finer  negatives  than  those  on 
the  "Beebe"  plate.  P.  B.  Greene. 


PRICES. 


Size.  Per  Doz. 

3ix4i^, $0  80 


4  x5, 

4ix5i, 
4ix6i, 

5  x6, 
5  x7, 
5  x8, 


1  15 
1  25 
1  60 

1  65 

2  15 
2  25 


Size.  Per  Doz. 

6Jx8J, $3  00 

8x10, 4  50 

10x12 6  50 

11x14,    .     .     .     .     .    .     .     .     .     8  50 

14x17,  double-thick  glass, .   1 2  00 
18x22,        "  "  "         22  00 

20x24,        "  "  "         28  00 


With  premises   enlarged   and   improved  we  are  now  able  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  to  supply  the  trade  generally. 

Address  the  manufacturers  of  THE  "BEEBE"  DRY  PLATE, 

THE  CHICAGO  DRY  PLATE  MFC.  CO., 

2228  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

"  To  those  desiring  to  make  their  own  plates.  The  Chicago  Dry  Plate  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  ofier 

BEEBE'S  SPECIAL  GELATINE,  Per  Lb.  $2.50. 

This  is  the  specially  prepared  gelatine  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  '  Beebe 
Plate/  and  is  the  result  of  many  months  carefiil  experimenting." 
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^nSS^  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS ! 


to   a 


S  e^ 


lu   1^   - 


■O    ^    o 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


Plan  of  holding   the  Straight    Cut  Trimmer 
when  in  use.    PRICE,  50  CEITTS. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
use.     PRICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1.00. 


I=L0:^I3NrS01Nr'S    CStTJIID  ess- 
made  OF  SHEET-IRON. 

We  have  the  following  Regular  SiZGS  always  on  hand  at  lo  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 

^  SQUAEE  OE  ROUND  OORNEEED. 

2tVx3|  2^^x3|  2fx4J  4x5| 

2|x3|  2Xx3|-  2|-x4|         4ix5| 

2|x3|  2|x4|  8^x5|         3^x6 

2^x3^  4x6^ 

FOE  STEREOGRAPHS. 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 


OVALS, 


■2x2^ 
2|x3|- 
2ix3| 

2fxBf 

2|x4i 


3|x4| 
3fx4| 
3^x4^ 
3|x5i 
4x&f 
4|x6| 


5x7 

5ix7i 
5^x7^ 
5fx7| 
5|x7| 
6x8 


6^x81- 
6Jx8^ 

7x9 
7^x9^ 
7|  X  9f 
71x91 


3^^x31,  3x3  3^V^3f,  3x3 


3x3 


The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  is  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture. 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  Substitutes  for  the  Knife  for  Trimming 

Photographs,  and  do  the  work  much  more  expeditiously  and  elegantly. 

They  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  at 
once.     For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

^  Deller^.         EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Ghestnnt  St.,  Philada. 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  ^  CO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 


-^ 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIGTLANDBR    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  -WONDEKFUL 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOR 

WORK.    FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


POETRAITS.     39  MWt  m/tUM^       VIEWS. 


CAMERA    BOXES 

OP    SUPEKIOK    QUALITY    AND    AT    VEKY    LOW    PKICES. 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds,  Velvet  Passepartouts, 

Card  Stock,  Chemicals, 

French  and  English  Glass,  Stereoscopes, 

B.  P.  0.  Glass,  Frames. 


^^k  ^mUxn  ^lite* 


Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 
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AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By    LYMAN    G.    BIGELOW^. 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edition,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new 
one  at  less  cost,  and  now  at  a  REDUCED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 
READING  MATTEK.  PHOTO.  ILLUSTEATIONS. 


I.  Introductory. 
II.  Artistic  Light. 

III.  Balance  of  Lines. 

IV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 
Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 
Composition,  Rules  and  Maxims. 
The  Studio. 
Formulce  well  proved  and  used  by 

the  author  in  producing  the  work 
employed  to  illustrate  his  book. 
Printing  and  toning  formulce. 

Togetber  -ivlth.  a  plan  of 
K^  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  capital 


V 

VI, 

VII 

VIII, 


IX 


1 .  Cloud  Portrait. 

2.  Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 

3.  Cabinet,  plain — boy  on  a  velocipede, 

4.  Promenade,  lady  {interior). 

5.  Prome7iade,  lady  [moonlight). 

6.  Cabinet,  gentleman  [bust), 

7.  Cabinet,  lady  (f  length). 

8.  Cabinet,  lady  [btist). 

9.  Cabinet,  lady  (f  length). 

10.  Promenade,  group. 

1 1 .  Promenade ,  group. 

12.  Promenade,  seaside. 

Mr    Blgelow's  Sk^llsht. 
Instructions  for  producing  tliem.'^^tl 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  PubUsher,  912  &  914  Ghestnnt  St.,  Philada. 


STUDIES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS, 

FROM  THE  CELEBRATED  PAINTINGS  IN  THE  DRESDEN  GALLERIES, 

AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

In  portfolios  of  25  and  50  subjects.  25  subjects  at  $16.50,  $10.50,  $9,  $6,  $5,  and  $4. 
50  subjects,  6^  ^9%,  at  $6.50.  Priced  according  to  binding  and  size.  Tbe  sizes  are  tbree, 
as  follows:  On  sbeet  6>^x9J^,  11x14,  and  18^x25}^. 

LIST  OF  PHOTOTYPE  SUBJECTS  SUPPLIED  IN  THE  POETPOLIOS  OF  50. 


Madonna. — Holbein. 
Magdalen. —  Corregio. 
Magdalen. — Battoni. 
The  Three  Sisters. — Palma  Vecchio. 
Venus. — Palma  Vecchio. 
Expulsion  of  Hagar. —  Van  der  Werff. 
Madonna  and  Child. — Murillo. 
Christ  with  Wine  and  Bread. — Carlo 
Cecelia. — Carlo  Dolci.  [Dolci. 

The  Rain  of  Gold.— Van  Dyck. 
Fruhstuck. — Rembrandt. 
'  The  Magdalen. — Rotari. 
The  Vestal  Angelica. — Kauffman. 
Ledaand  the  Swan. — Michael  Angela. 
The  Adultress. — Hq/mann. 
Cherubs . — Raphael. 
Spinners. — Kurzbauer. 


Farmers  Quarreling. — Brouwer. 
Cleopatra. —  Varotari. 
Madonna  San  Sisto. — Raphael. 
Madonna  della  Sedia. — Raphael. 
Birth  of  Christ. — Corregio. 
Marriage  at  Cana. — Paul  Veronese. 
Sleeping  Venus. —  Titian. 
Love  with  Dart — Raphael  Mengs. 
The  Players. — Carravagio. 
The  Playing  Children. —  Vogel. 
Charles  I.  of  England. —  Van  Dyck 
Queen  of  Charles  I.  of  England.— Krt« 
Venus. — Guido  Reni.  [Dyck. 

The  Hermit  Reading  — Konincx. 
The  Chocolate  Girl. — Liotard. 
Christ  and  the  Adultress.— //o/>«a;««. 
Judgment  of  Paris. — Reubens. 


Dispute  of  Luther  with    Dr.  Eck. — 

Hubner. 
The  Play  Garden. — Reubens. 
Venus  (Head). —  Titian. 
Reclining  Venus. —  Titian. 
Daughter  of  Herodias. — Carlo  Dolci. 
Children  at  Play. — Lasch. 
Visit  to  the  Nurse. — Ritsher. 
Head  of  Sleeping  Venus. —  Titian. 
Golden  Age. — yuliics  Hubner. 
Farmer  with  Child. — Brouwer. 
Hunter's  Farewell. — De/regger. 
Reubens'  Daughter. — Reubens. 
Reubens'  Two  Sons. — Reubens. 
The  Dancers'  Rest. —  Vautier. 
Ariadne. — Kaufman. 
Sibyl. — Kauf}nan. 


Tbe  portfolios  of  25  contain  a  selection  of  tbe  best. 

Address  all  orders  to 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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-.J^^  E  AST  M  A  N'S -^^^ 

6ELATIN0-BR0MIDE  DRT  PLATES, 

RAPID,  UNIFORM,   AND   RELIABLE. 
AND  EASTMAN'S 

6ELATIN0-BR0MIDE  PELLICLE, 

MADE  IN  TWO  GRADES, 

The  Ji@^RAPID°^a  and  the  JS^^INSTANTANEOUS.^^^a 

More  extensively  used  and  more  generally  preferred  than  any  in  the  Market. 


December  1st.,  1881. 

Owing  to  Improved  Machinery  and  Increased  Facilities  for  manufacturing  them, 
the  prices  of  Eastman's  Gelatino-Bromide  Dry  Plates  have  been  reduced  as  follows: 


Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

3X^4X, 

.$0  65 

5     x6, 

$1  35 

6^  X    8%,  $2  40 

14x17, 

$10  00 

4      x5, 

.    0  95 

5     x7, 

1  65 

8     X  lO,       3  60 

17x20, 

.      17  50 

4X^5K, 

.    1  00 

5;^x7, 

1  75 

10     xl2,       5  20 

18x22, 

.     20  OO 

4X^6>^, 

.    1  25 

5     x8, 

1  85 

11      xl4,       6  80 

20  X  24, 

24  00 

We  have  just  completed  a  large  and  well-appointed  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  our 
Plates,  which  will  enable  us  to  furnish  them  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before.  Our 
patented  machinery  for  coating  plates  gives  us  an  immense  advantage  over  other  makers 
who  are  confined  to  the  old  methods. 

EASTMAN  DRY  PLATE  OO. 
E.  &   H.  T.  ANTHONY  &   CO.,{For  Sale  by  aU  Dealers, } SOLE   AGENTS. 


THE  TROPICAL  DRY  PLATE. 

The  Most  Important  Discovery  yet  made  in  Dry  Plate  Photog-raphy. 

This  plate  can  be  washed  in  water  of  any  temperature,  even  boiling  hot,  without  frilling 
or  having  the  film  affected  in  any  way.  By  washing  the  plate  in  hot  water,  after  fixing, 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  much  more  thoroughly  and  easily  eliminated. 

When  fixed,  the  negative  can  be  dried  over  a  spirit  lamp  in  a  few  minutes. 

This  removes  the  only  remaining  diflSculties  in  Dry  Plate  Photography,  and  makes 
them  available  in  THE  HOTTEST  CLIMATES. 

The  Tropical  Plates  are  unsurpassed  in  rapidity,  softness,  and  delicacy,  or  in  any 
desirable  quality. 

These  plates  are  now  being  made  for  us  by  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co. 

The  prices  are  as  follows : 


Size, 


3Xx4X.    • 

.    Per  doz. 

,$0  80 

Size,     8x10, 

4x5, 

1   15 

"     10x12, 

4X^5K.    . 

1  25 

"     11x14, 

4Xx6X,    • 

1  60 

"     14x17. 

5x7,       . 

2  15 

"     18x22, 

5x8, 

2  25 

"     20  X  24, 

6%  X  S%,    . 

3  00 

Per  doz. 


$4  50 
6  50 
8  50 
12  OO 
22  00 
28  00 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


OUR  MAGAZINE! 

1882. 

The  Eighteenth  Year  of  the  "Philadelphia  Photographer"  doses 

with  the  December  number,  and  as  usual  at  this  season,  we  come  to  our  readers  with 
thanks  for  their  patronage  and  hopes  for  a  renewal  of  their  subscriptions. 

The  advanced  position  which  we  have  maintained  for  our  magazine  in  all 
these  years  should  be  an  earnest  to  its  patrons  of  the  help  it  will  be  to  them  in  the 
future. 

Its  circulation  is  far  the  largest  of  any,  though  other  magazines  in  the 
sajne  line  are  offered  for  two-fifths  and  three-fifths  of  its  cost. 

Photographers  will  have  the  best,  and  therefore  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  continues  to  be  the  best  patronized. 

The  extra  money  we  get  we  always  divide  by  securing  the  best  home  and 
foreign  writers,  the  finest  engravings ,  atid  the  rarest  pictures  for  embellishfnent. 

"We  make  the  thing  mutual,  and  give  to  our  readers  as  they  give  unto  us — 
always  liberally. 

Entertaining,  timely,  and  instructive  ^natter  pertaining  to  our  art  is 

always  given  in  these  pages  in  fullest  detail  and  never  stinted. 

It  is  a  continuous  world's  exposition  of  what  transpires,  and  has  con- 
tinually in  view  the  advance  a7id  progress  and  growth  of  the  art,  its  votaries  and 
their  business  interests. 

Better  results  are  promised /cr  the  future,  and  no  pains  or  expense  will  be 
spared  to  secure  all  needed,  and  to  prevent  all  not  Jieeded  by  our  subscribers. 

Our  pictures  are  partly  printed  for  the  new  year,  and  include  the  work  oj 
Gilbert  &=  Bacon  {tvith  two  of  Osborne' s  foregrou7ids),  Philadelphia  ;  eleven  studies 
{in  a  ^'Mosaic"  group)  by  five  of  the  best  Paris  photographers ;  life  statuary,  by 
John  A.  Scholte72,  St. Louis ;  D.  If.  Anderson,  New  York ;  J.  H.  Lamson,  Portland, 
Me. ;  J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago,  III.;  Henry  Rocher,  Chicago;  a  fine  Colorado  view; 
some  views,  etc. ,  from  foreign  lands — as  many  as  can  be  crowded  in — an  elegant  album. 

Photo-engravings,  studies  in  pose,  etc.,  will  be  profusely  scattered  through  the 
voluitie,  and  everything  done  to  make  this  Magazine  so  good  you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  it. 

B@»  WONT  TOU  1  TATr'P"P  A  Q"P  HTTP  T  TQT  J  by  getting  one 

PLEASE  TRY  TO  j  J-iN  Ullij AlO Jj  U  U  H  J-iiO  1  \  NEW  SUBSOEIBEE 

The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum; 
$2.50  for  Six  Months;  50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Premiums /^^  NEW  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
$1  per  year,  payable  in  any  of  our  publications.     No  premium  for  an  old  subscriber 


NOTICE   TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 
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It  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  made  especially  for  it,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of 


$4.00  POST-PAID  $4.00. 


For  the  beginner,  for  the  amateur,  for  the  photographic  worker,  it  is  believed  to  be  most  complete. 
No  11  ve| photographer  should  fail  to  get  it  soon,  before  his  neighbor  is  ahead. 
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PARTIAL  INDEX. 


This  is  added  in  order  to  give  the  buyer  a  good  idea  of  what  he  may  get  for  his  money.  It  will  be  seen, 
also,  that  Photographies  is  not  a  book  for  a  single  reading  only,  but  a  thorough  encyclopedia  of  practical  pho- 
tographic information  that  will  serve  for  all  time.  There  is  scarcely  a  thing  you  are  likely  to  want  in  your 
practice  that  you  may  not  find  in  its  pages.  There  is  only  room  for  a  condensed  index.  The  whole  covers 
six  pages  of  Photographies. 
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Perplexities,  Printing. 
Perspective. 

Photography,  Landscape. 
Phototypes,  Basis  for. 

Exposure  of  the  Negatives  for. 

Husnik's     Substratum    for    the 
Plates  for. 

Inking  the  Films  for  Printing. 
Pinholes. 

Plain  Paper,  Printing  on. 
Platinotypes,  Sensitizing  the  Paper 
for. 

Cleaning  and  Washing. 

Development  of. 

Exposure  of  the  Paper. 
Poisons. 

Porcelain,  Printing  on. 
Posing,  Suggestions  about. 
Preserving  Negatives. 
Printing,  Art  in. 

by  the  Solar  Camera. 

Dense  Negatives. 

Development  Process  of. 

Flat  Negatives. 

Medallions. 

on  Albumen  Paper. 

on  Various  Surfaces. 

Stereoscopic  Views. 

Temperature  in. 

Vignettes. 

Weak  Negatives. 
Printing-Bath,  The. 

Decolorizing  the. 

Strengthening  the. 
Printing-Room,  The. 
Prints,  Acidifying  the. 

Blistering  of  the 

Burnishing  the. 

Defectively  Toned. 

Drying  the. 

Encaustic  Paste  for. 

Fading  of  the 

Fixing. 

Glace. 

Imperfect  Washing  of  the. 

Lubricating. 

Measled  or  Mottled. 

Metallic  Spots  in. 

Refuse  to  Tone. 

"Spotting"  the. 

Touching  Out. 

Treatment  with  Alum  of  the 

Trimming. 

Warm- Water  Washing  of. 

Washing  in  "  Lead  Water." 

Washing  the. 

With  Red  Marbled  Lines. 

Yellowness  of  the. 
Productions  of  Photography,  The. 
Public,  Relation  of  the  Photogra- 
pher to  the 
Pure  Whites  in  Prints, 
Quick-Acting  Processes. 
Red  Patches  on  Prints. 
Reducing  Process  for  Solar  Nega- 
tives. 
Reinforcing  the  Negatives. 
Rembrandt's  Style  of  Lighting. 
Removing  Stains  from  Negatives. 
Retouching  Bromo-Gelatin  Plates. 

Process,  Solar  Negative. 

the  Negatives. 


Reversing  the  Negative,  Apparatus 
Robinson's  Print  Trimmer.       [for. 
Screens  and  Curtains. 
Sensitizing  Paper  for  Platinotypes. 

the  Paper. 

the  Plate. 
Shortening  the  Exposure. 
Silver  Iodide,  to  make. 

Saving,  Method  of. 

Solutions,  Volumetric  Test  of. 
Sky  and  Clouds,  The. 
Softness  in  Lighting. 
Solar  Camera  Printing. 

By  Artificial  Light. 

Camera  Printing  Negatives,  re- 
touching. 

Negative  Reducing  Process. 

Retouching  Process. 
Stains  from  Negatives,  Removing. 

on  the  Hands. 
Stereoscopic  Views,  Printing. 

Negatives  Preparing. 
"  Stop,"  Use  of  the. 
Streaks  and  Stains  in  Negatives. 
Strengthening    Gelatin    Emulsion 
Plates. 

the  Printing-Bath. 
Studio,  the  Glass. 

Construction  of  the. 

Curtains. 

How  to  Build  a. 

Leaking'of  the  Glass. 

with  Curved  Light. 

Working  Plans  for  Construction. 
Subject,  Choice  of. 

Treatment  of. 
Table   for    Converting    Centigrade 
into  Fahrenheit. 

for  Converting  Cubic  Centimetres 
into  Ounces,  etc. 

for  Converting  Metrical  to  Troy 

Millimetres  into  Inches,  etc. 
Temperature  in  Printing. 
Tent,  The  Dark. 
Testing  of  Silver  Solutions. 
Toning  the  Prints. 

Bath,  Treatment  of  the  Gold. 

Defective. 

Solutions. 
Touching  out  Prints. 
Transfers,  Collodion,  lodizers  for. 

Coloring. 

Developer  for. 

Fixing. 

Gelatin  Paper  for. 

Printing. 
Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatin. 

for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  make. 
Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Varnishes  and  Varnishing. 
Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room. 
Views  of  Interiors. 

Collodion  for. 

Exposure  for. 

Figures  in. 

Light  for. 

Selection  of. 
Vignette  Printing. 

Paper,  Waymouth's. 

Printing  Attachment,  Singhi's. 
Vogel's  Collodion  Emulsion. 
Warm  Water  for  Washing  Prints 
Wash-Room  for  the  Prints. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth. 
Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  Use 

of. 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
Woolliness  of  the  Paper  Surface. 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 

(OVER.) 


IVhai  is  said  by  the  Readers  of  Photographies: 


We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues 
who  desire  to  possess  a  complete  photographic  library. 
— MoNS.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Moniteur  de 
la  Photo gra2}hie. 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  litera- 
ture will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the  work 
deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers  of  America 
E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  literature,  an  elegant  style  of  writing, 
a  concise  but  comprehensive  manner  of  expression, 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  object  of  his  efforts,  distinguish 
him  in  a  like  degree,  and  he  once  more  claims  our 
thanks  and  admiration  by  his  excellent  work  Photo- 
graphies.— Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitthei- 
lungen,  Berlin. 

By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in 
America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas- 
terly handling  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  very  compre- 
hensible. It  is  magnificently  gotten  up.  The  author 
has  sacrificed  much  time  and  money  repeatedly  for  the 
furtherance  of  photography,  and  will  certainly  meet  a 
well-merited  success  with  his  new  work. — De.  E.  Horn- 
ing, Editor  of  Photographic  Correspondez,  Vienna. 

Please  forward  me  one  more  copy  of  Photographies, 
as  I  have  sold  the  first,  and  would  not  be  without  one 
for  triple  the  price. — Emmerson  Goddard,  Woonsocket, 
R.I. 

I  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  both  the  style 
and  the  matter,  adapted,  as  it  is,  to  the  novice  and  the 
practical  worker. — S.  P.  Tresize,  Granville,  0. 

I  have  your  Photographies,  and  get  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  regularly.  I  could  not  do  very  well  with- 
out them.—  W.  F.  Staples,  Dallas,  Texas. 

It  is  a  perfect  encyclopeedia  of  the  photographic  art 
up  to  date,  and  I  am  much  pleased  with  it. — H,  L. 
Bliss,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to 
photography  I  have  seen. — J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland. 

Photographies  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.  We  are 
doing  our  best  to  push  it. — W.  Irving  Adams,  N.  Y. 

If  there  is  a  photographer  that  cannot  get  some 
valuable  information  from  this  work,  he  must  be  ex- 
tremely well  posted. — John  F.  Singhi,  Rockland,  Me. 

I  think  it  will  go  first-rate.  It  is  an  elegant  book, 
and  ought  to  go.  I  recommend  it  as  the  best. — T.  W. 
Pattison,  with  H.  J.  Thompson,  Chicago. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  could 
hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  nseful  and  prac- 
tical publication. — Anthony's  Bulletin,  ]\.  Y. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Wilson's  Pho- 
tographies is  an  elementary  masterpiece  from  which  all 
cannot  fail  to  obtain  a  vast  quantity  of  information. — 
Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  Editor  Philadelphia 
Evening  News. 

J  It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art. 
The  some  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  authorities  you 
quote  from  was  a  task  of  itself,  and  its  whole  arrange- 
ment is  superb. — John  R.  Clemons,  Phila. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  valuable  com- 
pendium.— W.  H.  Jackson,  Denver,  Col. 


I  have  inquiries  tor  a  good  book  on  photography, 
and  I  think  yours  is  that  book. — John  Carbutt,  Phila. 

It  is  a  pity  you  can't  send  to  every  one  the  pages 
from  1  to  IT ;  all  would  be  sure  to  go  for  the  rest  of  it. 
— J.  H.  Hallenbeok,  New  York. 

It  is  a  complete  library. — W.  D.  Gatchel,  Cinn., 

We  know  of  no  one  in  our  fraternity  more  capable  of 
compiling  such  a  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  photo- 
graphic brotherhood  than  Mr.  Wilson.  His  constant 
intercourse  with  our  best  artists,  his  knowledge  of  art 
matters,  his  close  study,  observation,  and  writings  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years,  have  made  him  master  of  the 
situation. — J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  in  St.  Louis  Practieal 
Photographer, 

This  valuable  and  suggestive  book  is  without  any 
doubt  the  greatest  effort  yet  made  by  its  author.  We 
have  spent  some  pleasant  hours  in  its  company,  and 
shall  hope  to  spend  many  more.  It  demands  a  position 
in  the  library  of  every  photographer,  and  this  position 
it  will  assuredly  attain  as  soon  as  its  merits  become 
known. — Editor  Photographic  Times  and  American 
Photographer. 

Photographies  is  my  evening  companion,  and  with  it 
the  evenings  are  very  short.  It  is  just  what  I  have 
been  wanting  for  a  long  time. — Well  G.  Singhi,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  good  work,  and  I  look  to  see  you  issue  a 
second  edition  as  soon  as  it  has  had  time  to  commend 
itself. — D.  Bachrach,  Jr.,  Bait.,  Md. 

I  consider  it  greatly  superior  to  anything  yet  pub- 
lished. It  is  complete. — J.  B.  Leisenring,  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa. 

It  is  a  most  useful  book,  and  its  practical  teachings 
to  the  studious  photographer  contain  the  most  valuable 
information. — C.  D.  Mosher,  Chicago. 

Photographies  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  I 
would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  pho- 
tography put  together.  The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  is 
original,  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. — 
B.  W.  KiLBURN,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

I  hope  that  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that  his 
$4  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  commission 
off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  its 
price — a  benefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you  have 
played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photograp.Hic 
stage  for  us. — Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas. 

It  is  the  most  unique  and  powerful  work  upon  the 
subject  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  tested  it  pretty 
thoroughly,  as  questions  have  arisen  in  my  daily  prac- 
tice, both  as  regards  the  manipulation  and  manufacture 
of  dry  plates  as  well  as  the  ordinary  practice  of  silver 
work,  and  in  no  ease  have  I  found  it  wanting.  But 
above  all,  the  fraternity  and  public  owe  you  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  your  ceaseless  and  loving  iteration  of  the 
need  of  art  study;  as  an  art  student  of  many  years,  I 
can  appreciate  your  labor  in  this  direction,  and  hope  i 
that  you  will  live  to  gather  and  enjoy  much  fruit  from 
the  tree  you  have  helped  to  plant  and  so  carefully  nur- 
ture.— J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

The  book  of  photography.  It  is  worth  the  price  with 
compound  interest. — P.  Kbllmer,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


-USE- 


"Will  be  icnailed,  post-paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Author  and  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Stri^et,  Philada. 


FOR  SAIiK  BY  AI^Ii  DSAIiERS. 
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THE  SCOVILL 


PORTABLE  DRT-FLATE  OUTFITS 


FOR  AMATEURS. 


Old  Style  Equipment. 


The  increasing  interest  in  Dry-Plate  Pho- 
tography, and  the  impetus  given  by  it  to  the 
work  of  the  amateur,, has  created  a  demand 
for  special  apparatus  which  is  light,  compact, 
and  easily  carried  about.  We  are,  as  usual, 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  times.  The 
Cameras  and  Apparatus  of  our  make  are 
known  to  be  in  every  respect  the  most  accurate 
and  of  the  lightest  weight  of  any  in  the  world. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing Price  Lists  of 


New  Style  Equipment. 


Ne  Plus  Ultra  Apparatus  Outfits, 

All  Articles  of  wMcl  are  Warranted  Accurate  la  e7ery  Respect. 


OUTFIT  A,  complete,  price  $10,  comprises  a  View  Camera,  black,  with  rubbber 
bellows  and  rigid  platform,  for  making  4x5  inch  Pictures  ;  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate 
Holder;  1  Tripod  Camera  Stand;  1  "  Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens 
with  Standard  English  Plange ;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  S,  complete,  price  $12,  comprises  a  Yiew  Camera  for  taking  5x8 
inch  Pictures.  Same  style  as  A  Camera.  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder ;  1  Tripod 
Camera  Stand;  1  "Waterbury"  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens  with  Standard  Eng- 
lish Elange;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  C,  complete,  price  $18,50,  comprises  a  View  Camera  for  making  5x8 
inch  Pictures.  This  Camera  is  constructed  so  as  to  make  either  a  Cabinet  Picture  on 
the  full  size  of  the  plate  (5x8  inch),  or,  by  substituting  the  extra  front  (supplied  with 
the  outfit)  and  using  the  pair  of  lenses  of  shorter  focus,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
taking  Stereoscopic  Negatives,  also  by  the  same  arrangement  two  small  pictures,  4x5 
inches  each,  of  dissimilar  objects  can  be  made  on  the  one  plate.  Included  in  this  outfit 
are  also  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder  ;  1  large  "  Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Nickel- 
Plated  Lens  with  Standard  English  Flange;  1  pair  "Waterbury"  Achromatic  Nickel- 
Plated  Matched  Stereoscopic  Lenses  ;  1  Tripod  Camera  Stand ;  1  Carrying  Case. 
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American  Optical  Company's 
Apparatus  Outfits. 


This  apparatus  is  manufactured  in  New  York  City,  under  our  immediate  personal 
supervision ;  and,  as  we  employ  only  highly  skilled  workmen,  and  use  nothing  but  the 
choicest  selected  materials,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  products  of  our  factory  are 
unequalled  in  durability,  excellence  of  workmanship,  and  style  of  finish.  This  fact  is  now 
freely  conceded  not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Australia,  and  South  America. 

Quality  being  considered,  our  prices  are  moderate,  as  the  same  grade  of  apparatus  can- 
not be  supplied  for  less  price. 

OUTFIT  No.  201,  complete,  price  $26.50,  consists  of  a  Mahogany  Polished 
Camera  for  taking  pictures  4x4  inches,  with  Folding  Bellows  Body,  single  swing, 
hinged  bed  and  brass  guides.  It  has  a  shifting  front  for  adjusting  the  sky  and  fore- 
ground, also  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Taylor  Folding  Tripod;  1  Canvas 
Case  to  contain  Camera  and  Holder. 

OUTFIT  No.  202,  complete,  price  $27.00,  consists  of  a  Folding  Mahogany 
Camera  for  taking  4x5  pictures,  same  style  as  201  Camera;  also,  1  Patent  Double 
Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case;  1  Taylor  Folding  Tripod. 

OUTFIT  No.  203,  complete,  price  $41.00,  consists  of  a  Folding  Mahogany 
Camera,  fully  described  in  American  Optical  Company's  Catalogue,  and  well  known  as 
the  '76  Box.  It  is  adapted  for  taking  5x8  pictures,  and  also  for  taking  stereoscopic 
views,  together  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case;  1 
Taylor  Folding  Tripod. 

Cameras  in  Outfits  202  and  203  have  shifting  fronts,  and  are  equal  in  style  and  finish  to  the 
best  of  the  American  Optical  Co.'s  make. 

OUR  NEVV^  PATENTED  DRY-PLATE  HOLDERS 

are  the  best  made,  and  answer  the  demand  in  dry-plate  work  for  something  that  will 
exclude  all  light.     Prices  of  Extra  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holders  are  as  follows  : 

4  x4  Holders,  for  two  Plates,         ....  each,  $3.00 
4x5         "  "  "  .         .         .         .       "       3.00 

5x8        "  "  "  .         .         .         .       "       4.00 

For  a  choice  of  Lenses  suitable  to  these  Outflts,  see  next  page. 
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MORRISON'S 

Wide- Angle  View  Lenses. 

PATENTED  MAY  21st,  1872. 

These  Lenses  are  absolutely  rectilinear ;  they  embrace  an  angle  of  fully  100  degrees, 
and  are  the  most  rapid  wide-angle  lenses  made.  We  recommend  them  for  use  with  the  fore- 
going outfits. 

Price  of  Morrison's  "Wide- Angle  Lenses. 
No.  1,  f  Diam.  of  Lens,  4   x4  in.  Plates,     3   in.  Equiv.  focus.     Price  each,        .     $25. OO 
No.  2,  1       "      '«       "      4x5    "        "        3J  «'         "  "  "         "  .       25.00 

No.  3,  1       "       "       "      4^x7J"         "         41"         "  "  "         "  .       25.00 

No.  4,  1       "       "       "      5    x8    "         "         51"         "  "  "         "  .       25.00 


MORRISON'S 

Hapid  Stereoscopic  Lenses, 

FOE  INSTANTANEOUS  VIEWS  OR  LAWN  GROUPS. 

They  are  entirely  different,  in  many  particulars,  from  any  other  lenses  in  the  market. 
They  are  6  inch  focus  and  1|-  inches  in  diameter,  and  are,  of  course,  made  in  matched  pairs, 
with  a  set  of  diaphragms  also  for  5x8  views. 

A  novel  and  ingenious  instantaneous  drop  is  also  provided,  passing  through  the  brass 
work,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  central  stop,  by  which  absolutely  instantaneous  views  may 
be  made,  sharp  all  over  to  the  very  edges,  without  being  diaphragmed  down. 

PRICE,  EACH,  $40.00. 

"PEERLESS" 

Quick-Acting  Stereoscopic  Lenses 

FOR  PORTRAITURE  OR  VIEWS. 

We  can  also  furnish  the  following,  either  single  or  in  pairs : 

These  lenses  are  especially  designed  for  Stereoscopic  Photograph}',  and  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  will  work  well  for  interiors  or  exteriors. 

They  are  particularly  adapted  for  instantaneous  work. 

Diameter  of  Lenses,  1^  inches  ;  focal  length,  3|  inches. 

By  removing  the  back  lens  and  substituting  the  front  combination,  a  focal  length  of  5^ 
inches  is  obtained. 

They  are  supplied  with  six  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  morocco  case. 

PRICE,  PER  PAIR,  $25.00. 


Imitation  Dallmeyer  Lenses 

FOR  LANDSCAPES.  PRICE,  PER  PAIR,  $17.00. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  Photo.  Lenses  yet  produced.     Amateurs  will  find  the^e  Lenses 
perfectly  adapted  to  their  use.  [See  next  page.] 
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THE  SOOVILL 


DRY-PLATE  LANTEM 


PRICE,  $1.60  EACH. 


Designed  especially  for  use  by  the  photographer  or  amateur  in  the  dark-room,  when  developing 
plates  and  putting  them  in  the  plate  holders.  Guaranteed,  when  lighted  and  closed  up,  to  throw 
out  nothing  but  ruby  rays.  It  has  sixty-three  square  inches  of  glass,  through  which  enough  light 
shines  to  enable  the  occupant  of  the  dark-room  to  watch  the  development  of  the  largest  size  dry- 
plates  made,  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  chemicals  and  everything  used  in  manipulation.  The 
illustration  here  presented  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  lantern  when  closed. 


In  height  the  Scovill  Lantern  is  a  trifle  over  twelve  inches,  and  is  four  and  a  half  inches  square 
Each  corner  is  protected  by  a  strip  of  metal,  which  acts  as  a  double  safeguard.  It  not  only  pre- 
vents white  light  from  the  inside  stealing  out  there,  but  it  also  keeps  the  four  panes  of  ruby  glass 
from  any  ordinary  risk  of  breakage.  For  the  latter  reason  the  Scovill  Dry-Plate  Lantern  is  a  great 
improvement  over  lamps  with  ruby  chimneys,  which,  being  unguarded,  are  so  easily  cracked  or 
broken,  and  such  a  trouble  to  replace.  In  point  of  safety  this  lantern  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
to  a  lamp  of  any  style.  By  patented  devices  the  top  vent  and  the  lower  draft  holes  are  so  con- 
structed that  no  white  rays  can  escape  through  them,  and  thus  the  lantern  is  perfected  for  use  in 
the  dark-room. 

SOME  POINTS  ABOUT  THE  NEW  LANTERN. 


It  is  readily  extinguished. 

It  utilizes  the  entire  wick. 

It  is  not  liable  to  crack  the  glasses. 

It  requires  less  than  ordinary  care  to  keep  clean. 

It  is  simple  and  easily  understood. 

It  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

It  wants  no  skill,  care,  or  attention  in  use. 


It  requires  only  to  be  kept  in  oil. 

It  gives  at  all  times  a  symmetrical  flame  of 

maximum  size. 
It  maintains  a  full  and  brilliant  flame  as  long 

as  the  oil  lasts. 
It  is  easy  to  wick. 
It  is  conveniently  lighted. 


For  sale  by  Photographic  Stock- Dealers,  and  the 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 

December  i,  1881. 


419  &  421  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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ATWOOD'S  PATENT  EEVEESIBLE 


PRINTING 


1 

li 

-L^i L2J . 

<» 

W                       =^ 

m 

FRAME. 


This  Frame  is  square,  and  just  as  it  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  made  with 
double  corners,  and  in  utility  combines  the  action  of  the  regular  and  the  lengthwise  Printing  Frames. 
The  back  also  is  square,  with  small  blocks  cut  out  to  fit  the  corners,  thus  allowing  the  back  to  be 
placed  upon  the  negative  so  that  the  springs  and  hinges  will  extend  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise 
of  the  subject.     The  advantage  of  this  action  will  easily  be  perceived. 

Suppose  the  negative  of  a  standing  figure  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Atwood  Frame  and  the 
back  put  in  with  the  springs  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  subject.  Either  half  of  the  backboard  can 
be  opened  and  thrown  over  on  the  other,  in  this  manner  allowing  such  an  examination  of  the  print 
as  to  shpw  a  view  from  the  head  to  the  foot. 

Again,  in  printing  from  a  group  negative  the  back  of  the  Atwood  Frame  can  be  placed  to  open 
crosswise  of  the  negative,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  when  examining  the  print  of  seeing  all  the  faces. 

In  printing  a  landscape  where  cloud  negatives  are  used,  and  the  back  has  been  set  in  the  manner 
just  described,  it  is  possible  to  contrast  the  sky  with  the  other  features  of  the  view  on  the  print. 

There  is  no  reason  why  prints  from  two  5x8  negatives  of  different  subjects  may  not  be  made  at 
one  time  in  an  8  x  10  Atwood  Frame.  Other  good  uses  will  be  apparent,  and  we  need  not 
enumerate  them.  The  back  can  be  made  to  open  two-thirds  instead  of  at  the  centre  where  so 
desired  and  ordered. 


PRICE     LIST 

ATWOOD  PATENT  EEVERSIBLE  PEINTING  FRAMES. 
Size  for  1-2  negatives,  each, $0  76 


4x    4 

8x10 

10x12 

11x14 

13x16 


90 

1  20 

1  60 

2  75 

3  50 


Supplied  by  Photographic  Stock-Dealers ,  and 


SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent 


419  and  421  Broome  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 
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GIHON'S 

OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Obsciu-lng  the  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Retouclilng 
Negatives,  Faulty  Skies  In  Liandscapes,  Coating  tke  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera 
Boxes,  Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  answering  all  the  Requirements  of  the   Intelligent  Photographer  In  the  Pro- 
duction of  Artistic  Results  In  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

It  is  applied  with  a  brush,  dries  quickly  and  sticks. 


GIHON'S   CUT-OUTS, 

FOR  PRINTING  MEDALLION  PICTURES, 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean  cut, 
most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose. Each  package  contains  30  Cut-Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for  five 
diflferently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

Price,  $1.00  per  Package.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly,  by 
addressing  the  manufacturer.     No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
^^^  No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  medallion  pictures  without  them. 

TEEY  HAVE  MO  EQUAL  FOB  QUALITY. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-0'UTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included. 

Promenade  Size  now  Eeady.    Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen. 
J8@- CUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00.=@g     fl@- OPAQUE,  50  OENTS.^^^a 

FOR  SALE  BT  ALL  DEALERS. 

Address  all  orders  to 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  Tork. 
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j^^S  F.  MAGEE  &  o 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PURE 


Photo&raphic  Chemicals, 

108  Jlorth  fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

g^""  The  Standard  Qaality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  make  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 


-s^STOOKDEALERS  ONLY  SUPPLIED.* 


REFINERS  of  COLD  and  SILVER  WASTE 

Waste  sent  through  Stockdealers  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


AN  OLD  ESTABLISHMENT  WITH  A 

NEW  BRAND  OF  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 


OLEMONS'  BRAND   OP 

ALBUMEN  ^  MATT  SURFACE,  SALTED, 
PAPERS. 

Our  "Extra  Brilliant"  Albumen  Papers,  Pearl,  White  and  Pink,  also  our  Matt 
Surface  (Salted)  Papers,  can  now  be  had  at 

$35.00  per  Ream ;  90  cts.  per  Dozen ;  10  cts.  extra  per  mail. 

Send  in  your  orders  at  once.     Address 

JOHN  R.  OLEMONS,  915  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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J.  C.  SOMERVILLE. 


WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  COMPLETE 

OUTFITS 


5 

AND  KEEP 


American  Optical  Co.'s  Apparatus  Only. 

DRY-PLATE    OUTFITS   $10.00   TO    $41.50. 


BEBEE,  CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S,  AND  EASTMAN'S  DRY-PLATES. 

Five  per  cent,  off  on  all  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


No.    1009    OLIVE    STREET,    ST.    LOUIS. 


THE  BEST  IN  MARKET/ 


THE    PEERLESS 


Aliwa^a  P®i«i 


® 


DOUBLE   OR  SINGLE, 

AA^HITE,  PINK,  AND   PEARL, 

ON    RIVES. 

You  can  get  any  tone  you  wish  hy  using  the  PEERLESS. 
Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

AMERICAN  ALBUMEN  PAPER  CO., 

D,  HOVEY,  President,  ■Dr^P<TT"irQ<T'TT'"D      TSJ     "V 

A.  M.  BROWN,  Sec'y  and  Manager.  I\\J\jrLSlii:y  J.  XLlXV,    IN  .     1  . 
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-»^3^\VE   INVITE   ORDERS   FOR4>^^ 

OUR  NEW  BRAND  OP  DRT  FIATES, 

"THE  MOUND  CITY." 

Knowing  them  to  be  equal  to  any,  and  far  superior  to  many  brands  now  on  the 
market. 

We  claim  for  them,  UNIFORMITY,  RELIABILITY,  and  a  degree  of 
SENSITIVENESS  about  ten  times  greater  than  wet  plates. 

We  warrant  them,  and  where  defects  occur,  clearly  the  fault  of  the  plate,  will  duplicate 
the  order  at  no  cost  to  the  consumer. 

For  sale  at  the  reduced  list.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  direct  to  us. 

With  a  new  and  carefully  selected  stock  of 

PHOTOQRAPHIO  MERCHANDISE, 

FRAMES,  CHROMOS,  MOULDINGS, 

ALBUMS,  AND  FANCY  GOODS, 

BOUGHT  FOR  CASH,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  buyers  unusual  inducements. 

Send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  the  LARGEST  and 
most  C03IPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LIST  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

H.    A.    HYATT, 

411  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Such  has  been  the  growing  demand  for  Keystone  Dry  Plates  that  three  times  have  the 
facilities  for  their  manufacture  been  increased.  But,  notwithstanding  the  great  call  for 
them,  we  have  now  come  to  a  position  where  we  can  fill  orders  with  promptitude  and  supply 
the  great  demand.  The  fine  quality  of  these  Plates  is  now  so  thoroughly  recognized  that 
we  forbear  to  publish  any  of  the  testimonials  that  have  come  in  by  reams. 

The  Keystone.  Plates  have  been  worked  this  season  under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
without  frilling. 

CARBUTT'S  KEYSTONE  "A"  "B"  and  "J  C  B" 

«GEUTINE  DRT  PUTES* 

Were  atvarded  the  3IEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY  bij  the 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  for  Prints  from 

"KEYSTONE  GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATES." 


PRICE— PER  DOZEN. 


31^x4^^  inches, $0  80 

4     x5  "         115 

4:%ic5y2        "         135 

4'/^  H-GVz        "         1  60 


5     xT      inches, $3  10 

5x8  "  3  35 

6J^x8^        "         3  00 

8  xlO  •'         4:  50 

10  xl3         "         6  50 

Pull  directions  for  use  accompany  each  package  of  these  plates 


11x14    inches,   $8  50 

14x17  "        13  00 

18  x23  "        33  00 

30x34  "        38     O 


SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Trade  Agents,  419  &  421  Broome  St.,  N.Y. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS-FDRTHER  testimonials. 


'"  Of  all  the  photographic  literature  published  this 
book  seems  the  very  best.  Covering  the  many 
topics  completely,  and  yet  in  no  wise  repeating  any 
details  of  manipulation,  or  leading  the  reader  on  a 
wild-goose  chase  for  useless  information.  And  we 
trust  you  will  meet  the  financial  success  you  de- 
serve for  adding  the  latest  and  best  book  of  all  to 
the  library  of  picture  books." — J.  P.  Spooner, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

"  I  am  very  much  delighted  with  it.  The  treatise 
on  dry-plates,  emulsions,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  very 
minute  in  detail." — J.  A.  Van  Drelzen,  Peoria,  111. 

"  I  think  the  Photographies  a  very  valuable  book, 
one  that  every  photographer  should  have." — K.  T. 
Sheldon,  West  Winsted,  Conn. 

"  Indeed  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  well 
I  like  our  new  friend  Photographies.  Every  article 
it  contains  has  been  well  tried,  and  not  got  up  to 
make  money  by  trying  to  deceive  the  photogra- 
pher. It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  of. 
Those  who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  pro- 
cesses had  better  get  a  copy  and  work  with  pleas- 
ure. Nothing  like  it ;  too  good  to  be  without." — 
Joseph  Theiring,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"  A  remark  made  by  our  dark-room  man,  Mr. 
Dejean,  that  the  Photographies  he  bought  of  you, 
had  been  of  great  service  to  him,  that  it  had  paid 
itself  a  dozen  times  to  him,  is  too  good  to  be  lost, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  pleasing  for  you  to 
hear.  From  the  same  book  I  am  building  now  a 
new  skylight, — I  am  happy  to  add,  my  second  sky- 
light, as  business  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  become  necessary." — Geo.  B.  Rieman, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"  I  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  both  the 
style  and  the  matter.  The  plan  could  scarcely  fail 
of  success,  and  I  trust  it  will  meet  with  a  general 
appreciation,  adapted,  as  it  is,  to  the  novice  and  the 
practical  worker." — S.  P.  Tresize,  Granville,  0. 

"  I  have  your  Photographies,  and  get  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer  regularly.'  I  could  not  do 
very  well  without  them." — W.  F.  Staples,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

"  It  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  up  to  date,  and  I  am  much  pleased 
with  it."— H.  L.  Bliss,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  worth 
the  cost  of  the  book,  and  in  looking  it  over  find  it 
contains  an  inestimable  amount  of  valuable  in- 
formation which  would  not  be  found  out  in  a  life- 
time of  practice.  I  hope  you  will  reap  a  satisfactory 
compensation,  and  enjoy  the  thought  of  giving  such 
a  valuable  work  to  the  fraternity." — E.  P.  Bur- 
CHAND,  Worthington,  Minn. 

"  Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  among  the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like  ourselves 
who  are  '  out  of  the  world,'  so  to  speak." — ^J.  R.  Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

"  One  hundred  dollars  would  not  buy  mine  if  I  could  not  get  another.  I  do  not  see  how  I  managed  so  long  without 
it." — Oscar  Cromwell,  Grizzly  Flat,  Col. 

"  Photographies  suits  me  better  than  any  similar  work  I  have  come  across.  The  giving  of  the  experience  ot 
different  workers  on  the  same  subject,  and  giving  it  in  their  own  words,  being  an  especially  valuable  feature." — S.  B. 
Hill,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

"  \  OMV  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out;  practical  and  to  the  point,  and  no  nonsense." — Walt.  C.  North, 
Utica,  N.  Y.  

5®°"  Sent  prepaid,  by  post,  for  ^4.00,  by  all  stock  and  newsdealers,  or 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  Author  and  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


"We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  col- 
leagues who  desire  to  possess  a  complete  photo- 
graphic library." — Mons.  Leon  Vidal,  editor  of 
the  Paris  Moniteiir  de  la  Photographie. 

"  The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic 
literature  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of 
the  work  deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers 
of  America  E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  com- 
peer. A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  literature,  an 
elegant  style  of  writing,  a  concise  but  comprehen- 
sive manner  of  expression,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
object  of  his  efforts,  distinguish  him  in  a  like  de- 
gree, and  he  once  more  claims  our  thanks  and  ad- 
miration by  his  excellent  work  Photographies." — 
Dr.  H.  Vogel,  Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mittheilungen, 
Berlin. 

"  By  far  the  best  photographie  book  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  It  is  written  with  great  ele- 
gance and  masterly  handling  of  the  subject,  and  it 
is  v«^ry  comprehensible.  It  is  magnificently  gotten 
up.  The  author  has  sacrificed  much  time  and 
money  repeatedly  for  the  furtherance  of  photogra- 
phy, and  will  certainly  meet  a  well-merited  success 
with  his  new  work." — Dr.  E.  Horning,  Editor 
of  Photographic  Gorrespondenz,  Vienna. 

"I  have  read  Photographies  through,  and  am 
fully  satisfied  it  is  without  a  peer  in  photographic 
literature.  To  me  it  is  invaluable." — B.  P.  Hovey, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

"  In  matter  its  bulk  much  exceeds  any  publica- 
tion I  have  seen  in  our  art,  while  its  comprehen- 
siveness is  simply  immense.  I  am  almost  glad  it 
was  not  my  first  book  on  the  '  black  art,'  for  it 
must  be  appalling  to  the  beginner  to  think  '  have 
/  got  to  learn  all  that  ?'  My  friend  and  tutor  for 
fifteen  years,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  noble 
book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 
giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in  their  library." — F, 
M.  Spencer,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

"  I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested 
$4.00  for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in 
this  case.  In  fact  Photographies  caps  the  climax  up 
to  date.  As  a  constant  reference  for  the  practical, 
every-day  worker  it  cannot  possibly  be  excelled." 
— C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"  Please  forward  me  one  more  copy  of  Photo- 
graphies, as  I  have  sold  the  first,  and  would  not 
be  without  one  for  triple  the  price.  Every  pho- 
tographer should  have  a  copy  of  Photographies. 
They  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it." — Emmerson 
GoDDARD,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

"  A  short  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  perus- 
ing your  new  book  Photographies.  As  a  result  I 
■loant  it,  and  enclose  check  for  four  dollars." — Geo. 
Pine,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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SPECIAL 


PEOIALTIES. 

A  Anderson's  Portrait  Collodion. 

M         This  is  especially  a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony, and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom  from  all  the  winter  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.    fi®""  None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert 
A7iderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 


2 

^^^^^A      Is  an  indispensible  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.      There  are  so  many 
uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial, 
will  never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 
dries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 


For  Vignette  Glasses. 
"      a  Retoiicliliig  Varnish. 
"      Softening  Strong  Negatives. 
"      the  Celebrated.  Berlin  Process. 


For  Ground  Glass  for  Cameras. 
<■'■      Glazing  Sky  and  Side  Lights. 
"      Obscuring  Studio  and  Oilice  Doors. 
"      Printing  AVealt  Negatives. 

All  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL, 

PRICE  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 


3Hance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 
OOttOn  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer. 

Prepared  with  particular  care,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  way  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  par- 
ties prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  for  photographs  made  with  collo- 
dion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Rembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 


Also,  TRASK'S  FERROTYPE  IflAT  T  nUTniU 
HANCE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED  jUUIlljUlJiUil 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 


FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  STOCK-DEALEES.    NO  EETAIL  OEDEES  FILLED.    OEDEE  OF  YOUE  DEALEE. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 


Combination  Cabinet,  Book  Case,  Upright  Piano,  and  fflantlepiecii 


The  Ornaments  are  in  high  relief  and  of  artistic  designs,  giving  the  etfect  of  rich  and  elaborate  carvings- 


Price  complete,  $30.00,  boxed;  for  Piano  and  Mantlepiece  Section,  $18.00,  boxec 
4®=sEND  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS.      C.  F.fRICE,  152  &J53  Michigran^AvG. ,  Chicago- 
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ECHOES  FROM  THE  ORIENT. 

Assouan,  the  termination  of  the  "  Lower 
Nile  "  journey,  is  but  a  few  hours  from 
Luxor.  We  should  go  right  by  it,  for  it  has 
little  attractiveness,  and  not  even  halt  at 
the  Elephantine  Island,  opposite,  were  it 
not  that,  beginning  just  above  and  extend- 
ing about  six  miles  further  on,  there  is  a 
bit  of  obstruction  in  the  Nile  known  as  the 
"  First  Cataract."  So  we  land  at  Assouan, 
jump  upon  the  donkeys  or  camels  awaiting 
us,  and  trot  through  the  desert  to  the  shore 
opposite  the  Island  of  Philae,  where  another 
steamer  awaits  us.  This  bit  of  desert  travel 
is  most  enjoyable,  since  the  dreary  sand 
waste  is  broken  into  by  huge  rock-piles 
whose  picturesque  outlines  are  very  attrac- 
tive. Among  them  lies  the  great  quarry  of 
Syene,  whence  the  various  woi'ld-renowned 
obelisks  have  been  taken,  and  where  one 
still  lies  partly  quarried  from  the  red  granite 
and  mostly  covered  by  the  sand.  An  old 
sand-submerged  temple  is  also  passed,  and  a 
vast  burying  ground  where  are  some  Eng- 
lish and  American  graves.  Sadder  than 
the  sea  is  sand  for  a  resting-place,  for  water 
is  clean,  and  it  covers  the  cold  dust  of  hu- 
manity, while  here  the  fickle  sand  flirts  con- 
tinually with  one's  bones,  and  even  piles  of 
syenite  upon  them  do  not  keep  them  al- 
ways covered.  Some  of  the  Moslem  tombs 
ai-e  very  queer. 

Philse,  you  know,  is  the  gem  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  indeed  a  pretty  place,  and  all  about  it 
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the  natural  scenery  is  most  attractive.  As 
we  approached  it  from  the  desert,  we  could 
first  see  the  "  Pharoah's  bed,"  a  pretty  lit- 
tle temple  with  columns  all  around,  lifting  its 
lofty  capitals  above  the  palm-groves,  and 
now  reflected  in  the  water.  It  seemed  like 
a  romance.  As  we  came  up,  as  though  to 
greet  us,  a  flock  of  storks  rose  from  their 
nests  in  the  ruins,  and  with  their  long 
necks  to  the  fore  and  their  superfluous  legs 
aft,  flew  towards  the  sun,  careening  to  and 
fro  like  a  hurrying  cloud.  One  moment 
they  threw  a  shadow  dark  and  solid  over 
against  the  temple.  The  next,  they  turned 
them  to  the  light,  and  their  sides  looked 
like  .a  sheet  of  shimmering  silver.  They 
repeated  this  grand  display  of  light  and 
shade,  and  our  unhappy  art-critic  said  that 
"  for  geniality  of  conglomeration  and  width 
of  consanguinity  "  he  had  "  never  ob- 
served anything  so  stupendously  magnifi- 
cent and  celestial."  It  was  indeed  a  pretty 
sight. 

At  Philae,  three  most  enjoyable  days 
slipped  by  like  dreams.  It  is  assuredly  the 
spot  about  which  more  beauty  clusters  than 
any  other  in  Egypt.  Here  the  bend  of  the 
river,  just  above  the  cataract,  whose  roar  is 
ever  present,  forms  a  quiet  lake  suiTounded 
on  all  sides  by  fantastic  cliS"s  of  shining  red 
granite.  In  old  times  it  was  called  "  Abou- 
lakh — the  city  of  the  frontier."  Here 
stands  the  great  temple  of  Isis,  and  here 
Osifisj  her  -lamented-  husband  was  buried. 
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Here  the  priests,  from  three  hundred  and 
sixty  golden  vessels,  each  day  poured  out  as 
many  libations  of  milk  in  honor  of  their 
dead  god,  a  token  of  their  grief  for  his  suf- 
ferings. None  bmt  they  were  allowed  to 
get  their  feet  upon  the  island,  and  their  re- 
ligion and  the  stone-walls  confined  them 
there  during  their  long  natural  lives.  The 
size  and  style  of  their  glorious  temple  proves 
their  wealth  and  good  taste.  G-reat  colon- 
nades, richly  cut  pylons,  lofty  propylons, 
decorated  chambers  highly  colored,  costly 
sub-temples,  and  highly  sculptured  walls, 
slender  obelisks  and  irregular  construction 
are  the  attractions  of  this  island,  almost 
covered  with  ruins.  The  capitals  of  its 
columns  are  varied  by  the  full-blown  papy- 
rus flower  of  several  sizes,  its  half-opened 
buds,  its  closed  buds,  its  leaves,  and  by 
palm  branches.  Many  of  these  are  highly 
colored,  as  are  the  ceilings,  too,  and  some  of 
the  columns  show  that  they  have  been  made 
up  of  parts  of  an  older  temple,  for  here  and 
there  their  inward  sculptured  surfaces  can 
be  seen.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  great 
court-yard  are  the  cells  where  the  various 
grades  of  priests  lived,  and  here  they  wor- 
shipped their  trinity — Isis,  Osiris,  and  their 
son  Horus.  Here,  too,  each  year,  they 
threw  their  golden  offering  into  the  river 
in  order  to  persuade  it  to  give  its  annual 
overflow  of  blessings.  Now,  only  the 
smiles  of  Queen  Arsinoe,  whose  hundreds 
of  portraits  line  the  walls,  are  given  in  ex- 
change for  the  Nile  deposit,  and  the  pro- 
duct of  the  soil  is  limited  to  a  degree.  Op- 
posite Philse  is  the  rocky  island  of  Biggeh, 
which  is  a  lovely  spot  from  whence  to  see 
Philaa,  and  serves  as  a  home  for  the  wretched 
Nubians  (for  now  we  are  in  Nubia),  who 
float  across  the  river  on  logs  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  the  only  religious  act  of  their 
lives — namely  :  taking  up  a  collection,  at 
every  opportunity,  of  backsheesh  (only  here 
they  call  It  6oc^-sheesh,  instead  of  haek- 
sheesh). 

The  cataract  was  visited,  of  course,  but 
there  is  little  there  at  this  season  but  piles 
of  rocks  and  descending  water  to  interest 
one,  except  the  golden  desert  beyond. 
Once  more  upon  the  steamer,  we  leave 
Philse  for  the  second  cataract.  The  journey 
and  return  occupies  about  ten  days,  and  in- 


cludes short  stops  to  see  the  temples  of  Dabod, 
Gertassee,  Kalabsheh,  Dendoor,  Kirscheh, 
Dakkeh,  Maharraka,  Wady  Saboah, 
A'mada,  Derr,  Ibreem,  and  Ipsamboul. 
"We  also  make  a  stoppage  at  Korosko, 
where  we  clambered  to  the  summit  of  the 
peak  called  "  Awesel-guarany,"  which  is 
held  as  a  holy  mount  by  the  natives,  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  saint  after 
which  the  rugged  mountain  is  named. 
The  view  is  splendid.  On  one  side  is  the 
Nile  valley,  up  and  down,  and  on  the  other 
the  great  desolate  Wady,  and  the  caravan 
road  to  Khartoom,  along  which  may  be 
seen  the  long  lines  of  camels  coming  laden 
with  the  gums  and  spices  of  the  South  to 
the  market  at  Korosko. 

The  temples  named,  except  the  last,  are 
very  insignificant  compared  with  those  be- 
low, and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  are  in 
a  bad  shape  for  examination,  being  im- 
bedded in  the  sand.  It  is  the  thing  to  see 
them,  however,  and  the  natives  (Nubians) 
give  us  less  of  their  attention  than  the 
Arabs  do,  and  they  cost  less  of  piastres  to 
see,  because  nearly  all  of  them  are  near  the 
river,  while  those  below,  on  account  of  the 
lower  country,  were  built  farther  back  to 
escape  the  inundations.  The  great  incen- 
tives to  go  beyond  the  first  cataract  are,  of 
course,  the  great  and  wonderful  temples  at 
Ipsamboul.  These  are  so  very  different 
from  those  in  lower  Egypt,  that  one  would 
be  hard  to  convince  that  they  were  designed 
and  built  by  the  same  nation,  were  it  not 
that  they  so  plainly  evidence  their  Egyp- 
tian origin  by  their  immensity  and  their 
glorious  conception. 

To  construct  the  ones  we  have  already 
seen,  the  architects  were  compelled  to  quarry 
their  material  and  shape  it,  and  then  lift  it 
into  place  and  form,  by  means  which  are 
unknown  to  us.  But  at  Ipsamboul  it  was 
not  so.  The  great  Eameses  and  the  staff  of 
architects  whom  he  had  gathered  about 
him,  in  sailing  up  the  Nile  upon  one  of  the 
tremendous  ships  of  that  day,  seeking,  a  site 
for  the  temple,  came  within  sight  of  a  great 
mountain  whose  rocky  face  confronted  them, 
and  commanding  their  thousand  or  more 
oarsmen  to  cease  their  labors,  discussed  the 
possibility  of  securing  material  there  for 
the   erection  of  the  temple   contemplated, 
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perhaps  on  the  opposite  shore  at  Ferayg, 
where  there  is  indeed  a  fine  small  temple 
excavated  in  the  rock.  And  Kameses  II. 
spoke  :  "  How  say  you,  Erectheus  ?  Is  the 
material  good,  and  on  our  royal  barges 
may  we  take  it  where  we  will  ?  " 

Erectheus:  "Yea,  my  beloved  King,  as 
thou  wilt." 

Cadmus  :  "But,  sun  of  my  life,  the  stone 
here  is  not  the  chalk  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  the  lower  country.  It  is  gritty  sand- 
stone, and  will  not  bear  the  handling  of  the 
other." 

Kameses  :  "  There  is  sense  in  your  sugges- 
tion. What  think  you,  Danaus,  of  our  pro- 
ject?" 

Danaus  :  "I  have  but  to  hear  my  master's 
will  and  I  do  it,  be  it  what  it  may." 

Kameses:  "  I  have  the  best  idea  yet.  The 
temple  we  have  in  mind  already  lies 
hidden  by  the  gods  in  yonder  mountain. 
You  have  but  to  remove  the  waste  material, 
and  your  work  is  done.  See  to  it,  however, 
that  the  deities  Ra  and  Isis  and  Phtah,  and 
I,  are  all  represented  in  becoming  size  on 
the  facade  as  guardians — two  on  each  side 
the  pylon.  And  mark  you  :  That  no  god 
may  have  choice  of  position  with  the  king, 
let  the  likeness  and  the  form  of  them  all  be 
mine.  Osiris  must  man  the  right  columns 
which  support  the  roof,  and  our  godly  quar- 
tette must  be  seated  in  the  sanctuary,  side 
by  side." 

And  the  work  was  done.  Thus  I  have 
guessed — for  that  is  allowable  here — at  the 
manner  of  the  birth  of  this  glorious  struc- 
ture, and  so  it  seemed  to  me. 

The  first  I  saw  of  it  was  from  the  deck  of 
the  steamer,  as  we  approached  it.  One  of 
the  colossal  heads  peered  above  the  golden 
glacier  of  sand,  and  the  next  moment  I  saw 
all  that  can  be  seen  of  the  glorious  facade, 
which  measures  about  one  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  in  width  about  the  same.  I 
was  the  first  one  ashore,  and  in  two  minutes 
stood  face  to  face  with  the  great  Kameses  in 
stone.  "Face  to  face,"  did  I  say?  Well, 
no — not  within  fifty  feet  of  it — yet  where  I 
could  look  up  into  the  face,  or  the  likeness 
thereof,  of  him  whose  daughter  saved  Moses 
from  the  crocodiles,  and  whose  son  so  rashly 
chased  that  same  Moses  across  the  Ked  Sea. 
There,  sitting  on  their  thrones  were  the  four 


Colossi,  whose  life-like  expression  fairly 
startled  me.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
so  living  in  stone  since  I  saw  the  swelling 
of  the  nostrils  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  in 
the  Vatican.  I  clambered  up  the  sand  to 
the  side  of  the  farther  statue,  where  I  could 
get  a  clean-cut  profile  of  the  one  in  the  best 
state  of  preservation— the  southernmost  one. 
Until  then,  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  at 
their  size.  Now,  a  full  comprehension  of 
them  fairly  leaped  upon  me,  and  over- 
powered me.  I  saw  the  eyes  twinkle — I 
watched  the  dimples  in  the  cheeks  move — 
I  saw  one  replace  his  lips  as  he  had  held 
them  fixed  these  thousands  of  years,  after  he 
had  let  go  an  incautious  smile  at  my  wonder- 
ment (which  he  could  fairly  see  with  the 
almond-shaped  eye  at  the  side  of  his  brow), 
and  then  I  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  to  see  the  sun  set,  and  to  think. 
When  I  came  down,  the  full  moon  was  be- 
ginning to  show  itself  in  the  east.  How 
many  years  and  thousands  of  years  the  great 
kings  had  witnessed  such  scenes,  with  glori- 
ous sunrises,_  appearances  of  the  planets, 
and  from  their  right  eyes  the  "Southern 
Cross,"  each  morning  early.  Always  the 
same  bland,  and  fascinating,  and  peaceful 
expression  has  been  kept — almost  benign — 
and  not  a  finger  raised  against  anything. 
And  how  could  such  fingers  be  raised?  Try 
and  remember  their  size,  until  I  have  given 
you  the  proper  dimensions  of  each  statue, 
as  verified  only  a  few  days  ago  by  a  young 
Philadelphian,  who  had  the  enterprise  and 
muscle  to  climb  for  his  "  figgers  " — Senator 
Lewis  Emery,  Jr. 

Feet.    In. 

Height  of  crown, 14 

Top  of  head  to  front  of  chin,  ...  10       6 

Length  of  ears, 3       5 

Width  of  shoulders, 22       2 

"Width  of  chest, 16       6 

Top  of  shoulders  to  elbow-joint,  out- 
side   14       8 

Forearm,  inside,  to  end   of  second 

finger, 15 

Length  of  nose, 3       6 

Length  of  beard  (they  wore   short 

beards  then), 5       6 

Diameter    of    the    arm,    belovy    the 

shoulder, 5 

Length  of  the  hands, 7       6 

Largest  finger  in  length,     ....       3       8 
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Feet.  In. 

Hip  to  front  knee, 26  6 

Width  of  hips, 17  4 

Top  of  the  knee  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,     22 
Diameter  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  ..66 

Length  of  one  Eameses'  foot,  ...     13  6 

Width  of      "         "            "...       5  8 

Length  of  the  big  toe, 2  10 

Width  of  large  toe, 1  8 

And,  verifying  the  rest,  I  add  my  own 
discovery,  that  the  distance  from  the  outer 
surface  of  one  nostril  to  the  other  surface  is 
25  inches — ^just  sixteen  times  wider  than 
that  of  an  arab  mute's  nose,  which  I  meas- 
ured without  being  asked  for  backsheesh. 
My  handkerchief  (I  use  ladies'  size)  would 
neither  cover  nor  "  blow  "  this  delicate  pro- 
boscis. And  there  are  four  of  these  noses, 
perpetually  pointing  almost  due  east.  One 
of  them  is  nearly  as  the  sculptor  left  it. 
The  others  have  been  snubbed  somewhat  by 
the  drifting  sand,  which  sweeps  by  whenever 
the  north  wind  blows. 

As  I  have  imagined  Eameses  the  Great 
directed,  so  indeed  there  are,  at  each  side  of 
the  pylon  or  entrance  to  the  temple  interior, 
two  of  the  great  master-pieces  whose  meas- 
urements I  have  given.  As  you  face  them, 
the  one  on  the  left  is  in  the  best  state  of 
preservation,  and  is  cleared  to  its  feet 
from  the  sand.  The  second  has  been  bro- 
ken down  to  its  lap,  by  earthquake,  and 
its  head  and  trunk  lie  at  its  feet  partly 
buried  in  the  sand.  The  other  two  are  in 
a  well-preserved  condition — both  their  faces 
good — but  are  partly  under  the  golden  sand 
also — the  first  almost  to  the  calves  of  its 
legs,  and  the  second  quite  up  to  its  elbows. 
The  north  side  of  the  temple  is  so  near  the 
edge  of  the  mountains,  so  to  speak,  that 
the  great  incline  of  sand  which  comes  down 
like  a  great  Niagara  or  a  Khone  glacier, 
close  to,  flirts  around  with  the  wind,  wears 
oflfand  changes  and  smoothes  the  outlines  of 
the  figures  gradually,  and  also  leaves  its 
golden  deposit  at  their  feet,  besides  driving 
into  the  temple  such  loads  and  tons  as  some- 
times wholly  block  the  entrance.  Even 
now,  the  eight  figures  of  Osiris  which  sup- 
port the  Osiride  columns,  stand  up  to  their 
knees  in  the  sand.  jSTothing  but  a  huge 
wall  the  height  of  the  temple-mountain 
will  evade  this.     And  the  antique  architects 


should  have  provided  it.  They  evidently 
had  no  means  of  quarrying  the  stone,  nor  of 
raising  it  into  a  wall.  However,  there  is 
enough  uncovered  for  one's  mind  to  take  in 
at  one  time. 

My  second  visit  was  by  moonlight.  I 
stood  inside  as  the  great  orb  came  up  from 
the  Arabian  chain,  and  saw  the  first  beams 
enter  the  grand,  solemn  interior.  They 
seemed  almost  timid  at  first,  so  softly  did 
they  enter  this  chamber  of  the  gods.  Then 
almost  with  a  spring  they  fell  upon  the 
stony  faces  on  the  north  side,  and  cast  great, 
grand  silhouettes  of  the  beautiful  faces  upon 
the  figured  wall.  The  eff'ect  was  grand,  so 
expressive  and  beautiful  are  the  faces.  Led 
on  by  the  light,  I  explored  the  other  rooms 
— the  second — the  third  and  the  fourth,  the 
sanctuary,  with  Eameses  and  the  gods  whose 
faces  then  shone  in  the  light.  Then  the 
dozen  or  more  subterranean  chambers  were 
visited — all  lined  with  hieroglyphics  and 
inscriptions,  after  all  not  so  hard  to  read, 
knowing  that  they  all  set  forth  the  life-work 
of  the  great  Sesostris,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, whose  mummy  I  had  seen  at  Boolak. 
The  next  morning,  not  content,  I  went  again 
to  see  the  eff"ects  given  by  the  gentle  moon, 
more  brilliantly  rendered  by  the  rising  sun. 
The  shades  of  twilight  still  hung  like  a 
dark  veil  over  the  colossal  faces,  and  how 
sublimely  quiet  it  was,  as  I  sat  there  upon 
the  sand  close  by  the  north  figure.  Pres- 
ently the  top  of  the  cornice,  decorated  by  a 
long  line  of  sculptured  monkeys,  was  tipped 
by  the  earliest  sunbeams.  Then  the  meta- 
morphosis began.  Nature  drove  the  dark 
curtain  of  shadow  by  degrees  down  to  the 
sand  and  there  rolled  it  out  of  sight,  and  in 
its  place  let  fall  a  gauze  of  light  tipped 
with  crimson,  just  as  an  Egyptian  maiden 
about  to  become  a  bride  (I  thought)  re- 
moves her  dark  accustomed  veil  to  give  her 
beloved  one  glad  glimpse,  and  then — 
quickly — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — tim- 
idly replaces  it  by  one  of  bridal  white, 
which  still  withholds  some  of  the  ti-easures 
of  her  loveliness,  the  glory  of  her  face. 
And  as  the  sun  came  on,  it  threw  a  nimbus 
of  glory  over  the  forehead  of  Eameses. 
Then  his  eyes  were  fired  with  a  new  and 
kingly  magnificence.  Then  new  life  and 
expression  sprang  into  his  lips,  and  the  sun- 
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beams  scampered  about  among  his  dimples, 
until,  the  grand  illumination  going  on,  the 
whole  of  the  great  statue  was  in  a  glorious 
glow — the  shadows  had  all  departed  from 
the  front,  and  lo  1  there  they  stood  at  the 
side  giving  contrast  and  roundness  and 
vigor  to  the  whole.     It  was  great. 

Then  I  crept  down  the  golden  glacier  and 
went  into  the  temple  again.  The  bats  were 
flopping  about,  to  and  fro,  striving,  sur- 
prised and  blinded,  to  find  their  sleeping 
places,  while  Osiris  seemed  to  smile  at  their 
discomfiture  and  distress.  The  great  sil- 
houettes still  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  I 
could  decipher  some  of  the  art  treasures  of 
the  "  antique."  In  one  panel  is  Rameses  in 
converse  with  the  gods.  In  another  he  is 
suckled  by  Isis.  Now  we  see  him  holding 
twenty  Nubians  by  their  combined  top- 
knots with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
he  aims  his  sword  at  their  necks.  In  one 
on  the  southern  wall  he  stands  alone  in  his 
chariot,  the  reins  tied  about  his  waist,  his 
fallen  charioteers  at  his  feet,  while  he  deals 
out  death  with  his  arrows  on  everj'  side. 
All  are  more  spirited  than  artistic,  all 
telling  of  the  greatness  of  him  in  whose 
honor  they  were  engraved  nearly  4000 
years  ago. 

Then  the  camera  was  put  to  work,  and 
profiles  and  full  figures  and  arms  and  feet 
were  gathered  in.  A  dozen  people  on  the  lap 
of  one  great  figure  were  photographed, stand- 
ing abreast,  not  covering  the  great  chest. 
One  man  was  heartless  enough  to  pose  him 
upon  a  finger-nail.  Magnesium  light  was 
used  for  the  interiors,  and  a  row  over  to 
the  island  opposite  was  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  the  whole  facade  together  with 
the  smaller  temple  below.  This  latter, 
were  it  not  for  its  larger  neighbor,  would 
be  considered  a  great  wonder  too,  though 
its  facade  is  not  nearly  so  deep  and  grand, 
nor  its  figured  warders  so  immense.  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Athor,  and  her 
likeness,  in  the  form  of  the  sacred  cow,  is 
many  times  seen  upon  the  walls.  Several 
statues  of  the  king  and  the  deities  adorn 
the  facade,  and  the  small  interior,  about 
90  feet  deep,  is  divided  into  five  or  six 
small  apartments.  One  gets  the  impres- 
sion from  it  that  it  was  the  result  of  the 
first  effort  to  create  the  great  temple  pro- 


jected by  the  king,  and  the  architects  not 
coming  up  to  his  ideas,  it  was  abandoned 
and  a  much  grander  one  was  hewn  out  of 
the  neighboring  mountain,  which  latter  was 
doubtless  satisfactory.  The  smaller  temple, 
too,  is  close  to  the  Nile  shore,  and  perhaps 
it  was  thought  that  in  time  the  water  would 
be  more  destructive  than  the  sand.  The 
whole  neighborhood  is  interesting,  for  small 
temples  and  excavations  abound  ;  fine  views 
repay  a  scramble  to  the  mountain-tops, 
and  at  Ferayg  there  is  a  pretty  little  tem- 
ple which  was  once  a  Christian  Church. 
On  the  ceiling  is  a  painting  of  Our  Saviour 
in  the  act  of  blessing  St.  George,  who  is 
spearing  the  dragon. 

Forty  miles  from  Ipsamboul  is  Wady 
Haifa,  where  donkeys  are  taken  for  another 
six  miles  across  the  desert  to  the  cliiF  Aboo- 
Seer,  whence  fine  views  of  the  second , 
cataract  are  to  be  had.  The  prospect  is  far 
more  impressive  than  that  at  the  first 
cataract,  and  is  made  up  of  a  grander  rock 
display,  more  live  water,  and  a  fearful  deso- 
late desert — illimitable  —beyond,  broken 
only  here  and  there  by  bright  oases  to  give 
relief  to  the  eye.  It  was  a  scene  to  be  had 
in  no  other  country.  Our  return  journey 
is  being  made  while  I  write,  and  from  my 
cabin  window  I  can  see,  and  live  over  again, 
a  part  of  the  past  month  upon  the  Nile. 
Just  now  we  passed  a  swell  in  the  river, 
surrounded  by  hills  with  outlines  as  glorious 
as  those  about  the  Italian  lakes.  Pelicans 
and  cranes  and  waders  and  flyers  and  croco- 
diles, give  variety  to  the  narrow  strips  of 
land  on  each  side,  which  make  up  the  entire 
tillage  of  the  Nile.  Only  where  the  water 
can  be  reached  will  anything  grow.  The 
Nile  is  "  creator  "  here,  they  say.  Break- 
waters of  rock  are  built  in  numbers  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  these  narrow  strips, 
and  groves  upon  groves  of  palm  trees  are 
grown  to  give  fruit  and  shade.  The  Castor 
oil  plant,  for  oil  to  grease  their  plaited  locks, 
is  a  necessity,  but  never  a  drop  goes  on  the 
great  ungreased  axles  of  the  sakaiyeh.  The 
glow  of  sunrise  is  beautiful ;  the  glory  of 
sunset  grand.  It  never  rains,  but  the  cold 
wind  doth  blow  nine  months  in  the  year. 
We  often  stick  fast  on  a  sand-bar — hours  at 
a  time — and  we  have  been  below  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer,  and  saw  the  beautiful  constella- 
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tion  of  the  "Southern  Cross."  Like  a 
lover's  walk,  no  two  turns  in  the  river  show 
up  alike.  The  whirlwinds  carry  the  sand 
in  great  clouds  heavenward,  and  then  drive 
it  where  they  will  across  the  river  and  drop 
it  down  upon  the  mountains.  "The  stars 
and  stripes,"  are  often  seen  on  the  Nile,  for 
Americans  run  the  majority  of  the  daha- 
beeahs.  Whenever  we  stop  at  a  town,  the 
people  flock  to  the  quay  in  a  body,  and 
bring  with  them  all  they  own  for  sale.  One 
day  I  made  a  list,  while  we  coaled,  of  what 
was  actually  ofl^ered  for  sale.  Here  it  is : 
3  straw  mats;  1  calf;  1  sheep;  1  flint-lock 
gun  ;  1  old  photograph  ;  1  pistol ;  1  sword 
covered  with  gay  calico  in  lieu  of  scabbard, 
with  an  old  brass  thimble  to  protect  the 
point ;  2  leather  straps  ;  1  buckle  ;  4  hens ; 
1  rooster ;  2  pieces  of  variegated  matting ; 
3  bead  necklaces  ;  1  complete  female  Nubian 
dress  ;  3  pebbles  ;  a  bottom  of  a  wine  bottle  ; 
1  melon ;  2  pieces  of  sand-stone ;  1  stuffed 
fox;  Hive  bird  tied  by  its  bill  to  a  string; 
1  spear  ;  1  calabash  ;  2  pans  of  milk ;  some 
eggs;  2  sprigs  of  henna  ;  3  castor-oil  beans; 
1  idiot  child  ;  3  locks  of  plaited  hair  ;  grease 
and  sand ;  1  feather  fan  ;  1  starch  box  label ; 
1  paper  collar  box  ;  1  dragon  fly  made  out 
of  pith  ;  3  corn  stalk  fiddles  ;  1  hairpin ;  1 
cat;  1  cracked  cornelian  ;  1  pair  of  pigeons. 
And  these  are  the  people  who  have  grown 
fi'om  the  mighty  builders  of  these  grand 
temples.  They  sleep  on  mats,  eat  no  meat, 
are  never  clean,  have  no  ambition,  and  love 
the  Nile. 

We  cannot  tell  where  the  Nile  comes 
from,  but  there  is  no  question  as  to  where 
it  goes,  for  along  its  shores  are  46,236  sha- 
doofs and  73,731  sakaiyehs,  which,  at  the 
rate  of  136  barrels  each,  lift  up  from  the 
river  to  irrigate  the  land  16,315,512  barrels 
of  water  per  day.  Do  you  wonder  that 
sand-banks,  grow  each  day  and  that  the 
Nile  goes  down,  down,  more  and  more? 
Edward  L.  Wilson. 


HYPOSULPHITE! 

BY   J.    E.    BEEBE. 

BeceNT  experiments  have  convinced  me 
that  the  addition  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to 
the  oxalate  developer  is  all  that  is  needed 


to  make  it  the  most  perfect  and  desirable 
developer  before  the  profession. 

Every  claim  made  by  the  most  enthusias- 
tic worker  of  the  alkaline  pyro  developer 
is  met  vrith  this  new  assistant.  Softness, 
roundness,  firmness  of  deposit,  quickness  of 
development,  rapidity  of  exposure,  rapid 
cutting,  are  all  included  in  the  list  of  its 
virtues. 

If  any  of  the  sceptical  users  of  dry- 
plates  will  make  the  experiment  of  using 
the  oxalate  developer  with  the  addition  of 
this  powerful  accelerator,  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  the  dry  plate  can 'give 
eff'ects  that  the  most  exacting  wet-plate 
man  will  be  forced  to  admire. 

Further  experimenting  may  serve  to 
change  my  views,  or  modify  the  formula, 
but  at  present  it  is  as  follows : 

"Water,       .         .         .         .10  ounces, 
HyposulpArVe  of  soda,       .     20  grains. 

Hyposulphate  can  be  used,  but  the_  color 
of  the  negative  is  not  so  good.  To  each 
ounce  of  developer  add  twenty  drops  of 
this  solution. 

Try  a  negative  with,  say,  one-half  the 
time  usually  given  to  whatever  dry  plate 
you  are  using,  and  develop  carefully ;  then 
make  another  negative  with  the  ordinary 
developer,  leaving  out  the  hyposulphite,  and 
compare  carefully  shadow  with  shadow, 
and  decide  for  yourself  which  has  the  best 
eff'ect. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPERIENCES 
IN  THE  EAST. 

BY   WILLIAM    H.    RAU. 
(Continued  from  page  185.) 

Otjr  next  day  was  to  be  spent  at  the  great 
pyramids  of  G-hizeh  ;  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing we  started,  crossed  the  beautiful  Kasr- 
el-Nil  bridge  at  Boolak,  over  the  Nile,  and 
after  a  drive  under  beautiful  acacia  and 
palm  trees  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
pyramid  about  8.30.  One  is  so  filled  with 
wonder  and  admiration  that  it  takes  a  few 
minutes  to  bring  one's  self  to  work ;  how- 
ever, we  opened  up  our  traps  at  once,  and 
after  being  placed,  by  Mr.  Brugsch,  in 
charge  of  the  Sheikh  of  the  Arabs,  who 
gave  us  eight  men  to  assist  in  carrying,  we 
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began  work.  It  was,  indeed,  a  full  day's 
work  with  no  idle  moment.  The  pyramids 
are  very  deceptive  in  size,  they  do  not  look 
so  large  until  one  tries  to  focus,  then  he 
finds  he  has  but  part  of  the  pyramid  on  the 
ground  glass.  The  Sphinx  I  was  rather 
disappointed  in  ;  I  had  my  impression  from 
pictures  which  made  it  loom  high  up  in  the 
sky,  that  it  was  very  much  higher.  Our 
best  pictures  of  it  were  made  with  single 
lenses  ;  thus  for  8x10  the  back  lens  of  the 
Euryscope  was  used,  which  doubled  the  size 
and  gave  better  perspective,  the  time  of 
exposure  with  the  smallest  stop  is  trebled, 
but  the  resulting  image  is  very  sharp  and 
clear  cut.  For  stereoscopic  size,  the  back 
lenses  of  the  Morrison  stereo,  five  and  a  half 
inches,  gave  a  fine  image ;  exposure,  also, 
three  times  as  much  as  ordinary  combina- 
tion. In  making  the  close  view  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  great  pyramid,  a  lens  of 
exceptionally  wide  angle  must  be  used;  so 
one  five-inch  Koss  was  put  on,  and  found  to 
embrace  an  angle  of  fully  90°.  We  made 
the  circuit  of  all  the  pyramids  on  the  G-hi- 
zeh  platform,  and  made  negatives  of  all  of 
them ;  in  one  general  view  all  were  em- 
braced ;  but  our  foreground  was  a  vast  desert, 
unbroken  for  hundreds  of  yards.  To  break 
this  monotony,  a  group  of  Arabs,  with  their 
white  turbans  and  striped  cloaks,  were  care- 
fully placed  in  the  foreground.  Many  bits 
of  the  construction  which  were  not  beautiful 
nor  picturesque,  but  would  aid  the  student 
in  architecture,  etc.,  were  taken,  and  special 
pains  were  taken  to  show  the  great  pyramid 
in  every  part — looking  up  from  the  bottom, 
down  from  the  top,  along  the  long  layers  of 
stone,  up  the  corner,  etc.,  etc.  A  group 
climbing  the  pyramid  was  made  to  show 
how  the  Arabs  assist.  The  ascent,  although 
not  so  very  tiresome  at  the  time  of  climbing, 
tells  in  a  day  or  two,  when  every  bone  in 
the  body  aches.  On  the  top,  the  Arabs  in- 
sist on  cutting  your  name.  Many  famous 
persons  have  indulged  in  this  fancy  ;  among 
others  is  the  name  of  Jenny  Lind,  in  very 
large  letters.  The  point  or  top  is  rather 
large  and  flat,  about  twenty  feet  square,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stands  a  staflF  about 
forty  feet  high,  placed  there  by  General 
Stone  Pasha  for  triangulation.  Here  we 
waved  our  American  flags,  emblems  of  the 


youngest  nation,  on  the  monuments  of  the 
oldest  in  the  world.  After  all  outside  work 
was  done,  we  prepared  for  the  interior,  which 
was  much  more  tiresome  than  the  ascent. 
We  were  given  eight  Arabs,  two  apiece,  as 
helpers  in  climbing,  and  four  to  carry  our 
instruments.  A  supply  of  magnesium  was 
also  taken ;  and  in  we  started,  down  an  in- 
clined, slippery  opening,  about  four  feet 
square.  Notches  were  cut  in  the  stone, 
which  served  as  steps.  Suddenly  we  are 
stopped  by  a  huge  stone ;  we  turn  to  the 
right,  climb  hand  over  hand  up  the  smooth, 
polished  limestone,  and  find  ourselves 
in  a  similar  tunnel — only  now  we  ascend, 
soon  reaching  the  grand  gallery,  which  is 
twenty-eight  feet  high,  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  about  40°.  Here  we  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  Arabs  pulling  us  up,  as  our 
shoes  would  slip  and  slide,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  stand ;  but  the  bare  feet  of  the 
Arab  clung  fast,  and,  while  one  pulled  and 
the  other  pushed,  we  soon  reached  a  part 
where  notches  in  the  bottom  served  as  a 
foothold.  Suddenly  one  of  the  Arabs  shouted 
"Look  out!"  cautioning  us  to  lower  our 
heads.  We  again  entered  a  four-foot  open- 
ing, and  twenty  feet  further  on  entered  the 
famous  king's  chamber,  with  its  broken  sar- 
cophagus. The  heat  was  intense,  the  dark- 
ness so  thick  you  could  feel  it.  After  a 
hasty  inspection,  the  cameras  were  pointed, 
the  magnesium  lighted,  and  exposure  com- 
menced. In  focussing,  I  used  the  candle, 
focussing  on  the  light,  and  getting  the  size 
by  first  holding  it  on  the  one  side,  then  on 
the  other  extreme  of  what  was  wanted  in 
the  picture.  A  general  view  can  not  be 
made,  as  there  is  nothing  but  the  stone  sar- 
cophagus that  would  give  relief;  even  this, 
like  all  else  inside,  is  intensely  black.  For 
8  X  10,  the  Euryscope  was  used ;  for  stereo, 
Morrison,  full  opening,  both  cameras  ex- 
posing at  one  time.  The  exposure  given  was 
about  five  minutes.  Sometimes  there  were 
six  double  tapers  burning  atone  time.  Great 
care  was  taken  not  to  get  the  light  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  camera  or  quite  a  spot 
or  streak  will  result.  After  duplicating  the 
exposures  we  found  the  chamber. so  full  of 
smoke  that  we  were  forced  to  leave.  But 
during  our  stay  in  the  king's  chamber 
(which  lasted  an  hour),  our  Arabs  kept  up 
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such  yelling  and  gesticulating,  whicli  in  this 
close,  pent-up  place,  under  thousands  of  tons 
of  masonry,  gave  one  an  idea  of  the  nether 
regions.  In  returning  nearer  to  the  open 
air,  we  could  not  resist  making  an  exposure 
in  the  grand  gallery.  This  was  more  diffi- 
cult ;  as  the  light  did  not  reach  far  and  was 
necessarily  in  front  of  the  camera,  we  were 
obliged  to  place  the  magnesium  behind 
a  figure ;  in  this  way  the  gallery  was 
quite  brightly  lit  up.  We  paid  a  visit  to 
the  queen's  chamber,  which  contained 
nothing  but  a  few  bats  flying  about,  after 
which  we  came  out,  having  been  inside 
about  two  hours. 

We  photographed  the  pyramids  and 
sphinx  and  surroundings  thoroughly,  and 
needed  changes  of  plates,  so  my  dark  tent 
came  into  use  for  the  first  time,  and  I  confess 
I  was  more  than  pleased  with  its  working. 
I  had  plenty  of  room  inside. 

And  now  back  to  Cairo,  which  offers  much 
more  that  is  picturesque  and  beautiful  than 
Alexandria,  many  beautiful  mosques,  some 
of  them  very  old,  reaching  their  minarets 
high  towards  the  sky.  One  of  the  oldest  is 
that  of  Sultan  Hassan, which  is  535  years  old ; 
it  is  falling  into  decay,  no  one  seems  to  inter- 
est himself  in  its  preservation.  On  entering, 
large  straw  slippers  are  put  on  our  feet 
to  cover  the  unholy  dust  of  the  Chris- 
tian, and,  after  winding  about  several  ave- 
nues or  halls,  we  enter  the  large  open  court, 
facing  which  is  the  niche,  which  faces 
Mecca,  where  the  Mahomedans  pray  to 
the  east ;  finding  a  number  of  Moslems  at 
prayer,  we  arranged  them  in  positions  and 
made  several  pictures  of  them,  after  which 
the  inevitable  backsheesh  had  to  be  paid, 
the  men  running  after  us  as  we  left,  begging 
for  a  piastre.  Just  as  we  were  leaving,  and 
had  j  ust  entered  our  carriage,  we  saw  coming 
down  the  narrow  street  a  Moslem  funeral  ; 
this  we  wished  to  have  a  picture  of  more 
than  many  others,  and  as  they  were  already 
close  on  us  we  were  hurried  our  utmost. 
The  steps  at  the  entrance  of  Mosque  Sultan 
Hassan  offered  the  only  available  elevated 
spot ;  to  this  we  scrambled  in  all  haste  ;  one 
opened  the  tripod  legs  while  the  other 
brought  out  the  holder  ;  no  time  to  adjust 
instantaneous  drop ;  so  focussing  on  our  car- 
riage which  was  in  line  with  the  funeral 


when  it  reached  the  proper  distance  from 
us,  the  plate  holder  was  put  on,  and  just  in 
time,  for  the  crowd  of  mourners  had  reached 
the  spot,  and  the  flap  was  thrown  up,  the 
plate-holder  turned,  camera  moved  on  its 
pivot  a  trifle  to  gain  on  them  as  they  moved, 
and  another  exposure  made;  the  whole  time 
occupied  was  not  over  three  minutes. 
Where  would  a  wet-plate  worker  have  been  ? 
Hei'e  was  a  large  funeral  procession,  such 
as  one  might  not  see  again,  and  one  that 
would  make  a  good  picture.  We  saw  quite 
a  number  of  smaller  ones,  but  none  so  pic- 
turesque and  impressive  as  this.  Imme- 
diately opposite,  across  an  open  park  is  the 
citadel ;  it  afl^ords  a  commanding  view  of 
Cairo,  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  the  distant 
pyramids,  and  the  sand  hills  of  the  desert 
beyond.  The  single  lens  of  both  8  x  10 
and  others  were  used,  as  the  distance  was 
considerable  and  required  such  treatment. 
A  rail-iron  fence  interfered  with  the  use  of 
a  tripod  so  much  that  we  were  obliged  to 
make  a  stand  of  our  leather  cases.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  citadel  is  the  beautiful 
alabaster  mosque  of  Mahomet  Ali,  with 
the  tomb  of  this  unscrupulous  tyrant,  v/ho 
died  in  1849.  It  was  completed  in  1857. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  noblest  structures 
of  the  kind,  and  being  new  it  is  exception- 
ally clean  and  elegant.  The  minarets  are 
of  all  proportions,  being  very  slender  and 
very  high  (280  feet).  In  making  negatives 
of  its  exterior,  the  swing-back  and  sliding- 
front  were  used  to  their  utmost  limit ;  even 
then  there  was  scarcely  enough  sky  to 
make  a  well-balanced  picture. 

On  trying  to  enter  the  mosque  we  were 
at  first  refused  admission,  but  finally  suc- 
ceeded on  promise  of  liberal  backsheesh  ; 
large  red  slippers  were  put  on  our  feet  over 
the  shoes,  and  we  entered  with  our  traps; 
we  first  enter  a  large  open  court  with  a 
magnificent  fountain  for  ablution  in  the 
centre ;  immediately  in  front  of  the  mosque 
on  one  of  the  four  sides  is  a  square  tower 
with  a  French  clock,  presented  to  Ma- 
homet Ali  by  Louis  Philippe  of  France. 
As  the  sun  shone  obliquely  into  this  open 
court,  it  made  a  truly  fine  picture;  every- 
thing was  pure  white,  dazzling  alabaster  ; 
in  fact  so  bright  is  the  glare,  that  on  enter- 
ing the  mosque  (which  is  quite    dark)  we 
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were  unable  at  first  to  distinguish  anything. 
The  interior,  consisting  of  a  single  large 
quadrangle,  the  domes  of  which  rest  on  four 
huge  pieces  of  alabaster,  presents  an  impos- 
ing appearance ;  the  ceiling  is  effectively 
painted  and  gilded.  At  the  southeast  angle 
is  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  Ali,  enclosed  by 
a  handsome  railing.  We  made  negatives  of 
the  interior,  but  I  am  doubtful  if  the  8x  10 
will  develop  up  enough  detail,  as  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  after  having  given  but  half 
an  hour,  when  at  least  one  hour  was  neces- 
sary. The  greatest  charm  of  Cairo  is  the 
street  life.  It  is  as  exciting,  amusing  and 
bewildering  as  the  Arabian  nights'  enter- 
tainments. It  is  a  moving  panorama  of  all 
nationalities,  creeds,  languages,  and  cos- 
tumes, with  a  strong  preponderance  of  the 
Oriental  and  semi-barbarous  element.  It 
is  a  perpetual  carnival  which  defies  descrip- 
tion. The  old  houses  are  high  and  narrow, 
with  upper  stories  projecting.  The  streets 
are  covered  in  many  places  with  rafters  and 
matting,  to  keep  out  the  glare  of  the  sun, 
and  are  lined  with  open  shops  of  every  va- 
riety. They  are  alive  with  gaudily  dressed 
and  half-dressed  men  and  veiled  women, 
water  carriers,  peddlers  of  all  kinds  of 
wares,  braying  donkeys,  camels,  horses,  and 
carriages — ^jostling  against  each  other  in 
endless  confusion.  In  the  mosque  the 
crowd  is  so  dense  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  get  through,  and  the  noise  is  so  loud  that 
you  can  not  hear  your  own  voice.  The  men 
as  a  rule  wear  the  red  fez  or  tarboush,  with 
turbans  of  all  colors.  The  women  are  im- 
prisoned in  long  veils  of  silk  or  muslin, 
while,  black  or  blue,  according  to  rank  ;  the 
veil  is  divided  about  the  forehead,  and 
fastened  to  a  pin  or  cylinder  of  brass,  silver, 
or  gold  over  the  nose,  so  as  to  leave  the  dark, 
restless  eyes  free  to  satisfy  curiosity.  Many 
of  the  lower  rank  carry  naked  babes  on 
their  shoulders  or  in  baskets,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  poor  children  are  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  swarms  of  flies.  The  bazaars  are 
simply  impossible  to  describe ;  there  are 
bazaars  for  gold  and  silver  work — for  silks 
— for  shoes — for  fez  caps — tobacco  and  pipes 
— each  thing  in  its  own  special  place. 
Every  carriage  and  aristocratic  donkey  is 
preceded  by  one  or  more  fleet  runners 
^seris)  in  short  trousers,  bare  legs,  Tunisian 


fez  with  very  long  tassel,  and  with  a  tall 
staff  to  clear  the  way.  We  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  young 
English  lady,  who  wished  us  to  make  a 
picture  of  a  fine  Arab  horse,  white  as  milk  ; 
she  had  quite  a  garden  attached  to  the  house, 
and  in  this,  with  some  shrubbery  behind, 
and  the  seris,  decked  out  in  his  best  gold- 
embroidered  costume,  holding  the  bridle 
of  Dervish,  we  had  indeed  a  picture.  Our 
plan  of  working  was  to  take  a  carriage  for 
the  day,  get  a  dragoman,  an  Arab  who 
speaks  enough  English  to  explain  and  assist, 
then  drive  around  through  the  crowded 
streets  and  snatch  anything  or  anyone  that 
we  wished  to  photograph. 

Coming  through  one  of  the  narrow  lanes 
not  much  wider  than  an  alleyway,  we  found 
some  rare  old  latticed  windows — every  style, 
every  shape,  and  form  seemed  to  be  located 
close  together — and  in  making  negatives  of 
them  I  sincerely  wished  for  a  front  that 
would  slide  an  inch  or  two  more,  and  a 
swing-back  that  would  go  another  inch. 
A  person  who  has  never  seen  Cairo  can 
scarcely  conceive  how  very  narrow  and 
winding  the  streets  are.  Occasionally  on 
making  a  short  turn  one  faces  a  beautiful 
high  minaret,  which  seems  to  block  the 
street,  and  even  high  up  into  the  sky.  We 
long  to  make  a  picture  of  it,  but  are  almost 
powerless.  Again  on  planting  the  camera 
we  are  at  once  surrounded  with  such  a 
crowd  that  the  passage  is  completely 
blocked,  reminding  me  of  the  Centennial, 
where  similar  occurences  so  often  took  place. 
Early  one  morning  we  drove  over  to  the 
market  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile, 
just  near  the  end  of  the  Kasr-en-Nil  bridge. 
Here  we  were  at  once  assailed  by  the  irre- 
pressible donkey  boys,  at  least  ten  of  whom 
were  shoving  and  fighting  each  other  for 
our  patronage.  We,  instead  of  hiring  their 
donkeys  to  ride,  grouped  them  with  a  fine 
palm  grove  as  a  background,  and  photo- 
graphed them,  much  to  their  delight,  after 
which  they  had  their  usual  fight  over  the 
backsheesh,  which  was  given  one  of  them  to 
divide  among  the  rest.  In  the  market  we 
grabbed  many  picturesque  groups,  all  the 
more  natural,  because  they  were  captured 
with  the  instantaneous  drop.  One  old  fel- 
low, holding  two  goats,  especially  interested 
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us — his  costume  of  striped  goat's  hair-cloth 
was  simple  yet  graceful.  An  old  woman 
seated  on  a  high  table,  selling  bread,  was 
caught  on  the  fly  just  as  she  was  reaching 
over  some  loaves  to  a  little  girl  close  by. 
Just  beyond  the  market  begins  the  noble 
avenue  of  acacia  trees,  which  shade  the 
drive  to  the  great  pyramids.  We  caught  a 
picture  of  this  avenue  just  at  a  happy  time 
of  the  day,  that  is,  when  the  sun  was  low 
and  lit  up  under  the  trees. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

ALPHONSE  POITEVIN  AND  HIS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  DISCOVERIES.* 

(Concluded  from  page  168.) 

Duke  Albert  de  Luynes  had  founded,  in 
1861,  a  grand  prize  of  eight  thousand  francs, 
having  for  its  object  a  transformation  of  pho- 
tographic prints  into  plates,  from  which  a 
great  number  of  prints  might  be  made  by 
the  engraving  and  lithographic  processes, 
without  the  aid  of  the  human  hand  in  mak- 
ing the  drawing. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  French 
Photographic  Society  to  judge  this  competi- 
tion, did  not  find  the  results  obtained 
sufficiently  complete,  and  decided  (after 
having,  however,  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  the  works  offered  by  M. 
Poitevin,  Charles  Negre,  and  Pretsch)  not 
to  bestow  the  prize,  and  to  prolong  the  time 
for  the  competition  until  April  1st,  1864. 

The  report  of  the  committee  empowered 
with  the  bestowal  of  this  prize  of  eight 
thousand  francs,  was  only  given  to  the  pub- 
lic in  1867.  This  report  is  due  to  the  pen 
of  the  Honorable  M.  Davanne,  and  we  give 
here  this  epitome  of  it. 

Pirst  he  passes  in  review  the  inventions 
and  work  on  photographic  impressions  with 
fatty  ink  before  the  foundation  of  the  prize  of 
the  Duke  de  Luynes,  and  he  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that,  before  the  offering  of  this  prize, 
due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
work  of  MM.  Negre,  Pretsch,  Poitevin,  and 
Garnier,  in  the  above  direction.  "  M. 
Negre,  taking  up  the  bitumen  of  Judea 
of  Nicephore   Niepce,  and   making   by   it 

*  A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Paris  Syndical 
Chamber  of  Photography  by  M.  Leon  Vidal. 


a  process  entirely  his  own  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  gold  coating  ;  perhaps  suggested, 
however,  by  former  works  of  M.  Fizeau." 
M.  Pretsch,  taking  the  mixture  of  solu- 
ble bichromate  and  the  organic  matter  in- 
dicated by  Talbot,  utilized  the  insolubility 
in  tepid  water  of  the  parts  acted  on  by  the 
light  to  obtain,  no  longer  a  protecting  coat, 
but  sunken  lines  and  reliefs  capable  by 
moulding  and  galvanoplasty  of  furnishing 
plates  with  sunken  lines.  He  also  used 
(but  probably  after  M.  Poitevin)  the  partial 
swelling  of  gelatine  in  cold  water  for  mak- 
ing moulds  of  greater  relief.  M.  Poitevin 
takes  this  same  mixture  of  soluble  bichro- 
mate and  organic  matter  of  M.  Talbot, 
and  he  obtains  from  it  a  whole  series  of 
applications : 

1.  By  spreading  this  mixture  or  an  analo- 
gous one  on  stone,  then  inking  after  expos- 
ure, he  obtains  a  practical  process,  now 
in  use,  of  photo-lithography  on  stone  or 
metals ;  this  process  belongs  exclusively  to 
him. 

2.  By  utilizing  the  swelling  of  gelatine, 
he  obtains  by  moulding  either  sunken  lines 
or  reliefs,  which  he  converts  into  plates  for 
galvanoplasty. 

3.  He  utilizes  this  same  process  of  mould- 
ing for  ceramic  decorations. 

4.  By  means  of  a  mould  and  a  counter- 
mould,  he  makes  prints  in  tinted  gelatine. 

MM.  Salmon  and  Garnier  proposed  to 
utilize  the  action  of  iodine,  of  light,  and 
of  mercury  upon  a  sheet  of  brass ;  the 
process  is  quite  original,  and  the  reactions 
very  curious ;  they  convert  at  will  these 
prints  into  plates  for  engraving,  typography, 
or  lithography,  but  these  processes,  at  that 
time,  gave  such  unsatisfactory  results  that 
they  are  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  of  M.  Da- 
vanne has  for  its  object  the  examination  of 
the  works  offered  at  the  competition.  A 
rather  large  number  of  competitors  took  part; 
let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  mention  of 
their  names:  MM.  Kosseau  and  Musson, 
Poitevin,  Pretsch,  Thevenin,  Ch.  Negre, 
Dufresne,  Kenaud,  Saillard,  Garnier,  Sal- 
mon, the  Abbe  Laborde,  Asser,  Bertschold, 
Talbot,Pouncy,  Newton,  Jobard,  and  Placet. 
Of  all  these  names,  the  commission  can  only 
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retain  those  of  MM.  Pretsch,  ISTegre,  Poite- 
vin,  Garnier,  and  Placet. 

Although  the  competition  was  closed  in 
1864,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  ad- 
journed until  1867.  It  concludes  by  stating 
that  M.  Poitevin  has  completely  fulfilled 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Duke  de 
Luynes.* 

In  fact,  by  his  process  of  printing  with 
fatty  ink,  which  is  lithography,  he  readily 
reproduces  any  photographic  print  without 
retouching,  so  as  to  give  every  guarantee 
of  authenticity,  and  in  such  numbers  as 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  all  documents  useful  to  the  arts  and 
sciences.  He  has,  therefore,  fulfilled  the 
intentions  of  the  founder  of  the  prize,  and 
by  this  right  the  committee  has  decided 
by  a  unanimous  vote  that  the  prize  of 
8000  francs  should  be  awarded  to  him. 

If  we  have  entered  into  these  details,  for 
the  length  of  which  we  crave  pardon,  it  is 
with  the  single  end  of  demonstrating,  from 
the  start,  the  incontestable  rights  of  Poite- 
vin to  priority  in  the  matter  of  carbon  and 
photo-lithographic  prints. 

The  competitions  above  alluded  to  were 
sufficiently  serious,  the  judges  sufficiently 
competent  and  impartial  to  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  matter.  We  have  here  incontestable 
proofs  against  which  no  one  to-day  pretends 
to  raise  a  doubt.  It  results  from  the  facts 
that  we  have  just  stated,  that  Poitevin  is 
the  creator  of  the  principle  made  use  of  in 
photoglypty. 

We  do  not  wish  to  deprive  Woodbury  of 
what  belongs  to  him ;  he  has  the  great 
merit  of  having  evolved  from  the  princi- 
ple laid  down  by  Poitevin  the  remarkable 
printing  processes  known  as  Woodburyiype, 
ov  photoglypty ,  but  the  basis  of  the  process  is, 
in  fact,  helioplasty. 

Did  not  Poitevin  present  at  the  compe- 
tition for  the  prize  of  the  Duke  de  Luynes 
a  process  designated  by  this  name,  and  with 
the  aid  of  which,  by  means  of  a  mould  and 
a  counter -mouldy  he  tnade  prints  in  tinted 

*  The  members  of  this  committee  were  :  MM. 
Regnault  (of  the  Institute),  Balart  (of  the  In- 
stitute), Paul  Perier,  Mailand,  Count  Olympe 
Aguado,  Bayard,  E.  Becquerel,  Cousin,  Leon 
Foucault,  Hulot,  Count  Leon  de  Laborde,  Peligot 
(of  the  Institute),  Robert,  and  Davanne. 


gelatine?  This  is  the  exact  definition  of 
photoglypty,  except  that  to  Woodbury  be- 
longs the  incontestable  merit  of  having 
established  upon  this  basis  a  magnificent 
process  of  photo-mechanical  printing  truly 
industrial  in  its  character. 

The  indications  that  precede  are  amply 
sufficient  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  the 
rights  and  inventions  which  make  the  glory 
of  Poitevin.  But  he  did  not  stop  there,  not- 
withstanding the  importance  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  carbon  process,  photo-lithog- 
raphy, helioplasty,  and  a  great  number  of 
applications  following  from  these  three 
distinct  methods. 

Whilst  studying  the  curious  action  of 
light  on  the  iron  salts,  he  discovered  that 
tartaric  acid,  in  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  an  iron  salt,  was  an  energetic  reducing 
agent,  and,  in  1860,  he  communicated  to 
the  French  Photographic  Society  the  re- 
sults of  his  new  discoveries — a  new  carbon 
printing  process  by  dusting  with  a  powder. 
The  mother  idea  was  not  new,  since,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  these  prints  obtained 
with  powders  were  already  known ;  but 
what  constituted  a  new  process  was  the  use 
of  a  sensitized  film  composed  of  perchloride 
of  iron  and  tartaric  acid.  In  this  case,  it 
was  necessary  to  use  a  negative  cliche 
whilst  it  is  a  positive  that  is  required  by  the 
Garnier  process  with  bichromatized  sugar. 

Before  this,  Poitevin  had  studied  a  pro- 
cess with  gallate  of  iron,  giving  images 
formed  by  writing  ink,  a  process  which, 
perhaps,  is  practised  to-day  with  some 
changes.  But  let  us  admit,  once  for  all 
that  Poitevin,  the  creator  of  principles, 
was  obliged  to  leave  to  practical  men  the 
care  of  applying  the  principles  published 
by  him,  rendering  them  more  complete  by 
all  the  improvements  requisite  in  the  work- 
ing of  any  industrial  operation  ;  let  us  not 
forget  that,  above  all,  his  part  was  that  of 
an  initiator. 

Nearly  all  of  the  chemical  actions  of 
light  upon  the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron — 
actions  which  to-day  play  so  important  a 
part  in  industrial  photography — ferro-prus- 
siate,  cyano-ferro  papers,  etc.,  were  studied 
and  made  known  by  Poitevin  as  far  back 
as  1859.  We  are  forced  to  pass  over  in 
silence   his   studies   on   alloxantine   mixed 
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with  bichromate  of  potash,  on  the  mixture 
of  alloxantine  and  bichloride  of  mercury. 
There  would  be  too  much  to  say,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  if  we  wish  to  review  the 
entire  work  of  Poitevin.  For  the  present, 
we  simply  wish  to  bring  into  full  notice 
those  of  his  inventions  that  have  received 
industrial  application,  those  whose  ad- 
vantages are  capable  of  increasing  and 
becoming  more  general. 

First,  we  have  the  printing  by  the  iirst  of 
his  two  carbon  processes;  a  mixture  of 
gelatine  and  carbon,  sensitized  by  bichro- 
mate of  potash.  The  paper  after  ex- 
posure bears  a  latent  image  to  be  developed 
in  warm  water.  Those  portions  of  the  mix- 
ture not  acted  upon  by  the  light  are  the 
only  ones  that  are  dissolved. 

Now  comes  photo-lithography,  or  pho- 
totype on  stone,  glass,  metal,  whatever  be 
the  support  and  whatever  be  the  vehicle. 
The  bichromatized  gelatine  spread  on  a 
plane  surface,  rigid  or  flexible,  is  ex- 
posed under  a  negative  cliche;  then,  after 
immersion  in  water  and  desiccation,  the 
film  is  again  wet,  but  it  has  been  rendered 
impervious  to  water  in  the  parts  acted 
upon  by  light,  and  in  divers  degrees, 
according  to  the  divers  degrees  of  the  cor- 
responding opacities  in  the  cliche  ;  it  there- 
fore forms  a  printing  surface  analogous  to 
that  of  a  lithographic  stone.  The  fatty  ink 
only  adheres  to  the  parts  impervious  to 
water,  whilst  it  is  repelled  by  those  that  are 
wet;  this  is  truly  an  industrial  printing 
process. 

Whatever  may  be  the  improvements 
given  to  this  initial  process  by  MM.  Albert, 
Obernetter,  Tessie  du  Mothay,  Edward,  and 
some  others,  it  still  remains  the  exclusive 
property  of  Poitevin.  Improvements  do 
not  constitute  inventions. 

All  the  applications  of  the  phototype, 
whatever  they  may  be,  giving  images  capa- 
ble of  being  transferred  to  wood,  stone,  metal- 
lic plates,  porcelain,  glass,  etc.,  are  also  due 
to  Poitevin,  who  has  indicated  them  in  the 
most  general  manner,  there  being  no  neces- 
sity, in  order  to  establish  his  rights  of  pri- 
ority, for  him  to  make  an  immediate  appli- 
cation of  them.  If  we  insist  upon  this 
question  of  priority,  which  is  now  indis- 
putable, it   is  because  numerous  attempts 


have  been  made  to  deprive  Poitevin  of  the 
merit  and  honor  of  his  principal  inventions. 
Thus,  to  cite  an  example :  M.  Pargier,  or 
rather  M.  Charavet  in  his  name,  has  he  not 
contested  the  conclusions  of  the  report  con- 
ferring upon  M.  Poitevin  the  prize  of  2000 
francs  of  the  Duke  of  Luynes,  pretending 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  prints  of  M.  Fargier 
were  recognized  as  superior  to  those  of 
Poitevin,  it  would  have  been  more  just  to 
award  the  prize  to  him  who  had  made 
the  best  application  of  the  carbon  process  ? 
M.  Charavet  was  evidently  in  error,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  it  seems  more  just  to  give 
precedence  to  the  best  process,  whatever  be 
the  result  shown,  inventors  in  general  not 
being  good  practical  workers,  which  does 
not  prove,  however,  that  their  processes  are 
not  gopd.  In  point  of  fact,  what  were  the 
ingenious  results  of  M.  Fargier,  when  com- 
pared with  the  mother  invention  of  Poite- 
vin? 

Without  Poitevin  would  there  have  been 
a  Fargier  ?  This  is  the  way  the  question 
should  be  put.  In  the  same  manner,  with- 
out Poitevin  would  Albert  and  Obernetter 
have  made  the  improvements  that  we  see  ? 

Other  brilliant  claims  have  shown  the 
merit  of  our  industrious  inventor  and  justi- 
fied the  reports  of  the  preceding  committees. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  appointed,  in 
1864,  a  committee  composed  of  MM.  Pouil- 
let,  Chevreul,  Combes,  Eegnault,  Becque- 
rel,  to  reward  meritorious  inventors  for 
their  discoveries ;  it  was  the  question  of 
awarding  the  Tremont  prize.  After  hav- 
ing analyzed  the  works  of  Poitevin,  the  re- 
porter, M.  Becquerel,  expressed  himself  as 
follows  :  "  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  works 
that  we  have  just  described  should  occupy 
a  high  place  in  the  history  of  photography, 
for  they  have  been  the  starting-point  of 
the  investigations  made  during  the  last  ten 
years  with  the  view  of  substituting  un- 
changeable bodies  for  the  silver  compounds 
which  form  photographic  images,  and  for 
the  gold  compounds  which  usually  cover 
them  for  their  preservation. 

"  We  believe,  moreover,  that  these  works 
will  exercise  a  great  influence  in  the  im- 
provements of  the  methods  now  in  use  for 
the  making  of  positive  prints. 

"Such  are  the  motives  which  induced  the 
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committee  to  propose  to  the  Academy  the 
awarding  of  the  Tremont  prize  to  M.  Poite- 
vin,  and  to  give  him  the  enjoyment  of  it 
for  two  years  for  his  photographic  discov- 
eries, and  in  order  to  aid  him  in  continuing 
these  investigations,  which  are  a  veritable 
progress  for  science  and  industry." 

At  the  time  of  the  Universal  Exhibition 
of  1878,  the  entire  jury,  wishing  to  acknowl- 
edge the  eminent  services  rendered  by  the 
modest  inventor,  proclaimed  him  collabora- 
tor of  the  genera!  progress  of  photography 
and  asked  for  him  an  exceptional  grand 
prize,  with  an  allowance  of  the  sum  of 
12,000  francs. 

This  sum,  we  may  say  in  passing,  was  not 
given  to  Poitevin,  although  the  regulations 
of  the  Exhibition  had  foreseen  the  use  of 
funds  destined  for  grants  of  this  character. 
He  did  not  lose  anything  however,  for  in 
July,  1880,  the  National  Encouragement 
Society  awarded  him  the  prize  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Argenteuil  of  the  same  amount. 

The  report  awarding  this  prize  is  an  ad- 
ditional confirmation  of  the  facts  that  we 
have  mentioned. 

"We  are  but  too  well  aware,"  said  M. 
Davanne,  "  that  the  man  who  gives  himself 
up  to  his  inventive  genius  often  forgets  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  if  he  reaps  glory,  it 
almost  always  happens  that  the  more  posi- 
tive fruits  of  his  discovery  are  gathered  by 
those  who  have  known  how  to  cultivate 
them. 

"This  bitter  experience  fell  to  the  lot  of 
M.  Poitevin.  He  saw  escaping  from  his 
hands  the  profits  of  inventions  too  soon  born , 
the  ripe  applications  of  which  are  now  profita- 
bly worked,  inasmuch  as  his  patents  have 
long  since  expired. 

"  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  his  invention,  nor 
to  an  inventor,  that  you  award  to-day  the 
grand  prize  of  the  Marquis  of  Argenteuil ; 
it  is  to  the  learned  creator  of  a  group  of 
processes  which  have  furnished  a  number 
of  divers  applications,  which,  by  lithog- 
raphy, engraving,  typography  and  perma- 
nent photography,  facilitate  the  spread  of 
the  sciences  and  the  arts." 

"It  is  the  well-deserved  reward  of  his 
useful  works ;  and  his  name  being  placed 
on  the  mural  tablets  of  the  Encouragement 
Society  together  with  many  other  illustri- 


ous ones,  will  effect  the  perpetuation  of  his 
fame." 

But  these  numerous  rewards  coming  after- 
wards to  be  added  to  those  which  had 
already  crowned  the  discoveries  of  Poitevin, 
together  with  his  being  made  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  after  the  London 
Universal  Exhibition,  are  striking  proofs 
of  his  rights  in  the  face  of  any  possible  dis- 
cussion; if  the  last  judges,  better  informed 
than  the  preceding  ones,  have  reached  the 
same  conclusions,  it  is  because  the  first  had 
rendered  most  just  and  equitable  judgments. 

It  would  be  useless  to  multiply  the  con- 
vincing citations  that  we  have  just  given; 
it  is  not  going  too  far,  therefore,  to  saj% 
in  the  words  of  the  illustrious  J.  B.  Du- 
mas, at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  that  the 
name  of  Poitevin  deserves  hereafter  to  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  those  of  Nicephore 
Niepce  and  Daguerre. 

As  for  us,  gentlemen,  whose  amiable  col- 
league he  was,  and  for  our  Association  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  Honorary  Pres- 
idents, it  is  not  sufficient  to  honor  his  mem- 
ory as  it  deserves ;  it  is  already  something 
to  devote  ourselves  to  this  new  vindication 
of  his  fame,  but  there  is  something  more 
and  better  to  be  done. 

This  worthy  scientist,  this  inventor,  as 
laborious  as  he  was  disinterested,  did  not 
obtain  from  his  important  and  incessant 
work  the  advantages  that  he  hoped  for.  He 
only  desired  a  modest  competency  necessary 
for  the  education  of  his  family;  this  he 
barely  obtained,  but  without  being  able  to 
put  anything  aside  for  the  future. 

This  for  him  was  a  source  of  continual 
grief.  We  have  letters  which  prove  how 
much  this  weighed  upon  his  mind  a  few 
months  before  his  death. 

Our  duty  is  to  take  such  concerted  meas- 
ures as  will  afford efficientaid  to  his  children, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  raise  to  their  father 
a  monument  worthy  of  the  immense  ser- 
vices that  he  has  rendered  to  our  art. 

They  are  numerous  to-day  who  prac- 
tise the  processes  of  which  Poitevin  was 
the  father.  '  None  of  them,  we  are  sure,  will 
refuse  to  aid  in  the  performance  of  the 
moral  duties  devolving  upon  them  by  his 
premature  death. 

They  will  not  forget  the  eloquent  words 
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of  the  report  of  M.  Paul  Perrier,  which 
might  be  slightly  modified  to-day,  by  saying 
that  Poitevin  was  the  man  ivho  planted  the 
seed,  while  others  have  reaped  the  harvest. 

Commemorative  monuments  are  being 
raised  to  ISTicephore  Niepce  and  Daguerre. 
Poitevin  was  their  brilliant  follower,  and 
even  if  we  call  him  a  follower  only,  he  has, 
nevertheless,  given  to  science  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  discoveries  of  this  century. 

We  hope  that  photographers  will  appre- 
ciate what  they  owe  to  this  great  memory  ; 
but  it  imposes  itself  also  on  the  remem- 
brance, respect,  and  admiration  of  all  scien- 
tists in  general,  and  more  particularly  on 
all  those  who  make  use  of  the  new  graphic 
processes  for  printing  and  engraving. 

It  might  perhaps  be  expected  that  we 
would  gi  ve  some  facts  relating  to  the  private 
life  of  Poitevin,  to  his  scientific  career  so 
well  filled,  and  to  his  disappointments.  Por 
what  inventor  is  free  from  them  ?  But 
these  are  secondary  considerations.  The 
rights  and  striking  merit  of  the  inventor 
outshine  all.  Pardon  us,  therefore,  for  hav- 
ing limited  our  words  to  this  new  proof  of 
the  great  and  useful  works  of  the  illustrious 
scientist  regretted  by  the  whole  scientific 
world,  and  who,  by  his  death,  bearing  on 
his  brow  a  brilliant  crown  of  glory,  has 
just  passed  into  immortality. 


FERROUS-OXALATE  DEVELOPER 
FOR  GELATINE  PLATES. 


BY    JOHN    CARBUTT. 


In  the  old  wet  collodion  process,  photog- 
raphers, when  asked  what  strength  of  de- 
veloper they  used,  would  reply:  "Oh,  a 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  grain  iron  solu- 
tion, as  the  case  maj^  be."  Ask  a  gelatine  dry- 
plate  photographer  the  strength  of  his  iron 
developer,  and  I  question  if  there  are  many 
who  could  answer  as  to  the  number  of  grains 
of  iron  to  the  ounce  of  developer  he  was 
using.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  to 
be  successful  in  working  gelatine  plates,  it 
is  important  to  know  the  strength  of  your 
developer  best  suited  to  the  plate  and  sub- 
ject in  hand,  a  knowledge  not  at  all  difficult 
to  acquire.  The  first  to  use  ferrous-oxalate 
developer  recommended  saturated  solutions 
jf  the  oxalate  of  potash   and   sulphate   of 


iron.  The  writer  early  saw  that  a  solution 
under  saturation  would  be  preferable,  so  as 
to  maintain  the  same  strength  under  varying 
temperatures. 

The  simplicity  of  preparation  and  use  of 
the  ferrous-oxalate  developer- has  made  it  a 
general  favorite,  and  the  object  of  this 
article  is  to  give  a  few  notes  from  the  writer's 
experience  in  making  and  using  this  devel- 
oper. 

First,  in  the  preparation  of  the  oxalate 
solution  :  the  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  sold 
as  such  will  be  generally  found  slightly 
alkaline;  this  should  have  added  to  it  suffi- 
cient oxalic  or  citric  acid  (the  writer  prefers 
the  latter)  to  give  a  decided  acid  reaction  to 
blue  litmus  paper;  we  take  then  to  make 
our 

Stock  Solution  of  Oxalate  of  Potash, 
Neutral  O.xalate  of  Potash,  .     16  ounces, 

Clear  Water 64       " 

Citric  Acid,    .         .         .         .       i  ounce. 

When  dissolved,  and  at  a  temperature  of 
60°,  test  with  the  actino-hydrometer ;  if  it 
tests  over  80,  add  a  little  water,  well  mixing 
with  bulk,  until  the  hydrometer  just  stands 
at  80  grains  to  the  ounce. 

If  it  is  thought  best  to  make  the  oxalate 
solution  from  the  raw  material,  proceed  as 
follows : 

Carbonate  of  Potash  (sal-tartar),    16  ounces. 
Dissolve  in  Warm  Water,   .         .     50       " 

In  an  earthen  or  glass  vessel  capable  of  hold- 
ing at  least  twice  the  quantity,  add  by  de- 
grees oxalic  acid,  14  ounces;  when  dissolved 
test  with  litmus ;  if  it  remains  blue,  add  of 
a  strong  solution  of  citric  acid  sufficient  to 
redden  it,  then  add  water  until  it  tests  80  of 
the  actino-hydrometer ;  the  bulk  will  be  a 
little  larger  than  that  made  from  16  ounces  of 
oxalate  of  potash,  but  not  much  ;  do  not  sup- 
pose that,  because  you  use  30  ounces  of  dry 
material,  you  will  get,  if  it  were  evaporated, 
30  ounces  of  oxalate  of  potash,  for  much 
passes  off  as  carbonic  acid ;  nor  take  2 
pounds  of  oxalate  of  potash  to  replace  1 
pound  each  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
oxalic  acid,  as  was  recommended  by  a  writer 
some  time  ago  in  one  of  our  journals. 

The  above  strength  of  oxalate  solution  we 
have  found  a  very  useful  one. 

Stock  iron  solution  we  make  of  a  strength 
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of  100  grains  to  the  fluidounce;  select  clear, 
light-green,  and  fresh  crystals  -of  sulphate 
of  iron,  8  ounces  ;  dissolve  in  hot  water,  28 
ounces  ;  then  add  water  to  exactly  measure 
35  fluidounces ;  add  sulphuric  acid,  30 
drops  ;  filter  into  a  clean  hottle,  and  cork 
for  use. 

Bromide  solution  of  10  per  cent.;  potas- 
sium bromide,  1  ounce;  dissolve  in  water 
sufficient  to  make  10  fluidounces ;  add  of 
this  1  drachm  for  each  6  ounces  of  oxalate 
solution.  Now  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
iron  to  the  oxalate,  I  am  guided  by  the 
character  of  the  plate  I  am  using,  slow, 
rapid,  or  of  the  instantaneous  kind,  and  also 
subject,  light,  and  exposure ;  for  general 
studio  use,  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  iron  solution 
to  5  of  oxalate  will  be  found  to  work  well 
on  a  5  to  6  times  wet-plate  rapidity ;  for  a 
landscape,  I  would  add  2  or  3  ounces  of 
water  and  J  drachm  more  bromide  solution, 
with  a  view  to  slow  development,  passing  it 
into  the  stronger  developer  if  found  to  re- 
quire it  from  under-exposure;  where  a  de- 
veloper of  greater  energy  is  required,  as  for 
on  and  off  exposures  in  the  studio,  and  in- 
stantaneous out-door  views,  the  iron  can  be 
added  to  the  oxalate  solution  in  a  dry  state, 
as  recommended  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  H. 
J.  Newton,  of  New  York. 

Pulverize  fresh  and  clear  crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  keep  in  a  closely  corked 
wide-mouthed  bottle  ;  to  form  a  developer  of 
great  energy,  add  twenty  grains  of  powdered 
iron  to  each  ounce  of  oxalate  solution,  stir 
with  a  strip  of  glass  and  use  at  once. 

Our  experience,  both  with  wet  and  dry- 
plate  photography,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  very  close  similarity  exists  as  to  the 
number  of  grains  of  iron  required  to  the 
ounce  of  fluid  developer  in  the  wet  and  the 
dry.  Therefore  I  use  for  landscape  time 
exposures,  using  A  plates,  a  developer  com- 
posed of 

Oxalate  Solution,        .         .       5  ounces, 
Water,         .         .         .         .       2       " 
Iron  Solution,     ...       1  ounce, 
which  makes  about  12  to  13  grains  of  iron 
to   the  ounce  of  developer ;  when  using  B 
plates   omit   the    water  and  the  developer 
will  contain  about  15  grains  of  iron  to  the 
ounce.     I  prefer   the  image  to  be  20  to  30 
seconds    before   putting  in  an   appearance. 


"Where  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  thin,  clear 
negative  for  solar  printing,  omit  any  use  of 
bromide,  and  in  place,  as  a  restrainer,  add  to 
each  ounce  of  developer  one  drop  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  Finally,  we  find  a  general 
expression  of  opinion  by  those  using  ferrous 
oxalate,  that  a  developer  fresh  mixed  for 
every  six  or  eight  plates  is  the  better  plan. 


STRIPPING  THE  NEGATIVE 
FILM. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  conversation 
with  the  business  manager  of  an  important 
photographic  establishment  in  this  city,  we 
were  informed  of  a  project  of  removal,  on 
the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  business,  to 
the  more  commodious  quarters  rendered 
necessary  by  the  increased  demand  for  their 
work. 

Not  the  least  troublesome  part  of  such  an 
uprooting  was  the  removal  of  their  entire 
stock  of  glass  negatives,  numbering  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  and  while 
ofi'ering  our  congratulations  on  the  increased 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  their  patrons, 
we  honestly  confess  that  we  did  not  envy 
them  the  risk  and  trouble  involved  in  the 
transportation  of  such  a  large  bulk  of  most 
precious  stock,  and  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
packing  and  transportation  of  glass  and 
other  perishable  material  has  now  become 
easier  than  it  ever  was,  our  thoughts  re- 
verted to  large  collections  of  negatives, 
which  we  had  seen  in  the  pellicular  form 
safely  stowed  away  between  the  leaves  of 
scrap-books,  so  that  breakage  would  be  en- 
tirely obviated  in  transportation,  and  the 
immense  weight  and  cost  of  glass  saved. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
us  that  the  stripping  of  the  negative  film 
was  not  more  commonly  practised,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  how  much  more 
safe  a  valuable  negative  is  in  this  condition, 
where  neither  changes  of  temperature  are 
to  be  dreaded  on  the  badly  annealed  glass  so 
often  met  with,  nor  a  .sudden  loud  crack  on 
fastening  down  the  printing-frame  door, 
tell  us  so  plainly  what  had  happened  that 
we  do  not  have  to  turn  over  the  frame  to 
see  ;  nor  a  fall  on  to  a  stone-floor  or  any 
hard  surface  mean  destruction  to  something 
over  which   we  had  toiled  and  triumphed. 
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"We  repeat,  that  it  has  seemed  somewhat 
strange  that  photographers  should  go  on 
accumulating  housefuls  of  negatives  in  a 
perishable  form,  when  it  is  not  only  possi- 
ble, but  quite  easy  to  do  otherwise.  This 
we  say  having  particularly  in  mind  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  ordinary  portrait  business. 
But  it  is  even  more  true  for  the  landscape 
and  business  photographer,  who  would 
gladly  preserve  all  that  he  makes,  especially 
if  he  has  invested  capital  and  time  in  trav- 
elling to  secure  certain  subjects  ;  and  the 
immense  advantage  to  this  class  of  photog- 
raphers of  being  able  to  transport  negatives 
for  unlimited  distances  without  the  risk  of 
accident  is  too  obvious  for  further  mention. 

The  stripping  of  a  film  is  by  no  means 
the  dilBcult  and  dangerous  thing  that  it 
may  appear  to  be  to  those  who  have  not 
given  it  a  trial ;  and  although  the  reappli- 
cation  of  a  stripped  film  to  glass  is  a  little 
naore  difficult,  yet  it  also  becomes  very  easy 
and  certain  after  a  few  trials. 

Let  us  give  a  few  directions  then  how  to 
proceed  ;  and  let  us  begin  with  the  standard 
wet  collodion  film,  presuming  that  it  is  de- 
sired to  make  a  pellicle  negative,  and  pre- 
serve it  in  this  condition,  and  not  to  reapply 
it  to  glass,  full  directions  for  which  will  be 
given  farther  on. 

No  special  attention  need  be  given  to  the 
collodion,  any  good  sample  succeeding  if 
properly  managed. 

The  glass  must  be  well  cleaned,  and  here 
let  us  say  that  it  will  be  well  worth  while 
to  use  a  good  quality  of  thin  plate,  for  as 
each  piece  may  be  used  over  and  over 
again,  the  espense  will  not  be  very  great, 
and  the  ease  with  which  such  glass  can  be 
cleaned,  and  its  fine  regular  surface,  make 
it  most  desirable  for  this  class  of  work. 
Let  it  be  soaked  over  night  in  weak  nitric 
acid,  then  well  washed,  and  after  draining, 
wiped  dry  with  a  roll  of  Joseph  paper, 
finishing  off  with  a  second  roll  moistened 
with  alcohol.  With  a  tough  and  contrac- 
tile collodion  it  would  be  possible  to  proceed 
at  once  to  making  the  negative,  merely 
brushing  off  the  surface  with  a  good  stiff 
duster ;  but  it  is  safer  and  better  either  to 
polish  the  surface  with  powdered  French 
chalk  or  to  apply  a  rubber  substratum. 
The  text-books  contam  numerous  formulae 


for  preparing  a  solution  of  India  rubber, 
but  it  will  be  found  that  some  care  and  at- 
tention become  necessary  if  such  a  solution 
is  to  be  used  as  a  substratum,  i.  e.,  to  cover 
the  whole  surface  of  the  glass  previous  to 
coating  with  collodion.  The  directions 
usually  given  are  simply  to  cut  up  pure 
India  rubber*  into  small  pieces  and  dis- 
solve it  in  benzine.  In  our  hands  this  has 
proved  quite  unsuccessful ;  such  a  solution 
is  easily  prepared  indeed,  and  answers  per- 
fectly for  edging  dry  plates,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  lifting  of  the  film  at  the  corners, 
but  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  coat  the  plate 
with  it,  it  will  run  off  in  oily  streaks  and, 
in  short,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  get 
an  even  coating. 

The  best  method  of  preparing  an  India- 
rubber  solution  for  this  purpose  is  to  use 
rhigolene  as  the  solvent,  and  if  the  gum 
should  not  dissolve  freely,  it  may  be  moist- 
ened with  chloroform  and  allowed  to  stand 
until  swollen  up  before  the  rhigolene  is 
added.  Nothing  more  is  required  except 
filtration  through  paper,  taking  care  to 
cover  the  funnel  tightly  with  a  flat  glass 
plate,  inasmuch  as  rhigolene  is  one  of  the 
most  volatile  fluids  known,  and  it  is  to  this 
property  in  fact  that  it  owes  its  power  of 
producing  intense  cold,  being  used  by  sur- 
geons for  local  anaesthesia  in  some  of  the 
lesser  operations.  The  solution  when  pre- 
pared should  be  slightly  opalescent  and 
very  thin  ;  not  more  than  a  grain  or  two 
per  ounce  of  India  rubber  should  be  added, 
and  any  thickening  of  the  solution  by  use 
made  up  for  by  dilution  with  rhigolene. 
The  plates  are  to  be  coated  with  the  solution 
just  as  if  it  was  collodion,  and  set  up  in  a 
rack  to  dry,  which  will  be  effected  in  a  few 
seconds.  Plates  so  coated  should  be  used 
within  forty-eight  hours,  for  the  rubber 
film  becomes  brittle  and  loses  its  elasticity 
if  kept  longer. 

Another  method  of  preparing  the  glass 
is,  as  we  mentioned  above,  to  treat  it  with 
powdered  French  chalk.  This  can  be 
bought  at  the  drug  stores  in  the  form  of 
an  impalpable  powder,  and  may  be  very 
conveniently  kept  in  a  small  tin  pepper-box, 
or  one  of   the  boxwood  dredgers  used  by 

-•■'  Known  to  the  trade  as  "  virgin  gum." 
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glove-makers.  After  the  glass  has  been 
cleaned  in  acid  and  wiped  dry,  a  little  of 
the  powder  is  to  be  shaken  over  its  surface, 
and  well  rubbed  in  with  a  ball  of  clean 
cotton.  A  chamois  skin  is  now  to  be  ap- 
plied, and  the  surface  of  the  glass  thor- 
oughly polished  until  free  from  streaks. 
The  powder  will  have  been  all  carried  off 
apparently,  but  enough  will  remain  both  to 
fix  the  collodion  film  firmly  during  the 
operations  of  making  the  negative,  and  to 
render  the  stripping  easy  and  certain. 

No  directions  need  be  given  here  for 
making  the  negative,  all  the  manipulations 
being  conducted  as  usual. 

The  negative,  after  having  been  dried,  is 
laid  on  a  levelling  stand  and  a  solution  of 
gelatine  poUred  over  it  to  the  depth  of 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  taking  care  to 
avoid  bubbles.  If  they  form,  they  must  be 
carefully  removed  with  a  bit  of  paper,  with- 
out scratching  the  film. 

The  gelatine  solution  is  prepared  as  fol- 
lows : 


Gelatine, 
Glycerine, 
Water,     . 


4  ounces. 
4  drachms. 
32  ounces. 


After  dissolving,  add  two  ounces  of  al- 
cohol, stirring  briskly,  and  strain  through 
muslin. 

The  proportions  here  given  form  a  good 
standard  solution  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  proportion  of  the  gelatine  to 
the  water,  and  of  the  glycerine  to  the  gel- 
atine, should  vary  with  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, or  dampness  of  climate;  less 
glycerine,  for  instance,  being  required  when 
the  weather  is  damp,  and  more  when  it  is 
very  dry  and  cold,  the  function  of  the 
glycerine  being  to  modify  the  extreme  con- 
tractility of  the  gelatine. 

After  the  gelatine  has  set,  the  plate  is  to 
be  dried  in  a  place  free  trom  dust,  and  then 
laying  it  flat  on  a  table,  the  point  of  a  knife 
guided  by  a  ruler  is  to  be  carried  through 
the  film  to  the  glass,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  edge  all  round.  The  film 
may  now  be  started  by  lifting  it  at  one 
corner  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  by 
a  steady  and  even  pull,  it  will  leave  the 
glass  in  one  sheet.  A  suitable  book,  with 
the  leaves  made  of  blotting-paper,  should 
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be  provided  as  a  receptacle  for  the  pellicle 
negatives. 

The  advantage  of  using  plate-glass  for 
the  negative  will  be  plainly  seen  if  the  sur- 
face, of  the  film  that  was  in  contact  with 
the  glass  be  now  examined.  It  ought  to  be 
perfectly  smooth,  even,  and  highly  polished. 
If  an  inferior  quality  of  glass  has  been 
used,  the  film  will  be  found  to  have  taken 
the  impression  of  every  bubble,  scratch,  or 
other  irregularity. 

The  operations  just  described  are  in  every 
respect  applicable  to  the  washed  collodion 
emulsion  film,  or  indeed,  to  any  dry  collo- 
dion process  where  no  albumen  substratum 
has  been  employed.  We  have  succeeded 
in  making  a  transfer  even  where  the  glass 
had  been  albumenized,  but  do  not  advise 
the  attempt,  for  the  risk  of  sticking  and 
tearing  of  the  film  becomes  much  increased 
by  the  presence  of  the  albumen. 

Before  taking  up  the  subject  of  the  strip- 
ping of  the  gelatino-bromide  film,  let  us  say 
a  word  about  the  double  transfer  of  a  col- 
lodion negative.  This  is  so  invaluable  to  the 
travelling  photographer  that  we  feel  that  it 
ought  to  be  as  widely  known  and  practised 
as  possible.  The  negative  is  here  stripped  off 
the  glass  by  means  of  gelatinized  paper,  i.  e. , 
paper  floated  on  a  solution  of  gelatine,  about 
1-15,  and  dried.  A  sufficient  number  of 
sheets  of  paper  are  thus  prepared  and  cut 
to  the  proper  size  before  leaving  home. 
After  the  negative  has  been  made  and  is 
quite  dry,  it  is  laid  in  a  deep  vessel  of 
clean  water  film-side  up,  and  one  of  the 
sheets  of  gelatine  paper  with  the  film 
down  is  immersed  in  the  water  and  held 
there  for  a  few  seconds  until  it  has  become 
thoroughly  saturated  and  free  from  any 
tendency  to  roll  up  or  cockle.  It  is  now 
carefully  brought  down  towards  the  nega- 
tive film  until  it  just  touches;  then  by 
lifting  the  glass,  it  will  adhere  to  the  film 
of  itself.  After  draining  off  the  super- 
fluous water,  the  glass  is  to  be  laid  flat  on  a 
table,  and  a  soft  India-rubber  squeegee 
passed  over  the  paper  a  few  times.  The 
glass  is  now  left  in  its  level  position  for 
about  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  gelatine 
has  had  time  to  take  firm  hold  of  the  col- 
lodion film  without  the  paper  drying.  By 
passing  the  point  of  a  pen-knife  under  the 
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edge  of  the  paper  it  may  be  lifted,  and  will 
carry  the  film  with  it,  a  little  neat  manipu- 
lation suflBcing  to  strip  the  entire  paper 
and  film  together  off  the  glass.  After  dry- 
ing, it  may  be  trimmed  and  put  away  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  so  carried 
home. 

The  only  points  requiring  attention  in 
this  apparently  risky  procedure  are  not  to 
force  the  wet  paper  roughly  down  on  the 
negative  film  with  the  fingers,  and  to  allow 
the  proper  time  to  elapse  before  attempting 
the  stripping.  An  exact  rule,  of  course,  can 
not  be  given,  but  it  will  generally  be  found, 
that  the  paper  should  be  allowed  to  become 
nearly  surface-dry  before  starting  the  edge 
with  the  knife  point.  If  the  paper  comes 
away  and  leaves  the  film  behind,  a  longer 
time  must  be  allowed,  while  if  the  paper 
gets  dry,  the  film  will  be  certain  to  crack 
when  it  is  lifted,  unless  a  sheet  of  wet  blot- 
ting paper  be  laid  over  the  glass  for  a  few 
minutes  to  restore  the  necessary  moisture. 

"When  it  is  desired  to  reapply  the  nega- 
tive to  glass,  a  solution  of  gelatine  is  to  be 
prepared  of  the  strength  of  one  ounce  to  ten 
or  twelve  of  water.  Add  to  this  four  grains 
of  chrome  alum  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce 
of  water ;  stir  thoroughly  and  filter  through 
muslin.  Prepare  the  requisite  number  of 
glasses  by  coating  them  with  this  after 
having  well  cleaned  them.  After  the  in- 
soluble gelatine  coating  has  become  quite 
dry,  the  glass  is  to  be  laid  surface  uppermost 
in  water,  and  the  negative  on  its  paper  sup- 
port immersed  in  the  water  and  made  to  ad- 
here to  the  glass  just  as  described  above. 
The  manipulations  are  identical,  and  after 
getting  the  paper  smoothed  down  with  the 
squeegee,  the  plate  is  to  be  thoroughly  dried 
over  night.  The  following  day  dip  it  into 
a  vessel  of  hot  water,  and  after  a  few  mo- 
ments the  paper  support  will  float  off  and 
leave  the  film  firmly  attached  to  the  gelatine 
coating  below,  which  becomes  quite  insolu- 
ble in  water  by  the  addition  of  the  chrome 
alum.  The  plate  may  now  be  rinsed  off  in 
warm  water,  and  after  drying,  varnished  as 
usual. 

Care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  nega- 
tive on  the  paper  to  roll  up,  nor  to  get 
creased  nor  folded,  and  when  it  is  first 
dipped  into  the  water  to  reapply  it  to  the 


glass,  hold  it  out  straight  and  do  not  allow 
the  sudden  wetting  to  make  it  unmanage- 
able. 

The  gelatino-bromide  film  may  be 
stripped  in  much  the  same  manner  that  we 
have  already  detailed  for  the  wet  collodion 
plate.  If  the  plates,  however,  be  bought 
ready  prepared,  an  arrangement  with  the 
manufacturer  had  better  be  made  before- 
hand, so  as  to  enable  him  to  prepare  the 
glass  specially  for  this  purpose  before  coat- 
ing. The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  to 
give  the  glass  a  rubber  substratum  after 
cleaning,  in  the  manner  already  described, 
and  then  to  give  it  a  coat  of  plain  collodion 
and  dry  it.  The  gelatine  emulsion  is  flowed 
on  the  collodionized  surface  just  as  usual, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  nor  scratch  it  if  a 
rod  or  any  hard  substance  be  used  as  a 
spreader  to  assist  the  free  flowing  of  the 
emulsion.  No  directions  need  be  given  for 
any  further  manipulations,  the  drying  of 
the  plate  and  making  of  the  negative  being 
done  in  the  routine  manner,  and  the  coating 
with  gelatine,  drying,  and  stripping  off, 
being  the  same  as  for  the  wet  collodion 
film. 

Let  us  conclude,  however,  by  hinting  to 
those  who  prepare  their  own  plates,  that 
the  filni  must  be  "hardened"  before  the 
warm  gelatine  is  poured  on,' either  by  the 
proper  additions  to  the  emulsion,  or  by  an 
alum  bath,  before  drying,  and  so  avoid  the 
mortification  of  seeing  the  negative  film 
dissolve. 

EXAMINE  YOUR  CAMERAS. 

BY    DAVID    ROBERTSON. 

I  WISH  to  call  the  attention  of  amateurs 
(and  professionals,  also,  for  that  matter),  of 
whom  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  starting 
out  on  a  summer's  tour  with  camera  and 
dry-plates,  to  the  necessity  of  carefully 
examining  their  apparatus  before  conclud- 
ing that  everything  is  all  right,  and  perhaps 
returning  with  a  batch  of  plates  more  or 
less  fogged,  or  in  other  words,  lacking 
"wet-plate  brilliancy,"  of  which  we  hear 
so  much  against  the  dry-plate.  I  refer  to 
light  that  reaches  the  plate  without  coming 
through  the  lens. 
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iN'oticing  that  some  of  this  season's  nega- 
tives, compared  with  last  year's,  lacked 
"  something"  shown  by  the  latter,  I  took 
my  camera  out  into  the  bright  sun  to  ex- 
amine for  leaks,  suspecting  that  as  the  cause 
of  the  fog.  I  capped  the  lens,  inserted  the 
smallest  stop,  removed  the  ground-glass, 
put  my  head  into  the  camera,  drawing  the 
focussing-cloth  well  about  me  to  exclude  all 
light,  and  saw  nothing  but  perfect  darkness. 
I  then  shut  my  ej'es  and  waited  in  this  posi- 
tion for  a  few  minutes,  and  opened  them. 
Beautiful  streams  of  pure  white  light  greeted 
my  sight,  coming  from  around  the  edges  of 
the  square  front  piece,  from  under  the  slid- 
ing front  when  well  up,  and  from  the  top 
when  well-doiun,  also  through  the  stop-slot. 
I  tried  other  lenses  with  rotating  stops,  and 
found  one  of  a  celebrated  English  maker 
(made  in  wet-plate  days)  that  let  in  enough 
light  for  me  to  read  the  numbers  of  the 
stop-opening  by.  The  quantity  of  light 
coming  in  at  all  these  points  was  something 
considerable,  and  if  one-quarter  of  the 
amount  had  reached  my  plates  in  the  dark- 
room when  coating,  I  should  have  consid- 
ered them  spoiled.  How  then  about  every 
plate  going  through  such  an  ordeal.  I  had 
examined  for  such  before,  as  no  doubt  many 
others  have  done,  and  noticed  nothing  wrong 
— but  one  must  take  a  long  look  until  his 
eyes  are  accustomed  to  the  darkness.  Loose 
woodwork  will  shrink  and  sometimes  warp. 
I  need  not  say  more,  but  take  my  advice  and 
look  into  these  matters  before  you  take  it 
for  granted  that  everything  is  all  right  with 
your  camera  and  lenses ;  the  result  may  cause 
you  to  feel  more  friendly  towards  the  dry- 
plate  maker,  and  be  the  means  of  your  pro- 
ducing what  some  think  cannot  be,  viz., 
brilliancy  on  a  dry-plate. 

P.  S.  I  might  add,  that  I  have  three  first- 
class  make  of  cameras,  and  that  only  two  of 
them  leaked. 

A  Wonderful  Sale. — Wilson's  Photo- 
,  graphics  has,  in  less  than  one  year  after  its 
publication,  met  with  a  sale  of  nearly  3000 
copies,  which  is  an  unprecedented  success 
for  a  book  costing  so  much.  It  is  now  the 
leading  work  in  our  art,  and  has  well  earned 
the  position.     Price,  $4.00. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Photographic  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia.— A  regular  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  7, 
1882,  the  President,  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
Bates,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

Mr.  Barrington,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, reported  that  the  excursion  party, 
consisting  of  twelve  members,  started  in 
accordance  with  the  programme  at  12.30 
A.  M.,  on  May  22d,  for  Washington.  On 
arriving  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  the  party 
embarked  on  the  steam  canal  barge  "  Marj'- 
land."  After  a  week  spent  pleasantly  in 
photographingthe  picturesque  bits  along  the 
canal,  the  party  arrived  at  Cumberland,  Md., 
on  Saturday,  the  27th,  from  there  by  rail 
to  Bedford,  Pa.,  where  Sunday  was  spent. 
Keturning,  Philadelphia  was  reached  early 
Monday  morning. 

Messrs.  W.  D.  H.  Wilson,  William  A. 
Dripps,  Galloway  C.  Morris,  and  D.  Jones, 
were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  committee  appointed  to  select  pic- 
tures suitable  for  the  presentation  prints, 
reported  that  they  had  selected  "A  rope 
ferry  over  the  Shenandoah  at  Kiverton, 
Ya.,"  by  Mr.  Corlies,  and  "  Schloss  Stock- 
alper  and  the  Valley  of  the  Ehone  from 
Brieg,  Switzerland,"  by  Mr.  Wallace. 

Mr.  Wood  read  an  interesting  account  of 
the  recent  excursion,  in  which  he  graphi- 
cally described  some  of  the  notable  incidents. 

Mr.  Browne  exhibited  some  excellent  in- 
stantaneous pictures  by  Mr.  Levy,  of  New 
York,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
treme sharpness.  This  result,  he  said,  was 
gained  by  using  a  small  stop  in  the  lens 
and  extremely  sensitive  gelatine  plates. 

Mr.  Carbutt  showed  a  fine  artotype  print 
of  the  obelisk  in  Central  Park,  jSTew  York, 
the  work  of  Mr.  E.  Bierstadt ;  also  a 
curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  street  view  made 
by  moonlight,  on  a  "J.  C.  B."  gelatine 
plate  with  a  Morrison  "B."lens,  and  an 
exposure  of  four  and  one-half  hours. 

Mr.  Wallace  called  attention  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  cyanide  of  potassium  as  an  agent 
for  reducing  the  strength  of  over-printed 
silver     pictures,    and    recommended     im- 
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mersing  the  prints  in  a  solution  containing 
one  grain  of  cyanide  to  three  quarts  of  water 
until  the  proper  tone  was  obtained. 

Mr.  Corlies  exhibited  an  instantaneous 
picture  of  the  wreck  of  the  steamer 
"  Pliny,"  near  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  which,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  it  was  made  during 
the  gale  while  the  sky  was  obscured  by 
heavy  clouds,  was  a  wonderful  result. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

C.  E.  Pancoast, 

Secretary. 

Association  of  Operatite  Photogra- 
phers or  IsTew  York. — At  the  regular 
meeting  held  in  May,  President  Atwood 
presided. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

Mr.  Kane  read  some  original  poetry, 
which  afforded  great  amusement  for  the 
members. 

Mr.  Eoche  exhibited  instantaneous  dry- 
plate  negatives  of  Broadway,  developed 
with  ferrous  oxalate  and  fixed  with  hypo. 
He  said  that  dry-plates  were  very  useful, 
and  that  wet-plates  were  also  invaluable  for 
some  purposes. 

Mr.  Coonley  said  that  the  views  shown 
by  Mr.  Eoche  were  very  fine,  but  he  pre- 
ferred wet-plates ;  he  had  made  four  wet- 
plate  negatives  while  one  dry-plate  nega- 
tive was  being  developed. 

Mr.  Forbes  obtained  as  good  results  with 
wet-plates  as  with  dry  ;  wet  plates  will  beat 
dry  every  time  if  one  can  get  five  seconds' 
exposure. 

Mr.  Eoche  said,  so  far  as  rapidity  is  con- 
cerned, no  wet-plate  now  made  will  compete 
with  the  gelatino-bromide  dry-plate.  He 
could  make  a  negative  in  one-eighth  the 
time  used  by  any  member  present ;  could 
also  cut  a  plate  in  halves  and  make  one- 
half  occupy  three  or  four  hours  in  develop- 
ing, the  other  three  or  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Coonley  compounded  his  chemicals 
according  to  his  own  ideas  ;  it  takes  the  one- 
fortieth  part  of  a  second  to  cover  a  lens  two 
inches  wide  in  making  instantaneous  nega- 
tives. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  exhibited  a  10x12  in- 
stantaneous picture  made  by  Steinheil,  of 
Munich. 


Mr.  Eoche  had  made  hundreds  of  nega- 
tives instantaneously ,  but  that  print  knocked 
spots  out  of  anything  he  ever  saw. 

Mr.  Atwood  knew  an  operator  who 
thought  a  negative  could  be  built  up  no  mat- 
ter how  short  the  exposure. 

Mr.  Eoche  could  make  a  transparency 
with  a  gelatino-bromide  plate  with  the  or- 
dinary dark-room  light. 

Mr.  Fields  asked,  are  not  dry-plates  more 
sensitive  than  wet? 

Mr.  Forbes  took  two  plates — a  wet  and  a 
dry — exposed  and  developed  them ;  he  se- 
cured a  negative  on  his  wet-plate  and  noth- 
ing on  his  dry. 

Mr.  Coonley,  some  two  or  three  months 
ago,  covered  his  dark-room  window  with 
ruby  paper,  and  it  fogged  his  plates  ;  he 
covered  it  with  thick  brown  paper,  and  the 
fog  ceased. 

Mr.  Eoche  said  the  paper  was  not  the 
right  color. 

Mr.  Kane  thought  the  condition  of  the 
film  had  something  to  do  with  making  the 
negative,  the  atoms  of  matter  must  be  in  a 
certain  condition  to  be  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Eoche  coats  a  plate  in  a  silver-bath, 
and  exposes  to  sun-light,  it  has  a  fine  yellow- 
ish or  ruby  color;  now  if  a  gelatine  plate  is 
examined  by  reflected  light,  it  is  a  pea-green ; 
then  hold  it  for  examination  by  transmitted 
light,  wet  your  finger  and  touch  the  film, 
you  have  a  rich  steel-blue. 

Mr.  Forbes  used  green  glass  for  develop- 
ing, with  success. 

Mr.  Kane  used  ruby  glass ;  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him  to  use  green  glass,  but  he 
could  print  under  it,  so  he  considered  it 
useless.  Pre-exposures  were  discussed  at 
some  length,  after  which, 

Mr.  McGeorge  alluded  to  the  departure 
of  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  for  Old  England,  and 
hoped  that  Mr.  T.  would  convey  our  best 
wishes  to  our  fellow-craftsmen  over  the  big 
pond,  and  thanked  him  in  the  name  of  the 
Association  for  the  interest  he  had  taken, 
and  the  assistance  rendered  to  us  ;  wished 
him  a  bon  voyage  and  a  safe  return,  which 
was  endorsed  by  an  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  being  passed  with  three  cheers  and 
a  tiger. 

Mr.   Taylor  said   he   would  convey   our 
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kind  wishes,  and  thanked  the  Association 
for  the  courtesy  shown  him.     Adjourned. 
T.  W.  Power, 

Secretary. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held 
June  5th,  President  Atwood  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

President  Atwood  handed  in  his  resigna- 
tion, which  was  accepted ;  after  which  he 
vacated  the  chair  in  favor  of  Vice-presi- 
dent Forbes. 

Three  applicants  for  membership  were 
proposed. 

Mr.  Kane,  Chairman  of  the  Literary  Com- 
mittee, had  compiled  a  very  elaborate  and 
interesting  paper  on  the  construction  of  the 
skylight,  which  he  read  to  the  Association  ; 
he  also  illustrated  his  remarks  by  drawing 
diagrams,  on  the  black-board,  of  the  sky- 
light, explaining  the  position  of  the  sitter; 
the  best  light,  height,  length,  and  general 
dimension  necessary  to  attain  the  best  re- 
sults ;  he  also  had  on  exhibition  one  of 
Hayes'  patent  lights  (a  curvature  sash). 
Owing  to  the  length  of  Mr.  Kane's  article 
it  could  not  be  finished  at  this  meeting;  it 
will  be  brought  up  again  at  the  next  dis- 
cussion meeting,  after  which  he  will  make 
a  more  explanatory  report. 

A  14x17  head  of  a  child  was  exhibited, 
made  by  Mr.  Kose,  of  Galveston,  Texas, 
made  in  twelve  seconds,  wet-plate,  lens 
Eapid  Eect.  Dall.,  which  elicited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  members. 

Mr.  Gardner,  of  the  Photographic  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Institute,  extended  to 
the  Association  an  invitation  to  participate 
in  an  excursion  with  them  ;  it  was  accepted, 
after  which  we  adjourned. 

S.  W.  Power, 

Secretary. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Annual  Excursion,  May  21-29,  1882. 
by  john  c.  browne. 

Looking  back  to  the  many  pleasant  expe- 
ditions in  which  this  Society  has  partici- 
pated, it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to 
refer  to  the  last,  as  having  been  the  most 
enjoyable  in  every  respect.     Prom  a  very 


small  beginning  inaugurated  seven  years 
ago,  these  out-door  excursions  have  grown 
to  be  quite  extensive  in  the  amount  of  coun- 
try travelled  over,  the  last  one  being  a 
most  delightful  trip  from  Philadelphia  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  rail,  then  by  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  to  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  and  home  by  rail,  stopping  at 
Bedford  Springs  and  Huntingdon,  em- 
bracing a  journey  of  over  six  hundred  miles, 
and  taking  a  week  for  its  accomplishment. 
The  party  consisted  of  the  following  mem- 
bers:  Messrs.  Barrington,  Bates,  Pancoast, 
Graff,  Corlies,  Wood,  Samuel  Sartain, 
Walmsley,  Fassitt,  Zentmayer,  McCollin, 
and  Browne,  all  provided  with  cameras  ex- 
cept Zentmayer  and  Fassitt.  Leaving  the 
depot  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  on  the 
evening  of  May  21st,  the  party  arrived  in 
Washington  early  the  next  morning,  and 
after  breakfast  proceeded  at  once  to  George- 
town, where  the  steamboat  Maryland  was 
found  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  boat 
was  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  having 
nice  accommodations  for  the  whole  party, 
so  that  all  could  sleep  on  board,  and  the 
cabin  quite  large  enough  for  meals  to  be 
served  with  comfort. 

While  the  boat  is  being  loaded  with  a 
small  mountain  of  provisions  in  boxes  and 
baskets  required  for  the  trip,  let  me  hastily 
make  an  inventory  of  the  photographic  por- 
tion of  the  cargo.  The  size  of  cameras 
range  from  9  x  7  as  the  largest,  to  3  x  3  as 
the  smallest ;  some  of  English  manufac- 
ture, but  the  majority  of  American  con- 
struction. The  lenses  were  represented  by 
Ross,  Dallmeyer,  Steinheil,  Morrison,  Zent- 
mayer, Darlot,  Schnitzer,  and  Willard,  to- 
gether with  many  varieties  of  changing 
boxes  and  double-backs,  making  when  de- 
posited in  a  pile  quite  a  pyramid  of  photo- 
graphic implements. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  upon 
this  occasion  gelatine  dry-plates  were  used 
almost  entirely,  the  exception  being  a  few 
dozen  of  washed  emulsion.  Everything 
being  on  board  the  whistle  was  blown 
to  call  in  the  stragglers,  and  the  boat 
moved  off  at  a  speed  of  about  five  miles  an 
hour.  Frequent  stops  were  made,  and  by 
four  o'clock  the  party  arrived  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Potomac.     The  weather  commencing 
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bright  and  warm  changed  towards  evening 
to  a  heavy  clouded  sky,  and  by  night  the 
rain  poured  in  torrents,  but  everything  was 
comfortable  in  the  cabin,  and  next  morning 
being  clear,  the  entire  party  were  out  early 
to  obtain  pictures  of  the  falls.  Compara- 
tively few  persons  are  aware  of  the  wild 
grandeur  of  this  locality.  The  Potomac 
River  pours  its  waters  down  a  considerable 
descent  in  a  series  of  rapids,  broken  fre- 
quently by  huge  masses  of  rock,  resembling 
somewhat  the  Eapids  of  Niagara.  The 
river  was  very  high  from  recent  rains,  and 
the  sight  was  grand  when  viewed  from  the 
overhanging  rocks.  There  is  but  one 
method  by  which  moving  water  can  be  suc- 
cessfully photographed — that  is  by  the  use 
of  instantaneous  drops  and  employing  only 
rapid  lenses. 

By  the  aid  of  these  instruments  many 
pleasing  pictures  were  obtained,  showing 
the  dashing  water  and  flying  spray  in  mo- 
tion. 

But  the  whistle  of  the  boat  warned  the 
party  that  time  was  precious  and  that  we 
must  be  moving  forward.  On  Tuesday 
evening  we  passed  the  Point  of  Rocks,  and 
spent  the  night  opposite  to  the  picturesque 
town  of  Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia.  Early 
next  morning  cameras  were  shouldered  and 
the  town  of  Harper's  Perry  was  visited 
by  the  excursionists,  wandering  up  and 
down  its  quiet  streets  and  looking  with  his- 
toric interest  at  the  places  so  often  described. 
In  walking  about  this  strange  town  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recall  the  terrible  scenes 
that  took  place  in  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood during  the  late  war.  Indeed,  the 
country  bordering  the  canal  from  George- 
town to  Cumberland,  is  a  continuous  pano- 
rama of  pleasing  views  marked  every- 
where with  historic  recollections.  As  our 
boat  drifts  slowly  along  the  canal  the  party 
is  generally  to  be  found  on  the  upper  deck, 
eagerly  looking  ahead  for  subjects  to  be 
photographed.  During  portions  of  the 
journey,  one  or  more  cameras  were  placed 
on  the  bow  of  the  boat  arranged  with  open 
lens,  rapid  plates,  and  drop-shutters.  By 
this  means  bits  of  scenery  could  be  captured 
without  stopping  the  boat  or  slowing  the 
engine.  Many  plates  were  exposed  during 
the   day  upon  various  subjects,  and  quite 


late  in  the  evening  the  boat  arrived  at 
Williamsport,  where  we  spent  the  night. 
After  a  pouring  rain  the  next  morning 
opened  somewhat  foggy,  but  the  sun  soon 
appeared  and  the  party  commenced  opera- 
tions, making  pictures  of  the  boat  with  the 
party  assembled  on  the  deck.  About  noon 
we  arrived  at  Fort  Frederic,  Maryland, 
which  is  a  massive  stone  fort  built  by  the 
early  settlers  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  for 
protection  against  attack  by  either  French 
or  Indians.  It  was  to  this  point  that  Gen- 
eral Braddock's  defeated  army  retreated 
after  the  battle  in  which  the  commander 
lost  his  life.  Although  this  fort  was  built 
about  130  years  ago,  the  walls  are  still  in 
good  condition.  The  farm  upon  which  this 
relic  stands  is  owned  by  a  former  slave,  but 
now  a  prosperous  farmer,  having  a  large 
family  and  every  evidence  of  comfort  about 
the  place.  The  next  point  that  claimed  our 
attention  was  a  rope-ferry  at  Hancock. 
Here  many  exposures  were  made,  the  amia- 
ble ferryman  together  with  his  passengers, 
kindly  delaying  their  trip  until  all  had  satis- 
fied their  desire  to  photograph  the  group  in 
every  position.  Then  the  rope  was  ad- 
justed and  the  boat  started  across  the  Poto- 
mac, but  even  then  it  did  not  escape,  for 
instantaneous  drops  were  put  on  the  lenses 
and  again  the  boat  was  captured  in  mid- 
stream. 

Towards  night  the  "  Maryland  "  was  tied 
up  to  the  bank  of  the  canal,  and  the  excur- 
sionists retired  to  rest,  hoping  that  the  next 
day  would  be  clear,  as  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  interest  would  be  passed  that  af- 
ternoon. Greatly  to  our  satisfaction  we 
awoke  to  find  the  sun  shining  brightly, 
which  it  continued  to  do  the  entire  day,  so 
that  we  had  a  fine  chance  to  photograph 
Paw  Paw  Tunnel.  This  is  a  most  curious 
and  interesting  locality,  the  canal  being  cut 
a  distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
through  solid  rock.  The  canal  is  perfectly 
straight  so  that  objects  can  readily  be  seen 
at  either  end.  In  passing  through  the  tun- 
nel a  large  locomotive  reflector  was  attached 
to  the  bow  of  our  boat,  which  sent  the  light 
far  ahead,  giving  a  weird  appearance  to 
every  surrounding  object.  At  both  the  en- 
trance and  exit  from  the  tunnel  the  steam- 
boat, together  with  the  excursionists,   was 
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reproduced  in  all  possible  positions,  each 
one  of  the  party  taking  his  shot,  and  then 
assisting  to  make  groups  for  the  others. 
Towards  evening  we  sighted  Old  Town, 
which  is  as  its  name  implies,  a  very 
ancient-looking  place,  but  not  particularly 
attractive  for  pictorial  purposes.  An  old 
mill,  however,  received  several  shots  in 
passing,  but  the  light  and  situation  were 
against  our  eflbrts,  so  the  boat  steamed  on 
to  Patterson's  Creek  where  we  staid  all 
night.  During  the  trip,  one  of  the  musical 
members  entertained  the  party  with  music 
from  a  cornet,  the  sound  being  carried  a 
long  distance  over  the  quiet  water  of  the 
canal,  and  often  came  echoing  back  from 
distant  hills  in  a  charming  manner.  On 
Saturday  we  arrived  at  Cumberland,  Mary- 
land, in  time  to  take  the  afternoon  train  for 
Bedford.  After  an  affectionate  good-bye  to 
our  boat  and  crew  we  turned  our  steps  in 
the  direction  of  the  depot,  and  were  soon 
speeding  through  a  wild  country  towards 
our  destination. 

Bedford  Springs' are  so  well  known  that 
no  description  will  be  attempted  in  this 
paper.  We  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  being 
the  only  persons  in  a  large  hotel,  and  wan- 
dering about  the  place,  which  seemed  to  be 
deserted.  However,  we  were  well  taken 
care  of,  and  enjoyed  this  experience  quite  as 
much  as  any  part  of  our  trip.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  we  started  for  Huntingdon,  ar- 
riving there  in  time  to  take  the  evening 
train  for  Philadelphia,  Monday  finding 
all  the  party  safe  home  again  after  their 
long  journey. 

We  will  now  consider  the  photographic 
results  obtained.  Gelatine  certainly  de- 
serves credit  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  it  sustained  its  prestige  during  the 
trials  of  this  expedition.  Over  four  hun- 
dred gelatine  dry-plates  were  exposed,  and 
it  is  my  pleasant  duty  as  historian  to  report 
that  but  few  failures  took  place  when  the 
plates  were  used  by  experienced  hands. 
Two  years  ago  during  a  photographic  trip 
over  the  Morris  Canal  by  this  Society,  some 
gelatine  dry-plates  were  used,  but  in  many 
cases  the  results  were  unsatisfactory.  Since 
that  time  the  power  of  gelatino-bromide  of 
silver  has  increased  from  the  strength  of  a 
child  to  that  of  a  giant.     It  has  enabled  the 


participants  in  this  excursion  to  make  rapid 
exposures  and  to  obtain  subjects  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  do  with 
slow  plates.  Fancy  the  novelty  and  ex- 
quisite pleasure  of  sitting  on  the  bow  of  a 
moving  boat,  with  camera  adjusted,  and 
being  able  by  simply  touching  a  spring  to 
reproduce  an  object,  almost  as  satisfactorily 
as  by  the  old  method  that  required  several 
minutes  to  effect  a  proper  exposure.  This 
is  no  flight  of  fancy,  but  a  matter  of  every- 
day occurrence.  A  few  dozen  washed  emul- 
sion dry-plates  were  carried  by  two  of  the 
party,  and  the  results  they  show  in  time- 
exposures  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  that 
direction,  except  regret  that  greater  speed 
cannot  be  given  to  them  with  perfect 
safety. 

After  weeks  of  preparation  the  excursion 
of  the  Photographic  Society  has  come  to  an 
end.  We  all  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  pleas- 
ures experienced  during  those  delightful 
days  of  freedom  from  business  cares  and 
responsibilities,  and  even  if  we  had  nothing 
to  show  our  friends  as  the  pictorial  results 
of  the  trip,  we  would  be  satisfied,  but  we 
have  had  a  most  enjoyable  excursion,  and 
have  quantities  of  good  results  to  show  how 
we  passed  our  time,  and  what  was  of  inter- 
est to  us  on  the  way. 

At  a  well-attended  meeting  of  the  excur- 
sion party  held  in  Philadelphia  June  14th, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  results,  it  was 
the  general  feeling  that  the  work  of  the 
members  upon  this  trip  was  far  superior  in 
quality  and  artistic  merit  to  that  exhibited 
as  the  result  of  any  former  excursion,  the 
small  percentage  of  failures  being  remark- 
able, many  showing  a  print  for  each  expos- 
ure.' 

The  members  were  questioned  closely  as 
to  the  time  of  exposure  and  development  of 
some  particularly  attraotive  picture,  and  by 
freely  giving  all  the  points  that  were  asked, 
much  was  gained  in  the  practical  working 
of  gelatine. 


All  photographic  books,  whether  our 
own  publications  or  not,  are  supplied  at 
this  office,  or  post-free  by  mail.  A  few 
copies  of  Mosaics,  1882,  left.  Secure  a  copy 
before  they  are  all  gone. 
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PERTAINING  TO  THE 


To  the  Editor  of  the 

Philadelphia  Photographer  : 
Letters  of  inquiry  from  photographers 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  indicate  much 
interest  in  the  Association  ;  a  large  attend- 
ance is  already  assured.  The  display  of 
photographs  promises  to  be  very  large,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  finest  work  of  European 
photographers  as  well  as  the  productions  of 
the  most  skilful  American  photographers. 
It  will  be  a  grand  occasion  and  a  rich  treat 
for  all  who  can  attend  the  Convention. 
President  Joshua  Smith  is  industriously 
working  and  maturing  plans  to  secure  the 
largest  benefits  to  all  who  compose  the  Con- 
vention. A  number  of  eminent  persons 
have  been  engaged  to  present  questions  of 
great  interest  to  the  fraternity ;  Mr.  Charles 
Aikin,  of  Evanston,  111.,  will  give  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  in  open  Convention 
illustrating  the  production  of  the  gelatine 
dry-plate.  Every  session  of  the  Conven- 
tion will  be  full  of  good  things  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  our  beautiful  art,  and 
who  are  earnestly  striving  for  higher  at- 
tainments. 

Exhibitors 

of  photographs,  whose  names  should  be 
written  by  the  score,  should  have  their  ex- 
hibits ready  in  good  time.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  send  them  without  frames,  pre- 
pay charges,  and  send  direct  to  the  Secretary, 
who  will  take  charge  of  them  and  place  them 
on  the  screens  in  the  hall  in  the  most  care- 
ful manner.  See  the  Manual  of  the  P.  A. 
of  A.  for  1882. 

Transportation. 
All  the  railroad  lines  leading  to  Indian- 
apolis have  agreed  to  sell  round-trip  tickets 


to  delegates,  and  to  all  who  desire  to  attend 
the  Convention,  at  two  cents  per  mile  each 
way.  This  arrangement  covers  all  lines  of 
railroad  from  Pittsburg,  Buifalo,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and 
all  intermediate  points  to  Indianapolis.  This 
was  the  decision  of  the  Passenger  and  Ticket 
Agents'  Association  of  this  city  in  April, 
and  it  is  presumable  that  ticket  agents  at 
distant  places  will  be  governed  by  general 
intructions  to  furnish  tickets  at  above  rates 
to  delegates.  If,  however,  ticket  agents 
are  not  so  instructed,  send  direct  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  for  a  certificate 
(enclosing  stamp)  which  will  secure  the 
special  rate  ticket.  In  sending  for  certifi- 
cates, state  the  number  of  persons  wishing 
tickets.  Rates  from  more  distant  places 
than  those  named  will  have  to  be  arranged 
for  with  the  roads  interested. 

Hotel  Accommodations. 
The  hotels  are  large,  and  special  rates  on 
a  very  liberal  scale  have  been  arranged  for 
delegates.  See  P.  A.  of  A.  Manual  for 
1882.  If  you  have  not  received  one,  send 
address  to  the  Secretary. 

Welcome  to  Indianapolis  ! 
At  a  meeting  of  the  photographers  of  In- 
dianapolis, held  at  the  stock-house  of  Messrs. 
H.  Lieber  &  Co.,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  give  the  visiting  fraternity  a  hearty 
welcome.  A  committee  of  five  live  photog- 
raphers was  appointed  as  a  reception  com- 
mittee, who  will  be  in  waiting  at  the  depot 
on  arrival  of  trains;  delegates  will  recognize 
members  of  this  committee  by  a  badge 
worn  on  the  occasion. 

Bird's  Transfer  Omnibus  Line 
will  carry  delegates  between  the  depot  and 
hotels,  or  Masonic  Hall,  including  baggage, 
for  25  cents.  Information  regarding  hotels 
can  be  had  from  the  Reception  Committee 
and  at  the  Secretary's  office  at  Masonic 
Hall. 

Are  Your  Annual  Dues  Paid  ? 
All  members  should  pay  their  dues  before 
the  end  of  July,  whether  they  attend  the 
Convention  or  not. 

John  Cadwallader, 

Sec.  P.  A.  of  A. 
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ExcxTBSiON  Extraordinary. 

Every  member  of  the  excursion  party  of 
the  Chicago  delegation  to  the  Photographers ' 
Association  of  America  last  year,  has  no 
doubt  congratulated  himself  over  and  over 
again  for  having  been  on  that  particular 
train.  How  quickly  the  time  passed,  how 
good-natured  was  everybody,  how  the 
stream  of  conversation  flowed,  and  how 
much  of  comparing  of  formulae  and  methods 
of  working  was  indulged  in. 

Surely  nothing  but  pleasant  memories 
linger  around  the  fast  train  of  last  August, 
G.  A.  Douglass  chief  engineer  and  conduc- 
tor. 

Listen  now,  therefore,  all  you  who  en- 
joyed that  pleasant  trip,  and  you  who  did 
not,  for  another  opportunity  will  be  given 
to  you,  and  see  that  you  make  the  most 
of  it. 

On  Monday,  the  7th  day  of  next  August, 
another  handsomely  equipped  train  will 
leave  Chicago  for  Indianapolis,  carrying 
the  Chicago  delegation  and  all  those  who 
wish  to  join  them.  Tickets  for  the  round 
trip  will  be  six  dollars,  good  for  several 
days,  and  everything  will  be  done  to  make 
the  journey  through  the  pleasant  corn  lands 
of  Illinois  enjoyable.  Now,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  correct  number,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  those  that  wish  to  go  on  that 
excursion  to  let  the  fact  be  known,  and  if 
six  dollars  be  sent  to  me,  a  receipt  will  be 
returned  that  will  command  a  ticket  upon 
presentation  in  August. 

Let  me  hear  from  you,  photographers, 
both  in  relation  to  this  excursion  and  also 
in  relation  to  your  yearly  dues,  which  ought 
to  be  forwarded  at  once. 

Our  Convention  is  to  be  a  great  one,  and 
not  one  of  you  who  read  this  can  afford  to 
stay  away  from  it,  or  hold  back  the  finan- 
cial support  it  needs. 

Come  to  Indianapolis;  come  down  with 
your  yearly  dues;  come  with  a  few  good 
specimens  of  work  ;  come  prepared  to  have 
the  best  time  of  your  life ;  and  every  officer 
and  fellow-member  will  be  prepared  next 
August  to  bid  you  welcome. 

Sincerely, 

J.  E.  Beebe, 
229  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  June  19th,  1882. 


We  have  received  a  circular  from  Messrs. 
Allen  Brothers,  14  and  16  East  Larned  St., 
Detroit,  stating  that  they  have  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  Wabash  Eailway, 
by  which  all  who  desire  to  attend  the  Con- 
vention can  do  so  for  eight  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  round  trip  from 
Detroit  to  Indianapolis  and  return.  The 
tickets  are  good  for  thirty  days. 

Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Dear  Sir  :  Enclosed  please  find  card  with 
photograph.  I  send  this  as  my  idea  of  a 
card  for  members  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America  to  have  at  our  next 
meeting  at  Indianapolis.  While  attending 
the  Association  at  ISTew  York,  I  received  in 
exchange  about  one  hundred  cards,  and  I 
often  hear  their  names  spoken  of  since,  but 
cannot  remember  their  looks.  Now  I  sim- 
ply make  this  as  a  suggestion ;  if  ypu  see 
fit  to  mention  it  in  your  widely  circulated 
journal,  well  and  good. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Frank  A.  Place. 

Warsaw,  Ind.,  June  3,  1882. 

[The  card  referred  to  is  the  length  of  an 
ordinary  carte-de-visite  and  about  half  the 
breadth.  It  contains  the  name  and  address 
at  one  end,  and  portrait  at  the  other. 
The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  we  hope  that  it 
will  be  adopted  by  those  who  promise  them- 
selves the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  Indianapo- 
lis in  August. — Ed.  P.  P.] 

A  Note  from  the  President. 

Know  ye,  Sir  Knights  of  the  Camera, 
that  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  America  will  be  held 
at  "  Masonic  Hall,"  in  the  City  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  on  the  8th  of  August  next. 

This  Convention  will  be  the  largest  ever 
held  by  any  Photographic  Association  in 
the  world  ;  the  officers  are  in  constant  re- 
ceipt of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  Europe,  giving  ample  proof  of  the  en- 
thusiasm this  Association  is  creating  amongst 
the  craft. 

During  the  last  thirty  days  nearly  fifty 
new  members  have  been  added  ;  let  this  good 
work  go  on,  and  we  shall  have,  when  this 
Association  meets,  a  membership  of  over 
"  one  thousand"  strong.  This  will  place 
"  our"  Association  pre-eminent  over  all  pho- 
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tographic  associations.  Therefore,  brother 
photographers,  let  every  one  put  his  shoulder 
to  this  "Association  Wheel,"  and  we  will 
roll  it  into  Masonic  Hall  in  style.  Let  every 
member  so  regulate  his  business  that  he  can 
be  there  and  answer  to  the  great  roll  call. 

Questions  of  great  importance  will  come 
before  this  Association,  and  you  will  reap  a 
rich  reward  in  knowledge  for  the  money  ex- 
pended. The  gelatine  dry  process  will  be 
largely  discussed,  and  Mr.  Charles  Aiken, 
of  Evanston,  111.,  will  give  you  a  practical 
illustration  in  open  convention,  viz. :  How 
to  make  your  own  dry  plates.  The  various 
dry-plate  manufacturers  will  be  represented 
and  show  their  modus  operandi  of  develop- 
ment by  the  alkaline  pyro  and  ferrous  oxa- 
late. Everything  of  interest  will  be  brought 
before  the  Association  to  make  the  meetings 
instructive  to  all  thirsting  after  knowledge 
— make  ready  then  and  come. 

Joshua  Smith, 

President  P.  A.  of  A. 

A  Good  Suggestion. 

I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  which,  I 
think,  will  greatly  increase  the  interest  and 
number  in  attendance  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Photographers'  Association 
at  Indianapolis.  It  is  this :  let  the  local  sec- 
retary be  authorized  to  have  fitted-up  a 
ynodel  dry-plate  manufactory  (on  a  small 
scale),  just  such  as  the  average  photographer 
would  require  in  the  manufacture  of  his 
own  plates,  fitted  with  all  necessary  appa- 
ratus and  appliances  for  the  completion  of 
the  plates  ready  for  use ;  also  that  he  be 
authorized  to  secure  the  services  of  a  first- 
class  manufacturer  of  plates,  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  be  on  hand  to  give  instructions  in 
the  manufacture  of  plates  to  the  members 
of  the  Convention,  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
Convention  may  direct.  As  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  instruct  the  membership  in  a 
body,  I  would  suggest  that  tickets  of  ad- 
mission be  given  to  each  member,  and  a 
certain  number  be  admitted  at  a  time,  until 
all  had  seen  it  demonstrated  and  received 
the  instructions. 

Now  I  have  given  you  an  outline  of  my 
idea;  if  you  will  put  it  in  the  proper  shape, 
and  publish  it  in  your  journal,  calling  for 
subscriptions  to  defray  the  expenses  of  same, 


I  do  not  think  you  will  have  any  trouble  in 
securing  even  more  cash  than  necessary  for 
it;  and  I  am  satisfied  it  will  ensure  the 
largest  attendance  ever  had  at  any  previous 
Convention. 

I  have  only  mentioned  the  matter  to  two 
parties,  both  of  whom  said  they  had  not  in- 
tended to  attend,  but  if  it  was  carried  out 
they  would  not  only  be  on  hand,  but  would 
gladly  pay  five  dollars  each  to  defray  ex- 
penses of  same.  I  will  subscribe  five  dollars, 
and  more  if  necessary. 

Please  consider  the  suggestion  and  let  me 
know  what  you  think  of  it.     If  you  think 
favorably  of  it,  put  the  ball  in  motion. 
C.  W.  Motes. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  21st,  1882. 

We  think  well  of  Mr.  Motes'  suggestion, 
and  hope  Secretary  Beebe  will  receive  the 
money  and  work  up  the  case. 


STICK    TOGETHER. 

BY    EDWARD    L.    WILSON. 

As  a  rule,  a  man  of  energy  can  carry 
out  almost  any  desired  project,  provided  he 
wants  to  very  much.  If  he  has  no  definite 
plan  in  view,  but  beats  about,  to  and  fro, 
aimlessly,  no  matter  how  much  energy  and 
effort  he  exercises,  he  is  not  apt  to  produce 
anything  very  useful  to  himself  or  to  any 
one  else,  unless  by  the  sheerest  accident. 

The  first  thing,  then,  is  to  knoiu  what  you 
want,  the  second  to  know  that  you  know  it, 
and  the  third  is  to  bend  your  energies  to 
accomplish  it.  The  fourth  is  to  enjoy  the 
sure  fruit  of  your  labors. 

I  have  watched  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest the  birth  and  growth  of  the  last  effort 
to  create  and  forward  a  national  organiza- 
tion of  photographers  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  effort 
made  to  secure  such  an  organization  fall 
uselessly  to  the  ground.  I  could  see  plainly 
that  an  earnest  few — clear-headed  and  hard- 
working men  and  women — who  could  see 
the  advantages  of  coming  together  in  con- 
vention and  gathering  from  it  the  well- 
known  lessons  and  helps  always  obtainable 
by  any  fraternity  thus  coming  into  contact 
with  each  other,  were  anxious  to  organize. 
I  could  also  see  a  great  many  others  joining 
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them  with  some  sort  of  a  vague  idea  that 
some  good  was  to  come  to  them  out  of  it 
all,  but  without  any  particular  earnestness 
or  ideas  in  the  matter,  except  to  stand  ready 
to  "  grab  "  whatsoever  came  along — with- 
out feeling  any  particular  want  of  anything. 
I  could  see,  too,  that  this  want  of  unity  of 
purpose  would  disturb,  annul,  and  kill  any 
effort  made  by  the  few.  And,  what  seemed 
most  fatal  of  all,  was  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  many,  at  the  very  birth  of  the  pro- 
ject, to  prevent  a  national  organization. 
They  did  not  want  it.  They  did  not  know 
particularly  what  they  did  want.  They 
had  not  given  that  subject  very  much 
thought.  But  the  one  thing  they  did  not 
want  was  a  national  organization  composed 
of  all  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  see  our 
art  grow  and  flourish  and  prosper.  I  form 
my  judgment,  of  course,  from  what  I 
thought  I  saw  and  from  what  I  read  from 
time  to  time. 

Moreover,  while  I  have  no  disposition  to 
criticise,  but  only  to  offer  a  kindly  sugges- 
tion, based  upon  a  sincere  wish  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  fraternity,  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
most  earnest  of  us — for  I  presume  to  include 
myself  among  this  number — as  to  what  sort 
of  an  organization  we  should  have.  I  tried 
to  give  vent  to  some  of  my  ideas  on  this 
matter  at  Chicago  in  1880,  and  warned  my 
co-workers  there  against  certain  projects 
under  way,  but  I  was  overruled  by  them  ; 
their  plans  were  followed,  and,  as  our  New 
York  Convention  has  proven,  we  have  not 
derived  one-fifth  the  benefit  possible  from 
the  money  spent  and  eflbrts  made  that  we 
should  have  done.  There  was  the  skeleton 
in  iSTew  York  for  the  grandest,  most  prac- 
tically useful  gathering  of  photographers 
ever  held,  but  instead  of  putting  flesh  upon 
the  bones,  the  poor  frame  was  shaken  up 
and  oxidized  until  it  became  even  weaker 
than  when  it  first  saw  the  light.  And  now, 
away  up  here  on  the  Nile  steamer,  while 
our  bulky  boat  is  aground  on  a  sand-bar,  a 
little  postal  steamer  comes  puflBng  along, 
halts,  and  throws  us  a  mail  aboard.  In  it 
comes  to  me  a  copy  of  the  January  issue  of  the 
St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer.  On  page 
seventeen  I  find  a  communication  from  one 
of  the  earnest  ones  which  is  absolute  heresy. 


It  comes  from  a  man,  too,  with  whom  I 
am  friendly  enough  to  say  he  ought  to 
know  better.  He  writes  to  Father  Fitzgib- 
bon,  whom  I  am  sure  does  not  indorse  him  : 
"  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  there  is  evidently 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  East,  and  the 
P.  A.  of  A.  might  as  well  make  up  its  mind 
to  remain  a  Western  institution."  Why 
this  dismal  prophecy  ?  Why  this  unkind 
thrust  at  the  life  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  ?  I 
share  Mr.  Bachrach's  admiration  of  the  ad- 
vance of  "the  West  "in  society  matters, 
but  I  hope  he  may  be  proven  a  false  prophet 
in  his  prediction  concerning  the  P.  A.  of 
A.  "The  West"  cannot  manage  a  na- 
tional association  alone.  It  can  doubtless 
manage  an  association  alone,  probably  bet- 
ter than  "  the  East  "  could,  but  it  does  not 
hold  within  itself  all  the  elements  which 
are  needful  to  make  up  an  association  that 
will  represent  all  the  interests  of  American 
photographers.  We  must — East  and  West, 
North  and  South — stick  together.  The  mo- 
ment anything  else  is  advocated  at  the 
meetings  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  that  moment 
the  P.  A.  of  A.  loses  ground. 

Let  this  be  the  war  cry  at  Indianapolis 
in  August  (I  hope  to  be  there  to  add  to  its 
volume).  Then  let  us  consider,  carefully 
and  wisely,  if  there  is  not  some  way  of  get- 
ting more  advantage  from  the  eff"ort  and 
money  expended  each  year.  Then,  as  to 
this,  permit  a  suggestion,  and  I  am  done. 
I  have  always  considered  it  a  mistake  for 
our  conventions  to  be  held  in  our  larger 
cities,  and  another  mistake  to  move  about 
from  place  to  place.  I  gave  my  reasons  at 
Chicago  for  opposing  New  York  as  a  place 
of  meeting  in  1881.  The  same  arguments 
hold  good  as  against  any  place  where  there 
are  too  many  diversions  from  the  real  earn- 
est work  of  the  convention.  Each  year  a 
certain  line  of  expenses  for  carpenter  work 
and  other  arrangements  must  be  incurred, 
when  such  in  a  number  of  years  would  do 
and  more  money  be  left  for  procuring  ap- 
paratus, lectures,  etc. 

Plan :  Select  one  good  place,  on  the  lake- 
side, at  the  sea-shore  or  in  the  mountains, 
central,  and  there  meet  from  year  to  year. 
Erect  a  pavilion,  a  skylight,  and  appurten- 
ances, and  then  it  is  always  ready  for  our 
use.     Add  to  its  properties  as  the  funds  will 
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allow;  let  such  as  are  willing  allow  their 
exhibits  to  stand.  Make  a  national  gallery 
of  it ;  a  grand  photographic  Mecca ;  a  head- 
centre — useful,  practical,  never  ending  in 
the  good  it  will  do.  Enough  money  has 
been  wasted  to  do  it  twice  or  thrice.  But, 
pending  all  this — which  is  coming — stick 
together. — June  Photo gra'phic  Times. 

OUR  PICTURE. 

The  pictures  for  our  current  number  have 
been  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lamson, 
of  Portland,  Me.,  from  seven  different  nega- 
tives. Inasmuch  as  these  are  printed  from 
so  many  negatives,  and  embrace  such  a 
variety  of  subjects,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
write  at  length  concerning  them.  Mr. 
Lamson  is  one  of  our  oldest  photographers, 
and  has  often  supplied  us  with  pictures  for 
our  journal  before.  Both  Mr.  Lamson  and 
his  subjects  have  done  their  best  to  give 
pleasant  studies  for  photographers,  which 
will,  doubtless,  be  appreciated.  We  have 
no  formula  of  his  methods,  but  presume  he 
has  followed  the  directions  given  in  the 
"  old,  old  story." 

We  would  be  glad  if  more  of  our  friends 
would  kindly  respond  to  our  request,  so  often 
made,  by  sending  us  negatives  for  pictures 
for  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  as  at 
present  we  are  short  of  subjects.  Many  of 
our  co-workers  produce  excellent  examples 
of  work,  which  are  well  worthy  of  this 
honored  position  in  our  journal,  and  would 
be  of  great  value  as  studies  for  those  who 
are  not  so  far  advanced. 

GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

On  the  Keeping  Qualities  of  Gelatine  Plates 
Again — Eder^s  New  Formula  for  Intensi- 
fying— Reducing  the  Intensity  of  Gelatine 
Plates  —  Oxalate  Developer  Preserved 
Under  Olive  Oil  —  The  Different  Modifi- 
cations of  Bro')nide  and  Chloride  of  Silver 
in  Collodion  and  Gelatine  Plates. 

Kecentlt  I  again  had  occasion  to  ex- 
amine, at  the  studio  of  a  practical  photog- 
rapher, the  gelatine  plates  made  by  him  a 
year  ago,  and  the  result  was  no  better  than 
that  reported  in  my  last  letter.  Some  of 
the  plates  had  become   yellow,   no   doubt 


owing  to  defective  washing,  and  others  had 
become  totally  spoilt,  i.  e.,  turned  dark  in 
color,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
prints  from  them. 

Upon  closer  examination  it  was  found 
that  all  the  intensified  negatives  had  gone 
in  that  way.  In  all  cases  the  mercury  in- 
tensifier  had  been  employed.  ISTow  it  has 
long  been  known  that  negatives  intensified 
with  mercury  are  sensitive  to  light ;  but  this 
sensitiveness  is  much  less  injurious  than  the 
decomposition  which  takes  place  in  the  dark, 
and  which  phenomenon  has  not  yet  received 
the  close  chemical  investigation  that  it  de- 
mands. In  all  probability  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  washing  the  gelatine  negative  free 
from  all  chemicals,  is  the  real  cause  of  this 
decomposition. 

Mr.  Priimm  here  looks  upon  almost  all 
intensified  gelatine  negatives  as  eventually 
lost ;  in  every  case,  however,  the  silver  re- 
developer  (described  in  my  last  letter)  is 
far  preferable. 

A  few  days  ago  Prof.  Eder  gave  me  the 
following  new  formula  for  a  mercury  in- 
tensifler,  which  is  very  interesting,  but 
whether  the  negatives  produced  by  it  are 
any  more  permanent  than  those  by  the  old 
method,  remains  to  be  seen.  Intensify 
as  usual  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  wash 
the  plate,  and  pour  over  it  the  following 
solution  : 

Water,        ....  1000  parts. 
Cyanide  of  Potassium,       .  5      " 

Iodide  of  Potassium,         .  2\    " 

Bichloride  of  Mercury,     .  2i    " 

The  intensification  takes  place  in  three 
stages  :  1.  The  negative  turns  yellow,  and 
is  yet  pretty  soft.  2.  The  color  becomes 
gradually  coffee  or  chocolate-brown  ;  after 
continued  action  of  the  intensifier,  the  plate 
appears  very  strong,  and  can  be  washed  at 
any  minute,  by  which  the  intensification  is 
stopped.  3.  The  negative  weakens  again 
slowly  without  losing  any  details,  by  which 
any  over-intensification  can  be  modified.  I 
have  tested  this  intensifier  and  found  it  ex- 
cellent. 

Circumstances  arise  where  a  reliable 
method  of  weakening  the  negative,  when 
it  is  too  strong,  is  just  as  desirable  for 
intensifying.      Mr.    Priimm    recommends 
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tho   following   formula,    and    gives    it    his 
highest  approval : 


Sulphate  of  Copper, 
Common  Salt, 

1  part 
.       3    " 

Water,    .... 

.     10    " 

When  about  to  be  used,  dilute  v^ith  eight 
to  ten  times  its  volume  of  water  ;  place  in 
the  plate  ;  after  having  become  suflSciently 
softened  wash  the  plate,  put  it  in  the  fixing 
soda,  and  wash  well  afterwards. 

Of  late  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer, 
which  is  kept  under  oil,  has  come  much 
into  favor.  The  developer  is  mixed  in  ad- 
vance, put  in  a  dipping-bath,  and  olive  oil 
is  poured  over  the  top  of  it.  The  plates 
before  being  immersed  in  the  developer 
must  be  washed  five  minutes  under  water, 
as  otherwise  slight  spots  appear  owing  to 
the  adherence  of  the  oil.  The  other  day 
Mr.  Schaarwachter  reported  the  results  of 
his  experiments  in  developing  gelatine 
plates  with  the  oxalate  developer.  After 
standing  two  weeks  under  oil,  the  developer 
had  not  changed  at  all,  and  developed  a 
plate  perfectly  normal. 

Much  has  been  already  written  about 
bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine  emulsions,  in 
regard  to  its  sensitiveness  to  light,  but  there 
are  some  obscure  points  which  have  been 
only  recently  cleared  up.  A  number  of  my 
own  experiments  in  spectral  analysis,  made 
for  this  purpose,  have  helped  the  matter. 

I  have  tested  bromide  of  silver  prepared 
in  many  different  ways,  also  chloride  of 
silver,  with  the  following  results  :  1.  Bro- 
mide of  silver  in  collodion,  whether  pre- 
pared as  emulsion,  or  in  the  bath,  whether 
with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  bromide 
of  potassium,  whether  exposed  wet  in  pres- 
ence of  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  dry, 
will  show  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness 
near  the  Trauenhofer  line  G  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  2.  Bromide  of  silver  formed  in 
gelatine  solutions,  whether  boiled  or  not 
boiled,  digested  or  not  digested,  shows  the 
highest  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  the  spec- 
trum at  spiral  length  450.  The  sensitive- 
ness is  about  equal  from  spiral  length  420- 
460.  Variations  are,  however,  possible. 
The  boiling,  digesting,  and  treating  with 
ammonia,  produces  upon  the  gelatine  emul- 
sion only  the  effect  that  (as   it   has  been 


stated  already  by  Mauchhoven)  its  sensi- 
tiveness towards  blue  and  the  other  color 
lines,  violet,  ultra-violet,  and  green  to  red, 
increases  materially  (for  the  feebly  refrangi- 
ble rays  in  a  more  moderate  degree).  3. 
Gelatino-bromide  of  silver  in  my  own 
emulsion  (containing  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  pyroxyline)  shows  the  maximum  sensi- 
tiveness at  almost  the  same  point  as  plain 
gelatine  emulsion,  only  a  little  nearer  P.,  at 
about  wave-length  460 ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  an  increased  sensitiveness  for  green, 
verging  towards  red,  is  manifested — a  proof 
that  the  composition  of  the  sensitive  film 
often  has  great  influence  upon  its  capability 
of  being  impressed  by  the  various  colors. 
4.  CoUodio-bromide  of  silver  undergoes  no 
material  change  if  treated  with  a  solution 
of  gelatine  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  5.  The 
so-called  green  bromide  of  silver,  obtained 
in  collodion  emulsion,  by  adding  ammonia 
or  by  precipitating  bromide  of  potassium 
in  collodion  with  ammonio-nitrate  of 
silver,  is  not  identical  with  the  green  bro- 
mide of  silver  of  the  ripe  gelatine  emul- 
sion, but  acts,  as  regards  sensitiveness  to 
color,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  common 
collodion,  bromide  of  silver  emulsion,  i.e., 
the  maximum  is  at  G.  The  picture  layer 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  difference,  as 
shown  in  No.  4.  6.  Collodio-chloride  of 
silver,  whether  formed  as  emulsion  or  in 
the  bath,  and  whether  exposed  wet  or  dry, 
shows  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness  in  the 
violet,  namely,  at  wave-length  410.  (For 
variations  see  below.)  7.  Gelatino-chloride 
emulsion,  prepared  by  Eder's  formula,  shows 
the  highest  sensitiveness  near  the  two  lines 
H  (Frauenhofer),  and  remains  pretty  equal 
between  wave-lengths  309  to  403.  8.  Con- 
sidering that  the  nomenclature  of  the  bro- 
mide of  silver,  based  upon  the  color  (white 
or  green),  or  even  upon  the  colors  in  trans- 
parency (Abney  speaks  of  orange-colored 
bromide  of  silver  in  collodion  and  gelatine), 
does  not  give  any  clew  at  all  to  its  real 
nature,  the  more  so  as  excess  of  bromide  of 
patassium  or  silver  modifies  the  color.  I 
name  the  bromide  of  the  gelatine  emulsion, 
after  the  point  of  its  maximum  sensitiveness 
to  the  spectrum,  sensitive-to-blue  bromide 
of  silver,  and  that  of  the  collodion  emulsion, 
sensitive-to-indigo  bromide  of  silver. 
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We  may  thus  make  the  following  dis- 
tinctions in  bromide  of  silver : 

1.  Of  that  which  is  sensitive  to  blue 
light,  we  have  (a)  the  strong,  and  (6)  the 
weak ;  the  former  appearing  in  a  gelatine 
emulsion  fully  ripe,  and  the  latter  in  an 
emulsion  freshly  prepared. 

2.  Of  that  sensitive  to  indigo-colored 
light,  likewise  (a)  the  strong,  and  (b)  the 
weak  ;  the  former  appearing  in  a  collodion 
emulsion  treated  with  ammonia  or  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  latter  in  ordinary 
emulsions. 

I  distinguish  also  between  chloride  of 
silver  sensitive  to  violet,  and  chloride  of 
silver  sensitive  to  ultra-violet  (the  first  in 
collodion,  the  latter  in  gelatine,  emulsion). 
The  striking  differences  in  sensitiveness  of 
the  silver  salts  to  the  spectrum,  which  are 
especially  observed  in  chloride  of  silver, 
have  their  reason  in  the  variations  in  the 
chemical  intensity  of  the  different  colors 
according  to  the  clearnes  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  above  experiments  as  to  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  several  preparations  were 
always  made  by  way  of  comparison,  as  the 
several  plates  were  exposed  side  by  side,  or 
one  after  the  other. 

Tours  truly, 

Dr.  H.  W.  Yogel. 

Berlin,  May  31,  1882. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Organization  of  the  Committee  for  the  Poi- 
tevin  Subscription — Patented  Processes  for 
the  Direct  Reproduction  of  Black  Lines 
on  a  White  Ground :  the  Renet  Method 
— Competition  for  the  General  Use  of  Gail- 
lard  Prize :  Pellicular  Cliches — Gelatino- 
Bromide  in  Paris  as  was  seen  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward L.  Wilson — International  Exhibition 
of  Photography  for  the  Month  of  August, 
1882. 

The  committee  for  the  subscription  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Poitevin,  has  been 
definitely  formed.  It  is  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Photographic  Society  and  of 
members  of  the  Syndical  Chamber  of  Pho- 
tography, as  follows :  Messrs.  Davanne, 
President;  Levy,  Vice-President;  Londe, 
Secretary ;  Leon  Vidal,  Treasurer ;  Au- 
douin,     Michel     Berthaud,     Guilleminot, 


Stebbing,  Thouronde,  and  De  Villechole, 
Directors. 

The  committee  has  issued  a  circular  which 
is  to  be  sent  throughout  the  world  to  all 
those  who  use  the  processes  discovered  by 
Poitevin,  and  who  consequently  are  able  to 
appreciate  the  utility  of  his  splendid  dis- 
coveries, which  were  of  so  little  profit  to 
him  personally. 

The  committee  has  decided  to  appoint  in 
every  important  centre  correspondents  of 
well-established  position,  and  whose  assist- 
ance will  be  useful  in  its  work  of  gratitude. 
The  object  is  not  to  collect  large  sums, 
but  to  obtain  by  numerous  contributions  an 
earnest  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  sci- 
entist who  has  rendered  such  great  services 
to  the  graphic  arts. 

We  indulge  in  the  hope  that  our  estimable 
colleagues  of  America  will  assist  us  in  our 
undertaking,  as  we  would  be  happy  to  do 
for  them  should  they  have  occasion  to  need 
our  help.  Without  casting  aside  our  na- 
tionalities, for  all  should  love  the  mother 
country,  we  must  admit,  however,  that  arts 
and  sciences  are  not  limited  by  frontiers. 
An  American  scientist  renders  services  to 
French  industry,  and  the  French  inventor, 
as  well,  becomes  a  benefactor  of  American 
industry.  We  must,  therefore,  set  aside 
any  question  of  a  national  order  if  we  have 
to  honor  our  scientists,  whatever  may  be 
their  origin.  They  belong  to  the  whole 
world,  and  that  is  why  we  address  ourselves 
to  the  whole  world  in  favor  of  the  glorious 
follower  of  Niepce,  Daguerre,  and  Talbot. 
We  beg  our  readers,  therefore,  to  send  their 
subscriptions,  however  small  they  may  be, 
to  the  honorable  director  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Photographer,  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
will  be  kind  enough  to  transmit  them  to 
the  Paris  committee,  of  which  he  is  natur- 
ally a  duly  qualified  corresponding  member. 
On  our  part,  we  will  keep  the  readers  of  this 
journal  well  informed  in  everything  per- 
taining to  this  subscription. 

One  of  the  principal  desires  of  those  seek- 
ing a  reproducing  process,  where  a  positive 
is  printed  by  means  of  a  positive,  is  to  find 
a  plan  of  direct  printing  by  light  of  black 
lines  on  a  white  ground.  We  know  that 
this  result  has  already  been  obtained  by 
using   paper   with    cyanoferride   and   with 
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perchloride  of  iron.  But  the  first  of  these 
papers  gives  blue  lines  upon  a  white  ground ; 
the  other  produces  gallate  of- iron  prints, 
the  color  of  which  is  more  of  a  violet  tint 
than  black.  We  have  again  the  artigue 
process,  which  is  nothing  more  than  print- 
ing in  carbon,  but  this  process  requires 
from  the  very  start  the  making  of  a  nega- 
tive from  the  original  drawing,  then  from 
this  negative  are  obtained  prints  formed  by 
the  carbon  imprisoned  in  the  coagulated 
albumen,  and  whose  lines  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  durability  are  in  reality  black  on  a 
white  ground.  The  ideal  is  to  arrive  at  a 
similar  result,  but  more  directly  by  obtain- 
ing the  positive  from  the  drawing  which 
itself  is  used  as  a  cliche.  Among  the  last 
patents  that  we  have  examined,  we  find  the 
specifications  of  two  different  processes,  each 
having  for  its  object  the  obtaining  of  the 
desired  result.  Mr.  Eugene  Kenet  sought 
for  a  body  which,  in  combination  with  per- 
chloride of  iron,  would  give  a  black  color. 
He  has  found  it,  he  says,  by  utilizing  the 
property  possessed  by  iodine  of  being  pre- 
cipitated from  its  combinations  with  the 
different  bases  by  the  salts  of  iron,  acidu- 
lated with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  iodides  in  presence  of  chloride  of  iron 
are  decomposed  and  form  a  protoiodide  of 
iron  of  a  brown  color  and  volatile,  whilst 
the  protochloride  of  iron  produces  no  re- 
actions on  the  iodides.  If  we  cover  an 
exposed  sheet  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  or  sodium,  at  four  per  cent., 
the  iodide  is  only  decomposed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  non-exposed  portions — that  is 
to  say  of  those  that  have  been  protected 
from  the  light  by  the  lines  of  the  drawing. 
These  portions  appear  of  a  brownish-black. 

Here  is  the  preparation  of  the  paper  with 
perchloride  of  iron  for  the  application  of 
this  process  :  Take  10  cc.  (2  fl.drs.  42  min.) 
of  powdered  starch,  which  place  in  80  cc. 
(2  fl.oz.,  5  drs.,  38  min.)  of  water,  and 
heat  until  completely  dissolved. 

For  50  cc.  (1  fl.oz.,  5  drs.,  31  min.)  of 
this  cooked  starch  add  : 


Perchloride  of  Iron,     . 
Hydrochloric  Acid, 
Oxalic  Acid, 
Concentrated  Solution 
of  Gum  Arabic,  or     . 
Dry  Gum  Arabic, 


5  cc.  (1    fl.dr.,    21  m.) 

10  "     (2    fl.drs,  42  m.) 

5  "     (1    fl.dr.,    21  m.) 

15  "     (4  fl.drs.) 
10grs.(2  drs.,  34i  grs.) 


The  starch  is  used  to  produce  the  well- 
known  reaction  of  the  iodine.  When  the 
iodide  is  spread  upon  the  paper  prepared 
with  perchloride  of  iron  and  exposed,  the 
perchloride  decomposes  the  iodine  and  forms 
protiodide  of  iron,  which  is  decomposed 
by  the  starch,  and  we  have  an  iodide  of 
starch,  which  is  stable.  The  starch  is  there- 
fore what  fixes  the  print,  which  appears  in 
strong  and  permanent  black  lines.  After 
having  spread  the  iodine  over  the  paper, 
and  when  the  lines  come  out  well  in  black, 
the  print  is  to  be  washed  to  free  it  from  the 
iodide  of  potassium  in  excess.  ^ 

The  use  of  gelatine  processes  is  beconmig 
more  and  more  general.  Our  esteemed  col- 
league and  friend,  Mr.  Wilson,  has  seen  it  in 
the  voyage  he  has  just  accomplished,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  visits  made  by  him  to  divers 
photographers  in  Paris,  among  whom  we 
may  mention  Messrs.  Nadar,  Walery,  Lie- 
bert,  and  Benque,  who  all  told  him  in  our 
presence  that  they  now  use  no  other  than 
the  gelatine  plates. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  trespass  on  the  accounts 
that  Mr.  Wilson  may  give  of  his  visit  to 
Paris,  where  we  were  most  happy  to  see 
him,  and  to  pass  some  pleasant  moments  in 
his  company.  We  simply  wish  to  state  the 
fact,  of  which  he  was  a  witness,  that  our 
principal  and  most  important  photographers 
have  given  up  wet  collodion  and  constantly 
use  gelatine  plates. 

This  progress  does  not  go  back  very  far. 
Quite  recently  photographers  said  that  they 
used  wet  collodion  and  but  seldom  had  re- 
course to  gelatine.  To-day,  nobody  speaks 
about  wet  collodion. 

The  photographic  exhibition  which  is  to 
open  in  the  month  of  August  at  the  Palais 
de  rindustrie,  promises  to  be  very  interest- 
ing. Already  a  large  portion  of  the  avail- 
able space  has  been  engaged.  We  advise, 
therefore,  those  persons  who  wish  to  exhibit 
to  send  their  address,  or  rather  their  re- 
quest, to  the  photographic  committee,  No. 
20  Rue  Louis  le  Grand,  at  Paris.  This  ex- 
hibition, as  we  have  already  said,  will  be 
international. 

Leon  Vidal. 

Paris,  June  1,  1882. 
Read  our  advertising  pages. 
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Home  Again. — The  editor  of  this  magazine  is 
glad  to  say  that  he  is  back  at  his  desk  with  re- 
newed health  and  vigor  and  vim  for  his  work, 
having  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of 
June,  in  the  steamer  "Illinois,"  just  in  time  to 
see  the  closing  of  this  issue.  He  begs  the  indul- 
gence of  all  those  who  are  waiting  for  attention 
to  their  communications,  and  promises  that  all 
shall  be  remembered  soon.  He  begs  also  to  thank 
kind  friends  for  the  congratulations  found  await- 
ing his  return. 


^;ssRS.  Wilson,  Hood  &  Co.,  the  well-known 
stock-dealers  of  this  city,  have  just  completed 
a  very  convenient  dark-room  for  the  develop- 
ment and  changing  of  gelatine  plates,  in  the 
rear  of  their  establishment  in  Arch  Street. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Davison,  of  Sulphur  Springs, 
Texas,  writes  to  us  as  follows  :  "  My  success  so  far 
is  due  more  to  the  photographic  literature  I 
have  from  time  to  time  purchased  from  you, 
than  from  any  personal  instruction,  as  I  have 
received  comparatively  none  except  what  I 
studied  out  of  books. 

"  There  is  one  rule  I  have  adopted  and  tried  to 
carry  out,  and  that  is,  invariably  try  to  make  my 
last  work  the  best. 

"Tou  may  always  consider  me  as  a  subscriber 
to  your  very  valuable  journal,  of  which  I  own 
to-day  every  volume  except  the  first — not  that  I 
have  been  in  the  business  that  long,  but  have 
bought  them  so  that  I  might  know  more  of  the 
history  of  the  art." 

The  Sulphur  Springs  Gazette,  and  Hopkins 
County  Echo,  contain  very  commendatory  no- 
tices of  Mr.  Davison's  gallery  and  work.  His 
letter  also  encloses  some  highly  creditable  cartes. 


The  Biddeford,  Me.,  Weekly  Times  contains  a 
commendatory  notice  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Sawtelle's 
studio  in  that  city,  special  mention  being  made 
of  a  number  of  his  fine  new  backgrounds. 


The  Bureau  of  Information  and  Catalogue  of 
Supplies  issued  by  Douglass,  Thompson  &,  Co., 
229  and  2.31  State  Street,  Chicago,  have  just 
reached  us.  They  contain  full  lists  of  all  the  ne- 
cessaria  for  dry-plate  field-work,  and  much  use- 
ful matter  generally. 


We  have  received  a  new  list  of  the  works  de- 
voted to  photography,  published  by  Mr.  E. 
LiESEGANG,   in    Diisseldorf,    Germany.     It  is  a 


very  complete  one,  and  contains  treatises  on 
gelatino-bromide,  enamelling,  the  ferro-cyanide 
blue  process,  carbon  printing,  etc.,  as  well  aa 
translations  of  such  well-known  standards  as 
Hardwich's  Photographic  Chemistry,  and  Rus- 
sell's Tannin  Process. 


We  have  also  received  the  prospectus  of  the 
Leipzig  School  of  Retouching,  an  institution 
where  every  kind  of  positive  and  negative  re- 
touching, and  drawing  and  tinting  in  all  their 
applications  to  photography,  are  the  specialties 
of  instruction.  A  well-arranged  photographic 
laboratory  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  is  also  con- 
nected with  this  establishment,  where  the  terms 
for  tuition  are  extremely  moderate. 


Messrs.  North  &  Oswald,  Toledo,  Ohio,  have 
dissolved  partnership,  and  Mr.  North  continues 
the  business. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Emery,  Silver  CliflF,  Colo- 
rado, has  renovated  his  studio,  and  the  city 
newspaper  favors  him  with  a  very  complimen- 
tary notice. 

Messrs.  Park  &  Co.,  Brantford,  Ontario,  are 
given  nearly  a  column  by  the  Daily  Courier, 
describing  their  studio,  recently  enlarged  and 
improved. 


A.  J.  W.  Copelin,  of  237  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111.,  has  opened  a  photographic  gal- 
lery as  above,  devoted  entirely  to  commercial 
business,  and  will  make  a  specialty  of  photo- 
graphing furniture,  machinery,  agricultural  and 
musical  instruments,  etc.,  which  is  an  indication 
of  deserved  prosperity. 


The  Indianapolis  Convention  promises  to  be 
a  very  creditable  aS'air,  and  the  attendance 
large.  Be  sure  you  go  and  do  all  you  can 
for  it. 

We  have  received  from  Tuttle  &,  Co.,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  some  very  fine  examples  of 
their  work  in  the  way  of  boudoir  portraits,  which 
we  value  very  highly  for  two  reasons :  First,  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  the  work,  and,  sec- 
ond, for  the  kindly  feelings  which  prompted  the 
sending  of  them  from  so  great  a  distance.  The 
pictures  sent  are  of  actors  and  actresses,  very 
artistically  posed,  and  are  specimens  of  fine 
merit.  We  congratulate  our  friends  of  the  Sea 
on  being  able  to  produce  such  excellent  work. 


ADVERTISING  BATES  FOB  SPECIALTIES.— It  will  be  understood  that  matter  under  this 
head  is  not  to  be  considered  as  always  having  editorial  sanction,  though  we  shall  endeavor  to  clear  it  of  anything 
tending  to  deceive  or  mislead.  Stock-dealers  will  find  this  a  beneficial  mode  of  advertising,  and  sure  to  pay  largely. 
Six  lines,  one  insertion,  ^2.00,  and  25  cents  for  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a  line — in  advance.  Operators 
desiring  situations ,  no  charge.  Matter  must  be  received  by  the  23d  to  secure  insertion.  Advertisers  will  please 
not  ask  us  for  recommendations,  .m®"  We  cannot  undertake  to  mail  answers  to  parties  who  advertise.  Please 
always  add  your  address  to  the  advertisement. 


SUMMER  BACKGROUNDS. 


No.  469.  "On  the  Beach." 

No.  470.  "Under  the  Trees." 
No.  473.  The  Hillside. 

No.  474.  Mirror  Lake. 


SUMMER  ACCESSORIES. 
Rock  (Profile  and  Papier  Mache), 
Stiles, 

Boats, 

Wells, 
Walls  (Garden  and  Rustic), 
Rocks, 

Cottages, 

Floor-cloths. 

No.  479  is  a  new  Balustrade,  Octagon  Base, 

modern  Grecian  in  design. 
No.  480  is  a  richly  decorated  Vase,  suitable 

for  use  with  any  of  our  Balustrades. 

See  last  month's  advertisement. 


No.  483  (June  10th), 
THE 

PONY  BASKET  PHAETON. 

With  whip  and  reins,  seat  and  foot-rest 
complete  for  use.  Simple,  yet  wonderfully 
realistic. 


For  Sale. — Photograph  gallery  in  Denver, 
Colorado.  '  The  best  location  in  the  city.  Light 
considered  excellent.  Instruments  and  acces- 
sories suitable  to  make  first-class  work.  Price, 
$1500.  Reasons  for  selling  satisfactory.  For 
full  particulars,  call  on  or  address 

F.  D.  Storm,  Photographer, 

Cor.  Larimer  and  15th  St., 

Denver,  Col. 


For  Sale. — A  well-established  gallery  in  a 
fine  growing  town  of  3000  inhabitants.  County 
seat.  Large  and  well-settled  country  around  it. 
Doing  a  good  business.  Everything  new  within 
a  year.  Gallery  furnished  with  everything  to 
do  first-class  work. 

Address  S.  A.  C, 

Box  7,  Wellsboro,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 


Wanted. — A  1-3  size  Willard  Portrait  Lens. 
Address,  stating  price, 

S.  C,  Jr., 
P.  0.  Box  2797,  Philada.,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Portable  house,  with  part  of  out- 
fit, for  $100  ;  in  eastern  Iowa. 
Address  H.  E.  N., 

Care  Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 


For  Sale. — One  Woodward  patent  solar 
camera,  good  as  new ;  used  but  a  few  months ; 
compelled  to  sell  for  want  of  room  to  use  it. 
For  particulars,  address 

Frank  Knecht, 

354  Northampton  St., 

Easton,  Pa. 


Wanted  Immediately.  —  A  first-class  re- 
toucher, who  can  assist  in  operating  occasion- 
ally ;  must  be  A  1.  Address  at  once,  with 
samples  of  work  and  wages  expected, 

F.  C.  Weston, 

Bangor,  Me. 
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THE  NEW 

EURYSCOPE. 

Try  this  new  lens,  and  you  will  never  buy 
any  large  portrait  lenses.  Voigtlander  &  Son's 
No.  7,  and  the  smaller  sizes,  are  very  quick-act- 
ing, but  as  regards  large-sized  plates,  the  Eury- 
scopes  are  far  superior  for  groups,  panel  pictures, 
and  larare  heads. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Is   the    most    complete,   thorough,   photo-in- 
struction book  ever  published.     Second  thousand 
in  store.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


Notice  op  Eemoval. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer, 


S.  G.  Nixon,  Portrait  Artist,  813  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Solar  enlargements  finished 
in  crayon,  water  color,  and  Indian-ink  in  true 
artistic  style,  and  the  likeness  and  expression 
faithfully  preserved.  Also  small  colored  and 
Indian-ink  work,  etc.     Terms  moderate. 


Make  Your  Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
larger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


"Wilson's  Photographies.    Ready. 
Price,  $4.00. 


NOTICE. 
The  Wonderful  Eurtscopes  and  New  Por- 
trait Lenses. 
Just  received,  a  large  invoice  of  the  above 
Lenses.  Those  who  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
them,  will  do  well  to  send  in  their  orders  at  once. 
BenjA'Min  French  &  Co., 

Boston. 


"Wilson's  Photographies. 
Price,  $4.00. 


Ready. 


WILSOAS  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Shows  you  how  to  group  and  pose  children 
naturally  and  gives  fine  examples  of  work.    Read 
the  partial  index  herein.     $4. 


A  Rare  Chance  to  Learn  Short-hand. — 
Ro  well  &  Hickcox,  the  publishers  of  the  American 
Short-hand  Writer,  have  opened  the  most  com- 
plete school  of  short-hand  in  the  United  States 
at  Boston,  Mass. 

For  $1.50  they  will  send  this  year's  volume  of 
their  magazine,  containing  a  full  course  in  pho- 
nography, and  correct  the  lesson  exercises  of  all 
subscribers  by  mail,  free.  This  offer  holds  good 
until  January  1st,  when  the  price  of  subscription 
is  to  be  advanced  to  $2.50.  When  the  fact  is 
known  that  a  full  course  of  instruction  taken  at 
their  school  in  Boston  costs  $75,  the  rare  chance 
afforded  by  this  extraordinary  offer  may  be 
realized.  Short-hand  clerks,  not  expert,  com- 
mand a  salary  of  $75  a  month  upwards,  while 
the  standard  prices  paid  for  law  reporting  is  $10 
a  day.  Why  not  get  up  a  class  in  phonography 
here  to  learn  through  this  medium  ?  We  will 
head  the  list  ourselves,  and  receive  and  forward 
subscriptions  for  the  Short-hand  Writer. 
Dkcbmbkr  1st,  1881. 
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No.  18. 


No.  18. 


VIGNETTE 

PAPERS, 
WAYMOUTH'S. 
The  old  form  of  No.  18,  Waymouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  new 
pear-shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  dozen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY. 


No.  18. 


Gihon's  Opaque. — As  a  rule,  photographers 
are  familiar  with  this  most  convenient  article  of 
gallery  use,  but,  doubtless,  there  are  some  who 
still  are  unacquainted  with  it.  It  is  just  what 
it  claims  to  be,  and  so  announces  on  the  wrapper 
of  each  box :  "  A  dense,  non-actinic  paint,  for 
stopping  out  imperfect  backgrounds,  or  defective 
skies  in  negatives,  for  coating  the  inside  of  lenses 
or  other  brass  work,  etc."  It  is  an  invaluable 
article,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  photo- 
graphic establishment  in  the  country,  whether 
large  or  small.  A  photographer  lately  remarked 
to  us,  "  Gihon's  Opaque  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold."  This  sounds  rather  exaggerated,  as  a 
cake  of  the  compound  is  quite  large,  and  of  some 
weight ;  still  it  is  most  valuable,  and  its  place  can 
be  filled  by  no  other  article  now  in  the  market. 

That  Opaque  is  very  generally  used,  and  that 
its  use  is  daily  growing  was  proved  to  us  on  a 
recent  visit  to  New  York.  In  the  store  of  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company,  we  noticed  a  large 
pile  of  these  neat  little  packages,  and  on  inquiry 
were  assured  that  the  demand  was  very  large, 
and  steadily  increasing. 

To  those  who  have  not  tried  opaque,  we  would 
say,  send  fifty  cents  to  your  stock-dealer  and  get 
a  cake.  You  will  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along 
without  it.    Sold  by  all  dealers. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

Devotes  58  pages  to  instructions  in  posing  and 
lighting  the  figure.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

iVo  charge  for  advertisements  under  this  head;  limited 
to  four  lines.     Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 


As  retoucher,  by  a  lady ;  can  attend  reception 
room,  finish  prints;  also  a  fair  printer.  Samples 
.sent  if  desired.  Minnie  Weston,  Gouverneur, 
New  York. 

In  a  strictly  first-class  gallery,  by  a  young 
man,  as  retoucher.  References  exchanged.  Ad- 
dress Retoucher,  Box  446,  Dayton,  0. 

As  retoucher,  will  assist  or  oversee  printing  ; 
thoroughly  experienced.  Near  Pittsburg  pre- 
ferred ;  no  dark-room  work.  Address  H.  P. 
Harvey,  282  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

A  printer  and  toner.  Fair  retoucher,  with 
some  knowledge  of  operating,  desires  a  situation, 
with  a  chance  to  improve.  References  furnished. 
Address  J.  T.  Barry,  Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

A  lady  of  ten  years'  experience  would  like  a 
position  in  photo-rooms  to  attend  reception-room 
or  finish  negatives.  Is  competent  of  taking  full 
charge  of  the  business.  Boston  reference.  Ad- 
dress, care  Judson  S.  Wright,  Tully,  Onondaga 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


J.  L.  CLARK, 

Bold  and  Silver  pnNER, 

ASSAYER  AHD  SfEEP-SMELTER, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 


REFERS    TO,    BY    PERMISSION: 

John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 
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LMTEMSmSLIDES 

Slides  of  All  Parts. 
Lanterns  of  All  Kinds. 
Lectures  for  Thousands. 

Art,  Humorous, 

History,        Scriptural, 
Travel.  Educational. 

BAGS  dispensed  with. 
TWO  Lanterns  in  One. 
EVERYTHING  pertaining  to  Projection. 
SLIDES  of  Special  Subjects  made  to  order. 

A  New  Catalogue  for  1882 

Sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents  in  stamps. 

Professors,  Exhibitors,  Lecturers,  examine  our 
Catalogue,  and  read  Wilson's  Lantern 
yourneys  before  you  buy. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 

912  &  914  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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ALBERT  MOORE  ™  SOLAR  ENLAR6ER 


THE  LONGEST,   LARGEST,   AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  Street,  Philadelphia. 

A    NEW    CATALOGUE    OF 

LANTERN  SLIDESMLANTERNS 

READ  IT.      FIFTEEN  CENTS   IN  STAMPS. 

TELLS  OF  GASES  WITHOUT  BAGS,  NEW  LISTS  OF  SLIDES, 

THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  THE  LANTERN,  NEW  LANTERNS. 


JI^°°L,antern  Lovers  should  be  sure  to  Examine  it.°^a 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


XX  JES  .^ 


IST'S 


PRACTICAL  PRINTER, 

SECOND  EDITION.    A  complete  Manual  of  Photographic  Printing 
on  Plain  and  Albumen  Paper  and  on  Porcelain, 


The  Printing-room. 

The  Silvering-  and  Toning-room. 

The  Drying-room.  [Paper. 

The  Positive  Bath  for  Albumen 

Silvering  the  Albumen  Paper. 

Drying  the  Paper. 

Fuming  the  Paper. 

Preservation  of  Sensitive  Albu- 
menized  Paper;  Washed  Sen- 
sitive Paper. 

Cutting  the  Paper. 

The  Printing-boards. 

Keeping  Tally. 

Vignette  Printing-blocks. 

Treatment    of    Negatives    before 

Filling  of  the  Boards.    [Printing. 

Fitting  Vignette-boards  to  the 
Negatives  for  Printing. 

Medallion  and  Arch-top  Printing. 

Fancy  Printing. 

Vignette  Cameo  and  Medallion 
Vignette  Cameo  Printing. 

Printing  the  Bendann  Back- 
grounds. 


CONTENTS. 

Printing  Intense  Negatives. 

Printing  Weak  Negatives. 

A    Few    More    Remarks    about 

Printing — Treatment  of  Broken 

Negatives. 
Cutting  the  Prints. 
Washing  the  Prints. 
Acidifying  the  Prints. 
Toning  Baths. 
Artistic  Toning. 

Fixing  Baths  and  Fixing  Prints. 
Washing  the  Prints. 
Mounting  the  Prints. 
Finishing  the  Prints. 
Salting  the  Paper.  [Paper. 

Positive  Baths  for  Plain   Salted 
Silvering  Plain  Salted  Paper. 
Drying,  Fuming,  and  Cutting  the 

Paper.  [Printing.' 

Treatment  of  the  Negatives  before 
Printing-in  False  Backgrounds. 
General  Plain  Paper  Printing. 


Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers. 
Further  Treatment  of  the  Prints 

after  Printing. 
Causes    of  Failures   in  Albumen 

and  Plain  Paper  Printing. 
Selection  of  the  Porcelain  Plates. 
Cleaning  the  Porcelain  Plates. 
Albumenizing  the  Porcelain  Plate 
Making  the  Porcelain  Collodion. 
Coating,  Fuming,  and  Drying  the 

Plates. 
Porcelain  Printing-boards. 
Placing  the  Sensitive  Plate  on  the 

Board  for  Printing. 
Printing  Vignette  Porcelains. 
Printing  Medallion  Porcelains. 
Washing  the  Porcelains. 
Toning  the  Porcelains. 
Fixing  the  Porcelains. 
Final  Washing  of  the  Porcelains. 
Drying  and  Tinting  the  Porcelains 
Varnishing  the  Porcelains. 
Causes  of  Failures  in   Porcelain 
Glace  Photographs.        [Printing. 


♦  Over  50  Wood  Outs  and  an  elegant  Panel  Portrait  by  0.  M.  Elton,  embellish  it. 
Mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $2.50,  by  any  dealer,  or 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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ROBINSON'S 

PICTORIAL 

EFFECT    IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

SHOULD  BE  READ  Dy  EVERY  NE6ATIVE  MAKER  PRACTISINd  IS  ailt  OUT  of  DOORS. 


CONTENTS 

CHAP. 

CHAP. 

I. 

Introductory. 

XVII. 

Portraiture. 

II 

The  Faculty  of  Artistic  Sight. 

XVIII. 

Portraiture — The  Management  of  the  Sitter. 

III. 

Balance  of  Lines  and  Contrast. 

XIX. 

Portraiture — The  Pose. 

IV. 

Balance — Example. 

XX. 

Portraiture — Groups — Proportion. 

V. 

Balance — Examples — [contimied ) . 

XXI. 

Backgrounds. 

vr. 

Unity. 

XXII. 

Accessories. 

VII. 

Example? — Expression. 

XXIII. 

Some  Old  Notions  Touching  Portraiture. 

VIIl. 

Practice — The  Choice  of  a  Subject. 

XXIV. 

Chiaro-oscuro. 

IX 

Simple  Rules. 

XXV. 

Chiaro-oscuro — Detail  or  Definition. 

X. 

Figures  in  Landscape — Truth. 

XXVI. 

Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    of 

XI. 

The  Sky, 

Light  and  Shade. 

XII. 

The  Legitimacy  of  Skies  in  Photographs. 

XXVII. 

Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    of 

XIII. 

The  Composition  of  the  Figure. 

Light  and  Shade  (contimied). 

XIV. 

Pyramidal  Forms. 

XXVIII. 

Chiaro-oscuro — Breadth. 

XV. 

Variety  and  Repetition. 

XXIX 

Chiaro-oscuro — Portraiture — The  Studio. 

XVI. 

Variety  and  Repetition  (continued) 

— Repose — 

XXX. 

Chiaro-oscuro — General  Considerations. 

Fitness. 

XXXI. 

Conclusion. 

No  one  can  study  this  excellent  work  without  being  better  able  to  pose  and  compose  his  subjects, 
and  to  light  them  more  artistically.  Those  who  are  unskilled  comparatively,  hardly  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  learn  that  is  of  value  to  them.  This  book  will  open  their  eyes  and  enlighten  them,  if  they 
can  but  see  when  their  eyes  are  open. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  POPULAR  PHOTO.  WORK  EVER  PUBIilSHED  IN  EUROPE. 

IT  IS  THE  BOOK  WANTED  NO  W  BY  THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHER,  TO  POST 

HIM  ON  THE  A.RT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cloth,  $1.50;  Paper,  $1.00.    Illustrated. 


WHAT  ITS  READERS  SAY: 


"Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photographi/  is  a  gem,  the 
par  excellence  of  all  photographic 
books.  Its  pages  are  full  to  a  letter 
of  choice  and  valuable  instruction. 
If  there  is  one  who  has  not  rea'd  it 
I  would  advise  him  to  do  so  at  once." 
— G.  F.  E.  Pbarsall,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


"Pictorial  Effect 
is  a  success."- 
M.    H.    Albee, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 


"  I  would  advise  all  photographic 
art  students  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  works  ever  published 
on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers.  Read  it  over  and 
over.  Every  page  teaches  a  grand 
lesson." — James  Mullen,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


THE   PHOTOGRAPHER  TO  HIS  PATRONS 

Is  a  neat  little  leaflet  of  twelve  pages  of  the  size  of  the  four  pages  below.  It  tells  your  patrons  what  you  want  them 
to  see  on  Pliotograpliy  as  an  Art;  When  to  Come;  How  to  Come;  How  to  Dress;  Hov»f  to 
Belia-ve;   and  about  Children,  Business,  Frames,  Copying,  Coloring,  and  Prices. 


"There's  Millions  in  it." 


Photographers  op  America  : 

Id  these  times  of  competition  we  all  want 
something  to  stir  up  business.  It  is  believed 
that  no  means  of  advertising,  half  so  good,  was 
ever  oflFered  to  photographers,  as  that  acceptable 
little  leaflet, 

"The  Photographer  to  his  Patrons." 

Its  utility  and  usefulness  are  proven  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  demanded  and  translated 
into  Spanish  and  German ;  that  over 

1,000,000  copies  have  been  sold, 

and  that  hundreds  of  photographers  have  written 
to  the  author,  testifying  to  its  great  value  as  a 
positive  huainess-hringer. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy,  and 
ask  you,  for  your  oxen  interest,  to  read  it  care- 
fully all  through.  I  have,  since  its  publication, 
issued  two  other  works  of  a  similar  character — 
Pretty  Faces,  at  half  the  price;  and  Something 
New,  at  the  same  price.  But  the  choice  still 
seems  to  be  for  the  old  favorite,  and  I  am  still 
supplying  it  continually.  The  sample  herewith 
is  of  a  lot  lately  printed ;  and  I  desire  to  call 
your  especial  attention  to  a  method  which  will 
secure  you  all  the  advantages  of  this  work  as  an 
(i) 

the  expense  of  hiring  a  man  and  team  to  dis- 
tribute then  in  adjoining  towns.  I  shall,  un- 
doubtedly, want  more  when  these  are  gone.  I 
got  $13.50  for  the  advertisements." 

We  endeavor  to  get  them  up  in  attractive  and 
elegant  style;  and  in  order  to  protect  those  who 
use  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  we  have 
copyrighted  them,  and  trust  no  one  will  attempt 
their  degradation  by  cheap  and  badly-made 
copies  of  them.  We  can  print  them  as  cheap  as 
any  one  can  for  the  quality,  and  have 

RECENTLY  EEDUCED  THE  PEICES 
to  the  following  scale  : 

500  copies, $9  00 

1000      "  15  00 

3000      "  36  00 

5000      "  50  00 

Some  photographers  have  had  as  many  as  25,000, 
using  them  continually.  Please  look  into  the 
matter,  and  send  on  your  orders  for  all  seasons. 
We  supply,  free  of  charge,  several  beautiful 
fancy  cuts  for  the  covers ;  but  where  three  of  the 
pages  are  covered  with  other  matter,  the  style  of 
the  present  sample  is  the  neatest.  You  can  have 
your  own  choice. 

As  already  said,  these  leaflets  are  used  all  over 
the  country,  often  by  our  leading  photographers, 
from  some  of  whom  were  received  the  following 
astimonials. 

(iii) 


advertisement,  and  yet  cost  you  little  or  nothing. 
The  four  pages  of  the  cover  are  yours,  to  use  for 
what  you  please.  You  only  need  the  first  page 
for  yourself.  Get  advertisements  from  your 
neighbors,  at  a  proportionate  figure,  for  the  rest, 
and  your  leaflets  cost  you  only  the  expense  of 
distribution. 

Messrs.  Albert  &  Son,  Alexandria,  La.,  have 
seven  advertisers,  another  recently  had  eight. 
From  six  of  them  he  got  SI. 75  each,  and  from 
two,  $2.25  each;  making  $15— the  cost  of  1000 
leaflets.     Examine  the  copy  herewith. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Norman,  Natchez,  Miss.,  who  has 
adopted  the  same  plan,  writes,  viz.:  "As  an  ad- 
vertising medium  the  leafllets  have  no  equal. 
Two  hours  secured  me  seven  advertisements, 
amounting  to  $17.50,  leaving  me  $5.00  balance 
for  express  charges;  thus  securing  me  1000 
leaflets  for  nothing.  With  a  little  energy  any 
photographer  can  secure  cards  enough  from  his 
friends  to  pay  for  all  the  leaflets  he  requires,  and 
he  should  not  be  without  them.  I  have  not  only 
seen,  but  felt,  the  result  of  using  them." 

Mr.  L.  B.  Truax,  Swanton,  Vt.,  writes,  viz. : 
'•  The  leaflets  have  been  received  and  prove  a 
decided  benefit  to  me.  I  consider  them  the  best 
advertising  medium  I  have  yet  found.  The 
merchants  who  advertised  on  the  covers  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion ;  one  of  whom  went  to 
(ii) 

KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  THIS! 


TESTIMONIALS: 

"Send  5000  in  English  and  2000  in  German." 
Jno.  a.  Scholten,  St.  Louis. 

"Let  me  have  a  lot  as  soon  as  printed." — J. 
F.  Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"  It  works  satisfactorily  in  every  way."— A.  N. 
Hardy,  Boston.  (Mr.  Hardy  has  had  4  or  5  lots.) 

"  They  are  the  best  business-cards  a  photog- 
rapher can  have."— T.  S.  Estabrooke,  N.  Y. 

EDWAKD  L.  WILSON,  Pkoto.  Pubiuuer, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 

the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities, 
+ '- + 


S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 


Donate,  Tlioinpii&  Co. 

"Great  Central," 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  111. 


JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Quincy, 

111. 


H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo.  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 


J.  C,  SOMERYILLE, 


St.   Louis, 


Mo. 


SCOVILL  lAHF'd  CO, 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 


D,  TUCKER  &  CO., 


Buffalo, 


N.  Y. 


BLESSING  &  BRO, 

Galveston, 

Texas. 


O.H.OODMAN&OO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO,, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


WM,  J,  HAZENSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EDWARD  L  WILSON, 

Photo.   Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 


THEO,  SCHUMANN, 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


G.     BODE, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 


W.  D.  GATCHEL, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
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GET  THE  BEST! 

CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S 

ST.    LOUIS 

Extra-Rapid  Dry  Piates. 

WARRANTED   PERFECT, 

With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 

FOR    SALE    BY 


G.  GENNERT,  105  WilUam  Street, 

New  York. 
SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  419  Broome 

Street,  New  York. 
ALLEN  BROS.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
H.  C.  FRANTZ,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
E.  J.  WECKS,  Jackson,  Mich. 
JOHN  I.  SHAW,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
DAVID  TUCKER  &  CO.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
D.  H.  MARKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
I.  N.  McDonald,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
THOS.  H.  McCOLLIN,  Philadelphia, 

Pa 
WOLF  &  CHEYNEY,  Philadelphia, 

Pa 
WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
RICHARD  WALZL,  Baltimore,  Md. 
BACHR  ACH  BROS. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 
JAMES  LETT,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
BEN  J.  FRENCH   &   CO.,  Boston, 

Mass.  [Mass. 

C.   H.   CODMAN   &   CO.,  Boston, 
BLESSING  BROTHERS.,   Galves- 

i"OTl       I  f*X^3S 

S.  T.  BLESSING,  New  Orleans,  La. 
THEO.  SCHUMANN,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
W.  G.  ROBINSON,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
J.  H.  KIRK,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
J.  D.  DEXTER,  Portland,  Me. 


GEO.  R.  ANGELL.  Detroit,  Mich. 
GUSTAV  BODE,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
WM.  S.  CONNER,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON  &  CO., 

Chicago. 
HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON,  Chicago. 
N.  C.  THAYER  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
C.  F.  RICE,  Chicaeo. 
J.  V.  ESCOTT  &  SONS,  Louisville, 

Ky. 
W.  D.  GATCHEL  &  CO.,  Louisville, 

Ky. 
W.  J.  HAZENSTAB,  St.  Louis. 
H.  A.  HYATT,  St.  Louis. 
J.  C.  SOMERVILLE,  St.  Louis. 
J.  F.  INDERMILL,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
JORDAN  &  SHEEN,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Columbus,  0. 
H.  LIEBER  &  CO. ,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  BLACK  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
MULLETTBROS.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
JAS.  H  SMITH,  Quincy,  111. 
SARGENT  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 
JOHN  E.  TEAL,  Cleveland,  0. 
ZIMMERMAN  &  BROS.,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 
McINTYRE  &  CO.,  London,  Ont. 
PECK  BROS.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
SAM'L  PARTRIDGE,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 
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•W»  BY  -W- 

0.  W.  HEAEN, 

Azithor  of  "  Practical  Printer.' 


SIX  FINE  CABINET  AND  PROMENADE  PORTRAIT  STUDIES. 

AMONG  OTHER  THINGS  IT  CONTAINS, 

Suggestions  on  the  Choice  of  Albumen  Paper — All  the  Best  Silvering  Baths,  and  Methods  of  treating  the  same- 
New  Views  on  the  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Time  of  Floating — The  Diflferent  Effects  Caused  by  the  Time 
of  Floating — How  to  Tell  when  Paper  is  Floated  too  Long  or  too  Short  a  Time — Table  for  Time  of  Floating  Papei 
under  all  Circumstances — The  Importance  of  Care  in  Printing  in  Varied  Ways — The  Important  Relation  Printing 
from  the  Negative  Bears  to  the  Toning  Bath — Fast  Printing — Dialogue  between  "Joe"  and  a  Friend — The  Way  to 
Success  in  Toning  Lies  in  Printing — The  Different  Effects  Caused  in  Printing  by  the  Preparation  of  the  Silver  Bath 
— The  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Printing  from  the  Negative,  and  from  this  to  the  Toning  Bath — Acetate  o{ 
Silver — Success  or  Failure  in  Toning  Caused  by  the  Strength,  Purity,  and  Alkalinity  of  the  Silver  Bath — Harmony, 
its  Importance  in  Photography — Why  its  Neglect  Causes  such  Disastrous  Results — The  Beautiful  in  Toning,  and 
How  to  Obtain  it — A  Few  Hints  About  Managing  Toning  Baths — Formulae  for  Printing  "  Our  Studies,"  as  Giver; 
under  Respective  Headings — Impurities  of  Toning  Baths — How  it  Affects  the  Toning,  and  How  to  Remedy  sucli 
Baths — Fixing  and  Washing — Brilliancy  of  the  Finished  Picture  Attained  by  the  Final  Washing — Various  and  Valu- 
able Hints  about  Finishing  the  Photographs,  etc.,  etc. 


Mailed  to  any  addresa  on  receipt  of  price,  $3,50,  by  any  stock-dealer,  or  by 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Ghestnnt  St.,  Philada. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS.     ASK  TO  SEE  IT. 


VI&NETTING  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING  FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  ^^^AYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

{Patent  Applied  for.) 

J.  F.SINGHI,  Inventor. 

The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 


See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  1 88 1,  or  in  Wilson'' s 
Ph  otograph  ics . 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 
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McDonalds  metallic  yignetter. 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 


THE  G-REATEST  LABOR-SAVING  INVENTION  OF  THE  AGE. 

The  Latest  and  Best  Attachment  ever  offered  to  the  Fraternity.  Easily  attached  to  ordinary 
Printing  Frames.  Can  be  changed  to  thirty  different  positions — any  one  of  them  in  from  three  to  five 
seconds.  Will  save  your  printer  nine-tenths  of  his  time  in  setting  his  vignettes.  The  finest  and  most 
difficult  effects  can  be  produced  as  easy  as  the  most  simple.  The  card-board  slides  can  be  cut  any 
desired  shape  or  size.  No  Photographer  can  afford  to  be  without  them,  for  they  will  save  time,  labor, 
MONEY,  and  REPUTATION  for  producing  fine  work.     ORDER  A  SAMPLE. 

<>■    PRICE    LIST.    ^> 

For        'X 


5x7 


size  Frame per  doz.  $6.00 

"       "  7.50 

"       "  7.50 

"       "  7.50 


For     5x8     size  Frame per  doz.  $7.50 

"    e^^xSJ^     "  "       "  9.00 

"     8x10        "  "       "  9.00 


Note  — The  5x8  size  is  now  ready  ;  other  sizes  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.     4^  x  5}^  and  4  %x  6%  Vignettes 
are  same  size.     5x7  and  5x8  are  same. 

-McMcDONALD'S  IMPROVED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SHUTTER.3le<- 
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[Above  cut  shows  the  Shutter  inside  of  the  Camera  Box 


HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON,  84  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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i^^^ 


DRES 


EXTRA  g 

4 


^t^JV 


BRILLIANT 


^BVMENVh^"^ 


FREE  from   BLISTERS  and   IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Sutter. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir  :  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 

G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  Eagle  Brand  Albumen  Paper.  I  am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sutter. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
8Ko  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLIAM  ST,  NBW  YOBE. 


FOR   SALE    BY    ALL   DEALERS. 
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1882. 

Photographers' 

Booksellers, 
Stationers, 

and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photographers'  Monthly 

Bureau  of  Information 


18  8  2. 

We  are 

MERCHANTS 

in 

ALL  REQUISITES 
PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass.  ThomDSon  &l  Co. 


'J 


Kos.  229  &  231  State  Street, 


aAYTON  A.  DOTJGLASS. 
HENRY  G.  THOMPSON. 


CHICAGO. 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beebe's,  Cramer  &  Norden's,  Eastman's,  Carbutt's. 
Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash  trade,  believing-  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 
system. 

With  us,  cash  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  5  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  offer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands. 

Our  Warerooms  are  commodious,located  conveniently 
for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.  We  deal  in  nothing  but 
supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 


A-CTS  DIRECTLY  n-^OTi  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  by  a  nat- 
ural process  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  REMARKABLE  CURES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

HAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Hon. 
Wm.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  permission. 

IS  STRONGLY  ENDORSED:  "  We  have  the  most.unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Observer. 
"  The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur's  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Com,m,erce. 

THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TREATMENT  contains  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FREE :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     "Write  for  it.     Address 

DES.  STAEK5Y  &  PALEN,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON  PACIFIC  COAST. 


We  have  established  a  depository  of  our  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
'in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

"  HEALTH  AND  LIFE,"  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 
Nos.  U09  and  nU  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OP  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GIYE  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPAEE  RESULTS 
Circulars  How  To  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

OHAS.  COOPER  &  CO., 

194  Worth  St,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 

COLORISTS' 

GUIDE 

TH 


By  the  late  JOHN  L.  GIHOS 


*  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORII&.* 


The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  in- 
structions on  all  the  new  and  improved  methods — for 
like  photography  itself,  photo,  coloring  has  improved 
and  progressed — has  led  to  the  publication  of  the  above. 

ITS    CONTENTS    ARE: 

Chap.  V.  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints 
that  are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 
VII.  The   Production   of  Ivory- 
types. 
VIII.  The  Crystal  Ivorytype. 
IX.  Crayon  Work. 
X.  Negative  Retouching. 
XI.  About  Matters  so  far  Fcr- 
gotten. 
XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective. 


Preface. 

Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  Work. 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Con- 
sidered in  the  Application 
of  Colors. 

III.  The  Materials  used  in  Fin- 
ishing Photographs  with 
Water  Colors. 

IV.  Water-color  Painting  as  Ap- 
plied to  Photographs. 


The  last  chapter  is  on  a  subject  entirely  new  and/resh,  and  is  finely  illustrated. 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price, 
$1.50  per  copy. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON, 

PHOTO.  FUBriSSEB, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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ONLY  THE  BEST  GOODS  ARE  COUNTERFEITED ! 


BUY  NOTHING   BUT  THE 


Look  THROUGH  the  Paper  and  find  the  WATER-MARK. 

"  S.  &  M."  in  the  "  S.  &  M."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper, 
"N.  P.  A."  in  the  "N.  P.  A."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper, 
** Cross  Swords"  in  the  "Cross  Sword"  Paper. 

ALL    THE   ABOVE   SAVE   BEEN    CO UNTERFEITED,    AND 
UNLESS  THE  WATEB-MABK  IS  FOUND,  DON'T  TAKE  IT. 


THE  "N.  P.  A."  EXTRA  BRILLIANT,  CAN  BE  HAD  IN 

WHITE,  PINK,  PEARL,  and  PENSE  TINTS, 
E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Our  AMATEUR  EQUIPMENTS  are  Unsurpassed  and  Unrivalled. 


ASK  THE   DEALERS. 


■^g^SOLE   AGENTS  FOR  THE-^^ 


The  only  Gelaiino- Bromide  Dry  Plate  that  can  be  used  in  any  climate  and  at  all  tempera- 
tures, and  the  only  one  that  can  be  developed  with  wakm  or  even  hot  water,  and  then 
immediately  dried  over  a  Spirit  Lamp,  without  frilling,  or  danger  of  the  Negative  running 
off  the  plate. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  No.  591  Broadway,  New  York, 

DEALERS  IN  EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 
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-Hie  UNPRECEDENTED  SALES  INCREASING  EVERY  MONTH.*^ 


WATMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 


No.  lb-/., 

THE 

Orfflslij  Pattern, 

PEAR  SHAPE 

No^w  Ready, 

$1.00  PER  LOZ. 


They  are  not  clumsy  ;  do  not 
break:  are  always  ready ;  cost 
but  little,  and  are  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They 
needbut  one  adjusttnent  to  print 
any  quantity.  They  entirely 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and 
troublesome  methods,  either 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton. 


19  Sizes 

AEE 

Now  Made 


Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  BeloM^. 


They  are  printed  in  black 
for  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
red  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones. 
Directions  for  use  accompany 
each  parcel. 


SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY. 

The  Vignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  ORMSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIOlVAIi  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"  First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time." — "They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  them  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — "I  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "  I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  experience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used." — "  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested  ; 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner.  — "Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO  SELL  THEM! 


ALL  STOCK-DEALERS 


INOEEASE 
THEIE 


ORDERS  LAR&ELY 


EVEEY 
MONTH 


See  what  they  will  do,  in  the  pictures  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  for  Jnne,  1881. 


PRICES: 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 $0  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  for  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »                  »       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»     8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  15}^,  assorted  sizes  and  colors.  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

»     16,17,18,                                »                 „            „       Half           »               »                     »               .,       125 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Mamifacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PMlad'a. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 

5 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MAJiUFACTURE  ALL    KLJVLfS    OF 

CARDS  and  CARDBOARDS 

FOE  _ 

Photographers 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


FOK 


WAREHOUSE: 

527  ARCH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE   LISTS  ON   APPLICATION. 
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JOHN   G.  HOOD. 


ESTABIilSHSO    1865. 


WM.  D.  H.  WILSON. 


US  ON 


.,    HOOD   & 

\\   V  *-^  825  Arch  Street,  ^^  Vj 

PHILADELPHIA, 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 

LONDON",  1851.  LONDON,  1862.  PARIS,  1867. 


Centennial,  1876. 


Centennial,  1876. 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


WE  HAVE 

NOW 
IN  STOCK 


Portrait  Lenses,  from  1-4:  to  8  x  10. 

Cabinet  Lenses,  Nos.  H  and  3. 

Card  Lenses,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 
I    Triplets,  ]Vo8.  1,  3,  3,  4:,  5,  6,  and  7. 
[   Symmetricals.    BLapid  Symmetricals. 


Instantaneous  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
3Iediam  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Stereograpliic  Lenses,  all  sizes. 
New  Universal  Lens. 


Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  beat  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  ever 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.    We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 


Steinheil's  Sons' 


APLANATIC 


Lenses. 


We  noiB  have  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  prices  . 


No.  5— lOxia  8ize,...13J^  incb  focus,...  $T0  00 
»     6—13x16      »      ...16^      »  »       ...  110  00 

»     7—18x32      »      200  00 

»     8-20x24:     »      359  00 


No.  1—  1-4:  size, 3J^  incli  focus, $25  00 

»     3—  1-2      »      51/        »  »        30  00 

»     3—  4-4:      »      7  »  »        45  00 

»     4:— 8x10  »      ...lOi/        »  »        60  00 

Nos.  1  and  2  are  in  matcbed  pairs  for  stereoscopic  work. 
We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicit  your  orders.     Always  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMERA  BOXES  made  by 
AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENblNGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 

'WE  MANUFACTURE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Photo,  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Views, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Sixteen  Years,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 

Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton,    Solar  and  Contact  Printing, 
Cremer's  French  Lubricator,    Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade. 

fl^"- ILLUSTKATED  PEIOE  LISTS  PEEE  TO  ALL  APPLIOANTS.-^a 
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#^%%l  F10T06IIAPH  TMIHERS ! 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


1 

i 

\ 

^ 

> 

/  ' 

1 

Plan 

of 

holding   the  Straight 

Cut  Trimmer 

when  in  use.     PRICE, 

50 

CENTS. 

Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
use.     PRICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1.00. 


rtOE^IKTSOKT^S     <3-XJI3D  ESS- 
MADE  OF  SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regular  SizeS  always  on  hand  at  lo  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 

^  SQUARE  OR  ROUND  CORNERED. 

2tVx3|  2^5^  x3f  2fx4J  4x5| 

2ix3i  2Xx3f  2fx4|         4^x5J 

2|x3|  2|x4|  ^^h\        3^x6 

2^x3^  4x6i 

FOR  STEREOGRAPHS. 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 


OVALS, 


2x2| 
2^x8| 
2ix3i 
2|x3f 
2fx3| 
2ix4i 


3|x4| 
3|x4f 
3^x4f 
3|x5| 
4x5f 
4fx6f 


5x7 
5ix7i 
5*x7J 
5fx7| 
5fx7| 

6x8 


6-1  x8J 
6^x8^ 

7x9 
7i:x9|- 
7Jx9| 
7|x9| 


3^1^x31,  3x3         3f^x3|,  3x3 


3x3 


The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  is  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture. 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  Substitutes  for  the  Knife  forTritmning 

Photographs,  and  do  the  worli,  much  more  expeditiously  and  elegantly. 

They  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  ctit,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  at 
once.     For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

S  DelieSs!         EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PhUada. 
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BENJ.  FBEN0H  2c  CO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 
< l0^t0tt, ^ 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIG-TLANDBR    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  -WONDERFUL 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOR 

WORK.     FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


PORTRAITS,     g  Mm  ^tUM^       VIEWS. 

CAMERA    BOXES 

OF    SUPERIOK    QUALITY    AND    AT    VERY    LOW    PRICES. 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds,  Velvet  Passepartouts, 

Card  Stock,  Cheniicals, 

French  and  English  Glass,  Stereoscopes, 

B.  P.  C.  Glass,  Frames. 


M^gw  ^Mt^t^tt  ^Hto^ 


Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 
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AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By    LYMAN    G.    BIGELOW. 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edition,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new 
one  at  less  cost,  and  now  at  a  REDUCED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 
EEADING  MATTEE.  PHOTO.  ILLUSTEATIONS. 


I.   Introductory. 
II.  Artistic  Light. 

III.  Balance  of  Lines. 

IV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

V.  Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 
VI.    Composition,  Rules  and  Maxims. 
The  Studio. 

FormulcB  well  proved  and  used  by 
the  author  in  producing  the  work 
employed  to  illustrate  his  book.         j 
Printing  and  toning  for  mules.  \ 

Togetber  fvltli  a  plan   of 
€S^  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  capital 


VII 
VIII 


IX. 


1 .  Cloud  Portrait. 

2.  Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 

3.  Cabinet,  plain — boy  on  a  velocipede. 

4.  Promenade,  lady  [interior). 

5.  Promefiade,  lady  [moonlight). 

6.  Cabinet,  gentlefnan  [bust), 

7.  Cabinet,  lady  (f  length). 

8.  Cabinet,  lady  [bust). 

9.  Cabinet,  lady  (f  length). 

10.  Promenade,  group. 

1 1 .  Promenade,  group. 

12.  Promenade,  seaside. 

Mr  Bigelow's   Skyllglit.      - 
Instructions   for  producln§^  tlieni.'=®8l 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  PnbUsher,  912  &  914  Chestnat  St.,  PMaaa. 


STUDIES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS, 

FROM  THE  CELEBRATED  PAINTIISIGS  IN  THE  DRESDEN  GALLERIES, 

AT  VERY   LOW   PRICES. 

In  portfolios  of  25  and  50  sulijects.  25  subjects  at  $16.50,  $10.50,  $9,  $6,  $5,  and  $4. 
50  subjects,  6^  ''■9%,  at  $6.50.  Priced  according  to  binding  and  size.  Tbe  sizes  are  tbree, 
as  follows:  On  sUeet  6i4x9>4,  11x14,  and  18^x35^^. 

LIST  OF  PHOTOTYPE  SUBJECTS  SUPPLIED  IN  THE  POETFOLIOS  OF  50. 


Madonna. — Holbein. 

Ma-gdaXen.— Cor  regio. 

Magdalen.— -Bai/om'. 

The  Three  Sisters. — Paltna  Vecckio. 

Venus. — Palma  Vecchio. 

Expulsion  of  Hagar. —  Van  der  Werff. 

Madonna  and  Child. — Murillo. 

Christ  with  Wine  and  Bread. — Carlo 

Cecelia. —  Carlo  Dotci.  \^Dolci. 

The  Rain  of  Qo\d.—  Va>i  Dyck. 

Yrv^it-WC^.—Rembratidt. 

The  Magdalen. — Rotari. 

The  Vestal  Angelica. — Kauffman. 

Ledaand  the  Swan. — Michael  Angelo. 

The  Adultress. — Ho/niann. 

Cherubs . — RapJiael. 

Spinners. — Kurzbauer. 


Farmers  Quarreling. — Browwer. 
Cleopatra. —  Varotari. 
Madonna  San  Sisto. — Raphael. 
Madonna  della  Sedia. — Raphael. 
Birth  of  Christ. — Corregio. 
Marriage  at  Cana. — Paul  Veronese. 
Sleeping  Venus. —  Titian. 
Love  with  Dart — Raphael  Mengs. 
The  Players. — Carravagio. 
The  Playing  Children. —  Vogel. 
Charles  I.  of  England. —  Van  Dyck 
Queen  of  Charles  I.  of  England — Van 
Venus. — Gtiido  Reni.  \Dyck. 

The  Hermit  Reading  — Kotiincjc. 
The  Chocolate  Girl  — Liotard. 
Christ  and  the  Adultress. — Hofmann. 
Judgment  of  Paris. — Reubens. 


Dispute  of  Luther  with   Dr.  Eck. — 

Hub?ier. 
The  Play  Garden. — Reubens. 
Venus  (Head). —  Titian. 
Reclining  Venus. —  Titian. 
Daughter  of  Herodias. — Carlo  Dolci. 
Children  at  Play. — Lasch. 
Visit  to  the  Nurse. — Ritsher. 
Head  of  Sleeping  Venus. —  Titian. 
Golden  Age. — yulius  Hubner. 
Farmer  with  Child. — Browwer. 
Hunter's  Farewell. — Defregger. 
Reubens'  Daughter. — Reubens. 
Reubens'  Two  Sons. — Reubens. 
The  Dancers'  Rest. — Vautier. 
Ariadne. — Kaufman. 
Sibyl. — Kaufman. 


Tbe  portfolios  of  25  contain  a  selection  of  tbe  best. 

Address  all  orders  to 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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-^^^  EASTMAN'S 


GELATINO-BROMIDE  DRY  PLATES, 

RAPID,  UNIFORM,  AND   RELIABLE. 
AND   EASTMAN'S 

6ELATIN0-BR0MIDE  PELLICLE, 

MADE  IN  TWO  GRADES, 

The  J§^°RAPID=®a  and  the  fi^°INSTANTANEOUS."®a 

More  extensively  used  and  more  generally  preferred  than  any  in  the  Market, 


December  1st,  1881. 

Owing  to  Improved  Machinery  and  Increased  Facilities  for  manufacturing  them, 
the  prices  of  Eastman's  Gelatino-Bromide  Dry  Plates  have  been  reduced  as  follows: 


Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

3X^4X, 

.$0  65 

5     x6, 

$1  35 

6>^  X    Sy^,  $2  40 

14x17, 

.  $10  00 

4      x5, 

.    0  95 

5     x7, 

1  65 

8     X  10,       3  60 

17x20, 

.     17  50 

4:J4^5)4, 

.    1  00 

5^x7, 

1  75 

10     xl2,       5  20 

18x22, 

.     20  00 

A%^Q%, 

.    1  25 

5      x8, 

1  85 

11      xl4,       6  80 

20  X  24, 

24  00 

"We  have  just  completed  a  large  and  well-appointed  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  our 
Plates,  which  will  enable  us  to  furnish  them  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before.  Our 
patented  machinery  for  coating  plates  gives  us  an  immense  advantage  over  other  makers 
who  are  confined  to  the  old  methods. 

EASTMAN  DRY  PLATE  CO. 
E.  &   H.  T.  ANTHONY  &    CO.,{For  Sale  by  all  Dealers, } SOLE   AGENTS. 


THE  TROPICAL  DRY  PLATE. 

The  Most  Important  Discovery  yet  made  in  Dry  Plate  Photography. 

This  plate  can  be  washed  in  water  of  any  temperature,  even  boiling  hot,  without  frilling 
or  having  the  film  afi"ected  in  any  way.  By  washing  the  plate  in  hot  water,  after  fixing, 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  much  more  thoroughly  and  easily  eliminated. 

"When  fixed,  the  negative  can  be  dried  over  a  spirit  lamp  in  a  few  minutes. 

This  removes  the  only  remaining  difficulties  in  Dry  Plate  Photography,  and  makes 
them  available  in  THE  HOTTEST  CLIMATES. 

The  Tropical  Plates  are  unsurpassed  in  rapidity,  softness,  and  delicacy,  or  in  any 
desirable  quality. 

These  plates  are  now  being  made  for  us  by  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co. 

The  prices  are  as  follows : 


Size,3Xx4X,    .     . 

Per  doz. 

$0  80 

Size,     8  X  10,     . 

.     Per  doz.,  $4  50 

"     4      x5,       .     . 

1   15 

"     10x12,     . 

6  50 

"      4^X5;^,     .       . 

1  25 

"     11x14,     . 

8  50 

"    4Xx6;^,  .    . 

1  60 

"     14x17,     . 

12  00 

"    5     x7,       .     . 

2  15 

"     18x22,     . 

"         22  00 

"     5      x8. 

2  25 

"     20  x  24,     . 

.          "         28  00 

"    Q'A  ^Q/z,  .    . 

3  00 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


OUR  MAGAZINE! 

The  Eighteenth  Year  of  the  "Philadelphia  Photographer"  doses 

with  the  December  7iumber,  and  as  usual  at  this  season,  we  co7ne  to  our  readers  with 
thanks  for  their  patronage  and  hopes  for  a  renewal  of  their  subscriptions. 

The  advanced  position  which  we  have  maintained  for  our 'magazine  in  all 
these  years  should  be  an  ear7iest  to  its  patrons  of  the  help  it  will  be  to  them  in  the 
future. 

Its  circulation  is  far  the  largest  of  any,  though  other  magazines  in  the 
saine  line  are  offered  for  two-fifths  and  three-fifths  of  its  cost. 

Photographers  will  have  the  best,  and  therefore  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  continues  to  be  the  best  patronized. 

The  extra  money  we  get  we  always  divide  by  sectiring  the  best  home  and 
foreign  writers,  the  finest  engravings,  and  the  rarest  pictures  for  embellishment. 

W^e  make  the  thing  mutual,  a7id  give  to  our  readers  as  they  give  unto  us — 
always  liberally. 

Entertaining,  timely,  and  instructive  matter  pertaining  to  our  art  is 

always  given  iii  these  pages  ifi  fullest  detail  and  never  stinted. 

It  is  a  continuous  world's  exposition  of  what  transpires,  and  has  con- 
tinually in  view  the  advance  and  progress  and  growth  of  the  art,  its  votaries  and 
their  business  interests. 

Better  results  are  promised/t'r  the  future,  and  no  pains  or  expense  will  be 
spared  to  secure  all  needed,  and  to  prevent  all  not  needed  by  our  subscribers. 

Our  pictures  are  partly  printed  for  the  new  year,  and  include  the  work  oj 
Gilbert  &•  Bacon  (with  two  of  Osborne' s  foregrounds),  Philadelphia ;  eleven  studies 
{in  a  " Mosaic' '  group)  by  five  of  the  best  Paris  photographers ;  life  statuary,  by 
John  A.  Scholten,  St. Louis ;  D.  H.  Anderson,  New  York;  J.  H.  Lamson,  Portland, 
Me.;  J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago,  III.;  Henry  Rocher,  Chicago;  a  fine  Colorado  view; 
some  views,  etc.  ,fro7nforeig7i  lands — as  many  as  ca7i  be  crowded i7i — an  elegant  album. 

Photo-engravings,  studies  in  pose,  etc.,  will  be  profusely  scattered  through  the 
volu77ie,  and  everything  done  to  make  this  Magazine  so  good  you  cannot  afford 
TO  be  without  it. 

B@"  WONT  TOU  1  TTVTP'D'D  A  QT  HTTP  T  TQ!T  J  BY  GETTING  ONE 
PLEASE  TKT  TO  J  UN  uIlIjAioIj  U  U  II  LiiO  i  \  NEW  SUBSOEIBEE 

The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum ; 
$2.50  for  Six  Montins;  50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Premiums/^^  new  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
$1  per  year,  payable  in  any  of  our  publications.     No  premium  for  an  old  subscriber . 


NOTICE   TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription  price,  $5  per  year,  $2.50  I  ADVERTISING  sheets  are  bound 
for  six  months,  50  cents  per  copy,  post- ^  with  each  number  of  the  Magazine, 
paid.     Positively  in  advatice.  Advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  fol- 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  post-ofBce  or-   lowing  rates  : 
der,  or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of  One  Six         One 

Edward  L.  Wilson,   is   preferable   to  Month.  Months.   Year. 


The  attention  of  advertisers,  and 
those  having  galleries,  etc.,  for  sale, 
is  called  to  our  Specialties  pages. 
Terms,  $1  for  six  lines,  and  25  cents  for 
each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a 
line,  always  in  advance.  Duplicate 
insertions,  50  cents  less,  each. 

,                  /^,       ,        .                  T.          ^       T,                   «„««,.,„  ^„  ^„„„  „„  I      We  have  added  an  Exchange  Column 

bank-notes.     Clearly  give  your  Post-   One  Page $20.00  $110.00  $200.00 !  ^o   our  Magazine,  wherein  photogra- 

OflSce,  County,  and  State.                          Half    "    12.00  66.00  120.00 1  phers  having  articles  for  exchange  can 

Canada  subscribers  must  remit   24  '  Quarter  Page...    7.00  38.50  70.00  '  i^P^rt  advertisements  at  the  low  price 

J;.  ,    ,        „            ,  „„  „„  „„  ,„  „„   of  lo  cents  per  line,  or  fraction  of  a 

cents  extra,  to  prepay  postage.               ;  Eighth             ...     4.00  22.00  40.00   ];„£_  of  seye^  .^yords  to  a  line. 

Foreign  subscriptions  must  be  ac-   Cards,    6  lines  I      Operators    desiring    situations,    no 

companied  by  the  postage  in  addition.  1     or  less 2.00  11.00  20.00   charge. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Publisher  and  Proprietor,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.  Philada. 
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This  Favorite  Annual 

READY    FOR    DELIVERY, 

4®"  Tlie  effort  7ias  been  made  to  have  Mosaics,  for  1882,  better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
It  is  called  the  CSEAPJEST  PBOTOGHAPBIC  riTEMATUItE  IK  THE  WOMID. 

144  PAGES.— 50  CENTS;  CLOTH  COVER,  $1.00.-144  PAGES. 

Ttvo  thousand  copies  tvere  ordered  by  one  dealer  before  the  book  tvas  printed,  and  nearly 
three  tliousand  tvere  sold  before  it  came  from  the  binder. 


CONTENTS. 


A  Combination  Developing  Light  or  Dry  or  Wet-Plate 

Work.     Geo.  H.  Johnson. 
Aspiration  and  Realization.     W.  Curtis  Taylor. 
Can  Such  Things  Be.     E.  M.  Estabrooke. 
Negative  Retouching.     Barthold  Meyer. 
California  Photographs.     J.  Pitcher  Spooner. 
Some  Things  Worth  Knowing.     E.  D.  Ormsby. 
Hints  from  my  Practice.     Jno.  F.  Singhi. 
How  to  Make  Paper  Pliable.     J.  S.  Young. 
A  Few  Suggestions.     J.  B.  Leisenring. 
Old  Conundrums  Quite  Threadbare  but  Warranted  like 

Iron  to  Wear.     M.  L.  Daggett. 
Harmonious  Formulae.     Wm,  McComb. 
The  Class  of  Men  who  have  Chosen  Art  as  a  Profession. 

R.  M.  Wilson. 
Please  Be  More  Explicit,  Etc.     Inquirer. 
The  Humorous  Side.     H.  S.  Keller. 
Lessons  of  the  Convention.     M.  H.  Albee. 
Some  Causes  of  Failure  in  Working  Gelatin  Plates.     C. 
A  Word  to  Printers.     H.  A.  Webb.  [F.  Richardson. 

A  Dodge  or  Two.     W.  B.  Glines. 
Art  Makes  the  Artist.     W.  H.  Allen. 
How  to  Build  a  Portable  Gallery.     Jos.  Theiring. 
Gray  Vignettes  and  Emulsion  Plates.     E.  B.  Core. 
Preparing  Glass  for  Negatives.     C.  J.  Billinghurst. 
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WHAT  IS  SAID  BY  ITS  READERS: 


We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues. 
— MoNS.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Moniteur. 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  litera- 
ture will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the  work 
deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers  of  America 
E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer. — Dr.  H.  Vogel, 
Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitth. 

By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in 
America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas- 
terly handling  of  the  subject. — Dr.  E.  Horning,  Editor 
of  Photographic  Correspondez,  Vienna. 

Would  not  be  without  one  for  triple  the  price. — 
Emmerson  Goddard,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

It  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  the  photographic  art 
up  to  date. — H.  L.  Bliss,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to 
photography  I  have  seen. — J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland. 

Photographies  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.  We  are 
doing  our  best  to  push  it. — W.  Irving  Adams,  N.  Y. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  could 
hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  useful  and  prac- 
tical publication. — Anthony's  Bulletin,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art. — 
John  R.  CleiMONs,  Phila. 

I  have  inquiries  for  a  good  book  on  photography,  and 
I  think  yours  is  that  book. — John  Carbutt,  Phila. 

It  is  a  pity  you  can't  send  to  every  one  the  pages 
from  1  to  17;  all  would  be  sure  to  go  for  the  rest  of  it. 
J.  H.  Hallenbeck,  New  York. 
It  is  a  complete  library. — W.  D.  Gatchel,  Cinn. 
We  know  of  no  one  in  our  fraternity  more  capable  of 
compiling  such  a  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  photo- 
raphic   brotherhood  than   Mr.  Wilson. — J.   H.   Fitz- 
IBBON,  in  St.  Louis  Praetical  Photographer. 

It  demands  a  position  in  the  library  of  every  photog- 
rapher, and  this  position  it  will  assuredly  attain  as 
jjoon  as  its  merits  become  known. — Editor  Photographic 
'  Times  and  American  Photographer. 

Photographies  is  my  evening  companion,  and  with  it 
he  evenings  are  very  short.  It  is  just  what  I  have 
>een  wanting  for  a  long  time. — Well  tt.  Singhi,  Bing- 
lampton,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  good  work,  and  I  look  to  see  you  issue  a 
econd  edition  as  soon  as  it  has  had  time  to  commend 

Itself. — D.  Bachrach,  Jr.,  Bait.,  Md. 
!    I  consider  it  greatly  superior  to  anything  yet  pub- 
ished. — J.  B.  Leisenring,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

It  is  a  most  useful  book,  and  its  practical  teachings 
0  the  studious  photographer  contain  the  most  valuable 
nformation. — C.  D.  Mosher,  Chicago. 

Photographies  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  I 
rould  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  pho- 
Dgraphy  put  together.  The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  is 
riginal,  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. — 
J,  W.  Kilburn,  Littleton,  N.  H. 


I  hope  ^at  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that  his 
$i  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  commission 
off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  its 
price — a  benefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you  have 
played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photographic 
stage  for  us. — Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas. 

It  is  the  most  unique  aud  powerful  work  upon  the 
subject  I  have  ever  seen. — J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

The  book  of  photography.  It  is  worth  the  price  with 
compound  interest. — P.  Kellmer,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

I  have  read  Photographies  through,  and  am  fully 
satisfied  it  is  without  a  peer  in  photographic  literature. 
To  me  it  is  invaluable. — E.  P.  Hovey,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

My  friend  and  tutor,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
noble  book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 
giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in  their  library. — F.  M. 
Spencer,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested  $4.00 
for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in  this  case. — 
C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

A  short  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing 
your  new  book  Photographies.  As  a  result  I  watit  it, 
and  enclose  check  for  four  dollars. — Geo.  Pine,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

Of  all  the  photographic  literature  published,  this 
book  seems  the  very  best. — J.  P.  Spooner,  Stockton, 
Cal. 

I  am  very  much  delighted  with  it.  The  treatises  on 
dry-plates,  emulsions,  etc.  etc.,  are  all  very  minute  in 
detail. — J.  A.  Van  Drelzen,  Peoria,  111. 

I  think  the  Photographies  a  very  valuable  book,  one 
that  every  photographer  should  have. — K.  T.  Sheldon, 
West  Winsted,  Conn. 

It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  of.  Those 
who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  processes  had 
better  get  a  copy  and  work  with  pleasure.  Nothing 
like  it;  too  good  to  be  without. — Joseph  Theiring, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  worth  the  cost 
of  the  book,  and  in  looking  it  over  find  it  contains  an 
inestimable  amount  of  valuable  information  which 
would  not  be  found  out  in  a  lifetime  of  practice. — E. 
F.  Burchand,  Worthington,  Minn. 

Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt 
among  the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like 
ourselves  who  are  "out  of  the  world,"  so  to  speak. — 
J.  R.  Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

One  hundred  dollars  would  not  buy  mine  if  I  could 
not  get  another.  I  do  not  see  how  I  managed  so  long 
without  it. — Oscar  Cromwell,  Grizzly  Flat,  Col. 

Photograpihies  suits  me  better  than  any  similar  work 
I  have  come  across.  The  giving  of  the  experience  of 
different  workers  on  the  same  subject,  and  giving  it  in 
their  own  words,  being  an  especially  valuable  feature. 
— S.  B.  Hill,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Your  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out;  practical 
and  to  the  point,  and  no  nonsense. — Walt.  C.  North, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


"Will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 

iDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Author  and  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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Intensifier,  The. 

Ammonia  and  Mercury. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury. 

Ferrid  Cyanide. 

Iron  and  Acid. 

Perchloride  of  Iron. 

Permanganate  of  Potash. 

Pyrogallic  Acid. 

Schlippe's  Salts. 

Silver  and  Acid. 
Interior  Work. 
Kaolin,  Kectifying  Printing-Bath 

with.  5 

Landscape  Apparatus. 

Photography. 

Views,  Formula  for. 
Lantern  Slides  and  Enlargements. 
Leaking  of  the  Glass  Studio. 
Lens  or  Objective,  The. 
Lenses,   Angle   of    View    Possible 
with. 

Choice  of. 

Forms  of. 
Light  and  Accessories. 

and  Shade,  or  Chiaro-Oscuro. 

Reflected. 
Lighting,  Rembrandt's  Style  of. 
"  Lightning  "  Processes. 
Linen,  Printing  on. 
Lubricating  the  Prints. 
Managing  the  Model. 
Manipulations,  The. 
Manipulatory  Miseries. 
Marbled  Appearance  of  the  Paper. 

Red  Lines  on  Prints. 
Mealiness  in  Prints. 
Measles  or  Mottles  on  Prints. 
Measuring,  Metrical. 
Medallion  Printing. 
"  Megatypes." 
Metallic  Spots  in  Prints. 
Model,  Study  the. 
Mounting  and  Finishing. 

Paste. 

without  Cockling. 
Nature,  Study. 

Negative,  A  Generally  Wretched. 
Negatives,  Black  and  White. 

Defects  in. 

"  Doctoring  "  for  Printing. 

for  Solar  Printing. 

Preserving  of. 

Printing  Dense. 

Printing  Weak. 

Removing  Stains  from. 
Network,  Formation  on  the  Film  of. 
Objective  or  Lens,  The. 
Objects,  Distances  of. 
Only  Lines  in  Negatives. 
Opaque  for  Negatives,  Gihon's. 
Outside  Photography. 

Chemistry  of. 

Work,  Art  Principles  in. 

Work,  Clouds  in. 

Work,  Exposure. 

Work,  Keeping  Plates  for. 

Work,  Tent  for. 
Over-Exposure  of  Bromo-Gelatine 

Plates. 
Paper,  Cockling  of  the. 

Drying  the. 

Expansion  and  Contraction  of. 

Fuming  the. 

Keeping  White  the. 


Marbled  Appearance  of  the. 

Sensitizing  the. 

Woolliness  of  the. 
Perspective. 

Photography,  Landscape. 
Phototypes,  Basis  for. 

Exposure  of  the  Negatives  for. 

HUsnik's     Substratum    for    the 
Plates  for. 

Inking  the  Films  for  Printing. 
Plain  Paper,  Printing  on. 
Platinotypes,  Sensitizing  the  Paper 
for. 

Cleaning  and  Washing. 

Development  of. 

Exposure  of  the  Paper. 
Porcelain,  Printing  on. 
Posing,  Suggestions  about. 
Preserving  Negatives. 
Printing,  Art  in. 

by  the  Solar  Camera. 

Dense  Negatives. 

Development  Process  of. 

Flat  Negatives. 

Medallions. 

on  Albumen  Paper. 

on  Various  Surfaces. 

Stereoscopic  Views. 

Temperature  in. 

Vignettes. 

Weak  Negatives. 
Printing-Bath,  The. 

Decolorizing  the. 

Strengthening  the. 
Printing-Room,  The. 
Prints,  Acidifying  the. 

Blistering  of  the. 

Burnishing  the. 

Defectively  Toned. 

Drying  the. 

Encaustic  Paste  for. 

Fading  of  the. 

Fixing. 

Glace. 

Imperfect  Washing  of  the. 

Lubricating. 

Measled  or  Mottled. 

Metallic  Spots  in. 

Refuse  to  Tone. 

"  Spotting  "  the. 

Touching  Out. 

Treatment  with  Alum  of  the. 

Trimming. 

Warm-Water  Washing  of. 

Washing  in  "  Lead  Water." 

Washing  the. 

With  Red  Marbled  Lines. 

Yellowness  of  the. 
Productions  of  Photography,  The. 
Public,  Relation  of  the  Photogra- 
pher to  the. 
Pure  Whites  in  Prints. 
Quick-Acting  Processes. 
Red  Patches  on  Prints. 
Reducing  Process  for  Solar  Nega- 
tives. 
Reinforcing  the  Negatives. 
Rembrandt's  Style  of  Lighting. 
Removing  Stains  from  Negatives. 
Retouching  Bromo-Gelatine  Plates. 

Process,  Solar  Negative. 

the  Negatives. 
Reversing  the  Negative,  Apparatus 
Robinson's  Print  Trimmer.        [for 
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Screens  and  Curtains. 
Sensitizing  Paper  for  Platinotypes 

the  Paper. 

the  Plate. 
Shortening  the  Exposure. 
Silver  Iodide,  to  make. 

Saving,  Method  of. 

Solutions,  Volumetric  Test  of. 
Sky  and  Clouds,  The. 
Softness  in  Lighting. 
Solar  Camera  Printing. 

By  Artificial  Light. 

Camera  Printing  Negatives,  re- 
touching. 

Negative  Reducing  Process. 

Retouching  Process. 
Stains  from  Negatives,  Removing. 

on  the   Hands. 
Stereoscopic  Views,  Printing. 

Negatives  Preparing. 
"Stop,"  Use  of  the. 
Streaks  and  Stains  in  Negatives. 
Strengthening   Gelatine  Emulsion 
Plates. 

the  Printing-Bath. 
Studio,  the  Glass. 

Construction  of  the. 

Curtains. 

How  to  Build  a. 

Leaking  of  the  Glass. 

with  Curved  Light. 

Working  Plans  for  Construction. 
Subject,  Choice  of. 

Treatment  of. 
Table   for   Converting    Centigrade 

into  Fahrenheit. 

for  Converting  Cubic  Centimetres! 
into  Ounces,  etc. 

for  Converting  Metrical  to  Troy; 

Millimetres  into  Inches,  etc. 
Temperature  in  Printing. 
Tent,  The  Dark. 
Testing  of  Silver  Solutions. 
Toning  the  Prints. 

Bath,  Treatment  of  the  Gold. 

Defective. 

Solutions. 
Touching  out  Prints. 
Transfers,  Collodion,  lodizers  for.  ■ 

Coloring. 

Developer  for. 

Fixing. 

Gelatine  Paper  for. 

Printing. 
Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatine. 

for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  make 
Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Varnishes  and  Varnishing. 
Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room. 
Views  of  Interiors. 

Collodion  for. 

Exposure  for. 

Figures  in. 

Light  for. 

Selection  of. 
Vignette  Printing. 

Paper,  Waymouth's. 

Printing  Attachment,  Singhi's. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth.  [»' 

AVaymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  l'^' 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
Woolliness  of  the  Paper  Surface. 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 

AND  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDI 

(OVEF 
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WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS 


' "  Those  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  only  as  a  photographic  writer, 
will  be  pleased,  when  reading  these  two  volumes,  to  find  him  equally  at  home  in  his  eye-photograph 
descriptions,  which  are  full  of  humor,  accurate  description,  instruction,  and  entertainment.  Next 
to  making  these  journeys  yourself,  is  reading  the  eloquent  collections  of  an  eye-witness,  as  found 
in  these  two  grand  books  of  travel.     They  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young." — Press. 

These  descriptions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lantern  Exhibitor  and  Lecturer.  They 
help  you  choose  slides.  They  tell  you  what  facts  and  figures  the  public  want  to  know  about  the 
places  and  things  you  exhibit.  The  contents  are  divided  into  JOURNEYS  or  selections  as  per 
list  below : 


VOLUME  I.  306  PAGES, 

Contains  NINE  Journeys: 

A — France  and  STvitzerland. 

B — Belgium,      Germany,      Austria, 

Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
C — Italy — Lakes,     Cities,     and    the 

Italian  Art  Galleries. 
D — Holland,      Denmark,      Nor^way, 

Sweden,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
E — Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey, 

Greece,  and  India. 
F — England,  Scotland,  and  United 

States  of  America. 
G — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
H — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
I — The  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

IN  AIL,  OVER  900  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


VOLUME  n.  331  PAGES, 

Contains  TWEIVE  Journeys: 

J — Germany  and  Russia. 

K — Belgium  and  Austria. 

L — France — Cities  and  Provinces. 

M— Spain  and  Portugal. 

N— S-witzerland— The    Four  Alpine 

Routes. 
O— Italy,  Ischia,  and  Sicily. 
P — Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Q — Palestine  and  India. 
R — Scotland — Cities  and  Ruins. 
S — Ireland. 
T— England— Cities,  Museums,  and 

Ruins. 
U — United  States  of  America. 

IN  All,  1073  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


yiyflwnwiHfi  typTTn-a  boutk-AHOUHU  -THB  wnm-Ti 


Per  sale      EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  PubUsher,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


by  All  Dealers. 


SEND  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  monthly  Magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  superior  merit.  |5.(K)  a  year ; 
$2.50  for  six  months. 

Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of 
success  is  a  sufKcient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to 
the  practical,  working,  growing  photographer.  Do  not 
go  without  its  valuable  help. 


WILSON'S  FHOTOGBAPHICS 

THE   NEWEST  AND   MOST   COMPLETE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  LESSON-BOOK. 

Covers  Every  Department. 

352  Pages.    Finely  Illustrated.    Only  $4.00. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER. 

By  C.  W.  Heakn.     Price,  |2.50.     Second 
edition  now  ready. 

This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into 
all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver  printing, 
and  \%full  of  good. 


WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

By  Edward  L.  "Wilson.     In  Two  Vols. 
Price,  $2.00  per  vol. 

For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts 
in  entertaining  style  of  about  2000  places  and  things, 
including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 


PHOTOGEAPHEES' 
POCKET  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.     Price,  $1.50. 

For  the  dark-room.     It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other 
book.     Full  of  formula — short,  practical,  and  plain. 


BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Price  reduced  to  $4.00. 

For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats  his  "  Album  of  Lighting 
and  posing."  Superb  I  With  twelve  photographs  and 
instructions. 


AMERICAN  CARBON  MANUAL. 

Price,  $2.00. 

For  those  who  want  to  try  the  Carbon  printing  pro- 
cess, this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 


BURNET'S  HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 

Price,  $3.50. 

All  should  study  it.  A  splendid  work,  largely  illus- 
trated, giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  po- 
sing. 


THE  FERROTYPER'S  GUIDE. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Cheap  and  complete.     For  the  Ferrotyper,  this  is  the 
only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 


STUDIES  IN  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

By  0.  W.  Heakn.     Price,  $3.50. 

Embellished  with  six  fiiie  cabinet  and  promenade 
portrait  studies. 


PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  H.  P.  EoBiNSON.     For  the  Art  Photog- 
rapher.   Cloth,  $1.50.    Paper  cover,  $1.00. 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE. 

By  John  L.  Gihon.     Cloth  hound,  $1.50. 

The  newest  and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1882. 

Cloth  bound,  $1.00  ;  paper  cover, 
50  cts.  Back  vols,  same  price. 
Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PMlada. 
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^cTHE  SCOVILDN- 

PORTABLE  DRY-PLATE  OUTFITS 

FOR  AMATEURS. 


NE   PLUS   ULTRA 

APPARATUS  OUTFITS. 


ALL  ARTICLES  OF  WHICH  ARE  WARRANTED 
Old  Style  Equipment.  ACCURATE  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 


OUTFIT  A,  price  $10,00,  comprises  A  VIEW  CAMERA  with  rubber  bellows  and  rigid  platform, 
for  making  4x5  inch  pictures,  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  Folding  Tripod; 
1  "Waterbury "  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  B,  price  $12.00,  comprises  A  VIEAV  CAMERA.  Same  style  as  A  Camera.  For  taking  5x8 
inch  pictures,  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  Folding  Tripod;  1  "Waterbury" 
Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  C,  price  $18.60,  comprises  A  VIEW  CAMERA  for  making  5x8  inch  pictures.  This 
Camera  is  so  constructed  so  as  to  make  either  a  Cabinet  Picture  on  the  full  size  of  the  plate 
(5x8  inches),  or  by  substituting  the  extra  front  (supplied  with  the  outfit)  and  using  the  pair  of 
lenses  of  shorter  focus,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  taking  stereoscopic  negatives ;  also  by  the 
same  arrangement  two  small  pictures,  4x5  inches  each,  of  dissimilar  objects  can  be  made  on 
the  one  plate.  Included  in  this  outfit  are  also  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Large 
"  Waterbury "  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens ;  1  Pair  "  Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Matched 
Stereoscopic  Lenses;  1  Folding  Tripod;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  D,  price  $13.50,  comprises  1  VIEW  CAMERA  for  making  6i  x  8i  inch  pictures,  with  1 
Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  "Waterbury"  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1 
Folding  Tripod ;  1  Carrying  Case. 

EQUIPMENT  A-A,  consisting  of  APPARATUS  OUTFIT  A,  with  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth;  1  dozen 
4x5  Dry  Plates;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby  Lantern.     Complete  for  field  service.     Price,  $12.25. 

EQUIPMENT  B-B,  consisting  of  APPARATUS  OUTFIT  B,  with  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth;  1  dozen 
5x8  Dry  Plates;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby  Lantern.     Complete  for  field  service.     Price,  $15.00. 

EQUIPMENT  C-C,  consisting  of  APPARATUS  OUTFIT  C,  with  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth;  1  dozen 
5x8  Dry  Plates;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby  Lantern.     Complete  for  field  service.     Price,  $21.50. 


I 


SCOVILL'S  PURE  CHEMICALS  AND  ACCESSORIES, 

FOR  MAKING  NEGATIVES. 

We  offer  for  use  with  N.  P.  U.  Outfit  "A,"  or  A.  0.  Co.  Outfit  202,  the  following  goods  packed  securely 
in  a  wooden  case:  2  4x5  Japanned  Pans;  1  4  oz.  Graduate;  1  set  5  inch  Japanned  Scales 
and  Weights ;  1  oz.  Bromide  of  Ammonium ;  1  lb.  Neutral  Oxalate  of  Potash  ;  1ft).  Protosulphate  of 
Iron ;  1  ft}.  Hyposulphate  of  Soda ;  1  lb.  Alum  ;  1  oz.  Sulphuric  Acid ;  1  bottle  Keystone  Varnish  ;  1 
doz.  4x5  Keystone  Dry  Plates;  1  Scovill  Note  Book;  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby 
Lantern.    Price,  complete,  $6,50. 

For  use  with  N.  P.  U.  Outfits  "  B  "  and  "  C,"  and  A.  0.  Co.  Outfit  203,  we  supply  the  same  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  the  substitution  of  5  x  8  Pans  and  Plates  for  the  4x5  size.  Price, 
complete,  $7.50. 

S.  P.  C.  FEERO-PRUSSIATE  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing  and  Mounting  4x5  Blue  Print  Pictures- 
14x5  Printing  Frame ;  1  4i  x  5i  S.  P.  C.  Vulcanite  Pan ;  3  doz.  4x5  S.  P.  C.  Ferro-Prussiate 
Paper;  2  doz.  sheets  6^x8^  Card  Board;  1  Glass  Form  (for  trimming  prints);  1  Robinson's 
Straight  Trimmer ;  1  Half-pint  Jar  Parlor  Paste ;  1  One-inch  Paste  Brush.  Price,  complete 
$2.80.     Securely  packed  in  a  paper  box. 
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S.  p.  C.  FERRO-PRTJSSIATE  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing  and  Mounting  5  x'8  Blue  Print  Pictures. 

This  Outfit  is  like  the  one  above,  but  with  Printing  Frame,  Vulcanite  Tray,  Ferro-Prussiate 
Paper,  and  Card  Board  adapted  to  5  x  8  Pictures.  Price,  complete,  $3.50.  Securely  packed 
in  a  paper  box. 

S.  P.  C.  SENSITIZED  ALBUMEN  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing,  Toning,  Fixing,  and  Mounting 
4x5  Pictures.  14x5  Printing  Frame  ;  1  5  x  7  Porcelain  Pan,  Deep  ;  1  5i  x  4J  S.  P.  0.  Vulcanite 
Tray;  2  doz.  5x8  S.  P.  C.  Sensitized  Albumen  Paper;  1  bottle  French  Azotate  (for  toning);  1 
bottle  Chlor.  Gold,  7^  grs.  (for  toning):  1  2  oz.  Graduate;  1ft).  Hyposulphate  of  Soda;  2  doz. 
sheets  6i  x  8^  Card  Board  with  Gilt  Form ;  1  Half-pint  Jar  Parlor  Paste;  1  1^  inch  Bristle  Brush  ; 
1  Glass  Form  (for  trimming  prints) ;  1  Robinson's  Straight  Trimmer.  Price,  complete,  $4.75. 
Securely  packed  in  a  paper  box. 

S.  P.  C.  SENSITIZED  ALBUMEN  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing,  Toning,  Fixing,  and  Mounting 
5x8  Pictures.  This  Outfit  is  like  the  one  above,  but  with  Printing  Frame,  Vulcanite  Tray, 
Sensitized  Paper,  and  Card  Board  adapted  for  5x8  Pictures.  Price,  complete,  $6.00.  Securely 
packed  in  a  paper  box. 

EQUIPMENT  A-A-A.  Complete  in  every  requisite  for  making  the  highest-class  pictures.  Consisting 
of  Apparatus  Outfit  A,  $10.00  ;  also,  1  Chemical  Outfit  4  x  5,  $6.50 ;  1  Sensitized  Outfit  4x5,  $4.75. 
Price,  $20.50. 

EQUIPMENT  B-B-B.  Complete  in  every  requisite  for  making  the  highest-class  pictures.  Consisting 
of  Apparatus  Outfit  B,  $12.00 ;  also,  1  Chemical  Outfit  5x8,  $7.50 ;  1  Sensitized  Outfit  5x8,  $6.00. 
Price,  $25.00. 

EQUIPMENT  C-C-C.  Complete  in  every  requisite  for  making  the  highest-class  pictures.  Consisting 
of  Apparatus  Outfit  C,  $18.50;  also,  1  Chemical  Outfit  5x8,  $7.50;  1  Sensitized  Outfit  5x8,  $6.00. 
Price,  $31.50. 

OUR  NEW  PATENTED  DOTIBLE  DRY-PLATE  HOLDERS 

are  the  best  made,  and  answer  the  demand  in  Dry-Plate  Work  for  something  that  will  exclude  all 
light.  Prices  of  Extra  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holders  are  as  follows:  4x5  Holders  for  two  Plates, 
each,  $2.00;  5x8  Holders  for  two  Plates,  each,  $2.75;  6* x  8i  Holders  for  two  Plates,  each,  $4.25. 
Dry  Plates,  4x5,  per  dozen,  $0.95;  5x8,  $1.80;  6ix8i,  $2.40. 

EXTRA  CHEMICALS   SUPPLIED  AT  PREVAILING  PRICES. 


NEGATIVE  BOXES. 

4  x5   Price,  each,  $0  75 

5  x8   "         "         1  00 

6ix8i "         "         1  10 


SCOVILL   OXALATE  BOTTLE. 

Pint Price,  each,  $0  60 

Quart "         "         0  75 

Two  Quarts "         "         1  00 

Gallon "         "         1  25 


Seovill  Focusing  Glass,  $0.75;  C.  C.  H.  Focusing  Glass,  $4.00;  Negative  Washing  Boxes,  $3.00. 


American  Optical  Company's  Apparatus  Outfits. 

This  Apparatus  is  manufactured  in  New  York  City  under  our  immediate  personal  supervision;  and, 
as  we  employ  only  highly  skilled  workmen,  and  use  nothing  but  the  choicest  selected  materials,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  products  of  our  factory  are  unequalled  in  durability,  excellence  of  work- 
manship, and  style  of  finish.  This  fact  is  now  freely  conceded  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Australia,  and  South  America. 

OUTFIT  No.  202,  price  $27.00,  consists  of  A  MAHOGANY  POLISHED  CAMERA  for  taking 
pictures  4x5  inches,  with  Folding  Bellows  Body,  single  swing,  hinged  bed,  and  brass  guides. 
It  has  a  shifting  front  for  adjusting  the  sky  and  foreground,  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate 
Holder;  also,  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case;  1  Seovill  Extension  Tripod. 

OUTFIT  No.  203,  price  $41.00,  consists  of  A  FOLDING  MAHOGANY  CAMERA,  fully  described 
in  the  American  Optical  Company's  Catalogue,  and  well  known  as  the  '76  Camera.  It  is  adapted 
for  taking  5x8  inch  pictures,  and  also  for  Stereoscopic  Views,  together  with  1  Patent  Double 
Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case;  1  Seovill  Extension  Tripod. 

OUTFIT  No.  204,  price  $50.00,  consists  of  A  FOLDING  MAHOGANY  CAMERA  of  finest  style 
and  finish  for  taking  6^x8J  inch  pictures,  with  1  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder,  with  1  Canvas 
Carrying  Case;   1  Seovill  Extension  Tripod. 

Cameras  for  Photo-Micrography,  Artist  or  Detective  Cameras,  and  Pocket  Cameras,  made 
to  order.  ,^-FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.     " 


^-  ^^%l?n.^^^=""'     SCOVILL  IFG.  GO,.  419  &  421  Broom  Street,  Hew  Yortj 
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WIDE-ANGLE  VIEW  LENSES, 


PATENTED  MAY  21st,   1882. 


These  Lenses  are  absolutely  rectilinear;  they  embrace  an  agle  of  fully  100  degrees, 
and  are  the  most  rapid  wide-angle  Lenses  made.  We  recommend  them  for  use  with  the 
foregoing  outfits. 

PRICE  OP  MORRISON'S  WIDE-ANGLE  LENSES. 

Price. 

No.  1,  ^  diameter  of  Lens,  4      x4  inch  Plates,  3     inch  Equiv.  Focus,  each,  .  .  $25  00 

No.  2,   1           »           »               4x5           »              3>^         »            »                .)  .  .  25  00 

No.  3,   1           »          n              4^  X  7)4       n              4:%         »            »                »  .  .  25  00 

No.  4,   1           ))           »               5x8           »              5X         »            »                »  .  .  25  00 


MORRISON'S  RAPID  STEREOSCOPIC  LENSES, 

FOB  INSTANTANEOUS  VIEWS   OR  LAWN  GBOUPS, 

Are  entirely  different  in  many  particulars  from  any  other  Lenses  in  the  market.  They 
are  6  inches  focus  and  1]-  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  course  can  be  obtained  in  matched 
pairs  if  desired.  By  using  a  set  of  diaphragms  provided,  they  are  adapted  for  making 
5x8  views. 

A  novel  and  ingenious  instantaneous  drop  is  also  provided,  passing  through  the  brass 
work,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  central  stop,  by  which  ahsolidely  instanta7ieous  views,  4x5 
inches,  may  be  made,  sharp  all  over  to  the  very  edges,  without  being  diaphragmed  down. 

PEICE, each,  $40  00. 


"Peerless"  Quick  Acting  Stereoscopic  Lenses, 

FOB  POBTBAITUBE   OB  VIEWS. 

We  can  also  furnish  the  following,  either  single  or  in  pairs  : 

The  Lenses  are  especially  designed  for  Stereoscopic  Photography,  and  are  so  constructed 
that  they  will  work  well  for  interiors  or  exteriors. 

They  are  particularly  adapted  for  instantaneous  work. 
Diameter  of  Lenses,  \h  inch;  focal  length,  8 J  inches. 

By  removing  the  back  lens  and  substituting  the  front  combination,  a  focal  length  of 
Sj-  inches  is  obtained. 

They  are  supplied  with  six  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  Morocco  Case. 

Price,  per  pair, $25  00. 

Imitation  Dallmej^er  Lenses  for  Landscapes.     Price,  per  pair,     .     .       17  00. 
ALL  STYLES   OF  LENSES   TO   OKDEK. 


BOOKS    FOR   THE    AMATEUR.     • 

HOW  TO  MAKE  PICTURES.  By  Henry  Clay  Price.  Cloth  bound,  75  cts. ;  paper  cover,  50 
cts.    Contains  the  very  A,  B,  C,  of  Photography,  in  complete  and  attractive  lessons  ;  also, 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AMATEUR.  By  J.  Traill  Taylor.  Price,  cloth  bound,  75  cts. ; 
illuminated  covers,  50  cts.  A  Book  of  Keference  for  the  Young  Photographer,  either 
professional  or  amateur. 
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The  ScomL  Improved  Dry-Plate  Lantern 

FOR  THE   DARK-ROOM. 


Since  the  introduction  of  Gelatine  Dry  Plates  they  have  been  vastly  improved,  and  the  special 
apparatus  or  appliances  made  to  use  v^'ith  them  have  also  undergone  changes  for  the  better. 

The  Dry-Plate  Lantern  but  a  short  time  ago  devised  and  introduced  by  us,  which  has  met  vv^ith 
a  large  sale,  is  now  to  be  set  aside,  and  we  shall  make  and  sell  the  improved  one  illustrated  here, 
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which  has  greater  illuminating  power,  a  hinged  top,  and  is  in  several  respects  vastly  improved 
over  the  old  pattern. 

The  glass  is  easily  lifted  out,  a  decided  advantage  when  cleaning  it,  and  if  desired  a  white 
globe  may  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  ruby  one.  Lamp  oil  will  be  used  instead  of  kerosene, 
and  thus  a  disagreeable  odor  and  much  smoke  be  done  away  with. 

The  improved  Lantern  is  safer  than  many  others  because  of  its  height  and  vent,  which  remove 
the  liability  to  overheating.  The  wire  guard  is  made  strong  enough  to  protect  the  ruby  globe,  and 
it  does  not  stop  off  the  light  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

By  patented  devices  the  top  vent  and  the  lower  draft  holes  are  so  constructed  that  no  white 
rays  can  escape  through  them,  and  thus  the  Lantern  is  perfected  for  use  in  the  dark-room. 

SOME  POINTS  ABOUT  THE  IMPROVED  LANTERN. 


It  is  readily  extinguished. 
It  is  not  liable  to  crack  the  glasses. 
It  requires  less  than  ordinary  care  to  keep  clean. 
It  is  simple  and  easily  understood. 
It  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
It  wants  no  skill,  care,  or  attention  in  use. 
It  gives  at  all  times  a  symmetrical  flame  of 
maximum  size. 


It  requires  only  to  be  kept  in  oil. 

It  maintains  a  full  and  brilliant  flame  as  long 

as  the  oil  lasts. 
It  is  easy  to  wick. 
It  is  conveniently  lighted. 
It  is  provided  with  guards  to  prevent  breakage 

of  the  glass. 


For  sale  by  Photographic  Stock-Dealers,  and  the 

SOOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 


419  &  421  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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ATWOOD'S  PATENT  EETEESIBLE 


PRINTING 


FRAME, 


This  Frame  is  square,  and  just  as  it  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  made  with 
double  corners,  and  in  utility  combines  the  action  of  the  regular  and  the  lengthwise  Printing  Frames. 
The  back  also  is  square,  with  small  blocks  cut  out  to  fit  the  comers,  thus  allowing  the  back  to  be 
placed  upon  the  negative  so  that  the  springs  and  hinges  will  extend  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise 
of  the  subject.     The  advantage  of  this  action  will  easily  be  perceived. 

Suppose  the  negative  of  a  standing  figure  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Atwood  Frame  and  the 
back  put  in  with  the  springs  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  subject.  Either  half  of  the  backboard  can 
be  opened  and  thrown  over  on  the  other,  in  this  manner  allowing  such  an  examination  of  the  print 
as  to  show  a  view  from  the  head  to  the  foot. 

Again,  in  printing  from  a  group  negative  the  back  of  the  Atwood  Frame  can  be  placed  to  open 
crosswise  of  the  negative,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  when  examining  the  print  of  seeing  all  the  faces. 

In  printing  a  landscape  where  cloud  negatives  are  used,  and  the  back  has  been  set  in  the  manner 
just  described,  it  is  possible  to  contrast  the  sky  with  the  other  features  of  the  view  on  the  print. 

There  is  no  reason  why  prints  from  two  5x8  negatives  of  different  subjects  may  not  be  made  at 
one  time  in  an  8x10  Atwood  Frame.  Other  good  uses  will  be  apparent,  and  we  need  not 
enumerate  them.  The  back  can  be  made  to  open  two-thirds  instead  of  at  the  centre  where  so 
desired  and  ordered. 


PRICE     LIST 


ATWOOD  PATENT  REVERSIBLE  PRINTING  FRAMES. 


Size  for  1  -2  negatives,  each, 

4x    4 

»                » 

SxlO 

»                » 

»      10x12 

»                » 

..      11x14 

»                » 

»      13x16 

»                » 

iO  75 

90 

1  20 

1  60 

2  75 

3  50 


Supplied  by  Photographic  StocJc- Dealers ,  and 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

419  and  421  Broome  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

2 


W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 
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GIHON'S 

CUT-OUTS 

An  Entirely  New  Variety  for 

PRiNTffle  Medallion  Pictures. 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean 
cut,  most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the 
purpose.  Each  package  contains  30  Cut-Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for 
five  dififerently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

Price,  $1.00  per  Package.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly, 
by  addressing  the  manufacturer.      No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
^^"ISo  printer  should  attempt  to  make  Medallion  Pictures  without  them. 

They  Have  no  Equal  for  Quality. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  Stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included.  The  recent  packages  are  composed  of  an  entirely  new  variety  and  of  a 
new  paper.     TRY  THEM. 

Promenade  Size  now  Eeady.        Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen. 


GIHON'S  OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Obscuring  the  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Betouching  Nega- 
tives, Faulty  Skies  in  Landscapes,  Coating  the  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera  Boxes, 
Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  answering  all  the  Bequirements  of  the  Intelligent  Photographer  in  the  Production 

of  Artistic  Besults  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

IT  IS  APPMED  WITH  A  BRUSH,  DRIES  Q,IJICKIiY  AND  STICKS. 


CUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00.         OPAQUE,  SO  Cents. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


Address  all  orders  to 

SOOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York 
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31,3018  F.  MAGEE  &  ^^ 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PURE 


Photographic  Chemicals, 

108  Jlorth  flflh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

JS^The  Standard  Quality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  make,  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 


-rt^STOCKDBALERS   ONLY  SUPPLIED.- 


REFINERS  of  COLD  and  SILVER  WASTE 

Waste  sent  through  Stockdealers  will  receive  prompt  attention.' 


AN  OLD  ESTABLISHMENT  WITH  A 

NEW  BRAND  OF  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 


k 


OLEMONS'  BRANB  OP 

ALBUMEN  "">  mn  SURFACE,  SALTED, 

PA  PER  S. 

Our  "Extra  Brilliant"  Albumen  Papers,  Pearl,  White  and  Pink,  also  our  Matt 
Surface  (Salted)  Papers,  can  now  be  had  at 

$35.00  per  Ream ;  90  cts.  per  Dozen ;  10  cts.  extra  per  mail. 

Send  in  your  orders  at  once.     Address 

JOHN  R.  OLEMONS,  915  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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J.  C.  SOMERVILLE, 


WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  COMPLETE 

OUTFITS 


AND  KEEP 


American  Optical  Co/s  Apparatus  Only. 

DRY-PLATE    OUTFITS   $10.00   TO    $41.50. 


BEE6E,  CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S,  AND  EASTMAN'S  DRT-PLATES. 

Five  per  cent,  off  on  all  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


No.    1009    OLIVE    STREET,    ST.    LOUIS. 


THE  BEST  IN  MARKET/ 


THE    PEERLESS 


AliwM^a  P®i«f 


® 


DOUBLE  OR  SINGLE, 

\VHITE,  PINK,  AND   PEARL, 

ON    RIVES. 

You  can  get  any  tone  you  wish  by  using  the  PEERLESS. 
Try  it  and  he  convinced. 

AMERICAN  ALBUMEN  PAPER  CO., 

D.  HOVEY,  President.  "Pr^nTTTT'Q'TTIP'D      TVT     "ST 

A.  M.  BROWW,  Sec'y  and  Manager.  XVW^JUCjO  1  HlJCV,    IN .     1  . 
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-tf^^AA^E   INVITE   ORDERS   FOR-t-^^- 

OUR  NEW  BRAND  OF  DRT  PLATES, 

"THE  MOUND  CITY." 

Knowing  them  to  be  equal  to  any,  and  far  superior  to  many  brands  now  on  the 
market. 

We  claim  for  them,  UNIFORMITY,  RELIABILITY,  and  a  degree  of 
SENSITIVENESS  about  ten  times  greater  than  wet  plates. 

We  warrant  them,  and  where  defects  occur,  clearly  the  fault  of  the  plate,  will  duplicate 
the  order  at  no  cost  to  the  consumer. 

For  sale  at  the  reduced  list.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  direct  to  us. 

With  a  new  and  carefully  selected  stock  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MERCHANDISE, 

FRAMES,  CHROMOS,  MOULDINGS, 

ALBUMS,  AND  FANCY  GOODS, 

BOUGHT  FOJt  CASH,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  buyers  unusual  inducements. 

Send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  the  LARGEST  and 
most  COMPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LIST  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

H.    A.    HYATT, 

411  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Such  has  been  the  growing  demand  for  Keystone  Dry  Plates  that  three  times  have  the 
facilities  for  their  manufacture  been  increased.  But,  notwithstanding  the  great  call  for 
them,  we  have  now  come  to  a  position  where  we  can  fill  orders  with  promptitude  and  supply 
the  great  demand.  The  fine  quality  of  these  Plates  is  now  so  thoroughly  recognized  that 
we  forbear  to  publish  any  of  the  testimonials  that  have  come  in  by  reams. 

The  Keystone  Plates  have  been  worked  this  season  under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
without  frilling. 

CARBUTT'S  KEYSTONE  "A"  "B"  and  "JOB" 

GELATINE  DRY  PLATES 

Were  aivarded  the  MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY  by  the 
A3IERICAN  INSTITUTE  for  Prints  from 

"KEYSTONE  GELATINE  BROMIDE  DET  PLATES." 


PRICE— PER  DOZEN. 


31^x41^  inches, $0  80 

4     x5  "         115 

4:l{TLBy2        "         135 

4:liTLG%  "  1    60 


5     X.7      Inclies, $3  10 

5x8  "  3  35 

6^x8J^        "         3  00 

8  X 10  •'         4  50 

10  xia         "         6  50 

Pull  directions  for  use  accompany  each  package  of  these  plates, 


11x14   Indies,  $8  50 


14x17 

<« 

13  00 

18  x33 

« 

33  00 

30x34 

« 

38  00 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Trade  Agents,  419  &  421  Broome  St.,  N.T. 
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OPTICAL  LANTERNS 

AND 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 


Nearly  twenty  years'  experience  as  a  Dealer,  Manufacturer,  and  User  of  these  goods 
enables  me  to  assure  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser. 


^EVERYTHING    SUPPLIED. 

LECTURE  BOOKS  ON 


'^ 


CQ 
Q 


a 

t?d 
m 


b 

a 

Q 

> 


jrAKE    DAT    AR    GOOSE    LE  ME    GO  i 


Send  for  New  Enlarged  Catalogue.    (15  Cents  in  Stamps.) 


In  preparation,  a  superb  list  of  Slides  from  recent  personally  made 

Negatives  of  EGYPT,  ARABIA,  ARABIA  PETRJEA, 
SYRIA,  AND  PALESTINE. 

;^  CATALOGUES    SOON,      THE    MOST    UNIQUE    COLLECTION    EVER   OFFERED. 


READ  WILSON'S   LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

VOLUME  I,  $2.00;  VOLUME  H,  $2.00,  POST-PAID. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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~  HANCE'S 

SPECIAL 


SPECIALTIES. 

I  Anderson's  Portrait  Collodion, 
This  is  especially  a   Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony, and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom   from  all   the  winter  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.     S@°"  ^one  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc..  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 


II 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 


Is  an  indispensable  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.     There  are  so  many  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial,  will 

never  be  without  it,  as  tiiere  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 

dries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 

For  Vignette  Glasses.  For  Ground  Glass  for  Cameras. 

"    a  Retouching  Vamisli.  "     Glazing  Sky  and  Side  Lights. 

<'    Softening  Strong  IVegatlves.  ■'     Obscuring  Studio  aud  Office  Doors. 

"    the  Celebrated  Berlin  Process.  "     Printing  "Weak  Negatives. 

All  imitators  have  giveii  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     GIVE   IT  A  TRIAL. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 

mHance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 
OOttOn  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer. 

Prepared  with  particular  caro,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  waj^  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  parties 
prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  fur  photographs  made  with  col- 
lodion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Rembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE,  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 

Also,  TRASK'S  FERROTYPE  Tfl  AT  T  nniniHf 
RANGE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED  jUULljUUlUll 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  STOCK-DEALEES.    NO  RETAIL  ORDERS  FILLED.    ORDER  OF  TOUR  DEALER. 

SOOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 


Combination  Cabinet,  Book  Case,  Upright  Piano,  and  Mantlepiece. 


The  Ornaments  are  in  high  relief  and  of  artistic  designs,  giving  the  ettect  of  rich  and  elaborate  carvings. 

Price  complete,  $30.00,  boxed;  for  Piano  and  Mantlepiece  Section,  $18.00,  boxed 
«®-sEND  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS       C.  F.  RICE,  152  &  153  MJchigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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HOME  AGAIN. 

No  one  has  realized  more  sensiblj^  than 
we  have,  that  we  are  "Home  again  from  a 
foreign  shore,"  for  since  our  return  we  have 
had  one  continuous  wrestle  to  clear  our  desk 
of  accumulated  matter,  and  to  read  up  the 
past  six  months  of  our  ai't  in  order  to  keep 
informed  as  to  its  dark  and  dry  doings. 

~We  believe  the  way  is  clearer  now,  and 
that  matters  will  swing  along  hereafter,  in 
much  the  old  way,  we  were  going  to  say, 
but,  we  hope,  better  than  heretofore.  We 
have  learned  much  during  our  long  and 
unique  voyage,  and  as  other  matters  allow 
us  space,  we  shall  unload  to  our  patrons  and 
divide  with  them.  Good  health  accom- 
panied us  all  the  way,  and  now,  let  us  meet 
you  all  in  Indianapolis  next  month. 


TO  INDIANAPOLIS. 

This  is  the  last  time  we  can  urge  you  to 
go — to  Indianapolis,  and  not  onlj'  share  the 
benefils  which  will  accompany  and  flow 
from  the  Exhibition  and  Convention,  but 
go  prepared  to  give  out  of  yourself  such  in- 
formation and  help  as  will  benefit  some 
fellow-plodder  in  his  work.  "We  have  been 
in  active,  personal  correspondence  with  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  re- 
cently, and  they  are  very  sanguine  that  an 
unusually  large  gathering  will  assemble 
there,  and  that  the  Exhibition  will  also  be 


exceedingly  fine.  The  whole  grand  affair 
any  way  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  crafty 
so  go  and  have  a  hand  and  a  voice  in  it. 


PYRAMIDAL  PERAMBULATIONS. 

The  ride  from  Cairo  to  the  great  pyra- 
mids was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  experi- 
ences I  have  had  in  Egypt.  The  start  was 
made  from  the  hotel  one  morning  early  in 
January.  The  air  was  crisp  and  cool,  but 
none  too  cold  for  thorough  enjoyment. 
Already  the  streets  were  alive,  and  the  dog- 
scavengers  had  assembled  in  groups  for 
their  morning  nap  in  the  sunshine,  their 
work  having  been  done  the  night  before. 
Our  forerunner  had  plenty  to  do  to  clear 
the  way,  but  soon  we  were  at  the  bridge 
Kasr-el-nil,  and  crossing  it,  we  were  fairly 
into  the  country  and  away  from  the  crowd. 

But  what  a  thoroughly  Cairene  panoramic 
exhibition  regaled  us  before  we  could  reach 
the  other  end  of  that  bridge  !  Surely,  when 
Noah  sat  upon  the  deck  of  his  Ark  and  saw 
the  appointed  train  enter  the  front  door 
thereof,  he  could  have  felt  no  keener  enjoy- 
ment than  I  did,  ■^hen  on  that  certain 
market-morning  I  sat  in  my  carriage  and 
saw  the  fellahin  pass  by,  with  their  stores 
piled  upon  camel  and  donkey-back  and 
upon  their  own  heads.  It  was  one  grand, 
long  drawn-out  picture — picturesque  from 
beginning  to — well,  there  was  no  end.  I 
awaited  my  turn  and  then  proceeded  across 
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the   bridge,   seemingly   welcomed    by   the 
groves  of  great,  tall  date-palms  on  the  right, 
which  waved  their  long  branches  overhead. 
Almost  at  once  we  entered  the  long  avenue 
of  acacia  trees  which  reaches  almost  to  the 
base  of  the   great   pyramid.     A  few   rods 
from  the  bridge,  we  met  the  Khedive  and 
his  cortege  again,  and  he  saluted  in  the  most 
friendly  manner.     A  little  turn  in  the  road 
and  the  objective  points  of  our  journey,  the 
tall  trio  of  tombs,  came  into  full  view.    The 
sun  had  barely  reached  their  tops  yet,  and 
the   atmosphere  about   them   seemed  still, 
hazy,  and  dreamy.     How  wonderfully  near 
they  appeared  to  be,  and  what  a  quiet,  mas- 
terly dignity,  so  to  speak,  seemed  to  per- 
vade thereabouts.     The  noise  of  the  great 
city  had  been  left  behind,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  interrupt  the  thoughts  and  won- 
der which  involuntarily  arises  but  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  sheep  and  goats  as  they  were 
driven   to   pasture,   and   the   never-ending 
."sweetly-solemn  "  creak  of  the  "  shadoof," 
Seven  or  eight  miles  of  this,  the  nearness 
and  the  rising  sun  both  aiding  more  and 
more  to  bring  out  the  great  structures  in 
bolder,  stronger  detail.     Their  smooth  ex- 
terior and  their  precise  outlines  as  seen  in 
the  distance  were  gone,  and  instead  came 
the  disturbed   surfaces  and  the  broken-up 
angles.     In  the  irrigating  canal  at  the  left, 
a  late  gift  from  the  sacred  Nile,  spread  upon 
the  placid  surface  of  the  water,  lo!   the  re- 
flected image  of  the  whole  of  the  greatest 
of  pyramids,  yet  a  mile  away.     It  was  as 
sharp  and  clear  as  nature  and  as  entire.     It 
led  me  into  temptation,  and  cost  me  sundry 
backsheesh  for  the  privilege  of  making  the 
lentil-patch  of  a  Bedouin,  the  shortest  cut 
to  a  proper  stand-point  for  the  camera. 

On,  then,  we  went,  the  road  now  rising 
considerably  for  nearly  another  mile.  The 
carriage  had  been  sighted  afar  oif,  and  a 
whole  horde  of  noisy  Arabs  came  out  from 
under  the  stones  and  out  of  the  chinks  of 
the  wall  hard  by,  and  up  out  of  the  dust, 
like  locusts,  to  "  welcome  "  us.  But  why 
did  they  slink  back  so  when  looking  into 
the  carriage  ?  Surely  it  was  not  the  Ameri- 
can camera  which  dazzled  them  (though 
being  made  by  the  American  Optical  Co., 
in  New  York,  it  is  therefore  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world),  but  my  companion  was 


the  Hon.  Emil  Brugsch  Bey,  Secretary  of 
the  Boolak  Museum,  the  finder  of  the  rich 
treasures  at  Thebes  last  summer,  and  a 
worthy  gentleman,  for  whom  the  Egyptian 
Arab  now  has  the  most  intense  respect. 
His  presence  was  sufficient  to  keep  the 
crowd  ofl^,  and  we  alighted  now  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  horses.  In  five  minutes  we 
were  at  the  top  of  the  hill  upon  which  the 
pyramids  stand. 

And  could  it  truly  be  that,  after  dream- 
ing of  the  pyramids  and  desiring  to  see 
them  ever  since  my  good  friend  Prof.  Piazzi 
Smyth,  of  Edinburgh,  awoke  in  me  a  love 
for  them,  nearly  fifteen  years  ago,  I  stood 
at  their  feet,  an  humble,  insignificant,  over- 
whelmed observer  ?  Yea,  verily  it  was  true, 
and  I  proceeded  to  the  business  of  their  ex- 
amination with  the  utmost  expedition.  I 
placed  me  first  at  the  north  side  of  the 
pyramid  of  Cheops,  in  the  centre,  and  tak- 
ing in  from  east  to  west,  lifted  my  eyes  up- 
ward to- — the  sky ;  and  I  think  no  after- 
view,  gave  me  such  a  satisfactory  compre- 
hension of  the  immensity  of  the  great 
structure  as  that  first  eflTort  to  take  in  the 
whole  thing  in  one  grand  optical  gulp.  I 
shall  never  forget  it,  nor  the  satisfaction  with 
which  I  swallowed  the  intellectual,  archi- 
tectural, archa3ological,  artistic,  antique 
feast. 

Then  I  clambered  up  to  the  entrance  and 
examined  the  master-mason's  work  with 
great  satisfaction.  I  looked  down  into  the 
great  black  throat  which  seemed  to  reach 
out  in  order  to  take  me  in,  but  I  was  not 
ready  for  that  jBi.  It  was  to  be  my  desse7-t, 
to  fill  in  the  interstices  left  by  the  feast 
upon  feast  to  precede  it.  Colonel  Brugsch 
had  a  small  army  of  men  at  Sakkarah  open- 
ing a  pyramid,  whom  he  wished  to  go  to 
and  oversee,  so  he  placed  me  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sheik  of  the  Pyramid  Arab  Village, 
Hon.  Abi^aham  Hamed,  put  him  upon  his 
honor  that  he  was  not  to  allow  me  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  left  me  to  attend  to  the  interests 
of  the  Museum,  at  Sakkarah. 

I  had  seen  a  great  many  photographs  of 
the  pyramids,  but  none  had  done  it  justice 
I  found,  as  I  walked  around  it,  viewed  it 
in  all  the  changes  of  light,  and  examined  it 
in  detail.  The  next  most  impressive  view 
I    saw    was    had    by    climbing    up    some 
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twenty  tiers  of  stone  at  one  corner,  and 
then  allowing  the  eyes  to  follow  the  line 
laterally  to  the  opposite  corner  or  side. 
The  length,  or  width,  rather,  seemed  in- 
credible, it  is  immense.  And,  as  when  you 
stand  at  the  foot  of  the  American  fall  at 
Niagara,  you  look  up  to  the  top  and  catch 
a  volume  of  water  as  it  tumbles  over,  and 
then,  as  you  suppose,  watch  it  in  its  slow 
descent  until  you  think  you  see  it  break 
into  spraj'^  at  your  feet,  and  thus  impress 
you  most  satisfactorily  with  the  height  of 
the  great  cascade,  so  here  I  found  me  look- 
ing afar  off  to  the  other  side — to  the  most 
distant  angle — then  bringing  my  mind 
back,  stone  by  stone,  in  a  straight  line  to 
my  very  feet  (or  else  starting  at  the  top 
and  coming  down  step  by  step).  I  thus  ob- 
tained the  most  gratifying  impressions  of 
the  tremendous  pile  in  whose  presence  I 
stood. 

To  walk  around  it  at  its  base,  takes  one 
almost  as  long  as  to  walk  from  the  Delaware 
to  the  Schuylkill  Kiver,  for  the  fallen  debris 
makes  the  going  difficult  and  the  distance 
is  not  inconsiderable,  for  the  lot  of  ground 
pre-empted  by  King  Cheops  for  his  tomb  is 
considerable  above  eleven  acres.  Some  of 
the  stones  near  the  base  are  very  long, 
many  of  them  measuring  over  fifteen  feet. 
They  are  almost  three  feet  high  for  about 
half  the  way  up,  and  then  they  are  less.  A 
good  climber,  whose  muscles  are  tough  and 
whose  step  is  sure,  can  make  the  ascent  in 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Much  as  you 
may  desire  it,  however,  you  are  not  allowed 
to  ascend  alone.  The  law  won't  permit  it, 
and  the  Arabs  are  against  it.  It,  therefore, 
behooves  you  to  good-naturedly  accept  the 
proffered  services  of  a  trio  of  attendants — 
one  at  your  right,  another  at  your  left,  and 
a  third — ad  sternuin.  As  you  ascend,  your 
right-hand  man  and  your  left  help  you  in 
your  long  steps,  and  the  other  gives  you  a 
"  boost,"  should  you  show  any  disposition 
to  fall  back,  accompanying  his  share  of  the 
work  by  a  loudly  yelled  "  hoo-0073/"  It  is 
not  hard  to  take,  and  the  view  is  well  worth 
the  climb.  The  top  is  about  thirty  feet 
square,  and  some  one  has  placed  an  inhar- 
monious wooden  flag-staff  in  the  centre. 
Towards  the  east  the  Nile  Valley  and  Cario 
are  seen,  with  the  fertile  plain  between — 


the  pet  land  of  Nilus — and  nearer  by  the 
Sphynx  lies  at  your  feet.  On  the  north 
too,  fertile  fields  and  waving  palms  are 
plenty,  but  as  you  move  the  eyes  around  to 
the  west,  the  great  desert  spreads  out  before 
you,  much  further  than  you  can  see.  On 
the  south  are  the  neighboring  pyramids  of 
Chephren,  whose  outer  casing  is  still  partly 
preserved,  and  of  Mycernius,  which  was 
originally  the  most  elegant  of  all,  having 
been  cased  with  polished  syenite,  the  great 
blocks  of  which  now  lie  tumbled  about  in 
confusion  at  the  base.  And  then  all  around 
are  ruined  tombs  and  temples,  and  group 
upon  group  of  pyramids  of  small  size,  more 
or  less  in  a  tumble-down  condition.  If  you 
happen  to  remain  until  sunset,  you  will  see 
the  black  shadow  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops 
sharp  and  clear  cast  upon  the  sandy  plain 
on  the  eastern  side,  a  sight  worth  waiting 
for.  The  clamber  down  is  as  interesting  as 
the  ascent,  and  should  be  made  slowlj"  and 
with  frequent  stops  if  the  enjoyment  of  the 
occasion  is  to  be  felt.  There  are  points  and 
bits  everywhere  to  be  seen,  which  aid  in 
getting  a  complete  comprehension  of  the 
glorious  old  tomb.  And  yet,  perhaps,  my 
friend  Prof.  Smyth  may  chide  me  for  call- 
ing it  a  tomb.  He  claims  more  than  that 
for  it,  and  among  other  things,  that  its  con- 
struction was  divinely  directed,  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  preserve  forever  the  stand- 
ard of  English  weights  and  measures.  In 
this  he  is  seconded  by  many,  among  whom 
are  the  members  of  the  American  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  "Weights  and  Meas- 
ures (and  opposed  to  the  metrical  system). 
But  many  wise  heads  declare  it  to  be  a 
tomb.  Let  us  be  willing  to  grant  that  both 
of  these  guesses  may  be  right,  and  that  the 
interior  arrangement  proves  it. 

Come  into  its  depths  with  me.  Pirst 
through  a  descending  passage,  bended  well 
over,  lest  you  strike  your  head,  until  the 
grand  gallery  is  reached,  when  j'ou  may 
stand  erect  while  you  clamber  up  the  slip- 
pery incline,  with  the  scent  of  the  Arab  in 
front  to  stimulate  you,  and  the  rudely  cut 
steps  to  cheer  you,  until  you  come  to  a 
level,  and  after  a  few  easy  steps  more 
you  are  in  the  "Queen's  Chamber."  A 
short  stay  here  is  enough,  for  the  darkness 
is   thick,  and   the   air  is  bad.     A  greater 
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treat  awaits  you  after  returning  to  the 
grand  gallery  again  and  climbing  a  dis- 
tance further.  Then  jou.  enter  the  ^rand 
"Chamber  of  the  King,"  which  contains  a 
huge  stone  vessel  or  "  coffer"  that  has  been 
taken  for  everything,  from  a  sarcophagus 
down  to  the  standard  of  the  English  bushel. 
The  roof  construction  is  most  curious,  and 
the  whole  interior  is  polished  finely.  Mag- 
nesium had  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
secure  proper  photographs.  It  was  done 
once  before  by  Prof.  Smyth,  but  I  believe 
the  grand  gallery  had  never  before  been 
attempted.  It  caused  a  great  consternation 
among  the  bats  which  have  chosen  it  as 
their  habitation,  and  I  hope  the  oxide  of 
our  magnesium  made  them  sick. 

"Wiser  heads  than  mine  have  cogitated 
over  the  construction  of  these  curious  erec- 
tions, and  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  for 
me  here  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  the 
subject,  but  I  havn't  any.  Accepting  the 
theory  that  the  pyramids  were  erected  as 
receptacles  for  the  royal  mummies  —  and 
their  interiors  are  built  exactly  upon  the 
plan  of  the  hundreds  of  tombs  in  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood :  (1)  a  reception 
chamber;  (2)  a  well,  leading  down  to  (3) 
the  cave  for  the  reception  of  the  mummy — 
we  must  agree  that  the  Egyptian  kings  had 
the  most  implicit  faith  in  their  theories 
concerning  the  future  state.  They  believed 
that  after  death  the  mummy  must  remain 
undisturbed  for  fourteen  hundred  and  flftj^- 
two  years,  if  eternal  bliss  was  to  be  attained. 
During  these  years  a  sort  of  preparation 
was  undergone — trial,  test,  purification,  pol- 
ishing, etc.,  to  fit  the  soul  for  its  final  con- 
dition. If  the  mummy  was  disturbed,  then 
eternal  misery  would  follow.  How,  then, 
thought  the  Egyptian  philosopher  and  king, 
can  I  best  secure  the  undisturbed  seclusion 
of  my  mummy  for  the  required  number  of 
years  ?  It  was  a  point  he  could  not  decide  ; 
and  one  day,  as  he  sat  upon  the  sand  in 
apparently  idle  contemplation,  he  was  chided 
by  his  wife  for  idleness,  "so  unbecoming  in 
a  king."  "I  have  it,"  he  answered,  with- 
out responding  to  her  acrimony.  "I  have 
it!  Look  you!  when  I  allow  this  sand  to 
fall  from  my  hand,  it  returns  not  to  the 
level  of  its  fellows,  but,  coming  as  it  does, 
from  the  hand  of  royalty,  lifts  itself  into  a 


tower  of  strength,  of  which  it  is  indeed  a 
model.  So  is  it  in  j'our  kitchen  with  your 
lentils,  and  j'our  rice,,  and  the  flour  with 
which  you  form  your  pasty ;  so  a^-e  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  when  the  inundation  is 
ended ;  so  the  corn  in  the  granary,  the 
debris  from  the  quairies — all,  all  fall  thus, 
and  are  typical  of  strength  and  indestruc- 
tibility. Thus  will  I  build  the  tombs  in 
shape  which  are  to  hold  us  after  our  lives 
here  are  ended."  And  thus  old  Cheops  and 
his  followers  builded  better  than  they  knew. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  to  show  their  power, 
or  to  vent  their  spleen  upon  the  thousands 
who  worked  in  the  construction  of  the  pyra- 
mids, that  those  old  kings  caused  the  largest 
structures  in  the  world  to  be  erected.  On 
the  contrary,  both  Cheops  and  Chephren 
were  beloved  during  their  lives,  and  wor- 
shipped after  their  death.  And  Mycernius 
was  not  only  very  pious,  but  was  the  author 
of  one  of  the  most  treasured  religious  works 
of  the  Egyptian  ritual.  Like  all  the  ancient 
kings  of  Egypt,  these,  too,  were  goodly  men, 
and,  as  Theocritus  said  of  his  king — 

"  To  freemen  kind, 
Wise,  fond  of  books  and  love,  of  generous  mind; 
Knows  well  his  friend,  but  better  knows  his  foe  ; 
Scatters  his  wealth;  when  asked,  he  ne'er  says 

no, 
But  gives  as  kings  should  give," 

So  were  they. 

And  yet,  after  all  this  costly  care,  where 
are  those  royal  mummies  now  ?  Their  great 
tombs  have  been  rifled;  their  cities  are 
gone;  ruin  and  one  small  mud  village  are 
the  surroundings  where  once  stood  a  vast 
necropolis,  their  tombs  the  centre  thereof ; 
and,  instead  of  Cheops,  Sheik  Abraham 
Hamed  reigns.  He,  too,  is  a  kindly  man, 
and  can  tell  well  the  story  of  Napoleon  I., 
who  declared  there  was  enough  stone  left  of 
the  great  pyramid  to  erect  a  wall  two  metres 
high  and  one  metre  thick  entirely  around 
France.  Abraham  Hamed  is  a  good  Be- 
douin, too,  and  was  kindly  to  me,  and  I 
like  him.  I  told  him  that  the  Americans 
had  been  given  a  bad  opinion  of  the  Arabs, 
and  would  come  to  see  him  in  greater  num- 
bers were  they  not  afraid  of  being  annoyed. 
In  answer  to  the  question  whether  I  might 
tell  them  that  if  thev  asked  for  him  and 
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claimed  his  protection  they  might  have  it, 
he  said  "yow  may.  Send  them  to  me,  and 
I  promise  that  they  shall  com'e  and  go  in 
peace."  He  speaks  English  well,  and  had 
I  had  the  time,  I  should  have  felt  safe  in 
accepting  his  invitation  to  remain  over 
night  at  his  house.  He  said,  I  could  see 
his  children,  but  his  "wife  being  married, 
it  would  not  be  right  for  her  to  show  her- 
self." 

Thus  ended  one  day  at  the  pyramids,  and 
the  next  day  I  repeated  the  experience,  with 
the  hope  of  d^ing  it  twice  more — once  on 
returning  from  the  Nile,  and  again  after 
seeing  Mount  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

As  we  drove  back,  Colonel  Brugsch  hav- 
ing returned  on  his  donkey  from  Sakkara, 
the  sun  was  going  down,  and  we  saw  all 
those  sweet  changes  of  color  for  which  the 
Egyptian  sky  is  so  famous  at  twilight.  The 
boys  and  girls  were  driving  the  buffaloes 
and  sheep  and  goats  homeward ;  the  camels 
and  donkeys  were  returning  empty  from 
market,  while  the  women  bore  their  pur- 
chases upon  their  heads,  and  the  men  jin- 
gled their  bags  of  piastres  underneath  their 
blue  garments.  Dealers  in  "curios"  and 
"antiques"  followed  us  a  mile  or  two;  and 
as  the  chill  air  came  upon  us,  we  could  see 
the  Kasr-el-Nil  in  the  distance,  with  its 
lights  already  lit  to  show  us  the  way.  Then 
we  could  again  hear  the  noise  in  the  street, 
and  almost  wished  we  had  staid  with  the 
Sheik,  and  visited  the  pyramids  by  moon- 
light, only  there  wasn't  any  moonlight. 
That  is  to  be  for  a  future  visit,  and  after  I 
have  well  digested  the  stories  in  stones 
which  I  am  to  see  in  the  Boolak  Museum. 

What  a  dream  I  had  that  night!  Jacob 
only  dreamed  of  one  long  ladder  and  angels. 
I  clambered  up  and  down,  and  across,  and 
along ;  outside ;  inside,  and  all  over  the 
ladder  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  saw 
Arabs.  I  havn't  time  to  tell  you  one-fourth 
of  what  I  really  saw. 

Edward  L.  Wilson. 


Mr.  Carlo  Naya,  the  famous  Venetian 
photographer,  died  May  29th.  He  had  the 
largest  establishment  we  think  we  ever  saw 
devoted  to  photography,  in  an  old  palace 
"on  the  other  side  of  the  grand  canal." 


PICTURE-MAKING  WITH  MR.  H. 

P.  ROBINSON,  AT  GWYSANEY 

HALL,  NORTH  WALES. 

The  smock-frock  and  flapping  sun-bon- 
net, so  indicative  of  English  village  life,  are 
rapidly  disappearing  before  the  advances  of 
railway  and  school-board,  and  artists  will 
soon  despair  of  meeting  with  homely-clad 
models  to  give  life  and  light  to  the  sweet 
scenes  of  woodland  and  pasturage  that 
abound  in  our  island.  Already  the  painter 
has  to  search  deeply  for  forgotten  nooks, 
where  outlying  hamlets  have  not  yet  been 
contaminated  altogether  b}'  the  innovations 
of  town  life  ;  and  he  deems  himself  fortu- 
nate indeed  if  the  knee-breeches  and  cot- 
ton night-cap,  of  past  generations  are  still 
found  in  possession  of  "the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant," and  examples  of  female  attire  are 
seen  free  from  vulgar  frippery  and  the  sus- 
picion of  "  town-cut."  If  the  "  eye  "  of  a 
picture  is  to  be  a  figure,  or  group  of  figures, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  suitable  models,  and 
this  holds  good,  whether  the  picture-maker 
is  painter  or  photographer. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  photographs  are 
known  to  all  of  us,  and  they  are  known, 
too,  as  earnest  attempts  to  compete  with  the 
painter  in  making  pictures.  Compete,  per- 
haps, is  scarcely  the  word,  for  Mr.  Robin- 
son is  not  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  he  can  vie 
with  the  accomplished  landscape  painter; 
but  he  strives  to  produce  a  picture,  by  the 
aid  of  the  camera,  which  shall  please  \>^ 
reason  of  its  art  merits,  while  possessing 
photographic  qualities  of  value  to  boot.  If 
he  does  not  produce  works  in  color,  he  gives 
us  pictures  full  of  charm,  full  of  meaning, 
and  full  of  life  and  beauty.  He  does  not 
merely  search  the  woods  and  fields  for 
views,  directing  his  camera  at  them  with 
what  taste  and  judgment  he  possesses — he 
does  something  more.  His  aim  always  is, 
like  that  of  a  painter,  to  carry  out  some 
idea  that  tells  its  own  story,  and  how  he 
proceeds  to  do  this  we  shall  try  to  tell  in 
this  brief  article. 

Mr.  Robinson  carries  a  pocket  sketch- 
book. In  this  is  roughly  limned  any  pose 
he  may  see,  or  that  may  be  suggested  to 
him  in  general  observation.  Whether  it  is 
in  the  streets,  in  a  room,  in  the  fields,  he 
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notes  the  points  of  any  agreeable  pose. 
The  position  he  observes  may  not  be  quite 
satisfactory,  but  by  altering  a  few  lines  in 
his  sketch  he  can  make  it  so.  The  figure 
he  sees  may  be  too  old  or  too  plain.  It 
matters  not;  when  he  selects  his  model,  he 
can  alter  this.  What  he  desires  is  an  idea 
for  a  picture,  and  as  soon  as  he  perceives 
one  it  is  noted  down. 

But  he  can  do  more  than  make  rough  pre- 
liminary sketches  of  figures  in  this  way  ; 
being  a  photographer,  he  can  pose  a  model 
in  his  studio,  and  thus  proceed  further  with 
his  study.  He  arranges  his  model  accord- 
ing to  his  note-book  sketch,  and  by  altering 
the  lighting,  changing  position  and  expres- 
sion, make  half  a  dozen  diflTerent  "  sugges- 
tions "  for  a  picture.  The  chosen  "  sugges- 
tions "  in  the  form  of  little  silver  prints  are 
then  put  away  in  the  sketch-book,  and  here 
they  remain  until  the  time  and  opportunity 
arise  for  making  a  picture. 

To  put  the  matter  quite  clear  before  the 
reader,  we  have  taken  one  of  Mr.  Eobin- 
son's  outline  "suggestions  "  from  his  pocket 
sketch-book.     Here  it  is. 


It  is  the  sketch  of  a  picture  to  be  called 
"Groodbye."  When  Mr.  Eobinson  has 
chosen  a  spot  to  his  mind,  he  will  pose  his 
models  suitably,  and  realize  his  picture. 
Another  outline  sketch  is  "  A  Merry  Tale," 
showing  simply  half  a  dozen  girls  sitting 
down  in  a  woodland  path,  one  narrating, 
and  the  others  enjoying  the  narrative.  Our 
readers  may  soon  have  an  opportunity,  in 
all  probability,  of  seeing  how  far  Mr.  Eob- 
inson has  been  successful  in  the  fulfilment 
of  his  work  in  this  case.  This  third  sketch, 
again,  is  to  be  executed  in  a  park-like  land- 
scape, the  picturesque  group  of  figures  here 


shown  gathering  ferns  to  be  posed  in  the 
foreground. 

This  sketch-book,  full  of  suggestions,  is 
in  Mr.  Eobinson 's  pocket  when  we  accom- 
pany him  with  a  few  chosen  painter  friends 
to  Gwysaney.  Grwysaney  Hall  is  a  shoot- 
ing-box of  a  near  relative,  Mr.  F.  H.  G-os- 
sage,  J.  P.,  of  Liverpool,  and  although 
there  is  no  shooting  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  there  is  still  plenty  to  attract,  and 
plenty  to  enjoy.  An  old-fashioned  stone- 
built  mansion,  with  queer  latticed  windows 
and  rough  walls  tinted  red  and  green  with 
lichens,  stands  at  the  top  of  a  green  hill,  as 
if  on  a  pedestal.  On  three  sides  the  solid 
old  mansion  is  fringed  around  with  the 
green  and  black  foliage  of  oak  and  fir,  with 
blooming  rhododendrons,  red  and  pink,  with 
clustering  rose  bushes,  and  sweet-scented 
briars  ;  while  on  the  fourth  face  you  enjoy  a 
clear  unbounded  view  of  pasture,  lake,  and 
woodland.  At  your  feet  stretches  a  smooth 
green  slope  of  parkland,  across  which  silver- 
furred  rabbits  furtively  scamper;  stately 
trees  dot  the  verdant  sward  here  and  there, 
while  further  contrast  is  afforded  by  dense 
patches  of  foliage  that  deck  most  of  the 
hill-tops  with  luxuriant  greenery.  To  the 
right,  deep  in  a  shadowed  dell,  is  a  silvery 
pool,  haunted  by  teal  and  wild  duck,  while 
afar  in  the  distance  on  the  left  the  shining 
Dee  is  seen,  a  broad  band  of  light  that  can 
be  followed  almost  to  its  mouth.  The  blue 
Welsh  mountains  rise  far  round  to  the  right 
of  the  picture  across  ttie  wooded  valleys, 
while  the  quaint  town  of  Mold,  with  its 
square  church  tower,  is  seen  through  a 
niche  in  the  brown  hills. 

Not  less  attractive  is  the  interior.  Wains- 
coting of  shining  brown  oak  is  in  every 
room,  and  quaintly-carved  presses  and  fur- 
niture that  have  lived  through  centuries. 
Here,  on  the  first  floor,  in  this  oak  four- 
poster — so  black  and  shining,  it  looks  like 
burnished  ebony — the  Lord  Protector  once 
slept;  while  tradition  says  Charles  II., 
whose  portrait  hangs  below,  also  occupied 
the  same  chamber.  That  there  are  ances- 
tors frowning  from  the  dark  walls  need 
scarcely  be  stated,  any  more  than  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  big,  dimly-lighted  dormito- 
ries is  invested  with  mystery,  and  supposed 
to  be  haunted. 
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Most  of  the  pictures  Mr.  Eobinson  es- 
hibited  last  year  at  Pall  Mall  were  com- 
pleted at  Gwysaney.  "  Her  Ancestor  "  was 
taken  in  this  very  room  of  dark  brown 
panels,  where  Mr.  Robinson  has  now  set  up 
his  camera  again  to  get  a  picture  in  the 
Angelica  Kaufmann  style.  Here  is  both  a 
sketch  of  his  model  and  a  photograph  of 
his  model  in  his  pocket-book,  and  here,  too, 
is  the  model  herself  ready  dressed  for  the 
part  she  is  to  play.  The  picture  has  been 
thought  out  from  beginning  to  end,  and  in 
ten  minutes  from  this,  it  will  be  taken. 
Our  friend  has  simply  to  place  the  model  in 
its  surroundings,  to  see  that  his  idea  is  car- 
ried out  as  he  projected,  and  the  thing  is 
done. 

The  room  is  admirably  adapted  to  his  pur- 
pose— that  is  why  he  has  chosen  it.  At  the 
back  of  his  camera  is  a  big  bay  window  of 
clear  glass,  fifteen  feet  across,  that  lights 
the  room  admirably,  while  a  second  smaller 
window  which  comes  into  the  picture  sup- 
plies supplementary  light,  and  adds  much 
to  the  pictorial  effect.  The  walls  are  five 
feet  thick  where  this  little  window  is,  so 
that  Mr.  Robinson  can  show  you  the 
strongly  lighted  embrasure  of  the  case- 
ment, without  showing  the  light  itself. 

He  gives  an  exposure  of  twenty-five  sec- 
onds, using,  of  course,  a  gelatine  plate.  It 
is  a  15  by  12  picture,  and  he  employs  Dall- 
meyer's  rapid  rectilinear.  With  a  quick 
eye  he  notes  certain  shining  points  in  the 
room,  and  either  removes  them  or  covers 
them  up.  "  One  matter  is  particularly  im- 
portant," says  Mr.  Robinson,  "  in  these  in- 
teriors ;  you  must  alwaj^s  see  that  your  base- 
board is  perfectly  level." 

We  note  two  other  points  in  Mr.  Robin- 
son's manipulation.  One  is  that  his  dark 
cloth  never  slips  off  the  camera.  !N^ear  one 
edge  of  the  cloth,  sewn  on  to  the  binding, 
is  a  piece  of  elastic  webbing,  making  a  loop 
through  which  the  lens  is  slipped  when  the 
cloth  is  thrown  over  the  camera.  The 
cloth  is  then  always  in  its  place.  But  the 
elastic  band  does  not  alone  do  this;  it  ful- 
fils a  yet  more  important  function.  The 
employment  of  very  sensitive  plates  has 
caused  photographers  to  be  very  careful  of 
their  apparatus,  and  Mr.  Robinson  has 
found  that  the  Waterhouse  diaphragms  he 


is  using  admit  light  sometimes  sufl&cient  to 
fog  his  pictures.  For  this  reason  he  takes 
care  that  his  dark  cloth  during  exposure 
shall  always  cover  the  slit  in  the  lens  above 
the  diaphragm,  and  this  is  done  efl'ectually 
by  means  of  the  rubber  webbing  we  have 
alluded  to.  In  response  to  Mr.  Robinson's 
invitation,  we  examined  his  camera  when 
capped,  with  and  without  the  cloth  clasping 
the  lens,  and  the  admission  of  light  was  to 
be  remarked  at  once.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, too  strongly  advise  photographers  to 
follow  Mr.  Robinson's  example  in  respect 
to  his  dark  cloth  arrangement. 

The  other  point  we  noticed  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  withdrawal  of  the  slide 
when  it  comes  to  exposing  the  plate.  Mr. 
Robinson  uses  the  modern  arrangement, 
whereby  the  slide  is  withdrawn  bodih*,  but 
to  be  quite  sure  there  shall  be  no  entry  of 
light  during  the  operation,  he  makes  use  of 
a  broad  velvet  sleeve,  through  which  he 
pulls  the  slide.  By  adopting  these  two  pre- 
cautions he  always  secures  clear  and  bright 
negatives  with  the  most  sensitive  emule 
sion. 

Ton  ought  to  know  so  well  what  you 
want,  and  what  you  mean  to  do,  that  when 
you  set  up  your  camera  indoors  or  out  of 
doors,  there  shall  be  no  delay  in  taking  the 
picture.  So  thinks  Mr.  Robinson  ;  and  for 
this  reason  he  goes  to  work  without  a 
camera  in  the  first  place.  Having  certain 
"suggestions"  for  pictures  in  his  sketch- 
book, he  looks  about  him  for  subjects  to 
help  him  carry  them  out.  A  rustic  bridge, 
a  brook,  a  tangled  thicket,  a  corner  in  the 
wood,  whatever  may  be  the  subject  that 
strikes  him,  he  notes  it  as  a  suitable  scene 
or  background  for  a  picture.  He  makes  up 
his  mind,  in  a  word,  how  to  carry  out  the 
various  ideas  he  may  have,  and  so  it  comes 
about  that  when  he  takes  his  camera  in 
hand,  he  can,  accompanied  by  his  attendant 
models,  secure  half  a  dozen  good  pictures 
in  the  course  of  a  still  and  sunny  morn- 
ing. 

Every  painter  possesses  a  model  ward- 
robe— not  theatrical  frippery,  but  worn 
garments  of  unconventional  character — 
and  the  photographer  who  would  make 
pictures  must  needs  have  the  same.  The 
best  costumes  are   those   purchased   direct 
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from  the  country  people  "  oflf  their  backs," 
so  to  speak,  and  there  is  no  artist  who  has 
not  at  some  time  or  other  been  compelled  to 
bargain  for  a  garment.  As  we  have  said, 
the  peasantry  in  England  unfortunately  are 
now-a-days  rarely  seen  in  their  old-fash- 
ioned costumes,  and  hence,  if  you  desire  to 
compose  a  picture,  whether  you  are  painter 
or  photographer,  you  must  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  suitable  costumes  wherewith  to 
clothe  your  models  when  you  have  found 
them.  Mr.  Eobinson  makes  use  of  coffee 
(an  ordinary  decoction  of  it)  for  tinting 
many  of  his  white  costumes,  and  rendering 
them  more  amenable  to  photography. 

Making  photographic  pictures  is  pleasant 
work,  so  far  as  we  can  judge.  The  merry 
models — a  troop  of  laughing  girls  in  pic- 
turesque costumes — -run  helter-skelter  across 
the  park,  full  of  gaiety  and  fun,  now  scaling 
fences,  now  jumping  ditches.  Fortunately 
Mr.  Eobinson  has  a  liking  for  lightsome 
pictures,  and  if  his  "  merry  tale"  is  not  a 
success,  we  undertake  never  to  pass  another 
opinion.  If  there  is  genuine  fun  reflected 
in  it — and  we  believe  every  spectator  will 
say  so — it  is  because  the  conception  of  the 
picture  is  not  less  good  than  the  carrying 
of  it  out.  There  is  laughter  in  all  degrees 
depicted  in  the  picture;  it  runs  right  up 
the  scale  in  the  girls'  faces,  from  a  smile  to 
a  scream. 

"Come  and  see  my  dark-room,"  says  Mr. 
Eobinson.  To  change  half  a  dozen  15  by 
12  plates  at  a  time,  obviously  requires  some 
care ;  but  Mr.  Eobinson  does  it  without  the 
least  misgivings  in  the  extemporized  labo- 
ratory he  has  here  provided.  It  is  a  room 
containing  a  single  table,  and  having  a  door 
that  opens  into  a  passage,  lighted  from  end 
to  end,  and  not  with  a  cross  light.  There 
is  a  double  casement  in  the  room,  but  half 
of  it  has  been  blocked  up  with  thick  brown 
paper,  of  which  Mr.  Eobinson  carries  a 
plentiful  supply.  The  other  half  of  the 
window,  measuring  twenty-four  inches  by 
eighteen  inches,  is  covered  by  two  thick- 
nesses of  ruby  fabric.  This  affords  protec- 
tion enough  if  the  sun  is  not  shining  di- 
rectly on  it;  in  that  case  another  ruby  sheet, 
together  with  a  sheet  of  yellow  paper,  are 
added.  "  There  is  nothing  like  darkness," 
says  Mr.  Eobinson;  "you  can   then   take 


your  time  over  these  big  plates,  and  need 
not  hurry."  But  it  is  under  the  door  that 
the  most  injurious  light  is  apt  to  enter,  and, 
to  prevent  this,  our  friend  makes  use  of 
brown  paper  again.  On  the  threshold  he 
simply  lays  a  piece  of  this  pliant  material, 
so  folded  that  an  upright  edge  one  inch  in 
height  runs  the  whole  breadth  of  the  door- 
way. The  door  shuts  against  this  ridge, 
and  stray  daylight  is  effectually  shut  out. 
A  strip  of  brown  paper  may  also  be  fast- 
ened against  the  door-post,  should  the  pre- 
caution be  necessary.  "  Brown  paper  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  articles  a  travelling 
photographer  can  carry,"  sums  up  Mr. 
Eobinson. 

Workiiig  pictures  of  large  dimensions 
necessarily  involves  much  heavy  baggage, 
and  we  note  as  one  item  that  the  five  dozen 
plates  with  which  Mr.  Eobinson  has  pro- 
vided himself  are  contained  in  a  case  the 
weight  of  which  is  marked  on  the  outside 
— 1  c  wt.  4  qr.  5  lb. — The  Photographic  News, 
July  7,  1882. 


ANSWERS  TO  aUESTIONS  TO 
THE  CRAFT. 

The  closing  of  this  interesting  and  valu- 
able correspondence  in  our  June  issue  was 
a  little  summary.  Several  other  interesting 
responses  were  received  before  our  departure 
for  the  Orient,  but  overlooked  by  our  friend 
who  sat  at  our  desk  during  our  absence. 
They  are  full  of  freshness  yet — "  too  good 
to  miss  " — and,  asking  the  pardon  of  their 
generous  authors,  we  give  them  place  be- 
low. 

This  does  not  alter  in  the  least  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's most  instructive  summing  up  in  our 
June  issue,  page  170. 

1.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  emul- 
sion plates  ?  Are  you  having  success  with  them, 
and  what  advantages  do  you  find  in  their  use? 

2.  What  have  been  your  failures  with  them, 
and  what  the  cause  thereof,  and  what  the  cure  ? 

3.  Do  you  think  they  will  ever  enable  you  to 
discard  the  bath  and  collodion  ? 

4.  Do  they  place  you  in  the  way  of  producing 
more  artistic  work? 

5.  How  do  your  patrons  like  the  resulting 
pictures  ? 
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6.  Are  your  patrons  more  appreciative  than 
formerly? 

7.  What  are  the  prospects  for  business  during 
1882? 

8.  Any  further  hints  for  the  good  of  our  co- 
workers, will  you  kindly  add  them? 

To  the  first  question ,  I  answer  that  my  ex- 
perience is  considerable,  my  success  is  abso- 
lute ;  the  advantage  is  principally  in  the 
short  exposure  required.  I  have  obtained 
good  negatives  of  children  late  in  the  after- 
noon, when  I  never  would  have  attempted 
to  work  at  all,  and  likely  would  have  lost 
the  work.  I  use  them  principally  for  chil- 
dren and  groups. 

2.  I  must  say  that  my  failures  have  really 
been  none,  when  the  plates  were  good. 

The  third  question  goes  to  the  bottom  ;  to 
answer  this  without  "ifs"  and  '  buts,"  I 
will  say  "No I"  And  yet  I  consider  this 
an  open  question,  which  further  develop- 
ments may  soon  solve.  For  instance,  if  I 
were  compelled  to  abandon  either  the  wet  or 
dry  process,  and  even  if  the  extra  expense  of 
the  dry  plate  did  not  come  into  considera- 
tion, I  would  yet  hesitate  to  give  up  the  wet 
process,  principally  for  the  following  reason  : 
I  do  considerable  retouching  on  the  col- 
lodion negative  before  it  is  varnished.  Take 
a  gentleman  whose  head  is  upside  down,  as 
the  little  girl  said  when  she  saw  a  man 
"  with  a  skating-rink  on  top  of  his  head," 
and  a  large  full  beard.  These  gents  never 
believe  in  having  lost  part  of  their  hair  by 
almosen  geben — there  is  always  some  sickness 
the  cause  ;  they  are  very  sensitive  about  it, 
and  if  you  can  split  the  half-dozen  hairs 
they  are  carefully  cultivating  on  top  of  their 
craniums  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  cover 
their  baldness  to  some  extent,  you  are  "  the 
best  artist  in  the  world."  This  I  accomplish 
by  a  few  judicious  strokes  with  a  fine  sable 
brush,  sometimes  with  the  point  cut  off. 
This  speaks  volumes  to  the  customer,  even 
to  one  who  has  spent  many  a  dollar  for  pat- 
ent stuff  to  cultivate  a  moustache.  Again, 
in  the  same  way,  using  a  larger  brush,  a 
stick  (not  as  large  as  a  fence  rail),  or  a  needle, 
to  obliterate  high-lights  in  dresses,  change 
a  person  holding  the  child  into  a  sofa,  a  rock, 
or  a  curtain.  All  these  things  can  be  done 
if  artfully  handled.  The  shadows  are  thus 
put  in,  and  after  varnishing,  high-lights  can 


be  worked  in  from  both  sides  on  the  negative. 
This  first  retouching  cannot  be  made  as 
easily  on  dry  plates,  if  ever  at  all. 

4.  Is  a  natural  consequence  if  the  first  is 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  questions  I  will  com- 
bine. Often  I  say  nothing  about  the  dry 
plates,  if  I  don't  succeed  with  the  wet,  but 
in  most  cases  I  have  an  understanding,  and 
charge  extra,  generally  fifty  cents  for  a 
negative  not  larger  than  8  x  10.  This  com- 
pensates for  the  cost,  and  is  not  objected  to 
by  the  customer.  Under  these  conditions 
even,  I  now  have  frequent  calls  to  use  dry 
plates. 

To  questions  seven  and  eight,  I  will  answer 
that,  from  all  evidence,  I  look  for  a  good 
trade  for  the  coming  year.  My  business 
has  gradually  increased  since  I  located  here, 
about  two  years  ago,  and  yet  I  must  say  in 
favor  of  most  of  my  competitors,  that  they 
"are  worthy  of  my  steel."  Still  I  would 
love  them  better  if  they  would  help  me  to 
raise  the  prices,  instead  of  going  the  other 
way.  In  connection  with  this  I  will  quote 
part  of  a  letter  that  I  received  from  a  friend 
to-day ;  he  says  :  "Your  complaint  concern- 
ing prices  is  about  being  solved  much  to  the 
discomfiture  of  yourself  and  other  respect- 
able 'photographer s,  when  shoemakers  and 
botches  who  have  not  heretofore  been  able 
to  make  a  clea^  plate,  can  come  up  under 
your  nose  and  make  as  clean  work  as  you 
do,  and  undersell  you,  and  get  your  trade — 
except  such  as  are  educated  to  your  standard, 
that  is  the  issue  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  in  the  dry-plate  matter." 

Being  charitable  enough  to  allow  my 
friend  a  good  deal  towards  his  alarm  in 
"Cheap  Johnnies,"  I  will  ask,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  clean  work  a^ojiekeep  such 
men  as  Sarony,  Kurtz,  Kocher,  and  a  score 
of  others  like  them,  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
fession ?     I  answer.  No  I 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  more  good  work 
the  public  sees  the  better  they  are  educated 
in  our  art,  and  then  comes  in  the  artist. 
Besides,  to  work  dry  plates  successfully  is 
not  as  easy  as  to  butter  your  bread,  by  no 
means ;  all  the  formulae  in  the  world  will 
not  make  you  a  good  dry-plate  worker.  As 
John  O'JSTeal  said,  in  his  old  formula  for  col- 
lodion, ^^  Use  brains,  and  much  of  it."    After 
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having  carefully  studied  the  relation  of  the 
diverse  chemicals  needed,  and  found  their 
behavior  toward  the  gelatine  bromide,  I 
made  a  dipping-bath  five  months  ago  ;  I  use 
the  same  one  now.  I  have  developed  many 
dozen  plates  from  it,  from  5  x  8  to  14x17, 
and  I  expect  to  work  it  until  doomsday,  but 
I  take  care  of  it,  just  as  you  would  a  good 
horse — feed  it  when  it  needs  food. 

T.  JVI.  SCHLEIER, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Yours  of  the  1st  duly  received;  in  reply, 
allow  me  first  to  say,  we  received  Photo- 
graphics  safely.  I  have  carefully  studied 
it,  and  better  than  words  can  explain,  would 
our  luork,  which  has  improved  every  day 
since  reading  your  book.  Now  for  dry 
plates,  lest  we  weary  you. 

First,  we  have  not  used  them  very  ex- 
tensively, not  enough  to  give  any  varied  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  but  we  think  they 
are  too  expensive  in  Canada  to  use  exclu- 
sively. Whenever  I  fail  the  first  time  with 
the  wet  plate  from  a  nervous  sitter  or  a  rest- 
less child,  I  at  once  bring  the  dry  plate  to 
my  relief.  "VVe  use  Eastman's,  of  Kochester, 
and  the  oxalate  developer  we  find  much  the 
best.  We  often  fail,  mostly  from  over- 
timing, flatness  being  the  inevitable  result. 

We  cannot  say  our  customers  care  any 
more  for  them,  in  fact,  we  have  on  some 
special  occasions  got  satisfactory  negatives 
by  the  use  of  them  where  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  secured  them  by 
the  wet  process,  but  the  pictures  have  not 
been  so  brilliant  as  we  would  have  wished 
them.  We  intend  always  keeping  them  on 
hand,  and,  when  necessary,  use  them,  and 
we  trust  our  use  will  improve  our  opinion 
of  them. 

The  business  has  been  badly  run  down 
by  cheap  men  in  our  city,  we  alone  standing 
on  quality  not  quantity,  but  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  masses  makes  it  up-hill 
work  sometimes,  j'et  we  never  had  so  fair  a 
prospect  as  this  year  seems  to  promise  us. 

Wishing  you  abundant  success,  we  will 
watch  the  issue  in  your  valuable  journal. 
Brock  &  Co., 

Belleville,  Ontario. 

1.  Experience  with  emulsion  plates  has 
beenbutlimited.  I  have  had  more  to  do  with 
wet  plates  than  I  could  attend  to  properly. 


2.  "The  failures"  have  been  opaque 
spots,  with  either  too  much  or  too  little  in- 
tensity. A  lack  of  roundness,  or  general 
flatness  of  prints  from  negatives  sufilciently 
timed  to  soften  the  shadows. 

3.  "The  causes  "  I  am  unable  to  give  you. 
I  never  have  been  able  to  surmount  all  the 
difficulties  I  experienced. 

4.  Will  I  ever  discard  the  bath  and  col- 
lodion for  them?  I  should  be  glad  to  if  I 
could  work  them  as  successfully  as  I  have 
the  wet  plates,  but  the  work  I  have  made 
with  them  has  not  been  up  to  my  standard 
of  wet-plate  work. 

5.  "  Artistic  work."  I  have  not  been  able 
to  secure  as  good  results  with  emulsion  as  I 
have  attained  with  an  extra-rapid  wet  plate. 

6.  Our  patrons  care  but  little  how  the  re- 
sults are  obtained  so  long  as  their  require- 
ments are  fulfilled. 

7.  They  are  more  appreciative  now  than 
formerly,  and  vastly  more  exacting.  It  re- 
quires a  great  deal  more  skill  and  ability  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  edu- 
cated age  successfully  than  it  did  in  years 
gone  by,  when  the  public  were  satisfied  with 
a  "  likeness." 

8.  Business  prospects  for  1882  are  still  in 
the  woof  of  time.  The  past  six  weeks  in 
the  northwest  has  seen  but  little  sunshine  ; 
rain  and  cloudy  weather,  if  not  continuous, 
predominating,  and  as  our  business  is  largely 
dependent  upon  fair  weather,  the  "stock 
trade"  has  suffered. 

W.  A.  Armstrong, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

My  experience  with  Cramer  &  Norden's 
dry  gelatine  plates  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory ;  the  longer  I  am  using  the  plates  the 
better  I  like  them.  The  advantage  of  the 
dry  plates  cannot  be  estimated  high  enough  ; 
no  trouble  in  getting  good  pictures  of  rest- 
less babies,  nervous  and  old  customers. 
Last  summer,  during  our  hot  spell,  ninety 
and  one  hundred  degrees  in  the  shade,  I 
made  a  great  many  views  of  the  Missouri 
River  improvements  for  the  Government, 
with  great  success ;  have  not  lost  a  single 
plate  ;  I  never  could  have  made  these  views 
by  the  old  collodion  process,  on  account  of 
the  hot  weather.  It  took  about  three  hours 
to  get  to  the  point  in  a  small  skiflT  to  make 
the  exposure.     I  have  also  made  some  views 
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of  places  seventy-five  miles  from  here,  and 
developed  the  dry  plates  after  I  got  home, 
with  no  failures. 

2.  I  had  some  failures  last  spring,  when 
I  first  commenced  to  use  the  dry  emulsion 
plates,  by  over-exposure,  also  by  under-ex- 
posure in  bad  light;  and,  in  hot  weather, 
not  having  my  solutions  cold  enough. 

3.  I  think  the  time  will  not  be  very  long 
when  I  will  use  nothing  else  but  dry  plates, 
as  the  more  I  use  them  the  better  I  like 
them. 

4.  With  the  dry  plate  there  is  no  need  for 
always  using  head-rests;  the  pose  is  more 
natural  and  graceful,  and  the  result  more 
artistic. 

5.  My  patrons  are  more  pleased  with  the 
photographs  made  by  the  dry-plate  process, 
as  the  expressions  are  far  superior. 

6.  They  also  appreciate  the  new  process, 
because  there  is  less  resitting  than  by  the 
wet  process. 

7.  The  prospects  for  1882  are  pretty  good  ; 
there  is  abundance  of  work  everywhere. 

E.   GOEBEL, 

St.  Charles,  Mo. 

During  the  snow  blockade  on  the  Minne- 
sota railroads  in  1881,  we  were  requested  by 
the  officials  to  make  some  views  showing 
the  great  difficulties  the  railroads  were  sub- 
jected to  in  keeping  the  roads  open.  Know- 
ing that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing with  wet  plates,  on  account  of  the 
severe  cold  and  difficulties  of  transportation, 
we  ordered  a  lot  of  dry  plates,  and  started 
on  our  first  trip,  without  having  even  ex- 
posed a  plate  at  home  to  ascertain  the  time 
required,  etc. 

"VVe  made  a  set  of  seventy-five  negatives, 
showing  the  methods  of  work  in  breaking 
the  snow  blockade,  and  brought  the  plates 
home  for  development.  We  used  the  pyro 
developer,  and  were  delighted  at  the  results, 
having  regarded  the  trip  as  an  experiment. 
We  immediately  prepared  for  a  campaign 
in  the  snow  fields,  fitted  up  a  changing-box, 
and  made  things  as  compact  as  possible. 
Made  several  more  trips  on  other  roads,  and 
in  all  made  a  pile  of  negatives  of  the  snow 
blockade,  from  which  we  have  printed  and 
sold  over  25,000  stereo,  views. 

The  deep  snow  melting  suddenly,  caused 
a  sudden  rise  in  all  the  rivers,  which  re- 


sulted in  the  ice-gorges  on  the  Missouri,  and 
great  damage  by  high  water  on  the  Minne- 
sota and  Mississippi  rivers.  We  lost  no  time 
in  getting  to  the  most  interesting  points  on 
these  rivers,  and  hy  means  of  the  dry  plates 
were  enabled  to  secure  many  very  valuable 
negatives,  from  which  a  large  number  of 
prints  have  been  made. 

One  trip  up  the  Missouri  Kiver  at  the 
time  when,  bj'  reason  of  high  water  and 
mud,  railroad  and  telegraphic  communica- 
tion was  cut  off  from  Omaha  to  Bismark, 
would  have  been  a  complete  failure  with 
wet  plates;  indeed,  we  would  never  have 
thought  of  attempting  to  make  the  views 
at  all.  The  few  failures  we  made  were  very 
easily  traced  to  carelessness  in  handling  the 
plates,  exposing  some  to  light,  and  to  over- 
timing in  a  few  instances. 

Happening  to  be  near  New  Ulm,  Minne- 
sota, on  the  fatal  15th  of  July,  when  the 
cyclone  destroyed  the  town,  I  was  able  to 
make  a  set  of  negatives  showing  the  terri- 
ble wreck.  While  here  I  had  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  great  advantage  of  the 
dry  plates,  as,  by  an  error  of  the  telegraph, 
some  of  my  plates  failed  to  reach  me,  I  was 
obliged  to  complete  my  work  with  wet 
plates,  and  it  took  me  nearly  a  whole  day 
to  satisfactorily  secure  four  plates,  where  I 
could  have  made  two  dozen  easily  with  the 
dry. 

Later  in  the  season  I  made  views  of  the 
United  States  River  improvement  works 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  also  a  set  of  the 
Dalles  of  the  Wisconsin,  all  dry-plate  work, 
and  while  the  resulting  prints  were  equal  to 
those  made  from  wet  plates,  the  saving  in 
time  and  vexation  could  not  be  measured. 

I  learned  something  at  the  New  York 
Convention,  in  spite  of  all  the  combined 
circumstances,  and  on  my  return  went  to 
work  to  make  the  dry  plate  as  great  a  suc- 
cess in  the  gallery  as  it  had  been  in  the  field. 
I  changed  my  developer,  and  put  the  oxalate 
to  work,  and  was  pleased  with  the  change. 
I  put  one  of  Gatchel's  shutters  on  my 
camera,  and  advertised  for  babies,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  babies  found  out 
that  they  could  get  their  pictures  "  taken 
standing,"  or  in  a  group,  laughing  or  cry- 
ing, or  with  a  big  dog,  and  now  we  have  a 
big  baby  trade. 
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I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how  much  a 
gelatine  plate  can  be  abused  and  still  not  go 
back  on  the  operator.  The  other  day  I  was 
called  on  to  make  an  8  x  10  group  of  four, 
they  were  all  dressed  in  black,  and  thie  after- 
noon was  very  cloudy,  so  dark  that  I  had  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  the  focus. 
I  gave  them  no  head-rests,  and  exposed  the 
plate  until  I  thought  it  was  time  for  some- 
body to  move  ;  was  sure  there  was  no  pic- 
ture on  the  plate,  but  concluded  to  throw  it 
in  the  developing  tray.  I  left  it  there  until 
late  in  the  evening,  when,  happening  to 
think  of  it,  I  took  it  out  and  put  it  in  the 
hypo,  not  taking  pains  to  even  look  at  it. 
This  was  on  Saturday  evening,  and  I  never 
thought  of  it  again  until  Monday  morning, 
when  going  to  the  fixing-tray  I  found,  very 
much  to  my  surprise,  a  very  good  negative 
of  my  group,  good  detail  in  the  dark  dra- 
pery, and  sufficient  strength  to  the  high- 
lights to  make  a  strong  print. 

I  had  not  intended  to  use  the  dry  plates 
excepting  for  large  groups  and  for  children, 
but  a  good  many  customers  now  call  for 
"that  new  process  that  takes  pictures  so 
quick,"  and  I  find  myself  using  it  every  day 
for  adults,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  many 
months  when  it  may  take  the  place  of  collo- 
dion and  bath  altogether.  The  present  high 
price  of  plates  is  the  only  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  an  immediate  change  in  our  gallery. 

As  to  failures.  In  my  case,  most  of  them 
have  come  from  the  plates  having  been  ex- 
posed to  the  light  in  some  way.  I  have  now 
a  separate  dark-room  for  dry-plate  work  ;  I 
use  a  light  from  the  window  of  ruby  glass ; 
I  had  failures  with  ruby  paper.  I  have  been 
troubled  some  with  my  dipping  developer, 
owing,  I  think,  to  impure  kerosene  oil  on 
top  of  bath,  but  I  like  the  method. 

I  find  that  with  Cramer  AISTorden's  plates, 
which  I  am  using  exclusively  now,  I  have 
very  little  trouble  with  spots,  and  wo  trouble 
with  frilling.  For  children  I  give  very 
short  time,  and  very  long  developing,  and 
now  failures  are  very  rare;  and  by  being 
able  to  be  sure  of  a  restless  child,  and  also 
to  make  negatives  when,  on  account  of 
weakness  of  light,  wet-plate  work  would  be 
impossible,  I  feel  that  some  of  my  greatest 
troubles  have  been  removed. 

In  practice,  I  find  that  having  a  plate 


ready,  and  one  that  will  not  dry  and  be 
spoiled  while  I  am  posing  the  sitter,  is  a 
very  great  advantage,  as  it  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  the  attention  to  be  concentrated 
to  the  one  matter  of  posing  and  expression. 
The  subject  also  enjoys  having  the  negative 
made  in  so  short  a  time  that  they  "do  not 
have  time  to  begin  to  look  proper,"  as  one 
lady  expressed  herself  a  short  time  since. 

T!\iQ  prospects  for  the  coming  season  are 
very  good.  Our  patrons  are  learning  to  ap- 
preciate all  the  latest  improvements  in  back- 
grounds and  accessories,  and  every  eifort 
that  is  made  to  elevate  public  taste  is  met 
with  a  corresponding  acceptance  that  is  very 
gratifying  and  flattering. 

Charles  A.  Tenney 

Winona,  Minn. 

1.  I  have  been  using  emulsion  dry  plates 
about  a  year  and  a  half  for  portraits,  land- 
scapes, and  views  of  buildings,  exteriors  and 
interiors.  At  first  I  had  failures  in  regard 
to  right  timing  of  the  exposure,  and  the 
same  as  to  developing,  but  got  righted  on 
these  points  by  a  little  practice,  and  can 
now  as  correctly  expose  and  develop  the 
emulsion  plates  under  every  condition  of 
light  and  subject  as  wet  collodion  plates, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  take  07ily  the  dry 
plates  on  a  trip  for  views  (large  or  small), 
and  rarely  lose  a  negative;  I  feel  the  fullest 
confidence  in  every  instance.  Tes,  more 
than  in  the  wet  collodion  plates,  a?  the  latter 
cannot  always  be  relied  upon  for  a  series  of 
fine  negatives  in  very  hot  weather  under  a 
tent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  labor  and  risk  in 
carrying  the  silver  bath  and  other  solutions. 
The  dry  plates  are  uniform  in  every  tem- 
perature. For  portraits  I  can  get  finer 
middle  tints  and  more  transparent  shadows, 
with  great  depth  and  softness ;  admirable 
for  white  draperies.  The  time  of  exposure 
being  so  much  shorter  adds  another  most 
desirable  quality  to  their  merits. 

2.  My  failures  have  been  frilling  in  a 
few  instances  of  a  few  large  plates  (14  by  18  is 
a  size  I  mostly  use  for  landscapes  and  build- 
ings), the  cause  of  which  was  I  neglected 
to  cool  my  developing  tray  and  solutions, 
using  them  at  their  temperature  as  they 
stood  in  the  dark-room  on  south  side  of  my 
building  with  the  thermometer  at  98°  in  the 
shade.    A  really  valuable  experience  to  me, 
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though  it  cost  me  eight  large  plates,  two 
journeys  of  four  hundred  miles,  and  several 
days'  time  and  expense.  It  will  not  happen 
to  me  again,  I  assure  you.  The  cause  sug- 
gests the  remedy  or  preventive,  viz.,  cool 
trays  and  solutions. 

3.  I  truly  believe  that  the  emulsion  plates 
will  enable  me  to  discard  the  bath  and  col- 
lodion. There  is  only  one  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  doing  so  at  once  :  that  is  the  cost  of 
the  plates.  I  don't  think  that  good  reliable 
plates  can  be  furnished  at  much  less  prices 
at  present,  but  when  photographers  get  to 
making  their  own  plates,  they  will,  of 
course,  cost  less.  But  we  must  first  learn 
to  use  them  well  before  adding  to  our  labor 
the  trouble  of  making  them  ;  I  have  made 
some  plates,  and  the  results  promise  future 
success,  but  I  prefer  to  purchase  them  at 
present. 

I  don't  believe  emulsion  plates  as  difficult 
to  make  as  were  the  collodion  wet  plates  in 
the  beginning.  When  I  began  to  work 
the  collodion  plates  nearly  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  we  had  to  make  our  own  gun- 
cotton  and  several  of  the  sensitizing  salts, 
and  when  I  compare  the  difficulties  and 
uncertainties  of  the  collodion  process  then, 
and  the  gelatine  emulsion  process  of  now, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  latter  will  as  surely 
succeed  the  former  as  the  former  succeeded 
the  daguerrotype. 

4.  They  do  place  me  in  the  way  of  pro- 
ducing more  artistic  work,  as  they  pro- 
nounce more  nearly  the  effect  of  light  on 
the  object  or  model  with  more  detail  and 
harmony  than  the  collodion  wet  plate.  I 
am  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  aside  from  my 
own  experience,  by  the  beautiful  and  sur- 
prising results  of  both  negatives  and  prints 
from  them  very  kindly  shown  me  at  Mr. 
Kurtz's  gallery  in  New  York,  while  at- 
tending the  P.  A.  of  A.  Convention  in 
August,  also  Mr.  J.  A.  Scholten's  exhibit. 

5.  My  patrons  like  the  resulting  pictures 
much.  Have  had  no  adverse  criticism 
whatever.  Commendation  is  the  universal 
rule,  and  in  many  cases  specially  compli- 
mented by  my  most  intelligent  and  appre- 
ciative patrons. 

6.  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  say 
that  my  patrons  have  grown  more  and  more 
appreciative  from  year  to  year  since  I  came 


here  from  Boston  more  than  ten  years  ago. 
It  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  do  business  here 
now.  My  patrons  ai-e  more  readily  satisfied 
with  good  work.  They  look  for  something 
beyond  mere  likeness  of  features  and  "clear" 
burnished  prints,  however,  and  comprehend 
and  appreciate  artistic  pose  and  lighting 
better.  At  first  few  persons  were  satisfied 
without  sitting  over,  in  fact  it  was  sit  over, 
and  sit  over;  now  rarely  any  "sit  overs." 
So  why  should  I  not  say  that  my  patrons 
are  more  appreciative,  and  there  are  more 
of  them  ?     Hence  I  must  answer 

7.  Your  seventh,  by  saying  that  the 
prospect  for  business  during  1882  is  good. 
I  have  more  business  this  year,  than  any 
previous  one  since  coming  here.  People 
are  more  willing  to  spend  their  money  for 
larger  and  better  pictures  ;  cheap  and  poor 
work  is  less  sought  for.  I  think  I  have 
good  reasons  for  encouragement  with  pres- 
ent prospects  for  the  coming  year. 

8.  There  is  one  practice  among  photog- 
raphers that  I  think  is  expensive,  and 
might  be  at  least  reformed  in  a  great  de- 
gree, and  give  better  satisfaction  to  patrons 
and  save  a  large  amount  of  tedious  labor, 
material,  and  time.  It  is  the  making  of  so 
many  sittings  for  proofs.  I  have  learned 
at  a  heavy  cost,  that  the  more  proofs  shown 
the  more  certain  will  there  have  to  be  re- 
sittings,  and  generally  in  the  end  "not 
quite  satisfied."  For  some  time  I  have 
practised  making  one  negative  only  in 
most  cases,  never  but  two,  but  take  all  the 
pains  I  know  how  in  posing  and  lighting, 
etc.  By  adopting  this  meihod,  I  find  my 
patrons  are  less  confused  in  judging  and 
deciding  whether  they  like  or  not,  but  with 
few  sittings  give  very  little  trouble  in  satis- 
fying them.  Invariably  if  I  make  three 
or  four  negatives,  a  resitting  must  be  made, 
very  likely  several,  and  then  "just  once 
more,"  and  finally  very  likely  "try"  some 
other  photographer.  I  am  convinced  that 
with  me  the  practice  of  fewer  sittings  has 
worked  well,  as  I  retain  my  customers  from 
year  to  year. 

D.  A.  Clifford, 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

In  reply  to  your  questions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  gelatine  emulsion  plates,  I  will  state  : 
1.  My  experience  with  them  dates  from 
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the  time  they  were  first  introduced  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Carbutt.  My  success  was 
very  fair  from  the  start,  but  the  quality  of 
the  plates  varied  so  much,  and  the  question 
of  development  was  in  such  a  crude  state, 
that  for  a  time,  in  spite  of  their  many  ad- 
vantages, I  thought  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable to  use  them  regularly  in  professional 
work.  But  as  soon  as  the  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  was  introduced  a  decided  change 
for  the  better  became  evident,  in  greater 
regularity  of  result,  and  freedom  from  fril- 
ling, etc.  In  fact,  when  used  for  certain 
purposes  where  rapidity  is  desirable,  for 
children,  nervous  people,  a  sudden  call  for 
outdoor  work,  or  for  dimly  lighted  interior 
views  of  churches,  residences,  etc.,  they  fill 
a  long  looked-for  void. 

2.  My  failures  with  them  have  occurred 
first,  from  carelessness  in  using  light  not 
non-actinic  enough  in  the  dark-room,  or 
insuiiicient  precautions  in  excluding  light 
from  camera  box,  holder,  etc.  (which  last 
cause  is  due  mainlj'  to  bad  construction  in 
most  of  the  apparatus  sold),  from  over-ex- 
posure, which  caused  the  developer  to  bring 
out  the  picture  fully  before  a  sufficient 
amount  of  reduction  took  place  in  the  high- 
lights, and  before  I  could  modify  the  de- 
veloper with  the  bromide  solution,  causing 
weak,  flat  images,  and  unevenness  of  result 
in  the  plate.  Now  the  cures  for  these  evils 
are  almost  suggested  by  the  causes  given. 
The  method  now  adopted  is  to  commence 
development  with  a  little  less  iron  and  more 
bromide  in  the  developer  (if  the  oxalate  is 
used),  and  if  the  picture  comes  out  too  slow, 
add  more  iron,  and  by  this  means  sufficient 
density  is  obtained  in  the  first  development 
which  in  dry-plate  work  is  almost  a  sine  qua 
non  to  first-class  results.  If  you  use  the 
pyro-developer,  substitute  the  word  "am- 
monia "  for  "  iron,"  and  the  same  remarks 
will  apply.  I  will  here  state,  that  with  the 
pyro  a  much  greater  latitude  of  exposure  is 
possible  for  obtaining  good  results  than 
with  the  oxalate,  but  the  printing  qualities 
of  the  negatives  I  have  never  found  as 
good.  One  rule  must  be  insisted  upon  in 
the  treatment  of  these  plates,  and  success  is 
then  comparatively  easy.  Cold  water  to 
soak  and  wash  in,  plenty  of  ice  in  summer, 
and  soaking  in  alum,,  or  alum,  and  iron,  after 


development,  and  your  film  will  then  be 
safe.  The  reason  that  sufficient  intensity 
on  first  development  is  so  important,  is  that 
none  of  the  present  known  methodb  of  in- 
tensifying gelatine  plates  give  uniform  and 
reliable  results.  This  is,  as  yet,  a  great  de- 
sideratum. So  far  I  have  found  the  mix- 
ture of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  iodide  of 
potassium  with  a  little  hyposulphite  of  soda', 
as  recommended  by  a  writer  in  the  British 
Journal,  the  best,  especially  if  applied  with 
a  camel's  hair  brush  to  those  parts  only 
which  require  it.  Any  yellow  stain  from 
this  in  the  shadows  can  be  removed  bj'  im- 
mersion in  the  hypo  bath  a  few  m,oinents 
only,  and  again  washing.  Should  a  nega- 
tive become  too  dense  in  the  lights  from 
having  been  developed  too  long,  in  order 
to  bring  out  detail  in  the  shadows,  the  treat- 
ment of  such  portions  with  solution  of  cy- 
anide of  potassium  will  restore  all  the 
printing  qualities  to  those  portions,  but 
in  this  case  the  film  must  be  thoroughly 
hardened  with  the  alum  solution  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  destroying  it  with 
the  cyanide  solution.  The  "ozone  bleach " 
spoken  of  so  much  in  the  English  journals 
in  this  connection  should  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  long  ago.  I  will 
here  state,  in  concluding  this  paragraph, 
that,  as  usual,  sensitiveness  and  brilliant 
results  do  not  go  together,  and  I  have  never 
seen  as  fine  a  result  produced  by  the  ex- 
tremely sensitive  plates  as  by  those  of  the 
normal  rapidity,  and  now  for  out-door 
work,  I  invariably  choose  the  latter  plate, 
unless  for  moving  objects. 

3.  I  do  not  think  they  will  ever  enable 
me  or  induce  me  to  discard  the  collodion 
and  bath  for  plates  up  to  11  x  14  inches,  ex- 
cept for  subjects  requiring  very  quick  work; 
but  for  plates  over  that  size,  especially  in 
very  cold  or  very  warm  weather,  cleaner 
work  is  possible  with  gelatine  plates,  there 
being  no  danger  of  reticulation  or  drying 
marks ;  and  as  lenses  of  that  size  do  not 
illuminate  as  well  as  the  smaller  ones,  the 
saving  of  two-thirds  or  more  in  exposure 
is  an  important  element.  The  claim  that 
is  made  of  eight  or  ten  times  the  sensitive- 
ness of  wet  plates  for  portrait  work,  if  acted 
upon,  will  generally  result  in  failure,  while 
if  the  developer  is  so  used  that  an  exposure 
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of  one-third  the  time  of  a  wet  plate  will 
come  up  about  right,  a  much  better  result 
is  possible.  To  those  who  are  poor  chemi- 
cal manipulators  with  wet  plates,  the  dry 
plate  is  a  perfect  god-send,  as  it  takes  away 
their  great  bug-bears  of  collodion ,  bath ,  and 
the  preparing  of  the  plate.  It  puts  such 
bunglers  almost  on  a  level  with  good  ma- 
nipulators. This  process  will  also  give  an 
immense  impetus  to  amateur  photography. 
For  solar  camera  negatives  my  experience 
has  been  very  unfortunate  with  them. 

4.  They  do  not  place  us  in  the  way  of 
producing  more  artistic  work  than  collo- 
dion plates,  and  I  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  a  perfect,  fully  timed  collo- 
dion negative  cannot  be  excelled,  hardly 
ever  equalled,  in  brilliancy,  printing  quali- 
ties, and  richness  of  tone,  by  any  dry-plate 
negative  that  can  be  produced.  The  ability 
to  make  pictures  of  unruly  children  or  ner- 
vous people  better  than  heretofore  does  not 
make  one  a  better  artist.  I  have  made  as 
good  negatives  on  the  gelatine  plates  of 
normal  rapidity  as  the  average  work  with 
collodion.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  extra- 
rapid  gelatine  plates  to  blend  the  shades 
and  half-shades  in  a  manner  to  lose  their 
distinctive  qualities,  and  thus  rob  the  nega- 
tive of  brilliancy,  variation,  and  the  proper 
gradation,  unless  the  development  is  very 
carefully  conducted.  The  lately  introduced 
method  of  using  the  oxalate  developer  in 
dipping  baths  of  varying  strengths  some- 
what lessens  the  danger.  In  fact,  to  sum- 
marize the  whole  matter  by  a  simile,  I  find 
it  an  advantage  to  always  have  some  first- 
class  brandy  in  the  house  for  an  emergency, 
though  I  would  not  think  of  making  use  of 
it  as  a  beverage — I  prefer  the  plebeian  lager, 
next  to  water  and  coffee,  which  are  best  of 
all ;  yet  there  are  times,  in  cases  of  sickness 
or  emergency,  where  a  first-class  stimulant 
is  needed  ;  there  is  nothing  to  take  the  place 
of  the  best  brandy  ;  so  with  gelatine  plates, 
especially  when  the  bath  and  collodion  are 
sick.  The  element  of  expense  I  have  left 
out  of  the  question,  as  that  is  decidedly  in 
favor  of  wet  plates. 

5.  As  for  the  resulting  pictures,  I  cannot 
as  yet  say  whether  our  patrons  like  the  re- 
sults better  or  not,  as  we  do  not  inform  them 
what  process  we  use,  nor  are  they  more  ap- 


preciative than  formerly,  except  in  being 
more  exacting  constantly  in  the  quality  of 
the  work,  and  as  we  Improve  the  quality 
we  find  the  public  demand  also  on  a  higher 
plane. 

The  prospects  for  business  for  the  coming 
season  we  think  are  good,  in  spite  of  the 
drawbacks  of  the  season  thus  far,  unless 
they  are  ruined  in  this  city  by  the  action 
of  a  parasite  who  happens  to  have  enough 
money  to  equip  a  showy  place,  and  has  at- 
tempted to  prop  up  his  photographic  fail- 
ures by  advertising  cabinet  cards  at  $3.00 
per  dozen.  If  the  balance  of  the  fraternity 
here  are  compelled  to  follow  this  suicidal 
policy  of  degrading  the  profession,  it  must 
inevitably  result  in  the  same  lamentable 
condition  of  business  as  prevails  in  other 
cities,  where  these  excrescences  have  fas- 
tened themselves  on  our  profession.  The 
harm  is  done  only  when  it  is  introduced  by 
pretentious  establishments,  who  do  some- 
thing that  passes  for  fair  work  with  the 
public. 

D.  Bachrach,  Jr, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

I  commenced  using  the  dry  plates  last  fall, 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  lengthy 
opinion  in  regard  to  their  use ;  I  have  found, 
however,  no  trouble  in  working  the  process. 
But  have  found  that  the  plates  are  not  all 
reliable,  and  this  on  most  any  occasion 
would  be  a  serious  drawback  to  any  one 
who  is  an  expert  with  the  wet-plate  process. 
The  photographs  that  I  have  made  with 
the  dry  plate  so  far,  are  fully  as  good  as 
any  I  have  made  with  the  wet  plate;  and 
could  photographers  be  assured  of  uniformly 
good  dry  plates  at  a  more  reasonable  rate, 
two  serious  objections  to  their  general  use 
would  be  removed.  The  shortening  of  the 
exposure  by  the  dry  plate  is  a  boon  long  de- 
sired and  a  step  towards  progress. 

I  intend  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  and 
hope  to  find  less  objection  and  more  to 
commend  their  general  use.  Business  the 
last  year  has  been  good,  with  a  continued 
better  appreciation  of  finer  work  at  fair 
prices. 

B.  F.  Battels, 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Go  TO  Indianapolis. 
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A  HINT  OR  TWO  TO  BROMO- 
GELATINE  WORKERS. 

BY  B.  W.  KILBURN. 

I  ENJOY  my  experiments  with  bromo- 
gelatine  plates  and  find  they  give  me  many 
advantages  which  I  do  not  get  with  the 
"wet."  But  I  find  out  something  new 
every  day,  and  also  find  mj'self  considerably 
puzzled  sometimes.  I  always  deem  jt  safe, 
though,  if  things  work  wrongly  to  stop 
SHORT  !  and  look  things  over  before  going 
on.  Sometimes  I  even  sleep  over  it.  Often, 
such  a  course,  with  the  exercise  of  gumption, 
has  made  what  promised  to  be  an  absolute 
failure,  a  perfect  success.  It  is  always  best 
to  stop  and  get  all  the  light  you  can  to 
steer  j'ou  out  of  trouble. 

Moreover,  do  not  use  any  of  the  Japanned 
metal  trays  for  development.  They  are  a 
delusion  and  a  snare,  for  the  Japan  will 
peel  oflf,  and  when  the  oxalate  strikes  the 
iron  it  will  precipitate  and  cause  heart- 
rending spots  on  the  plates.  I  have  had  at 
least  a  dozen  of  these  dishes,  and  they  all 
give  out  in  time,  and  most  likely  spoil  work 
you  value  the  most.  I  use  glass  or  porcelain 
dishes  throughout  my  work. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

We  see  some  efforts  made  to  organize  an 
"  International "  Photographic  Association, 
but  we  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  such  a 
body  when  a  very  excellent  one  already  ex- 
ists, unless  it  be,  that  the  ambitious  in  this 
direction  prefer  an  Ame7ncan  "Interna- 
tional" Association.  "The  Chambre  Syn- 
dicale  de  Photographie,^^  whose  headquarters 
are  at  10  Eue  de  Lancey  in  Paris,  is  a  body 
which  has  many  times  been  alluded  to  by 
our  esteemed  friend  Mons.  Leon  Vidal,  and 
its  proceedings  reported  by  him. 

Invitation  was  extended  at  its  birth  in 
Chicago,  to  the  P.  A.  of  A.  to  become  a 
branch — a  part  of  this  syndicate,  and  surely 
that  would  be  the  better  way  to  secui-e  to 
us  the  advantages  of  international  organi- 
zation than  to  work  up  another  body  of  a 
kindred  nature.  There  is  not  work  enough 
for  two,  and  since  the  one  alluded  to  is  al- 
ready some   years,  old,  and   already  doing 


much  work,  we  cannot  do  better  than  join 
hands  with  it.  We  hope  the  committee  of 
the  P.  A.  of  A.  having  this  business  in  con- 
sideration will  not  overlook  our  sugges- 
tions. 

One  of  the  good  things  which  the  Cham- 
bre Syndicale  has  recently  done,  is  to  form 
a  council  for  the  examination  of  such  pho- 
tographic operators  as  desire  to  secure  a 
diploma  for  their  abilities  in  the  art. 

The  examinations  are  of  two  kinds — 
theoretical  and  practical. 

A  circular  is  issued  giving  all  the  points, 
and  if  the  time  comes  when  it  will  be  of 
service  to  our  readers,  we  will  give  them  a 
translation. 

The  first  step  is  for  the  P.  A.  of  A.  to 
drop  the  idea  of  forming  another  interna- 
tional body,  and  then  becoming  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  excellent  one  already  in  full 
blast.  To  bring  this  about  would  give  the 
aforesaid  committee  something  to  do  really 
worth  while. 


SOCIETY  GOSSIP. 


An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Indianapolis 
photographers  was  held  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, June  17th,  at  the  photographic  stock- 
house  of  H.  Lieber  &  Co. 

Meeting  called  to  order,  and  on  motion 
of  Mr.  D.  E.  Clark,  Mr.  L.  D.  Judkins 
was  elected  Chairman  joro  tern. 

Beading  minutes  of  last  meeting  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  principal 
business  before  the  meeting  would  be  a  re- 
port from  the  Committee  on  Eeception. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Potter,  Chairman  of  the  Kecep- 
tion  Committee,  verbally  reported  that  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  with  Frank 
Bird's  City  Transfer  for  the  conveyance  of 
all  photographers  attending  the  convention 
at  half  the  usual  rates,  or  twenty-five  cents 
for  each  passenger,  including  trunk.  All 
incoming  trains  will  be  boarded  by  an 
agent  of  Bird's  City  Transfer,  accompa- 
nied, as  far  as  practicable,  by  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  to  whom  application  should 
be  made  for  hack,  and  any  information 
needed  by  strangers  as  to  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses. 

To  secure  the  advantages  of  Bird's  Trans- 
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fer,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  let  it  be 
known  that  he  was  a  photographer. 

Large  delegations  travelling  in  a  body 
are  requested  to  telegraph  ahead,  either  to 
Frank  Bird  or  W.  H.  Potter,  giving  num- 
ber of  persons  and  time  of  arrival  of  train. 

Those  who  prefer  can  take  street  cars  at 
the  depot. 

On  motion,  report  accepted  and  ordered 
spread  upon  the  minutes. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  : 

photographers'    association    op    AMERICA. 

Office  of  President,  206  North  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,  May  1,  1882. 

To  the  Photographers  of  Jndianapoiis. 

Gentlemen  :  The  officers  and  Executive 
Committee  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  desire  to  ex- 
press to  you  the  deep  pleasure  they  feel  at 
the  recent  action  of  your  body,  held  at  a 
meeting  in  your  city. 

Your  ofter  of  assistance  has  been  kindly 
accepted,  and  will  doubtless  aid  in  rendering 
the  coming  convention  successful. 
Praternally, 

Joshua  Smith, 

President. 

John  Cadwallader, 

Secretary. 

John  A.  Sholten, 
W.  A.  Armstrong, 
A.  E.  Dumble, 

Executive  Committee. 

To  Henberson  George, 

Indianapolis. 

Mr.  D.  K.  Clark  moved  that  the  letter  of 
the  Executive  Committee  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes,  and  that  we  hereby  express  to  the 
committee  the  deep  sense  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  their  confidence. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  sec- 
retary. 

Henderson  George. 

Association  of  Operative  Photogra- 
phers OF  l^K-w  York. — A  regular  stated 
meeting  was  held  July  5,  1882,  President 
Hendrickson  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read, 
and,  after  slight  modifications,  approved. 

Received — the  Philadelphia  Photographer, 
July  ;  Photographic  Times,  June ;  St.  Louis 
Practical  Photographer,  July;  Anthony's 
Bulletin,  June,  with  thanks. 


Five  new  members  were  elected. 
Professor  Newton,  President  of  the  Pho- 
tographic Section  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute, was  introduced  to  the  Association;  in 
courtesy  to  Professor  Newton,  the  regular 
subject  for  discussion  was  dispensed  with  for 
this  meeting,  to  hear  some  of  his  views  on 
photography. 

Prof.  Newton. — I  am  not  prepared  to 
take  up    a   special    subject ;   I   am  always 
loaded   with   many  subjects   pertaining  to 
photography.     My  experiments  may  not  be 
of  any  advantage  to  the  practical  photogra- 
phers of  this  Association,  but  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  know  a  great  many  things ; 
they  may  be  useful  at  times  if  you  have  any 
special  subject,  or  any  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  I  will  be   very  happy  to  answer  any 
questions.     In  my  experience  I  have  pre- 
pared chemicals  for  different  persons,  but 
they   never    succeeded.      No    two    persons 
with  the  same  chemicals  attain  the  same  re- 
sult; why  it  is  we  do  not  know.     In  the 
action   of  light  on   the   mineral  salts,  we 
know  the   effect,  but  not   the  cause ;   take 
some  of  the  most  simple  articles,   for  in- 
stance, cane-sugar  or  glucose;  the  constitu- 
ents  of   both  are  nearly   alike;   still  they 
are  different;  why,  we  don't  know,  but  the 
facts  we  do  know  ;  the  same  conditions  and 
circumstances  produce  the  same  results.     I 
have  brought  some  transparencies  and  nega- 
tives to  show  the  Association ;  if  you  have 
a  fine  negative,  sometimes  you  break  it  and 
it  is  lost.     Quite  a  number  of  j'ears  ago  I 
got  up  a  process  for  duplicating  negatives, 
and  making  transparencies  ;  if  you  had  the 
collodio-chloride  emulsion  you  would  not  be 
liable  to  make  a  picture  such  as  I  show  you  ; 
I  could  not  call  to  mind  the  quantities,  but 
it  was  published  in  the  various  photographic 
journal?. 

Mr.  Atwood. — I  had  two  negatives  from 
Professor  Newton  ;  one  was  an  original,  the 
other  was  a  duplicate  from  it ;  the  duplicate 
made  as  fine  prints  as  the  original. 

Prof.  Newton. — Any  one  working  col- 
lodio-chloride knows  that  it  tones  very 
quick ;  the  transparencies  present  were 
toned  with  the  gold  in  the  hypo ;  you  can 
get  any  color  you  want,  from  a  wine-color 
to  a  deep  black.  My  plan  is  to  coat 
the   plate    with    collodio-chloride  and  dry 
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with  heat ;  I  now  warm  the  negative,  and 
while  both  are  heated  place  them  together — 
the  heating  prevents  condensation  of  mois- 
ture. There  is  another  way  to  duplicate 
negatives :  you  expose  the  sensitive  film  for 
a  particular  time  to  the  action  of  light,  and 
it  turns  into  chloride  of  silver  ;  what  the  re- 
lation of  the  light  and  the  mineral  is  we 
are  not  permitted  to  know.  If  j'ou  have  a 
sensitive  film  and  expose  to  gas-light,  you 
get  a  positive  ;  now  expose  to  sun-light,  you 
get  a  negative;  if  Mr.  Bierstadt  was  here, 
he  could  show  us  diflPerent  results  from  dif- 
ferent exposures. 

Mr.  Buehler  could  not  get  the  collodio- 
chloride  to  work  ;  changed  everything,  but 
it  would  not  work  ;  some  time  after  he  tried, 
and  it  worked  with  ease. 

Prof.  Newton. — Take,  for  example,  one 
of  the  chemicals  we  employ  :  corrosive  sub- 
limate is  composed  of  two  parts  of  chlorine 
and  one  of  mercury,  which  combination 
forms  a  deadly  poison  ;  now  the  same  in- 
gredients, under  different  relations,  form  a 
harmless  compound. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck. — You  were  once  try- 
ing to  turn  a  transparency  into  a  negative; 
did  you  succeed  ? 

Prof.  Newton. — I  don't  think  it  was 
successful.  I  have  used  plumbago  for  the 
dusting-in  process  ;  I  now  use  precipitated 
chalk  and  lampblack,  and  make  a  dark 
lead  color,  more  of  the  color  of  a  negative. 

Mr.  Buehler. — Plumbago  is  not  good 
to  use,  as  it  often  goes  on  in  patches. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck. — I  would  like  to  hear 
some  of  Professor  Newton's  ideas  on  print- 
ing. 

Prof.  Newton. — I  have  been  experi- 
menting a  great  many  years  ;  it  used  to  be 
thought  you  could  not  make  a  print  on  a 
bath  less  than  80  or  100  grains  to  the  ounce  ; 
it  was  thought  that  if  it  was  less  than  60 
grains,  it  would  take  the  albumen  oflf  the 
paper.  If  you  have  25  grains  of  silver,  25 
grains  of  nitrate  of  magnesium,  25  grains  of 
nitrate  of  ammonium,  you  have  a  solution 
which  is  capable  of  making  fine  prints.  I 
always  make  my  bath  forty  grains  of  sil- 
ver, thirty  grains  of  ammonium;  you  can 
work  it  down  to  twenty-five  grains.  You 
must  have  your  solution  alkaline,  at  least 
two  drops  of  ammonia  to  the  ounce,  as  it 


is  always  tending  to  become  acid  ;  fume  with 
ammonia  and  water,  equal  parts,  thirty 
minutes  in  winter  or  fifteen  in  summer; 
gold  I  dissolve  with  four  parts  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  one  part  of  nitric  acid;  when 
dissolved  add  bicarbonate  of  soda  till  just 
neutral ;  now  your  copper  turns  to  nitrate 
of  copper  (coin  gold),  add  aqua  regia  to 
make  it  acid  ;  I  use  borax  to  make  alkaline  ; 
add  2  or  3  grains  of  salt ;  you  can  use  the 
toning  bath  over. 

Mr.  Atwood  thought  the  copper  was  a 
good  idea. 

Prof.  Newton. — I  made  some  prints, 
and  toned  in  a  combination  bath  to  imitate 
the  celebrated  Saloraan  prints  ;  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  experts  could  not  tell  the  differ- 
ence. I  think  I  used  chromic  acid  in  it. 
A  gentleman  of  Boston  used  an  exceedingly 
acid  bath  (negative  bath) ;  he  found  that  by 
adding  two  or  three  ounces  of  nitric  acid 
the  action  was  very  sensitive. 

Mr.  Buehler  said  he  had  fog  from  too 
much  acid. 

Prof.  Newton. — You  would  come  out 
all  right  by  adding  tincture  of  iodine  to 
your  collodion.  I  have  had  silver  crystals 
exposed  to  the  sunlight  for  three  months, 
and  when  I  wanted  to  use  them  they  were 
neutral. 

Mr.  Coonley  said  Mr.  Black,  of  Boston, 
did  not  use  as  much  acid  in  his  bath  as  was 
thought;  he  had  tested  one  of  Mr.  Black's 
baths,  and  there  was  no  more  acid  in  it 
than  he  uses  himself. 

Prof.  Newton. — When  you  make  up  a 
bath  it  should  be  neutral ;  your  bath  is  sup- 
posed to  become  acid  with  use. 

Mr.  Coonley. — In  the  West  Indies  your 
bath  becomes  neutral,  and  you  have  to  add 
acid  about  twice  a  week. 

Mr.  Buehler. — If  I  have  an  excess  of 
nitric  acid,  the  bath  holds  organic  matter  in 
suspense,  and  the  negatives  come  out  thin. 

Prof.  Newton. — I  was  never  troubled 
with  discoloration  of  bath  when  I  kept  it  al- 
kaline, and  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Mr.  Coonley. — I  have  used  nitric  and 
acetic  acids  together  and  separate,  but  never 
saw  any  difference,  though  I  prefer  nitric 
acid. 

Prof.  Newton. — Por  many  years  acetic 
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acid  was  used  before  nitric  acid,  but  now 
nitric  has  mostly  displaced  acetic  acid. 

Mr.  Coonley. — It  don't  matter  whether 
your  bath  is  acid  or  alkaline,  if  your  col- 
lodion harmonizes  with  it. 

Prof.  Newton. — Acetic  acid  is  not  as 
reliable  as  nitric  acid. 

Mr.  Staidner. — Which  is  the  safest  way 
to  neutralize  a  bath — with  ammonia  or  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  ? 

Prof.  Newton. — Throw  down  your  bath 
with  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  form  carbonate 
of  silver  ;  wash  it  out  well,  redissolve,  and 
your  bath  is  pure. 

Adjourned.  T.  W.  Powers, 

Secretary. 

P.  S. — I  omitted  to  state  in  my  last  re- 
port the  cause  of  Mr.  At  wood's  resignation 
— his  having  become  a  proprietor  disquali- 
fies him  from  holding  an  office  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. 


EDINBURGH   PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

International  Competition. 

The  Council  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo- 
graphic Society  invites  photographers 
throughout  the  world  to  take  part  in  a 
Photographic  Competition  for  the  most 
suitable  pictures  for  presentation  prints  to 
the  members  of  the  Society. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered  : 

1.  The  handsome  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society. 

2.  Silver  Medal  from  same  die,  and  £5. 

3.  "  "  "         "  3. 

4.  Bronze     "  "         "  2. 

5.  "  "  "         "  1. 
The  Council  wish  to  restrict  competitors 

as  little  as  possible,  but  suggest  that  the  size 
of  print  should  be  not  less  than  8^  x  6J 
inches,  nor  larger  than  16  x  12  inches.  The 
subject  is  left  entirely  open,  but  it  is  essen- 
tial that  competitors  comply  with  the  fol- 
lowing conditions,  which  will  be  strictly 
enforced : 

1.  The  negatives  must  be  suitable  for 
producing  not  less  than  500  prints  by  a 
permanent  process  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  lent 
to  the  Society  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Competitors,  if  required,  must  for- 
ward negatives  for  inspection  prior  to  the 
award. 


3.  Prize  prints  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Society,  and  the  negatives  to  remain  in  the 
custody  of  its  curator  until  after  the  re- 
quired prints  are  issued  to  the  members. 

4.  Pictures  to  be  unframed,  and  if 
mounted,  must  be  on  cardboard  only. 

5.  No  lettering,  whereby  the  competitor 
can  be  identified,  will  be  permitted  upon 
the  picture  or  mount,  beyond  a  simple  sign, 
number,  or  motto.  Each  picture  to  be  ac- 
companied with  a  sealed  envelope  bearing 
this  mark  outside,  and  within  the  name 
and  address  of  competitor. 

6.  Competitors  to  forward  their  pictures, 
carriage  paid,  not  later  than  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1882,  addressed  to  the  Curator,  Mr.  J. 
M.  Turnbull,  19  St.  David  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  public  exhibition 
of  the  pictures  sent  for  competition. 

The  Council  will  take  the  utmost  care  of 
all  works  submitted,  but  they  will  not  hold 
themselves  under  any  responsibility. 

Unsuccessful  pictures  will  be  returned,  if 
desired,  at  the  competitor's  expense. 

Note. — Competitors  may  supply  perma- 
nent proofs  from  their  negatives  and  en- 
close in  the  sealed  envelope  an  estimate  for 
producing  500  similar  prints,  but  this  mat- 
ter will  be  considered  entirely  apart  from 
the  award. 

Malcolm  G.  Dobbie,  Hon.  Sec, 

8  Rosehall  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

'W.  T.  Bashford,  Cor.  See., 

Argyle  House,  Portobello. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPERIENCES 
IN  THE  EAST. 

BY    WILLIAM    H.  RAU. 
(Continued  from  page  232.) 

On  our  return  to  the  city  we  saw,  on 
crossing  the  Kasr-el-Nil  bridge,  an  un- 
usual stream  of  passengers,  donkeys,  loaded 
and  unloaded,  many  camels  loaded  with 
immense  piles  of  long  grass.  We  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  make  a  num- 
ber of  instantaneous  exposures.  By  climb- 
ing up  the  trestling  to  the  broad  top  a 
good  solid  stand  was  reached,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
bridge,  and  as  each  group  of  camels,  or  don- 
keys  or   carriages   would   come   in    place, 
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flash  !  would  go  the  drop.  A  police  officer 
stood  ready  when  we  clamhered  down  to  re- 
ceive his  backsheesh.  A  few  minutes'  drive 
into  the  city  brings  us  to  a  newly  erected 
dwelling-house  that  is  a  marvel  of  beauty 
and  fine  workmanship.  It  is  indeed  a  palace 
— is  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  garden  and 
is  strictly  Arabic  and  Moorish  in  architecture. 
The  owner,  Mons.  St.  Maurice,  a  wealthy 
French  banker,  has  bought  up  during  fif- 
teen years'  residence  in  Egypt,  every  rare 
old  bit  of  lattice-work,  inlaid  doors,  floors, 
fine  tiling,  fountains,  etc.,  that  he  could 
procure,  stored  them  away,  and  finally 
built  his  palace,  using  all  his  gatherings  to 
beautify  and  furnish  it.  We  made  several 
exterior  views  of  it,  taking  each  end  sepa- 
rately, and  as  usual  introducing  a  few  Arab 
figures  to  locate  it  and  assist  in  the  composi- 
tion. We  could  not  gain  admission,  as  the 
proprietor  was  in  Europe.  We  wished  to 
make  a  picture  of  an  Arab  woman,  as  we 
saw  them  every  day  riding  on  their  donkeys. 
This  was  rather  a  delicate  matter,  as  they 
are  very  shy,  and  besides  the  men  would 
scarcely  allow  it ;  but  backsheesh  will  pro- 
cure almost  anything ;  so  we  sent  our  drago- 
man in  search  of  a  woman  who  would  un- 
veil and  allow  us  to  photograph  her  on  a 
donkey,  veiled  and  unveiled.  He  reported 
one  afternoon  that  he  had  a  wife  for  us 
(meaning  woman),  so  he  took  us  through 
many  winding  streets,  where  we  saw  many 
women  ;  he  bargained  with  a  handsome  girl 
that  we  picked  out  of  the  crowd,  and  after 
promise  of  an  extra  backsheesh  if  she  be- 
haved well,  we  went  to  work  right  there 
in  the  street,  selected  an  arched  door  as 
background,  and  placed  her  on  a  donkey, 
and  made  several  negatives  of  her  in  various 
positions  illustrating  the  Oriental  mode  of 
conveyance  for  Arab  women  of  the  middle 
class. 

The  crowd  was  simply  awful — yelling, 
hooting,  and  many  cries  of  backsheesh, 
We  were  kept  busy  calling  Irashee !  Im- 
shee  !  (clear  out),  and  driving  them  away. 
When  ready  to  make  an  exposute,  I'd  cry 
out  Estana  !  Estana  !  (stand  still),  and  then 
watch  the  opportunity. 

Our  last  afternoon  in  Cairo,  before  going 
on  the  Nile  voyage,  was  spent  among  the 
tombs  of  the  Caliphs.     On  reaching  them, 


the  sky  had  clouded  over  and  the  wind 
sprung  up,  so  that  we  did  not  make  as 
many  as  %e  wished,  but  still  caught 
enough  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  in  between 
the  gusts  of  wind,  and  when  there  was  a 
little  brightening  up  of  the  light.  While 
climbing  about  among  the  ruins,  an  officer 
of  some  soldiers  quartered  there  came  and 
ordered  us  to  leave,  as  we  might  set  the 
place  afire.  The  absurdity  will  be  noticed 
from  the  fact  that  the  buildings  are  all  of 
stone.  Doubtless  he  thought  we  had  ex- 
plosive chemicals,  or  that  our  cameras  were 
a  new  army  engine  of  destruction.  In  one 
of  the  old  mosques  built  over  a  tomb,  we 
got  some  bits  of  old  inlaid  and  Sara- 
cenic work  that  well  repaid  us  for  the  trip 
out.  One  old  mosque  is  kept  in  quite  a 
good  state  of  repair,  and  is  the  only  one 
that  is  complete.  Its  dome  and  minaret  are 
very  high,  and,  like  all  mosques,  it  is  built 
closely  surrounded  by  other  buildings,  so 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make  a 
picture  of  it  and  not  show  bad  lines.  After 
packing  up  our  traps  for  the  return  to  the 
city  we  missed  our  dragoman,  and  in  hunt- 
ing him  up  we  found  him  down  on  his  knees 
before  a  niche  in  the  wall  of  an  old  mosque, 
facing  Mecca,  his  slippers  Ij'ing  beside  him. 
We  at  once  opened  our  camera  and  caught 
him  in  the  act,  just  as  he  was  posed  in  his 
praying  position.  In  one  of  our  strolls  we 
saw  a  dwarf  about  the  size  and  age  of  Tom 
Thumb.  Of  course  we  must  have  him  in 
our  list  of  subjects  ;  be  fought  shy  at  first, 
knowing  his  worth,  and  bargaining  how 
much  backsheesh  he  was  to  get  before 
standing  for  his  picture.  After  a  satisfac- 
factory  bargain  had  been  made,  we  stood 
him,  with  a  bit  of  wall  as  background  and  his 
cane  in  hand,  beside  our  dragoman,  who 
stood  about  six  feet  four  inches  high ;  the 
contrast,  of  course,  dwarfed  the  dwarf.  We 
found  afterwards  that  he  was  a  favorite  at 
the  court  of  the  Khedive,  where  he  acted 
the  part  of  clown  and  jester.  We  took 
with  us  in  our  trips  through  and  about  the 
city,  one  of  our  larger  leather  cases,  in 
which  our  long  box,  containing  the  5x8 
plate-holders,  the  lens-box,  and  a  few  other 
small  articles  were  carried ;  also  the  dark- 
tent,  a  case  of  8x10  plates,  a  box  with 
the   8  X 10   holders,  8x10   box,  and  small 
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camera,  which  we  always  carried  screwed 
on  the  tripod,  the  legs  bent  up  and  the 
headcloth  tied  around  with  the  tapes  on 
the  corners.  We  were  very  choice  and 
careful  of  our  instruments,  always  carrying 
the  8x10  wrapped  in  the  large  waterproof 
headcloth,  with  a  shawl-strap  around  it. 
On  the  bed  of  the  8x  10  camera,  near  the 
back  end,  I  fastened,  with  gum  bands, 
a  roll  of  Joseph  paper,  which  saved  the 
ground  glass,  and  spring  which  held  the 
/         ground-glass  frame  and  holders. 

On  finding  that  our  Hermagis  lens  was 
needed  more  than  the  others,  we  always 
carried  it  on  the  camera,  turned  in  towards 
the  ground  glass.  The  single  lens  of  our 
Euryscope  was  not  often  needed,  but  when 
wanted  only  required  the  slipping  on,  with- 
out screwing  of  the  extension  bed  of  the 
camera,  which  then  gave  full  length  of  focus, 
even  for  a  tolerably  close  subject.  In  some 
of  the  narrow  streets,  and  in  making  the 
mosques  and  other  high  buildings,  we  found 
the  eight-inch  Morrison  lens  to  give  a  clear- 
cut,  sharp  image,  embracing  an  angle  of 
fully  ninety  degrees.  For  dark  interiors, 
moving  subjects,  figures,  etc.,  we  invariably 
used  the  Euryscope,  as  it  will  make  a  full- 
timed  negative  on  a  B  plate  in  two  to  four 
seconds.  The  8  x  10  plate  holders  we  car- 
ried in  a  box  we  had  made  in  Cairo,  so  they 
would  stand  on  their  side,  always  handling 
them  so;  otherwise  an  accidental  opening 
of  the  catch  that  holds  in  the  division  may 
allow  plates  and  division  to  drop  out.  In 
exposing  we  began  always  on  plate-holder 
No.  1,  using  them  in  consecutive  order,  ex- 
cepting when  we  carried  two  rapidities  of 
plates,  then  we  filled  six  holders  with  B,  or 
extra  rapid,  and  the  balance  with  A,  or 
ordinary  rapid,  at  the  same  time  always 
putting  them  in  the  register  in  their  regular 
order,  beginning  at  No.  1.  Immediately  on 
making  the  exposure  a  record  of  it  was 
made  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  one  of  the  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company's  books,  with  the 
date,  time  of  stop,  remarks,  and  title  of 
subject,  before  making  another  exposure, 
thus  preventing  possible  mistakes.  An 
operator  using  gelatine  plates  should  always 
have  his  wits  about  him,  keep  cool,  espe- 
cially where  two  rapidities  of  plates  are 
used.     Just  before  exposing,  think  a  mom- 


ent :  first,  which  lens  and  stop  you  are  using  ; 
second,  which  kind  of  plate,  rapid,  extra 
rapid,  or  instantaneous  ;  third,  the  lighting 
of  your  subject;  then  expose,  always  for 
the  shadows.  The  great  trick  in  exposing, 
especially  on  a  view  or  subject  in  which 
there  is  an  occasional  movement  (unless  the 
exposure  is  instantaneous)  is  to  know  just 
when  to  open  the  flap.  Practice  only  can 
teach  this,  as  your  eyes  soon  learn  to  note 
the  moment  all  is  still,  then  open  and  ex- 
pose ;  don't  allow  any  one  standing  near  by 
to  affect  you  in  the  least,  but  only  expose 
when  you  see  all  is  still  and  ready.  In 
making  instantaneous  exposures,  I  could 
see  what  was  before  the  camera  and  in  the 
scope  of  the  lens  by  looking  over  the  top, 
from  behind,  through  the  holes  in  the  drop 
as  it  was  drawn  up  ready  for  an  exposure  ; 
in  this  manner  being  able  to  judge  of  the 
subjects  moving  before  us  and  thus  having 
a  choice.  We  found  our  five-and-a-half- 
inch  Morrison  lenses  served  for  the  ma- 
jority of  views,  although  we  were  many 
times  forced  in  narrow  quarters,  etc.,  to  use 
the  three-inch  Ross.  In  making  instantan- 
eous single  figures  or  groups  we  always 
used  the  half-size  Ross  portrait  lenses, 
nearly  always  using  the  fourth  stop,  rarely 
the  fifth  ;  while  the  exposure  was  being  made 
or  immediately  afterwards,  I  dusted  the 
slide  on  both  sides  with  a  camel's  hair- 
brush, which  I  always  carried  in  my  pocket ; 
also  often  brushed  off  the  camera,  as  the 
soil  and  dust  was  gritty,  and  soon  would 
grind  varnish  and  polish  away.  I  also 
always  carried  with  me  in  my  pockets,  a 
diamond,  a  screw-driver,  several  gum  bands, 
a  few  brass  screws — various  sizes,  and  the 
loose  stops  of  our  lenses.  I  never  parted 
with  them,  so  they  were  never  missing. 
We  began  at  once  to  mark  by  system,  and 
never  deviated  from  it,  as  this,  we  found, 
would  be  the  only  safe  method,  travelling 
constantly  as  we  were,  and  using  dry  plates 
in  quantities,  as  we  might  otherwise  expose 
the  same  plate  more  than  once.  We  found 
a  good  plan  to  keep  track  of  the  holders 
was  to  carry  them  in  regular  order,  begin- 
ning at  one,  and  with  the  slide  up;  then  as 
soon  as  a  holder  was  used — both  plates  hav- 
ing been  exposed — place  it  back  in  the  box 
reversed,  or  slides  down.    In  this  way,  if  you 
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are  hurried,  you  are  always  sure  of  taking 
up  the  right  holder. 

As  we  carried  18  5x8  plate-holders,  we 
generally  had  a  sufficient  number  of  plates 
for  an  ordinary  day's  work,  and  left  the 
changing,  packing,  and  refilling  of  the 
holders  until  night.  The  method  of  mark- 
ing was  to  take  a  whole  sheet  of  ruby  paper, 
pin  it  in  the  shape  of  a  cylinder,  fold  over 
one  end  only  allowing  a  small  vent  for  air, 
placing  this  over  a  candle  around  which 
stood  a  round  box  which  prevented  the 
light  slanting  down  around  the  bottom  of 
the  ruby  cylinder.  The  round  box  was 
afterwards  used  as  a  carrier  for  the  pneu- 
matic holder.  The  room  being  all  ready, 
we  opened  out  two  plate  boxes,  one  with 
unused  plates  and  another  for  exposed 
plates,  and  at  once  adopted  a  uniform 
method  of  placing  and  arranging  things, 
so  I  could  find  anything  wanted  at  once. 
The  boxes  were  opened  in  front  of  the  light 
with  the  fresh  plates  on  the  left  and  the 
packing  box  on  the  right,  then  the  plate- 
holders  were  piled  up  on  the  left  of  the 
light,  in  the  order  they  had  been  exposed 
and  registered,  so  the  plate  in  holder  No.  1 
went  in  first,  etc. ;  as  soon  as  a  box  was  full 
of  exposed  plates,  a  note  was  made  in  the 
register,  marking  the  number  of  the  follow- 
ing box,  so  that  no  mistakes  and  blunders 
would  occur  ;  and  to  insure  safety  I  detached 
the  tag  telling  the  contents  from  the  box  as 
soon  as  it  was  empty,  and  marked  negatives 
plainly  on  it,  in  one  corner,  as  soon  as  we 
began  filling  it  with  exposed  plates. 

As  each  plate  was  put  into  the  box  from 
the  holder,  with  the  pneumatic  holder,  four 
pasteboard  corners  were  inserted,  then  an- 
other plate,  etc.  When  a  box  was  only 
partly  filled,  a  board  with  a  spring  at  each 
corner  was  placed  in  next  to  the  plates,  and 
the  corners  filled  in  to  the  top  with  triangular 
wooden  blocks,  of  which  we  had  various 
thicknesses.  In  this  way  they  always  car- 
ried without  shifting  or  rubbing  their  faces 
in  the  least. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  "  dealers  "  still  agitate  the  subject  of 
forming  an  Association  during  the  Conven- 
tion at  Indianapolis. 


A  YANKEE  IN  EGYPT. 

Arabi  Pasha  Mentally  Photographed 

BY     A      PhILADELPJIIAN  —  FRIENDSHIP 

roR  America. 

In  Cairo,  to  which  ancient  city  the  false 
prophet  is  marching  his  legions  to  join 
Arabi  Pasha,  on  the  22d  of  February  the 
Americans  and  Egyptians  joined  enthusias- 
tically in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
Washington's  birthday.  Among  the  promi- 
nent natives  was  the  Pasha  who  now  leads 
the  rebellious  Arabs  against  the  English, 
and  of  the  Americans  there  was  one  Phila- 
delphian,  Edward  L.  Wilson,  who  had  been 
journeying  through  the  Holy  Land,  pressing 
into  his  service  the  Eastern  sun  and  a 
camera  to  bring  back  to  his  native  country 
some  photographic  views  of  Oriental  in- 
terest for  a  book  which  he  is  to  publish. 

"  The  Arabs,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  yester- 
day, bronzed  and  bearded  with  travel,  "are 
enthusiastic  over  the  Americans.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  an  Egyptian 
band  played  all  the  American  national  airs, 
frequently  breaking  into  a  spread-eagle 
speech  with  '  Yankee  Doodle,'  or  destroy- 
ing the  fine  point  of  an  oratorical  effort 
with  a  sudden  outburst  of  'Hail  Columbia.' 
The  Khedive  was  invited  to  join  us  in  doing 
honor  to  the  'Father  of  his  country,'  but 
Tewfik  could  not  accept,  so  he  sent  Arabi 
Bey — Pasha,  as  he  now  calls  himself — with 
several  other  army  officers. 

"Let  me  describe  this  man,"  continued 
the  artist,  with  his  mind's  eye  on  a  brain 
photograph  of  the  rebellious  Egyptian. 
"Picture  a  tall,  heavy-faced  man,  sullen, 
swarthy,  with  only  a  pretty  clear  eye  to 
soften  the  general  harshness  of  expression 
and  a  black  moustache  to  hide  a  not  particu- 
larly finely-carved  mouth.  His  legs  are  as 
unattractive  as  his  face.  The  underpinning 
looks  too  frail  for  the  rest  of  the  body.  He 
is  a  bulky  man,  not  pussy  or  FalstafHan  in 
girth,  but  a  broad,  thick-chested  fellow, 
built  on  the  lobster  pattern.  Take  him 
from  his  heavy  head  to  his  spindle  legs, 
Arabi  Pasha  reminds  one  more  of  a  negro 
than  the  agreeable  and  pleasant-faced  gen- 
tlemen one  meets  among  the  Arabs  and 
Egyptians." 

On   the  occasion  of  the  celebration  Mr 
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Wilson  said  several  young  officers  spoke 
loudly  in  their  praise  of  Americans,  and 
talked  as  if  they  were  posted  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  Arabi  made  a  brief  extem- 
pore speech,  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  said  he 
talked  as  if  he  greatly  admired  Washington 
and  hoped  some  day  to  be  the  Washing- 
ton of  Egypt  himsfclf.  His  dress  was  slov- 
enly on  this  occasion,  and  his  manners 
were  brusque  and  anything  but  attractive. 
"Take  him  all  in  all,"  said  Mr.  Wilson, 
summing  up  his  impression  in  eight  words, 
"you  would  never  notice  him  in  a  crowd. 
In  fact,"  said  the  speaker  "he  has  the  air 
of  a  person  who  regards  himself  as  a  very 
big  Indian,  an  opinion  a  stranger  would 
not  be  likelyto  concur  in  by  any  means  at 
the  first  blush." 

In  speaking  of  the  wonderful  influence 
Arabi  exerts  oyer  his  troops,  Mr.  Wilson 
related  a  little  story  in  which  he  explained 
the  positive  effects  of  the  power  certain  of 
the  priests  have  over  the  fanatical  and 
superstitious  people.  In  Cairo  is  located 
the  famous  Mohammedan  College,  where 
youug  men  are  educated  for  the  priesthood. 
While  many  graduate,  not  all  by  any  means 
assume  holy  orders.  But  the  fact  of  having 
been  prepared  for  the  calling  invests  them 
for  all  time  with  a  power  over  the  populace 
that  foreigners  cannot  understand.  Arabi 
Pasha  was  brought  up  in  this  college  and 
is  a  firm  believer  in  the  Koran.  In  his 
journeyings  along  the  Nile  Mr.  Wilson 
was  accompanied  by  Mohammed  Acbmed 
EfiFendi  Hadaijah,  a  silk  merchant  of  Cairo, 
who  was  educated  in  the  Sacred  College 
with  Arabi.  "  It  frequently  occurred," 
continued  the  artist,  "that  our  dragomen 
would  fall  into  disputes  over  trival  matters 
and  would  act  as  if  their  rage  was  unbounded. 
It  made  no  diflTerence  however  great  the 
turmoil  or  heated  the  belligerents,  Effendi 
Hadaijah  could  quell  the  trouble  and  scatter 
the  participants  by  simply  raising  his  hand 
and  speaking  a  few  words  mildly.  His 
manner  was  always  of  the  kindliest,  his 
eye  tender  and  his  face  benevolent,  but  his 
presence  among  the  lowly  was  sufficient  to 
insure  the  profoundest  respect.  I  knew  he 
was  not  a  priest  and  in  a  friendly  way 
would  endeavor  to  obtain  from  him  the  un- 
derlying reason  of  this  manifest  power,  but 


he  turned  my  inquiries  away  with  a  smile 
and  a  wave  of  the  hand,  as  if  it  were  not  to 
be  talked  about.  So  it  is  with  Arabi.  He 
was  prepared  for  the  priesthood  and  his  fol- 
lowers invest  him,  in  their  religious  zeal, 
with  invincible  powers  and  probably  sacred 
inspirations." 

When  cafavans  meet  upon  the  scorching 
sands  the  sheiks  and  dragomen,  after  having 
passed  the  usual  courtesies,  begin  to  inquire 
as  to  the  nativity  of  the  travellers.  The 
dialogue  is  conducted  something  like  this  : 
"Is  your's  a  French  party?"  "No." 
"English,  then?"  "No."  "Ah,  Ameri- 
cans?" "Yes."  "Ah,  you  don't  say; 
Americans?"  and  the  swarthy  face  of  the 
sturdy  Arab  is  immediately  wreathed  in 
smiles,  for  in  his  heart,  for  some  unfathom- 
able reason,  away  in  the  boundless  stretches 
of  burning  sand,  he  nurses  a  tender  feeling 
for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Wilson  found  an  old  sheikh  at  the 
Pyramids  who,  out  of  pure  spontaneous  ad- 
miration for  him  personally  and  naturally, 
without  the  slightest  hope  of  reward,  fol- 
lowed him  to  Cairo  and  contined  in  his 
company  for  two  weeks.  When  they 
parted  American  and  Arab  hugged  each 
other  with  a  warmth  only  found  in  the 
Orient  and  born  of  friendship  under  trying 
circumstances. — Phila.  Daily  Times,  July 
18,  1882, 


A  PROCESS  OF  PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
ON  ZINC  OR  ON  COPPER 

With  Bichromatized  Albumen.* 

BY    LEON    VIDAL. 

Mr.  Gobert  gave,  December  2,  1881,  to 
the  French  Photographic  Society  an  en- 
graving process  with  bichromatized  albu- 
men derived  from  an  analogous  process, 
but  much  less  complete  and  consequently 
less  practical,  which  had  previously  been 
communicated  to  the  same  society  by  Mr. 
Stroubinski,  of  St.  Petersburg.  Several 
members  of  the  Syndical  Chamber  having 
expressed  the  desire  to  assist  at  an  experi- 
mental demonstration  of  this  interesting 
process,  Mf.  Leon  Vidal  was  requested  to 

*  Read  at  the  Paris  Syndical  Chamber  of  Pho- 
tography. 
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devote  to  this  demonstration  the  second 
part  of  a  meeting  held  May  9,  1882. 

Here,  with  all  its  details,  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  process : 

First  obtain  sheets  of  a  suitable  size  of 
planished  copper  or  zinc,  which  are  to  be 
carefully  polished  before  using  with  levi- 
gated powder  of  pumice-stone.' 

The  sensitizing  liquid  is  thus  composed: 

Albumen  of  fresh  eggs,  whipped 
to  a  froth  (say,  the  whites  of 
four  eggs),      ....  100  grms.  (3  ozs. 

1  dr.  43  grs.) 
Bichromateof  Ammonium,  pure,     2.50  grammes 

(39  grains). 

Water, 60  grms.  (1  oz. 

4  drs.  51  grs.) 

A  few  drops  of  ammonia  are  added  to 
this  liquid,  after  which  it  is  carefully  fil- 
tered through  paper.  This  liquid,  well 
corked  and  deprived  of  the  light,  may  be 
kept  for  some  time.  At  the  end  of  two 
months  it  still  gave  us  excellent  results.  It 
is  better,  however,  to  not  prepare  too  much 
at  one  time,  as  it  does  not  improve  with 
age. 

We  have  successfully  used  the  dry  albu- 
men of  commerce  in  place  of  fresh  albu- 
men, and  we  then  made  our  formula  as 
follows  : 

Dry  albumen  (of  eggs),     .  15  to  20  grms.  (3  dr. 

51  grs.  to  5  dr.  8  grs.) 

Water,       ....  100  grms.  (3  oz.  1  dr 

43  grs.) 
Bichromateof  Ammonium,  2.50  grms.  (39  grs.) 

Always  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  to 
this  filtered  liquid,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
well-stoppered  bottle  away  from  the  light. 

To  cover  a  metallic  plate  with  this  liquid, 
first  place  it  upon  a  levelling-table,  so  that 
the  pneumatic  holder  is  applied  underneath 
well  in  the  centre;  in  order  to  establish  a 
complete  vacuum,  care  must  be  taken  to 
previously  wet  the  circular  India-rubber 
band  which  assures  the  hermetic  contact  of 
the  holder  against  the  metallic  surface.  In 
these  conditions  we  are  certain  that  the 
plate  adheres  strongly  to  the  turn-table, 
and  there  is  no  fear  that  it  will  be  detached 
even  by  a  very  rapid  rotary  motion. 

The  sensitizing  liquid  is  poured  very 
evenly  upon  the  plate,  placed  horizontally 


and  protected  from  dust ;  with  a  supple 
paper  triangle  it  is  directed  so  as  to  cover 
all  portions  of  the  plate.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  put  much  liquid  on  the  plate.  As  soon 
as  it  is  everywhere  covered,  throw  the  ex- 
cess in  a  vessel  other  than  that  which  con- 
tains the  filtered  liquid,  or  in  a  filter  placed 
on  the  bottle  which  contains  the  sensitizing 
liquid. 

Now,  reverse  the  turn-table,  so  that  the 
sensitized  surface  is  brought  underneath, 
and  give  a  rotary  motion,  first  moderate, 
then  a  little  more  rapid,  to  well  equalize 
the  thickness  of  the  film,  which  should  be 
very  thin.  This  operation  should  be  per- 
formed in  partial  obscurity,  as  too  bright  a 
light  would  render  insoluble  the  film  of  bi- 
chromatized  albumen.  When  the  coating  is 
well  equalized,  remove  the  plate  fiom  the 
turn-table,  and  place  it  on  a  piece  of  cast-  or 
sheet-iron  heated  to  about  40°  to  50°  Centi- 
grade (104°  to  122°  Fahr.)  at  the  most. 
This  mild  heat  is  sufficient  to  rapidly  dry  the 
albumen  ;  a  greater  degree  of  heat  would 
be  injurious — it  would  give  rise  to  the  coag- 
ulation of  the  albumen.  As  soon  as  the 
film  is  dry,  which  is  easy  to  see  from  the 
variegated  aspect  which  it  takes,  the  plate 
is  allowed  to  return  to  a  normal  tempera- 
ture, and  immediately  exposed,  either  under 
a  positive  cliche  or  on  an  original  design,  so 
made  that  the  lines  are  sufficiently  opaque 
to  completely  intercept  the  luminous  rays, 
which  should  act  upon  the  sensitive  film 
only, through  the  white  or  translucid  ground 
of  the  drawing. 

We  say  that  a  positive  is  necessary,  because 
we  have  in  view  the  making  of  an  engrav- 
ing in  sunken  lines  or  copper-plate ;  if  we 
wish  to  produce  a  typographic  engraving, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  use  a  negative 
cliche.  The  time  of  exposure  varies  from 
about  one  minute  in  full  direct  sunlight  to 
from  15  to  20  minutes  in  diffused  light.  A 
photometric  guide  is  in  this  case  useful  to 
avoid  making  errors. 

When  the  exposure  is  ended  it  is  neces- 
sary to  develop  immediately.  We  must 
now  dissolve  in  water  those  portions  of  the 
bichromatized  albumen  that  the  opacities 
of  the  cliche  have  protected  from  the  action 
of  the  light;  these  portions  have  remained 
soluble  whilst  the  others  have  become  com- 
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pletely  insoluble.  If  the  plate  was  plunged 
in  ordinary  water,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
perceive  the  image,  ospeciallj'.  on  copper. 
This  difficulty  may  be  avoided  by  coloring 
the  water  with  an  analine  color.  Analine 
red  or  violet,  soluble  in  water,  is  very  suita- 
ble ioT  this  purpose.  Enough  is  placed  in 
the  water  to  make  a  highlj'-colored  liquid. 
The  bichromatized  albumen  which  has 
remained  soluble  is  removed  from  the  upper 
portion  of  the  plate  as  soon  as  it  is  im- 
mersed in  this  liquid,  whilst  the  insoluble 
parts  become  colored  by  imbibition,  and  we 
then  see  the  lines  of  the  drawing  formed 
by  the  exposed  metal  and  standing  out  on  a 
red  or  violet  background,  according  to  the 
color  of  the  analine  used.  If  the  drawing 
appears  complete,  similar  in  all  respects  to 
the  original,  wash  in  ordinary  water,  and 
dry  the  protected  image  either  with  or 
without  gentle  heat.  As  soon  as  dry,  we 
may  proceed  to  the  biting,  for  which  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  is 
used.  Both  the  alcohol  and  the  perchloride 
of  iron  coagulate  the  albumen  ;  their  action 
upon  the  protecting  albumen  coating  can- 
not be  injurious  since  it  tends,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  a  still  greater  coagulation.  But 
to  attain  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  the 
alcohol  and  the  perchloride  of  iron  should 
be  as  anhydrous  as  possible.  We  take, 
therefore,  perchloride  of  iron  in  crystals 
well  dried,  and  alcohol  at  95°.  Here  is  the 
formula : 

Perchloride  of  Iron 

(very  dry),  .    50grms.  (I  oz.4drs.51  grs.) 

Alcohol  at  95°        .100     "      (3  ozs.  1  dr.  43gr9.) 

Filter  carefully  to  eliminate  the  deposit 
which  may  be  formed,  and  keep  in  a  stop- 
pered bottle.     This  liquid  will  keep. 

The  plate  is  first  covered  with  a  bitumen 
of  Judea  varnish  on  the  margins,  if  portions 
had  not  been  covered  by  the  albumen,  and 
on  the  reverse  side,  so  that  the  biting  can 
only  take  place  on  the  lines  to  be  engraved. 
The  plate  is  then  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
the  side  to  be  engraved  uppermost,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  solution  of  per- 
chloride of  iron  is  poured  over  it.  Agitate 
to  renew  the  surface,  but  never  touch  with 
a  brush  the  protecting  film.  The  duration 
of  the  biting  varies  according  to  the  depth 


of  the  sunken  lines  to  be  obtained.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  suffi- 
cient. If  the  action  is  continued  for  half 
an  hour  very  deep  lines  are  obtained.  When 
it  is  thought  that  the  engraving  is  sufficient, 
stop  the  action  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  by 
withdrawing  the  plate  and  washing  it  in 
an  abundance  of  water;  then  with  a  rag 
strongly  rub  the  surface  so  as  to  remove  the 
protecting  film  which  is  now  useless.  It 
may  even  be  polished  with  pumice-stone  in 
an  impalpable  powder,  and  the  operation  is 
then  ended.  This  process  may,  as  it  is  seen, 
advantageously  take  the  place  of  bitumen 
photo-engraving  when  acids  are  not  to  be 
used.  One  of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Fisch, 
has  suggested  to  us  the  idea,  well  worthy  of 
being  investigated,  of  combining  this  pro- 
cess with  the  use  of  bitumen,  and  in  the 
following  manner  :  The  sheet  of  planished 
metal  is  first  covered  with  a  very  thin  film 
of  bitumen  of  Judea,  rendered  very  even 
on  the  levelling-table  ;  then,  when  the  bi- 
tumen is  dry,  it  is  covered  with  bichroma- 
tized albumen,  as  has  been  previousl}'  said. 
The  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  sun  does 
not  last  moro  than  a  minute.  The  plate  is 
placed  in  colored  water,  dried,  and  im- 
mersed in  a  dish  containing  essence  of  tur- 
pentine, which  dissolves  the  bitumen  on  all 
the  parts  which  have  not  been  laid  bare  by 
the  solution  of  the  albumen  not  rendered 
insoluble  by  the  light.  The  metal  is  thus 
laid  bare  where  it  is  to  be  engraved,  whilst 
the  other  portions  are  protected  by  a  film  of 
bitumen  covered  with  coagulated  albumen. 
It  is  now  possible  to  use  as  a  mordant  water 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid  at  3,  4,  or  5  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  degree  of  energy  re- 
quired. We  do  not  know  if  the  solvent  of 
the  bitumen  does  not  give  rise  to  corruga- 
tions by  penetrating  the  coagulated  albu- 
men. This  question  deserves  to  receive 
close  attention. 

By  carefully  following  the  indications 
given  above,  success  is  certain.  This  pro- 
cess may  prove  very  useful,  being  within 
the  reach  of  all,  even  of  those  who  know 
little  of  photographic  or  photo-engraving 
operations. 

Head  our  advertisements  in  this  issue. 
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KNOW  ITS. 

The  tenth  Cincinnati  Exhibition  of  In- 
dustry and  Art  opens  September  6th  and 
closes  October  7th.  Photography  is  to  come 
under  "Classes  80  and  81,  Department  G, 
Fine  Arts!"  Only  think  how  we  advance. 
Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  and  cash  pre- 
miums are  oifered  in  all  the  departments, 
and  photographers  should  absorb  their  full 
share. 

The  number  of  "outfits"  and  "equip- 
ments" sold  for  amateur  photography  in 
this  country  is  perfectly  enormous.  We 
were  in  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company's, 
New  York,  a  few  days  ago,  and  their  large 
store-rooms  were  absolutely  crowded  with 
merchandise  pertaining  to  this  new  demand, 
and  large  lots  going  out. 

A  Photographic  Pickwick  Club  is  to 
be  organized  in  London,  the  members  of 
which  are  to  exchange  such  pictures  with 
each  other  as  they  make  of  Dickens-like 
characters. 

A  "West"  photographer  has  invented 
an  emulsion  plate  which  enables  him  to 
make  pictures  of  his  patrons  by  the  light  of 
their  own  countenances.  A  light  heart  and 
a  light  pocket-book  are  to  be  utilized  next. 

The  Managers  of  the  Indianapolis  Con- 
vention, writes  Secretary  Cadwallader,  are 
considering  the  plan  to  close  the  Exhibition 
Hall  until  the  evening,  in  order  to  secure  a 
more  general  attendance  at  the  sessions. 
This,  I  think,  would  be  equivalent  to  hav- 
ing only  one  session  a  day,  as  the  boys 
would  not  be  kept  out  of  the  hall  and  away 
from  the  pictures  on  exhibition  more  than 
half  a  day  at  a  time. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  seuds  US  an  argument 
against  emulsion  plates,  but  he  don't 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  Where  they  are 
most  needed,  and  where  they  do  save  time, 
worth  while,  is  at  the  vital  moment  of  the 
exposure  of  the  plate.  It  is  not  the  real  object 
to  get  the  patron  out  of  the  studio  at  the  earli- 
est moment  so  much  as  it  is  to  save  one  from 
failures  by  movement,  and  to  relieve  the 
nervous,  who  look  upon  our  operating  with 
them  as  a  surgical  slaughter.  Every  one 
shrinks  from  the  head-rest,  and  we  all  know 
how   goblins   dance,   Arabs   threaten,  and 


armies  march,  and  nightmares  harrow  our 
brains  during  that  vital  moment,  and  how 
we  are  tempted  to  move.  Therefore,  "les 
'ave  'tover  soon's  pos'ble." 

The  varnish  men  of  the  "retouching" 
persuasion  are  in  a  wrangle.  Mr.  Mor- 
geneier  is  the  complainant  against  other 
manufacturers  and  sellers. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  great  deal  better  and 
cheaper  for  the  Photographers'  Association 
of  America  to  have  some  one  place  chosen 
to  meet  each  year?     Think  of  it. 

A  great  many  kinds  of  "vignetting  de- 
vices" are  in  the  market  now.  They  make 
pretty  prints. 

The  price  question  promises  to  become  a 
subject  for  debate  at  Indianapolis,  and  wor- 
thily, so.  We  hope  they  will  have  this 
matter  fixed. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  gives  the  following 
formula  for  preparing  a  non-actinic  glass 
for  dark-rooms  and  lanterns  • 
Solution  ISTo.  1. 

Gelatine,  ....  100  grains. 
Water,  ....  4  ounces. 
Bichromate  of  Potash,     .       20  grains. 

Solution  No.  2. 
Nitrate  of  Silver,      .         .       20  grains. 
Water,       ....         1   ounce.         -. 

By  mixing  the  solutions,  an  emulsion  of 
chromate  of  silver  is  obtained,  of  a  very 
non-actinic  color.  Whatever  excess  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash  there  may  be,  is  to  be 
allowed  to  remain,  and  not  washed  out. 

Mr.  Rau  in  one  of  his  letters  men- 
tions a  point  in  connection  with  dry-plate 
holders  that  is  a  most  significant  and  im- 
portant one,  namely  :  the  liability  of  the 
division  or  septum  which  holds  the  sensi- 
tive plates  in  position  to  slip  out  sometimes, 
with,  of  course,  disastrous  results.  It  has 
frequently  been  said  that  the  successful 
practice  of  the  art  of  photography  depends 
upon  the  observance  of  small  details  ;  in 
fact,  this  is  where  many  beginners  fail — 
every  attention  being  bestowed  upon  the 
main  points,  to  the  neglect  of  smaller  mat- 
ters, which  are  no  less  important.  When 
we  think  what  a  sensitive  plate  really  is, 
and  how  easily  it  is  spoiled  by  the  slightest 
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carelessness,  we  ought  to  leave  nothing  un- 
done to  guard  against  the  slightest  risk  of 
failure,  all  of  our  apparatus  should  be  like 
Caesar's  wife — above  suspicion,  and  if  the 
manufacturers,  whose  business  it  is  to  send 
out  cameras  and  holders  that  will  admit  no 
light  to  the  iilm,  overlook  any  important 
essential,  it  is  for  us  to  rectify  the  omission 
before  we  start  out  into  the  field,  and  not 
afterwards  when  we  are  smarting  under  the 
loss  of  excellent  plates,  or,  worse  yet,  the  lost 
opportunities  of  making  fine  pictures.  How 
small  a  matter  is  a  spring-catch  at  the  end 
of  the  holder,  so  constructed  that  the  cen- 
tral septum  can  not  slide  out.  And  yet 
how  indispensable !  Could  any  thing  be 
more  likely  to  ruffle  one's  temper,  than  to 
see  the  yellow  film  staring  him  in  the  face 
just  before  putting  the  holder  into  its  place 
in  the  camera?  And  this  because  a  simple 
mechanical  contrivance  that  anybody  could 
put  on  to  a  holder  in  a  few  moment?,  had 
not  been  seen  to  before  starting.  And  the 
same  might  be  said  of  the  sliding  doors  of 
the  holder.  A  slip  of  only  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  one  of  these  would  hopelessly 
fog  the  end  of  the  plate,  or  possibly  the 
whole  of  it.  And  yet  an  automatic  catch 
could  be  arranged  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
door  being  drawn  only  when  it  was  released. 
Failing  this,  a  broad  stout  India-rubber 
band  might  be  slipped  around  the  holder 
lengthwise,  so  as  to  hold  both  the  doors  in, 
and  not  be  taken  off"  until  just  as  the  holder 
was  being  put  into  the  camera.  If  the  auto- 
matic catch  is  objected  to  on  the  score 
of  expense,  there  is  a  simple  plan  proposed 
by  an  Englishman,  we  believe,  which 
is  to  paste  a  slip  of  paper  over  the  sliding 
door — or  to  paste  the  door  in,  in  other 
words.  Manifestly,  before  an  exposure  can 
be  made,  the  paper  must  be  torn  so  as  to 
allow  the  door  to  be  drawn ;  and  the  ends 
of  the  torn  papers  serve  very  well  for  noting 
the  memoranda  of  exposure,  lens  used, 
light,  etc.,  and  of  course  a  double  exposure 
becomes  impossible.  Little  things  of  this 
kind  often  seem  trivial  in  print,  but  after 
plates  have  been  lost  when  out  in  the  field, 
especially  if  time  is  short,  they  then  assume 
their  true  value  in  the  operator's  mind, 
namel}'^,  an  essential  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  good  photographic  negative. 


OUR  PICTXTRE. 

When  in  Paris  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  com- 
pany with  our  esteemed  contemporary  Mons. 
Leon  Vidal,  we  had  a  "red  letter  day" 
among  the  studios.  "We  shall  probably  find 
space  presently  to  record  some  notes  con- 
cerning our  experiences  that  day.  Mean- 
while we  shall  only  speak  of  one  which 
interested  us  most  peculiarly.  This  was 
the  extensive  establishment  known  as  the 
Studio  Americaine  of  Mons.  A.  Liebert. 
Mons.  Liebert  was  once  a  resident  of  this 
country,  and  some  time  ago  published  a  very 
useful  photographic  hand-book,  which  he 
was  pleased  to  style  La  Photographic  en 
Amei-ique. 

He  makes  a  fine  display  at  his  studio  of 
the  "  stars  and  stripes,"  and  the  U.  S.  A. 
coat  of  arms,  and  the  interior  of  the  es- 
tablishment evidences  that  characteristic 
Yankee  thrift  and  enterprise  and  push 
which  M.  Liebert  must  have  imbibed  when 
living  on  this  side  of  the  great  alkaline 
bath.  As  we  entered  his  door,  on  the  right 
we  saw  a  muscular  little  gas  engine  tugging 
away  with  all  its  might  at  a  Gramme  elec- 
tric machine,  which  was  supplying  the  sub- 
stitute for  sun-light  to  two  studios  up  stairs, 
where  portraits  were  made  by  electric  light. 
Moreover,  the  little  engine  was  used  to  sup- 
ply coolness  for  the  adjoining  rooms,  where 
M.  Liebert  manufactures  his  own  bromo- 
gelatine  plates  as  well  as  a  surplus  for  the 
trade. 

We  were  given  an  opportunity  by  M.  Lie- 
bert in  person  to  inspect  all  the  mysterious 
workings  of  his  large  establishment,  and 
were  greatly  interested.  But  what  gave  us 
the  most  pleasure  was  an  inspection  of  his 
productions  by  means  ot  the  latest  two  pho- 
tographic appliances.  These  we  found  to 
be  very  fine,  as  will  be  seen  on  referring  to 
our  picture  this  month. 

Upon  acquainting  Mons.  Liebert  with  the 
fact  that  our  Photographers^  Association  of 
America  were  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  Au- 
gust, and  that  it  would  interest  the  Ameri- 
cans exceedingly  to  see  some  of  his  results 
on  exhibition  there,  he  at  once  volunteered 
to  give  me  a  few  examples  to  indulge  that 
fancy.  Always  ready  to  share  the  good 
things  we  have  with  our  readers,  we  have 
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made  a  "mosaic"  of  a  selection  of  these 
pictures,  and  present  them  now  as  "Our 
Picture,"  believing  them  to  be  the  first 
pictures  made  on  bromo-gelatine  plates  by 
electric  light  ever  exhibited  thus,  and,  too, 
that  they  would  give  satisfaction  to  our 
readers.  The  originals  are  promenade  size, 
and  will  be  exhibited,  with  others,  at  In- 
dianapolis during  the  Convention  and  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Photographers'  Association 
of  America,  and  will  show  all  who  see  them 
what  modern  photography  can  accomplish. 
M.  Liebert's  method  of  lighting  by  elec- 
tricity is  described,  with  a  cut  of  his  ap- 
paratus, in  the  last  volume  of  our  magazine. 
Our  prints  were  made  on  the  "  Eagle 
Brilliant  Paper,"  imported  for  us  from  Dres- 
den by  Mr.  G.  Gennert,  New  York.  We 
have  been  using  this  paper  for  a  long  time 
for  our  pictures,  and  our  printers  decide  that 
"  it  is  the  best  to  be  had."  It  is  furnished 
of  various  shades — white,  pink,  pearl,  and 
pense,  which  latter  is  a  sort  of  a  "Je  ne  se 
guoi"  color,  and  very  pretty  for  our  use. 
Of  this  new  color  Mr.  Gennert  writes  us, 
viz.:  "It  has  an  unprecedented  sale.  I 
have  orders  on  my  books  for  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  reams,  and  cannot  get  it 
fast  enough  to  fill  them.  We  think  the 
prints  will  bear  out  all  we  have  said  as 
to  the  paper,  which  has  now  become  a  ne- 
cessity to  the  trade  all  over  the  country. 
As  portrait  studies,  and  as  a  hint  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  pictures  in  a  mat  or  frame, 
we  also  commend  our  "Mosaic"  this  month. 


THE  PRICE  CONUNDRUM. 

BY  M.  H.  ALBEE. 

I  THINK  the  fraternity  as  a  whole  wel- 
come you  back  to  the  post  you  have  vacated 
so  long.  I  wish  to  bring  you  to  account 
(which  is  seldom  the  case)  for  turning  the 
cold  shoulder  to  the  movement  whereby  an 
advance  will  be  made  for  the  good  of  the  pro- 
fession the  same  as  there  is  good  to  come  to 
the  lawyer,  doctor,  and  others  who  com- 
bine to  establish  some  system  in  their  pro- 
fession. As  in  the  case  of  doctors  of  good 
standing,  who  have,  as  a  whole,  adopted  a, 
scale  of  prices  for  professional  work  of  a  gi  ven 
kind  (although  the}'  can  charge  as  much 
more  as  their  respective  ability  demands. 


and  as  I  understand  it  they  have  put  their 
stamp  of  approval  on  all  similar  work),  so 
should  we  do.  The  people  understand  it  is 
worth  that  much,  and  that  to  be  a  doctor  of 
regular  standing  any  recompense  less  than 
that  would  not  be  for  the  advancement  of 
medicine.  So  to,  in  our  beloved  art,  to  en- 
courage the  weaker  is  the  duty  of  the 
stronger. 

I  cannot  see  why  it  is  you  wish  to  throw 
cold  water  on  this  movement  of  prices,  es- 
specially  when  you  encourage  us  to  "stick 
together."  Art  talks  are  what  we  all  need, 
but  first  of  all,  there  must  be  a  foundation 
of  solid  structure  to  build  upon,  for  where 
there  is  dependence  and  not  independence 
very  little  can  be  accomplished,  unless  in 
very  rare  cases,  and  that  only  when  the 
worker  has  but  few  wants  that  must  be  sup- 
plied. I  do  not  believe  a  set  scale  of  prices 
can  be  arranged  and  all  adhere  to  them; 
neither  would  it  be  just,  for  some  can  de- 
mand more  than  others,  owing  to  ability, 
financial  standing,  and  expensive  localitj'^, 
with  extra  equipments,  etc.,  as  well  as  class 
of  trade,  but  I  feel  that  there  should  be  an 
expression  from  those  who  know  what  is 
due  the  worker  from  the  employer.  It 
seems  to  me,  the  expression  of  a  body  of 
men  is  of  more  weight  with  our  customers 
than  one's  single  opinion,  and  that  is  why 
I  hope  some  action  will  be  taken  on  this 
most  vital  point  in  justice  to  the  conscien- 
tious workers,  who  now  have  to  battle  with 
the  public  and  the  unscrupulous  workmen 
who  are  on  the  make  without  reference  to 
the  means  they  employ. 

It  appears  to  me  we  should,  in  a  general 
wav,  express  our  opinion,  as  an  association, 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  conscientious  worker  is 
not  fairly  paid,  and  that  as  a  body  we  rec- 
ommend the  ruling  that  we  only  charge  for 
pictures  from  one  negative,  admitting  it  to 
be  good,  and  that  resitting  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  subject.  This  much,  if  no  more, 
is  what  is  needed,  and  it  will  give  us  a  fair 
showing  before  the  public  that  we  have 
rights  that  should  be  respected.  I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  the  plan  recommended  by 
that  western  man  to  bind  us  all  to  one  stated 
price,  the  good  and  the  bad ;  also  to  cause  the 
stock  dealers  to  bind  themselves  to  condi- 
tions  like  his,  when  he  recommends  that 
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stock  shall  be  sold  only  to  members  of  the 
union.  This  cannot  be  done,  as  liberty  of 
action  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  this 
republic,  and  for  which  the  boys  in  blue 
fought  so  zealously  during  our  late  trouble. 

Here  is  a  little  scrap  I  cut  from  a  paper 
lately,  and  expresses  mj'  opinion  fully  :  "  It 
is  amazing  how  very  few  persons  there  are 
among  those  who  are  called  laborers  who 
seem  to  understand  that  when  a  man  sur- 
renders to  a  body  of  his  fellow  men  the  right 
and  the  power  to  prohibit  him  from  working 
at  any  rate  of  wages  he  sees  fit  to  accept,  he 
subjects  himself  to  a  slavery  that  ought  to 
be  intolerable  to  him,  because  he  surrenders 
his  individual  liberty  in  a  matter  that  he 
ought  to  keep  under  his  own  exclusive  con- 
trol."—G.  T.  E.,  in  the  New  York  Sun. 

I  write  all  this  hoping  to  see  you  formu- 
late something  that  will  be  just  for  the 
worker,  and  equally  just  for  the  people. 
Something  that  will  encourage  conscientious 
work,  and  thereby  put  photography  on  an 
art  footing — it  is  far  from  it  now,  if  we  can 
believe  our  ears  and  eyes,  which  is  the  out- 
growth of  club  work  without  any  conscience 
in  it.  We  will  not  notice  the  slurs  cast  on 
the  eastern  photographer ;  it  is  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  only 
shows  a  low  mind  that  stoops  to  dirtiness. 

[Our  kindly  correspondent,  whose  per- 
sonal acquaintance  we  have  many  years  en- 
joyed, did  not  understand  us  if  he  gathered 
from  what  we  said  thai  we  intended  to  pre- 
sent a  "cold  shoulder"  to  anything  that 
would  benefit  the  lohole  of  the  fraternity. 

We  believe  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan 
for  the  members  of  the  Photographers'  As- 
sociation of  America  to  adopt  a  scale  of 
prices,  and  agree  that  they  would  not  only 
never  cut  under  it,  but  alwaj's  try  to  get  as 
much  above  it  as  possible.  The  universal 
price  was  once  tried,  butof  course  it  wouldn't 
work. — Ed.] 


VOICES  FROM  THE  CRAFT. 

Mr.  J.  H.  ScoTFORD's  excellent  paper  on 
"Prices,"  which  appeared  in  our  January 
issue,  page  6,  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
and  many  responses  came  to  us.  But  lest 
the  matter  should  be  forgotten  before  ^'■con- 
vention time,"  we  withheld  them  until  now. 


We  append  a  couple  of  specimens  below, 
and  hope  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  at 
Indianapolis  in  real  earnest,  provided  it  can 
be  that  any  agreement  or  compact  will  be 
kept.— Ed. 

The  article  published  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  in  re- 
gard to  cheap  picture-making,  and  how  to 
stop  it,  by  J.  H.  Scotford,  comes  the  nearest 
to  business  of  anything  written  upon  this 
subject,  and  I  hope  that  the  leading  photog- 
raphers will  form  a  union  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  stop  this  cheap  picture-making.  If  the 
best  artists  will  start  this  matter,  I  think 
the  stock-dealers  and  manufacturers  will 
readily  stand  by  them.  I  am  getting  $3.00 
per  dozen  for  cards,  and  §6.00  per  dozen  for 
cabinets.  I  have  made  cards  for  §1.50  per 
dozen,  when  a  party  tried  to  run  me  out  of 
town  ;  but  I  make  better  work  now,  give 
better  satisfaction,  at  $3.00  per  dozen,  to  my 
patrons,  make  more  money,  and  make  it 
easier ;  and  I  hope  that  before  another  year 
comesaround,  there  will  bea  fixed  schedule, 
to  make  no  work  under  a  fixed  price,  but, 
of  course,  as  much  higher  as  the  leading 
artists'  work  will  command,  but  on  no  ac- 
count to  go  under  the  fixed  schedule  price 
hung  up  in  every  photographic  gallery  in 
the  United  States.  And  every  one  that  is 
not  willing  to  join  the  union,  let  him  go 
into  some  other  business. 

J.  N.  Chamberlain. 

Webster,  Mass. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Photographer, 
I  have  read  an  article  headed,  "Cheap 
Picture-making,  and  How  to  Stop  it,"  writ- 
ten by  J.  H.  Scotford.  His  ideas  coincide 
with  mine  exactly.  I  am  in  favor  of  adopt- 
ing just  such  a  plan  ;  do  not  know  whether 
it  could  be  carried  out  or  not — if  it  could,  it 
would  be  a  grand  thing  for  all  photog- 
raphers. I  would  go  in  for  something  of 
this  kind  with  heart  and  soul.  If  such  a 
plan  is  started,  set  me  down  as  one  of  its 
members.  I  think  something  should  be  done 
to  blot  out  all  "cheap  Johns."  We  have 
them  in  almost  every  town  in  the  country. 
Cheap  work  is  one  of  the  worst  features  we 
have  to  contend  with  in  photography.  Now, 
if  it  were  only  those  that  can  not  produce 
good  work,  it  would  be  different ;  but  there 
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are  many  that  we  would  naturally  think 
would  take  more  pride  in  this  most  beauti- 
ful profession.  There  is  one  thing  that  I 
feel  proud  of,  and  that  is,  I  have  been  in 
the  picture  business  since  1850,  and  have 
always  held  out  for  the  highest  prices  in  the 
place,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  done  as 
large,  if  not  a  larger  business  than  the 
others.  Still  we  can  not  help  thinking  that 
cheap  or  low  prices  are  a  great  damage  to 
us  all,  who  pride  ourselves  in  turning  out 
fine  results.  I  hope  steps  will  be  taken  to 
carry  out  this  plan. 

A.  M.  Allen. 

PoTTSviLLE,  Pa.,  January  9,  1882. 

Inclosed  find  money  for  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  to  the  end  of  1882.  I  meant  to 
have  seen  about  it  sooner,  but  am  very  busy 
and  rather  short  of  help,  etc.  I  want  to  espe- 
cially express  my  appreciation  of  the  illus- 
trations of  your  journal,  and  of  their  supe- 
rior excellence  as  compared  with  those  of 
other  journals  which  I  have  been  taking. 

I  wish  you  the  most  abundant  success. 
D.  H.  Spencer. 

Adrian,  Mich.,  June  29,  1882. 

Hints  to  Stock-dealers. 

First,  after  many  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  art  photographic,  I  say  that 
no  respectable  manufacturer  should  turn  out 
a  camera  box  smaller  than  what  is  known 
as  half  size.  A  reputable  dealer  will  never 
sell  an  outfit  to  a  novice  or  greeny  without 
first  advising  him  never  to  buy  a  miserable 
quarter  size,  when  there  is  only  the  paltry 
sum  of  one  dollar  difference  in  the  prices. 
I  also  claim  that  no  manufacturer  or  dealer 
should  be  guilty  of  selling  a  box  without 
reversible  shields,  unless  it  is  sold  specially 
as  old-style  or  second-hand,  and  at  figures  far 
below  a  good,  desirable  box.  One  more  item, 
and  I  close  for  the  present.  By  experience, 
which  is  the  best  of  teachers,  I  find  that  all 
ground  glasses  on  boxes  larger  than  five  by 
seven  should  be  hinged  at  the  bottom,  so  as 
to  let  down,  and  not  swing  back.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  go  into  detailed  reasons  ;  it  is 
enough  to  say,  I  know  whereof  I  affirm. 
No  man  with  a  sound  judgment  will  ever 
use  a  ground  glass  to  swing  back  from  him 
after  he  thoroughly  tries  one  that  lets  down 
flat,   with  ground  side  up.     In   using  the 


bellows  drawn  out  full  length,  it  is  still 
O.  K.,  and  desirable  above  the  swing-back 
of  old,  that  is  now  as  happy  as  a  big  sun- 
flower waiving  in  the  breezes.  Well,  I 
admit  that  breezes  and  freezes  are  quite  a 
luxury  just  now;  but  now,  no  swing-back 
ground  glasses  with  me,but  rather  drop-leaf. 
W.  T.  Brooks. 

Water  Valley,  Miss. 

[We  have  no  doubt,  "the  other  side" 
knows  its  business  pretty  well,  but  print 
Mr.  Brooks'  remarks  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  influence  the  buyer.  Every  maker 
of  cameras  would  rejoice  to  be  freed  from 
making  small  sizes  for  the  same  reasons  that 
a  bootmaker  would. — Ed.] 


PERTAINING  TO  THE 


Six  Dollars  for  the  Eound  Trip 
FROM  Chicago  to  Indianapolis  and 
Keturn. — Excursion  to  attend  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  leaving 
Chicago  by  special  train,  Monday,  Aug.  7th. 
The  coming  Convention  promises  to  be  the 
most  successful  of  any  yet  held  by  the  pho- 
tographers, and  it  is  hoped  all  who  can  will 
attend. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for 
an  excursion  that  will  make  the  journey  a 
delightful  one.  Headquarters  for  the  ex- 
cursionists will  be  at  the  rooms  of  the  Chi- 
cago Photographic  Association,  229  and  231 
State  Street,  which  will  be  open  from  Fri- 
day, August  4th,  until  after  the  departure 
of  the  special  train,  Monday,  August,  7th. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Beebe,  Treasurer  of  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  America,  will  have 
his  office  at  the  rooms  after  August  3d. 

Secure  your  Tickets  at  once  by  sending 
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remittance  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Beebe,  2228  Indiana 
Avenue,  or  Mr.  Gayton  A.  Douglass,  229 
and  231  State  Street,  Chicago.. 

We  have  secured  reduced  rates  over  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  and  the  Wabash  and 
Pacific.  You  will  pay  full  fare  going — 
$15.25  from  Kansas  City,  and  a  Certificate, 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Conven- 
tion, will  entitle  you  to  a  return  ticket  for 
$5.10  making  the  round  trip  only  $20.35.  If 
you  wish  to  remit  us  the  amount  ($15.25),  we 
will  be  pleased  to  secure  tickets  in  advance. 
We  look  for  a  large  delegation  to  start  from 
here  Sunday  evening,  August  6th,  and  hope 
you  will  make  our  store  the  starting-point 
— will  give  you  a  hearty  welcome. 

Sleeping  car  berths,  to  be  paid  for  when 
claimed,  secured  in  advance,  if  requested. 

Please  reply  to  this,  and  let  us  know  if 
we  may  expect  you. 

Your  friends, 

MuLLETT   Bros., 

518  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Last  Call. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  re- 
garding the  number  of  photographers  that 
will  attend  the  Photographers'  Convention 
at  Indianapolis,  on  the  8th  of  this  present 
month. 

From  observations  and  the  large  number 
of  enquiries  received  by  our  Secretary,  Mr. 
John  Cadwallader,  the  officers  and  friends 
of  this  Association  feel  assured  that  it  will 
be  no  small  affair,  but  a  large  and  success- 
ful convention. 

Every  photographer  who  has  any  push 
and  desire  to  improve  in  him,  will  be  there. 


Every  photographer  who  feels  himself  in 
the  "old  rut"  and  intends  to  get  out  of  it, 
should  certainly  be  there. 

Every  photographer  who  believes  in  as- 
sociated efforts  and  fraternal  brotherhood, 
must  be  there. 

Every  photographer  in  the  land,  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  from  Texas  to 
Canada,  is  expected  to  be  there,  not  by 
"proxy,"  but  individually,  to  fill  the  vast 
halls  and  large  theatre  so  that  no  vacant 
seats  remain. 

Gentlemen  and  Brother  Photographers, 
can  you  not  realize  the  enthusiasm,  the  in- 
fluence, the  good  eflfect,  thus  produced  ? 
This  is  no  dream,  no  pen-picture  colored 
with  words  I  This  is  what  it  should  and 
can  be  through  associated  efforts.  I  would 
therefore  impress  upon  every  photographer 
that  he  is  exj}ected,  watited,  and  welcome  ! 

Come  then,  accept  this  invitation,  get  out 
your  carpet-bag,  your  duster,  and  clean 
linen,  bring  out  some  of  your  hard-earned 
savings,  invest  in  a  railroad  ticket  to  In- 
dianapolis, take  a  week's  vacation,  that  you 
are  so  much  in  need  of,  inhale  the  fresh  and 
invigorating  air,  instead  of  filling  your 
lungs  with  the  vapors  of  collodion  and 
poisons  of  your  dark-room.  If  you  are  a 
member  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  so  much  the 
better,  and  if  not,  "join  "  and  partake  of  its 
teachings,  which  will  do  you  good,  which 
will  make  us  better  photographers,  and  last 
but  not  least,  it  will  make  us  all  brothers  in 
our  photographic  art. 

Come  then,  come,  and  welcome. 

Joshua  Smith, 

President  P.  A.  of  A. 


#lit0«'s  i»Ht 


Pictures  Received. — From  Mr.  R.  Uhlman, 
examples  of  his  dry-plate  work  and  a  splendid 
cabinet  of  the  dear  little  McFarland  girlies, 
whose  baby  pictures  asleep  in  their  coach  cre- 
ated so  much  excitement  at  Prof.  Mapes'  lan- 
tern exhibition  in  Chicago,  1880.  From  Mr.  G. 
N.  Cobb,  Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  a  cute  group  of 
baby  chickens,  and  others  of  fine  quality.  From 
Mr.  Ray  D.  Chapman,  New  York,  a  variety  of 


cabinet  and  larger  specimens.  For  pictures 
"  made  under  a  top-light  only,"  as  he  says,  they 
do  him  credit.  He  speaks  anything  but  dryly, 
on  another  page.  From  Mr.  M.  H.  Albee, 
Marlboro,  Mass.,  pictures  of  some  of  his  credit- 
able and  self-painted  backgrounds.  Mr.  S.  L. 
Plumb,  Portage,  Wis.,  sends  us  some  excellent 
cabinets  made  on  emulsion  plates.  He  does 
icell.      From  Mr.  George  A.  Brewster,  Balla- 
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rat,  Victoria,  Australia,  some  creditable  exam- 
ples of  his  emulsion  portraiture.  Some  instan- 
taneous seashore  scenes  on  his  J.  C.  B.  plates, 
by  Mr.  J.  Carbutt,  are  excellent.  Made  with 
the  Morrison  C.  C.  lens,  7-8  stop. 


Informatiox  is  wanted  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  Mr.  G  usT A V  Werner,  photographer.  His  par- 
ents live  in  Saxony,  Germany.  The  last  letter 
they  received  from  him  was  from  Oakland,  Cal., 
Market  Street  Station,  about  two  years  ago.  Mr- 
W.  previously  wrote  very  regularly.  Any  infor- 
mation will  be  thankfully  received  by  Mr.  R. 
GoEBEL,  St.  Charles,  Missouri. 


The  Poitevin  Memorial. — We  are  author- 
ized by  the  Chamhre  Syndicale,  of  Paris,  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions  for  the  memorial  tablet  of 
MoNS.  PoiTEViN.  In  our  last  two  issues  we  have, 
through  our  friend  Mons.  Vidal,  presented  an 
account  of  the  life-service  of  this  great  photo- 
graphic scientist,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  if 
America  had  no  share  in  erecting  a  monument 
to  his  memory.  We  feel,  therefore,  free  to  call 
upon  our  readers  for  contributions,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  forward  anything  that  comes  to  the  com- 
mittee having  the  matter  in  charge,  from  whom 
we  have  official  subscription  blanks  if  any  one 
desires  them. 


Scovill's  Photo-microscopic  Equipment  is  the 
last  addition  to  the  wonderful  variety  of  photo- 
graphic appliances  produced  by  the  great  firm 
named.     Their  circular  instructs  one  how  to  use, 


The  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  AVorks,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  so  well  known  as  the  chief  manu- 
facturers of  pure  photographic  chemicals  in  the 
West,  ask  attention  to  their  new  advertisement 
in  our  current  issue.  The  gentlemen  composing 
this  firm  have  inade  for  themselves  a  splendid 
reputation,  yet  still  labor  to  secure  greater  purity 
and  better  quality  of  goods  for  our  use.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  their  goods. 


A  moonlight  gelatine  photograph  on  the  J. 
C.  B.  plate,  of  a  street  view  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is 
very  wonderful.  It  was  exposed  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
CowEE,  on  the  night  of  May  22d,  from  9.45  p.m. 
to  2.15  A.M. 


Mr.  0.  Pierre  Havens,  the  well-known  pho- 
tographer, has  become  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Screven  House,  Savannah. 


The  Photographic  Times  and  American  Pho- 
tographer y^WX  be  sent  with  this  magazine,  to  one 
address,  for  $5.50  per  year,  or  $2.75  for  six 
months.  The  subscription  price  is  $7.00  when 
aken  separately. 


Two  Model  Catalogues  have  just  been  issued 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  Hyatt,  proprietor  of  the  Mound 
City  Central  Stock-Depot,  No.  411  N.  Fourth 
Street,  St.  Louis.  One  of  these  is  104  pages  in 
size,  nearly  as  large  as  this  magazine,  and  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  with  prices  the  main 
beauties  of  the  frame-moulding  and  velvet 
goods  lines.  The  other,  132  pages  with  an  ap- 
pendix, is  a  most  complete  catalogue  and  price 
list,  profusely  illustrated  by  photographic  requi- 
sites, and  is  a  marvel  in  its  way.  The  true  way 
for  the  buyer  is  to  secure  these  catalogues  and 
find  out  where  headquarters  for  the  goods  he 
has  to  buy  really  are.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  skill  to  get  out  such  catalogues,  and 
we  congratulate  Mr.  Hyatt  on  their  complete- 
ness as  well  as  on  his  enterprise  and  ability. 
They  are  models  well  worthy  of  "  The  heart  of 
St.  Louis." 


Not  Composition  Pictures. — The  handsome 
studies  by  Mr.  H.  P,  Robinson,  given  in  our 
April  issue,  were  not  "  composition  "  pictures,  as 
we  were  led  to  suppose  ;  no  double  printing  what- 
ever having  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  secure 
such  grand  results.  All  the  more  credit  to  Mr. 
Robinson.  The  real  beauty  of  the  gelatine  pro- 
cess is  that  its  quickness  enables  one  to  get 
figures  with  great  facility.  Just  how  Mr.  Rob- 
inson does  this  is  told  very  graphically  by  Mr. 
H.  Baden  Pritchard,  editor  of  the  Photographic 
Neics,  in  our  current  issue.  Be  sure  you  read  it 
and  refer  back  to  the  April  pictures  and  study 
them. 


The  Studios  of  Europe,  by  Mr.  H.  Baden 
Pritchard,  of  London,  is  announced  as  ready 
by  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  at  50 
cents  per  copy.  It  is  well  worth  this  low  price, 
and  is  for  sale  by  all  dealers.  No  photographer 
can  fail  to  obtain  useful  hints  from  it. 


Items  of  News. — Mr.  S.  Root,  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
has  had  the  courage  to  photograph  a  lot  of  hail- 
stones over  five  inches  in  diameter.  Scovill's 
Improved  Dry-Plate  Lantern,  price  $2.00,  is 
another  very  useful  article  for  emulsion  workers. 
Mr.  C.  F.  MoELK,  Edina,  Mo.,  is  praised  by  the 
local  papers. 


The  Moss  Engraving  Company,  535  Pearl 
Street,  New  York,  issue  a  very  pretty  illustrated 
circular,  which  shows  how  perfectly  the  photo- 
engraving process,  which  they  practice,  does  its 
work.  Even  the  smallest  examples,  one  inch 
only  in  diameter,  are  finely  done.  Photogra- 
phers could  get  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of 
work  to  do  if  they  tried. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  FOR  SPECIALTIES— It  will  be  understood  that  matter  under  this 
head  is  not  to  be  considered  as  always  having  editorial  sanction,  though  we  shall  endeavor  to  clear  it  of  anything 
tending  to  deceive  or  mislead.  Stock-dealers  will  find  this  a  beneficial  mode  of  advertising,  and  sure  to  pay  largely. 
Six  lines,  one  insertion,  J2.00,  and  25  cents  for  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a  line — in  advance.  Operators 
desiring  situations,  no  charge.  Matter  must  be  received  by  the  23d  to  secure  insertion.  Advertisers  will  please 
not  ask  us  for  recommendations.  jh®="  We  cannot  undertake  to  mail  answers  to  parties  who  advertise.  Please 
always  add  your  address  to  the  advertisement. 


N°  s  Laf  ay M t<^  pi ae't ■  M- Y    '  7  -* 


NOTICE. 

I  shall  display  at  the  Indianapolis  Con- 
vention a 

LARGE  VARIETY 

OP   NEW 

BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES, 

many    of    which   have   been   prepared   ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion. 


Operator  Wanted. — At  Brand's  studios,  210 
A  212  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Mr.  Brand 
would  like  to  correspond  with  a  strictly  first- 
class  operator,  with  a  view  of  a  permanent  situ- 
ation in  his  gallery.  There  is  no  pleasanter 
city  than  Chicago  for  a  residence,  or  finer  gallery 
than  Brand's  to  work  in,  to  be  found  in  the 
country.  Good  salary.  Address,  in  confidence, 
E.  L.  Brand, 
210  &  212  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Autistic  Trade  Work  for  Photographers. 
— We  are  prepared  to  finish  all  orders  for  India 
Inks,  Water  Colors,  Crayons,  Pastels,  and  Oil 
Portraits;  also  Solar  and  Contact  Printing  in 
the  best  manner  at  reasonable  rates.  Plenty  of 
light,  water,  and  the  best  artists  in  the  country 
give  us  superior  advantages.  Send  for  our 
catalogue.  Riley  &  Bunch, 

Lake  City,  Minn. 


Wanted. — A  lady  retoucher ;  permanent  situ- 
ation given  to  the  right  person.     Address 
J.  H.  Dampf, 

Corning,  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — An  operator  by  the  1st  of  September 
one  who  can  take  charge  of  a  good  gallery  and 
do  No.  1  work.  Address,  with  samples  and 
photo,  of  self  (no  postal  cards), 

D.  H.  Naramore, 
Hackettstown,  Warren  Co.,  N.  J. 


Do  not  fail  to  try  Gilbert's  improved  retoucher 
at  the  convention.  This  instrument  has  only 
been  out  six  months,  and  already  there  are  over 
one  hundred  in  use  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts. 


BACKGROUNDS  PAINTED 


^W.    F.    ASHE*-^ 

Are  found  in  most  of  the  best  galleries,  not  only 
in  the  States,  but  abroad. 


NEW  BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS  ARE 

BEING  CONSTANTLY  INTRODUCED. 
W.  F.  ASHE,  iScemc  Artist, 

106  Bleecker  St.,  New  York, 

U.  S.  A. 


For  Sale  at  a  Bargain. — The  leading  gallery 
in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin.  Everything  first- 
class,  and  doing  a  splendid  business.  For  a 
good  workman  this  is  a  rare  cHance. 

Address  C.  Chadbourne, 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
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Wanted. — At  once,  a  thoroughly  competent 
and  reliable  operator  and  poser.  Single  man 
preferred.     Address,  for  particulars, 

B.  Frank  Saylor, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Shows  you  how  to  group  and  pose  children 
naturally  and  gives  fine  examples  of  work.    Read 
the  partial  index  herein.     $4. 


No.  18. 


No.  18. 


VIGNETTE 

PAPERS, 
WAYMOUTH'S. 
The  old  form  of  No.  18,  Waymouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  new 
pear-shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  dozen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY. 


No.  18. 


S.  Gt.  Nixon,  Portrait  Artist,  813  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Solar  enlargements  finished 
in  crayon,  water  color,  and  Indian-ink  in  true 
artistic  style,  and  the  likeness  and  expression 
faithfully  preserved.  Also  small  colored  and 
Indian-ink  work,  etc.     Terms  moderate. 


Make  Your  Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
larger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


NOTICE. 
The  Wonderful  Euryscopes  and  New  Por- 
trait Lenses. 
Just  received,  a  large  invoice  of  the  above 
Lenses.  Those  who  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
4hem,  wiU  do  well  to  send  in  their  orders  at  once. 
Benjamin  French  &  Co., 

Boston. 


Address  William  McLaughlin,  125  S.  First 
Street,  Brooklyn  (B.  D.),  N.  Y.,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  Association  Operative  Photographers 
of  New  York,  for  operators,  printers,  and  re- 
touchers. 


Notice  of  Removal. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  ofiice  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


"Wilson's  Photographies. 
Price,  $4.00. 


Ready, 


For  Sale. — Photograph  gallery  in  Denver, 
Colorado.  The  best  location  in  the  city.  Light 
considered  excellent.  Instruments  and  acces- 
sories suitable  to  make  first-class  work.  Price, 
$1500.  Reasons  for  selling  satisfactory.  For 
full  particulars,  call  on  or  address 

F.  D.  Storm,  .Photographer, 

Cor.  Larimer  and  15th  St., 

Denver,  Col. 


THE  NEW 

EURYSCOPE. 

Try  this  new  lens,  and  you  will  never  buy 
any  large  portrait  lenses,  Voigtlander  &  Son's 
No.  7,  and  the  smaller  sizes,  are  very  quick-act- 
ing, but  as  regards  large-sized  plates,  the  Eury- 
scopes are  far  superior  for  groups,  panel  pictures, 
and  large  heads. 


AVILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Is   the    most    complete,   thorough,   photo-in- 
struction book  ever  published.     Second  thousand 
in  store.    See  advertisements.    $4. 
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WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Devotes  58  pages  to  instructions  in  posing  and 
lighting  the  figure.     See  advertisements.     $4. 

GIHON'S^PAQUE. 

As  a  rule,  photographers  are  familiar  with 
this  most  convenient  article  of  gallery  use, 
but,  doubtless,  there  are  some  who  still  are 
unacquainted  with  it.  It  is  just  what  it 
claims  to  be,  and  so  announces  on  the  wrapper 
of  each  box:  "A  dense,  non-actinic  paint,  for 
stopping  out  imperfect  backgrounds,  or  defective 
skies  in  negatives,  for  coating  the  inside  of  lenses 
or  other  brass  work,  etc."  It  is  an  invaluable 
article,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  photo- 
graphic establishment  in  the  country,  whether 
large  or  small.  A  photographer  lately  remarked 
to  us,  "  Gihon's  Opaque  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold."  This  sounds  rather  exaggerated,  as  a 
cake  of  the  compound  is  quite  large,  and  of  some 
weight ;  still  it  is  most  valuable,  and  its  place  can 
be  filled  by  no  other  article  now  in  the  market. 

That  Opaque  is  very  generally  used,  and  that 
its  use  is  daily  growing  was  proved  to  us  on  a 
recent  visit  to  New  York.  In  the  store  of  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company,  we  noticed  a  large 
pile  of  these  neat  little  packages,  and  on  inquiry 
were  assured  that  the  demand  was  very  large, 
and  steadily  increasing. 

To  those  who  have  not  tried  opaque,  we  would 
say,  send  fifty  cents  to  your  stock-dealer  and  get 
a  cake.  You  will  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along 
without  it.    Sold  by  all  dealers. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  charge  for  advertisements  under  this  head;  limited 
to  four  lines.    Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 


A  lady  would  be  obliged  for  an  opportunity  to 
attend  reception-room  or  retouch  negatives. 
Has  had  ten  years'  experience  in  the  best  rooms 
in  Boston.  Address  Retoucher,  care  J.  S.  Wright, 
Tully,  Onondaga  Co.,  New  York. 

By  an  artist  for  crayon,  pastel,  and  fine  water 
coloring.  Proofs  at  the  convention.  Schlickeisen, 
378  New  York  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

By  a  lady  to  attend  reception-room  ;  can  re- 
touch and  assist  in  finishing.  Address  C.  L.  G., 
Box  316  Shamokin,  Pa. 

A  superior  crayon  artist,  retoucher,  and  colorist 
wants  to  make  a  permanent  engagement  with  a 
first-class  photographer.  Address  "X,"  care  A. 
A.  Marks,  691  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

As  operator  in  first-class  gallery,  in  large  city 
only.  Is  A  No.  1  in  dry-  and  wet-plate  work, 
posing  and  lighting ;  single  man  of  unexception- 
able character  and  good  address.  For  further 
particulars,  address  "  Pyro,"  care  of  Editor. 

As  operator,  retoucher,  or  printer ;  would  take 
charge  of  a  gallery.  Address  C.  C.  Kenney,  12 
Tower  Road,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

A  first-class  retoucher  desires  a  situation ; 
samples  shown;  none  but  first-class  galleries 
need  apply.  Address  Retoucher,  care  of  F.  S. 
Hargrave,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

As  general  assistant;  am  a  good  retoucher. 
Address,  stating  wages.  Photographer,  2018  Vine 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

By  a  young  unmarried  man,  as  operator  and 
position  artist;  understands  the  business  thor- 
oughly, and  can  do  first-class  work;  samples 
furnished;  New  York  State  preferred.  Address 
Operator,.  Box  1136,  Altoona,  Pa. 
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J.  L.  CLARK, 

gOLD  AND  Silver  pnNER, 

ASSAYEE  AND  Sf  EEP-SIELTER, 

REMOASED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


•RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 


REFERS    TO,    BY    PERMISSION: 

John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 


ALBERT  MOORE  ^  SOLAR  ENLAR6ER, 

THE  LONGEST,  LARGEST,  AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  street,  Philadelphia. 

MALLINCKRODT  CHEMICAL   WORKS, 

Successors  to  G.  MALLINCKRODT  &  CO., 
ST".   1L.OXJIS,   3VCO., 

MANUFACTURE  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Pure  Photographic  Chemicals, 


AMONG  THEM 


PURE  ACETIC  ACID;  CONCENTRATED  AMMONIA;  IODINE, 
Resublimed;  CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM;  PYROGALLIC  ACID, 
Resublimed  and  very  pure;  IODIDE  AND  BROMIDE  OP 
AMMONIUM,  CADMIUM,  CALCIUM,  &c.;  SULPHURIC  ETHER, 
highest  concentration,  free  from  Acid  and  absolutely  pure; 
CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD  CRYSTALS,  extra  dry  and  free  from 
excess  of  Acid;  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  CRYSTALS,  dry, 
neutral,  and  absolutely  pure;  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD  and 
SODIUM;  NEUTRAL  OXALATE  OF  POTASSIUM. 


"We  ask  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  the  superior  quality  of  our  Chemicals,  and 
request  a  trial  of  them.     Special  inducements  to  dealers  and  large  purchasers. 

Specify  "MALLINCKJRODT'S"  when  ordering  from  Stock  Dealers.^ 
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PRACTICAL  PRINTER, 

SECOND  EDITION.    A  complete  Manual  of  PJiotographic  Printing 
on  Plain  and  Albumen  Paper  and  on  Porcelain. 


The  Printing-room. 

The  Silvering-  and  Toning-room. 

The  Drying-room.  [Paper. 

The  Positive  Bath  for  Albumen 

Silvering  the  Albumen  Paper. 

Drying  the  Paper. 

Fuming  the  Paper. 

Preservation  of  Sensitive  Albu- 
menized  Paper;  Washed  Sen- 
sitive Paper. 

Cutting  the  Paper. 

The  Printing-boards. 

Keeping  Tally. 

"Vignette  Printing-blocks. 

Treatment    of    Negatives    before 

Filling  of  the  Boards.    [Printing. 

Fitting  Vignette-boards  to  the 
Negatives  for  Printing. 

Medallion  and  Arch-top  Printing. 

Fancy  Printing. 

Vignette  Cameo  and  Medallion 
Vignette  Cameo  Printing. 

Printing  the  Bendann  Back- 
grounds. 


CONTENTS. 

Printing  Intense  Negatives. 

Printing  Weak  Negatives, 

A    Few    More    Remarks    about 

Printing — Treatment  of  Broken 


.ives. 

Cutting  the  Prints. 
Washing  the  Prints. 
Acidifying  the  Prints. 
Toning  Baths. 
Artistic  Toning. 

Fixing  Baths  and  Fixing  Prints. 
Washing  the  Prints. 
Mounting  the  Prints. 
Finishing  the  Prints. 
Salting  the  Paper.  [Paper. 

Positive  Baths  for  Plain   Salted 
Silvering  Plain  Salted  Paper. 
Drying,  Fuming,  and  Cutting  the 
Paper.  [Printing. 

Treatment  of  the  Negatives  before 
Printing-in  False  Backgrounds. 
General  Plain  Paper  Printing. 


Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers. 
Further  Treatment  of  the  Prints 

after  Printing. 
Causes   of  Failures   in  Albumen 

and  Plain  Paper  Printing. 
Selection  of  the  Porcelain  Plates. 
Cleaning  the  Porcelain  Plates. 
Albumenizing  the  Porcelain  Plate 
Making  the  Porcelain  Collodion. 
Coating,  Fuming,  and  Drying  the 

Plates. 
Porcelain  Printing-boards. 
Placing  the  Sensitive  Plate  on  the 

Board  for  Printing. 
Printing  Vignette  Porcelains. 
Printing  Medallion  Porcelains. 
Washing  the  Porcelains. 
Toning  the  Porcelains. 
Fixing  the  Porcelains. 
Final  Washing  of  the  Porcelains. 
Drying  and  Tinting  the  Porcelains 
Varnishing  the  Porcelains. 
Causes  of  Failures  in   Porcelain 
Glace  Photographs.       [Printing. 


Over  50  Wood  Outs  and  an  elegant  Panel  Portrait  by  0.  M.  Elton,  embeUisli  it. 
Mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $2.50,  by  any  dealer,  or 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1882. 

PAPER,  50  CENTS;  CLOTH  BOUND,  $1.00. 

Although  fifteen  hundred  more  copies  than  usual  were  issued  of  this  little  year-book,  for 
1882,  they  are 

..}|=c  I  NEARLY  ALL  GONE,4^^?i- 

And  parties  desiring  to  secure  a  copy  should  order  at  once  of  their  Stock-dealer,  or 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Editor  and  Publisher, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


I  OFFICE  DESKS 

ALL  KINDS  AND  SIZES, 
J-i.p.]\I'Glees&Go. 

MANUFACTURERS, 

1026  Arcli  Street,  PMlatelpMa. 
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The  Book  for  the  OUT-DOOR  WORKER  Specially.    Now  is  the  time  to  read 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography. 
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CONTENTS. 


CHAP. 

I. 

II 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

Vlll. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 


Introductory. 

The  Faculty  of  Artistic  Sight. 
Balance  of  Lines  and  Contrast. 
Balance — Example. 
Balance — Examples — {continued). 
Unity. 

Examples — Expression. 
Practice — The'  Choice  of  a  Subject. 
Simple  Rules. 

Figures  in  Landscape — Truth. 
The  Sky. 

The  Legitimacy  of  Skies  in  Photographs. 
The  Composition  of  the  Figure. 
Pyramidal  Forms. 
Variety  and  Repetition. 

Variety  and  Repetition  (continued) — Repose- 
Fitness. 


CHAP. 

XVII.  Portraiture. 

XVllI.  Portraiture — The  Management  of  the  Sitter. 

XIX.  Portraiture— The  Pose. 

XX .  Portraiture^Groups — Proportion. 

XXI.  Backgrounds. 

XXII.  Accessories. 

XXIII.  Some  Old  Notions  Touching  Portraiture. 

XXIV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

XXV.  Chiaro-oscuro — Detail  or  Definition. 
XXVI.  Chiaro-oscuro — Various    Arrangements    of 
Light  and  Shade. 
XXVII.  Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    of 
Light  and  Shade  {continued ). 
XXVIII.  Chiaro-oscuro— Breadth. 
XXIX    Chiaro-oscuro — Portraiture — The  Studio. 

XXX.  Chiaro-oscuro — General  Considerations. 
XXXI.  Conclusion. 


No  one  can  study  this  excellent  work  without  being  better  able  to  pose  and  compose  his  subjects, 
and  to  light  them  more  artistically.  Those  who  are  unskilled  comparatively,  hardly  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  learn  that  is  of  value  to  them.  This  book  will  open  their  eyes  and  enlighten  them,  if  they 
can  but  see  when  their  eyes  are  open. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  POPUIiAR  PHOTO.  WORK  EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  EUROPE. 

IT  IS  THE  BOOK  WANTED  NO%r  BY  THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHER,  TO  POST 

HIM  ON  THE  AItT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cloth,  $1.50;  Paper,  $1.00.    Illustrated. 


"Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography  is  a  gem,  the 
par  excellence  of  all  photographic 
books.  Its  pages  are  full  to  a  letter 
of  choice  and  valuable  instruction. 
If  there  is  one  who  has  not  read  it 
I  would  advise  him  to  do  so  at  once." 
— G.  F.  E.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WHAT  ITS 
READERS  SAT: 


"Pictorial  Effect 
is  a  success. "- 
M.    H.    Albee, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 


"  I  would  advise  all  photographic 
art  students  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  works  ever  published 
on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers.  Read  it  over  and 
over.  Every  page  teaches  a  grand 
lesson." — James  Mullen,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentuclcy. 


EDWAED  L.  WILSON,  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


THE   PHOTOGRAPHER  TO  HIS  PATRONS 

Is  a  heat  little  leaflet  of  twelve  pages  of  the  size  of  the  four  pages  below.  It  tells  your  patrons  what  you  want  them 
to  see  on  Photograpllj^  as  an  Art;  When  to  Come;  Ho-*v  to  Come;  Ho\v  to  Dress;  How  to 
Behave;  and  about  Children,  Business,  Frames,  Copying,  Coloring,  and  Prices. 


"There's  Millions  in  it." 


Photographers  of  America  : 

Id  these  times  of  competition  we  all  want 
something  to  stir  up  business.  It  is  believed 
that  no  means  of  advertising,  half  so  good,  was 
ever  offered  to  photographers,  as  that  acceptable 
little  leaflet, 

"The  Photographer  to  his  Patrons." 

Its  utility  and  usefulness  are  proven  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  demanded  and  translated 
into  Spanish  and  German  ;  that  over 

1,000,000  copies  have  been  sold, 

and  that  hundreds  of  photographers  have  written 
to  the  author,  testifying  to  its  great  value  as  a 
positive  husiness-hringer. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy,  and 
ask  you,  for  your  oxen  interest,  to  read  it  care- 
fully all  through.  I  have,  since  its  publication, 
issued  two  other  works  of  a  similar  character — 
Pretty  Faces,  at  half  the  price ;  and  Something 
New,  at  the  same  price.  But  the  choice  still 
seems  to  be  for  the  old  favorite,  and  I  am  still 
supplying  it  continually.  The  sample  herewith 
is  of  a  lot  lately  printed;  and  I  desire  to  call 
your  especial  attention  to  a  method  which  will 
secure  you  all  the  advantages  of  this  work  as  an 
(i) 

the  expense  of  hiring  a  man  and  team  to  dis- 
tribute then  in  adjoining  towns.  I  shall,  un- 
doubtedly, want  more  when  these  are  gone.  I 
got  $13.50  for  the  advertisements." 

We  endeavor  to  get  them  up  in  attractive  and 
elegant  style;  and  in  order  to  protect  those  who 
use  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  we  have 
copyrighted  them,  and  trust  no.  one  will  attempt 
their  degradation  by  cheap  and  badly-made 
copies  of  them.  We  can  print  them  as  cheap  as 
any  one  can  for  the  quality,  and  have 

RECENTLY  EEDUCED  THE  PKICES 
to  the  following  scale  : 

500  copies, $9  00 

1000      "  15  00 

3000      "  36  00 

5000      "  60  00 

Some  photographers  have  had  as  many  as  25,000, 
using  them  continually.  Please  look  into  the 
matter,  and  send  on  your  orders  for  all  seasons. 
We  supply,  free  of  charge,  several  beautiful 
fancy  cuts  for  the  covers ;  but  where  three  of  the 
pages  are  covered  with  other  matter,  the  style  of 
the  present  sample  is  the  neatest.  You  can  have 
your  own  choice. 

As  already  said,  these  leaflets  are  used  all  over 
the  country,  often  by  our  leading  photographers, 
from  some  of  whom  were  received  the  following 
estimonials. 

(iii) 


advertisement,  and  yet  cost  you  little  or  nothing. 
The  /our  pages  of  the  cover  are  yours,  to  use  for 
what  you  please.  You  only  need  the  first  page 
for  yourself.  Get  advertisements  from  your 
neighbors,  at  a  proportionate  figure,  for  the  rest, 
and  your  leaflets  cost  you  only  the  expense  of 
distribution. 

Messrs.  Albert  &  Son,  Alexandria,  La.,  have 
seven  advertisers,  another  recently  had  eight. 
Prom  six  of  them  he  got  $1.75  each,  and  from 
two,  $2.25  each;  making  $15— the  cost  of  1000 
leaflets.     Examine  the  copy  herewith. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Norman,  Natchez,  Miss.,  who  has 
adopted  the  same  plan,  writes,  viz.:  "As  an  ad- 
vertising medium  the  leafllets  have  no  equal. 
Two  hours  secured  me  seven  advertisements, 
amounting  to  $17.50,  leaving  me  $5.00  balance 
for  express  charges;  thus  securing  me  1000 
leaflets  for  nothing.  With  a  little  energy  any 
photographer  can  secure  cards  enough  from  his 
friends  to  pay  for  all  the  leaflets  he  requires,  and 
he  should  not  be  without  them.  I  have  not  only 
seen,  but  felt,  the  result  of  using  them." 

Mr.  L.  B.  Truax,  Swanton,  Vt.,  writes,  viz.: 
"  The  leaflets  have  been  received  and  prove  a 
decided  benefit  to  me.  I  consider  them  the  best 
advertising  medium  I  have  yet  found.  The 
merchants  who  advertised  on  the  covers  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion;  one  of  whom  went  to 
•  ( ii ) 

KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  THIS! 


TESTIMONIALS: 

"Send  5000  in  English  and  2000  in  German." 
Jno.  a.  Scholten,  St.  Louis. 

"Let  me  have  a  lot  as  soon  as  printed." — J. 
F.  Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"  It  works  satisfactorily  in  every  way." — A.  N. 
Hardy,  Boston.  (Mr.  Hardy  has  had  4  or  5  lots.) 

"  They  are  the  best  business-cards  a  photog- 
rapher can  have." — T.  S.  Estabrooke,  N.  Y. 

EDWAED   L.  WILSON,  Photo.  PuUisher, 
912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 

(iv) 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 
the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 


-/- 

k- 

S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 

Douglass  Jlofflpn  &  Co. 

"Great  Central," 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  111. 

JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Quincy, 

111. 

H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo.  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 

J.  C.  SOMERVILLE, 

St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

SCOYILL  MAMF'S  CO,, 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 

D.  TUCKER  &  CO, 

Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

BLESSING  &  BRO, 

Galveston, 

Texas. 

O.H.CODMAN&OO. 

Boston,  Mass. 

WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 

f  M,  J,  HAZENSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EDWARD  L,  f  IISOK, 

Photo.   Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 

THEO,  SCHUMANN, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

-^ 

OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

y 

G.     BODE, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 

W .  D.  6ATCHEL, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

' 

>■ 
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GET  THE  BEST! 

CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S 

ST.    LOUIS 

Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

WARRANTED  PERFECT, 

With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 

FOR    SALE    BY 


G.  GENNERT,  105  William  Street, 
New  York,  General  Eastern  Agent. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  419  Broome 
Street,  New  York. 

ALLEN  BROS.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  C.  FRANTZ,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

E.  J.  WECKS,  Jackson,  Mich. 

JOHN  I.  SHAW,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

DAVID  TUCKER  &  CO.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

H.  D.  MARKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I.  N.  McDonald,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THOS.  H.  McCOLLIN,  Philadelphia, 
Pa 

WOLF  &  CHEYNEY,  Philadelphia, 
Pa 

WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

RICHARD  WALZL,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BACHRACHBROS. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JAMES  LETT,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

BEN  J.  FRENCH  &  CO.,  Boston, 
Mass.  [Mass. 

C.   H.   CODMAN   &   CO.,  Boston, 

BLESSING  BROTHERS.,   Galves- 

ton     I  f^isrss 

S.  T.  BLESSING,  New  Orleans,  La. 
THEO.  SCHUMANN,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
W.  G.  ROBINSON,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
J.  H.  KIRK,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
J.  D.  DEXTER,  Portland,  Me. 
GEO.  R.  ANGELL,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GUSTAV  BODE,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
WM.  S.  CONNER,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON  &  CO., 

Chicago. 
HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON,  Chicago. 
N.  C.  THAYER  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
C.  F.  RICE,  Chicago. 
J.  V.  ESCOTT  &  EONS,  Louisville, 

Ky. 
W.  D.  GATCHEL  &  CO.,  Louisville, 

W.  j!  HAZENSTAB,  St.  Louis. 
H.  A.  HYATT,  St.  Louis. 
J.  C.  SOMERVILLE,  St.  Louis. 
J.  F.  INDERMILL,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
JORDAN  &  SHEEN,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Columbus,  0. 
H.  LIEBER  &  CO. ,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  BLACK  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
MULLETT  BROS. ,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
JAS.  H.  SMITH,  Quincy,  111. 
SARGENT  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 
JOHN  E.  TEAL,  Cleveland,  0. 
ZIMMERMAN  &  BROS.,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 
McINTYRE  &  CO.,  London,  Ont. 
PECK  BROS.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
SAM'L  PARTRIDGE,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 
GEO.  W.  SITTLER,  Springfield,  Mo. 
G.  MOSES,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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HEARN'S  STUDIES 

I  N 


By  0.  W.  HEARN,  Author  of  the  "Practical  Printer." 

SIX  FINE  CABINET  AND  PROMENADE  PORTRAIT  STUDIES. 

AMONG-  OTHER  THINGS  IT  CONTAINS. 

Suggestions  on  the  Choice  of  Albumen  Paper — All  the  Best  Silvering  Baths,  and  Methods  of  treating  the  same — 
New  Views  on  the  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Time  of  Floating — The  Different  Effects  Caused  by  the  Time 
of  Floating — How  to  Tell  when  Paper  is  Floated  too  Long  or  too  Short  a  Time — Table  for  Time  of  Floating  Papei 
under  all  Circumstances— The  Importance  of  Care  in  Printing  in  Varied  Ways — The  Important  Relation  Printing 
from  the  Negative  Bears  to  the  Toning  Bath — Fast  Printing — Dialogue  between  "Joe"  and  a  Friend — The  Way  tc 
Success  in  Toning  Lies  in  Printing— The  Different  Effects  Caused  in  Printing  by  the  Preparation  of  the  Silver  Bath 
— The  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Printing  from  the  Negative,  and  from  this  to  the  Toning  Bath — Acetate  of 
Silver — Success  or  Failure  in  Toning  Caused  by  the  Strength,  Purity,  and  Alkalinity  of  the  Silver  Bath — Harmony, 
its  Importance  in  Photography — Why  its  Neglect  Causes  such  Disastrous  Results — The  Beautiful  in  Toning,  and 
How  to  Obtain  it — A  Few  Hints  About  Managing  Toning  Baths — Formulae  for  Printing  "  Our  Studies,"  as  Given 
under  Respective  Headings — Impurities  of  Toning  Baths — How  it  Affects  the  Toning,  and  How  to  Remedy  such 
Baths — Fixing  and  Washing — Brilliancy  of  the  Finished  Picture  Attained  by  the  Final  Washing — Various  and  Valu- 
able Hints  about  Finishing  the  Photographs,  etc.,  etc. 


Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.50,  by  any  stock-dealer,  or  by 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher, 

912  &  914  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHIIiADA 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS.    ASK  TO  SEE  IT. 


VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING   FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  ^A^AYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

{Patent  Applied  for.) 

J.  F.SINGHI,  Inventor. 

The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 


See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  1 88 1,  or  in  Wilson'' s 
Ph  olograph  ics. 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 
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McDonalds  metallic  vignetter. 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 


THE  GREATEST  LABOR-SAVING  INVENTION  OF  THE  AGE. 
The  Latest  and  Best  Attachmeiit  ever  offered  to  the  Fraternity.  Easily  attached  to  ordinary 
Printing  Frames.  Can  be  changed  to  thirty  diflerent  positions — -any  one  of  them  in  from  three  to  five 
seconds.  Will  save  your  printer  nine-tenths  of  his  time  in  setting  his  vignettes.  The  finest  and  most 
difficult  effects  can  be  produced  as  easy  as  the  most  simple.  The  card-board  slides  can  be  cut  any 
desired  shape  or  size.  No  Photographer  can  afford  to  be  without  them,  for  they  will  save  time,  labou, 
MONEY,  and  REPUTATION  for  producing  fine  work.     ORDER  A  SAMPLE. 

-M" — PRICE 

For        Yi 


size  Frame per  doz.  $6.00 

"  7.50 

"  7.50 

"       "  7.50 

Note  — The  5x8  size  is  now  ready  ;  other  sizes  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days, 
are  same  size.     5x7  and  5x8  are  same 


41/ X  6'/^ 
5x7' 


LIST.    ■<> 

For     5x8     size  Frame per  doz.  $7-50 

"    6^x8'/2    "  "       "  9.00 

"     8x10        "         "       "  9.00 


4K  "  5/4  ^"d  4^x6,'/  Vignettes 


^MCDONALD'S  IMPROVED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SHUTTER.*^ 


[Above  cut  shows  the  Shutter  inside  of  the  Camera  Box 

HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON,  84  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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EXTRA 

4 


BRILLIANT 


^fiaMEN  PA'P^'^ 


FREE  from   BLISTERS  and   IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Sutter. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir:  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Tours  truly,  J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 

G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  Eagle  Brand  Albumen  Paper.  I  am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sutter. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
8Ko  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLLAM  ST.,  NEW  TORE. 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL   DEALERS. 
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188  2. 

Photographers' 

Booksellers, 
Stationers, 

and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photographers'  Monthly 

Bureau  of  Information 


18  8  2. 

We  are 

MERCHANTS 

in 

ALL  REQUISITES 
PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 

No8.  229  &  231  State  Street, 

CHICAGO, 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS. 
HENRY  G.  THOMPSON. 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beehe's,  Cramer  &  Norden's,  Eastman's,  Carbutt's. 
Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash  trade,  believing  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 
system. 

With  us,  cash,  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  5  PEE,  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  oflFer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands.  *- 

Our  Warerooms  are  commodious, located  conveniently 
=--"  for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.  We  deal  in  nothing  but 
supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness.  ^ 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 

-ACTS  DIMECTLY  upon  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  by  a  nat- 
ural process  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  REMARKABLE  CURES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

HAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Hon. 
Wm.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  pertnission. 

IS  STRONGLY  ENDORSED:  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Observer. 
"The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur's  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Comw.erce. 

THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TREATMENT  contains  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FREE :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DEPOSITORY  ON   PACIFIC  COAST. 

We  have  established  a  depository  of  our  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

''  HEALTH  AND  LIFE,"  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  ^ 

Nos.  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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I  FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OF  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPARE  RESULTS 


Circulars  How  To  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

OHAS.  COOPER  &  CO., 

194  Worth  St.,  New  York. 

The  photographic  COLORISTS'  GUIDE 

By  the  late  JOHN  L.  GIHON. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COIjOJtING.— The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  instructions  on  all  the  new  and  improved 
methods — for,  like  Photography  itself,  Photo.  Coloring  has  improved  and  progressed — has 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  same. 

A  Tremendous  Demand  for  the  Book  continues.     Read  what  it  contains. 

Preface.  i     Chap.  V.  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints  that 

are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  "Work.  '  VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Considered  VII.  The  Production  of  Ivorytypes. 

in  the  Application  of  Colors.  j  VIII.  The  Crystal  Ivorytype, 

III.  The  Materials  used  in  Finishing       i  IX.  Crayon  Work. 

Photographswith  Water  Colors.  X.  Negative  Ketouching. 

IV.  W^ater-color  Painting  as  Applied      ;  XI.  About  Matters  so  far  Forgotten. 

to  Photographs.  i  XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective, 

J|@"The  last  chapter  is  on  a  subject  entirely  new  and  fresh,  and  is  finely  illustrated. 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  per  copy. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 
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ONLY  THE  BEST  GOODS  ARE  COUNTERFEITED ! 


BUY  NOTHING   BUT  THE 


Look  THROUGH  the  Paper  and  find  the  WATER-MARK. 

"  S.  &  M."  in  the  ''  S.  &  M."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper, 
"N.  P.  A."  in  the  "N.  P.  A."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper, 
"Cross  Swords"  in  the  "Cross  Sword"  Paper. 

ALL    THE   ABOVE   HAVE   BEEN    CO UWTEBFEITED,    AND 
UNLESS  THE  WATEB-MABK  IS  FOUND,  DON'T  TAKE  IT. 


THE  "N.  P.  A."  EXTRA  BRILLIANT,  CAN  BE  HAD  IN 

WHITE^  PINK,  PEARL,  and  PENSE  TINTS, 
E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Our  AMATEUR  EQUIPMENTS  are  Unsurpassed  and  Unrivalled. 


ASK   THE    DEALERS. 


-^g^SOLE   AGENTS  FOR  THE^^ 


The  only  Oelatino-Bromide  Dry  Plate  that  can  be  used  hi  any  climate  and  at  all  tempera- 
tures, and  the  only  one  that  can  be  developed  with  warm  or  even  hot  water,  and  then 
immediately  dried  over  a  Spirit  Lamp,  without  frilling,  or  danger  of  the  Negative  running 
off  the  plate.  

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  No.  591  Broadway,  New  York, 

DEALERS  IN  EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 
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1"n. 


THESnVE! 


WATMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 


No.  Xb'A, 

THE 

Ormslij  Pattern, 

PEAR  SHAPE 

NoiAT  Ready, 

$1.00  PER  DOZ. 

They  are  not  clumsy  ;  do  not 
break;  are  always  ready ;  cost 
but  little,  and  are  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They 
7ieedbut  one  adjust7nent  to  print 
any  quantity.  They  entirely 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and 
troublesome  methods,  either 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton. 


19  Sizes 

ARE 

Now  Made 

Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  Belo^A''. 

SEE  TESTmOMALS. 

They  are  printed  in  black 
for  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
red  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones. 
Directions  for  use  accompany 
each  parcel. 


SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY. 

The  Yignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  ORMSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIONAIi  AND  AMATEUR.  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"  First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time."— "  They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  them  e.xcellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — "I  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  lilf,e  it  much ;. send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "Idid 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  experience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used." — "  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested  ; 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner." — "  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO  SELL  THEM! 

ALL  3T0CK-BEALERS  "S^  ORBERS  LARGELY  SI 

Better  than  any  patent  machine— trouble,  and  sell  better  every  month. 

PRICES:  ^ 

In  parcels  containing  one  do2en,  assorted, from  Nos.  1  to  5 :.i....l ."^.^ ^0  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos,  1  to  15,  assorted  colors T 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  i>er  package  of  15 1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  for  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  1.3,     »          «                  »       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»     8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  15}^,  assorted  sizes  and  colors.  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

»      16,17,18,                                  >,                  »             B        Half            »                »                      »                125 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PhUad'a. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.26. 

5 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MAJVUFACTURE   ALL     KLJVDS    OF 

CARDS  and  CARDBOARDS 

FOE  _ 

Photographers 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


FOK 


'« 


WAREHOUSE  : 

527  ARCH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE   LISTS  ON   APPLICATION. 
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JOHN  G.  HOOD. 


ESTABIilSHKD    1865. 


WM.  D.  H.  WILSON. 


.nUSON,   HOOD   & 

'^V   V  *-^  825  Arch  Street,  ^  {j 

PHILADELPHIA, 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 

LONDOM",  1851.  LOWDOW.  1862.  PARIS,  1867. 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


"WE  HAVE 

NCW 
IN  STOCK 


Portrait  lieiises,  from  l-4r  to  8  x  10. 
Cabinet  Lenses,  "Soa.  %  and  3. 
Card  Lenses,  IVos.  1,  ^,  and  3. 
Triplets,  IVos.  1,  S,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
[  Synimetricals.    Rapid  Synuuetricals. 


Instantaneous  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Aledinm  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Stereograpbic  Lenses,  all  sizes. 
ISew  Universal  Lens. 


Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  hegt  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  ever 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.   We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 

Steinheil's  Sons'  APMNific  Lenses. 


We  noio  hace  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  prices  . 


No.  5—10x13  size,...13J^  inch  focus, 
»     6—13x16      1      ...16^      »  » 

»     7-18  X  2a  ~    »      

»     8— aoxa*     »      


$70  00 
110  00 

aoo  00 

359  00 


No.  1—  l-i  size, 314  inch  focus, $25  00 

).     3—  1-3      »      51^        »  »        30  00 

»     3— ■i-4:      »      7  »  »        45  00 

»     4r— 8x10  »      ...105^        »  »        60  00 

Nos.  1  and  3  are  in  matcbed  pairs  for  stereoscopic  M^orlc 
We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicit  your  orders.     Always  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMEB.A  BOXES  made  by 
AMEBICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEUMENDINGEB,  and  S.  FECK  &  CO. 

"WE  MANUFACTURE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Photo,  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Views, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Sixteen  Years,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 


Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton, 
Cremer's  French  Lubricator, 


Solar  and  Contact  Printing, 
Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade. 


fi^- ILLUSTKATED  PRICE  LISTS  FEEE  TO  ALL  APPLIOANTS.-^^ 
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720  [5  gross)  of  these  trimmers  were  sold  to  one  party  in  July. 


ROBINSON'S 
NEW  MODEL 


FI0T06RAPH  TMIHIRS ! 


O    <* 


•^ 


^3    rt 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


Plan  of  holding   the  Straight    Cut  Trimmer 
when  in  use.    PBICE,  50  CENTS. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
se.     PBICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1.00. 


rto 


OVALS. 

2x2| 

3fx4f 

5x7 

6J  x  81- 

2ix3^ 

3fx4t 

5^x7^ 

6^x8^ 

2ix3^ 

^^^ 

5^x7^ 

7x9 

2|x3t 

3|x5^ 

5f-x7f 

■   71x9^ 

2fx3t 

4x5f 

5|x7| 

7^x9^ 

2ix4| 

4|x6| 

6x8 

7|x9| 

IP^rSOKT^S     OXJI13  ESS- 
MADE  OF  SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regular  SizeS  always  on  hand  at  lo  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 

^  SQUAEE  OE  ROUND  COENEEED. 

2jVx3|  2^5^x31  2|x4^  4x5| 

2|x3f  2^5^x3^  2fx4f        A\yi^ 

2|x3|  2|x4|  3^x5|        3^x6 

2^x3  If  4x6i 

FOB  STEEEOGBAPHS, 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 

3^15x31,  3x3         3^1^x31,  3x3  8x3 

The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  are  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture. 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMUERS  are  Substitutes  for  the  Knife  for  Trimming 

Photographs,  and  do  the  ivork  much  more  expeditiously  and  elegantly. 

They  Save  Time,  Save  Pinnts,  and  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  at 
once.      For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

all  Delierl!         EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Mannfacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PhUada. 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  ^  CO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 

^ ^Him, ^ 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIGTLANDBR    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  "WONDEKFUL 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOR 

WORK.     FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


PORTRAITS,  ^uxbi^mm^ 


FOK 


VIEWS. 


CAMERA    BOXES 

OF    SUPEKIOE    QUALITY    AND    AT    VERY    LOW    PRICES. 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds,  Velvet  Passepartouts, 

Card  Stock,  Chemicals, 

French  and  English  Glass,  Stereoscopes, 

B.  P.  C.  Glass,  Frames. 


^ 


^u  Wmimi  ^Mt^. 


Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 
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ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By    LYMAN    G.    BIGELOW. 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edition,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new  one  at  less 
cost,  and  now  at  a  REDtJOBD  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 

BEADING  MATTEE.  j  PHOTO.  ILLUSTEATIONS. 

I.  Int7-oductory . 

■\^     A  f-  f-     T  ■  J  f             '  I        !•  Cloud  Portrait. 

°     '  \        2,.  Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 

\\l.  Balance  of  Lines.  ,     2.  Cabinet, plain— boy  on  a  velocipede. 

IV.   Chiaro-oscuro.  4.  Promenade,  lady  [interior). 

V.  Backgrounds  a7td  Accessories.  I        5-  Promenade,  lady  {moonlight). 

irr     /^      J.     •^-        E>    /           J  TijT     ■  !       6.  Cabinet, gentleman  (bust). 

VI.    Lomposttion,  Rules,  and  Maxinis.  ^  ,.     :,,    ,1  ,     ^^j\ 

•^                          '  7-  Cabitiet,  lady  (5  length). 

VII.    The  Studio.  ,       §_  Labinet,  lady  {bust). 

VIII.  Formula:  well  pi'oved  and  used  by  the  9.  Cabinet,  lady  (|  length), 

author  in  producing   the   work   em-  10.  Promenade,  group, 

ployed  to  illustrate  his  book.  II.  Promenade,  group. 

IX.   Printing  and  toning  formuhc.  •      12.  Promenade,  seaside. 

Together  with  a  2>lcii^  of  Mr.  Sigelow's  Shi/light. 
S^"  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  capital  instructions  for  producing  them. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnat  St.,  Phila. 

W.   KURTZ, 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

MADISON  SQUARE, 

Twenty- Third  Street, 

One  door  from  Broadway,  ■ 

^  N  E  TAT    YORK. 


B  rt. -A.  Kr  o  n  s 

OLD  POST  OFFICE   BUILDING, 

Nassau,  Corner  Liberty  Street, 
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EASTMAN'S 


JO    « ^i 


6ELATIN0-BR0MIDE  DRY  PLATES, 

RAPID,  UNIFORM,   AND    RELIABLE. 
AND   EASTMAN'S 

GELATINO-BROMIDE  PELLICLE, 

MADE  IN"  TWO  GRADES, 

The  s@°^RAPID°^a  and  the  fi^^INSTANTANEOUS.^^a 

More  extensively  used  and  more  generally  preferred  than  any  in  the  Market. 


December  1st,  1881. 
Owing  to  Improved  Machinery  and  Increased  Facilities  for  manufacturing  them, 
the  prices  of  Eastman's  Gelatino-Bromibe  Dry  Plates  have  been  reduced  as  follows: 


4      x5, 

4Xx6;^, 


Per  doz. 

$0  65 
.  O  95 
.  1  00 
.    1  25 


x6, 

x7, 
x8, 


Per  doz 

$1  35 
1  65 
1  75 
1  85 


6; 

8 
lO 
11 


Per  doz. 

X  8X,  $2  40 
X  10,  3  60 
xl2,  5  20 
X  14,       6  80 


14x  17, 
17x20, 
18x22, 
20  X  24, 


Per  doz. 

$10  00 
17  50 
20  00 
24  00 


We  have  just  completed  a  large  and  well-appointed  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  our 
Plates,  which  will  enable  us  to  furnish  them  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before.  Our 
patented  machinery  for  coating  plates  gives  us  an  immense  advantage  over  other  makers 
who  are  confined  to  the  old  methods. 

EASTMAN  DRY  PLATE  CO. 
E.   &   H.  T.   ANTHONY  &    CO., { For  Sale  by  all  Dealers,} SOLE   AGENTS. 


THE  TROPICAL  DRY  PLATE. 

The  Most  Important  Discovery  yet  made  in  Dry  Plate  Photography. 

This  plate  can  be  washed  in  water  of  any  temperature,  even  boiling  hot,  without  frilling 
or  having  the  film  affected  in  any  way.  By  washing  the  plate  in  hot  water,  after  fixing, 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  much  more  thoroughly  and  easily  eliminated. 

When  fixed,  the  negative  can  be  dried  over  a  spirit  lamp  in  a  few  minutes. 

This  removes  the  only  remaining  diflSculties  in  Dry  Plate  Photography,  and  makes 
them  available  in  THE  HOTTEST  CLIMATES. 

The  Tropical  Plates  are  unsurpassed  in  rapiditj^,  softness,  and  delicacy,  or  in  any 
desirable  quality. 

These  plates  are  now  being  made  for  us  by  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co. 

The  prices  are  as  follows : 


Size,  3X  X  4X, 
"     4      X  5, 
"     4Xx5X, 
"     4Xx6;^, 
"    5     X  7, 
"5      x8, 
"     6>^x8X, 


Per  doz. 


$0  80 
1  15 
1   25 

1  60 

2  15 

2  25 

3  OO 


Size,  8  X  10, 
"  10x12, 
"  11x14. 
"  14x17, 
"  18x22, 
"     20x24, 


Per  doz.,  $4  50 

6  50 

8  50 

12  00 

22  00 

28  OO 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  591   BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


The  LAST  HALF 


The  LAST  HALF 


OF  THE 


FHILADEIPIIA  PHOTOfiRAPHER 


WILL  BY  NO  MEANS  BE  THE 


BEST   HALF,^ 


S^ 


but  it  will  sustain  fully  the  character  of  this  Magazine,  and  present  some  unusual 
attractions  in  its  pictures,  including  some  personally  taken  studies  in  Arab  life  and 
in  Egypt  by  the  Editor.     Read  our  prospectus  in  the  July  issue. 


1882.1 


BACK  NUMBERS   COMPLETE    [1882. 


can  be  had  still  in  limited  quantity.    The  pictures  alone  are  worth  the  money,  as  follows : 

JANUARY.  Two  examples — a  girl  group,  showing  Osborne's  picturesque  fore- 
grounds, by  W.  D.  Osborne,  at  Gilbert  &  Bacon's,  Philadelphia. 

FEBRUARY.     A  "Mosaics"  group  of  eleven  portraits,  by  the  chief  Parisian  artists. 

MARCH.  A  Mosaics  group — nine  subjects  of  photo-statuary,  by  J.  A.  Scholten, 
St.  Louis. 

APRIL.  Nine  landscape  studies  with  figures,  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  Author  of 
"Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography." 

MAY.  Out-door  study  on  emulsion  plates — "a  bit  of  Colorado,"  by  Wm.  H.  Rau, 
Philadelphia. 

JUNE.     A  portrait  study,  by  Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Philadelphia. 

JULY.     A  portrait  study,  by  J.  H.  Lamson,  Portland,  Maine. 

The   Philadelphia  Photographer  and    The  Photographic    Times   and 

American  Photographer  for  1882,  to  one  address  only,  $5.50 ; 

a  dollar  and  a  half  less  than  tJte  subscription  price. 

The  cheapest  reading  in  the  world. 


p'Sa^SVeI'S.}  INCREASE  OUR  LIST 


BY  GETTING  ONE 
NEW  SUBSCRIBER 


The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum ; 
$2.50  for  Six  Months;  50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Premiums /^;^  new  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
$1  per  year,  payable  in  any  of  our  publications.     No  premium  for  aft  old  subscriber. 


NOTICE    TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription  price,  Jo  per  year,  §2.50 
for  six  months,  50  cents  per  copy,  post- 
paid.    Positively  in  advance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  post-office  or- 
der, or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  is  preferable  to 
bank-notes.  Clearly  give  your  Post- 
OflSce,  County,  and  State. 

Canada  subscribers  must  remit  24 
cents  extra,  to  prepay  postage. 

Foreign  subscriptions  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  postage  in  addition. 


ADVERTISING  sheets  are  bound 
with  each  number  of  the  Magazine. 
Advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates : 

One         Six        One 
Month.  Months.   Year. 

One  Page §20.00  §110.00  §200.00 

Half    "    12.00       66.0Q     120.00 

Quarter  Page...  7.00 
Eighth  "  ...  4.00 
Cards,    6  lines 

or  less 2.00 


38.50 
22.00 


70.00 
40.00 


11.00       20.00 


The  attention  of  advertisers,  and 
those  having  galleries,  etc.,  for  saile, 
is  called  to  our  Specialties  pages. 
Terms,  §2  for  six  lines,  and  25  cents  for 
each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a 
line,  always  in  advance.  Duplicate 
insertions,  50  cents  less,  each. 

We  have  added  an  Exchange  Column 
to  our  Magazine,  wherein  photogra- 
phers having  articles  for  exchange  can 
insert  advertisements  at  the  low  price 
of  15  cents  per  line,  or  fraction  of  a 
line,  of  seven  words  to  a  line. 

Operators  desiring  situations,  no 
charge. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Publisher  and  Proprietor,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.  Philada. 


WILSON'S 


PHOTOGRAPHIOS 


]>a"o^.ny  3,000    CJox^ios 

OF   THIS 

BEST  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK 

HAVE  ALREADY  BEEN  SOLD. 

IT   IS   THE 

Sta7tdard  Book  for  all  Workers  i7i  Photography. 


CONTENTS. 


Lesson. 

A.  Treatment  op  the  Subject. 

B.  The  Needful  Apparatus. 

C.  The  Objective  or  Lens. 

D.  The  Dark-Room. 

E.  Preparation  of  the  Glass. 

F.  Chemicals  and  Solutions. 

G.  The  Manipulations. 

H.  Manipulatory  Miseries. 

I.  Retouching  the  Negative. 

J.  The  Glass  Studio. 

K.  Accessories  and  Light. 

L.  Managing  the  Model. 
M.  Printing  on  Albumen  Paper. 
N.  Printing  on  Plain  Paper. 


Lesson. 

0.  General  Remarks  on  Printing. 

P.  Printing  on  Various  Surfaces. 

Q.  Printing  Perplexities. 

R.  Art  in  Printing. 

S.  Mounting  and  Finishing. 

T.  Photography  Outside. 

U.  Bromo-Gelatine  Emulsion  Work. 

V.  Vogel's  Collodion  Emulsion. 

W.    Enlargements  and  Lantern  Slides. 

X.  Phototypes,  Platinotypes,  and  Collodion 

Transfers. 
Y.  Wastes  and  Their  Worth. 
Z.  Metrical  Measuring. 
k.  Concluding  Confab — Index  (Six  Pages). 


It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  most  valuable  work  ever  offered  to  the  working  photographer. 
It  contains  352  pages;   7  x  8f  inch  cover,  and  is  \\  inch  thick.     More  than  100  illustra- 
tions.    It  gives  full  details  of  all  practical 

PROCESSES,  OLD  AND  NEW,  PUBLIC  AND  SECRET. 

Among  the  latter  are  the  "  Phototype,"  sometimes  called  the  "  Artotype  "  process,  with 
examples  ;  many  of  the  "  Lightning  "  processes  ;  the  "  Platinotype  "  process ;  the  "  Collodion 
l^ransfer  "  or  "  Megatype  "  process,  and  many  others. 

58  pages  are  devoted  to  Posing  and  Lighting ;  37  pages  give  instructions  in  Emulsion 
"Dry"  Work;  29  pages  show  how  to  Build  and  Use  Skylights;  108  pages  furnish  in- 
structions for  Manipulating  Negatives ;  37  pages  are  applied  to  Printing  Formula  and 
Dodges ;  175  pages  give  Notes  from  Authors  all  over  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  useful  features  of  this  work  is  the  ELABORATE  INDEX  with 
which  it  is  supplied.  This  makes  it  very  easy  for  a  Photographer  to  find  notes  on  any 
subject  very  quickly.     (See  partial  Index  on  inside  page.) 

A  THOUSAND  TESTIMONIALS  have  been'  sent  to  the  author  praising  his 
work,  a  few  only  of  which  can  be  given  inside.     Please  read  them.     They  still  come. 

Your  "  Photogkaphics  "  has  been  worth  ten  times  its  cost  in  aiding  me  in  constructing  a  sky-  and 
side-light,  which  I  have  just  finished  according  to  plans  given  in  your  book.  The  light  works 
splendidly.  No  Photographer  who  wants  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  can  do  without  a  copy  of 
Photographies,  as  it  is  full  of  good.  I  am,  respectfully, 

July,  1882.  H.  FRANK  BEIDEL,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

It  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  made  especially  for  it,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of 

$4.00  POST-PAID  $4.00. 

For  the  beginner,  for  the  amateur,  for  the  photographic  worker,  it  is  believed  to  be  most 
complete.     No  live  photographer  should  fail  to  get  it  soon,  before  his  neighbor  is  ahead. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Ghestnnt  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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WHAT  IS  SAID  BY  ITS  READERS: 


We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues. 
— MoNS.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Moniteur. 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  litera- 
ure  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the  work 
leserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers  of  America 
5.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer. — Dr.  H.  Vogel, 
Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mittli. 

By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in 
Lmerica.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas- 
erly  handling  of  the  subject. — Dr.  E.  Horning,  Editor 
f  Photocjraphic  Correspondez,  Vienna. 

AVould  not  be  without  one  for  triple  the  price. — 

MJrERSON  GoDDARD,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

It  is  a  perfect  encyclopsedia  of  the  photographic  art 
p  to  date. — H.  L.  Bliss,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to 
hotography  I  have  seen. — J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland. 

Photographies  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.  We  are 
uing  our  best  to  push  it. — W.  Irving  Adams,  N.  Y. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  could 
irdly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  useful  and  prac- 
cal  publication. — Anthony's  Bulletin,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art. — 
)HN  R.  Clemons,  Phila. 

I  have  inquiries  for  a  good  book  on  photography,  and 
think  yours  is  that  book. — John  Carbutt,  Phila. 

It  is  a  pity  you  can't  send  to  every  one  the  pages 
Dm  ]  to  17;  all  would  be  sure  to  go  for  the  rest  of  it. 
•J.  H.  Hallenbeck,  New  York. 
It  is  a  complete  library. — W.  D.  GtAtchel,  Cinn. 
We  know  of  no  one  in  our  fraternity  more  capable  of 
mpiling  such  a  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  photo- 
aphic  brotherhood  than  Mr.  Wilson. — J.  H.  Fitz- 
BBON,  in  St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer. 

It  demands  a  position  in  the  library  of  every  photog- 
[jlier,  and  this  position  it  will  assuredly  attain  as 
jii  as  its  merits  become  known. — Editor  Photograpihic 
Hies  and  American  Photographer. 

f'hotographics  is  my  evening  companion,  and  with  it 
3  evenings  are  very  short.  It  is  just  what  I  have 
I'D  wanting  for  a  long  time. — Well  G.  Singhi,  Bing- 
mpton,  N.  Y. 

[t  is  a  good  work,  and  I  look  to  see  you  issue  a 
ond  edition  as  soon  as  it  has  had  time  to  commend 
3lf. — D.  Bachrach,  Jr.,  Bait.,  Md. 
[  consider  it  greatly  superior  to  anything  yet  pub- 
led. — J.  B.  Leisenring,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
X  is  a  most  useful  book,  and  its  practical  teachings 
i.he  studious  photographer  contain  the  most  valuable 
i  jrmation. — C.  D.  Mosher,  Chicago. 

'Photographies  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  I 
'  aid  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  pho- 
l  raphy  put  together.  The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  is 
'  ;inal,  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. — 
-  W.  KiLBURN,  Littleton,  N.  H. 


I  hope  that  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that  his 
$4:  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  commission 
off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  its 
price — a  benefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you  have 
played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photographic 
stage  for  us. — Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas. 

It  is  the  most  unique  aud  powerful  work  upon  the 
subject  I  have  ever  seen. — J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

The  book  of  photography.  It  is  worth  the  price  with 
compound  interest. — P.  Kellmer,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

I  have  read  Photographies  through,  and  am  fully 
satisfied  it  is  without  a  peer  in  photographic  literature. 
To  me  it  is  invaluable.^ — E.  P.  Hovey,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

My  friend  and  tutor,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
noble  book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 
giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in  their  library. — F.  M. 
Spencer,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested  $4.00 
for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in  this  case. — 
C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

A  short  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing 
your  new  book  Photograjjhics.  As  a  result  I  zoant  it, 
and  enclose  check  for  four  dollars. — Geo.  Pine,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

Of  all  the  photographic  literature  published,  this 
book  seems  the  very  best. — J.  P.  Spooner,  Stockton, 
Cal. 

I  am  very  much  delighted  with  it.  The  treatises  on 
dry-plates,  emulsions,  etc.  etc.,  are  all  very  minute  in 
detail. — J.  A.  Van  Drelzen,  Peoria,  111. 

I  think  the  Photographies  a  very  valuable  book,  one 
that  every  photographer  should  have. — K.  T.  Sheldon, 
West  Winsted,  Conn. 

It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  of.  Those 
who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  processes  had 
better  get  a  copy  and  work  with  pleasure.  Nothing 
like  it;  too  good  to  be  without. — Joseph  Theiring, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  worth  the  cost 
of  the  book,  and  in  looking  it  over  find  it  contains  an 
inestimable  amount  of  valuable  information  which 
would  not  be  found  out  in  a  lifetime  of  practice. — E. 
F.  BuRCHAND,  Worthington,  Minn. 

Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt 
among  the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like 
ourselves  who  are  "out  of  the  world,"  so  to  speak. — 
J.  R.  Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

One  hundred  dollars  would  not  buy  mine  if  I  could 
not  get  another.  I  do  not  see  how  I  managed  so  long 
without  it. — Oscar  Cromwell,  Grizzly  Flat,  Col. 

Photographies  suits  me  better  than  any  similar  work 
I  have  come  across.  The  giving  of  the  experience  of 
different  workers  on  the  same  subject,  and  giving  it  in 
their  own  words,  being  an  especially  valuable  feature. 
— S.  B.  Hill,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Your  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out;  practical 
and  to 'the  point,  and  no  nonsense. — Walt.  C.  North, 
Utica,  N.  Y, 


"Will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 

DWARD  L.  WILSON,  Author  and  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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Intensifier,  The. 

Ammonia  and  Mercury. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury. 

Eerrid  Cyanide.    , 

Iron  and  Acid. 

Perchloride  of  Iron. 

Permanganate  of  Potash. 

Pyrogallic  Acid. 

Schlippe's  Salts. 

Silver  and  Acid. 
Interior  "Work. 
Kaolin,  Rectifying   Printing-Bath 

with. 
Landscape  Apparatus. 

Photography. 

Views,  Formula  for. 
Lantern  Slides  and  Enlargements. 
Leaking  of  the  Glass  Studio. 
Lens  or  Objective,  The. 
Lenses,   Angle   of    View    Possible 
with. 

Choice  of. 

Forms  of. 
Light  and  Accessories. 

and  Shade,  or  Chiaro-Oscuro. 

Reflected. 
Lighting,  Rembrandt's  Style  of. 
"  Lightning  "  Processes. 
Linen,  Printing  on. 
Lubricating  the  Prints. 
Managing  the  Model. 
Manipulations,  The. 
Manipulatory  Miseries. 
Marbled  Appearance  of  the  Paper. 

Red  Lines  on  Prints. 
Mealiness  in  Prints. 
Measles  or  Mottles  on  Prints. 
Measuring,  Metrical, 
Medallion  Printing. 
"  Megatypes." 
Metallic  Spots  in  Prints. 
Model,  Study  the. 
Mounting  and  Finishing. 

Paste. 

without  Cockling. 
Nature,  Study. 

Negative,  A  Generally  Wretched. 
Negatives,  Black  and  White. 

Defects  in. 

"  Doctoring  "  for  Printing. 

for  Solar  Printing. 

Preserving  of. 

Printing  Dense. 

Printing  Weak. 

Removing  Stains  from. 
Network,  Formation  on  the  Film  of. 
Objective  or  Lens,  The. 
Objects,  Distances  of. 
Only  Lines  in  Negatives. 
Opaque  for  Negatives,  Gihon's. 
Outside  Photography, 

Chemistry  of. 

Work,  Art  Principles  in. 

Work,  Clouds  in. 

Work,  Exposure. 

Work,  Keeping  Plates  for. 

Work,  Tent  for. 
Over-Exposure  of  Bromo-Gelatine 

Plates. 
Paper,  Cockling  of  the. 

Drying  the. 

Expansion  and  Contraction  of. 

Fuming  the. 

Keeping  White  the. 


Marbled  Appearance  of  the. 

Sensitizing  the. 

Woolliness  of  the. 
Perspective. 

Photography,  Landscape. 
Phototypes,  Basis  for. 

Exposure  of  the  Negatives  for. 

Husnik's     Substratum    for    the 
Plates  for. 

Inking  the  Films  for  Printing. 
Plain  Paper,  Printing  on. 
Platinotypes,  Sensitizing  the  Paper 
for. 

Cleaning  and  Washing. 

Development  of. 

Exposure  of  the  Paper. 
Porcelain,  Printing  on. 
Posing,  Suggestions  about. 
Preserving  Negatives. 
Printing,  Art  in. 

by  the  Solar  Camera. 

Dense  Negatives. 

Development  Process  of. 

Flat  Negatives. 

Medallions. 

on  Albumen  Paper. 

on  Various  Surfaces. 

Stereoscopic  Views. 

Temperature  in. 

Vignettes. 

Weak  Negatives. 
Printing-Bath,  The. 

Decolorizing  the. 

Strengthening  the. 
Printing-Room,  The. 
Prints,  Acidifying  the. 

Blistering  of  the. 

Barnishing  the. 

Defectively  Toned. 

Drying  the. 

Encaustic  Paste  for.    . 

Fading  of  the. 

Fixing. 

Glace. 

Imperfect  Washing  of  the. 

Lubricating. 

Measled  or  Mottled. 

Metallic  Spots  in. 

Refuse  to  Tone. 

"Spotting"  the. 

Touching  Out. 

Treatment  with  Alum  of  the. 

Trimming. 

Warm-Water  Washing  of. 

Washing  in  "Lead  Water." 

Washing  the. 

With  Red  Marbled  Lines. 

Yellowness  of  the. 
Productions  of  Photography,  The. 
Public,  Relation  of  the  Photogra- 
pher to  the. 
Pure  Whites  in  Prints. 
Quick-Acting  Processes. 
Red  Patches  on  Prints. 
Reducing  Process  for  Solar  Nega- 
tives. 
Reinforcing  the  Negatives. 
Rembrandt's  Style  of  Lighting. 
Removing  Stains  from  Negatives. 
Retouching  Bromo-Gelatine  Plates. 

Process,  Solar  Negative. 

the  Negatives. 
Reversing  the  Negative,  Apparatus 
Robinson's  Print  Trimmer.        [for 
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Screens  and  Curtains. 
Sensitizing  Paper  for  Platinotypes 

the  Paper. 

the  Plate. 
Shortening  the  Exposure. 
Silver  Iodide,  to  make. 

Saving,  Method  of. 

Solutions,  Volumetric  Test  of. 
Sky  and  Clouds,  The. 
Softness  in  Lighting. 
Solar  Camera  Printing. 

By  Artificial  Light. 

Camera  Printing  Negatives,  re 
touching. 

Negative  Reducing  Process, 

Retouching  Process. 
Stains  from  Negatives,  Removing 

on  the   Hands. 
Stereoscopic  Views,  Printing. 

Negatives  Preparing. 
"Stop,"  Use  of  the. 
Streaks  and  Stains  in  Negatives. 
Strengthening   Gelatine  Emulsioi 
Plates. 

the  Printing-Bath. 
Studio,  the  Glass. 

Construction  of  the. 

Curtains. 

How  to  Build  a. 

Leaking  of  the  Glass. 

with  Curved  Light. 

Working  Plans  for  Construction 
Subject,  Choice  of. 

Treatment  of. 
Table   for   Converting    Centigrad 

into  Fahrenheit. 

for  Converting  Cubic  Centimetre 
into  Ounces,  etc. 

for  Converting  Metrical  to  Troj 

Millimetres  into  Inches,  etc. 
Temperature  in  Printing. 
Tent,  The  Dark. 
Testing  of  Silver  Solutions. 
Toning  the  Prints. 

Bath,  Treatment  of  the  Gold. 

Defective. 

Solutions. 
Touching  out  Prints. 
Transfers,  Collodion,  lodizers  for. 

Coloring. 

Developer  for. 

Fixing. 

Gelatine  Paper  for. 

Printing. 
Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatine. 

for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  makt^ 
Treatment  of  the  Subject.  |i 

Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Varnishes  and  Varnishing. 
Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room. 
Views  of  Interiors. 

Collodion  for. 

Exposure  for. 

Figures  in. 

Light  for. 

Selection  of. 
Vignette  Printing. 

Paper,  Waymouth's. 

Printing  Attachment,  Singhi's. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth.  [« 

Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  Us 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
Woolliness  of  the  Paper  Surface. 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 

AND  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDl 

(OVEB 
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WILSON'S  LAWTERN  JOURNEYS 


' "  Those  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  only  as  a  photographic  writer, 
will  be  pleased,  when  reading  these  two  volumes,  to  find  him  equally  at  home  in  his  eye-photograph 
descriptions,  which  are  full  of  humor,  accurate  description,  instruction,  and  entertainment.  Next 
to  making  these  journeys  yourself,  is  reading  the  eloquent  collections  of  an  eye-witness,  as  found 
in  these  two  grand  books  of  travel.     They  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young." — Press. 

These  descriptions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lantern  Exhibitor  and  Lecturer.  They 
help  you  choose  slides.  They  tell  you  what  facts  and  figures  the  public  want  to  know  about  the 
places  and  things  you  exhibit.  The  contents  are  divided  into  JOURNEYS  or  selections  as  per 
list  below : 


VOLUME  I.  306  PAGES, 

Contains  NINE  Journeys: 

A — Prance  and  S"witzerland.. 

B — Belgium,      Germany,      Austria, 

Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
C— Italy — Lakes,    Cities,     and    the 

Italian  Art  Qalleries. 
D — Holland,      Denmark,      Nor-way, 

Sweden,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
E — Egypt,  Palestine,  S37Tia,  Turkey, 

Greece,  and  India. 
P — England,  Scotland,  and  United 

States  of  America. 
G— Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
H — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
I— The  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

IN  All,  O  VER  900  S  UBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


VOLUME  n.  331  PAGES, 

Contains  TWELVE  Journeys: 

J — Germany  and  Russia. 

K — Belgium  and  Austria. 

L — France — Cities  and  Provinces. 

M— Spain  and  Portugal. 

N — Switzerland— The    Pour  Alpine 

Routes. 
O — Italy,  Ischia,  and  Sicily. 
P — Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Q— Palestine  and  India. 
R— Scotland — Cities  and  Ruins. 
S — Ireland. 
T — England— Cities,  Museums,  and 

Ruins. 
U — United  States  of  America. 

IN  ALL,  1073  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


MAIf flHOWlUfl  t^p"XTrrg  HOOTJt-AfiOlCHD 


by  IiTD^elfers.  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  montUy  Magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  superior  merit.  |5.00  a  year ; 
$2.50  for  six  months. 

Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of 
success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to 
the  practical,  working,  growing  photographer.  Do  not 
go  without  its  valuable  help. 


WILSON'S  PHOTO  GRAPHICS 

THE  NEWEST   AND    MOST   COMPLETE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  LESSON-BOOK, 

Covers  Every  Department. 

3S2  Pages.    Finely  Illustrated.    Only  $4.00. 

By  EDTfARD  L.  Wilson. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  |2.50.     Second 
edition  now  ready. 

This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into 
all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver  printing, 
and  is/ull  of  good. 


WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson.     In  Two  Vols. 
Price,  12.00  per  vol. 

For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts 
in  entertaining  style  of  about  2000  places  and  things, 
including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 


PHOTOGKAPHERS' 
POCKET  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

By  Dr.  H.  Yoqel.     Price,  $1.50. 

For  the  dark-room.     It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other 
book.     Full  of  formula — short,  practical,  and  plain. 


BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Price  reduced  to  $4.00. 

For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats  his  "  Album  of  Lighting 
and  posing."  Superb!  With  twelve  photographs  and 
instructions. 


AMERICAN  CARBON  MANUAL. 

Price,  $2.00. 

For  those  who  want  to  try  the  Carbon  printing  pro- 
cess, this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 


BURNET'S  HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 

Price,  $3.50. 

All  should  study  it.  A  splendid  work,  largely  illus- 
trated, giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  po- 
sing. 


THE  FERROTYPER'S  GUIDE. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Cheap  and  complete.     For  the  Ferrotyper,  this  is  the 
only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 


STUDIES  IN  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $3.50. 

Embellished  with  six   fine  cabinet  and  promenade 
portrait  studies. 


PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  H.  P.  EoBiNSON.     Eor  the  Art  Photog- 
rapher.   Cloth,  $1.50.    Paper  cover,  $1.00. 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE. 

By  John  L.  Gihon.     Cloth  bound,  $1.50. 

The  newest  and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1882. 

Cloth  bound,  $1.00  ;  paper  cover, 
50  cts.     Back  vols,  same  price. 

Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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-McTHE  SCOVILU^^ 

PORTABLE  DRY-PLATE  OUTFITS 

FOR  AMATEURS. 


NE   PLUS   ULTRA 

APPARATUS  OUTFITS. 


Old  Style  EquipmeEt. 


ALL  ARTICLES  OF  WHICH  ARE  WARRANTED 
ACCURATE  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 


New  Style  Eq[uipment. 


OUTFIT  A,  price  $10.00,  comprises  A  "VIEW  CAMERA  with  rubber  bellows  and  rigid  platform, 
for  making  4x5  inch  pictures,  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  Folding  Tripod; 
1  "Waterbury"  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1   Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  B,  price  $12.00,  comprises  A  VIEW  CAMERA.  Same  style  as  A  Camera.  For  taking  5x8 
inch  pictures,  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  Folding  Tripod;  1  "Waterbury" 
Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens ;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  C,  price  $18.50,  comprises  A  VIEW  CAMERA  for  making  5x8  inch  pictures.  This 
Camera  is  so  constructed  so  as  to  make  either  a  Cabinet  Picture  on  the  full  size  of  the  plate 
(5x8  inches),  or  by  substituting  the  extra  front  (supplied  with  the  outfit)  and  using  the  pair  of 
lenses  of  shorter  focus,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  taking  stereoscopic  negatives  ;  also  by  the 
same  arrangement  two  small  pictures,  4x5  inches  each,  of  dissimilar  objects  can  be  made  on 
the  one  plate.  Included  in  this  outfit  are  also  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Large 
"Waterbury"  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1  Pair  "Waterbury"  Achromatic  Matched 
Stereoscopic  Lenses;  1  Folding  Tripod;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  D,  price  $13.50,  comprises  1  VIEW  CAMERA  for  making  6^x84  inch  pictures,  with  1 
Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  "Waterbury"  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1 
Folding  Tripod ;  1  Carrying  Case. 

EQUIPMENT  A-A,  consisting  of  APPARATUS  OUTFIT  A,  with  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth;  1  dozen 
4x5  Dry  Plates;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby  Lantern.     Complete  for  field  service.     Price,  $12.25. 

EQUIPMENT  B-B,  consisting  of  APPARATUS  OUTFIT  B,  with  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth;  1  dozen 
5x8  Dry  Plates;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby  Lantern.     Complete  for  field  service.     Price,  $15.00. 

EQUIPMENT  C-C,  consisting  of  APPARATUS  OUTFIT  C,  with  I  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth;  1  dozen 
5x8  Dry  Plates;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby  Lantern.     Complete  for  field  service.     Price,  $21.50. 


SCOVILL'S  PUEE  CHEMICALS  AND  ACCESSORIES, 

FOR  MAKING   NEGATIVES. 

We  offer  for  use  with  N.  P.  U.  Outfit  "A,"  or  A.  0.  Co.  Outfit  202,  the  following  goods  packed  securely 
in  a  wooden  case :  2  4  x  5  Japanned  Pans ;  1  4  oz.  Graduate ;  1  set  5  inch  Japanned  Scales 
and  Weights ;  1  oz.  Bromide  of  Ammonium  ;  1  ft).  Neutral  Oxalate  of  Potash  ;  lib.  Protosulphate  of 
Iron ;  1  ft).  Hyposulphate  of  Soda ;  1  lb.  Alum  ;  1  oz.  Sulphuric  Acid ;  1  bottle  Keystone  Varnish  ;  1 
doz.  4x5  Keystone  Dry  Plates ;  1  Scovill  Note  Book ;  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth ;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby 
Lantern.    Price,  complete,  $6.50. 

For  use  with  N.  P.  U.  Outfits  "  B  "  and  "  C,"  and  A.  0.  Co.  Outfit  20.3,  we  supply  the  same  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  the  substitution  of  5  x  8  Pans  and  Plates  for  the  4x5  size.  Price, 
complete,  $7.50. 

S.  P.  C.  FERRO-PRUSSIATE  PAPEE  OUTFIT  for  Printing  and  Mounting  4x5  Blue  Print  Pictures- 
14x5  Printing  Frame;  1  4^x54  S.  P.  C.  Vulcanite  Pan;  3  doz.  4x5  S.  P.  C.  Ferro-Prussiate 
Paper;  2  doz.  sheets  64x8^  Card  Board;  1  Glass  Form  (for  trimming  prints):  1  Robinson's 
Straight  Trimmer ;  1  Half-pint  Jar  Parlor  Paste ;  1  One-inch  Paste  Brush.  Price,  complete 
$2.80.     Securely  packed  in  a  paper  box. 
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S.  p.  C.  rERKO-PRTJSSIATE  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing  and  Mounting  5x8  Blue  Print  Pictures. 
This  Outfit  is  like  the  one  above,  but  with  Printing  Frame,  Vulcanite  Tray,  Ferro-Prussiate 
Paper,  and  Card  Board  adapted  to  5  x  8  Pictures.  Price,  complete,  $3.50.  Securely  packed 
in  a  paper  bos. 

S.  P.  C.  SENSITIZED  ALBUMEN  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing,  Toning,  Fixing,  and  Mounting 
4x5  Pictures.  14x5  Printing  Frame  ;  1  5  x  7  Porcelain  Pan,  Deep  ;  1  5i  x  4^  S.  P.  C.  Vulcanite 
Tray;  2  doz.  5  x  8  S.  P.  C.  Sensitized  Albumen  Paper;  1  bottle  French  Azotate  (for  toning);  1 
bottle  Chlor.  Gold,  7i  grs.  (for  toning):  1  2  oz.  Graduate;  1  lb.  Hyposulphate  of  Soda;  2  doz. 
sheets  6^  x  8^  Card  Board  with  Gilt  Form;  1  Half-pint  Jar  Parlor  Paste;  1  li  inch  Bristle  Brush  ; 
1  Glass  Form  (for  trimming  prints) ;  1  Robinson's  Straight  Trimmer.  Price,  complete,  $4.75. 
Securely  packed  in  a  paper  box. 

S.  P.  C.  SENSITIZED  ALBUMEN  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing,  Toning,  Fixing,  and  Mounting 
5x8  Pictures.  This  Outfit  is  like  the  one  above,  but  with  Printing  Frame,  Vulcanite  Tray, 
Sensitized  Paper,  and  Card  Board  adapted  for  5  x  8  Pictures.  Price,  complete,  $6.00.  Securely 
packed  in  a  paper  box. 

EQUIPMENT  A-A-A.  Complete  in  every  requisite  for  making  the  highest-class  pictures.  Consisting 
of  Apparatus  Outfit  A,  $10.00  ;  also,  1  Chemical  Outfit  4x5,  $6.50 ;  1  Sensitized  Outfit  4  x  5,  $4.75. 
Price,  $20.50. 

EQUIPMENT  B-B-B.  Complete  in  every  requisite  for  making  the  highest-class  pictures.  Consisting 
of  Apiiaratus  Outfit  B,  $12.00 ;  also,  1  Chemical  Outfit  5x8,  $7.50  ;  1  Sensitized  Outfit  5x8,  $6.00. 
Price,  $25.00. 

EQUIPMENT  C-C-C.  Complete  in  every  requisite  for  making  the  highest-class  pictures.  Consisting 
of  A2}paratus  Outfit  C,  $18.50;  also,  1  Chemical  Outfit  5x8,  $7.50;  1  Sensitized  Outfit  5x8,  $6.00. 
Price,  $31.50. 

OUR  NEW  PATENTED  DOUBLE  DRY-PLATE  HOLDERS 

are  the  best  made,  and  answer  the  demand  in  Dry-Plate  Work  for  something  that  will  exclude  all 
light.  Prices  of  Extra  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holders  are  as  follows:  4x5  Holders  for  two  Plates, 
each,  $2.00;  5x8  Holders  for  two  Plates,  each,  $2.75;  6^x8^  Holders  for  two  Plates,  each,  $4.25. 
Dry  Plates,  4x5,  per  dozen,  $0.95;  6x8,  $1.80;  6ix8i,  $2.40. 

EXTRA  CHEMICALS   SUPPLIED  AT  PREVAILING  PRICES. 


NEGATIVE  BOXES. 

4  x5   Price,  each,  $0  75 

5  x8   "         "         1  00 

6ix8J "         "         110 


SCOVILL   OXALATE  BOTTLE. 

Pint Price,  each,  $0  60 

Quart "         "         0  75 

Two  Quarts "         "         1  00 

Gallon "         "         1  25 


Scovill  Focusing  Glass,  $0.75;  C.  C.  H.  Focusing  Glass,  $4.00;  Negative  Washing  Boxes,  $3.00. 


American  Optical  Company's  Apparatus  Outfits. 

This  Apparatus  is  manufactured  in  New  York  City  under  our  immediate  personal  supervision;  and, 
as  we  employ  only  highly  skilled  workmen,  and  use  nothing  but  the  choicest  selected  materials,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  products  of  our  factory  are  unequalled  in  durability,  excellence  of  work- 
manship, and  style  of  finish.  This  fact  is  now  freely  conceded  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Australia,  and  South  America. 

OUTFIT  No.  202,  price  $27,00,  consists  of  A  MAHOGANY  POLISHED  CAMERA  for  taking 
pictures  4x5  inches,  with  Folding  Belloios  Body,  single  swing,  hinged  bed,  and  brass  guides. 
It  has  a  shifting  front  for  adjusting  the  sky  and  foreground,  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate 
Holder;  also,  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case;  1  Scovill  Extension  Tripod. 

OUTFIT  No.  203,  price  $41.00,  consists  of  A  FOLDING  MAHOGANY  CAMERA,  fully  described 
in  the  American  Optical  Company's  Catalogue,  and  well  known  as  the  '76  Camera.  It  is  adapted 
for  taking  5x8  inch  pictures,  and  also  for  Stereoscopic  Views,  together  with  1  Patent  Double 
Dry-Plate  Holder ;  also,  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case ;  1  Scovill  Extension  Tripod. 

OUTFIT  No.  204,  price  $50.00,  consists  of  A  FOLDING  MAHOGANY  CAMERA  of  finest  style 
and  finish  for  taking  6ix8J  inch  pictures,  with  1  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder,  with  1  Canvas 
Carrying  Case;   1  Scovill  Extension  Tripod. 

Cameras  for  Photo-Micrography,  Artist  or  Detective  Cameras,  and  ocket  Cameras,  made 
to  order.  ^^FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


^-  '^^S"  r ^'«'^-     SCOVILL  MFe.  CO..  419  &  421  Broome  street,  Hew  M. 
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WIDE-ANGLE  VIEW  LENSES. 


PATENTED   MAY  21st,   1882. 


These  Lenses  are  absolutely  rectilinear;  they  embrace  an  agle  of  fully  100  degrees, 
and  are  the  most  rapid  wide-angle  Lenses  made.  We  recommend  them  for  use  with  the 
foregoing  outfits. 

PRICE  OP  MORRISON'S  ^WIDE-ANGLE  LENSES. 

Price. 

No.  1,  3^  diameter  of  Lens,  4      x4  inch  Plates,  3     inch  Equiv.  Focus,  each,  .  .  $25  00 

No.  2,   1           »  »               4x5           »              3J^         »            »                »  .  .  25  GO 

No.  3,   1           »  »               4^  X  1)4,       »              4X         »            »                »  ,  .  25  00 

No.  4,   1           »  »               5     x8           ))              5X         »            »                »  .  .  25  00 


MORRISON'S  RAPID  STEREOSCOPIC  LENSES, 

FOB  INSTANTANEOUS  VIEWS   OR  LAWN  GROUPS, 

Are  entirely  different  in  many  particulars  from  any  other  Lenses  in  the  market.  They 
are  6  inches  focus  and  1^-  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  course  can  be  obtained  in  matched 
pairs  if  desired.  By  using  a  set  of  diaphragms  provided,  they  are  adapted  for  making 
5x8  views. 

A  novel  and  ingenious  instantaneous  drop  is  also  provided,  passing  through  the  brass 
work,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  central  stop,  by  which  absolutely  instantaneous  vieivs,  4x5 
inches,  may  be  made,  sharp  all  over  to  the  very  edges,  without  being  diaphragmed  down. 

PEICE, "...     each,  §40  00. 


"Peerless"  Quick  Acting  Stereoscopic  Lenses, 

FOR  PORTRAITURE   OR  VIEWS. 

We  can  also  furnish  the  following,  either  single  or  in  pairs  : 

The  Lenses  are  especially  designed  for  Stereoscopic  Photography,  and  are  so  constructed 
that  they  will  work  well  for  interiors  or  exteriors. 

They  are  particularly  adapted  for  instantaneous  work. 
Diameter  of  Lenses,  IJ  inch;  focal  length,  3^  inches. 

By  removing  the  back  lens  and  substituting  the  front  combination,  a  focal  length  of 
6^  inches  is  obtained. 

They  are  supplied  with  six  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  Morocco  Case. 

Price,  per  pair, $25  00. 

Imitation  Dallmeyer  Lenses  for  Landscapes.     Price,  per  pair,     .     .       17  00. 
ALL  STYLES  OF  LENSES   TO   OKDEE, 


BOOKS    FOR   THE    AMATEUR. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  PICTURES.  By  Henry  Clay  Price.  Cloth  bound,  75  cts. ;  paper  cover,  50 
cts.    Contains  the  very  A,  B,  C,  of  Photography,  in  complete  and  attractive  lessons  ;  also, 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AMATEUR.  By  J.  Traill  Taylor.  Price,  cloth  bound,  75  cts. ; 
illuminated  covers,  50  cts.  A  Book  of  Eeference  for  the  Young  Photographer,  either 
professional  or  amateur. 
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The  Scovill  Improved  Dry-Plate  Lantern 

FOR  THE  DARK-ROOM. 


Since  the  introduction  of  Gelatine  Dry  Plates  they  have  been  vastly  improved,  and  the  special 
apparatus  or  appliances  made  to  use  with  them  have  also  undergone  changes  for  the  better. 

The  Dry-Plate  Lantern  but  a  short  time  ago  devised  and  introduced  by  us,  which  has  met  with 
a  large  sale,  is  now  to  be  set  aside,  and  we  shall  make  and  sell  the  improved  one  illustrated  here, 
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which  has  greater  illuminating  power,  a  hinged  top,  and  is  in  several  respects  vastly  improved 
over  the  old  pattern. 

The  glass  is  easily  lifted  out,  a  decided  advantage  when  cleaning  it,  and  if  desired  a  white 
globe  may  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  ruby  one.  Lamp  oil  will  be  used  instead  of  kerosene, 
and  thus  a  disagreeable  odor  and  much  smoke  be  done  away  with. 

The  improved  Lantern  is  safer  than  many  others  because  of  its  height  and  vent,  which  remove 
the  liability  to  overheating.  The  wire  guard  is  made  strong  enough  to  protect  the  ruby  globe,  and 
it  does  not  stop  off  the  light  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

By  patented  devices  the  top  vent  and  the  lower  draft  holes  are  so  constructed  that  no  white 
rays  can  escape  through  them,  and  thus  the  Lantern  is  perfected  for  use  in  the  dark-room. 

SOME  POINTS  ABOUT  THE  IMPROVED  LANTERN. 


It  is  readily  extinguished. 
It  is  not  liable  to  crack  the  glasses. 
It  requires  less  than  ordinary  care  to  keep  clean. 
It  is  simple  and  easily  understood. 
It  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
It  wants  no  skill,  care,  or  attention  in  use. 
It  gives  at  all  times  a  symmetrical  flame  of 
maximum  size. 


It  requires  only  to  be  kept  in  oil. 

It  maintains  a  full  and  brilliant  flame  as  long 

as  the  oil  lasts. 
It  is  easy  to  wick. 
It  is  conveniently  lighted. 
It  is  provided  with  guards  to  prevent  breakage 

of  the  glass. 


For  sale  by  Photograjthic  Stock-Dealers,  and  the 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 


419  &  421  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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ATWOOD'S  PATENT  EETEESIBLE 


PRINTING 


FRAME. 


This  Frame  is  square,  and  just  as  it  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  made  with 
double  corners,  and  in  utility  combines  the  action  of  the  regular  and  the  lengthwise  Printing  Frames. 
The  back  also  is  square,  with  small  blocks  cut  out  to  fit  the  corners,  thus  allowing  the  back  to  be 
placed  upon  the  negative  so  that  the  springs  and  hinges  will  extend  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise 
of  the  subject.     The  advantage  of  this  action  will  easily  be  perceived. 

Suppose  the  negative  of  a  standing  figure  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Atwood  Frame  and  the 
back  put  in  with  the  springs  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  subject.  Either  half  of  the  backboard  can 
be  opened  and  thrown  over  on  the  other,  in  this  manner  allowing  such  an  examination  of  the  print 
as  to  show  a  view  from  the  head  to  the  foot. 

Again,  in  printing  from  a  group  negative  the  back  of  the  Atwood  Frame  can  be  placed  to  open 
crosswise  of  the  negative,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  when  examining  the  print  of  seeing  all  the  faces. 

In  printing  a  landscape  where  cloud  negatives  are  used,  and  the  back  has  been  set  in  the  manner 
just  described,  it  is  possible  to  contrast  the  sky  with  the  other  features  of  the  view  on  the  print. 

There  is  no  reason  why  prints  from  two  5x8  negatives  of  different  subjects  may  not  be  made  at 
one  time  in  an  8x10  Atwood  Frame.  Other  good  uses  will  be  apparent,  and  we  need  not 
enumerate  them.  The  back  can  be  made  to  open  two-thirds  instead  of  at  the  centre  where  so 
desired  and  ordered. 


PRICE     LIST 

ATWOOD  PATENT  KEVERSIBLE  PRINTING  EEAMES. 

Size  for  1-2  negatives,  each,  ..,..' $0  75 

»        4x    4         »                )) 90 

»        8x10         »                »  1  20 

»     10x12         »               »  1  60 

).     11x14         »               »  2  75 

»      13x16         »               »  3  50 

Snp2)lied  by  Fiiototjrapliic  Stock-Dealers,  and 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

419  and  421  Broome  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 
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GIHON'S 

CUT-OUTS 

An  Entirely  New  Variety  for 

Peintm  Medallion  Pictures 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean 
cut,  most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the 
purpose.  Each  package  contains  30  Cut-Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for 
five  differently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

Price,  $1.00  per  Package.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly, 
by  addressing  the  manufacturer.      No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
^^*No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  Medallion  Pictures  without  them. 

They  Have  no  Equal  for  Quality. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  Stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included.  The  recent  packages  are  composed  of  an  entirely  new  variety  and  of  a 
new  paper.     TRY  THEM. 

Promenade  Size  now  Keady.        Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen. 


GIHON'S  OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Obscuring  the  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Retouching  Nega- 
tives, Faulty  Skies  in  Landscapes,  Coating  the  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera  Boxes, 
Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  answering  all  the  Requirements  of  the  Intelligent  Photographer  in  the  Production 

of  Artistic  Results  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

IT  IS  APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH,  DRIES  dlJICKIiY  AND  STICKS. 

CUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00.         OPAQUE,  SO  Cents. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


Address  all  orders  to 

SOOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York. 
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j^^BS  F.  MAGEE  &  oo. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PURE 


Photographic  Chemicals, 

103  JJorth  pflh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Jl^"'  The  Standard  Quality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  make,  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 


-!^  STOCKDEALERS  ONLY  SUPPLIED.+^*^ 


REFINERS  of  COLD  and  SILVER  WASTE 

Waste  sent  through  Stockdealers  will  receive  prompt  attention.'^^^ 


AN  OLD  ESTABLISHMENT  WITH  A 

NEW  BRAND  OF  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 


CLEMONS'  BRAND  OF 

ALBUMEN  ^  MATT  SURFACE,  SALTED, 
PAPERS. 

Our  "Extra  Brilliant"  Albumen  Papers,  Pearl,  White  and  Pink,  also  our  Matt 
Surface  (Salted)  Papers,  can  now  be  had  at 

$35.00  per  Eeam ;  90  cts.  per  Dozen ;  10  cts.  extra  per  mail. 

Send  in  your  orders  at  once.     Address 

JOHN  R.  OLEMONS,  915  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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J.  C.  SOMERVILLE, 


WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  PKICES  ON  COMPLETE 

OUTFITS 


AND  KEEP 


American  Optical  Co.'s  Apparatus  Only. 

DRY-PLATE    OUTFITS   $10.00  TO   $41.50. 


BEEBE,  CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S,  AND  EASTMAN'S  DRY-PLATES. 

Five  per  cent,  off  on  all  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


No.    1009    OLIVE    STREET,    ST.    LOUIS. 


THE  BEST  IN  MARKET/ 


THE    PEERLESS 


DOUBLE   OR  SINGLE, 

\VHITE,  PINK,  AND   PEARL, 

ON    RIVES. 

You  can  get  any  tone  you  wish  hy  using  the  PEERLESS. 
Try  it  and  he  convinced. 

AMERICAN  ALBUMEN  PAPER  CO., 

D.  HOVEY,  President.  ■Dr^r^TnpQ'PTn'P      "NT     V 

A.  M.  BKO-WN .  Sec'y  and  Manager.  ri>\J\j D-JHii::)  1  XLlIl;,    IN  .     i  . 
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-»5^2^WE   INVITE   ORDERS   FOR4>^#- 

ODR  NEW  BRAND  OF  DBT  PLATES, 

"THE  MOUND  CITT." 

Knowing  them  to  be  equal  to  any,  and  far  superior  to  many  brands  now  on  the 
market. 

We  claim  for  them,  UNIFORMITY,  RELIABILITY,  and  a  degree  of 
SENSITIVENESS  about  ten  times  greater  than  wet  plates. 

We  warrant  them,  and  where  defects  occur,  clearly  the  fault  of  the  plate,  will  duplicate 
the  order  at  no  cost  to  the  consumer. 

For  sale  at  the  reduced  list.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  direct  to  us. 

With  a  new  and  carefully  selected  stock  of 

PHOTOQRAPHIO  MERCHANDISE, 

FRAMES,  CHROMOS,  MOULDINGS, 

ALBUMS,  AND  FANCY  GOODS, 

SOUGHT  FOR  CASH,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  buyers  unusual  inducements. 

Send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  the  LARGEST ?ind 
most  COMPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LIST  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

H.    A.    HYATT, 

•  411  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Such  has  been  the  growing  demand  for  Keystone  Dry  Plates  that  three  times  have  the 
facilities  for  their  manufacture  been  increased.  But,  notwithstanding  the  great  call  for 
them,  we  have  now  come  to  a  position  where  we  can  fill  orders  with  promptitude  and  supply 
the  great  demand.  The  fine  quality  of  these  Plates  is  now  so  thoroughly  recognized  that 
we  forbear  to  publish  any  of  the  testimonials  that  have  come  in  by  reams. 

The  Keystone  Plates  have  been  worked  this  season  under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
without  frilling. 

CARBUTT'S  KEYSTONE  "A"  "B"  and  "JOB" 

GELATINE  DRY  PLATES 

Were  awarded  the  MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY  by  the 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  for  Prints  from 

''KEYSTONE  GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATES." 


PRICE— PER  DOZEN. 


3]iTc4:}i  inches, $0  80 

4     x5  "         115 

41/  X  5%        "         1  as 

'l]^x.6]4        "         1  60 


5     X  7      inches, $3  10 

5x8  "  3  35 

6J^x8^        "         3  00 

8  xlO  "         4  50 

10  xl3         "         6  50 

Full  directions  for  use  accompany  each  package  of  these  plates. 


11x14    inches,   $8  50 

14x17  "        la  00 

18x33  "        33  00 

30x34  «        38  00 


SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Trade  Agents,  419  &  421  Broome  St.,  N.Y. 
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OPTICAL  LANTERNS 

AND 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 


Nearly  twenty  years'  experience  as  a  Dealer,  Manufacturer,  and  User  of  these  goods 
enables  me  to  assure  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser. 

-4^^ EVERYTHING    SUPPLIED.:       =fh 


LECTURE  BOOKS  ON 


"  MAKE    DAT    AR   GOOSE    LE'mE    GO  !  " 


Send  for  New  Enlarged  Catalogue.    (15  Cents  in  Stamps.) 


In  preparation,  a  superb  list  of  Slides  from  recent  personally  made 

Negatives  of  EGYPT,  ARABIA,  ARABIA  PETRJBA, 
SYRIA,  AND  PALESTINE. 

^g- CATALOGUES   SOON,     THE   MOST   UNIQUE   COLLECTION  EVER  OFFERED. 


READ  WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

VOLUME  I,  $2.00;  VOLUME  H,  $2.00,  POST-PAID. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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HANCE'S 

SPECIAL 


SPECIALTIES. 

I  Anderson's  Portrait  Collodion, 
This  is  especially  a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony, and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom  from  all   the  lolnfer  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.     J^^  None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 

II 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 


Is  an  indispensable  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.     There  are  so  many  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial,  will 

never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 

dries  with  a  granulated  or  p-round-irlass  surface. 


For  Vignette  Glasses. 
"    a  Retoiicliliig  Varnlshi. 
"     Softening  Strong  Negatives. 
"    the  Celebrated  Berlin  Process. 


For  Ground  Glass  for  Cameras. 
"     Glazing  Sky  and  Side  Liglits. 
"     Obscuring  Stndio  and  Office  Doors. 
"    Printing  'Wealc  Negatives. 


All  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it..    GIVE  IT  A  TEIAL. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  BOT.TLE. 


mHance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 
OOttOn  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer. 

Prepared  with  particular  care,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  way  steadily  and  surelj'  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  parties 
prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  fur  photographs  made  with  col- 
lodion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Eembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE,  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 

Also,  TRASK'S  FERROTYPETiI  AT  T  nninKT 
HANCE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED  jUUIjJjUUIUH 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 

POE  SALE  BT  ALL  STOCK-DEALERS,     NO  RETAIL  ORDERS  TILLED,    ORDER  OF  YOUR  DEALER, 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 


I 


Combination  Cabinet,  Book  Case,  Upright  Piano,  and  Mantlepieci 


r.,[L.cimiij;[  ^^  if 


riiiHimijniin  J 1 1 


"^ 


'i-'ift'^l 


The  Ornaments  are  in  high  relief  and  of  artistic  designs,  giving  the  effect  of  i:ich  and  elaborate  carvings. 

Price  complete,  $30.00,  boxed;  for  Piano  and  Mantlepiece  Section,  $18.00,  bo» 
4®»sEND  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS.      C.  F.  RICE,  152  &  153  MichigTaii  Ave.,  Chicagq 
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OBITUARY. 

Our  old  friend,  Mr.  J.  H.  Fitzgibbon, 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Practical  Photog- 
ra/pher,  died  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  while  on  the 
train  coming  east  from  the  Indianapolis 
Convention.  This  fills  us  all  with  sorrow. 
He  seemed  to  be  in  unusual  good  health 
and  spirits  at  the  Convention.  As  we  go 
to  press  unusually  early,  we  have  no  par- 
ticulars, but  in  our  next  issue  we  shall  give 
all,  with  a  sketch  of  his  useful  life.  And 
in  memory  of  that  useful  life,  ought  not 
we  to  join  together  and  contribute  a  fund 
that  will  enable  his  relatives  to  erect  a  proper 
monument  to  his  honor?     More  anon. 


OUR  REPORT. 


It  was  our  intention  to  report  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Indianapolis  Con- 
vention in  our  present  issue  ;  but  we  cannot 
overlook  the  fact  that  as  many  of  our  read- 
ers would  have  cause  to  complain  of  such  a 
course  as  there  would  be  to  approve  of  it. 
Therefore,  although  the  whole  of  the  matter 
is  in  our  hands,  we  have  concluded  to  give 
our  readers  now  only  a  part,  and  the  balance 
next  month.  Even  this  plan  compels  us  to 
ask  the  patience  of  some  of  our  correspond- 
ents, whose  communications  must  be  laid 
over,  which,  with  some  notes  of  our  own, 
wait.  Growth  and  strength  will  surelj^  come 
to  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  as  a  result  of  the  Conven-; 
tion,  which  was  "a  su'ccess  "  inJmany  way^/. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'    ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA. 

Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual 
Convention  Held  in  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  Axtgust  8th,  9th,  10th,  and 
11th,  1882. 

The  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America, 
was  opened  promptly  at  ten  o'clock  on 
Tuesday,  August  8,  1882,  by  the  President, 
Joshua  Smith,  of  Chicago,  in  the  Park 
Theatre,  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

There  were  about  three  hundred  members 
present. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pickering,  three  cheers 
were  given  for  Governor  Porter,  of  Indi- 
ana. 

The  President. — Pursuant  to  the  ad- 
journment at  the'  last  meeting  in  New 
York,  this  Association  meets  here  to-day 
^.in  Indianapolis,  and  I  now  call  you  to 
:.oj:der^' 
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Mr.  John  Cadwallader,  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  now  spoke  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentle^nen  and  Fellow-  Photog- 
raphers :  I  have  now  to  express  to  you  the 
peculiar  pride  which  I  feel  and  the  great 
pleasure  I  enjoy,  to  be  one  of  this  large  and 
intelligentassembl_y,  every  member  of  which 
I  know  to  be  a  fellow-photographer.  You 
have  come  from  the  south,  from  the  north, 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west ;  some  of 
you  have  travelled  many  hundred  miles ; 
all  by  one  common  impulse ;  all  with  one 
common  purpose — to  learn  to  become  better 
photographers,  and  to  help  elevate  the  art 
to  which  your  lives  are  devoted.  Before 
entering  into  the  discussions  in  which  you 
are  to  participate,  it  will  be  fitting  that  a 
few  words  of  welcome  shall  be  spoken  to 
you  in  this  first  national  assembly  of  pho- 
tographers at  the  capital  of  the  great  State 
of  Indiana.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  introduce  Governor  A.  G.  Porter,  who 
will  extend  to  you  that  welcome. 

After  the  applause  which  followed  the 
mention  of  his  name.  Governor  Porter,  of 
Indiana,  arose  and  made  the  following  ad- 
dress :* 

Gentlemen  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America :  It  was  not  until  half-past  ten  o'clock 
last  night  that  I  was  informed  that  the  pleasant 
duty  would  be  committed  to  me,  of  welcoming 
to  the  capital  of  the  State,  this  intelligent  and 
important  Association.  The  shortness  of  the 
notice  will  not  lessen  the  cordiality  of  the  wel- 
come, though  happily  it  will  shorten  the  length 
of  the  salutation.  I  know  of  no  association, 
among  all  the  associations  that  honor  America, 
that  is  more  interesting  than  one,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  develop  the  possibilities  of  photog- 
raphy. When  we  look  at  the  picture,  as  given 
us  by  Daguerre,  and  now  at  the  delicately  toned 
print  of  even  the  ordinary  photographer,  we  can- 
not but  be  struck  with  the  extraordinary  pro- 
gress of  the  art,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  year  in 
which  some  new  discovery  is  not  made  that  indi- 
cates further  astonishing  possibilities.  How  lit- 
tle a  thing  may  produce  great  results !  Take 
the  dry  plate  :  how  trifling  a  thing  it  might 
seem  to  one  unfamiliar  with  the  science  of  pho- 
tography, yet  it  has  laid  the  foundation  for  in- 
stantaneous photography,  by   which  the  image 

*  Revised  after  delivery,  in  person,  by  Gov. 
Porter,  for  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


of  an  object  (that  would  otherwise  fly  from  our 
vision  in  an  instant)  may  be  caught  and  re- 
tained forever.  By  it  you  catch  the  image  of  a 
trotting  horse  in  the  race,  and  of  birds  in  their 
flight,  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies  while  in  their 
most  rapid  movements.  By  its  aid  the  amateur, 
going  into  the  woods,  takes  his  pictures  of  natural 
objects  with  almost  the  ease  of  an  experienced 
photographer,  and  without  any  of  the  burden- 
some equipments  with  which  he  used  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

Witness  the  development  of  photography  from 
the  mere  art  of  portrait  taking.  There  is  rarely 
an  astronomical  or  a  botanical  expedition  that 
does  not  take  with  it  photographers  ,•  there  is 
hardly  a  microscopical  investigation  that  does 
not  avail  itself  of  yo.ur  art;  and  by  taking  images 
of  heavenly  bodies  and  recording  them,  the  as- 
tronomer is  able  to  investigate  with  ease  and  at 
his  leisure,  objects  that  otherwise  would  instantly 
escape  from  his  vision.  We  are  now  able,  by  the 
aid  of  improvements  in  the  microscope,  to  take 
the  images  of  animalculse  so  minute,  that  a  few 
years  ago  they  would  have  eluded  sight  ,•  and 
we  can  record  by  the  aid  of  photography  the 
appearance  of  these  bodies  so  that  the  entomol- 
ogist may  be  greatly  assisted  in  investigations 
into  the  development  of  life  from  lower  to  higher 
forms. 

It  is  amusing  sometimes  to  observe  the  skill 
with  which  invention  is  employing  the  art.  I 
saw  a  few  days  ago  that  you  have  what  is  called 
"  the  photographic  gun,"  by  which  the  gun  is,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  aimed  at  an  object,  the  trigger 
pulled,  and  the  effect  is  that  which  you  have 
sometimes  seen  described  in  the  case  of  old  guns, 
where  it  is  greater  in  the  breech  than  in  the 
muzzle  [Applause],  for  in  this  instance  you 
pull  the  trigger  at  the  object  and  it  shoots  its 
image  at  you. 

I  have  myself  been  a  witness  to  some  things 
exceedingly  interesting  in  photography  in  the 
course  of  legal  investigations.  In  trials  for 
forgery  important  assistance  has  been  rendered 
by  it,  in  showing  erasures  that  the  most  skilful 
experts  have  been  unable  to  detect  in  examining 
the  papers  copied.  I  recall  that  when  I  was 
First  Comptroller  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  a  young 
man  came  from  Texas  to  my  office  to  see  if  his 
father,  who  was  dead,  had  become  a  surety  on  a 
public  bond.  The  family  had  persuaded  them- 
selves that  he  had  not,  and  that  his  name  on  the 
instrument  was  forged.  He  asked  me  if  the  in- 
strument could  not  be  sent  to  his  home  in  order 
that  it  might  undergo  the  inspection  of  persons 
familiar  with  his  father's  handwriting.  I  told 
him  that  it  was  impossible  to  allow  the  paper 
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thus  to  be  taken  off  the  official  files,  but  that  I 
would  furnish  him  a  photographic  copy,  and  I 
thought  from  this  it  could  be  learned  whether 
the  signature  was  forged  or  genuine.  He  took 
the  photographic  copy  home,  and  in  a  few  days 
wrote  to  me  that  the  family  had  examined  the 
copy  and  had  no  doubt  that  the  signature  was 
genuine.  The  government  was'saved  a  law  suit 
and  the  family  much  expense  by  a  controversy 
being  thus  quietly  settled. 

The  economist  is  interested  in  your  art  also. 
Statesmen  often  try  by  laws  to  assist  the  inter- 
ests of  labor.  But  science  is  a  better  assistant 
than  law.  Who  would  have  thought  when  Da- 
guerre  made  his  discovery,  no  doubt  deemed  by 
many  to  be  little  and  unimportant,  of  taking  a 
picture  upon  a  prepared  plate,  that  in  less  than 
thirty  years  many  thousands  of  persons  would 
be  employed  in  this  new  industry?  There  is 
now  no  village  or  hamlet  in  the  land  in  which 
there  is  not  a  photographer.  Many  thousands 
of  men  that  otherwise  might  not  have  been  pro- 
vided with  profitable  employment  have  been 
supplied  with  it  through  this  interesting  art. 
Not  simply,  too,  the  men  who  are  directly  con- 
cerned in  it  derive  profit  from  it,  but  the  chemist, 
whose  business  is  increased  by  a  new  use  for 
chemicals  ;  and  the  manufacturer,  whose  business 
is  increased  by  the  manufacture  of  the  instru- 
ments. It  would  be  safe  to  say,  I  am  quite  sure, 
although  I  have  never  gone  into  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  statistics,  that  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  find  employment  in  the 
United  States,  either  directly  as  photographers 
or  as  manufacturers  of  photographic  instruments 
and  supplies. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  discover  a  new  in- 
dustry and  to  see  how,  though  inventions  may 
sometimes  seem  to  throw  men  out  of  employment, 
they  more  than  make  up  the  loss  by  discovering 
and  developing  new  industries,  and  multiplying 
human  desires.  I  am  glad  to  have  been  hon- 
ored with  an  invitation  to  salute  you.  I  need 
not  wish  you  a  pleasant  session.  The  interest 
you  feel  in  one  another,  and  in  the  important 
subjects  that  will  be  before  you  for  discussion, 
give  assurance  that  your  session  will  be  such  a 
one.  I  hope  that  your  meeting  will  be  ex- 
tremely useful  to  you  in  your  profession,  and, 
above  all,  that  it  may  be  of  inestimable  advan- 
tage to  science. 

The  President. — Mr.  Governor,  in  the 
name  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America,  I  thank  you  for  your  kindly  wel- 
come. In  the  name  of  photography,  I  thank 
you ;  in  the  name  of  all  the  members  pres- 


ent and  of  photography  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  I  thank  you.  I  hope  that  this 
Association's  well-being  in  this  city  will 
show  a  grand  improvement  and  advance, 
and  that  the  members  will  show  themselves 
worthy  of  the  welcome  just  oflFered;  and  I 
would  further  say  that  I  thank  you  for  the 
welcome  to  this  city,  and  above  all  I  thank 
you  for  your  welcome  to  this  glorious  State 
of  Indiana. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  I  believe 
that  the  first  thing  on  the  programme  will 
be  the  calling  of  the  roll  of  members.  What 
is  your  pleasure  in  this  regard  ? 

Mr.  Schleier. — I  move  that  we  post- 
pone the  calling  of  the  roll  until  to-morrow. 
Agreed  to. 

The  President.  —  The  next  business 
will  be  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting. 

Mr.  Wilson. — I  move  that  the  reading 
of  the  minutes  be  dispensed  with  ;  it  would 
be  rather  a  long  job  to  read  them.  Agreed  to. 

The  President. — The  reports  of  the 
special  committees  are  in  order ;  are  there 
any  of  the  members  of  those  committees 
present  ? 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Progress  of  Photog- 
raphy.— I  am  under  a  slight  disadvantage, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thought  to-morrow  was  to 
be  the  time  at  which  this  report  was  to  be 
submitted.  T  have  not  taken  action  along 
with  my  co-laborers  in  this  matter,  so  you 
will  have  to  hold  me  personally  responsible 
for  the  report,  and  especially  as  I  learn 
from  Mr.  Yan  Loo  and  others,  some  of  the 
members  live  many  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  here,  hence  it  would  be  inexpe- 
dient to  consult  them  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Taj'lor  then  read  his  report  as  follows : 

Eeport  on  Photographic  Progress. 

An  element  of  difficulty  in  presenting  an 
epitome  of  photographic  progress  in  America 
arises  from  the  reticence  displayed  by  so  many 
in  the  profession  in  communicating  to  their  breth- 
ren, through  public  channels,  any  discoveries  of 
new  or  improvements  upon  recognized  methods 
of  working  which  may  have  been  made  by  them. 
A  report  of  progress,  therefore,  must  necessarily 
be  confined  to  a  resume  of  what  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  brethren  elsewhere,  whose  readiness 
to  give  freely  to  the  vorld  the  results  of  their  re- 
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searches  and  investigations  we  acknowledge  with 
readiness  and  thankfulness. 

The  Tuet  collodion  process  retains  pretty  nearly 
the  same  position  it  has  occupied  for  several 
years.  The  superior  sensitiveness  of  plates  pre- 
pared with  gelatine  emulsion  is  tending  gradually 
to  the  withdrawal  of  collodion  in  favor  of  the 
later  entrant.  In  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  lead- 
ing studios  of  Europe  the  collodion  process  is 
now  scarcely  practised. 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  a  process  replete 
with  so  many  beauties  of  both  a  chemical  and 
mechanical  nature  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
with  the  stigma  of  inferiority  in  any  respect  at- 
tached to  it. 

It  was  by  the  thoughtful  experiments  of  a  Lon- 
don hat  manufacturer  (a  photographic  amateur) 
that  the  key  to  the  great  sensitiveness  of  gelatine 
emulsion  was  discovered,  and  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  photography  thus  revolutionized.  There 
is  no  inherent  reason  for  believing  that  the  col- 
lodion process  may  not,  by  some  other  Be7inett, 
be  subjected  to  similar  experiments  and  investi- 
gations, with  results  even  in  advance  of  its  pres- 
ent rival.  Beaten  tracks  must,  however,  be 
departed  from,  and  advantage  be  taken  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  sensitiveness  ac- 
quired during  investigations  with  gelatine  emul- 
sion, in  order  to  divert  collodion  into  an  analo- 
gous direction.  It  is  already  on  record  that 
collodion  is  capable  of  yielding,  and  has  yielded, 
a  degree  of  sensitiveness  very  greatly  in  advance 
of  that  obtained  by  the  system  initiated  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  which  is 
still,  without  any  modification  worthy  of  the 
name,  practised  in  our  galleries  in  1882.  Let 
each  one  who  has  time  and  ability  for  such  re- 
search consider  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  restore 
collodion  firmly  to  the  position  from  which  it  is 
being  so  rapidly  deposed. 

And  the  gelatine  process — how  does  it  stand? 
The  revolution  which  it  has  caused  in  photography 
has  been  altogether  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  art-science.  New  societies  and  clubs  are 
springing  up  as  a  direct  consequence  of  its  intro- 
duction, and  into  associations  which  had  become 
lethargic  new  vigor  has  been  infused.  When  we 
consider  how  short  is  the  time  since  it  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  high  position  it  has  already  at- 
tained, we  cannot  but  feel  wonder  at  the  rapidity 
of  the  development  of  its  resources  and  the  ines- 
timable value  of  the  multiplicity  of  experiments 
of  which  it  has  been  the  subject,  with  gratification 
at  the  result.  But  an  exalted  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness would  be  of  little  value  if  such  were  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  quality,  and  this  is  not 
now  wanting.     The  value  to  the  studio  portrait 


operator  of  extreme  rapidity  and  quality  com- 
bined need  not  be  more  than  alluded  to  in  an  as- 
sembly of  professional  portraitists.  The  securing 
of  the  "infantile  smile"  is  now  brought  within 
the  reach  of  every  one. 

One  feature  of  special  value  in  connection  with 
the  introduction  of  sensitive  plates  into  the  studio 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  portraits  of  large  dimensions  by 
means  of  optical  combinations  other  than  the 
recognized  form  of  portrait  lenses.  Portraits  and 
groups  of  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  are 
now  being  obtained  by  the  agency  of  landscape 
lenses,  either  single  or  compound,  and  these  give 
a  degree  of  depth  and  equality  of  definition  that 
cannot  be  secured  when  employing  a  portrait 
combination,  and  at  a  cost  of  duration  of  exposure 
scarcely  exceeding  that  necessitated  by  the  large 
and  necessarily  expensive  portrait  combination. 
Examples  of  this  class  of  work  are  to  be  found  in 
the  exhibition  now  open. 

Allied  to  this  is  the  advantage  obtained  by  the 
agency  of  gelatine  in  securing,  in  the  walks  of 
higher  genre,  art  effects  of  a  more  artistic  nature 
than  were  previously  possible,  without,  at  any  rate, 
having  recourse  to  double  or  combination  print- 
ing. There  is  no  one  present  who  will  not  be 
interested  in  knowing  the  sentiments  of  that 
master  of  photographic  art,  H.  P.  Robinson,  of 
England,  respecting  the  value  of  extra-sensitive 
gelatine  plates  to  the  artist.  Having  spent  an 
evening  within  the  past  few  weeks  in  Mr.  Robin- 
son's company,  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit 
to  England,  the  present  speaker  is  enabled  to  re- 
produce in  colloquial  form  the  off-hand  utterances 
of  this  able  artist  and  art  writer.  Premising  that 
m  course  of  conversation  I  had  alluded  to  the 
fact  of  the  paucity  of  those  professional  portraitists 
in  New  York  City  who  made  use  of  the  gelatine 
process,  Mr.  Robinson  said:  "  I  am  surprised  to 
hear  this,  for  here  in  England  collodion  is  now 
seldom  used,  and  that  only  for  copying.  Apart 
from  the  convenience  of  having  your  plates  al- 
ways ready  and  the  quickness  of  exposure,  I  con- 
sider that  dry  plates  give  artistic  qualities  that 
were  seldom  or  never  met  with  in  the  wet  process. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  describe  it  except  by  the 
word  '  quality  '  as  used  by  painters.  Then  if  you 
can  rely  on  your  plate  maker,  you  have  no  faults 
in  your  plates,  no  pinholes,  no  comets,  no  streaks 
in  the  direction  of  the  dip  and  the  other  devil- 
ments that  drove  the  wet  plater  mad  while  he 
ought  to  be  keeping  himself  cool  so  as  to  do  the 
best  with  all  the  artistic  gifts  which  nature  had 
endowed  him.  While  you  are  posing  your  group 
for  a  gelatine  plate,"  continued  Mr.  Robinson, 
"you  need  not  fear  that  if  you  keep  your  plate 
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waiting  another  minute  it  will  be  spoilt.  Then 
you  can  do  things  it  would  be  useless  trying  with 
the  wet  process.  Few  of  these  groups  I  now 
show  you  [and  here  it  is  of  vital  importance  to 
observe  that  the  author  of  this  report  was  so  for- 
tunate as  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Robinson  to  se- 
cure copies  of  the  pictures  alluded  to  and  to  have 
them  here  for  exhibition]  could  have  been  possible 
in  the  old  days;  but,"  observed  our  friend,  "I 
say  the  old  days  by  inadvertence ;  I  forgot  that 
collodion  was  still  used  in  America;  it  seems  to 
me  to  belong  to  the  past  ages.  Then  for  conve- 
nience of  work.  I  gave  up  outdoor  photography 
eight  or  ten  yean-s  ago  because  I  was  not  equal  to 
the  physical  exertion,  but  now  I  have  taken  to  it 
again  with  large  plates,  and  it  is  a  delight  to  me. 
During  my  last  holiday ^ — -photography  is  no 
longer  hard  work,  but  part  of  a  holiday — of  a 
fortnight,  the  wind  and  rain  came  on  every  day 
with  great  regularity,  but  there  were  two  days  on 
which  I  could  get  out  with  some  hopes  of  success, 
and  during  these  two  days  I  exposed  fifty-two 
15  X 12  plates,  all  containing  figures  and  all  contain- 
ing a  subject — that  is,  some  story  is  told.  This 
would  have  been  prodigious  with  collodion,  but 
with  dry  plates  it  was  only  a  sort  of  gentle  exer- 
cise. But  then,  as  you  know,  I  think  out  my 
subjects  before  I  make  my  pictures.  I  do  not 
trust  to  accidents  or  the  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment. Besides  the  fifty-two  outdoor  pictures,  I 
exposed  sixteen  interiors,  making  sixty-eight  in 
all."  In  reply  to  a  question  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  his  negatives,  Mr.  Robinson  said : 
' '  I  never  develop  away  from  home.  I  sometimes 
exposed  two  plates  on  a  very  good  subject. 
Otherwise  I  trust  to  the  negatives  coming  right 
and  am  seldom  disappointed.  And  the  delight 
of  developing  at  home  !  I  never  label  my  plates 
as  I  expose  them,  and  as  perhaps  I  ought  to  do, 
but  mix  them  up  recklessly.  So  I  never  know 
what  is  coming.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  your  best 
subjects,  or  it  might  be  one  you  were  doubtful 
about,  that  comes  out  better  than  you  expected. 
The  '  Merry  Tale '  was  done  on  a  very  windy 
morning.  I  posed  the  group  and  said  I  would 
only  throw  away  one  plate  on  it  as  a  sort  of 
record  for  another  time,  and  it  turned  out  one  of 
the  best." 

The  foregoing  is  the  gist  of  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Robinson  just  after  he  had  returned  from  a 
fortnight's  holiday,  during  which  he  took  a  num- 
ber of  pictures  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word, 
not  inferior  in  the  slightest  degree,  however  supe- 
rior in  many  points  they  may  be,  to  those  by 
which  his  name  has  become  known  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  not  considered  out  of  place  to  have 
quoted  at  such  length  the  sentiments  and  expres- 


sions of  this  gentleman,  seeing  that,  owing  to  his 
position,  they  are  so  intimately  entwined  with 
photographic  progress  in  a  certain  and  all-impor- 
tant direction,  not  to  speak  of  the  fact  of  the 
illustrations,  never  previously  exhibited  in  public, 
being  accessible  to  every  one  present. 

But  the  gelatine  process  has  technical  as  well  as 
aesthetic  bearings,  and  a  report  on  progress  would 
be  incomplete  were  the  former  left  out  in  the 
cold. 

The  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  which  gelatine 
emulsion  has  been  brought  is  very  remarkable. 
The  long  cooking  originally  introduced  by 
Charles  Bennett  has  been  since  supplanted  in  a 
large  measure  by  a  quicker  emulsification  at  a 
higher  temperature,  and  this  in  turn  has  been 
modified  to  such  an  extent  that  the  speaker  has 
seen  the  whole  operation  of  the  preparation  of  an 
emulsion  gone  through  in  his  presence,  from  the 
weighing  out  of  the  gelatine  to  the  coating  of  the 
plates,  the  time  required  being  only  two  and  one- 
half  hours,  and  the  plates  possessing  a  degree  of 
sensitiveness  so  exalted  as  to  permit  of  a  portrait 
being  obtained  with  an  exposure  calculated  to  be 
only  a  thirtieth  of  what  would  have  been  re- 
quired with  wet  collodion  when  worked  under 
the  most  advantageous^  circumstances.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  report  to  enter 
into  the  working  details  of  this  modification,  es- 
pecially as  they  will  be  published  elsewhere. 

Before  dismissing  gelatine  emulsion  it  is  neces- 
sar)f  to  refer  to  a  discovery  made  in  connection 
therewith  by  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke.  He  has 
found  that  the  salts  of  silver  in  the  photographic 
image  of  a  gelatino-bromide  negative  developed 
with  pyrogallic  acid  render  the  gelatine  insoluble 
in  the  parts  acted  on  by  light  in  a  manner  analo- 
gous to  the  action  of  the  bichromates.  It  would 
far  transcend  the  functions  of  a  report  like  the 
present  to  enter  into  all  that  arises  from  this  dis- 
covery, but  one  or  two  direct  practical  deduc- 
tions from  it  may  be  referred  to.  A  gelatine 
emulsion  applied  to  a  porous  surface,  such  as 
paper,  the  image,  after  being  developed,  may  be 
entirely  denuded  of  the  soluble  gelatine  by 
means  of  hot  water,  and  entirely  removed  from 
the  paper  and  transferred  to  glass,  porcelain,  or 
any  other  body.  Again,  the  image,  being  in 
great  relief  from  the  partial  solution  by  hot  water, 
may  be  used  as  a  relief  for  printing  by  the  Wood- 
bury process.  It  can  be  used  for  numerous 
photo-engraving  processes  with  or  without  grain. 
Vitrified  or  ceramic  pictures  may  be  produced 
with  comparative  ease  by  this  process  or  princi- 
ple. Plates  for  phototypic  printing  can  also  be 
produced  through  its  agency.  Reversal  of  the 
image  from  a  lengthened  e.xposure  does  not  here 
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seem  possible  when  the  cause  of  such  reversal  is 
kept  in  mind. 

An  improvement  of  some  importance  consists 
in  the  discovery  of  the  conserving  properties  ex- 
ercised by  sulphite  of  sodium  when  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  pyrogallic  acid.  This  permits  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  being  prepared  in 
quantity  and  kept  in  stock.  The  proportion  of 
the  sulphite  recommended  by  Mr.  Herbert  B. 
Berkeley,  its  introducer,  is  four  parts  to  one  of 
pyrogallic.  Citric  acid  has  long  been  made  use 
of  for  a  similar  purpose,  but  public  opinion  in 
the  old  world  seems  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
sulphite. 

A  standard  sensltometer,  invented  by  Leon 
Warnerke,  has,  during  the  past  year,  taken  its 
place  among  manufactured  articles  relating  to 
photography.  It  affords  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing, with  nearly  absolute  certainty,  the  relative 
degree  of  sensitiveness  of  plates  prepared  with 
any  kind  of  emulsion  or  collodion,  wet  or  dry. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  quarter  plate  divided  in 
squares,  each  possessing  a  different  degree  of 
opacity  from  the  other.  Behind  this  is  placed 
the  plate  to  be  tested,  and  in  front  of  it  a  phos- 
phorescent plate,  prepared  by  mixing  calcium 
sulphide  with  melted  paraffine.  The  phospho- 
rescence is  excited  to  its  utmost  power  by  the  igni- 
tion of  a  small  piece  of  magnesium  ribbon.  Each 
plate  to  be  tested  is  exposed  for  a  definite  period 
to  the  light  of  this  phosphorescent  tablet,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  numbers  visible  upon  develop- 
ment, so  is  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate.  This 
ingenious  instrument  removes  from  the  region  of 
doubt  all  speculations  regarding  the  comparative 
sensitiveness  of  any  two  or  more  kinds  of  plates, 
and  some  dry-plate  manufacturers  send  out  a 
guarantee  as  to  their  sensitiveness  based  upon 
the  indications  of  this  sensltometer.  One  of 
these  instruments,  which  is  employe.d  in  the  edi- 
torial office  of  the  Photographic  Times,  is  now 
submitted  for  examination. 

New  Methods  of  Mechanical  Printing. — Two 
new  methods  may  be  here  referred  to,  one  of 
them  being  an  application  of  gelatino-bromide, 
the  other  of  bichromated  gelatine.  The  first 
owes  its  inception  to  Captain  Pizzighelli  and  Dr. 
Eder,  the  other  to  Mr.  Walter  Woodbury.  The 
former  has  not  yet  received  a  name,  nor  has  it 
become  an  industry ;  the  latter  is  more  favorably 
situated,  and  is  known  as  the  stannotype.  A  few 
words  respecting  each  in  their  order. 

A  plate  of  glass  having  received  a  suitable  sub- 
stratum, water  glass  being  preferred,  is  coated 
with  gelatine  emulsion,  and  the  negative  pro- 
duced in  the  usual  way.  After  it  is  developed, 
but  not  fixed,  the  plate  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of 


bichromate  of  potash  and  dried.  The  strength 
most  suitable  for  the  bichromate  bath  is  900  of 
water  to  30  of  the  salt.  In  this  the  negative  is 
kept  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  drained,  and  the 
excess  of  solution  removed  by  a  cloth.  It  is 
then,  after  being  dried,  exposed  to  light  from  the 
plain  glass  side,  and  finally  washed  and  fixed. 
The  color  is  now  removed  by  immersing  the  neg- 
ative in  a  solution  composed  of  one  part  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  three  parts  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  one  hundred  parts  of  water,  after  which 
it  is  washed  and  again  fixed  to  remove  the  chlo- 
ride of  silver  formed  by  the  last  operation.  No 
silver  whatever  now  remains  in  the  film,  but  only 
transparent  gelatine,  upon  which  the  picture  is 
visible  only  by  its  granulation.  The  plate  is  now 
ready  for  inking  and  being  printed  from,  as  in 
Lichtdruck. 

By  the  stannotype  process  of  Woodbury,  a 
printing  plate  is  obtained  in  a  simple  manner  and 
from  which  prints  may  be  produced  by  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  Woodbury  printing.  An  outhne 
of  the  process  is  as  follows :  A  transparency  is 
first  obtained  by  any  of  the  innumerable  methods 
well  known  in  connection  with  such  a  purpose, 
and  it  is  used  for  producing  a  print  upon  carbon 
tissue  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  a  carbon 
print  is  made  from  a  negative.  The  tissue  is  one 
very  rich  in  gelatine  as  compared  with  coloring 
matter.  This  having  been  developed  by  warm 
water  upon  a  perfectly  flat  plate  of  glass,  is  dried, 
and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  negative  in  high 
relief.  Having  been  slightly  smeared  over  with 
a  viscid  solution  of  India  rubber,  a  sheet  of  tin- 
foil is  superimposed,  and  the  whole  passed 
between  rollers  of  India  rubber,  by  which 
the  tin-foil  is  intimately  brought  into  contact 
with  the  minutest  depressions  in  the  gelatine 
relief  picture.  From  the  glass  plate  thus  treated 
may  be  obtained  a  moderately  large  edition  of 
prints  by  the  ordinary  well-known  method  of 
Woodbury  printing,  which  is  so  extensively  em- 
ployed for  book  illustrations.  When  a  great 
number  of  pictures  are  required,  the  tin-foil,  in- 
stead of  being  composed  of  the  pure  metal,  re- 
ceives an  infinitesimal  coating  of  iron  on  one  side 
by  means  of  the  battery,  by  which  its  hardness 
and  endurance  become  greatly  increased.  For- 
merly a  hydraulic  press  and  costly  machinery 
were  requisite  in  Woodbury  printing ;  ■  by  this 
invention  such  impediments  to  its  general  adop- 
tion are  removed.  Specimens  executed  in  the 
manner  described  are  hereby  submitted  for  exam- 
ination. 

In  the  application  of  optical  science  to  photog- 
raphy, little  can  be  said  concerning  advances  re- 
cently made.     The  only  thing  by  way  of  lenses 
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that  can  be  designated  as  new  is  an  objective,  or, 
more  correctly,  two  objectives,  that  have  been 
recently  introduced  by  the  Messrs.. Steinheil,  of 
Munich.  One  of  these  has  a  large  angular  aper- 
ture, and  is  intended  for  portraiture;  the  other, 
being  smaller  in  this  respect,  is  more  suitable  for 
objects  of  still  life.  In  these  lenses  a  distinctive 
feature  is  found  in  there  being  a  large  residuum 
of  aberration  in  the  front  lens  which  is  corrected 
by  aberrations  of  a  contrary  character  in  the  back. 
In  the  portrait  lens  the  back  combination  is  a  di- 
minishing glass,  and  therefore  lengthens  the  focus 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  old  and  now  little  used 
orthoscopic  lens ;  only  in  this  new  one  the  angu- 
lar aperture  is  larger,  and  the  rapidity  of  action 
consequently  greater.  The  back  combination  is 
cemented,  and  the  glasses  are  very  thick.  In  the 
landscape  lens  the  back  combination — being,  in 
effect,  plain  glass  as  regards  magnifying — does 
not  sensibly  alter  the  focus  of  the  front  lens,  but 
subserves  the  purpose  of  correcting  its  aberrations 
by  those  of  a  contrary  character.  It  is  yet  pre- 
mature to  speak  of  the  influences  these  lenses  may 
exercise  upon  practical  work,  especially  as  they 
have  scarcely  yet  been  introduced. 

In  the  mechanical  department  of  photographic 
optics,  an  advance  of  a  highly  important  nature 
has  recently  been  made  by  the  Photographic  So- 
ciety of  Great  Britain.  With  a  view  to  terminate 
the  great  inconvenience  that  arises  from  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  lens  flanges  now  in  use  —  each  lens 
maker  apparently  making  it  a  matter  of  conscience 
to  adopt  a  different  standard,  as  regards  number 
of  threads  and  diameter,  from  his  neighbor,  all 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  user  of  lenses  — 
this  society  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  subject  and  advise  as  to  the  best  course  to 
adopt,  so  as  to  bring  about  a  standard  of  uni- 
formity among  the  lenses  throughout  the  world, 
Their  report,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
society,  makes  recommendations  to  the  following 
purport  : 

With  regard  first  to  the  size  of  diaphragms,  the 
standard  diaphragm  should  have  an  aperture 
equal  in  diameter  to  one-fourth  the  equivalent 
focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  such  diaphragm  be 
marked  "  i ;"  that  other  diaphragms  should  have 
apertures  diminishing  in  area  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  downward,  and  be  marked  successively 
2,  4,  8,  i6,  32,  64,  etc.  Should  a  lens  not  optic- 
ally admit  an  aperture  as  large  as  one-fourth  its 
focal  length,  they  still  recommend  that  the  largest 
be  marked  in  uniformity  with  the  above.  In  the 
event  of  intermediate  ones  being  required,  they 
are  to  be  marked  in  the  ratio  of  their  apertures  to 
the  unit  size. 

With  regard  ioJla?iges,  the  committee  recom- 


mend that  they  be  made  with  internal  and  exter- 
nal threads  adapted  to  screws  of  ij^,  2,  2^,  3, 
and  35^  inches  external  diameter,  with  24  threads 
to  the  inch  ;  and  that  larger  ones  increase  in  sizes 
from  4  inches  upward,  with  12  threads  to  the 
inch.  Adapters  may  be  made  with  inner  screws 
suited  to  any  existing  lenses,  and  with  outer  ones 
corresponding  to  the  next  or  other  larger  size  of 
the  standard  flanges. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and 
adopted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  tendered  to 
Mr.  Taylor  for  the  same. 

A  letter  of  regret  was  read  from  Mr. 
Leon  Van  Loo. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Governor 
Porter,  of  Indiana,  for  the  high  honor  be- 
stowed in  his  address  upon  the  art  of  pho- 
tography. 

A  telegram  wishing  success  to  the  con- 
vention was  read  from  Mr.  Henrj'  T.  An- 
thony. 

The  President  announced  the  committee 
to  nominate  officers  and  to  fix  the  locality 
for  the  next  meeting  as  follows :  Messrs. 
Hall,  of  Illinois  ;  Curtiss,  of  Wisconsin ; 
Bingham,  of  Tenn. ;  Sanders,  of  New  York; 
Landy,  of  Ohio;  and  Peters,  of  Indiana. 

Some  discussion  now  followed  as  to  when 
the  election  should  take  place,  a  proposition 
being  made  to  have  it  follow  immediately 
the  report  of  the  committee.  This  being 
announced  as  unconstitutional,  and  a  pro- 
posal following  to  amend  the  constitution 
so  as  to  allow  it,  a  committee  was  finally 
appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Clark, 
Schleier,  and  Eeed,  to  suggest  proper  revis- 
ion of  the  constitution  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting. 

The  President. — You  will  please  now 
give  me  your  attention  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is,  indeed,  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  in  looking  over  this  vast  as- 
sembly of  photographers,  recognizing  many  old 
familiar  faces  and  hundreds  of  new  members 
that  were  here  to-day ;  it  gives  the  assurance 
that  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America 
still  lives,  and  that  you  have  come  here  to-day, 
not  from  one  section,  not  from  one  State,  but 
from  the  great  "West,  the  South,  the  East,  the 
North,  of  our  great  American  continent.  Gen- 
tlemen, in  the  name  of  the  Photographers'  As- 
sociation of  America,  I  welcome  you  to  this  our 
third  annual  convention,  where,  by  your  pres- 
ence, you   have  made  this   the  largest   photo- 
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graphic  gathering  that  has  ever  assembled  to- 
gether, and  we,  as  photographers,  can  feel  proud 
that  our  Association  stands  to-day  pre-eminent 
over  every  other  photographic  association. 

We  have  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  mutu- 
ally improving  ourselves,  and  of  being  taught 
and  teaching  others  in  return,  and  also  to  study 
the  productions  of  others  in  return  that  our  own 
may  improve.  Let  me  then  impress  upon  you 
one  thing  of  importance,  that  we  all  should  try 
to  do  our  utmost  to  make  this  our  annual  con- 
vention a  school  of  learning,  a  promoter  of  fra- 
ternal feeling.  This  is  what  we  are  so  much  in 
need  of.  Let  us  then  as  progressive  photog- 
raphers desiring  the  elevation  of  the  profession, 
in  this  Association  give  it  our  hearty  support 
and  the  encouragement  it  so  justly  deserves. 
Let  every  member  contribute  as  if  the  success 
of  the  Convention  depended  upon  himself;  then, 
through  our  combined  influence  and  assistance 
we  shall  make  the  meetings  of  this  Association 
productive  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  largest 
number. 

I  would  also  impress  upon  you,  that  you 
should  in  future  offer  encouragement  for  the 
protection  of  meritorious  pictures  sent  to  our 
annual  exhibition  and  enter  them  for  competi- 
tion. The  prizes  need  not  be  the  gold  and  silver 
medal,  but  a  diploma.  The  honor  of  receiving  a 
diploma  for  merit  in  portraiture  and  other  special 
advances  in  art  would  create  fair,  honest  competi- 
tion at  our  future  exhibitions,  and  we  should  thus 
obtain  larger  contributions  of  the  productions  of 
the  members.  More  and  more  during  the  year 
our  profession  at  large  has  suffered  from  the  so- 
called  "  Cheap  Johns."  Judging  Irom  the  tone 
of  many  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the 
photographic  press,  this  Association  is  respected 
and  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  that  it  should  work  on  the  basis  of 
bringing  about  a.  better  understanding  towards 
a  more  remunerative  scale  of  prices.  How  we 
shall  accomplish  this  result  I  fail  to  comprehend. 
I  shall,  therefore,  leave  it  for  others  to  explain 
to  you  the  modus  operandi,  trusting  that  you 
will  give  it  your  attention  and  not  act  rashly, 
else  the  effect  should  be  worse  than  the  cure.  I 
have  observed  that  the  disease  is  not  only  a  local, 
but  a  national  one,  somewhat  epidemic  in  its 
character  and  of  great  magnitude;  and  as  I 
heard  the  remark,  in  some  localities  "  they  have 
it  bad."  What  a  good  fortune  it  is  for  this  As- 
sociation that  our  third  annual  meeting  should 
be  here  in  Indianapolis  where  we  find  no  Cheap 
Johnism  ;  here  we  have  no  great  demonstration 
of  cheap  cabinets  at  one  dollar  a  dozen.  It  is 
gratifying  to  report  so  large  an  increase  during 


the  year.  Photographers  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  advantages  conferred  by  this  Association, 
and  although  some  of  our  representative  men 
still  stand  aloof,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
they,  too,  will  flock  to  our  standard.  We  do  not 
overlook  the  assistance  received  from  the  dealers 
and  manufacturers  in  filling  our  empty  treasury, 
nor  from  the  2}hotographic  press  who,  through 
their  columns,  aided  in  the  grand  success  of  this 
convention  and  the  advancement  of  our  art.  I 
to  them  offer  the  thanks  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America,  coupled  with  the  hope 
that  the  fraternal  spirit  continued  will  result  in 
our  mutual  benefit. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  some  communica- 
tions here  which  had  probably  better  be 
left  over  until  to-morrow  morning.  A 
motion  is  in  order  for  adjournment.  This 
evening  there  will  be  at  eight  o'clock  a 
sociable  promenade  and  concert  in  the  hall 
across  the  street,  to  which  all  the  members 
and  their  friends  are  cordially  invited. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  Wednesday 
morning  at  ten  o'clock  a.m. 

Second  day.     Wednesday,  August 
9th,  1882,  10  a.  m. 

Convention  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  roll  was 
again  dispensed  with. 

A  motion  was  made,  in  accordance  with 
the  President's  request,  that  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  be  dispensed  with,  and  it  was 
agreed  to. 

The  President. — The  reports  of  com- 
mittees will  now  be  received. 

Mr.  Schleier. — I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
I  wish  to  get  the  minutes  of  our  proceed- 
ings read. 

The  President. — I  desire  to  say  that 
the  motion  has  been  carried,  that  the  mat- 
ter be  dispensed  with.  It  will  only  take  up 
a  great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  Schleier. — I  would  like  to  have 
them  read. 

The  President. — We  have  not  got 
them. 

Mr.  Schleier. — Not  got  them  ? 

The  President. — Not  in  proper  shape. 

Mr.  Schleier. — For  this  reason  I  rise. 
I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  the  pro- 
ceedings down. in  writing  ? 
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The  President. — I  believe  the  press — - 
the  photographic  press  will  have  them. 

Mr.  Schleier. — The  photographic  press? 
Have  we  not  got  a  secretary,  Mr.  President, 
who  is  bound  to  control  these  things  ? 

The  President. — I  think  that  it  would 
be  too  much  arduous  labor  for  any  one  sec- 
retary to  undertake  that  work. 

Mr.  Schleier.— Do  I  understand,  Mr. 
President,  that  you  will  admit  such  gross 
error  as  to  allow  an  assembly  like  this  to 
depend  upon  simply  the  press  for  our  pro- 
ceedings— for  our  record  hereafter  ? 

The  President. — For  the  information 
of  yourself,  Mr.  Schleier,  and  the  assembly, 
I  will  state  that  the  Association  last  year 
paid  $100  in  New  York  for  the  reporting, 
which  was  not  complete,  and  as  the  2^ress 
reported  last  year's  meeting  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  present  officers,  it  was 
voted  that  we  give  them  a  chance  to 
do  the  same  thing  again.  I  suppose  that 
they  will  attend  to  it,  as  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  their  readers. 

Mr.  Schleier. — To  my  understanding 
the  minutes  of  any  meeting  are  sacred  to 
the  Association.  It  is  absolutely  necessarj^ 
that  we  have  a  record  that  we  can  fall  back 
upon.  Here  we  have  the  different  repre- 
sentatives of  several  papers,  etc.,  and  they 
will  give  different  records  of  our  proceed- 
ings, and  what  have  we  got  to  fall  back 
upon  in  case  there  are  errors  on  one  side  or 
the  other  ?  Why,  my  dear  sir,  in  an  Asso- 
ciation like  this,  we  want  a  record  kept  in 
a  proper  parliamentary  way,  and  unless  we 
have  that  we  certainly  will  not  succeed  in 
our  undertaking.  Now,  sir,  I  would  move 
that  we  at  once  employ  some  one  who  will 
take  down  the  minutes  correctly,  and  then 
let  it  be  the  property  of  our  Association  and 
for  the  journals,  with  the  papers.  The 
more  we  can  broad-cast  our  record  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  us. 

A  Member. — I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
The  President  has  called  for  the  reading  of 
the  reports  of  the  committees,  and  I  believe 
that  there  ai'e  committees  that  have  not  re- 
ported, so  this  debate  is  not  in  order. 

The  President. — That  is  right. 

Mr.  Schleier.  —  I  am  speaking  on  a 
point  of  order. 

The  President. — The  sientleman  is  out 


of  order.     The  committees  will  now  make 
their  reports. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Clark. — I  have  the  following 
report  to  read : 
To  the  President  and  Members 

of  the  P.  A.  of  A. 

We,  your  Committe  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  proposed  changes  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, recommend  the  following  : 

That  Article  2,  Section  2,  read  "  Treas- 
urer," instead  of  "  Secretary  of." 

Also,  Article  2,  Section  4,  to  read  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Every  member  shall  pay  his  dues 
in  advance  annually,  January  1st,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer." 

Article   3,  Section   6  of  the  By-laws,  to 
read   as   follows  :     "  The   officers   shall   be 
elected  at  the   morning  session    preceding 
the  last  day  of  the  annual  convention." 
E.  E.  Clark, 
T.  M.  Schleier, 
J.  H.  Eeed, 

Committee. 
Indianapolis,  August  8,  1882. 

Mr.  Klauber. — I  move  that  the  report 
of  the  committee  be  adopted.    Agreed  to. 

Mr.  a.  Hall,  of  Chicago. — Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  Gentlemen  :  Your  Committee 
on  Location  and  Nomination  have  attended 
to  their  duties,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  :  that  the  next  Convention  meet 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August,  1883,  at 
Milwaukee. 

The  following  names  we  propose  as  can- 
didates for  officers  : 

Por  President,  Joshua  Smith,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Smith. — I  would  rather  it  would 
have  been  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Hall.  —  For  Vice-President,  one 
from  each  State,  (list  read.) 

For  Secretary^  W.  H.  Sherman,  of  Mil- 
waukee ;  for  Treasurer,  Joseph  H.  Keed, 
of  Clinton,  Iowa  ;  Executive  Committee,  J. 
F.j  Kyder,  of  Cleveland,  and  A.  E.  Dura- 
ble, of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Com.7nittee  on 
Progress  of  Photography,  E.  L.  Wilson,  J. 
H.  Fitzgibbon,  J.  Traill  Taylor,  and  T.  C. 
Poach.  All  of  which  your  Committee  re- 
spectfully submit. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted  and 
the  Committee  discharged. 

Mr.  Durable  declined  to  serve. 

Mr.  Klauber. — Mr.  President,  you  have 
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changed  the  law  that  the  election  shall  be 
on  the  day  before  the  adjournment.  We 
shall  adjourn  to-morrow,  and  we  will  have 
to  elect  our  officers  to-day. 

The  President. — The  day  of  adjourn- 
ment is  on  the  11th,  and  the  election  will 
take  place  to-morrow  forenoon  at  ten 
o'clock.  "We  have  here  a  communication 
from  the  Committee  on  International  Asso- 
ciations ;  what  is  your  pleasure,  shall  it  be 
read  ? 

The  communication  was  dated  New  York, 
August  4,  1882,  and  was  from  Mr.  D.  N. 
Carvalho,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
who,  after  stating  what  he,  as  a  minority  of 
the  committee,  had  done  in  the  matter, 
asked  that  the  Committee  be  continued 
with  two  more  members  added;  inasmuch, 
as  in  his  opinion  "  the  time  and  opportunity 
had  not  arrived  for  the  formation  of  an  In- 
ternational Society  of  Photographers,"  and 
therefore  asked  that  his  report  be  accepted  as 
one  of  "progress."* 

Mr.  Klatjber. — I  move  that  the  com- 
munication be  received  and  filed. 

It  was  agreed  to. 

The  President.  —  I  have  here  a  com- 
munication from   the   Indianapolis  Target 
Shooting  Association,  as  follows  : 
Photographers^  Association  of  America. 

Greeting  :  Your  esteemed  Association  is 
hereby  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  range 
and  park  of  the  above  shooting  club  at  any 
day  and  time  to  be  decided  upon  by  your- 
selves. Priday  afternoon,  2  o'clock,  would 
be  a  suitable  time  for  all,  and  if  you  would 
accept  this  invitation  you  would  agreeably 
oblige  our  club  by  letting  us  know,  that  the 
necessary  arrangements  can  be  made. 
Hoping  this  will  meet  with  a  kind  accep- 
tation, I  remain,  yours. 

Earnest  Kits,  Secretary. 

The  President.  —  I  will  give  a  little 
more  information  on  this  subject.  The 
park  of  this  Association,  I  believe,  is  a  very 
beautiful  place ;  it  is  situated  within  two 

•••"  The  bulk  of  Mr.  Carvalho's  report  is  omitted, 
for  the  reason  that  the  whole  work  of  the  Cotn- 
mittee  was  premature  and  unnecessary,  as  will 
be  seen  further  on  in  the  proceedings,  when  it 
was  taken  up  and  another  measure  started  in  its 
place.— Ed.  P.  P. 


miles  of  the  city  ;  it  has  railroad  communi- 
cation, and  the  committee,  if  the  Associa- 
tion will  accept  its  kind  invitation,  will, 
without  doubt,  place  a  full  train  at  the  ser- 
vice of  this  Association  to  carry  them  out 
there  and  return.  They  have  out  there 
archery,  boating,  and  shooting,  bowling 
alleys,  dancing  floors,  and  everything  you 
can  wish.  You  can  have  a  very  nice  time, 
and  have  the  photograph  taken  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, if  the  Association  so  desire.  The 
members  of  this  Target  Association  are  of 
the  highest  and  most  esteemed  citizens  of 
this  city.  Mayor  Boggs  is  one  of  the  Di- 
rectors. 

On   motion,  the  invitation  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Klauber. — I  would  like  to  amend 
that  by  saying  to-morrow  afternoon.  Many 
of  the  members  want  to  leave  before  Fri- 
day, who  would  like  to  go.  If  it  suits  the 
Association,  I  would  move  to  take  that  trip 
to-morrow  afternoon  at  2  o'clock. 

The  President. — Before  that  motion  is 
put,  I  wish  to  state  that  there  is  too  much 
labor  before  this  Association  to  attend  to 
anything  of  the  kind  to-morrow.  We  want 
to  give  you,  gentlemen,  more  photography, 
and  I  believe  we  can  get  through  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Association  by  Friday  noon. 
We  can  have  a  chance  to  get  our  dinner,  and 
have  a  nice,  sociable  gathering  in  the  after- 
noon, and  bid  all  good-bye. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation,  it  was  agreed  to. 

The  President. — I  will  appoint  as  a 
committee  to  communicate  the  acceptance 
of  this  invitation,  Mr.  Douglass  and  Mr. 
Fowler,  of  Indianapolis.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary that  the  gentlemen  be  informed  at  as 
early  a  time  as  possible. 

The  President. — I  instituted  yesterday 
afternoon  in  yonder  hall  a  question-box,  in- 
tended to  bring  matters  of  interest  before 
this  Association ;  I  found  amongst  the 
questions  a  few  which  were  of  no  advantage 
whatever  to  the  Association.  We  want 
only  questions  on  technical  points  in  pho- 
tography. We  don't  want  points  about 
going  to  a  ball,  or  about  going  to  meeting, 
or  who  is  the  best  looking  lady  in  the  house. 
Amongst  the  proper  questions,  I  find  a  gen- 
tleman desires  to  be  informed  if  the  black 
japanned  trays  as  sold  by  most  stock-dealers 
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for  diy-plate  use  are  to  be  recommended  ? 
Will  they  stand  hypo,  ferrous  oxalate  de- 
veloper, or  bromide  solutions,-  even  if  the 
japan  is  worn  oflF  in  some  places  disclosing 
rust}'  marks  ?  When  in  this  condition 
ought  they  to  be  thrown  away  and  replaced 
by  others  ? 

Now  if  any  member  present  will  give  us 
some  information,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  it.  I  think  the  question  is  a  mighty 
good  one. 

Mr.  Klauber. — Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  am  about  as  old  a  dry- plate  worker  as 
there  is  in  the  house.  I  have  tried  this  kind 
of  dish,  and  I  think  that  they  are  perfectly 
worthless  for  the  uses  named.  They  will  do 
for  about  two  weeks,  and  anybody  who  uses 
them  after  that  is  going  to  get  into  the  mud. 
I  would  just  as  soon  think  of  putting  a 
silver  bath  into  an  iron  dish  that  has  not 
been  coated  with  anything,  as  to  use  japan 
dishes  for  either  fixing  or  developing  pur- 
poses. Kubber  or  poi-celain  is  best.  The 
japan  comes  off  and  then  your  plates  are 
gone.  I  have  tried  glass-ware,  and  glass  will 
do  very  well.  I  have  tried  those  japanned 
dishes.  I  used  to  coat  them  with  asphal- 
tum,  and  I  have  used  shellac  ;  I  have  used 
every  thing  imaginable,  and  at  last  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  better  give 
them  a  good  scrubbing,  and  then  throw 
them  away. 

Mr.  Cramer. — I,  for  one,  am  very  glad 
that  this  point  has  come  up  before  us.  I 
think  that  these  trays  do  more  harm  than 
many  would  expect,  and  that  they  are  the 
cause  of  many  failures  which  you  lay  to 
some  thing  else.  We  have  in  use  new 
"  tricks."  I  make  this  remark  in  order  to 
caution  every  body  against  the  use  of  tin 
trays  for  the  developer,  or  the  hypo  or 
bath  solutions.  Be  on  your  guard  against 
painted,  tinned,  or  japanned  trays,  or  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  They  will  cause  you 
trouble.  We  have  had  complaints  from 
parties  saying  that  the  large  plates  were 
covered  with  a  kind  of  sandy  appearance 
on  the  end  of  the  plate,  resembling  pin- 
holes, and  we  have  found  that  the  tin  tray 
was  the  cause.  We  have  found  opaque  spots 
on  the  plates,  and  we  have  found  that  the 
rust  of  the  iron  was  the  cause  of  them.  In 
this  case  it  was  not  the  japanned   tray,  it 


was  what  is  called  enamelled  or  gray  ware. 
Even  this  is  not  fit  to  be  used  for  the  hypo 
or  anything  else,  which  causes  rust. 

Mr.  Potter. — I  have  used  these  pans. 
I  have  got  one  pan  that  I  have  used  since 
I  commenced  using  pans  for  dry  plates.  It 
is  5  X  8  inches.  I  have  a  couple  of  others 
that  I  use  sometimes  when  I  have  two 
plates  to  develop  very  slowly,  to  get  the 
proper  intensitj'.  When  I  am  rushing 
business  I  have  four  or  five  plates  develop- 
ing all  at  once.  I  used  the  first  pan,  and  it 
has  got  rusted  all  around  the  edges  and  on 
the  bottom  ;  I  used  that  with  the  others. 
It  is  my  practice  as  soon  as  I  am  through 
developing  plates  to  pour  the  developer 
back  into  the  holder.  I  always  wash  the 
pan  out,  and  so  I  go  on  using  my  pan. 
Then  when  I  go  to  develop  a  plate  I  turn 
on  the  water  and  rinse  it  out,  and  then 
pour  in  the  developer.  Of  course,  if  there 
is  any  of  the  iron  exposed  there,  rusty  iron 
or  iron  that  is  loose,  and  it  gets  into  the 
developer,  it  is  likely  to  affect  the  plate, 
settle  down  and  stop  developing,  if  nothing 
more.  We  have  little  scales  sometimes 
form,  but  you  wash  them  off  when  you 
rinse  out  your  pan,  and  in  this  way  you  get 
rid  of  them.  You  can  wash  them  all  off 
when  you  clean  up,  keeping  your  chemicals 
in  the  holder.  The  scales  will  not  do  any 
harm  if  you  keep  them  out  of  the  solutions. 
I  am  going  to  use  the  pan  as  long  as  it  does 
not  rust  clear  through. 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  rise  to  recommend  a 
thing  published  several  times  in  the  Mosaics 
as  well  as  in  the  journals;  that  is,  making 
the  tray  of  ordinarj^  wood  and  covering 
with  resin  or  beeswax.  I  made  several, 
and  like  them.  I  do  not  think  the  tin  trays 
are  very  serviceable. 

Mr.  Dumble. — On  my  way  to  Indian- 
apolis I  saw  the  nicest  developing  dish ; 
some  of  you  gentlemen  may  have  seen  it. 
Only  the  bottom  was  of  glass,  and  at  the 
lower  end  there  was  a  strip  of  glass  about 
two  inches  wide,  extending  along  the 
bottom,  so  that  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
velopment all  you  had  to  do  was  to  hold  it 
up  so  you  could  look  through  the  negative. 
This  strip  of  glass  held  the  developer.  It 
was  the  nicest  thing  I  ever  saw.     A  little 
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wooden  dish  with  strips  of  glass  on  the 
bottom,  and  there  is  your  developing  dish. 

The  President. — I  believe  we  have 
heard  enough  about  this.  The  next  ques- 
tion is  by  a  member  who  wants  to  know 
why  it  is  that  when  using  a  Darlot  view 
lens  on  a  light  cloudy  day,  and  under  a 
sky-light,  there  will  be  a  round  reflection 
on  the  ground-glass  in  the  centre,  and  at 
other  times  it  will  work  clear  ?  Any  gen- 
tleman that  can  give  any  information  on 
that  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor. — Mr.  President, 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  dispute  the^alleged 
fact.  If  the  lens  be  properly  mounted,  and 
the  mounts  blackened  sufficiently,  that  there 
be  no  reflections  from  the  region  of  the  lens 
in  the  same,  I  think  there  will  be  no  reflec- 
tion at  all  of  the  kind  referred  to.  On  one 
occasion  there  was  a  complaint  made  of  the 
same  thing  in  a  lens  made  by  Eoss.  I  be- 
lieve the  lens  was  sent  back  to  the  maker 
with  the  complaint,  and  after  being  in  use 
for  a  certain  time  -it  was  returned  with  the 
same  complaint.  I  examined  it  and  found  it 
arose  from  the  wiping  by  means  of  white 
leather  ;  the  wiping  of  the  lens  had  insen- 
sibly polished  the  black  varnish  surround- 
ing it  and  a  ring  by  which  it  was  secured 
to  the  same,  that  gave  rise  to  a  specious 
reflection  impinging  upon  the  centre  of  the 
lens,  which  caused  the  spot  alluded  to.  The 
way  it  was  got  rid  of  was  by  reconstructing 
the  mount  so  there  would  be  no  projecting 
work  between  the  lens  and  the  ground-glass. 
I  think  that  would  be  likely  to  be  the  case 
in  the  lens  refered  to. 

The  President. — The  next  question  is, 
' '  Is  bichloride  of  mercury  a  safe  intensifier  ? 
Is  there  anything  better  ?  Why  cannot  ace- 
tate of  lead  be  used  to  free  the  plate  from 
hypo  as  well  as  from  prints  ?"  Is  there  any 
member  present  who  can  give  any  infor- 
mation on  these  two  questions.  To  the  first 
question  I  would  say  "No?" 

Mr.  Cross. — I  have  used  it  with  dry 
plates,  and  I  have  used  it  with  wet  plates, 
and  I  find  the  bichloride  of  mercury 
very  troublesome  in  its  use,  especially  in 
relation  to  washing.  The  plate  must  be 
freed  from  hypo,  and  well  washed  from  the 
bichloride,  which  takes  at  least  two  min- 
utes, under  a  running  stream  of  water.     If 


that  is  well  done,  there  is  no  question  but  it 
will  blacken  under  the  application  of 
ammonia.  Under  these  circumstances, I  have 
not  seen  the  slightest  change.  The  washing 
has  been  the  only  fault,  or  '  the  want  of 
thorough  washing  has  been  the  only  fault 
I  have  discovered  in  its  use. 

Mr.  Klauber. — I  have  some  negatives 
that  were  strengthened  with  bichloride  of 
mercury.  I  believe  that  I  looked  at  them 
only  about  a  week  ago.  I  have  not  seen  in 
any  of  these  dry  plates  any  change  since 
the  subsequent  printing  of  the  plates.  I 
have  seen  some  turn  yellow,  but  as  far  as 
the  printing  was  concerned  I  could  not  see 
any  difference.  I  believe  all  photographers 
using  the  dry  plate  don't  wash  them  enough. 
Wet  plates  are  washed  easier  than  dry 
plates.  I  used  to  wash  my  wet  plates  from 
five  to  ten  minutes.  After  intensifying  I 
wash  them  again  for  ten  minutes  in  run- 
ning water,  and  I  believe  if  this  is  done 
you  will  find  no  trouble  whatsoever  through 
any  change. 

A  Member. — I  would  like  to  ask  the 
different  members  of  this  Association  if 
any  member  can  give  information  as  to  the 
best  way,  or  any  way,  of  removing  the 
yellow  discoloration  which  takes  place  on 
the  application  of  the  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, or  to  free  any  negative  not  properly 
freed  from  the  hypo.  That  I  believe  is  a 
bug-bear.  Many  negatives  are  spoiled  by 
the  application  before  perfectly  washing. 
It  is  a  yellow  stain,  which  I  think  most  of 
the  fraternity  have  seen,  and  it  is  quite 
ineradicable.  I  have  tried  every  thing  I 
can  think  of,  and  have  never  succeeded  in 
removing  it.  If  any  member  can  inform 
me  how  I  can  do  so,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  great 
favor. 

Mr.  Sherman,  being  called  for,  said,  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  way  of  remedying  it. 

The  President. — I  believe  in  former 
years  he  used  a  hypo  distinguisher.  Prob- 
aby  you  can  give  us  some  ideas,  Mr.  Sher- 
man. 

Mr.  Sherman. — I  used  a  mercurial  com- 
pound for  the  fixing  bath  and  for  a  toning 
bath,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  that  has  any 
relation  to  this.  I  know  of  no  way  of  re- 
moving the  yellow  stain  referred  to. 

A  Member. — I   had  a  little  experience 
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yesterday.  I  had  this  yellow  color  to  come 
on  my  plate  after  I  had  developed  it.  I 
fixed  it  with  cyanide,  so  it  became  very  yel- 
low. I  took  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  dipped  it  down  in  the  bath,  and 
it  took  that  off  just  as  clear  as  any  wet  plate 
or  dry  plate  you  ever  saw.  That  is  the  only 
one  I  have  tried  in  that  way.  It  did  ex- 
ceedingly well  that  time.  The  solution  of 
cyanide  was  very  weak. 

Mr.  Klauber. — Cyanide  will  sometimes 
remove  the  yellow  spots  when  the  film  is 
entirely  yellow  ;  sometimes  you  cannot  re- 
move it  with  cyanide.  I  will  give  the  gen- 
tleman the  best  thing  to  remove  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  over-timed  dry  plate  ;  this 
will  hold  good  under  all  circumstances; 
that  is,  to  take  a  pin  and  run  it  across  the 
face  of  it. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Speaking  about  yellow 
stains  on  a  dry  negative,  I  had  some  time 
ago  some  little  experience  with  it ;  have 
stumbled  on  a  remedy  for  it,  and  I  will  give 
it  to  you.  I  find  with  a  plate  that  has  be- 
come yellow  from  the  over-intensifying,  by 
the  use  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  and 
iodide  of  potassium,  that  it  can  be  removed 
by  washing  the  plate  well  under  the  tap  and 
flowing  over  it  a  solution  of  ammonia  and 
water.  One  ounce  of  ammonia  to  twenty 
ounces  of  water.  Rinse  that  well  under 
the  tap  and  then  immerse  the  plate  in  the 
hypo.  By  this  rinsing  you  will  find  the 
yellow  stain  has  gone. 

Mr.  Cross. — I  have  met  with  these  stains 
several  times.  I  have  used  the  hydrosul- 
phate  of  ammonium  to  cure  them. 

The  President. — Now  then  we  have 
another  question,  and  one  which  has  been 
much  discussed.  Why  cannot  acetate  of 
lead  be  used  to  free  the  plate  from  hypo  as 
well  as  from  prints?  Is  there  any  gentle- 
man present  who  has  had  any  experience  in 
that  direction  ?  None  ?  Then  we  will  pass 
to  the  next  question. 

What  is  the  best  glass  for  a  sky-light; 
ground  or  plain  ?  That  is  a  stunner  (laugh- 
ter) ;  I  guess  we  had  better  make  that  a  mo- 
tion and  see  whether  the  ayes  or  noes  have 
it.  Is  there  any  gentleman  present  who  can 
give  any  information  on  this?  What  is 
the  best  thing  to  do  with  a  leaky  sky-light? 
(Great  laughter.) 


Mr.  Fitzgibbon.  —  I  have  been  there, 
and  I  say  stop  the  leak. 

A  Member. — I  have  been  there  for  the 
last  thirty-five  years,  more  or  less,  and  I 
find  the  best  way  is  to  lap  your  glass  not 
over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  (an  eighth  of  an 
inch  will  be  fully  as  good),  putty  it  in  tight 
and  you  will  never  have  any  more  trouble. 

Mr.  Cooper. — I  have  worked  under  a 
sky-light  that  has  an  angle  of  forty  degrees, 
which  has  a  lap  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch. 
It  leaks  every  time  there  is  a  rain  storm.' 
It  does  not  leak  through  the  laps.  It  comes 
down  along  the  sash.  You  can  trace  it 
from  the  sash  up  and  down  by  the  water- 
mark. 

The  President. — Put  a  tin  gutter  un- 
der it. 

Mr.  Cooper. — I  have  worked  under  my 
sky-light  twelve  years,  and  never  used 
putty  at  all.  Instead  of  using  putty  I  used 
a  wood  rabbeted  deep  enough  to  do  the  work, 
and  screwed  a  wooden  cap  down  on  to  it. 

Mr.  Cooper. — I  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  sky-lights,  and  have  found  every 
one  of  them  would  leak ;  I  adopted  a  plan 
of  making  a  little  trough  of  tin  running 
down  each  bar  and  connecting  it  with  an- 
other one  running  out  through  a  hole 
bored  through  to  the  outside.  If  this  method 
is  adopted,  your  sky-light  will  never  leak. 
The  cost  of  it  is  about  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents. 

Mr.  Potter. — I  have  a  sky-light  opposite 
the  hotel  which  never  leaks,  and  if  any  one 
wants  to  come  up  and  see  how  it  is  made  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  them  do  so.  You  can 
all  try  it.  I  had  an  awning  bracket  fall  on 
the  sky-light  breaking  out  three  of  the  glass, 
and  I  went  and  got  a  glazier  to  put  those 
three  glass  right  in.  Once  before  there  was 
a  section  which  came  down  and  broke  out  a 
lot  of  glass.  I  had  them  put  in,  and  it  has 
never  leaked  except  when  we  have  puttied 
in  a  very  small  light.  I  suppose  the  angle 
is  fifty  degrees ;  it  is  very  steep,  and  the 
water  goes  off  rapidly  ;  that  helps  it. 

A  Member. — I  have  put  in  a  new  sky- 
light 12  by  16 ;  the  angle  is  45  or  50  degrees  ; 
made  tight  with  putty ;  the  lap  is  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  ;  it  never  leaks. 

Mr.  Potts. — I  have  a  sky-light  and  it  has 
always  leaked  and  always  will,  and  I  have 
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come  to  the  conclusion  of  putting  in  a  new 
sky-light,  which  I  may  do,  when  I  propose 
to  have  a  gutter  made  in  the  sash,  in  the 
wood  before  it  is  put  in  ;  putting  it  in  this 
shape  (indicating),  have  a  little  gutter  there, 
that  catches  the  water  on  both  sides.  When 
you  get  a  sky-light  that  once  leaks,  you  may 
make  up  your  mind  it  always  will  leak.  I 
have  had  three  to  take  care  of. 

A  Member. — I  have  a  skylight  twelve 
feet  square,  which  has  never  leaked  from  the 
hour  it  was  put  in  ;  the  lap  is  from  one-half 
to  five-eighths  of  an  inch. 

The  Presidekt. — We  have  a  communi- 
cation here,  in  the  shape  of  a  motion,  from 
Mr.  Carvalho;  what  shall  be  done  with  it? 

Mr.Klatjber. — Eead  the  communication. 

The  communication  was  then  read,  as  fol- 
lows : 

New  York,  August  i,  1882. 
To  the  P)-esident  and  Members 

of  the  P.  A.  of  A. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  oflFers  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  for  your 
consideration  : 

Whereas,  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  placed  a  high  duty  on  importa- 
tions into  this  country  of  lenses,  albumen, 
paper,  and  other  necessary  articles  used  in 
our  art;  and. 

Whereas,  If  this  duty  could  be  removed, 
or  at  least  be  reduced,  the  photographer 
would  at  once  derive  pecuniary  benefit  by 
saving  to  himself  the  large  moneys  he  now 
pays  for  articles  manufactured  abroad,  in  not 
having  to  pay  duties;  and, 

Whereas,  A  Committee,  appointed  un- 
der act  of  Congress  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  is  now  holding  sessions  at 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  all  tariff"  matters,  and  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  willing  to  hear  argu- 
ment tending  towards  a  reduction  of  all  at 
present  dutiable  goods;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  ten  be 
appointed,  to  appear  before  said  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  removal  of  the 
duties  on  photographic  goods,  or  a  reduction 
of  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  have  power 
to  appoint  said  committee. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

D.  2^.  Carvalho. 


Mr.  Klatjber. — I  move  that  the  resolu- 
tions be  adopted. 

Agreed  to. 

The  President.  —  I  believe  the  next 
thing  on  the  programme  will  be  the  reading 
of  papers.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Isaacs,  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  is  ready.  If  he  is,  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  hear  him.  Mr.  Isaacs  is  one 
of  our  rising  young  photographers,  and  will 
now  address  you. 

Mr.  Isaacs,  after  some  preliminaries, 
said :  Our  honored  President  has  said,  "  put 
your  shoulder  to  the  Association  wheel."  I 
think  we  should  obey  this  injunction  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  and  consider  the  fact, 
that  on  the  work  and  eflTorts  of  the  members, 
as  well  as  officers,  of  this  Association,  de- 
pend its  success,  growth,  and  usefulness. 
I  consider  this  a  duty  we  owe  as  members 
receiving  the  instructions  and  benefits  it 
aff'ords.  Remember,  too,  that  while  we  are 
putting  one  shoulder  to  this  Association 
wheel,  we  are  putting  two  shoulders  to  our 
own  wheel.  At  the  Exhibition  Hall,  all 
who  possibly  can  should  be  represented. 
To  be  sure,  we  can  not  all  occupy  the  top 
round  of  the  ladder,  hut  ive  can  bend  our 
ambition  and  energy  in  that  direction.  And 
by  comparing  our  work  with  that  of  those 
above  us,  we  can  see  whei'e  we  are,  and 
what  we  have  to  achieve  to  gain  a  position 
among  those  who  are  as  yet  our  superiors 
in  skill  and  workmanship ;  and  it  will  kin- 
dle a  stronger  desire  to  improve  and  excel. 

Many  of  us  can  not  consistently  claim 
that  our  work  approaches  perfection,  or 
possesses  any  great  amount  of  merit;  never- 
theless, I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  for 
us  to  apologize  or  feel  ashamed  of  our  speci- 
mens, for,  although  they  do  not  rank  with 
the  best,  they  are  or  should  be  representa- 
tives of  our  best  eff"orts,  products  of  the 
most  eflficient  means  and  facilities  at  our 
command,  and  we  would  respectfully  ask 
that  the  merits,  as  well  as  faults,  of  our 
work  be  considered  when  subjected  to  your 
scrutinizing  gaze.  Friendly,  honest  criti- 
cism and  advice  should  be  gratefully  ac- 
cepted and  appreciated,  and  should  always 
find  a  willing  ear. 

A  year  ago  we  met  in  New  York,  didn't 
we?  The  bromo-gelatine  emulsion  pro- 
cess  was   the  main  attraction.     Very  few, 
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comparatively,  attending  that  Convention 
(your  humble  servant  included)  had  given 
the  dry  plate  any  attention,  and  I  dare  say 
that  not  one  of  those  present  has  failed  since 
then  to  seek  and  obtain  an  introduction  to 
the  stranger.  And  if  there  are  any  here 
who  have  not  yet  availed  themselves  of  the 
services  of  this  powerful  helper,  they  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  do  so  at  once 
on  returning  home.  Make  up  your  mind 
to  master  it.  Ton  will  find  it  much  easier 
now  than  a  year  ago.  The  plates  are  more 
perfect,  their  working  simplified,  and  more 
certain  of  good  results.  If  you  try  them, 
you  will  find  that  it  will  pay  you  well. 

Impressed  with  the  great  advantage 
these  plates  possessed  when  successfully 
worked,  I  went  home  from  New  York  and 
determined  to  take  Mr.  Gelatine  by  the 
horns,  train  him,  or  coax  him  into  such  a 
state  of  docility  that  I  could  approach  him 
with  confidence  when  in  need  of  his  ser- 
vice. I  found  this  a  job  not  very  easily 
accomplished.  I  tackled  about  all  the 
breeds  in  Christendom  with  little  difference. 
My  hopes  and  aspirations  were  time  and 
again  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  it  was 
hard  work  to  get  enough  together  for 
a  quorum  with  which  to  go  to  work  again. 
Eealizing  the  value  of  victory  in  this  battle, 
I  determined  to  conquer,  which  I  finally 
did,  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  least. 
How  successful  or  complete  the  victory,  I 
leave  to  your  own  judgment  to  decide  after 
examining  samples  on  exhibition.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  my  experience  with  dry 
plates,  during  their  successful  use,  has  been 
pleasant,  comfortable,  and  profitable. 

On  the  manufacture  of  these  plates  I  have 
nothing  to  ofl'er,  never  having  had  time  nor 
inclination  to  even  attempt  to  make  them. 
And  it  is  my  candid  opinion  that  it  does 
not  pay  the  general  photographer  to  manu- 
facture them  for  his  own  use  only,  any  more, 
comparatively,  than  albumen  paper.  It 
seems  to  me  like  work  by  itself,  and  would 
take  up  time  and  attention  more  needed  in 
other  branches  of  the  business,  which  work 
cannot  be  bought  by  the  dozen.  The  men 
who  make  these  plates,  and  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  it,  ought  to  be  better  qualified  to 
produce  a  first-class  article  than  the  photog- 
rapher who  has  everything  else  to  attend 


to.  On  the  development  of  these  plates  de- 
pends, in  a  great  measure,  their  successful 
use.  There  are  many  dodges  and  variations 
acquired  only  by  experience,  which,  if  em- 
ployed and  applied  at  the  proper  time,  will 
often  result  in  a  good  negative,  which,  by 
the  regular  mode  of  development,  would 
have  proved  an  aggravating  failure.  This 
is  a  subject  hy  itself,  and  would  prove  too 
lengthy  for  consideration  in  this  paper. 
The  washing  of  the  dry  plate  after  fixing 
is  an  operation  which  has  been  considered 
of  too  little  importance.  To  succeed  in  per- 
forming a  difficult  feat  of,  say,  making  a 
group  of  children  or  a  valuable  negative 
that  cannot  be  replaced,  and  set  aside,  it 
is  not  the  pleasantest  kind  of  a  sensation  to 
find,  after  a  few  weeks,  that  it  is  dying  by 
inches,  or  that  it  has  "  shuffled  off  this  mor- 
tal coil  and  gone  to  that  undiscovered 
country,"  etc.,  or  to  the  other  place.  We 
generally  find  in  such  cases  that  the  gela- 
tine negative  is  suifering  from  an  attack  of 
that  malignant  disease  called  yellow  fever, 
the  germs  of  which  were  left  there  by  the 
operator  in  the  form  of  hypo — the  result  of 
insufficient  bathing  of  the  negative  after 
fixing.  I  think  the  best  way  of  avoiding 
this  malady  in  the  gelatine  negatives,  where 
the  water  supply  is  limited,  is  to  first  wash 
the  plate  well  after  fixing,  then  soak  it  in 
clear,  cool  water  at  least  two  hours,  then 
wash  it  again.  A  plate  thus  treated  can  be 
strengthened  without  any  trouble  whatever 
with  mercury  and  ammonia.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  using  the  collodion  and  bath,  or  the 
gelatine  dry  plate  exclusively,  I  will  say, 
in  the  light  of  my  experience,  and  I  say  it 
boldly,  that  I  am  at  present  most  decidedly 
and  emphatically  "on  thefence,"  and  I  get 
down  on  either  side  that  suits  the  time  and 
circumstances  the  best.  I  could  give  sev- 
eral reasons  for  my  position  in  this  respect, 
but  I  will  not  take  your  time.  Silver  print- 
ing a  few  years  ago  was  doomed  to  oblivion 
by  many  carbon  advocates  and  prophets. 
But  the  crack  of  doom  proved  to  be  sounded 
only  in  their  minds.  To-day  we  hear  the 
same  concerning  the  wet  process,  and  while 
a  good  many  are  now  working  the  dry 
plate  exclusively  very  many  who  once  did 
so  have  returned  partially  to  first  love. 
The  dry  plate,  as  it  is  used  to-day,  will,  in 
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my  estimation,  prove  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  To  turn  the  cold  shoulder 
to  and  utterly  abandon  an  old  and  faithful 
servant,  I  think,  will  in  most  cases  prove 
to  be  a  mistake,  and  to  cling  to  him  forever 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  new  friend  and  ser- 
vant who  comes  knocking  at  our  door  will- 
ing and  abundantly  able  to  help  us  out  in 
many  tight  places  where  the  old  one  would 
be  powerless,  is  unwise,  and  shows  a  lack 
of  progress  and  enterprise.  I  think  you 
will  find  it  best  to  unite  the  two  in  your 
service.  Assign  them  their  respective  places 
of  usefulness.  With  the  new  process  you 
can  do  some  things  impossible  to  accom- 
plish with  the  old.  The  old  process  is 
much  more  economical  and  serviceable 
in  many  respects  than  the  new.  Give 
them  both  your  utmost  care  and  atten- 
tion. Treat  them  well  and  right.  Keep 
your  rooms  clean  and  in  good  order. 
Ever  strive  to  improve  you  work,  and  above 
all  things  don't  lose  your  grip  on  prices.  It 
is  the  very  essence  of  foolishness  for  a  man 
who  does  good  work  to  butcher  his  prices, 
and  any  one  who  thinks  that  a  wholesale 
slaughter  of  prices  will  be  a  permanent 
benefit  to  him,  is  mistaken.  The  moment 
you  resolve  to  reduce  your  prices  below  a 
respectable  rate,  that  very  moment  marks 
your  downward  tendency  in  the  art  science 
of  photography,  and  you  are  branded  among 
the  cheap  Johns  and  tinkering  Jims.  You 
may  tell  me  that  you  are  doing  just  as  good 
work  as  at  former  prices,  but  I  contend  that 
such  a  thing  is  an  absolute  impossibility. 
How  can  a  man  exert  his  energy  and  take 
any  interest  in  a  business  that  he  knows 
don't  pay?  No;  by  resorting  to  this  sui- 
cidal policy  you  lose  interest  in  your  busi- 
ness ;  you  lose  the  spirit  of  investigation 
necessary  to  improve  and  excel ;  you  lose 
respectability,  honor,  energy,  ambition,  pa- 
tience, health,  happiness,  peace,  prosperity, 
conscience,  and  business.  Above  all  things, 
stick  to  your  prices.  Subscribe  for  and  read 
all  the  photographic  literature  you  can,  and 
when  you  find  anything  valuable  "stick  a 
pin  there."  Take  an  active  part  in  and 
attend  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America.  By  so  doing,  your  work  will  be 
pleasant,  your  peace  and  comfort  promoted, 
your  health  and  happiness  augmented,  your 


future  prospects  brighter,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  "it  will  put  money  in  thy  purse." 

A  Member. — I  offer  the  following  reso- 
lution, and  move  its  adoption. 

Resolved,  That  our  unanimous  heartfelt 
thanks  are  due  to  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Indianapolis  for  their  most  kind  and  hospi- 
table reception  of  the  Chairman  of  this 
Association  while  remaining  in  this  city, 
and  especially  to  his  Honor,  Governor  A.  G. 
Porter,  for  his  kind  address  of  welcome. 

I  would  also  move  that  the  Secretary  of  this 
Association  be  empowered  to  cast  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Association  for  Governor 
A.  G.  Porter  for  honorary  membership  in 
this  Association. 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  several, 
and  after  some  discussion  was  adopted. 

The  President. — I  have  pleasure  in  in- 
troducing Dr.  Garrison,  of  Chicago,  who 
will  address  you.  He  is  not  a  practical,  but 
an  amateur  photographer,  and  knows  as 
much  about  it  as  any  one  present. 

Dr.  Garrison  then  spoke  as  follows  :* 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  I  probably  have 
the  honor  of  being  the  only  amateur  present,  and 
am  probably  the  only  person  present  who  has 
practised  photography  for  three  or  four  years 
without  ever  making  a  cent  by  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  invested  several  hundred  dollars 
in  this  unprofitable  work.  Nevertheless  it  has 
given  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  that  is  all 
the  use  I  have  for  money,  to  buy  pleasure  ;  and 
I  think  that  I  have  procured  as  much  of  it  in  this 
way  as  in  any  other  direction  in  which  I  could 
have  turned  my  energies.  I  feel  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  you  here  from  these  signs  just 
before  me.  I  happened  to  be  born  in  this  old 
State  of  Indiana,  was  educated  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  began  to  practice  medicine  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  and  finally  drifted  to  Illinois,  where  I 
now  hold  forth.  These  signs  stand  before  me  in 
the  order  in  which  I  have  progressed,  going  on^ 
like  the  good  old  Methodist,  from  one  degree  of 
grace  to  another  ;  I  have  now  nearly  got  to  the 
state  of  perfection,  I  believe. 

A  voice — "  Chicago  !  " 

Mr.  Garrison. — Now,  I  hardly  know  what  it 
is  expected  that  I  shall  say.  Your  President  in- 
timated to  me,  last  evening,  that  the  subject  of 

*  Dr.  Garrison's  paper  was  kindly-  revised  by 
him  after  delivery,  by  our  request,  especially  for 
this  magazine. — Ed.  P.  P. 
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chemistry  is  one  not  very  generally  understood 
by  the  craft,  and  that  it  is  a  subject  of  which 
they  wish  to  know  more.  Now,  I  copsider  that 
a  very  difficult  subject,  although  a  very  profita- 
ble one.  I  may,  perhaps,  if  I  attempt  to  eluci- 
date anything  of  this  kind,  fall  into  the  common 
course  and  partially  fail,  as  do  most  scientific 
gentlemen,  because  of  abstruseness  and  abstrac- 
tion. They  pitch  their  notes  entirely  above  the 
capacity  of  their  audiences,  and  then  wonder 
that  their  utterances  are  so  little  appreciated. 

You  know  as  to  sound,  according  to  the  laws 
and  theories  of  acoustics,  it  is  believed  that  there 
are  many  sounds  that  we  cannot  hear.  It  is 
believed  that  insects  make  many  sounds  audible 
to  each  other,  but  inaudible  to  us.  T  know 
scientific  men  often  have  good  ideas,  but  when 
they  attempt  to  put  them  before  an  audience, 
they  present  them  invested  in  a  technical  nomen- 
clature above  the  comprehension  of  their  audi- 
ence. Now,  I  make  this  explanation  prepara- 
tory to  saying  some  things  in  very  common 
language. 

Perhaps  if  I  ask  a  question  or  two,  the  matter 
will  come  up  to  you  in  a  more  interesting  form. 
Many  of  you  wish  to  make  oxalate  of  potassium 
for  your  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  and  you  at 
once  ask  the  question,  how  much  oxalic  acid 
should  I  use  to  a  given  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
potassium  ?  Or,  if  you  have  a  certain  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid,  how  much  carbonate  of  potassium 
shall  be  used  ?  Now,  how  many  of  you  can  figure 
that  out?  Suppose  that  you  have  two  ounces  of 
oxalic  acid,  how  much  carbonate  of  potassium 
shall  you  purchase  or  weigh  out  to  neutralize 
that?  The  common  way  would  be  to  add  little 
by  little  until  you  have  got  enough,  but  you  are 
almost  sure  to  get  in  too  much,  and  then,  if  you 
have  no  reserve  of  oxalic  acid,  you  are  in  a  box. 
You  have  made  your  solution  alkaline,  and  can- 
not correct  it.  There  is  a  way  to  determine  these 
questions  chemically.  Let  me  put  an  example 
before  you.  You  are  going  to  make  dry  plates 
by  the  new  process,  and  you  have  a  certain 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Take  a  case  that 
occurred  in  my  own  practice.  I  was  going  to 
make  some  dry  plates  the  other  day,  and  weighed 
out  my  entire  stock  of  silver,  and  found  the 
amount  to  be  one  that  would  astonish  you  by  its 
smallness — only  464  grains  :  that  is  all  I  could 
scrape  up.  Now,  how  much  bromide  of  ammo- 
nium would  that  require?  This  was  not  a  quan- 
tity, 464  grains,  that  could  be  found  in  any 
formula,  but  I  was  able,  by  a  very  simple  calcu- 
lation which  I  think  I  can  explain  so  that  you 
can  make  it,  to  determine  how  much  bromide  of 
ammonium  to  use,  or  if  the  bromide  of  potassium 


was  preferred,  how  much  of  that  salt  would  be 
necessary. 

In  order  to  get  this  matter  before  you  properly, 
I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  old  and  hack- 
neyed question  of  atoms,  for  just  a  minute  or 
two.  We  know  that  all  matter  of  every  kind  is 
composed  of  atoms.  These  are  extremely  small 
bodies,  as  you  have  probably  heard  before.  How 
small  they  are  no  one  can  tell  you,  but  they  are, 
as  all  agree,  extremely  small.  Now,  they  have 
another  quality  which  I  want  you  to  bear  well  in 
mind.  Whether  these  atoms  are  of  the  same 
diameter  or  not  no  one  can  tell  you,  but  it  is  ab- 
solutely certain  that  they  are  not  of  the  same 
weight.  They  are  not  of  the  same  weight  any 
more  than  the  difi"erent  individuals  before  me 
are  of  the  same  weight.  You  all  have  your  spe- 
cial weights,  each  one  of  you.  That  weight  is 
somewhat  characteristic  of  you.  It  may  increase 
a  little,  as  it  has  in  my  case,  in  the  course  of 
time  from  a  good  conscience  and  plenty  of  food, 
and  a  little  beer  occasionally.  [Applause.] 
Your  weight  may  also  increase  or  diminish;  not 
so  with  the  atoms,  however.  They  always  retain 
the  same  weight.  Each  atom  has  its  special 
weight.  Now,  we  cannot  weigh  one  of  them 
because  we  cannot  even  see  them,  but  we  can 
take  masses  of  them  and  let  them  act  upon  other 
masses,  and  considering  them  in  that  way  find, 
after  many  trials,  how  they  compare  with  each 
other. 

Now,  for  instance,  we  find  the  hydrogen  atom 
has  the  least  weight  of  any.  We  do  not  know 
how  heavy  it  is.  It  is  the  lightest  of  all  at  all 
events,  and  we  therefore  take  that  as  a  starting- 
point  and  compare  all  the  rest  with  it,  and  we 
call  it  one.  Now,  you  say,  one  what  ?  Well,  one 
anything  you  please. 

If  you  have  enough  of  them  you  have  one 
grain;  if  you  have  enough  hydrogen  atoms  you 
will  have  one  pound,  or,  of  course,  you  can  have 
a  ton  of  them.  No  matter  what  the  actual  weight 
is,  you  may  consider  the  hydrogen  atom  alone, 
and  you  can  say  its  weight  is  one.  Now,  you 
compare  the  other  atoms  with  it,  and  you  will 
find  that  they  have  different  weights.  The  atom 
of  potassium,  for  instance,  is  39  times  as  heavy. 
The  atom  of  sodium  is  23  times  as  heavy ;  iodine 
127  times  as  heavy;  silver  108  times  as  heavy; 
bismuth  210  times  as  heavy — 210  times  as  heavy 
as  that  little  atom  of  hydrogen  !  You  will  find  this 
table  of  atomic  weights  in  the  rear  part  of  most  of 
the  works  on  photography,  at  least  you  will  find 
it  in  all  of  the  works  on  chemistry.  It  is  a  part 
though,  like  the  preface,  that  a  great  many  never 
read.  You  don't  need  to  read  it,  but  you  have 
it  there  for  reference.     That  is  the  way  with 
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most  knowledge;  it  is  available  and  valuable 
when  we  know  where  to  lay  our  hands  on  it  when 
we  want  it,  and  know  how  to  use  it  when  we  find 
it.  Now,  looking  at  this  table,  what  does  it  all 
mean  ?  Suppose  that  I  unite  together  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  and  one  atom,  we  will  say,  of  chlo- 
rine. I  told  you  that  the  atom  of  chlorine  was 
35J.  Upon  uniting  these  atoms  together,  they 
make  what  we  call  a  molecule,  which  is  simply 
a  compound  of  two  or  more  atoms.  I  think  that 
you  can  all  remember  that,  so  when  I  use  the 
word  molecule  you  will  know  just  what  I  mean. 
I  mean  the  combination  of  two  or  more  atoms — 
not  a  mixture,  but  a  compound  of  two  or  more 
atoms  in  which  the  atoms  have  united  chemi- 
cally. Now,  suppose  that  we  unite  hydrogen 
with  chlorine,  what  will  be  the  weight  of  the 
molecule?  The  hydrogen  atom  is  one  and  the 
chlorine  atom  is  35J.  I  expect  that  you  are  all 
mathematicians  enough  to  solve  this  problem. 
We  add  these  together  and  the  result  is  36^. 
That  is  the  molecular  weight  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Let  us  take  another  example.  We  will 
will  say  that  we  wish  to  find  the  molecular  weight 
of  bromide  of  silver.  Let  us  represent  it  by 
symbols — -we  have  those  outlandish  symbols  that 
were  invented  originally  to  keep  folks  from  un- 
derstanding the  science.  Now  that  we  have  got 
them,  we  have  to  make  the  best  of  them  that  we 
can.  We  have  Ag.  representing  silver.  The  old 
Latin  name  was  argentum.  Then  we  have  Br. 
for  bromine.  Now,  what  are  the  weights,  sever- 
ally, of  these  atoms  ?  The  weight  of  the  bromine 
atom  is  80;  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  silver  is 
108.  Now,  it  does  not  require  much  of  a  mathe- 
matician to  add  them  together.  We  see  the  re- 
sult to  be  188,  and  that  is  the  molecular  weight 
of  bromide  of  silver.  I  think  that  you  could  cal- 
culate the  molecular  weight  of  anything  in  that 
way.  But  let  us  take  a  more  difficult  example. 
Let  us  take  the  nitrate  of  silver,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  formula  expressed  in  symbols. 
Now  we  begin  to  add  up. 

(At  this  point  the  President  handed  to 
the  Doctor  a  glass  of  water.) 

Dr.  G-arrison. — No,  sir;  I  run  by  "gas  in- 
stead of  water."  [Applause.]  Now  don't  let  us 
get  distracted  from  the  subject.  We  will  add 
these  up,  it  is  just  as  simple  as  before  :  108  for 
the  silver;  then  the  nitrogen,  and  as  the  nitrogen 
atom  is  14  times  as  heavy  as  the  hydrogen  atom, 
you  put  down  its  weight  14;  and  lastly,  the  oxygen 
atom  is  16  times  as  heavy  as  the  hydrogen;  in 
other  words,  16  is  its  atomic  weight,  and,  as  we 
have  3  of  it,  we  must  multiply  the  16  by  3,  of 
which  the  result  is  48.     Then  adding  these  to- 


gether we  get  170  as  the  molecular  weight  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver. 

[The  diagram  thus  rapidly  sketched  was  sub- 
stantially as  follows : 

Ag  (silver), 108 

N  (nitrogen),         ....       14 
O3  (oxygen,  3  atoms),    ...       48 

170] 

Now,  again,  let  us  find  the  molecular  weight 
of  bromide  of  ammonium.  These  are  the  two 
substances  we  are  going  to  use,  and  we  want  to 
know  how  they  will  balance,  so  that  each  mole- 
cule will  be  decomposed,  and  there  will  be  no 
excess  on  either  side.  Let  us,  therefore,  exam- 
ine the  bromide  of  ammonium  critically.  You 
will  see  by  referring  to  your  works  on  chemistry 
that  this  is  the  formula  for  bromide  of  ammonium, 
NH4  Br.  Let  us  consider  the  weight  of  this  mo- 
lecule, nitrogen  14,  hydrogen  4,  because  there 
are  5  atoms  present,  and  bromine  80,  the  total 
being  98,  which  is  the  molecular  weight.  Now 
that  means  just  this,  that  98  grains  of  bromide 
of  ammonium  are  exactly  equivalent  to  170 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver;  and  if  you  put  those 
two  compounds  together  in  this  proportion  they 
will  exactly  decompose  each  other;  double  de- 
composition will  take  place  so  that  there  will 
not  be  a  single  atom  left  on  either  side. 

What  occurs  when  we  have  put  the  bromide  of 
ammonium  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  together? 
You  know  what  occurs  in  the  dance  ?  you 
change  partners,  that  is  all  that  happens  here. 
There  is  a  change  of  partners,  the  ammonium 
evinces  an  affinity  for  the  acid  radical  with  the 
silver,  and  the  bromine  and  silver  unite — a 
"  cross  over,"  as  they  used  to  call  it.  Now  that 
is  a  case  of  decomposition,  and  it  is  about  as  dif- 
ficult as  any  example  that  you  may  expect  to 
encounter.  You  will  see  that  there  is  just  enough 
of  each  element.  Now  the  question  is,  after  this 
is  accomplished,  what  have  we  formed  ?  Well, 
in  the  first  place  the  silver  and  the  bromine  have 
united  together.  How  much  bromide  of  silver 
has  been  formed  ?  That  is  a  question  you  usu- 
ally do  not  wish  to  determine  in  the  practice  of 
making  dry  plates.  But,  suppose  that  you  do 
care,  just  think  a  moment,  we  have  108  of  silver 
and  80  of  bromine,  which  added  together  give 
188,  which  is  the  amount  of  bromide  of  silver 
formed.  Now  then  what  else  has  been  formed? 
Well,  nitrate  of  ammonia.  You  see  that  we 
could  plainly  tell  how  much  has  been  formed  if 
we  wished  to  stop  and  do  it,  and  now  I  think 
that  any  of  you  could  tell  that  now  just  as  well 
as  I  can. 

We  found  that  170  is  the  molecular  weight  of 
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nitrate  of  silver.  That  is  the  weight  of  all  the 
difierent  atoms,  and  we  found  that  the  molecular 
weight  of  bromide  of  ammonium  is  98  ;  very 
well,  now  these  are  the  quantities  that  act  upon 
each  other  without  any  excess  being  left  upon 
either  side.  Now  this  serves  as  a  ratio  or  a  pro- 
portion by  which  we  can  determine  in  what 
quantities  to  add  these  agents  to  each  other  in 
order  to  effect  complete  double  decomposition. 
170  of  silver  are  to  98  bromide  of  ammonium  as 
any  given  quantity  of  silver  is  to  the  quantity  of 
bromide  of  ammoium  to  be  used.  Well,  let  us  try 
an  example,  we  will  take  the  example  here,  170 
(of  silver)  is  to  98  (that  is  the  bromide  of  am- 
monium), as  the  amount  of  silver  which  I  have, 
464  grains,  is  to  the  quantity  of  bromide  of 
nmmonium  which  I  must  use.  I  have  made 
the  calculation,  and  find  that  267  grains  are 
necessary;  I  know  then  just  the  amount  to  add 
to  make  these  gelatine  plates,  but,  as  you  know, 
if  you  have  tried  it,  you  must  use  some  excess 
of  the  bromide  of  ammonium.  I  used  a  very 
small  excess,  much  less  than  the  books  said  was 
necessary,  and  yet  obtained  good  plates.  Now 
we  will  leave  that  and  come  back  to  the  oxalate 
of  potassium. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  the  oxalic  acid. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  write  the  formula  for  that. 
It  is  a  rather  hard  formula.  I  may  get  some- 
thing wrong.  You  had  better  watch  me.  Here 
it  is  :  H2C2O42H2O.  Now  let  us  find  the  moleu- 
cular  weight.  Two  of  hydrogen  is  2  ;  2  of  carbon, 
1  of  carbon  is  12,  2  would  be  24;  4  of  oxygen,  4 
times  16  are  64,  and  now  we  add  to  this  water, 
and  we  must  always  take  that  into  account  be- 
cause it  weighs,  it  has  a  definite  weight  on  our 
balance.  We  buy  it  when  we  buy  the  oxalic 
acid.  You  cannot  get  rid  of  it,  and  when  you 
buy  a  good  many  salts  you  buy  more  water  than 
anything  else,  a  good  deal  more  sometimes. 
Carbonate  of  sodium  has  ten  equivalents,  alum 
24  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallization.  They 
weigh  very  heavily.  Let  us  try  one  equivalent 
of  water  and  see  what  it  weighs.  One  equiva- 
lent of  water  is  2  of  hydrogen,  and  1  of  oxygen — 
16,  that  would  be  IS  altogether.  Here  we  have 
two  of  them,  this  big  figure  2  (pointing  to  2  in 
the  formula)  showing  that  whatever  follows  it  is 
taken  twice.  So  we  have  twice  18,  which  is  36. 
Now  perhaps  I  have  confused  you  in  this.  Per- 
haps I  had  better  do  it  in  another  way  by  which 
we  may  arrive  at  the  same  result.  I  told  you 
that  whatever  follows  the  figure  is  to  b.e  taken  as 
many  times  as  the  figure  indicates ;  if  2,  it  is 
taken  twice;  if  ,3,  three  times;  if  10,  ten  times. 
Here  are  2  of  hydrogen ;  if  you  take  those  2  twice 
that  will  be  4,  and  we  will  set  that  down  4,  then 


we  have  it.  There  is  1  of  oxygen,  that  will  be 
16  by  itself,  but  you  take  it  twice,  which  will  be 
32,  so  that  you  see  that  we  get  the  same  result 
whichever  way  we  calculate.  Now  we  are  pre- 
pared, having  added  up  this  combination,  to  find 
out  what  the  whole  of  it  weighs;  here  we'have 
it,  126.  Now  that  is  the  molecular  weight  of 
oxalic  acid,  that  is  the  weight  of  the  formula  if 
you  please.  It  is  just  like  the  firm  of  Brown, 
Thompson  &  Smith;  each  one  has  his  own  special 
weight ;  one  weighs  say,  100  pounds,  and  another 
150  pounds,  and  another  200  pounds;  you  add 
these  weights  together  and  you  get  the  firm- 
weight,  which  is  analogous  to  molecular  weight, 
the  latter  being  the  joint  weight  of  a  firm  of 
atoms  of  difi'erent  kinds,  the  former  of  men. 
Very  well,  we  have  now  illustrated  that,  let  us 
turn  to  carbonate  of  potassium.  To  understand 
carbonate  of  potassium  we  will  have  to  write  out 
its  formula.  K  is  the  hieroglyphic  that  stands 
for  potassium  ;  it  used  to  be  called  kalium,  they 
have  retained  the  K,  but  dropped  the  balance  of 
the  name.  Two  of  potassium  and  1  of  carbon, 
and  3  of  oxygen  (K2CO3).  Now  let  us  add  these 
weights  up  and  see  what  the  amount  will  be. 
Twice  39  for  the  potassium,  12  for  the  carbon, 
and  3  times  16  for  the  oxygen,  will  be,  altogether, 
138. 

Now  then  the  facts  brought  before  you  simply 
lead  to  this  conclusion,  that  for  every  126  parts 
of  oxalic  acid  you  must  use  138  parts  of  carbon- 
ate of  potassium,  or  the  reverse. 

You  must  remember  that  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium is  not  absolutely  pure,  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  oxalic  acid  is  not  absolutely  pure, 
so  with  ordinary  articles  you  do  not  arrive  at 
such  absolute  precision  as  you  may  arrive  at 
theoretically,  but  practically  you  are  near  enough 
right.  Now  you  might  inquire,  how  can  these 
facts  be  utilized  ?  We  don't  wish  to  weigh  out  126 
grains  of  oxalic  acid  and  138  grains  of  carbon- 
ate of  potassium  each  time,  but  we  take  that  as 
a  ratio  and  say  as  126  of  oxalic  acid  is  to  138 
of  carbonate  of  potassium,  so  is  the  amount 
of  oxalic  acid  which  I  propose  to  use  to  the 
amount  of  carbonate  of  potassium  which  I  must 
use  with  it.  If  we  have  three  members  of  a 
proportion,  we  can  get  the  fourth ;  so  we  can 
turn  this  problem  backward  and  forward  and 
work  everything  out  that  we  wish  and  in  that 
way. 

There  is  just  one  point  I  will  put  before  you 
before  closing,  and  that  is  to  bear  in  mind  this 
water  of  crystallization.  A  good  many  chemists 
in  writing  out  their  formula}  for  photographic 
materials  neglect  to  put  that  down,  and  you 
would,  therefore,  make  a  mistake  if  you  did  not 
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add  that.  Take  the  oxalic  acid,  for  instance, 
and  omit  the  water  from  your  calculation,  and 
as  the  result  you  will  use  less  oxalic  acid  than 
you  should.  I  may  say  right  here,  that  not  a 
few  photographic  works  have  been  utterly  ruined 
by  the  incompetency  of  those  who  have  trans- 
lated the  works  or  otherwise  fixed  up  the  chemi- 
cal formulje ;  it  is  to  be  seen  in  Dr.  Eder's  book, 
in  his  chemical  formulaj,  and  you  will  find  sub- 
stances on  one  side  of  an  equation  which  you 
do  not  find  on  the  other  side  at  all ;  apparently 
the  matter  has  been  annihilated,  has  been  ex- 
tinguished, there  are  certain  weights  on  one  side 
which  do  not  evenly  balance  on  the  other  side, 
or  you  do  not  find  them  at  all ;  so  it  is  with 
Vogel's  works — the  chemistry  is  ruined  by  the 
translators  who  have  had  control  of  that  trans- 
lation. So  under  the  same  circumstances  you 
will  find  others  that  have  been  misrepresented, 
and  unless  you  are  a  tolerable  chemist  you  will 
not  know  whether  they  are  right  or  not.  I  re- 
gret that  there  are  so  many  mistakes  in  the 
books  on  photography.  I  simply  mention  this 
as  a  matter  that  should  be  considered  by  future 
translators.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your 
kind  attention. 

The  President. — I  wish  to  announce 
that  a  demonstration  by  Mr.  Aiken,  on  the 
preparation  of  bromide  gelatine  dry  plates 
will  take  place  at  two  o'clock.  This  evening 
at  eight  o'clock  there  will  be  an  art  lantern 
exhibition  in  this  hall.  If  any  of  the  gen- 
tlemen present  have  heeded  my  invitation, 
which  I  have  so  often  given  in  the  journals, 
in  making  some  slides  from  their  negatives, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Dumble,  one  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  will  be  very  glad  to  receive 
them.  It  is  necessary  that  they  all  should 
be  brought  in  early  so  that  they  can  be 
placed  as  they  should  be,  among  the  pict- 
ures for  projection  on  the  screen. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  2  p.m. 

Second  Day — Afternoon  Session. 

The  President. — The  Convention  will 
now  come  to  order. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, who  will  show  you  how  he  mixes  his 
developer.  I  hope  you  will  give  him  the 
closest  attention. 

Mr.  Dixon  (said). — Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  have  been  working  dry  plates  for 
one  year   and   I  have   had  no  trouble.     I 


never  saw  a  dry  plate  before  one  year  ago. 
In  New  York  I  saw  them  working — Mr. 
Scholten  and  others — three  times,  and  ac- 
tually developed  some  of  Mr.  Cramer's 
plates.  I  have  been  since  then  living  my- 
self in  a  small  city  where  there  are  about 
five  thousand  people.  Eemember  that  I 
only,  saw  him  develop  five  or  six  different 
plates.  I  saw  how  they  were  worked.  I 
went  right  home  and  commenced  trying 
them ;  the  first  two  or  three  were  failures. 
I  kept  on,  however,  and  kept  at  work  at  it. 
I  picked  up  a  receipt  and  I  saw  it  was  good, 
and  I  was  bound  to  do  it.  So  I  kept  on. 
I  first  worked  the  oxalate  for  three  months. 
I  worked  it  until  I  understood  it.  I  worked 
it  at  three  different  degrees  of  strength. 
Whenever  I  came  upon  a  formula  that  was 
better  than  the  one  I  was  using,  I  adopted  it, 
and  at  last  I  struck  Edwards'  receipt,  and  for 
the  last  six  months  I  have  been  working  that 
steadily,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  change. 
You  can  use  any  strength  you  wish.  It  is 
always  ready,  and  there  is  no  spoiling  of 
plates.  I  have  tried  the  different  grades  of 
plates  of  different  makers.  I  work  alto- 
gether the  Swan  plate,  made  in  England, 
with  from  one  to  three  seconds'  exposure, 
and  from  seven  to  twelve  by  electric  light 
at  night.  I  take  these  plates  and  I  take 
this  same  developer,  and  I  never  make  an 
exposure  of  more  than  one  second.  I  can 
produce  as  fine  results  as  I  wish  in  my  pict- 
ures. As  I  said  before,  I  always  use  the 
Swan  plate,  made  in  England. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Dixon  exhibited  some 
of  his  plates.) 

ISTow  the  developer  is  the  pyrogallic.  The 
first  few  times  I  mixed  it  up  I  used  to  take 
it  out  with  a  stick  on  paper,  and  put  the 
paper  into  the  stand  or  holder,  and  then 
put  it  into  a  smaller  bottle,  all  of  which 
took  considerable  time.  (Mr.  Dixon  now 
proceeded  to  mix  his  developer.)  Now 
here  is  the  pyrogallic — there  are  six  ounces 
of  alcohol  which  you  pour  right  in.  One 
ounce  of  pyrogallic  acid  to  six  ounces  of 
alcohol.  Now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it ; 
pour  it  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  then  you  put 
what  3'ou  want  to  use  in  another  bottle,  put 
it  away  for  half  an  hour  until  it  is  all  dis- 
solved— put  very  little  in  the  bottle.  That 
is  what  I  call  the  pyro  and  the  alcohol. 
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Here  are  two  ounces  of  glycerine  ;  one  ounce 
we  will  put  into  that.  I  will  tell  you  in  a 
few  minutes  what  they  are  put  in  there  for  ; 
they  are  all  for  a  purpose ;  if  you  should 
see  it  on  paper,  you  would  say  it  was  "  all 
hosh."  There  is  one  ounce  of  pyrogallic, 
six  ounces  of  alcohol,  one  ounce  of  glyce- 
rine. The  pyro  is  put  there  for  strength, 
the  alcohol  is  put  there  to  keep  it  better.  I 
have  got  stuff  enough  here  to  last  six 
months.  You  can  mix  it  up  better  in 
water;  let  it  stay  twenty-four  hours  in 
warm  water.  The  glycerine  is  put  there 
for  a  restrainer  and  also  for  its  keeping 
qualities.  Use  good  alcohol.  Here  I  have 
sixty  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium  ;  we 
will  take  six  ounces  of  water  and  it  will 
keep  just  as  well  as  with  the  alcohol.  ISTow 
there  are  sixty  grains  of  ammonium.  In- 
stead of  adding  six  ounces  of  water,  I  put 
eight  ounces  in.  Now  we  will  put  in  one 
ounce  of  glycerine  and  one  ounce  of  liquid 
ammonia.  I  want  you  all  to  understand 
this.  In  this  bottle  there  are  sixty  grains 
of  ammonium ;  six  ounces  of  water,  one 
ounce  of  glycerine,  and  one  ounce  of  strong 
liquid  ammonia  (concentrated).  Lable  that 
bottle  "ammonia."  Now,  then,  with  the  pyro 
mixed  up  and  the  ammonia  mixed  up,  there 
is  enough  to  make  over  one  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  work,  and  I  think  it  cost  me  in 
this  town  one  dollar  and  ten  cents.  Now 
we  will  take  one  ounce  of  either  one  of 
these,  just  one  ounce  of  stock  to  fifteen 
ounces  of  water.  Now  take  one  ounce  of 
ammonia.  When  I  say  ammonia,  I  mean 
the  mixture  of  bromide  of  ammonium,  glyc- 
erine and  all — I  mean  the  stock  solution. 
Then  I  fill  the  second  bottle  up.  Now  sup- 
posing we  have  an  over-exposed  plate,  I  fill 
the  second  bottle  up  and  develop  it  quickly, 
just  as  quickly  as  I  can.  Suppose  we  have 
here  an  over-exposed  plate,  what  shall  we 
do  with  it  ?  We  first  take  one  ounce  of  the 
pyro  and  then  put  in  one  ounce  of  the  am- 
monia. Now  you  have  a  two  ounce  solu- 
tion. Instead  of  laying  the  plate  in  there 
and  letting  the  solution  flow  over  it,  I  put 
several  into  the  dish — otherwise  you  would 
get  a  nice  crop  of  air  bubbles — the  glyce- 
rine will  give  air  bubbles.  Now  you  must 
take  heed  to  my  description.  If  you  will 
t  ake  a  bit  of  paper  and  lay  the  plate  under 


it  all  at  once  with  one  sweep,  it  will  go 
right  over  in  a  wave.  You  will  commence 
to  see  it  come  up.  It  will  come  up  in  one 
minute.  If  you  go  to  work  shaking  it 
pouring  it  in,  you  will  have  water  bubbles 
and  you  will  not  improve  the  plate  any. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  plate  is  coming 
up  nicely,  in  one  minute  it  will  appear 
fairly  developed.  Supposing  it  don't — sup- 
pose that  it  is  coming  up  slowly — the  devel- 
oper works  slowly— you  will  then  use  the 
pyro.  The  pyro  gives  strength,  ammonia 
gives  detail ;  the  bromide  of  ammonium  is 
put  in  there  as  a  reducer  or  retarder,  the 
same  as  citric  acid  in  the  iron  developer; 
the  pyro  is  put  in  to  build  it  up  and  give 
strength ;  the  alcohol  to  keep  it  up ;  the 
glycerine  to  give  body  ;  the  liquid  ammonia 
is  put  in  there  for  an  object  also.  So  you 
have  your  mixture.  Supposing  that  the 
developer  is  working  too  slowly,  and  you 
want  it  to  work  quicker.  You  pour  ammo- 
nia into  your  graduate,  and  then  pour  it 
into  the  pyro.  Now  you  have  more  ammo- 
nia than  pyro.  The  ammonia  will  give 
more  detail  and  the  pyro  will  give  more 
strength.  I  heard  a  gentleman  say  yester- 
day, while  giving  a  receipt,  "  Suppose  it  is 
going  too  slowly,  you  then  add  so  many 
grains  more  of  the  pyro.  If  you  add 
more  of  the  pyro,  you  want  to  bring  in 
something.  Ammonia  will  do.  Suppose 
that  it  is  acting  too  quickly,  what  will  you 
do?  Then  you  want  to  add  more  pyro." 
This  is  the  way  you  should  work  with  your 
plates,  by  which  way  you  can  add  more 
pyro,  or  less,  whichever  way  you  want  to, 
according  to  the  kind  of  plate  you  are 
using. 

A  Member. — Will  your  developer  keej} 
any  length  of  time  ? 

A.  It  will  always  keep.  If  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  alcohol  may  evaporate ;  but 
you  must  keep  it  corked.  If  the  cork  gets 
out,  the  liquid  ammonia  will  evaporate, 
and  you  will  lose  a  little  strength ;  and  if 
the  cork  gets  out  of  the  other,  the  glycerine 
keeps  it. 

Q.  You  don't  use  the  developer  over  and 
over,  do  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  If,  when  I  develop,  there 
is  a  kind  of  hazy,  pink  fog,  I  know  the 
pyro  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.     Then  I 
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throw  away  the  mixture  and  make  some 
more. 

Q.  Don't  you  check  the  developer  with 
bromide  ? 

A.  Not  without  the  plate  is  very  much 
over-exposed  and  I  am  going  to  develop  for 
white  drapery.  If  so,  then  I  have  a  little 
bottle  of  bromide  of  potassium  arranged  so 
that  it  will  discharge  one  or  two  drops  at  a 
time,  and  with  that  I  sometimes  put  one  or 
two  drops  in.  That  gives  me  better  whites 
if  the  plate  is  coming  up  too  quickly.  It 
has  to  be  fearfully  over-exposed  to  do  that. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  any  frilling  in  your 
plates  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  frilling  with 
these  plates. 

Q.  Do  you  use  alum  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  it  makes  a  harder 
film  and  clears  up  your  negatives,  and  it 
saves  frilling  if  the  weather  is  very  warm. 

Q.  Where  do  you  use  it,  and  when  ? 

A.  Eight  at  the  very  last.  First  de- 
velop, wash,  and  fix ;  wash  and  dip  into 
3'Our  alum,  and  then  put  the  plates  into 
your  racks. 

Q.  Is  it  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  ? 

A.  I  put  in  two  ounces  of  chlorate  of 
alum  to  every  fifteen  ounces  of  water,  and 
change  it  every  three  or  four  days.  I 
change  my  hypo  every  day  or  two ;  put  ice- 
water  to  it,  which,  if  it  is  warm  weather, 
makes  it  ten  degrees  colder,  and  it  keeps 
better  for  the  next  day.  If  it  is  too  warm, 
you  had  better  use  fresh  hypo  ;  it  don't  cost 
much. 

Q.  Are  you  likely  to  lose  any  strength  in 
the  hypo? 

A.  No.  Here  is  another  thing.  A  great 
many  over  in  Canada  work  the  dry  plate. 
They  develop  right  enough ;  they  get  a 
good  negative  which  looks  all  right,  but  as 
soon  as  it  is  fixed  and  you  look  through  it, 
there  is  no  drapery.  But  you  should  go 
right  oii  in  such  cases  and  sink  it  in.  A 
gelatine  plate  is  somewhat  thick,  and  you 
can  take  a  sharp  knife  and  scrape  it  clean 
to  the  glass,  and  find  your  picture  right 
down  there  ;  so  you  must  soak  the  developer 
well  in. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  how  I  could  get 
this  on  paper  ? 

A.  You  catch  me  anywheres  this  evening, 


and  I  will  give  it  to  you  straight.  I  give 
Mr.  Cramer  the  credit  for  all  I  know. 

Mr.  Cramer. — Appoint  a  time  and  we 
will  have  some  of  the  English  plates  de- 
veloped. 

The  President. — The  room  is  ready  to 
work,  I  believe.  I  wish  to  say  the  room  is 
ready  for  developing  plates  as  soon  as  you 
get  ready. 

Mr.  Dixon. — I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
all  the  time  with  the  English  plates,  but 
will  use  the  American  as  well. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  was  called  for,  who, 
appearing  on  the  stage,  said  :  G-entlemen,  I 
presume  I  was  called  because  of  a  remark 
made  a  few  moments  ago.  I  said  that  I 
had  used  the  Edwards'  developer  which  this 
gentleman  has  been  showing  you  to-day. 
I  have  found  it  a  very  fine  developer.  I 
think  that  there  are  few  others  its  superior. 
I  used  it  last  winter  with  splendid  results 
with  the  plate  that  I  was  handling,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  recommended  it  to  a  great 
many  people  in  preference  to  the  iron  de- 
veloper. 

Q.  What  plate  did  you  use  last  winter? 

A.  The  Cramer  &  Norden's. 

Q.  Can  you  develop  any  other  plate 
with  it? 

A.  I  have ;  I  have  developed  the  Kich- 
ardson  plate,  also. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  with  the  Kich- 
ardson  plate  ? 

A.  Very  fine. 

Mr.  Cramer. — Do  you  use  the  same 
formula  Mr.  Dixon  has  described  ?  Sixty 
grains  to  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  am- 
monia, and  the  water  and  a  little  bromide 
with  the  ammonia. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  say  that  the  glyc- 
erine is  a  restrainer.  I  obtained  this  de- 
veloper from  a  gentleman  who  is  here  now 
from  New  York.  He  handed  it  to  me  a 
year  ago  when  I  was  in  Brooklyn.  I  made 
it  up  and  carried  it  because  I  could  carry  it 
in  a  small  bulk,  and  have  it  very  handy. 
I  tried  it  with  other  developers  that  had 
been  recommended,  and  they  worked  very 
nearly  alike.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
much,  if  any,  difference. 

The  President. — Mr.  Taylor  wished 
me  to  state  that  the  plates  which  he  has 
exhibited,   were  developed  with    the    de- 
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veloper  which  Mr.  Dixon  has  spoken  of, 
and  on  the  plates  which  he  has  shown 
you.  Mr.  Aiken,  of  Chicago,  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  demonstrate  the  tnodus  operandi  of 
coating  dry  plates.  I  hope  if  you  have  any 
questions  to  ask,  you  will  ask  them,  not 
when  he  is  at  work,  but  when  he  is  through, 
because  otherwise  it  will  certainly  upset 
him. 

Mr.  Aiken. — I  have  nothing  to  sell  and 
no  axe  to  grind,  and  what  I  do  for  you  to- 
day is  simply  because  Mr.  Smith  has  asked 
me  if  this  could  not  be  done  before  the  As- 
sociation. I  do  not  sell  plates,  and  have 
nothing  to  sell.  What  I  propose  to  show 
you  is  a  good,  plain,  and  simple  common- 
sense  way  of  making  dry  plates.  I  do  not 
•  pretend  to  say  that  my  way  is  by  any  means 
the  best,  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  just  as  good 
as  anybody  else's.  I  am  like  the  Dutchman 
that  sold  the  insect  powder.  The  man 
who  bought  it  said  how  do  you  use  it? 
"  Why  you  catch  the  fly  and  you  put  him 
on  it."  "Why,"  said  the  man,  "  if  you 
catch  the  fly,  why  not  kill  him  ?"  "  Well," 
said  the  Dutchman,  "  that's  a  good  way  too" 
— so  theirs  is  a  good  way  too.  I  think  when 
the  bromide  of  silver  film  is  formed  cleanly 
and  nicely  with  a  fine  deposit,  that  one  plate 
is  just  as  good  as  another.  I  have  tried  all 
kinds  of  plates  in  the  market,  and  I  have 
found  that  when  they  were  clean  that  one 
was  just  as  good  as  another,  and  I  don't 
believe  in  anybody  having  any  better  plate 
than  another.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  take  300 
cubic  centimetres  of  water;  I  work  entirely 
by  the  metric  system — 300  cubic  centimetres 
make  about  ten  ounces  of  water.  This  is  the 
Swiss  gelatine.  This,  too,  is  the  very  best 
gelatine  in  the  world.  It  will  not  frill. 
You  may  say  that  it  is  too  hard,  but  I  say 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  having  the 
gelatine  too  hard.  Here  is  a  little  dodge 
that  I  have  adopted  to  facilitate  things  and 
to  gain  time.  It  is  a  44  gramme  weight, 
a  little  lead  weight.  I  do  not  go  and  take 
the  weights  out  and  measure  them,  or 
measure  the  quantity  wanted,  but  I  take 
the  44  gramme  weight:  I  presume  you 
know  that  the  gramme  is  about  equivalent 
to  15^  grains,  and  you  can  compute  it  your- 
selves. Then  I  weigh  out  what  I  want. 
Now  I  have   weighed  out  44  grammes  of 


gelatine,  and  I  have  taken  ten  ounces  of 
water.  I  have  too  much  water  and  it  has 
to  soak  a  little  while  to  dissolve  readily. 

Now  here  is  another  weight,  another 
little  lead  weight,  that  weighs  24  grammes, 
and  there  are  24  grammes  of  bromide  of 
potassium  (or  ammonium).  I  use  the  potas- 
sium entirely.  Now,  gentlemen,  there  is 
the  machine  I  use  for  making  the  plates. 
It  has  many  advantages.  One  is  that  it 
will  never  rust.  The  top  and  bottom  are 
made  with  galvanized  iron,  and  it  forms,  I 
am  told,  a  miniature  galvanic  battery  when 
it  is  full  of  water,  and  you  may  keep  the 
water  in  it  as  long  as  you  like.  It  will 
never  rust  a  bit.  This  is  a  partition,  and 
this  is  another  room.  I  cook  everything 
out  in  this  room.  My  object  in  doing  that 
is  to  keep  the  steam  out  of  my  coating  and 
drying-room.  This  is  a  great  advantage. 
You  will  find  a  small  roohi  filled  with  steam 
is  very  bad  for  drying  the  plates  in.  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  weigh  out  thirty 
grammes  of  silver,  and  by  the  way,  when  I 
am  speaking  of  silver,  I  advise  you  to  use 
the  fused  silver.  The  nitric  acid  left  in  the 
crystals  has  a  tendency  to  decompose  your 
gelatine,  and  it  does  not  work  near  so  well 
as  the  fused  silver.  Thirty  grammes  of 
fused  silver.     Kemember  that. 

Q.  How  much  water  is  the  silver  dis- 
solved in  ? 

A.  Ten  ounces,  or  300  cubic  centimetres. 

Q.  Ice-water. 

A.  You  may  use  ice-water  or  distilled 
water,  but  I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you  about 
that.  It  is  quite  important  that  the  water 
should  be  pure. 

Q.  What  makes  your  water  look  so 
milky  ? 

A.  That  IS  the  fault  of  Indianapolis  and 
not  my  fault ;  it  is  tap  water.  I  add  the 
ammonia  to  this  silver  until  decomposed 
and  redissolved,  in  this  way.  It  is  quite 
important  that  you  don't  get  in  too  much 
ammonia.  Now  the  silver  is  ready  to  add 
to  the  bromized  gelatine.  When  the  silver 
is  added,  you  should  never  raise  the  tem- 
perature over  35°  Centigrade  or  95°  Fahren- 
heit. There  are  a  great  many  plate-makers 
who  add  the  gelatine  after  the  bromide  of 
silver  is  formed.  In  a  weak  solution  of 
gelatine  it  does  not  make  as  good  a  plate,  it 
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does  not  make  as  quick  a  plate,  nor  does  it 
make  as  fine  a  plate,  as  I  will  explain  to  you. 
The  bromide  of  silver  might  be  formed 
without  anything.  Simply  dissolve  your 
silver,  and  add  the  bromide  of  potassium  or 
ammonium  until  it  precipitates  the  bromide 
of  silver,  the  same  as  you  have  all  precipi- 
tated the  iodide  of  silver.  The  silver  is  not 
dissolved  in  the  gelatine.  It  hangs  in  little 
granulated  masses.  If  it  did  not,  the  silver 
would  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  you  would 
have  a  poor,  weak,  insipid  plate  just  the  same 
as  you  would  have  with  a  weak  bath.  The 
bromide  of  silver  plate,  or  what  is  called 
the  dry  plate,  is  almost  exactly  the  same  in 
working  as  the  wet  plate;  you  have  got  to 
be  governed  by  some  principles.  One  objec- 
tion to  dry  plates  is  the  deception  practised 
by  the  plate-makers.  Every  dry  plate  is 
not  as  quick  as  they  claim  it  is.  There  is 
no  plate  made  as  quick  as  they  say.  It  all 
depends  on  what  the  subject  is. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  use 
a  soft  gelatine  plate  in  as  strong  a  light  as 
you  would  make  a  collodion  plate.  The 
light  has  to  be  reduced  and  the  exposure  ex- 
tended. My  best  gelatine  plates  I  have  ex- 
posed fifteen,  some  times  as  high  as  twenty 
seconds,  and  they  are  my  "  instantaneous  " 
plates  too.  My  plates  are  as  quick  as  any 
body's.  There  is  a  little  danger  of  a  "  bust- 
up  "  after  you  pour  your  gelatine  into  the 
other  bottle.  Now  we  are  done  with  the 
heat.  We  are  trying  to  get  cooled  ofl;'. 
The  next  operation  is  a  most  important 
thing  (the  Tnost  important  in  making  a  dry 
plate) ;  to  incorporate  the  silver  perfectly 
through  the  bromide  of  silver.  Shake  it 
thoroughly.  Now,  of  course,  this  emulsion 
will  be  light-streaked  and  spoiled,  because 
made  in  the  light ;  you  should  be  under  ruby 
glass  when  making  it.  If  this  emulsion 
had  been  made  with  fused  silver,  with  good 
water,  and  in  a  proper  light,  it  would  have 
been  just  as  good  as  any  you  ever  saw 
made. 

Q.  What  amount  of  shaking  in  practice 
is  necessary  ? 

A.  I  would  shake  for  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes. Now  we  want  to  digest.  I  do  not 
digest  with  heat.  You  noticed  I  drew  the 
water  off  there  into  here.     I  will  show  you 


why  I  did  it  after  a  while.  I  am  reducing 
the  temperature  now.  It  would  not  do  to 
put  it  in  at  a  temperature  of  150  degrees 
Centigrade — it  would  be  pretty  hot.  You 
take  your  hydrometer.  Here  is  an  impor- 
tant thing — don't  lose  sight  of  it.  You 
take  your  thermometer — whichever  one  you 
choose.  Supposing  that  this  was  one  marked 
by  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  you  would  test  for 
95  degrees.  Be  sure  you  get  it  down  to  95 
before  you  put  the  mixture  in.  Then  you 
leave  it  there  for  from  fifteen  minutes  to  two 
hours.  It  does  not  matter  materially  if  the 
latter  don't  get  below  below  25  degrees  Cen- 
tigrade ;  it  will  not  set.  Now,  suppose  it 
has  been  in  there  fifteen  minutes,  and,  hav- 
ing shaken  it  several  tim^s  during  the 
time,  I  remove  it,  pour  it  out,  and  set  in 
a  flat  dish.  Now  it  is  ready  to  set,  in  a  cold 
room  or  on  ice.  The  ice  will  set  it  nicely 
in  half  an  hour.  We  will  take  it  aside,  and 
imagine  we  have  placed  it  on  the  ice  to  set. 
Here  is  some  that  I  made  this  morning,  so 
that  I  would  not  have  to  wait.  This  has 
already  set.  It  don't  look  very  nice  (hold- 
ing the  mass  up  to  view),  as  I  did  not  take 
any  pains  with  it.  It  is  very  hard  to  use. 
I  now  squeeze  it  through  the  meshes  of  the 
cloth,  and  then  wash  it.  You  squeeze  it 
right  through  the  cloth  into  the  water,  and 
that  dissolves  the  free  bromide  that  is  pres- 
ent. All  the  silver  is  supposed  to  have 
been  converted  into  the  bromide  of  silver  ; 
it  is  not  soluble. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  certain  amount  of 
water  that  you  wash  that  in  ? 

A.  No;  but  you  must  have  lots  of  it. 
You  cannot  wash  it  too  much.  It  is  a  good 
idea,  in  making  the  emulsion,  to  do  it  at 
night,  and  put  it  under  the  tap,  and  let  the 
water  run  on  it  all  night.  If  you  don't 
want  to  use  it  right  away,  place  it  in  a  pail 
and  hang  it  up  in  a  dark  place,  so  the  water 
will  drop  into  it,  not  having  any  water  in 
the  pail.  Add  a  little  carbolic  acid ;  it 
prevents  decomposition.  You, can  leave  it 
two  or  three  days  ;  there  is  no  danger  of  its 
getting  too  dry  in  that  time.  If  you  want 
to  use  it  right  off,  work  out  all  the  water 
that  you  can,  then  take  a  dish,  turn  your 
emulsion  in  it,  and  squeeze  out  what  water 
you  can.  Preserve  the  waste  of  this  just  as 
you  did  in  the  other   process,   as  there  is 
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silver  in  it.  Now  I  will  show  you  how  I 
coat  the  glass.  I  hope  every  member  un- 
derstands that  this  is  working  under  disad- 
vantages. It  is  simple  and  crude,  but  the 
principle  will  hold  good  everywhere. 

Q.  What  is  the  heat  ? 

A.  Tou  ought  not  to  allow  the  heat  to  go 
over  60°  Centigrade. 

Q.  The  emulsion  is  dry  before  it  is  put 
into  that  ? 

A.  Oh,  no;  you  can  dry  it,  though,  and 
keep  it  for  any  length  of  time.  This  is  my 
filtering  apparatus.  I  have  a  little  cotton 
put  down  in  a  funnel,  and  a  marble  put  on 
to  hold  it  down.  Put  in  the  emulsion  and 
it  will  soon  filter. 

Q.  What  temperature  ? 

A.  I  should  not  advise  you  to  go  over 
120°  to  130°,  although  there  is  not  as  much 
danger  when  it  is  setting  as  there  is  when 
it  is  forming.  It  is  very  much  easier  making 
plates  in  summer  than  in  winter.  If  you 
are  coating  the  large  sizes,  it  is  much  pleas- 
anter  in  summer  than  in  winter.  ]S"ow, 
suppose  that  this  is  a  marble  slab,  perfectly 
level,  and  below  this  is  a  zinc  trough,  and 
it  is  levelled  up  in  that  trough,  and  there  is 
a  waste-pipe  about  half  way  up  the  slab  that 
don't  allow  the  water  to  rise  higher  than 
that  off"  on  the  end  of  the  slab.  About  level 
with  it  is  a  little  zinc  table  made  on  that 
trough,  and  when  you  get  ready  to  coat 
your  plates,  you  take  a  great  big  piece  of  ice 
and  lay  it  on  ;  run  it  around  a  few  times 
while  coating  ;  it  will  do  to  leave  it.  The 
trough  will  carry  oflT  the  water.  And  you 
might  as  well  have  a  piece  of  ice  upon  this 
rest.  Wipe  it  off".  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Saginaw, 
showed  me  a  little  dodge  which  is  a  good 
one.  He  takes  a  cloth,  wets  it  in  cold  water, 
lays  it  down  on  the  slab,  then  he  lays  the 
plate  on  this  cloth.  There  are  two  advan- 
tages in  doing  this  :  one  is,  it  keeps  the  bot- 
tom of  your  plate  clean  ;  and  the  other  is, 
it  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  get  the  plate  ofl" 
from  the  slab,  as  there  is  no  suction  there, 
as  otherwise  there  would  be,  and  you  would 
have  to  run  your  plate  clean  off  the  one 
side  to  get  hold  of  it. 

Now  you  pour  the  emulsion  right  on  that 
plate,  and  work  it  over  with  your  finger. 
Some  coat  with  a  brush  nicely.  Pour  off"  the 
residue  into  a  filter ;  it  will  soon  run  through. 


You  will  soon  learn  by  experience  how 
much  emulsion  to  put  on.  It  wants  to  act 
readily,  just  as  a  plate  does  when  you  take 
it  out  of  the  bath,  when  it  is  all  right,  like 
collodion.  A  thick  film  makes  a  soft  nega- 
tive ;  a  thin  film  makes  the  best  negative. 

Q.  Don't  you  get  the  emulsion  too  thin, 
if  you  wash  it  too  long  ? 

A.  I  never  have  any  trouble  in  that  di- 
rection. A  soft  emulsion  would  probably 
take  up  too  much  water  ;  I  do  not  use  a  hard 
gelatine  ;  soft  gelatine  is  what  I  use.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  my  method  is  the 
best ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  best.  A  gen- 
tleman here,  from  Nashville,  has  a  better 
thing  that  he  will  show  you,  and  explain  to 
you  how  he  does  it.  It  is  a  little  machine  ; 
a  perfect  little  machine,  I  think.  1  would 
not  advise,  when  you  put  them  on  the  dry- 
ing rack,  to  put  your  plates  closer  than  an 
inch  apart,  and  set  them  up  edgeways.  Have 
some  paper  saturated  with  chloride  of  cal- 
cium and  put  it  near  the  dry  plates.  In 
cold  weather  you  must  keep  the  plates  so 
that  they  do  not  freeze  ;  heat  spoils  the  dry 
plate. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  use  alcohol  after  wash- 
ing? 

A.  Alcohol  facilitates  the  drying,  but  it 
makes  a  horny  plate,  which  don't  develop 
as  easily  or  as  soft.  Experience  will  teach 
you  many  things.  (At  this  point  the  speaker 
drew  a  diagram  of  the  box  in  which  he  dried 
the  plates.)  I  use  the  oxalate  developer. 
There  are  other  men  here  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  developer.  One  thing,  I  do  not 
know  how  to  strengthen  the  dry  plate.  I 
would  like  some  man  to  show  me  how  to 
do  it.  I  have  never  been  able  to  intensify 
dry  plates ;  I  have  never  seen  one  intensified. 

Mr.  Schleier. — Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  same  thing  to  say  which  has  already 
been  said.  I  have  nothing  for  sale.  I  do 
this  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession.  You 
have  seen  dry  plates  developed,  you  have 
seen  them  made,  you  have  seen  the  gentle- 
man coat  them,  and  he  is  an  expert  in  coat- 
ing plates,  and  yet  I  have  a  little  machine 
which  don't  take  any  engine  to  run  it,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  with  which  you  can 
do  your  coating  by  machinery.  It  is  done 
very  quickly,  and  I  will  simply  state  that 
you   rig   up  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
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grinding  stone,  if  you  understand ;  you  have 
all  seen  a  grindstone  ;  it  can  be  either  turned 
by.  the  handle  or  you  can  use  your  foot  if  you 
want  to,  if  you  want  to  do  it  alone,  or  you 
can  get  somebody  to  turn  it  for  you.  ISTow 
suppose  that  you  are  all  ready.  Here  in  a 
pan  is  your  emulsion,  and  you  have  got  so 
many  plates  to  coat  by  this  machine ;  you 
can  coat  them  with  the  chamois  skin  placed 
tight  in  a  position  like  that,  placed  in  a  warm 
place  where  you  can  have  warm  water  and 
keep  it  at  any  temperature  that  you  desire. 
You  take  your  plate  and  the  gelatine  lifts 
up  while  it  is  in  motion.  Now  then  sup- 
pose that  you  begin.  The  wheel  begins  to 
turn  and  the  emulsion  begins  to  come  up 
over  the  wheel.  You  then  take  your  plates 
and  run  them  right  over  (you  see  this  way) ; 
it  can  be  done  very  quickly.  You  coat  one, 
lay  it  on  the  stand  all  right,  and  then  take 
another  one,  and  so  on.  That  is  all  I  have 
to  tell  you.  I  use  the  same  fixings  that  you 
would  do  with  a  grindstone  centred  nicely. 

Mr.  Cakbutt.— The  method  of  coating 
plates  that  you  have  heard  described  here 
is  protected  by  one  of  the  patents  of  the 
United  States.  This  method  essentially  is 
that  of  Mr.  Eastman,  who  is  the  patentee. 

Mr.  Schleier. — I  must  acknowledge  that 
I  know  nothing  about  Eastman's  patent. 
I  got  this  idea  simply  as  an  old  daguerro- 
typer,  from  the  old  buffing  wheel  I  used  to 
buff  our  plates  on.  It  used  to  be  hard  work 
before  we  did  this.  I  filter  my  emulsion 
through  a  chamois  skin,  instead  of  using 
the  cotton  with  the  ball  in.  The  last,  as 
well  as  one  with  a  little  bulb,  I  am  the 
inventor  of.  I  made  it  a  present  to  An- 
thony &  Co.;  a  little  bulb  attached;  I  sup- 
pose you  have  seen  it.  I  take  the  absorbing 
cotton  and  place  it  in.  I  have  no  trouble 
in  using  it,  and  prefer  it  to  the  chamois  skin. 

Q.  Do  you  use  a  wheel  with  the  face  as 
wide  as  the  plate  you  are  coating  ?  In  di- 
ameter 12  to  15  inches  ? 

A.  No,  no;  I  have  not  thought  of  that. 
You  take  the  plate  and  coat  it  in  that  way 
(illustrating),  while  the  wheel  is  running 
you  simply  move  the  plate  over  it.  I  want 
to  coat  the  plates  very  quickly,  and  I  have 
an  assistant,  and  he  takes  the  plates  away 
and  puts  them  in  the  drying-room.  I  strive 
to  get  an  equal  thickness  of  film,  and  if  I 


have  too  much,  I  let  it  run  off  right  into  the 
dish. 

Mr.  Beebe. — I  am  sorry  to  detain  you, 
gentlemen,  having  had  occasion  to  inves- 
tigate this  matter.  The  facts  about  this 
revolving  wheel  are  these:  It  was  pat- 
ented in  1877  by  George  Eastman.  In  one 
of  his  patents  you  will  find  it  on  one  of  the 
diagrams.  His  patent  covers  every  size  of 
the  wheel,  and  the  only  difference  that  I 
see  between  the  wheel  described '  by  Mr. 
Schleier  and  the  wheel  that  Mr.  Eastman 
uses,  is  that  the  wheel  of  Mr.  Eastman's 
has  a  very  small  roller,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  garden  roller,  which  he  revolves  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  and  then  an  assistant 
takes  the  plates  and  places  them  in  the 
wheel,  the  plates  being  placed  in  a  section 
holder  and  passed  oyer  the  wheel  as  Mr. 
Schleier  does  with  the  plate  in  his  hand. 
I  state  these  facts,  as  it  may  save  a  litttle 
trouble.  The  patent  was  published  and  de- 
scribed, and  every  claim  has  been  covered. 
I  would  not  advise  you  to  use  it  on  a  very 
large  scale. 

Mr.  Klatjber. — Mr.  President,  if  I  am 
allowed,  I  want  to  get  up  there  on  the  plat- 
form and  tell  them  how  to  coat  dry  plates. 

The  President. — That's  just  what  we 
want,  sir. 

Mr.  Klauber. — I  will  show  you  in 
about  two  minutes  what  I  want  to.  I  used 
to  take  my  emulsion  and  put  the  emulsion 
on  the  plate.  When  a  man  does  this  he 
don't  know  exactly  how  much  he  puts  on, 
so  I  went  to  a  cigar  store  and  got  a  couple 
of  clay  pipes  for  a  nickel ;  I  took  a  stick 
and  run  into  the  holes  where  the  gentle- 
men put  the  stems  ;  I  measured  the  bowl, 
and  I  found  it  held  just  enough  to  coat  an 
8  by  10  plate;  I  poured  on  the  emulsion, 
run  my  little  finger  over  it  this  way,  and 
that  is  the  way  I  coat  my  plates.  A  plate 
5  by  8  will  take  half  a  pipe,  and  a  plate  11 
by  14  I  take  two  pipes  for,  a  plate  14  by  17 
I  take  three  pipes  and  a  little  more ;  I  have 
coated  a  plate  16  by  20  by  that  method  very 
easily.  The  best  way  is  to  have  two  or  three 
levelling  stands.  Now  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  how  I  build  my  slab ;  it  is  something 
that  can  be  done  with  very  little  trouble. 
I  have  a  slab  about  that  big  (indicating),  a 
marble  slab,  about  an  inch  thick ;  I  take 
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a  galvanized  iron  pan  and  fill  it  with  ice, 
and  place  my  slab  upon  it  for  about  a  half 
or  three-quartei'S  of  an  hour — about  as  long 
as  it  will  take  me  to  get  my  emulsion  dis- 
solved and  filtered — that  cools  my  slab 
clear  through ;  I  then  take  my  pan  out  of 
the  room  with  a  hundred  8  by  10  plates, 
and  it  sets  there  as  long  as  it  takes  to  cool ; 
I  have  no  drying  box  at  all ;  I  have  a  small 
room  partitioned  oft',  it  has  a  chimney  hole 
that  happened  to  be  in  there;  I  drove  the 
nails  in  that  part,  and  cut  a  hole  in  the 
door,  put  up  my  partition,  and  it  was  all  in 
running  order;  I  have  a  double  door,  and 
when  one  is  opened  the  other  is  closed ;  I 
take  my  plates  and  handle  them  all  one 
after  the  other  and  dry  them  in  twelve  or 
fifteen  hours  in  summer.  My  formula  is 
about  the  same  as  the  formula  that  has  been 
described  here,  with  one  exception  ;  during 
the  summer  months  I  do  not  use  quite  as 
much  water,  but  use  salicylic  acid  dissolved 
in  alcohol. 

Mr.  Reed. — I  will  give  you  an  idea  :  we 
should  all  try  to  learn  something,  and  I 
think  that  what  I  have  to  say  will  do  you 
all  good — somebody,  at  least.  (At  this 
point  Mr.  Reed  made  a  diagram  on  the 
board.  J 

Mr.  Klauber. — While  the  gentleman  is 
drawing  his  diagram,  let  us  state  that  Mr. 
Roach  gives  a  developer  with  sulphite  of 
soda.  I  had  very  little' time  to  try  it,  but 
I  can  say  it  is  a  grand  thing.  It  gives  you 
a  negative  which  is  very  nearly  the  color 
of  the  wet  plate.  When  you  go  home 
try  it,  and  you  will  find  it  a  great  thing. 

Mr.  Reed  (resuming). — Your  plate  is  all 
ready  to  set  up  and  to  dry.  Now,  I  have  a 
rack  made  in  three  pieces,  in  which  the 
plate  is  set  crosswise,  with  the  film  side 
down,  so  in  case  any  particles  are  floating 
in  the  air,  they  fly  away  from  the  plate.  I 
place  the  tooth  like  that,  and  any  particles 
floating  in  the  air  tend  to  drop  away  from 
the  plate,  thus  preventing  the  dust  from 
settling  on  your  plate. 

Mr.  Smith. — I  find  that  in  the  business 
of  photographing  children,  I  can  get  much 
better  results  with  the  bath  for  small  work 
than  I  get  with  dry  plates.  The  reason  is, 
that   the  prints  of  the  wet-plate   negative 


produced  in  my  gallery,  which  has  a  south 
light  and  considerably  diflfused,  will  give 
me  rounder  and  better  results,  better  detail 
in  white  and  better  detail  in  dark  drapery, 
than  I  can  produce  with  the  gelatine  plate. 
Now,  when  we  get  a  difficult  group  to  make, 
then  we  have  have  a  dry  plate  ready,  and 
make  use  of  it.  Where  we  have  a  large 
figure,  or  a  large  head,  it  is  necessary  and 
it  is  required  to  use  a  large  tube,  a  slow- 
working  tube.  We  use  dry  plates  ;  but  for 
cards  and  cabinets  for  the  order  depart- 
ment, we  use  the  wet  plates.  I  find  that  in 
this  country  we  have,  during  about  ten 
months  in  the  year,  plenty  of  light  for  the 
wet-plate  process.  From  the  latter  part  of 
October  to  December,  to  about  Christmas, 
the  light  is  very  likely  to  be  a  little  poor  ; 
but  when  there  is  plenty  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  I  find  that  the  light  is  always  very 
nice  and  actinic.  We  have  been  working 
gradually  into  the  wet  plate  since,  I  be- 
lieve, last  January.  I  believe  that  my  work 
has  been  better  than  what  it  was  during 
the  ten  months  that  we  used  no  baths  at  all. 
Now,  under  these  conditions  I  believe  I  am 
perfectly  justified  in  using  the  baths  at  my 
disposal ;  that  is,  the  best  of  the  two  proces- 
ses by  which  I  can  produce  results  that 
please  me.  If  I  should  find  that  my  wet- 
plate  work  was  worse  than  the  drj'  (I  don't 
mean  the  negatives  in  this  case,  gentlemen, 
bat  I  mean  the  result  in  print,  when  they 
are  finished),  I  should  use  the  dry  process ; 
but  if  the  prints  produced  by  the  bath 
would  be  the  best,  I  should  use  the  bath. 

Many  photographers  are  not  blest  with  a 
very  diflfused  light ;  they  get  more  contrast 
than  is  good  for  their  productions.  When 
they  have  worked  the  bath,  my  observation 
on  the  results  with  the  dry  plate  is  that  it 
will  produce  a  softer  negative  where  there  is 
a  greater  contrast  than  the  bath  ;  therefore, 
those  parties  will  produce  better  and  more 
harmonious  work  with  the  dry  plate,  and 
should  use  the  dry  plate  almost  exclusively. 
But  I  believe,  by  judiciously  combining 
the  two  together,  that  the  majority  of  our 
photographers  will  find,  that  during  certain 
months  of  the  year  there  is  plenty  of  light 
for  most  any  card  or  cabinet  work  with  the 
wet  process. 

Q.  Where  the  light  is  in  relation  to  the 
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exposure,  perhaps  rather  weak,  would  you 
recommend  the  dry  plate  or  the  wet  plate  ? 

A.  It  would  depend  on  the  strength  of 
the  light. 

Q.  Where  it  is  rather  weak,  what  then? 

A.  Where  it  is  rather  weak  I  should  ad- 
vise the  use  of  the  dry  plate ;  but  where 
you  have  a  strong  diffused  light  such  as 
mine  is,  I  think  the  result  much  better 
with  the  wet  plate. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  did  you  work  the 
dry  plate  with  that  light  ? 

A.  All  the  way  from  one  up  to  thirty 
seconds,  and  our  customers  believe  that 
they  are  instantaneous. 

Mr.  Schleier. — I  desire  to  say  something 
in  regard  to  the  permanency  of  intensifying 
dry  plates,  in  case  you  need  it,  with  the 
mercury.  I  would  also  say,  that  the  mer- 
cury changes  the  color  of  your  plates.  If 
you  wish  to  intensify,  take  about  twenty 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  put  in  about 
six  ounces  of  water;  take  a  cyanide  solution 
and  redissolve  it,  and  make  it  exactly  like 
Mr.  Aiken  showed  you  the  ammonia  solu- 
tion was  made  ;  pour  in  sufficient  cyanide 
to  first  form  a  precipitate,  and  then  clear  it 
up  again.  After  you  have  intensified  your 
negative,  if  you  take  a  reduced  solution  of 
this  and  place  it  in  there,  your  negative 
will  get  clear,  and  I  have  found  it  so  far  to 
be  permanent  with  no  change  in  color  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  Aiken. — If  I  am  in  order,  I  would 
make  the  following  motion,  that  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  the  same  one  whose  plates  we  have 
seen,  be  engaged  to  make  a  group  of  this 
assembly.  Will  any  one  second  that  mo- 
tion? 

Seconded  and  adopted,  and  11.30  a.m.  to- 
morrow, fixed  for  the  hour  of  taking. 

Mr.  Cramer  (having  been  called  to 
the  stand). — I  am  here  and  am  ready  to 
answer  any  questions  that  you  may  wish  to 
put  in  regard  to  working  with  the  dry 
plate.  You  have  seen  the  modus  operandi 
of  making  the  emulsion ;  I  hope  you  will 
all  try  the  experiment;  it  will  make  it 
more  interesting  to  you,  and  you  will  un- 
derstand better  then  how  to  use  dry  plates ; 
you  will,  of  course,  find  a  few  difficulties ; 
I  can  only  advise  that  you  go  at  it  with  pa- 
tience and  perseverance,  and  if  you  do  not 


have  good  luck,  do  not  throw  it  overboard  ; 
try  again.  The  principle  is  the  same;  the 
whole  process  is  very  simple,  but  it  needs  a 
little  backbone  ;  that  you  will  have  to  study 
out;  it  will  cost  you  some  little  time  and 
money.  I  think  that  what  the  gentleman 
has  demonstrated  here  will  sufficiently 
answer  all  questions ;  I  also  suppose  that 
one  reason  why  our  worthy  President, 
Mr.  Smith,  has  given  up  the  making  of 
the  dry  plates  and  gone  back  to  the  wet 
process,  is  that  he  made  the  plates  himself, 
and  perhaps  it  was  a  little  troublesome  for 
him. 

The  President. — I  would  say  that  I  did 
not  make  them  myself,  I  had  a  person  to 
make  them ;  I  now  purchase  what  I  use. 

Mr.  Cramer. — There  is  one  thing  cer- 
tain, that  our  worthy  President  is  no  more 
in  favor  of  the  new  departure,  which  I 
think  has  begun  over  all  the  world,  on  this 
continent  and  in  Europe.  I  think  our  friend 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson  can  give  us  some  in- 
formation (as  he  has  been  in  Europe  lately) 
as  to  whether  photographers  have  taken 
hold  of  the  dry  plate  or  not. 

Several  calls  were  made  for  Mr.  Wilson 
by  the  members  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Wilson. — I  have  nothing  to  say  ex- 
cept what  I  have  already  stated.  So  far 
as  I  saw,  in  a  large  number  of  the  cities  of 
Europe,  and  I  saw  a  number  of  photogra- 
phers there  too,  they  have  not  been  using 
the  nitrate  bath  for  nearly  two  years. 
They  all  seemed  to  be  making  money,  and 
yet  using  the  dry  plates  all  the  time.  I  did 
not  find  but  one  photographer  who  was 
making  his  own  plates,  the  rest  of  them 
preferred  to  buy  them  from  experienced 
manufacturers.  These  are  facts.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  been  in  Europe  since  I  have,  and  can 
give  you  fresher  news  perhaps. 

Mr.  Tatlor. — I  give  the  very  same  re- 
port, namely,  that  the  use  of  collodion  is  to 
a  large  extent  discontinued  in  the  studios 
of  Europe. 

Mr,  Cramer. — There  are  a  few  things 
that  I  would  like  to  speak  about :  the  de- 
veloper, first.  There  is  a  paper  which  is  a 
good  thing  for  covering  the  windows  of  the 
dark  -  room.  It  is  called  the  Armstrong 
paper,  and  is  the  color  of  the  envelopes  that 
are  used  by  the  Government — a  dark  buff. 
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You  can  buy  it  anywhere.  You  must  bear 
in  mind  that  dry  plates  are  as  sensitive  to 
the  color  rays  of  the  sunlight  in -the  same 
measure  as  the  wet  plates,  only  they  are  in 
both  ways  much  more  easily  affected  by 
light,  very  much  more  so.  A  friend  of  mine, 
whom  you  know  very  well,  Mr.  Robert 
Benecke,  of  our  city,  has  made  an  experi- 
ment by  taking  a  large  stick,  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  covering  it  with 
strips  of  paper  of  different  colors — green, 
blue,  red,  j^ellow,  and  all  sorts  of  colors — 
and  he  took  a  negative  of  them  with  a  wet 
plate  and  one  with  a  dry  plate,  and  the 
effect  of  the  different  colors  was  the 
same  in  both  cases,  with  the  only  difference 
that  the  impression  was  made  so  much 
quicker  with  the  dry  plate.  There  is  one 
good  thing  in  preparing  the  hypo,  as  fol- 
lows:  You  take  half  a  pound  of  alum,  dis- 
solve that  with  one  gallon  of  water,  and 
then  add  one  pound  of  hypo  after  it  is  dis- 
solved, and  not  before.  The  alum  is  dis- 
solved in  cold  water.  If  you  add  the  hypo 
and  dissolve  it,  it  will  make  a  solution  that 
will  give  the  appearance  of  milk  by  slow 
decomposition  between  the  two  compounds. 
By  using  too  much  alum,  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  so  perfectly  tanning  it,  that  by  the 
time  your  plate  is  fixed  it  is  as  hard  as 
leather — so  hard  that  you  can  wash  it  after- 
wards without  taking  the  precaution  of 
having  your  water  cold  or  cooled  with  ice, 
or  anything  like  that.  I  have  even  tried 
one  of  the  plates,  and  tried  it  over  gas, 
which  is  a  very  severe  test  on  any  gelatine 
plate.  After  having  it  hardened  sufficiently 
it  will  work  all  right;  but  if  not,  the  gela- 
tine will  dissolve ;  but  if  you  fix  it  in  this 
bath  in  the  same  proportions,  the  plate  will 
be  just  as  hard  as  leather,  and  will  bear  any 
amount  of  washing,  but  will  not  fix  as 
quickly.     Use  as  follows  : 


Alum, 
Water, 
Hypo,  , 


1  pound. 
1  gallon. 
1  pound. 


Use  the  water  cold.  When  it  gets  weak 
from  being  used  a  long  time,  throw  it 
away  and  make  a  new  solution.  We  always 
have  a  gallon  bottle  all  mixed,  to  give  it 
time  to  settle.  If  you  use  it  immediatelj', 
it  has  a  tendency  to  throw  a  fine  precipitate 


on  the  plate ;  but  if  you  allow  it  to  settle 
first,  and  then  use  it,  there  is  no  such  an- 
noyance. 

Mr.  Beebe. — I  would  like  to  make  a 
suggestion  in  addition  to  what  has  already 
been  said  ;  that  is,  you  will  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  fix  the  plates  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion. In  the  beginning  I  used  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  the  precipitate  fall  upon  the 
plate,  and  then  there  would  be  trouble  in 
fixing.  If  the  plates  are  placed  on  edge, 
you  will  have  them  much  cleaner  than  you 
will  have  if  you  are  not  careful  about  this 
sediment. 

Mr.  Cramer. — I  would  like  to  explain 
further  about  preparing  the  pyrogallic  de- 
veloper, as  stated  this  morning.  According 
to  my  experience  so  far  as  this  proportion 
of  bromide  of  ammonium  and  the  aqua  am- 
monia goes,  the  object  is  not  to  have  the 
ammonia  in  too  large  an  excess.  The  fol- 
lowing formula  has  given  me  the  surest  and 
best  effects : 

A. — Pyro,        •    .         .         .  .75  grains. 

Bromide  of  Ammonium,  .     20       " 

Water,  .         .         .  .25  ounces. 

B. — Bromide  of  Ammonium,  .     -40  grains. 

Aqua  Ammonia,  .  .       2      " 

Water,         .         .         .  .25  ounces. 

Now,  these  are  two  solutions  which  we 
shall  mix  with  equal  parts,  which  makes  a 
solution  of  three  grains  of  the  pyrogallic 
acid  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The  other  solu- 
tion is : 

Bromide  of  Ammonium,     .     40  grains. 
Aqua  Ammonia  (the  strongest 

that  you  can  get),   .         .       2  drachms. 
Water,         .         .         .         .25  ounces. 

Now,  according  to  my  experience,  you 
have  to  be  very  careful  in  measuring  the  am- 
monia, and  a  little  more  or  less  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  effect.  Now  I  will 
tell  you  the  reason  I  have  added  some  bro- 
mide of  ammonium.  The  bromide  of  am- 
monium has  the  effect  of  retarding  the 
development  and  reducing  the  intensity, 
and  the  aqua  ammonia  the  reverse.  It  ac- 
celerates the  developing  and  brings  up  the 
shadows.  So  if  you  use  too  much  bromide, 
you  get  the  negative  too  strong.  If  you 
use  too  much  ammonia,  you  will  not  get  suf- 
ficient intensity,  and    furthermore,  if  you 
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use  too  much  aqua  ammonia,  you  will  be 
liable  to  produce  fog  on  the  plate,  and 
you  will  have  precipitation  in  the  shadows, 
which  should  not  be,  for  the  shadows  should 
remain  clear.  You  want  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  aqua  ammonia  than  Mr.  Dixon 
recommended.  He  uses  four  times  as  much 
aqua  ammonia  as  I  use.  I  do  not  wish  to 
dispute  his  experience,  but  I  give  you  my 
little  experience,  and  it  is  that  there  should 
be  used  one  grain  of  bromide  of  ammonium 
to  two  parts  of  the  aqua  ammonia,  which 
gives  the  desirable  intensity,  provided  the 
exposure  is  correct.  It  will  make  no  differ- 
ence in  the  use  of  alcohol  if  the  ammonia 
is  used  in  that  proportion.  Now  the  reason 
why  we  added  the  bromide  of  ammonium — 
we  have  in  one  solution,  which  gives  in- 
tensity, pyrogallic  acid  and  bromide  of  am- 
monium, and  in  the  other  solution  aqua 
ammonia  and  oxalate  and  enough  bromide 
of  ammonium  to  keep  it  from  fogging. 
Now,  if  you  use  the  two  solutions  to- 
gether ;  if  you  pour  a  little  into  the  dish 
while  the  plate  is  in,  it  is  sure  to  fog  and 
cause  a  yellow  stain.  Now,  if  you  want 
the  negative  of  very  great  intensitj'  or  with 
great  contrast,  you  use  two  parts  of  this 
and  one  part  of  that;  the  pyro  does  not 
play  a  very  important  part ;  it  is  only  the 
essential  body  that  develops,  the  same  as 
the  protosulphate  of  iron  in  the  wet  plates. 
I  would  advise  you  to  make  a  stock  solu- 
tion in  a  bottle,  and  then  use  one  part  of  the 
stock  solution  with  nine  parts  of  water,  or 
use  one  ounce  of  the  one  to  nine  ounces  of 
the  other,  or  three  ounces  of  the  one  to 
twenty-seven  ounces  of  the  other,  according 
as  you  require  it  for  use: 

Alcohol,    ....  15  ounces. 

Pyro,         ....  1       " 
Bromide    of    Ammonium, 

without  water,       .         .  120  grains. 

Before  much  of  the  ammonia  is  dissolved 
in  the  alcohol,  stir  it  up  a  little,  without  the 
use  of  water.  If  you  have  the  pyrogallic 
acid  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  without  any 
water  to  it,  it  will  keep,  I  shall  not  say  for- 
ever, but  it  will  keep  a  long  time,  as  long 
as  you  want  it  to  keep. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  acetic  acid  dissolved 
with  pyro  instead  of  alcohol? 


A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  a  good  deal  of  acetic  acid  ? 

A.  An  ounce  of  acetic  acid  will  dissolve 
two  ounces  of  pyrogallic  acid. 

Q.  One  ounce  of  acetic  acid? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  used  that  in  the  old 
silver  process  in  redeveloping,  and  I  have 
kept  the  solution  as  long  as  three  months 
without  any  precipitate  at  all.  If  j^ou  do 
that  you  will  change  the  proportions  of 
aqua  ammonia  entirely;  I  am  certain  that 
it  would  neutralize  the  aqua  ammonia  while 
you  wa7it  that  much  of  the  aqua  ammonia. 
Now  after  you  fix  your  pyrogallic  acid  in 
this  way,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  an 
ounce  of  that  by  adding  nine  ounces  of 
water,  then  you  have  ten  ounces  in  all,  and 
3^ou  will  have  exactly  this  solution,  and  you 
can  prepare  it  in  half  a  minute,  to  be  sure 
that  you  have  it  all  right,  of  course,  always 
provided  that  you  make  that  stock  solution 
in  the  evening  when  you  have  plenty  of 
time  for  weighing  it  out.  Make  this  solu- 
tion in  the  same  way  as  follows  : 

Bromide  of  Ammonium,  .  480  grains. 
Strong  Ammonia,  .  .  3  ounces. 
Water,      ....       27  ounces. 

Now  if  you  use  one  ounce  of  this  with 
nine  ounces  of  water,  you  will  have  exactly 
the  same  solution  as  before  stated. 

Q.  Which  developer  do  you  use,  the  fer- 
rous oxalate  or  the  pyro  ? 

A.  I  use  the  pyrogallic  acid. 

Q.  You  use  the  best  ? 

A.  It  is  my  favorite.  There  is  one  thing 
that  I  want  to  tell  you  about  mixing  the 
ferrous  oxalate  developer.  I  have  had  cor- 
respondents tell  me  that  they  could  not  mix 
one  part  of  iron  solution  with  four  parts  of 
oxalate  solution  without  a  sediment.  One 
of  the  points  in  mixing  the  iron  developer 
is  that  it  should  be  perfectly  clear  and  of 
a  bright  cherry-red  color.  In  that  case  you 
will  always  find  it  to  work  well.  If  it  is 
complained  of,  it  is  either  too  strong  or  too 
weak.  In  most  cases  it  is  not  concentrated 
enough.  You  want  a  saturated  solution, 
that  is  to  say,  as  much  as  hot  water  will 
take  up.  I  have  an  iron  dish  which  is 
enamelled  inside,  and  I  dissolve  it  right  in 
there.  After  it  is  dissolved  I  may  have  to 
take  it  up  ajittle  and  let  it  cool.     Some  of 
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the  salt  will  precipitate.  That  is  a  sure 
sign  that  your  solution  is  saturated.  If 
you  have  it  that  way,  give  it  tim«  to  settle 
and  then  acidify  a  little  with  oxalic  acid, 
and  your  oxalate  solution  is  all  right. 
Your  iron  must  always  be  acid.  Acidify 
with  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  to  two 
ounces  of  iron  solution.  You  can  measure 
four  ounces  to  one  ounce  of  iron  solution, 
without  any  precipitation.  It  will  be  per- 
fectly clear  and  have  a  bright  cherry  color, 
and  then  be  in  the  best  working  condition. 
For  very  short  exposures,  the  new  iron  de- 
veloper is  the  most  powerful  of  all.  I  find 
that  it  is  more  powerful  than  the  pyrogallic 
acid.  For  ordinary  purposes  it  is  too  pow- 
erful. You  have  to  mix  it  with  a  little  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  or  with  some  old  solu- 
tion that  has  been  used  for  developing 
several  plates  in. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about 
mercury  intensifying.  I  have  found  the  way 
we  have  our  intensifier  works  very  well.  I 
have  not  seen  it  fail,  and  if  you  are  careful 
in  washing,  you  will  never  have  that  yellow 
precipitation  that  has  been  mentioned.  The 
best  way  is  to  avoid  intensifying  altogether. 
If  you  develop  your  plates  right  and  give 
them  the  right  exposure,  there  is  no  need 
of  intensifying  the  plate.  You  can  make 
your  plate  of  the  right  intensity  without 
intensifying,  and  could  save  the  trouble  of 
washing  and  intensifying  and  always  get 
a  finer  negative  if  you  do  not  intensify. 
But  in  case  you  should  not  get  your  nega- 
tive strong  enough,  use  the  mercury  inten- 
sifier combined  with  iodide  of  potassium  and 
hyposulphite  of  sodium.  Be  very  careful 
in  mixing  properly,  and  you  will  get  fine 
results. 

Q.  Is  there  any  advantage  of  mixing  and 
then  putting  your  negative  into  the  am- 
monia? 

A.  I  do  not  like  that  as  well. 

Q.  It  seems  to  give  a  verj^  good  color  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  the  negatives  are  as 
durable.  Negatives  prepared  my  way,  I 
think,  are  more  durable ;  but  you  have  to 
be  very  careful  not  to  put  any  more  mer- 
cury in  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  dis- 
solve the  iodide  of  potassium.  I  use  six 
ounces  of  water,  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  of 
iodide  of    potassium ;    then   you  have  the 


saturated  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury. Pour  that  in  and  stir  it  all  the  time 
with  a  glass  rod.  A  red  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  will  always  re-dissolve  as 
long  as  there  is  an  excess  of  the  potassium. 
The  moment  that  they  are  both  equalized, 
and  the  equivalents  of  both  are  in  it,  they 
will  cease  to  re-dissolve  the  red  precipitate, 
and  it  will  remain  red.  Just  as  soon  as 
that  point  is  reached,  as  soon  as  you  see  that 
the  solution  remains  just  the  least  bit  tur- 
bid, you  must  stop  and  put  mercury  in. 
In  case  you  have  added  too  much,  add  the 
least  bit  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Then, 
finally,  you  add  an  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of 
sodium.  The  articles  must  be  carefully 
weighed ;  for,  if  you  add  too  much  hypo- 
sulphite of  sodium ,  it  will  not  intensify  at  all ; 
and  if  you  don't  add  enough,  it  is  apt  to 
stain  the  negative. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  at  this  point 
adjourned  to  Thursday,  August  10th,  9  a.  m. 


OUR  PICTURE. 

While  in  England  a  few  weeks  ago  one 
of  the  pleasantest  mornings  there,  was  spent 
in  the  companionship,  at  his  home  in  the 
country,  of  Mr.  Frank  Mason  Good,  whose 
views  in  the  East  have  given  him  a  world- 
wide reputation.  Among  the  many  evi- 
dences of  taste  and  culture  which  surrounded 
this  pleasant  home,  we  noticed  a  fine  garden 
of  flowers,  with  a  great  variety  of  plants, 
from  the  rhododendron  down  to  the  tiny 
field-daisy.  These  lovely  subjects  for  the 
camera  had  by  no  means  been  overlooked 
by  our  host.  He  had  stores  of  magnificent 
negatives  of  them  grouped  not  only  in  their 
natural  homes,  but  made  up  into  loose 
bunches,  with  little  arrangement  other  than 
what  nature  provided,  and  placed  in  vases 
and  receptacles  of  various  forms  whenever 
it  would  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture. 
A  number  of  prints  from  these  magnificent 
8x10  negatives  were  presented  to  us  by 
Mr.  Good,  with  the  permission  to  share  the 
pleasure  we  had  from  them  with  our  readers 
by  making  up  a  little  mosaic  picture  of  a 
number  of  them.  With  this  consent  our 
picture  this  month  is  thus  made  up,  and  we 
have,  after  our  own  whim,  named  it  "Field 
Fancies,"  for  such  these  lovely  subjects  seem 
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to  be — fancies  of  an  artist  full  of  feeling 
and  love  for  his  work,  gathered  from  the 
field. 

Here  we  have  groups  of  daisies  and  gera- 
niums, and  lilies  and  flags,  and  other  beauti- 
ful flowers,  bringing  to  our  mind  that  lovely 
poem  of  Longfellow's,  devoted  in  his  early 
manhood  to  the  "JFlowers."  With  scarce 
less  potency  of  thought  would  he  describe 
their  beauty  even  now  were  he  still  living. 
He  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  just  such 
groups  as  are  before  us.  Not  only  he,  but 
other  sages  have  devoted  many  beauteous 
lines  to  the  flowers.  Listen  to  him  for  a 
moment : 

Spake  full  well,  in  language  quaint  and  olden, 
One  who  dvrelleth  by  the  castled  Rhine, 

When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden. 
Stars,  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine. 

Stars  they  are,  wherein  we  read  our  history, 

As  astrologers  and  seers  of  old; 
Yet  not  wrapped  about  with  awful  mystery, 

Like  the  burning  stars,  which  they  beheld. 

AVondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  wondrous, 
God  hath  written  in  those  stars  above; 

But  not  less  in  the  bright  flowerets  under  us 
Stands  the  revelation  of  his  love. 

Bright  and  glorious  is  that  revelation, 

Written  all  over  this  great  world  of  ours; 

Making  evident  our  own  creation, 

In  these  stars  of  earth,  these  golden  flowers. 


And  the  Poet,  faithful  and  far-seeing, 
Sees,  alike  in  stars  and  flowers,  a  part 

Of  the  selfsame,  universal  being. 

Which  is  throbbing  in  his  brain  and  heart. 

We  have  chosen  these  subjects  for  our 
present  issue  because  not  only  of  their  love- 
liness, but  because  of  the  desire  we  have  that 
our  readers  should  practice  more  in  this 
direction,  and  take  a  hint,  too,  as  to  this  kind 
of  work.  Do  not  go  at  it  carelessly,  but 
with  all  the  taste  and  judgment  in  your 
power.  Arrange  your  beauteous  subjects 
carefully,  and  light  them  properly,  and  you 
will  be  rewarded  not  only  by  your  results, 
but  your  taste  will  be  elevated  and  you  will 
find  them  acceptable  to  purchasers.  Next  to 
human  beings  as  subjects  for  photography 
are  the  flowers,  and  so  to  this  our  poet  gives 
testimony,  who  further  writes  : 

In  all  places,  then,  and  in  all  seasons, 

Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soullike  wings, 

Teaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons, 
How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 

And  with  childlike,  credulous  affection 

We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand; 
Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection, 
Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land. 

The  prints  were  made  on  Mr.  G.  Gen- 
nert's  importation  of  Dresden  paper  "Eagle" 
brand,  pense  color. 


The  Children's  Museum,  a  sample  copy  of^ 
which  has  been  sent  us,  is  a  capital  illustrated 
monthly  for  children,  and  must  be  as  acceptable 
to  the  little  ones  as  St.  Nicholas.  It  is  pub- 
lished at  No.  6  Bond  Street,  New  York,  at  one 
dollar  a  year,  by  Mr.  Charles  K.  Bill,  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  to  our  fraternity  as  a  solar 
printer.     We  wish  his  new  enterprise  success. 


Resolutions   on  the   Death   op   Mr.    Fitz- 

GIBBON  : 

Milwaukee,  Aug.  4,  1882. 
Editor  Philadelphia  Photographer  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Milwaukee  members  of 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  America,  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  taking  some  appropriate 
action  in  reference  to  the  news  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  Editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer, 
Mr,  Gustavus  Bode  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 


the  following  resolutions,  ofi'ered  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Armstrong,  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  our  co-worker 
J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  the  whole  fraternity  of  pho- 
tographers have  met  with  a  loss  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  lapse  of  time  will  ever  repair. 

Resolved,  That  although  a  pioneer  in  the  art 
of  daguerrotyping,  his  heart  was  still  youthful 
in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  advancement  of 
photography. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  honor  his  memory, 
we  deeply  deplore  his  death,  and  tender  our 
sincere  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family  in  this 
the  sad  hour  of  their  affliction. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  and  he  is 
hereby  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon  and  the  photo- 
graphic journals. 

W.  H.  Sherman, 

Sec'y  of  P.  A.  of  A. 


ADVEHTISIISTG  RATES  FOR  SPECIALTIES— It  will  be  understood  that  matter  under  this 
head  is  not  to  be  considered  as  always  having  editorial  sanction,  though  we  shall  endeavor  to  clear  it  of  anything 
tending  to  deceive  or  mislead.  Stock-dealers  will  find  this  a  beneficial  mode  of  advertising,  and  sure  to  pay  largely. 
Six  lines,  one  insertion,  J2.00,  and  25  cents  for  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a  line — in  advance.  Operators 
desiring  situations ,  no  charge.  Matter  must  be  received  by  the  23d  to  secure  insertion.  Advertisers  will  please 
not  ask  us  for  recommendations.  4^  We  cannot  undertake  to  mail  answers  to  parties  who  advertise.  Please 
always  add  your  address  to  the  advertisement. 


At  the  Indianapolis  Convention. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  display  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Photographic  Association,  we 
placed  on  Exhibition  a  large  variety  of 
backgrounds  and  accessories  in  a  spacious 
store  leased  for  the  occasion,  and  situated 
near  the  "  Bates  House,"  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  This  "  auxiliary  exhibit "  was  a  grand 
success. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  complete  list  of 
onr  recent  novel  and  useful  productions,  but 
photographers  who  are  desirous  of  being  up 
with  the  times  should  enclose  a  stamp,  and 
ask  for  a  glimpse  of  our  latest  sample  photos. 

Having  supplied  most  of  our  convention 
patrons  from  the  stock  taken  to  Indianapolis, 
we  shall  be  more  prompt  than  heretofore  in 
filling  orders.  L.  W.  Seavet, 

8  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


Wanted   to   Buy. — One   largest   size   Wood- 
ward's reflector  solar  camera,  all  complete.     Any 
one  having  one  not  in  use  can  address 
A.  C.  North, 

45  Hall  Block, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


For  Sale  Cheap. — Backgrounds,  cameras, 
and  one  solar  camera ;  a  reflector.  These  goods 
I  am  using  now,  but  wish  to  refurnish  and  refit 
my  studios,  and  offer  them  at  a  bargain.  For 
particulars,  address 

A.  C.  North, 

45  Hall  Block, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  Operator  in  every  respect  may 

find  a  permanent  situation  by  addressing  the 

undersigned.     Do   not   address   me   unless   you 

know  you  are  good. 

B.  Klauber, 

Louisville,  Ky. 


Wanted. — The  following  assistants :  a  No.  1 
crayon,  water  color,  India  ink,  and  pastel  artist; 
assistant  operator,  good  at  all  branches  of  the 
photographic  business;  also  retoucher.  Ad- 
dress immediately,  with  full  particulars  as  to 
ability,  references,  salary,  etc., 

A.  C.  North, 

45  Hall  Block, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


Wanted  Immediately. — A  first-class  retoucher 
and  printer,  one  who  can  assist  in  the  general 
work  of  the  gallery.  Permanent  situation  to  the 
right  man.  Address,  with  samples  of  work  and 
wages  expected, 

C.  I.  Page, 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Wilson's  Photographies. 
Price,  $4.00. 


Ready. 


For  Sale. — Either  my  copying  establishment 
or  my  portrait  gallery,  as  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  attend  to  both  satisfactorily.  I  have  more 
agents,  and  a  better  established  trade,  conducted 
on  a  different  principle  from  any  other  copying 
house;  or  I  will  sell  my  portrait  gallery,  which 
is  first-class  in  every  respect.  No  tin-types  or 
cheap  trade;  do  a  business  of  about  §10,000  a 
year,  invoices  about  $4000.  Price  of  copying 
business  from  $500  to  $1000,  according  to  the 
amount  of  stock  taken.  Price  of  gallery,  $2800, 
or  will  sell  the  entire  business  for  $3000,  half 
cash,  the  other  half  the  purchaser  can  pay  in 
copying  and  enlarging  for  me,  as  I  would  then 
expect  to  go  into  the  canvassing  business.  The 
population  of  this  place  is  about  30,000.  For 
full  particulars,  address 

"  Copying  House," 
Care  of  John  Haworth,  626  Arch  St.,  Phila. 


Wanted.  —  Competent  help  at  Lockwood's 
gallery,  Ripon,  Wisconsin.  Lady  and  gentle- 
man, good  home,  fair  wages,  and  permanent 
situation  to  the  right  parties. 
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Wanted. — First-elass  printer  and  toner;  place 
permanent;  one  who  can  retoueli  preferred. 
Address  J.  A.  H.  Parsons, 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


$500  WILL  buy  handiest  gallery  in  America; 
over  post  office.  Population  6000 ;  fitted  for 
doing  first-class  pictures,  from  smallest  to  life- 
size.  Fine  north  sky-  and  side-light;  good 
trade  and  prices.  Address,  with  stamp, 
Box  303, 

Washington,  Ind. 


A  New  Lime-Light. — Ives'  Patent  Improved 
Lime-Light. 

^m^  The  Best, 
_^S^  The  Cheapest, 
J^^  The  Easiest  to  Manage. 
The  apparatus  required  is  remarkably  compact, 
simple,  and  cheap.     All  who  use  the  lime-light, 
and  all  who  expect  to  use  it,  please  send  for 
descriptive  circular.  F.  E.  Ives, 

702  Chestnut  St.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


BACKGROUNDS  PAINTED 


-H}cW.    F.    ASHESJK- 

Are  found  in  most  of  the  best  galleries,  not  only 
in  the  States,  but  abroad. 


NEW  BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS  AEE 

BEING  CONSTANTLY  INTRODUCED. 
W.  F.  ASHE,  Scenic  Artist, 

106  Bleecker  St.,  New  York, 

U.  S.  A. 


THE  NEW 

EURYSCOPE. 

Try  this  new  lens,  and  you  will  never  buy 
any  large  portrait  lenses.  Voigtlander  &  Son's 
No.  7,  and  the  smaller  sizes,  are  very  quick-act- 
ing, but  as  regards  large-sized  plates,  the  Eury- 
scopes  are  far  superior  for  groups,  panel  pictures, 
and  large  heads. 


Address  William  McLaughlin,  125  S.  First 
Street,  Brooklyn  (E.  D.),  N.  Y.,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  Association  Operative  Photographers 
of  New  York,  for  operators,  printers,  and  re- 
touchers. 


No.  18. 


No.  18. 


VIGNETTE 

PAPERS, 
WAYMOUTH'S. 
The  old  form  of  No.  18,  AVaymouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  new 
pear-shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  dozen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY. 


No.  18. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Shows  you  how  to  group  and  pose  children 
naturally  and  gives  fine  examples  of  work.    Read 
the  partial  index  herein.     $4, 


Make  Your  Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
larger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


'  Notice  of  Removal. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  behappy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


Wanted. — At  once,  a  thoroughly  competent 
and  reliable  operator  and  poser.  Single  man 
preferred.     Address,  for  particulars, 

B.  Frank  Saylor, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


S.  G.  Nixon,  Portrait  Artist,  813  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Solar  enlargements  finished 
in  crayon,  water  color,  and  Indian-ink  in  true 
artistic  style,  and  the  likeness  and  expression 
faithfully  preserved.  Also  small  colored  and 
Indian-ink  work,  etc.     Terms  moderate. 
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NOTICE. 

The  Wonderful  Eurtscopes  and  New  Por- 
trait Lenses. 
Just  received,  a  large  invoice  of  the  above 
Lenses.  Those  who  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
them,  will  do  well  to  send  in  their  orders  at  once. 
Benjamin  French  &  Co., 

Boston. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Is   the    most    complete,   thorough,   photo-in- 
struction book  ever  published.     Second  thousand 
in  store.     See  advertisements.     $1. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  charge  for  advertisements  under  this  head;  limited 
to  four  lines.    Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request.  ■ 


A  lady  would  be  obliged  for  an  opportunity  to 
attend  reception-room  or  retouch  negatives. 
Has  had  ten  years'  experience  in  the  best  rooms 
in  Boston.  Address  Retoucher,  care  J.  S.  Wright, 
Tully,  Onondaga  Co.,  New  York. 

As  operator  in  a  good  gallery,  can  do  first- 
class  work,  and  want  a  permanent  position.  Do 
not  use  liquors  or  tobacco ;  for  terms,  etc.,  ad- 
dress J.  I.  Ream,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

An  English  Photographer,  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  photo-lithography ;  at  present,  and 
for  the  last  eight  years  making  transfers  for  an 
English  architectural  journal,  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining a  similar  position  in  any  part  of  America. 
Advertiser  is  also  a  good  general  photographer. 
Address  A.  Borland,  Photographer,  Wilmslow, 
Cheshire,  England. 

By  first-class  photographer,  of  unquestionable 
character  and  standing,  a  position  as  operator  in 
good  city  gallery,  sea-coast  town  in  northern 
Florida  preferred.  M.  L.  Cormany,  Lock  Box, 
2594,  Rockford,  111. 

A  lady  would  like  a  situation  in  photographic 
rooms  ;  has  had  a  little  experience  at  retouch- 
ing, and  willing  to  make  herself  useful.  Address 
Miss  L.  J.  G.,  Box  1022,  Norwich,  Conn. 

A  photographer  of  large  experience  is  open  for 
an  engagement ;  works  dry  plates  successfully  ; 
wants  to  get  back  to  the  States.  Address  W.  H. 
Cook,  332  Queen  St.,  West  Toronto,  Ontario,  Can. 


NEIDHARDT'S  GELATINE  DRY  PLATES. 

GUARANTEED  EQUAL  TO  ANY  IN  THE  MAEKET. 

Tlie  magnificent  diaplay  ofj)ictures  made  on  these  plates  by  various  pliotograpliers  at  the 
INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION  last  month,  convinced  all  who  saw  them  that  the 

"NEIDHARDT  PLATE  CAN'T  BE  BEATEN." 

FORMULA  FOK  T^ORKING  THEM,  FREE. 
■^  TMY   OUR    ''NEW    DEVELOPER.  ^W^ 

PRICES   OF   NEIDHARDT'S   PLATES. 


Size. 

3i-x4i 

4  x5 
4*x5| 
4i-x6i- 

5  x6 
5   X 
5jx7 
5   x8 


Per  doz. 

$0  65 
95 


00 
25 
35 

65 

75 


1  85 


Size.  Per  doz. 

6J  X  8-^- $2  40 


8 

10 
11 

14 
17 

18 
20 


xlO 
xl2 
xl4 
xl7 


3  60 

5  20 

6  80 
10  00 


x20 17  50 

x22      .         .         .         .         .      20  00 
X  24 24  00 


11  X  14  and  larger  packed  in  boxes  containing  half-dozen. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


GARDEN  CITY  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY, 

No.  360  Mil-waukee  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Order  from  yotir  stock-dealer ;  if  they  can't  supply  you,  apply  to  us. 
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J.  L.  CLARK, 

Bold  and  Silver  pnNER, 

ASSAYEB  AHD  SWEEP-SMELTER, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


•RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 


REFERS    TO,    BY    PERMISSION: 

John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 


ALBERT  nOORE  ^  SOL&K  ENUR6E, 

THE  LONGEST,  LARGEST,  AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  Street,  Philadelphia. 

MALLINCKRODT  CHEMICAL   WORKS, 

Successors  to  G.  MALLINCKRODT  &  CO., 


MANUFACTURE  A  FULL  LINE  OF 


Pure  Photographic  Chemicals, 

AMONG  THEM 

PURE  ACETIC  ACID;  CONCENTRATED  AMMONIA;  IODINE, 
Resublimed;  CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM;  PYROGALLIC  ACID, 
Resublimed  and  very  pure;  IODIDE  AND  BROMIDE  OP 
AMMONIUM,  CADMIUM,  CALCIUM,  &c.;  SULPHURIC  ETHER, 
highest  concentration,  free  from  Acid  and  absolutely  pure; 
CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD  CRYSTALS,  extra  dry  and  free  from 
excess  of  Acid;  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  CRYSTALS,  dry, 
neutral,  and  absolutely  pure;  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD  and 
SODIUM;  NEUTRAL  OXALATE  OF  POTASSIUM. 


We  ask  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  the  superior  quality  of  our  Chemicals,  and 
request  a  trial  of  them.     Special  inducements  to  dealers  and  large  purchasers. 

Specify  *' MALLINCELRODT' S"  when  ordering  from  Stock-Dealers. 
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1882. 

Photographers' 

Booksellers, 
Stationers, 

and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photographers'  Monthly 

Bureau  of  Information 


18  8  2. 

"We  are 

MERCHANTS 

in 

ALL  REQUISITES 
PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 
of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 

Hos.  229  &  231  State  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS. 
HENRY  a.  THOMPSON. 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beehe's,  Cramer  &  Norden's,  Eastman's,  Carbutt's. 
Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash  trade,  believing  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 

system. 

"With  us,  cash,  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  5  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  offer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands. 

Our  Warerooms  are  commodious, located  conveniently 
for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.  We  deal  in  nothing  but 
supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 
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The  Book  for  the  OUT-DOOR  WOEKER  Specially.    Now  is  the  time  to  read 

r8.C>:]BIKrSO]>3"'S 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography, 
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CONTENTS. 


CHAP. 

I. 

II 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 


Introductoi-y. 

The  Faculty  of  Artistic  Sight. 
Balance  of  Lines  and  Contrast. 
Balance — Example. 
Balance — Examples — {contijiued). 
Unity. 

Examples — Expression. 
Practice — The  Choice  of  a  Subject. 
Simple  Rules. 

Figures  in  Landscape — Truth. 
The  Sky. 

The  Legitimacy  of  Skies  in  Photographs. 
The  Composition  of  the  Figure. 
Pyramidal  Forms. 
Variety  and  Repetition. 

Variety  and  Repetition  (continued) — Repose- 
Fitness. 


CHAP. 

XVII.  Portraiture. 

XVIII.  Portraiture — The  Management  of  the  Sitter. 
XIX.  Portraiture— The  Pose. 
XX .  Portraiture — Groups — Proportion. 
XXI.  Backgrounds. 
XXII.  Accessories. 

XXIII.  Some  Old  Notions  Touching  Portraiture. 

XXIV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

XXV.  Chiaro-oscuro — Detail  or  Definition. 
XXVI.  Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    of 
Light  and  Shade. 
XXVII.  Chiaro-oscuro — Various    Arrangements    of 
Light  and  Shade  {continued). 
XXVIII.  Chiaro-oscuro— Breadth. 
XXIX.  Chiaro-oscuro — Portraiture — The  Studio. 

XXX.  Chiaro-oscuro — General  Considerations. 
XXXI.  Conclusion. 


No  one  can  study  this  excellent  work  without  being  better  able  to  pose  and  compose  his  subjects, 
and  to  light  them  more  artistically.  Those  who  are  unskilled  comparatively,  hardly  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  learn  that  is  of  value  to  them.  This  book  will  open  their  eyes  and  enlighten  them,  if  they 
can  but  see  when  their  eyes  are  open. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  POPUI.AR  PHOTO.  "WORK  EVER,  PUBIilSHED  IN  EUROPE. 

IT  IS  THE  BOOK  WANTED  NO  W  BY  THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHER,  TO  POST 

HIM  ON  THE  A^T  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cloth,  $1.50;  Paper,  $1.00.    Illustrated. 


"Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography  is  a  gem,  the 
par  excellence  of  all  photographic 
books.  Its  pages  are  full  to  a  letter 
of  choice  and  valuable  instruction. 
If  there  is  one  who  has  not  read  it 
I  would  advise  him  to  do  so  at  once." 
— G.  F.  E.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WHAT  ITS 
READERS  SAT: 


"Pictorial  Effect 
is  a  success."— 
M.  H.  Albee, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 


"  I  would  advise  all  photographic 
art  students  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  works  ever  published 
on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers.  Read  it  over  and 
over.  Every  page  teaches  a  grand 
lesson." — James  Mullen,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


EDWAED  L.  WILSON,  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


THE   PHOTOGRAPHER  TO  HIS  PATRONS 

Is  a  neat  little  leaflet  of  twelve  pages  of  the  size  of  the  four  pages  below.  It  tells  your  patrons  what  you  want  them 
to  see  on  Photograph,y  as  an  Art ;  Whien  to  Come ;  How  to  Come ;  How  to  Dress ;  How  to 
Behave;   and  about  Children,  Business,  Frames,  Copying,  Coloring,  and  Prices. 


"There's  Millions  in  it." 


Photographers  of  America  : 

In  these  times  of  competition  we  all  want 
something  to  stir  up  husineaa.  It  is  .believed 
that  no  means  of  advertising,  half  so  good,  was 
ever  offered  to  photographers,  as  that  acceptable 
little  leaflet, 

"The  Photographer  to  his  Patrons." 

Its  utility  and  usefulness  are  proven  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  demanded  and  translated 
into  Spanish  and  German ;  that  over 

1,000,000  copies  have  been  sold, 

and  that  hundreds  of  photographers  have  written 
to  the  author,  testifying  to  its  great  value  as  a 
positive  business-bringer, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy,  and 
ask  you,  /or  your  own  interest,  to  read  it  care- 
fully all  through.  I  have,  since  its  publication, 
Issued  two  other  works  of  a  similar  character — 
Pretty  Faces,  at  half  the  price ;  and  Something 
New,  at  the  same  price.  But  the  choice  still 
seems  to  be  for  the  old  favorite,  and  I  am  still 
supplying  it  continually.  The  sample  herewith 
is  of  a  lot  lately  printed,-  and  I  desire  to  call 
your  especial  attention  to  a  method  which  will 
secure  you  all  the  advantages  of  this  work  as  an 
(i) 


advertisement,  and  yet  cost  you  little  or  nothing. 
The  four  pages  of  the  cover  are  yours,  to  use  for 
lohat  you  please.  You  only  need  the  first  page 
for  yourself.  Get  advertisements  from  your 
neighbors,  at  a  proportionate  figure,  for  the  rest, 
and  your  leaflets  cost  you  only  the  expense  of 
distribution. 

Messrs.  Albert  <fc  Son,  Alexandria,  La.,  have 
seven  advertisers,  another  recently  had  eight. 
From  six  of  them  he  got  $1.75  each,  and  from 
two,  $2.25  each;  making  $15— the  cost  of  1000 
leaflets.     Examine  the  copy  herewith. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Norman,  Natchez,  Miss.,  who  has 
adopted  the  same  plan,  writes,  viz.:  "As  an  ad- 
vertising medium  the  leafllets  have  no  equal. 
Two  hours  secured  me  seven  advertisements, 
amounting  to  $17.50,  leaving  me  $5.00  balance 
for  express  charges ;  thus  securing  me  1000 
leaflets  for  nothing.  With  a  little  energy  any 
photographer  can  secure  cards  enough  from  his 
friends  to  pay  for  all  the  leaflets  he  requires,  and 
he  should  not  be  without  them.  I  have  not  only 
seen,  but  felt,  the  result  of  using  them." 

Mr.  L.  B.  Truax,  Swanton,  Vt.,  writes,  viz. : 
"  The  leaflets  have  been  received  and  jjrove  a 
decided  benefit  to  me.  I  consider  them  the  best 
advertising  medium  I  have  yet  found.  Tho 
merchants  who  advertised  on  the  covers  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion;  one  of  whom  went  to 
(ii) 


the  expense  of  hiring  a  man  and  team  to  dis- 
tribute then  in  adjoining  towns.  I  shall,  un- 
doubtedly, want  more  when  these  are  gone.  I 
got  $13.50  for  the  advertisements." 

We  endeavor  to  get  them  up  in  attractive  and 
elegant  style ;  and  in  order  to  protect  those  who 
use  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  we  have 
copyrighted  them,  and  trust  no  one  will  attempt 
their  degradation  by  cheap  and  badly-made 
copies  of  them.  We  can  print  them  as  cheap  as 
any  one  can  for  the  quality,  and  have 

KECENTLY  KEDUOED  THE  PRICES 
to  the  following  scale  : 

500  copies, $9  00 

1000      "  15  00 

3000      "  36  00 

5000      "  50  00 

Some  photographers  have  had  as  many  as  25,000, 
using  them  continually.  Please  look  into  the 
matter,  and  send  on  your  orders  for  all  seasons. 

We  supply,  free  of  charge,  several  beautiful 
fancy  cuts  for  the  covers ;  but  where  three  of  the 
pages  are  covered  with  other  matter,  the  style  of 
the  present  sample  is  the  neatest.  You  can  have 
your  own  choice. 

As  already  said,  these  leaflets  are  used  all  over 
the  country,  often  by  our  leading  photographers, 
from  some  of  whom  were  received  the  following 
'.estimonials. 

( iii ) 


KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  THIS! 


TESTIMONIALS: 

"Send  5000  in  English  and  2000  in  German." 
Jno.  a.  Scholten,  St.  Louis. 

"Let  me  have  a  lot  as  soon  as  printed." — J. 
F.  Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"  It  works  satisfactorily  in  every  way." — A.  N. 
Hardy,  Boston.  (Mr.  Hardy  has  had  4  or  5  lots.) 

"  They  are  the  best  business-cards  a  photog- 
rapher can  have."— T.  S.  Estabrooke,  N.  Y. 

EDWAED    L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher. 

812  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
(iv) 


/^ 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The'' following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 
the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 


K 

y 

S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 

Doiiilass^Tlioinpn&Co. 

''Great  Central," 
Chicago, 111. 

JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Quincy, 

111. 

H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo,  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 

J.  C.  SOMEEVILLE, 

St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

SCOVILL  MANF'e  CO,, 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 

D.  THGRER  &  GO, 

Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

BLESSING  &  BEO., 

Galveston, 

Texas. 

O.H.OODMAN&OO. 

Boston,  Mass. 

fILSOH,  HOOD  &  CO, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 

¥1.  J,  HAZENSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EDWARD  L,  WILSON, 

Photo.   Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 

THEO.  SCHDMANN, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

■< 

OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

y 

G.     BODE, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 

W.  D.  SATCHEL, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

, 

>■ 
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GET  THE  BEST! 

CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S 

ST.    LOUIS 

Extra-Rapid  Dry  Piates. 

WARRANTED  PERFECT, 

With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 

FOR    SALE    BY 


a.  GENNERT,  105  WUliam  Street, 
New  York,  General  Eastern  Agent. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  419  Broome 
Street.  New  York. 

ALLEN  BROS.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  C.  FRANTZ,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

E.  J.  WECKS,  Jackson,  Mich. 

JOHN  I.  SHAW,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

DAVID  TUCKER  &  CO.,  BuflPalo, 
N.  Y. 

H.  D.  MARKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I.  N.  McDonald,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THOS.  H.  McCOLLIN,  Philadelphia, 
Pa 

WOLF  &  CHEYNEY,  Philadelphia, 
Pa 

WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO.,  Philadel- 
^  phia.  Pa. 

MCHARD  WALZL,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BACHRACH  BROS. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JAMES  LETT,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

BEN  J.  FRENCH  &  CO.,  Boston, 
Mass.  [Mass. 

C.   H.   CODMAN   &   CO.,  Boston, 

BLESSING  BROTHERS.,  Galves- 
ton, Texas. 

S.  T  BLESSING,  New  Orleans,  La. 

THEO.  SCHUMANN,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  G.  ROBINSON,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  H.  KIRK,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

J.  D.  DEXTER,  Portland,  Me. 

GEO.  R.  ANGELL,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GUSTAV  BODE,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
WM.  S.  CONNER,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON  &  CO., 

Chicago. 
HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON,  Chicago. 
N.  C.  THAYER  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
C.  F.  RICE,  Chicago. 
J.  V.  ESCOTT  &  SONS,  Louisville, 

Ky. 
W.  D.  GATCHEL  &  CO.,  Louisville, 

Ky. 
W.  J.  HAZENSTAB,  St.  Louis. 
H.  A.  HYATT,  St.  Louis. 
J.  C.  SOMERVILLE,  St.  Louis. 
J.  F.  INDERMILL,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
JORDAN  &  SHEEN,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Columbus,  0. 
H.  LIEBER  &  CO.  „Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  BLACK  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
MULLETT  BROS.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
JAS.  H.  SMITH,  Quincy,  111. 
SARGENT  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 
JOHN  E.  TEAL,  Cleveland,  0. 
ZIMMERMAN  &  BROS.,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 
McINTYRE  &  CO.,  London,  Ont. 
PECK  BROS.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
SAM'L  PARTRIDGE,  San  Francisco, 

Cal 
GEO.'W.  SITTLER,  Springfield,  Mo. 
G.  MOSES,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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HEARN'S  STUDIES 

IN 


By  0.  ¥.  HEAEN,  Author  of  the  "Practical  Printer." 

SIX  FINE  CABINET  AND  PROMENADE  PORTRAIT  STUDIES. 

AMONG-  OTHER  THINGS  IT  CONTAINS. 

Suggestions  on  the  Choice  of  Albumen  Paper — All  the  Best  Silvering  Baths,  and  Methods  of  treating  the  same- 
New  views  on  the  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Time  of  Floating — The  Different  Effects  Caused  by  the  Time 
of  Floating — How  to  Tell  when  Paper  is  Floated  too  Long  or  too  Short  a  Time — Table  for  Time  of  Floating  Paper 
under  all  Circumstances — The  Importance  of  Care  in  Printing  in  Varied  Ways — The  Important  Relation  Printing 
from  the  Negative  Bears  to  the  Toning  Bath — Fast  Printing — Dialogue  between  "Joe"  and  a  Friend — The  Way  to 
Success  in  Toning  Lies  in  Printing — The  Different  Effects  Caused  in  Printing  by  the  Preparation  of  the  Silver  Bath 
— The  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Printing  from  the  Negative,  and  from  this  to  the  Toning  Bath — Acetate  oi 
Silver — Success  or  Failure  in  Toning  Caused  by  the  Strength,  Purity,  and  Alkalinity  of  the  Silver  Bath — Harmony, 
its  Importance  in  Photography — Why  its  Neglect  Causes  such  Disastrous  Results — The  Beautiful  in  Toning,  and 
How  to  Obtain  it — A  Few  Hints  About  Managing  Toning  Baths — Formulae  for  Printing  "  Our  Studies,"  as  Given 
under  Respective  Headings — Impurities  of  Toning  Baths — How  it  Affects  the  Toning,  and  How  to  Remedy  such 
Baths — Fixing  and  Washing — Brilliancy  of  the  Finished  Picture  Attained  by  the  Final  Washing — Various  and  Valu- 
able Hints  about  Finishing  the  Photographs,  etc.,  etc. 


Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.50,  by  any  stock-dealer,  or  by 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher, 

912  &  914=  CHESTNUT  STBEET,  PHILADA 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS.    ASK  TO  SEE  IT. 


ViaNETTIN&  ATTACHMENT 

FOR  PRINTING  FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  VV^AYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

{Patent  Applied  for.) 

J.  F.SINGHI,  Inventor. 


The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 


See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  i88i,  or  in  Wilson's 
Photographies. 


«@»POR    SALE    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 
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McDonalds  metallic  vignetter. 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 


THE  GREATEST  LABOR-SAVING  INVENTION  OF  THE  AGE. 

The  Latest  and  Best  Attaclimeiit  ever  oflfered  to  the  Fraternity.  Easily  attached  to  ordinary 
Printing  Frames.  Can  be  changed  to  thirty  diiferent  positions — any  one  of  them  in  from  three  to  five 
seconds.  Will  save  your  printer  nine-tenths  of  his  time  in  setting  his  vignettes.  The  finest  and  most 
difficult  efi"ects  can  be  produced  as  easy  as  the  most  simple.  The  card-board  slides  can  be  cut  any 
desired  shape  or  size.  No  Photographer  can  afford  to  be  without  them,  for  they  will  save  time,  labor, 
MONEY,  and  REPUTATION  for  producing  fine  work.     ORDER  A  SAMPLE. 

<^    PRICE 
For 


LIST.    ■<>■ 

For     5x8     size  Frame per  doz.  $7-50 

"    6y2x8y2    "         "      "  9.00 

"     8x10        "         "       "  9.00 


^        size  Frame per  doz.  $6.00 

'A  "  •'       "  7.50 

"    41/X6K     "  "       "  7.50 

"5x7         "  "       "  7.50 

Note. — The  5  x  8  size  is  now  ready  ;  other  sizes  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.     4^  x-5}4  and  4  5-^x6J^  Vignettes 
are  same  size.     5x7  and  5x8  are  same. 


^MCDONALD'S  IMPROVED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SHUTTER.3}e<- 
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[Above  cut  shows  the  Shutter  inside  of  the  Camera  Box.] 


HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON,  84  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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^B^ 


EXTRA 


DRES 


^^A^ 


BRILLIANT 


'^^fiC/MENPA'P^^ 


FREE  from   BLISTERS  and   IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Sutter. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir:  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milv.'aukee,  October  3d,  1881. 


G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  Eagle  Brand  Albumen  Paper.  I  am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sutter. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
8Ko  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but- say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR   SALE    BY    ALL   DEALERS. 
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PRACTICAL  PRINTER, 

SECOND  EDITION.    A  complete  Manual  of  Photographic  Printing 
on  Plain  and  Albumen  Paper  and  on  Porcelain, 


The  Printing-room. 

The  Silvering-  and  Toning-room. 

The  Drying-room.  [Paper. 

The  Positive  Bath  for  Albumen 

Silvering  the  Albumen  Paper. 

Drying  the  Paper. 

Fuming  the  Paper. 

Preservation  of  Sensitive  Albu- 
menized  Paper  j  Washed  Sen- 
sitive Paper. 

Cutting  the  Paper. 

The  Printing-boards. 

Keeping  Tally. 

Vignette  Printing-blocks. 

Treatment    of    Negatives    before 

Filling  of  the  Boards.    [Printing. 

Fitting  Vignette-boards  to  the 
Negatives  for  Printing. 

Medallion  and  Arch-top  Printing. 

Fancy  Printing. 

Vignette  Cameo  and  Medallion 
Vignette  Cameo  Printing. 

Printing  the  Bendann  Back- 
grounds. 


CONTENTS. 

Printing  Intense  Negatives. 

Printing  Weak  Negatives. 

A    Few    More    Remarks    about 

Printing — Treatment  of  Broken 

Negatives. 
Cutting  the  Prints. 
Washing  the  Prints. 
Acidifying  the  Prints. 
Toning  Baths. 
Artistic  Toning. 

Fixing  Baths  and  Fixing  Prints. 
Washing  the  Prints. 
Mounting  the  Prints. 
Finishing  the  Prints. 
Salting  the  Paper.  [Paper. 

Positive  Baths  for  Plain   Salted 
Silvering  Plain  Salted  Paper. 
Drying,  Fuming,  and  Cutting  the 

Paper.  [Printing. 

Treatment  of  the  Negatives  before 
Printing-in  False  Backgrounds. 
General  Plain  Paper  Printing. 


Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers. 
Further  Treatment  of  the  Prints 

after  Printing. 
Causes   of  Failures   in  Albumen 

and  Plain  Paper  Printing. 
Selection  of  the  Porcelain  Plates. 
Cleaning  the  Porcelain  Plates. 
Albumenizing  the  Porcelain  Plate 
Making  the  Porcelain  Collodion. 
Coating,  Fuming,  and  Drying  the 

Plates. 
Porcelain  Printing-boards. 
Placing  the  Sensitive  Plate  on  the 

Board  for  Printing. 
Printing  Vignette  Porcelains. 
Printing  Medallion  Porcelains. 
Washing  the  Porcelains. 
Toning  the  Porcelains. 
Fixing  the  Porcelains. 
Final  Washing  of  the  Porcelains. 
Drying  and  Tinting  the  Porcelains 
Varnishing  the  Porcelains. 
Causes  of  Failures  in   Porcelain 
Glace  Photographs.        [Printing. 


Over  50  "Wood  Outs  and  an  elegant  Panel  Portrait  by  G-.  M.  Elton,  embeUisli  it. 
Mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $2.50,  by  any  dealer,  or 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1882. 

PAPER,  50  CENTS;  CLOTH  BOUND,  $1.00. 

Although  fifteen  hundred  more  copies  than  usual  were  issued  of  this  little  year-book,  for 
1882,  they  are 

«|=ii-N EARLY  ALL  GONE,^^^^ 

And  parties  desiring  to  secure  a  copy  should  order  at  once  of  their  Stock-dealer,  or 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Editor  and  Publisher, 

912  <&  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


OFFICE  DESKS 

ALL  KINDS  AND  SEES. 


Ju.p.  J\I'Glees  &  Go. 

MANUFACTUEEKS, 

1026  Art  Street,  PHIlailelptila. 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 


A.CTS  DIRECTLY  yy^on  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  by  a  nat- 
ural p7'ocess  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  JREMAMKABLE  CURES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

HAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Et.  Eev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Eichmond,  Va.,  Hon. 
Wm.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  hy  permission. 

IS  STRONGLY  ENDORSED:  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Observer. 
"  The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur's  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TREATMENT  cont&ins  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FREE :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DRS.  STAEKEY  &  PALEN,  110'9  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON  PACIFIC  COAST. 


We  hate  established  a  depository  of  our  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

''  HEALTH  AND  LIFE,"  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,         0^ 
Nos.  1109  and  1111  G-irard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OF  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPARE-RESULTS 


Circulars  How  To  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

OHAS.  COOPER  &  CO., 

194  Worth  St.,  New  York. 

The  photographic  COLORISTS'  GUIDE 

By  the  late  JOHN  L.  GIHON. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLOMIJ^G.—The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloking,  one  that  contains  full  instructions  on  all  the  new  and  improved 
methods — for,  like  Photography  itself,  Photo.  Coloring  has  improved  and  progressed — has 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  same. 

A  Tremendous  Demand  for  the  Book  continues.     Read  what  it  contains. 


Preface. 

Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  "Work, 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Considered 

in  the  Application  of  Colors. 

/     III.  The  Materials  used  in  Finishing 

Photographs  with  Water  Colors. 

IV.  Water-color  Painting  as  Applied 

to  Photographs. 


Chap.  V.  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints  that 
are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 
VII.  The  Production  of  Ivorytypes. 
VIII.  The  Crystal  Ivorytype. 
IX.  Crayon  Work. 

X.  Negative  Retouching. 
XI.  About  Matters  so  far  Forgotten. 
XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective. 


The  last  chapter  is  on  a  subject  entirely  new  and  fresh,  and  is  finely  illustrated. 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  per  copy. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 
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ONLY  THE  BEST  QOODS  ARE  COUNTERFEITED ! 


BUY  NOTHING   BUT  THE 


Look  THROUGH  the  Paper  and  find  the  WATER-MARK. 

"  S.  &  M."  in  the  "  S.  &  M."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper, 
"N.  P.  A."  in  the  "N.  P.  A."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper, 
*' Cross  Swords"  in  the  "Cross  Sword"  Paper. 

ALL    THE   ABOVE   HAVE   BEEN    CO UWTERFEITED,    AND 
UNLESS  THE  WATEB-MABK  IS  FOUND,  DON'T  TAKE  IT. 


THE  *'N.  P.  A."  EXTRA  BRILLIANT,  CAN  BE  HAD  IN 

WHITE^  PINK,  PEARL,  and  PENSE  TINTS, 
E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Our  AMATEUR  EQUIPMENTS  are  Unsurpassed  and  Unrivalled. 


ASK  THE   DEALERS. 


^^^SOLE   AGENTS  FOR  THE-^ 


The  only  Gelatino-Bromide  Dry  Plate  that  can  be  used  in  any  climate  and  at  all  tempera- 
tures, and  the  only  one  that  can  be  developed  with  warm  or  even  hot  water,  and  then 
immediately  dried  over  a  Spirit  Lamp,  without  frilling,  or  danger  of  the  Negative  running 
off  the  plate.  

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  00.,  No.  591  Broadway,  New  York, 

DEALERS  IN  EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 
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TPHESnVE! 


WATMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

No.  15'A, 

THE 

Ormslii  Patten, 


PEAR  SHAPE 

No^w  Ready, 

$1.00  PER  noz. 


Tkey  are  not  clumsy  ;  do  not 
break;  are  always  ready ;  cost 
but  little,  and  are  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They 
need  but  one  adjustment  to  print 
any  quantity.  They  entirely 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and 
troublesome  methods,  either 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton. 


19  Sizes 


Now  Made 

Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  Below. 


They  are  printed  in  black 
for  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
red  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones. 
Directions  for  use  accompany 
each  parcel. 


SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY. 

The  Yignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  ORMSBT,  San  Prancisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"  First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time." — "  They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  them  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — "I  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "  I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  experience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used." — "  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested; 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner." — "  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO  SELL  THEM! 

ALL  STQCK-BEALERS  '"Sr  ORDERS  LAR&ELY  ^^^l 

Better  than  any  patent  machine— trouble,  and  sell  better  every  month. 

PRICES: 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 JO  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  08 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  for  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »                  »       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»     8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  15J^,  assorted  sizes  and  colors.  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

»     16,  17,  18,                                »                 »             »       Half           »               »                    .               »       1  25 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PhUad'a. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MAJVUFACTURE  ALL    KLJVBS    OF 

CARDS  and  CARDBOARDS 

EOE  _ 

Photographers 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


FOE 


IT'I  Tpl  THI  TdI  rk.  rIPl  ^F  THl  TTI  i 


P^ 


WAREHOUSE : 

527  ARCH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE   LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 
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JOHN  G.  HOOD. 


ESTABIilSHIlD    1865. 


WM.  D.  H.  WILSON. 


ruSON'   HOOD   ^ 

\^  V  V>  825  Arch  Street,  ^  O 

PHILADELPHIA, 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 

LONDOM",  1851.  liONDON",  1862.  PARIS,  1867. 


entennial,  1876. 


Centennial,  1876. 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 

TTriT'    TT  A  "^TTP     f   Portrait  Iicnses,  from  l-4r  to  8  X 10.        I   Instantaneous  Doulilets,  all  sizes. 
W  J!j    XlJi.  V  J^        Cabinet  Lenses,  Nos.  3  and  3.  Bledium  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 

NO"^^  I    ^S'l'd  Lenses,  Nos.  1,  3,  and  3.  Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 

Triplets,  Nos.  1,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  StereograpUic  Lenses,  all  sizes. 

IN  STOCK     [  Symmetricals.    Rapid  Symnietrlcals.  |   New  Universal  Lens. 

Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  ever 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.   We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 

Steinheil's  Sons'  aTlStio  Lenses. 

We  now  have  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  prices  : 

No.  1—  1-4:  size, 3^  inch  focus, $35  00    i   No.  5—10x13  size,. ..13^  incb  focus,...  $70  00 

»     3—1-3      »      5i<       1)  »        30  00    I       1)     6—13x16      »      ...16i|      »  »       ...110  00 

»     3— 4:-4:      »      7  »  »        45  00  »     7—18x33      »      300  00 

»     4:— 8x10  »      ...105<       »  »        60  00    I      »     8—30x34     »      359  00 

Nos.  1  and  3  are  In  matched  pairs  for  stereoscopic  Trorlc. 

We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicit  your  orders.  Always  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMERA  BOXES  made  by 
AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENDINGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 

WE  MANUFACTUBE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Photo,  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Vieuus, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Sixteen  Years,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 

Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton,    Solar  and  Contact  Printing, 
Cremer's  French  Lubricator,    Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade. 

ILLUSTEATED  PEIOE  LISTS  FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS.-"^ 
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720  {5  gross)  of  these  trimmers  tvere  sold  to  one  party  in  Jxilrj. 


ROBINSON'S 
NEW  MODEL 


FI0T06RAP1 TKUHMERS ! 


to    rt 


E  - 

bfl  .S 

I  ^ 
o  > 
>      - 


;2;  -2 

la 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


Plan  of  holding   the  Straight    Cut  Trimmer 
when  in  use.    PRICE,  50   CENTS. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
use.     PRICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1.00. 


OVALS. 

2x2| 

3|x4f 

5x7 

61x8} 

2ix3i 

3fx4| 

5ix7J 

6Jx8| 

2ix3i 

3Jx4J 

5Jx7^ 

7x9 

2fx3f 

3|x5^ 

5fx7| 

71x9} 

2-1  x3f 

4x5| 

5fx7f 

7^x9^ 

21x4J 

4|x6f 

6x8 

7|x9| 

IKTSOP^'S     G^XJIID  ESS- 
MADE  OF  SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regular  SizeS  always  on  hand  at  lo  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 

^  SQUAEE  OE  ROUND  OOENEEED. 

2tVx3|  2^5^x31  2fx4J  4x5| 

2ix3|  2T\x3i  2ix4f         4^x51 

2ix3i  2fx4}  3Jx5i        3|x6 

2^x3^1  4x6i 

FOR  STEREOGRAPHS. 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 

33-Vx3f,  3x3         3^-1^x31,  3x3  3x3 

The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  viake  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  are  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture. 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  Substitutes  for  the  Ktiife  for  Trimming 

Photographs,  and  do  the  work  much  more  expeditiously  and  elegantly. 

They  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  at 
once.     For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

alfDelleJi;         EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 

^ §Him, ^ 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIGTLANDBR    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  -WONDEBFUIi 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOR 

WORK.     FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


PORTRAITS.     ^  MWt  ^tUM       VIEWS. 

CAMERA    BOXES 

OF    SUPEEIOE    QUALITY    AND    AT    VEKY    LOW    PKICES. 


Albumen  Paper— all  kinds,  Velvet  Passepartouts, 

Card  Stock,  Chemicals, 

French  and  English  Glass,  Stereoscopes, 

B.  P.  C.  Glass,  Frames. 


Send  for  onr  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 
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ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By    LYMAN    G.    BIGELOW. 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edition,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new  one  at  less 
cost,  and  now  at  a  REDUCED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 


EEADING  MATTEE. 

I.  Introductory. 
II.  Artistic  Light. 

III.  Balance  of  Lilies. 

IV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 
V.   Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 

VI.    Composition,  Rules.,  and  Maxims. 
VII.    The  Studio. 
VIII.  Formulce  well  proved  and  used  by  the 
author  in  producing   the   work   em- 
ployed to  illustrate  his  book. 
IX.  Printing  and  toning  for7nul(E. 

Together  with  a  plan,  of  Mr.  Sige^w's  Skylight. 
J|®°  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  capital  instructions  for  producing  them. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


PHOTO.  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1 .  Cloud  Portrait. 

2.  Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 

3.  Cabinet,  plain — boy  on  a  velocipede. 

4.  Promenade,  lady  [ijtterior). 

5.  Promenade,  lady  {moonlight). 

6.  Cabinet,  gentle?nan  [bust). 

7.  Cabinet,  lady  (|  length). 

8.  Cabinet,  lady  [bust). 

9.  Cabinet,  lady  (|  length). 

10.  Promenade,  group. 

1 1 .  Promenade,  group. 

1 2.  Promenade,  seaside. 


W.   KURTZ, 

PHOTOGRAPHER 


MADISON  SQUARE, 


Twenty-Tliird  Street, 


One  door  from  Broadway, 


NEIAT    YORK. 


OLD  POST  OFFICE   BUILDING, 

Nassau,  Corner  lAberty  Street. 
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4>=:EA8TMAN'S-^^^ 

6ELATIN0-BR0MIDE  DRT  PLATES, 

RAPID,  UNIFORM,  AND   RELIABLE. 
AND  EASTMAN'S 

GEUTINO-BROMIDE  PELLICLE, 

MADE  IN  TWO  GRADES, 

The  Jg@-RAPID°=^  and  the  JS^^^INSTANTANEOUS.-^^a 

More  extensively  used  and  more  generally  preferred  than  any  in  the  Market. 


December  1st,  1881. 

Owing  to  Improved  Machinery  and  Increased  Facilities  for  manufacturing  them, 
the  prices  of  Eastman's  Gelatino-Bromide  Dry  Plates  have  been  reduced  as  follows: 


Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

Per  doz. 

3X^4X, 

.$0  65 

5     x6, 

$1  35 

6'A  X    Q'A,  $2  40 

14x17, 

$10  00 

4      x6, 

.    0  95 

5     x7, 

1  65 

8     X  10,       3  60 

17x20, 

.     17  50 

4^4x5/2, 

.    1  00 

5Kx7, 

1  75 

10     xl2,       5  20 

18x22, 

.     20  00 

4Xx6;^, 

.    1  25 

5      x8, 

1  85 

11      xl4,       6  80 

20  X  24, 

24  OO 

We  have  just  completed  a  large  and  well-appointed  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  our 
Plates,  which  will  enable  us  to  furnish  them  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before.  Our 
patented  machinery  for  coating  plates  gives  us  an  immense  advantage  over  other  makers 
who  are  confined  to  the  old  methods. 

EASTMAN  DRY  PLATE  CO. 
E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &    CO., {For  Sale  by  all  Dealers.} SOLE   AGENTS. 


THE  TROPICAL  DRY  PLATE. 

The  Most  Important  Discovery  yet  made  in  Dry  Plate  Photography. 

This  plate  can  be  washed  in  water  of  any  temperature,  even  boiling  hot,  without  frilling 
or  having  the  film  affected  in  any  way.  By  washing  the  plate  in  hot  water,  after  fixing, 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  much  more  thoroughly  and  easily  eliminated. 

When  fixed,  the  negative  can  be  dried  over  a  spirit  lamp  in  a  few  minutes. 

This  removes  the  only  remaining  difiiculties  in  Dry  Plate  Photography,  and  makes 
them  available  in  THE  HOTTEST  CLIMATES. 

The  Tropical  Plates  are  unsurpassed  in  rapidity,  softness,  and  delicacy,  or  in  any 
desirable  quality. 

These  plates  are  now  being  made  for  us  by  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co. 

The  prices  are  as  follows : 


Size,  3X  X  4X,    • 

.    Per 

doz., 

$0  80 

Size,     8x10,     . 

.     Per  doz.,  $4  50 

"     4      x5. 

1   15 

"     10x12,     . 

6  50 

"     4Xx5X,    • 

1  25 

"     11x14,     . 

8  50 

"    4Xx6>^,    . 

1  60 

"     14x17,     . 

12  OO 

"    6     x7,       . 

2  15 

"     18  X  22,     . 

"         22  00 

"     5      x8,       . 

2  25 

"     20x24,     . 

28  00 

"  GYz^syi,  . 

3  00 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


The  LAST  HALF 


The  LAST  HALF 


OF  THE 


PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER 


WILL  BY  NO  MEANS  BE  THE 

►t^BBST   HALF,- 


S^ 


but  it  will  sustain  fully  the  character  of  this  Magazine,  and  present  some  unusual 
attractions  in  its  pictures,  including  some  personally  taken  studies  in  Arab  life  and 
in  Egypt  by  the  Editor.     Read  our  prospectus  in  the  July  issue. 

1882.1    BACK  NUMBERS   COMPLETE    {1882. 


can  be  had  still  in  limited  quantity.    The  pictures  alone  are  worth  the  money,  as  follows : 

JANUARY.  Two  examples — a  girl  group,  showing  Osborne's  picturesque  fore- 
grounds, by  W.  D.  Osborne,  at  Gilbert  &  Bacon's,  Philadelphia. 

FEBRUARY.     A  "Mosaics"  group  of  eleven  portraits,  by  the  chief  Parisian  artists. 

MARCH.  A  Mosaics  group — nine  subjects  of  photo-statuary,  by  J.  A.  Scholten, 
St.  Louis. 

APRIL.  Nine  landscape  studies  with  figures,  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  Author  of 
"Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography." 

MAY.  Out-door  study  on  emulsion  plates — "a  bit  of  Colorado,"  by  Wm.  H.  Rau, 
Philadelphia. 

JUNE.     A  portrait  study,  by  Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Philadelphia. 

JULY.     A  portrait  study,  by  J.  H.  Lamson,  Portland,  Maine. 

AUGUST.     Nine  portraits  by  the  Electric  Light.     By  A.  Liebert,  Paris. 

The   Philadelphia  Fhotoyrapher  and    The  Fhotographic    Times   and 

American  Photographer  fo7^  IS 82,  to  one  address  only,  $5.50; 

a  dollar  and  a  half  less  than  the  subscription  x>rice. 

The  cheapest  reading  in  the  ivorld. 


Jl^"  WONT  YOU  1  TT\Tr<P"P  A  QP   CWl'Q   T  TQT  I  BY  GETTING  ONE 
PLEASE  TEY  TO  j  J-IN  UHIj AJOIj  U  U  II  ijilO  1  |  NEW  SUBSOEIBER 

The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum ; 
$2.50  for  Six  Months;  50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Premiunis/^^  new  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
$1  per  year,  payable  in  any  of  our  publications.     No  premiicm  for  an  old  subscriber. 


NOTICE   TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription  price,  Jo  per  year,  $2.50 
for  six  months,  50  cents  per  copy,  post- 
paid.    Positively  in  advance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  post-office  or- 
der, or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  is  preferable  to 
bank-notes.  Clearly  give  your  Post- 
Office,  County,  and  State. 

Canada  subscribers  must  remit  24 
cents  extra,  to  prepay  postage. 

Foreign  subscriptions  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  postage  in  addition. 


advertising  sheets  are  bound 
with  each  number  of  the  Magazine. 
Advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates : 

One         Stx        One 
Month.  Months.   Year. 

One  Page $20.00  $110.00  $200.00 

Half    "    12.00       66.00     120.00 

Quarter  Page...  7.00 
Eighth  "  ...  4.00 
Cards,    6  lines 

orless 2.00 


38.50 
22.00 


70.00 
40.00 


11.00       20.00 


The  attention  of  advertisers,  and 
those  having  galleries,  etc.,  for  sale, 
is  called  to  our  Specialties  pages. 
Terms,  $2  for  six  lines,  and  25  cents  for 
each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a 
line,  always  in  advance.  Duplicate 
insertions,  50  cents  less,  each. 

We  have  added  an  Exchange  Column 
to  our  Magazine,  wherein  photogra- 
phers having  articles  for  exchange  can 
insert  advertisements  at  the  low  price 
of  15  cents  per  line,  or  fraction  of  a 
line,  of  seven  words  to  a  line. 

Operators  desiring  situations,  no 
charge. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  PubUsher  and  Proprietor,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.  Philada. 


WILSON'S 


PHOTOGRAPHICS 


NEARLY  3,000  COPIES  OF  THIS 

BEST  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK 

HAVE  ALREADY  BEEN  SOLD. 

It  is  the  Standard  Book  for  all  Workers  in  Photography. 


CONTENTS. 


Lesson. 

A.  Treatment  of  the  Subject. 

B.  The  Needful  Apparatus. 

C.  The  Objective  or  Lens. 

D.  The  Daek-Room. 

B.  Preparation  of  the  Glass. 
P.  Chemicals  and  Solutions. 
G.  The  Manipulations. 
H.  Manipulatory  Miseries. 

I.  Retouching  the  Negative. 

J.  The  Glass  Studio. 

K.  Accessories  and  Light. 

L.  Managing  the  Model. 

M.  Printing  on  Albumen  Paper. 

N.  Printing  on  Plain  Paper. 


Lesson. 

0.  General  Remarks  on  Printing. 

P.  Printing  on  Various  Surfaces. 

Q.  Printing  Perplexities. 

R.  Art  in  Printing. 

5.  Mounting  and  Finishing. 
T.  Photography  Outside. 

U.  Bromo-Gelatine  Emulsion  Work. 

V.  Vogel's  Collodion  Emulsion. 

W.   Enlargements  and  Lantern  Slides. 

X.  Phototypes,  Platinotypes,  and  Collodion 

Transfers. 
Y.  Wastes  and  Their  Worth. 
Z.  Metrical  Measuring. 

6.  Concluding  Confab — Index  (Six  Pages). 


It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  most  valuable  work  ever  offered  to  the  working  photographer. 
It  contains  352  pages;  7x8f  inch  cover,  and  is  IJ  inch  thick.     More  than  100  illustra- 
tions.    It  gives  full  details  of  all  practical 

PROCESSES,  OLD  AND  NEW,  PUBLIC  AND  SECRET. 

Among  the  latter  are  the  "  Phototype,"  sometimes  called  the  "  Artotype  "  process,  with 
examples  ;  many  of  the  "  Lightning  "  processes  ;  the  "  Platinotype  "  process ;  the  "Collodion 
Transfer  "  or  "  Megatype  "  process,  and  many  others. 

58  pages  are  devoted  to  Posing  and  Lighting ;  37  pages  give  instructions  in  Emulsion 
"Dry"  Work;  29  pages  show  how  to  Build  and  Use  Skylights;  108  pages  furnish  in- 
structions for  Manipulating  Negatives ;  37  pages  are  applied  to  Printing  Pormula  and 
Dodges ;  175  pages  give  Notes  from  Authors  all  over  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  useful  features  of  this  work  is  the  ELABORATE  INDEX  with 
which  it  is  supplied.  This  makes  it  very  easy  for  a  Photographer  to  find  notes  on  any 
subject  very  quickly.     (See  partial  Index  on  inside  page.) 

A  THOUSAND  TESTIMONIALS  have  been  sent  to  the  author  praising  his 
work,  a  few  only  of  which  can  be  given  inside.     Please  read  them.     They  still  come. 

"  Your  Photographies  has  been  worth  ten   times   its  cost  in  aiding  me  in  constructing  a  sky-  and  side-light, 
which  I  have  just  finished  according  to  plans  given  in  your  book.     The  light  works  splendidly.     No  Photographer 
who  wants  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  can  do  so  without  a  copy  of  Photographies,  as  it  \z  fiill  of  good." 
July,  1882.  H.  FRANK  BEIDEL,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

"  I  have  had  my  money's  worth  out  of  Photographies  already.     It  is  a  most  valuable  book  to  any  progressive 
Photographer.     The  more  we  read  of  it  the  better  able  are  we  to  appreciate  the  ability  and  zeal  of  the  man  who 
has  spent  so  much  time,  and  made  such  good  use  of  his  pen  to  advance  our  beautiful  art." 
July  ioth,  1882.  J.  R.  HANNA,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

It  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  made   especially  for  it,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of 

$4.00  POST-PAID  $4.00. 

For  the  beginner,  for  the  amateur,  for  the  photographic  worker,  it  is  believed  to  be  most 
complete.     No  live  photographer  should  fail  to  get  it  soon,  before  his  neighbor  is  ahead. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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SUMMARY    OP   CONTENTS. 


PAGE 

Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
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AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC   OUTFITS. 

ANTHONY  &  CO.,  E.  &  H.  T.  Albumenized  Papers. 
Eastman  Dry  Plates. 

BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

CHAMPLIN,  W.  L.     Vignetting  Attachment. 

CHICAGO  DRY-PLATE  CO.     Beebe  Dry  Plates. 

CLARK,  J.  L.     Gold  and  Silver  Refiner,  etc. 

CLEMONS,  JOHN  R.     Albumen  Papers. 

COLLINS,  SON  &  CO.,  A.  M.     Photograph  Cards. 

COMPOUND  OXYGEN. 

COOPER,  CHAS.  &  CO.     Union  Negative  Cotton. 

CRAMER  &  NORDEN.     Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 

DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON  &  CO.  Merchants  in 
all  Requisites  Pertaining  to  Photography. 

DRESDEN  STUDIES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

FRENCH  &  CO.,  BENJ.  Voigtlander  &  Son  and 
Darlot  Lenses.     The  Wonderful  Euryscope. 

GARDEN  CITY  DRY-PLATE  CO.  Neidhardt's 
Gelatine  Dry-Plates. 

GATCHEL,    &    CO.,  W.  D.     Notice  of  Removal. 

GENNERT,  G.     Albumen  Paper. 

HANCE'S  SPECIAL  SPECIALTIES. 

HEARN'S  PRACTICAL  PRINTER. 

HEARN'S  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

HENDRICK'S,  FRANCIS.  Photographic  Sup- 
plies, etc. 

HOWSON'S  PATENT  OFFICES. 

HYATT,  H.  A.     New  Brand  of  Dry  Plates. 

KEEVIL  LANTERN. 

KURTZ,  W.     Photographer. 

MALLINCKRODT  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  Pure 
Photographic  Chemicals. 


Photographic  Chemicals. 
OflBce  Desks. 


MAGEE  &CO.,JAS.  F. 

M'CLEES,  L.  B.  &  CO. 

MOSAICS,  1382. 

MOORE,  ALBERT.     Solar  Enlarger. 

MULLETT,    BROS.     Photographic  Goods. 

OPTICAL  LANTERNS  AND  SLIDES. 

OURDAN,  JOSE    P.     Hydro-Bromo  Gelatine  Dry 

Plates. 
PEERLESS  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 
PHOTOGRAPHER  TO  HIS  PATRONS. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLICATIONS. 
PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
RICE,  C.    F.      Combination    Cabinet,    etc.      New 

Paper  Mache  Circular  Balustrade,  etc. 
ROBINSON'S     NEW     MODEL     PHOTOGRAPH 

TRIMMER. 
SCHINDLER,  C.  H.     Posing  Chairs,  etc. 
SCOVILL   MANUFACTURING  CO.      Dry-Plate 

Outfits,  etc.  Atwood's  Printing  Frame.   Gihon's 

Cut-Outs  and  Opaque.    Morrison's  Wide-Angle 

View  Lenses,  etc.  Carbutt's  Gelatine  Dry  Plates. 

Improved  Dry  Plate  Lantern. 
SINGHI'S  VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT. 
SOMERVILLE,  J.  C.     Outfits  a  Specialty. 
THOMPSON,    HIRAM  J.      McDonald's  "Metallic 

Vignettes  and  Improved  Photographic  Shutter. 
WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 
WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO.    Ross  and  Steinheil  Lenses, 

Photographic  Frames,  Goods,  Stereoscopes,  and 

Views. 
WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 
WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 


119  South  Fourth  St. 

PHELADELPHIAr 

Branch  Office, 
60B  Seventh  Street, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


H.  HOWSOBT, 

Engineer  and  Solicitor  of  Patents. 

C.  HOWSOX, 

A^ttomey  at  Law,  and  Counsel  in 
Patent  Cases. 


SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER  METHOD. 


Thirteen  Years'  Practical  Experience. 

LARGEST   ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE    KIND    IN    THE   WORLD. 
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Portraits,    Buildings,   3Iachinery,    Land- 
scapes,  Animals,    Plants,   Jetvelry, 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Engraved  Relief  Plates,  by  our  new  process,  are  of  two  kinds — 
one,  on  hard  metal,  like  the  usual  stereotype  plate ;  the  other,  the  electro- 
plate, the  same  in  quality  as  the  ordinary  electrotype.  These  plates  are 
produced  by  a  photo-chemical  process,  and  are,  for  finish  and  workman- 
ship, fully  equal  to  hand  work — with  this  advantage,  however,  in  their 
favor,  that  they  can  render  quite  perfectly  either  the  effect  of  a  wood  en- 
graving, steel  engraving,  crayon  drawing  or  lithograph. 

They  are  mounted  on  blocks  type  high,  and  require  precisely  the 
same  preparation  for  the  press  as  any  electrotype  or  wi>od  cut,  and  will 
print  equally  well  on  wet  or  dry  paper.  For  economy,  and  for  adapta- 
bility to  every  variety  of  design  and  artistic  conception — pen  drawings, 
charcoal  sketches,  rough  draughts  with  pencil  and  crayon,  wood  engrav- 
ings, steel  plates  and  lithographs,  all  being  faithfully  and  graphically  ren- 
dered— its  immense  advantage  over  work  by  the  old  methods  is  apparent. 

Copy. — Whenever  finished  dra\vings  are  furnished  us  for  reproduc- 
tion, they  should  be  from  artists  with  some  experience  in  this  kind  of 
work.  The  copy  should  be  clear,  the  lines  black,  and  all  parts  carefully 
and  sharply  defined,  for  in  general  we  can  do  little  more  than  exactly  re- 
produce the  original.  Changes  may  be  made  and  defects  remedied,  but 
it  is  better  to  have  the  copy  once  for  all  just  right. 

Photographs  and  Pencil  Sketches. — When  engravings  are  de- 
sired of  photographs,  slight  sketches  or  pale  designs  by  pencil  or  pen, 
we  have  first  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  our  own  artists,  to  be  carefully 
re-drawn  with  thoroughly  black  ink  on  Bristol  board  or  other  specially 
prepared  paper.  It  is  necessary,  in  most  cases,  that  the  drawings  should 
be  double  the  size  of  the  required  engraving.  This  ensures  greater  per- 
fection of  detail,  finer  lines,  and  more  thoroughness  of  execution  generally. 

Designs  by  our  own  Artists. — With  the  ample  facilities  at  our 
command,  we  can  furnish  suitable  designs,  when  desired,  from  the 
slightest  sketch,  and  often  from  verbal  description — the  des;gn  being  of 
course,  submitted  to  the  customer,  if  he  desires  it,  before  being  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  engravers.  Ordinary  photographs,  lithographs,  or 
tintypes  may  be  sent  for  reproduction  in  the  same  manner  as  those  re- 
ferred to  above.  In  these  cases,  that  do  not  admit  of  direct  reproduction, 
almost  any  size  will  do,  but  the  details  should  be  carefully  expressed. 

About  Preserving  Copy. — In  passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
photographer,  proof-taker  and  finisher,  and  sometimes  of  the  compositor, 
copy  is  liable  to  become  more  or  less  soiled,  and  it  is  only  by  great  pains 
that  it  can  be  kept  perfectly  neat  and  clean  When  drawings  of  special 
value  are  sent,  which  are  to  be  preserved,  or  prints  from  choice  books 
that  may  not  be  removed,  we  should  be  particularly  apprised  of  the  fact, 
so  that  proper  carefulness  may  be  observed,  and  that  we  may  fix  our 
charges  to  suit  the  case 

Regulating  the  Proportions  of  Engravings.  —  Copy  with  the 
finer  tints  admits  of  little  or  no  reduction,  as  the  imes  become  so  close 
and  the  flat  tints  so  indistinct  as  to  entirely  destroy  the  effect  they  are 
intended  to  produce.  But  Wood-cuts,  with  clear  and  distinct  lines,  may 
in  general  be  reduced  to  one-half  their  lineal  dimensions,  and  this  re- 
duction usually  imparts  a  softness  and  beauty  to  the  sky  tints,  ground 
vvork  and  foliage  which  they  lack  in  the  original. 


Selections  for  Reproduction. — Some  fine  prints  may  be  enlarged, 
and  sometimes  without  any  loss;  but  in  most  cases  minor  defects,  scarcely 
perceived  in  the  original,  become  emphasized,  and  are  made  too  appar- 
ent in  the  copy.  Generally  it  is  safer  to  select  the  coarser  kinds  of  work, 
as  the  tendency  is  to  obscure  the  blemishes  and  bring  the  coarsely  drawn 
lines  of  an  ordinary  wood-cut  to  something  of  the  fineness  and  delicacy 
of  a  steel  engraving.  Any  print,  however,  may  be  sent  us  as  copy,  and 
when  it  will  not  admit  oi  successful  reproduction,  it  may  be  re-drawn 
to  suit  any  size  or  style  required.  When  copy  is  to  be  either  reduced 
or  enlarged,  the  relative  proportions  are  preserved.  Accordingly,  if  either 
of  the  dimensions,  length  or  breadth,  be  given,  the  other  will  be  un- 
failingly regulated  by  the  Camera. 

Proofs  will  be  furnished,  when  requested,  of  drawings  by  our  own 
artists,  which  will  enable  the  customer  to  make  necessary  suggestions  or 
corrections  before  the  drawing  is  finally  given  to  the  engravers.  When 
finished  a  proof  is  carefully  taken,  and  this  may  serve  as  some  criterion 
of  the  work  to  be  expected  from  the  pressman. 

Time. — Although  it  is  possible  for  us  to  turn  out  in  a  few  hours  a 
finished  plate,  yet  from  the  great  variety  of  work  constantly  on  hand,  we 
cannot  usually  guarantee  to  fill  an  order  for  a  single  plate  in  less  time 
than  from  three  to  six  days,  with  a  reasonable  increase  for  larger  orders. 

Prices  depend  upon  various  considerations,  and  the  size  is  not  always 
the  controlling  factor  in  the  estimate.  A  small  vignette  may  demand 
more  skill  and  thought,  and  consume  more  time  and  labor,  than  another 
design  ten  times  its  size.  The  quality  of  the  work  and  the  character  of 
the  drawing  have  much  to  do  in  regulating  the  cost.  It  is  therefore  im- 
possible to  furnish  any  general  scale  of  prices,  as  it  would  be  subject  to 
constant  revision,  and  hence  less  satisfactory  than  a  special  estimate  from 
copy;  but  to  those  sending  work  in  regular  quantities  and  of  even  char- 
acter, we  can  generally  give  a  scale  rate  per  square  in(  h  for  reproductions. 

Estimates  will  be  given  promptly  on  application.  To  render  these 
exact  and  satisfactory  it  is  necessary  to  send  a  copy  of  the  drawing,  sketch, 
print  or  photograph,  and  full  information  as  to  the  size  and  general  style 
of  the  work  required,  particular  care  being  necessary  in  all  minor  details. 

Electrotypes. — We  have  a  fully  equipped  Steam  Electrotyping  De- 
partment, and  prices  for  Electrotypes  will  be  gladly  sent  on  application. 

Fine  Relief  Plate  Printing. — We  have  ample  facilities  for  doing 
press-work  in  a  superior  manner,  and  at  moderate  prices.  Our  presses 
have  been  fitted  up  to  give  the  most  perfect  distribution  of  the  strongest 
inks,  which  enables  us  to  print  many  plates  that  are  so  fine  that  they 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  printed  in  the  ordinary  way.  Specimens  may 
be  seen  at  our  office. 

Terms. — We  require  on  all  orders  a  deposit  of  one-half  the 
price  of  the  work  with  the  order,  the  balance  to  be  paid  Oil  de- 
livery. All  plates  will  be  sent  by  express  unless  otherwise  ordered, 
if  by  mail  will  be  at  the  customer's  risk,  and  must  be  fully  paid,  includ- 
ing postage,  before  shipment.  This  rule  is  unalterable  except  when  our 
customers  are  well  known  to  us  and  of  assured  responsibility,  or  when 
satisfactoiy  references  can  be  given  from  persons  in  this  city. 

Remittances  should  be  made  either  bv  Drafts  on  New  York,  by 
Post  Office  Money  Orders  payable  to  The  Moss  Engraving  Co., 
or  bv  Reo:istered  Letters. 
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Furniture,  Silverware,  Hardtvare,  &c, 

FOR   BOOKS,    NEWSPAPERS  AND  CATALOGUES. 
Send  Green  Stamp  for  24- page  Illustrated  Circular. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  monthly  Magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  superior  merit.  $5.00  a  year ; 
$2.50  for  six  months. 

Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of 
success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value -and  use  to 
the  practical,  working,  growing  photographer.  Do  not 
go  without  its  valuable  help. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGMAPHICS 

THE   NEWEST   AND    MOST   COMPLETE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   LESSON-BOOK. 

Covers  Every  Department. 

352  Pages.    Finely  Illustrated.    Only  $4.00. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $2.50.     Second 
edition  now  ready. 

This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into 
all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver  printing, 
and  is_/"«//of  good. 


WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson.     In  Two  Vols. 
'Price,  $2.00  per  vol. 

For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts 
in  entertaining  style  of  about  2000  places  and  things, 
including  200  of  the  Centennial  E.xhibition. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS' 
POCKET  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

By  Dr.  H.  Vogbl.     Price,  $1.50. 

For  the  dark-room.     It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other 
book.     Full  of  formula — short,  practical,  and  plain. 


BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Price  reduced  to  $4.00. 

For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats  his  "  Album  of  Lighting 
and  posing."  Superb  !  With  twelve  photographs  and 
instructions. 


AMERICAN  CARBON  MANUAL. 

Price,  $2.00. 

For  those  who  want  to  try  the  Carbon  printing  pro- 
cess, this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 


BURNET'S  HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 

Price,  $3.50. 

All  should  study  it.  A  splendid  work,  largely  illus- 
trated, giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  po- 
sing. 


THE  FERROTYPER'S  GUIDE. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Cheap  and  complete.     For  the  Ferrotyper,  this  is  the 
only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 


STUDIES  IN  ARTISTIC  PRINTING, 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $3.50. 

Embellished  with  six  fine  cabinet  and  promenade 
portrait  studies. 


PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  H.  P.  Robinson.     For  the  Art  Photog- 
rapher.   Cloth,  $1.50.    Paper  cover,  $1.00. 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE. 

By  John  L.  Gihon.     Cloth  bound,  $1.50. 

The  newest  and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1882. 

Cloth  hound,  $1.00  ;  paper  cover, 
50  cts.     Back  vols,  same  price. 

Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Pablisher,  912  &  914  Ghestnnt  St.,  Philada. 
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WILSON'S  LAMTERN  JOURNEYS 


■ "  Those  wlio  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  only  as  a  photographic  writer, 
will  be  pleased,  when  reading  these  two  volumes,  to  find  him  equally  at  home  in  his  eye-photograph 
descriptions,  which  are  full  of  humor,  accurate  description,  instruction,  and  entertainment.  Next 
to  making  these  journeys  yourself,  is  reading  the  eloquent  collections  of  an  eye-witness,  as  found 
in  these  two  grand  books  of  travel.     They  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young." — Press. 

These  descriptions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lantern  Exhibitor  and  Lecturer.  They 
help  you  choose  slides.  They  tell  you  what  facts  and  figures  the  public  want  to  know  about  the 
places  and  things  you  exhibit.  The  contents  are  divided  into  JOIJRNBYS  or  selections  as  per 
list  below : 


VOLUME  I.  306  PAGES, 

Contains  NINE  J'ourneys: 

A — France  and  S^tzerland. 

B — Belgium,      Germany,     Austria, 

Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
O — Italy — Lakes,    Cities,    and    the 

Italian  Art  Galleries. 
D — Holland,     Denmark,     Norway, 

Sweden,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
E — Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey, 

Greece,  and  India. 
F — England,  Scotland,  and  United 

States  of  America. 
G — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
H — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
I— The  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

IN  ALL,  O  VER  900  S  UBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


VOLUME  n.  331  PAGES, 

Contains  TWELVE  Journeys: 

J — Germany  and  Russia. 

K — Belgium  and  Austria. 

L — France — Cities  and  Provinces. 

M— Spain  and  Portugal. 

N— Switzerland— The   Four  Alpine 

Routes. 
O— Italy,  Ischia,  and  Sicily. 
P — Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Q — Palestine  and  India. 
R — Scotland — Cities  and  Ruins. 
S — Ireland. 
T — England— Cities,  Museums,  and 

Ruins. 
U — ^United  States  of  America. 

IN  ALL,  107 S  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 
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by 


IiTD^e'ifers.  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  PhOadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


SPECIMEN 
INDEX  PAQE  FROM  WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 


Intensifier,  The. 

Ammonia  and  Mercury. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury, 

Ferrid  Cyanide. 

Iron  and  Acid. 

Perchloride  of  Iron. 

Permanganate  of  Potash. 

Pyrogallic  Acid. 

Schlippe's  Salts. 

Silver  and  Acid. 
Interior  Work. 
Kaolin,  Rectifying  Printing-Bath 

with. 
Landscape  Apparatus. 

Photography. 

Views,  Formula  for. 
Lantern  Slides  and  Enlargements. 
Leaking  of  the  Glass  Studio. 
Lens  or  Objective,  The. 
Lenses,   Angle   of    View   Possible 
with. 

Choice  of. 

Forms  of. 
Light  and  Accessories. 

and  Shade,  or  Chiaro-Oscuro. 

Reflected. 
Lighting,  Rembrandt's  Style  of. 
"  Lightning  "  Processes. 
Linen,  Printing  on. 
Lubricating  the  Prints. 
Managing  the  Model. 
Manipulations,  The. 
Manipulatory  Miseries. 
Marbled  Appearance  of  the  Paper. 

Red  Lines  on  Prints. 
Mealiness  in  Prints. 
Measles  or  Mottles  on  Prints. 
Measuring,  Metrical. 
Medallion  Printing. 
"  Megatypes." 
Metallic  Spots  in  Prints. 
Model,  Study  the. 
Mounting  and  Finishing. 

Paste. 

without  Cockling. 
Nature,  Study. 

Negative,  A  Generally  Wretched. 
Negatives,  Black  and  White. 

Defects  in. 

"  Doctoring  "  for  Printing. 

for  Solar  Printing. 

Preserving  of. 

Printing  Dense. 

Printing  Weak. 

Removing  Stains  from. 
Network,  Formation  on  the  Film  of. 
Objective  or  Lens,  The. 
Objects,  Distances  of. 
Only  Lines  in  Negatives. 
Opaque  for  Negatives,  Gihon's. 
Outside  Photography. 

Chemistry  of. 

Work,  Art  Principles  in. 

Work,  Exposure. 
Over-Exposure  of  Bromo- Gelatine 

Plates. 
Paper,  Cockling  of  the. 

Drying  the. 

Expansion  and  Contraction  of. 

Fuming  the. 

Keeping  White  the. 


Marbled  Appearance  of  the. 

Sensitizing  the. 

WooUiness  of  the. 
Perspective. 

Photography,  Landscape. 
Phototypes,  Basis  for. 

Exposure  of  the  Negatives  for. 

Husnik's    Substratum    for    the 
Plates  for. 

Inking  the  Films  for  Printing. 
Plain  Paper,  Printing  on. 
Platinotypes,  Sensitizing  the  Paper 
for. 

Cleaning  and  Washing. 

Development  of. 

Exposure  of  the  Paper. 
Porcelain,  Printing  on. 
Posing,  Suggestions  about. 
Preserving  Negatives. 
Printing,  Art  in. 

by  the  Solar  Camera. 

Dense  Negatives. 

Development  Process  of. 

Flat  Negatives. 

Medallions. 

on  Albumen  Paper. 

on  Various  Surfaces. 

Stereoscopic  Views. 

Temperature  in. 

Vignettes. 

Weak  Negatives. 
Printing-Bath,  The. 

Decolorizing  the. 

Strengthening  the. 
Printing-Room,  The. 
Prints,  Acidifying  the. 

Blistering  of  the. 

Burnishing  the. 

Defectively  Toned. 

Drying  the. 

Encaustic  Paste  for. 

Fading  of  the. 

Fixing. 

Glace. 

Imperfect  Washing  of  the. 

Lubricating. 

Measled  or  Mottled. 

Metallic  Spots  in. 

Refuse  to  Tone. 

"  Spotting  "  the. 

Touching  Out. 

Treatment  with  Alum  of  the. 

Trimming. 

Warm-Water  Washing  of. 

Washing  in  "  Lead  Water." 

Washing  the. 

With  Red  Marbled  Lines. 

Yellowness  of  the. 
Productions  of  Photography,  The. 
Public,  Relation  of  the  Photogra- 
pher to  the. 
Pure  Whites  in  Prints. 
Red  Patches  on  Prints. 
Reducing  Process  for  Solar  Nega- 
tives. 
Reinforcing  the  Negatives. 
Rembrandt's  Style  of  Lighting. 
Removing  Stains  from  Negatives. 
Retouching  Bromo-Gelatine  Plates. 

Process,  Solar  Negative. 
Robinson's  Print  Trimmer. 


Screens  and  Curtains. 

Sensitizing  Paper  for  Platinotypes. 

the  Paper. 

the  Plate. 
Shortening  the  Exposure, 
Silver  Iodide,  to  make. 

Saving,  Method  of. 

Solutions,  Volumetric  Test  of. 
Sky  and  Clouds,  The. 
Softness  in  Lighting. 
Solar  Camera  Printing. 

By  Artificial  Light. 

Camera  Printing  Negatives,  re- 
touching. 

Negative  Reducing  Process. 

Retouching  Process. 
Stains  from  Negatives,  Removing. 

on  the  Hands. 
Stereoscopic  Views,  Printing. 

Negatives  Preparing. 
"Stop,"  Use  of  the. 
Streaks  and  Stains  in  Negatives. 
Strengthening   Gelatine  Emulsion 
Plates. 

the  Printing-Bath. 
Studio,  the  Glass. 

Construction  of  the. 

Curtains. 

How  to  Build  a. 

Leaking  of  the  Glass. 

with  Curved  Light. 

Working  Plans  for  Construction. 
Subject,  Choice  of. 

Treatment  of. 
Table   for   Converting    Centigrade 

into  Fahrenheit. 

for  Converting  Cubic  Centimetres 
into  Ounces,  etc. 

for  Converting  Metrical  to  Troy . 

Millimetres  into  Inches,  etc. 
Temperature  in  Printing. 
Tent,  The  Dark. 
Testing  of  Silver  Solutions. 
Toning  the  Prints. 

Bath,  Treatment  of  the  Gold. 

Defective. 

Solutions. 
Touching  out  Prints. 
Transfers,  Collodion,  lodizers  for. 

Coloring. 

Developer  for. 

Fixing. 

Gelatine  Paper  for. 

Printing. 
Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatine. 

for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  make. 
Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Varnishes  and  Varnishing. 
Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room. 
Views  of  Interiors. 

Exposure  for. 

Figures  in. 
Vignette  Printing. 

Paper,  Waymouth's. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth.  [of. 

Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  Use 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
WooUiness  of  the  Paper  Surface. 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 


PHOTOGRAPHICS  ' 


Any  reader  will  see  the  additional  value  given  to  any  work  by  a  full  index. 

is  well  supplied  with  such. 

SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  4  OF  THE  COVER,  AND  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

(OVER.) 


WHAT  IS  SAID  BY  ITS  READERS : 


We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues. 
— MoNS.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Moniieur. 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  litera- 
ture will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the  work 
deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers  of  America 
E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer. — Dr.  H.  Vogel, 
Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitth. 

By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  In 
America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas- 
terly handling  of  the  subject. — Dr.  B.  Horning,  Editor 
of  Pliotographie  Correspondez,  Vienna. 

Would  not  be  without  one  for  triple  the  price. — - 
Emmerson  Goddard,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

It  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  the  photographic  art 
up  to  date. — H.  L.  Bliss,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to 
photography  I  have  seen. — J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland. 

P^otof/ropAtcs  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.  We  are 
doing  our  best  to  push  it. — ^Y.  Irving  Adams,  N.  Y. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  could 
hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  useful  and  prac- 
tical publication. — Anthony's  Bulletin,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art. — 
John  R.  Clemons,  Phila. 

I  have  inquiries  for  a  c/ood  book  on  photography,  and 
I  think  yours  is  that  book. — John  Carbutt,  Phila. 

It  is  a  pity  you  can't  send  to  every  one  the  pages 
from  1  to  17 ;  all  would  be  sure  to  go  for  the  rest  of  it. 
— J.  H.  Hallenbeck,  New  York. 

It  is  a  complete  library. — W.  D.  Gatchel,  Cinn. 

We  kno~w  of  no  one  in  our  fraternity  more  capable  of 
compiling  such  a  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  photo- 
graphic brotherhood  than  Mr.  Wilson. — J.  H.  Fitz- 
GiBBON,  in  St.  Louis  Practical  Photo grap)her. 

It  demands  a  position  in  the  library  of  every  photog- 
rapher, and  this  position  it  will  assuredly  attain  as 
soon  as  its  merits  become  known. — Editor  Photographic 
Times  and  American  Photographer. 

Photogra])hies  is  my  evening  companion,  and  with  it 
the  evenings  are  very  short.  It  is  just  what  I  have 
been  wanting  for  a  long  time.^ — Well  G.  Singhi,  Bing- 
hampton,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  good  work,  and  I  look  to  see  you  issue  a 
second  edition  as  soon  as  it  has  had  time  to  commend 
itself. — D.  Bachrach,  Jr.,  Bait.,  Md. 

I  consider  it  greatly  superior  to  anything  yet  pub- 
lished.— J.  B.  Leisenring,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

It  is  a  most  useful  book,  and  its  practical  teachings 
to  the  studious  photographer  contain  the  most  valuable 
information. — C.  D.  Mosher,  Chicago. 

Photographies  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  I 
would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  pho- 
tography put  together.  The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  is 
original,  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. — 
B.  W.  KiLBURN,  Littleton,  N.  H. 


I  hope  that  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that  his 
$4  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  commission 
off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  its 
price — a  henefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  j-ou  have 
played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photographic 
stage  for  us. — Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas. 

It  is  the  most  unique  aud  powerful  work  upon  the 
subject  I  have  ever  seen. — J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

The  book  of  2ohotography.  It  is  worth  the  price  with 
compound  interest. — P.  Kellmer,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

I  have  read  Photographies  through,  and  am  fully 
satisfied  it  is  without  a  peer  in  photographic  literature. 
To  me  it  is  invaluable. — E.  P.  Hovey,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

My  friend  and  tutor,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
noble  book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 
giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in  their  library. — F.  M. 
Spencer,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested  $4.00 
for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in  this  case. — 
C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

A  short  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing 
your  new  book  Photographies.  As  a  result  I  tcant  it, 
and  enclose  check  for  four  dollars. — Geo.  Pine,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

Of  all  the  photographic  literature  published,  this 
book  seems  the  very  best. — J.  P.  Spooner,  Stockton, 
Cal. 

I  am  very  much  delighted  with  it.  The  treatises  on 
dry-plates,  emulsions,  etc.  etc.,  are  all  very  minute  in 
detail. — J.  A.  Van  Drelzen,  Peoria,  III. 

I  think  the  Photographies  a  very  valuable  book,  one 
that  every  photographer  should  have. — K.  T.  Sheldon, 
West  Winsted,  Conn. 

It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  of.  Those 
who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  processes  had 
better  get  a  copy  and  work  with  pleasure.  Nothing 
like  it;  too  good  to  be  without. — Joseph  Theiring, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  worth  the  cost 
of  the  book,  and  in  looking  it  over  find  it  contains  an 
inestimable  amount  of  valuable  information  which 
would  not  be  found  out  in  a  lifetime  of  practice. — E. 
F.  Burchand,  Worthington,  Minn. 

Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt 
among  the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  lik-e 
ourselves  who  are  "out  of  the  world,"  so  to  speak. — 
J.  R.  Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

One  hundred  dollars  would  not  buy  mine  if  I  could 
not  get  another.  I  do  not  see  how  I  managed  so  long 
without  it. — Oscar  Cromwell,  Grizzly  Flat,  Col. 

Photograjjhics  suits  me  better  than  any  similar  work 
I  have  come  across.  The  giving  of  the  experience  of 
different  workers  on  the  same  subject,  and  giving  it  in 
their  own  words,  being  an  especially  valuable  feature. 
— S.  B.  Hill,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Yoar  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out;  practical 
and  to  the  point,  and  no  nonsense. — Walt.  C.  North, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


Will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Author  and  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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■^THE  SCOVILDl^ 

PORTABLE  DRY-PLATE  OUTFITS 

FOR  AMATEURS. 


NE   PLUS   ULTRA 
APPARATUS  OUTFITS. 


ALL  ARTICLES  OF  WHICH  ARE  WARRANTED 


Old  Style  Equipment,  ACCURATE  IN  EVERY  RESPECT.  ^^^  g^yj^  E^^ipn^ent. 


OUTFIT  A,  price  $10.00,  comprises  A  VIEW  CAMERA  with  rubber  bellows  and  rigid  platform, 
for  making  4x5  inch  pictures,  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  Folding  Tripod; 
1  "  Waterbury "  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1   Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  B,  price  $12.00,  comprises  A  VIEW  CAMERA.  Same  style  as  A  Camera.  For  taking  5x8 
inch  pictures,  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  Folding  Tripod;  1  "Waterbury" 
Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  C,  price  $18.50,  comprises  A  VIEW  CAMERA  for  making  5x8  inch  pictures.  This 
Camera  is  so  constructed  so  as  to  make  either  a  Cabinet  Picture  on  the  full  size  of  the  plate 
(5x8  inches),  or  by  substituting  the  extra  front  (supplied  with  the  outfit)  and  using  the  pair  of 
lenses  of  shorter  focus,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  taking  stereoscopic  negatives;  also  by  the 
same  arrangement  two  small  pictures,  4x5  inches  each,  of  dissimilar  objects  can  be  made  on 
the  one  plate.  Included  in  this  outfit  are  also  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Large 
"Waterbury"  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1  Pair  "Waterbury"  Achromatic  Matched 
Stereoscopic  Lenses;  1  Folding  Tripod;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  D,  price  $13.50,  comprises  1  VIEAV  CAMERA  for  making  6i  x  8 J  inch  pictures,  with  1 
Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  "Waterbury"  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1 
Folding  Tripod ;  1  Carrying  Case. 

EQUIPMENT  A-A,  consisting  of  APPARATUS  OUTFIT  A,  with  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth ;  1  dozen 
4x5  Dry  Plates;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby  Lantern.     Complete  for  field  service.     Price,  $12.25. 

EQUIPMENT  B-B,  consisting  of  APPARATUS  OUTFIT  B,  with  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth:  1  dozen 
5x8  Dry  Plates;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby  Lantern.     Complete  for  field  service.     Price,  $15.00. 

EQUIPMENT  C-C,  consisting  of  APPARATUS  OUTFIT  C,  with  T  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth  ;  1  dozen 
5x8  Dry  Plates;  1  A¥.  I.  A.  Ruby  Lantern.     Complete  for  field  service.     Price,  $21.50. 


SCOVILL'S  PURE  CHEMICALS  AND  ACCESSORIES, 

FOR  MAKING   NEGATIVES. 

AVe  offer  for  use  with  N.  P.  U.  Outfit  "A,"  or  A.  0.  Co.  Outfit  202,  the  following  goods  packed  securely 
in  a  wooden  case:  2  4x5  Japanned  Pans;  1  4  oz.  Graduate;  1  set  5  inch  Japanned  Scales 
and  Weights  ;  1  oz.  Bromide  of  Ammonium  ;  1  lb.  Neutral  Oxalate  of  Potash  ;  lib.  Protosulphate  of 
Iron  ;  1  ft.  Hyposulphate  of  Soda ;  1  H).  Alum ;  1  oz.  Sulphuric  Acid ;  1  bottle  Keystone  Varnish  ;  1 
doz.  4x5  Keystone  Dry  Plates;  1  Scovill  Note  Book;  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby 
Lantern.    Price,  complete,  $6.50. 

For  use  with  N.  P.  U.  Outfits  "  B  "  and  "  C,"  and  A.  0.  Co.  Outfit  203,  we  supply  the  same  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  the  substitution  of  5  x  8  Pans  and  Plates  for  the  4x5  size.  Price, 
complete,  $7.50. 

S.  P.  C.  FERRO-PRUSSIATE  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing  and  Mounting  4x5  Blue  Print  Pictures. 
14x5  Printing  Frame;  1  4ix5i  S.  P.  C.  Vulcanite  Pan;  3  doz.  4x5  S.  P.  C.  Ferro-Prussiate 
Paper ;  2  doz.  sheets  BJ  x  Si  Card  Board ;  1  Glass  Form  (for  trimming  prints) :  1  Robinson's 
Straight  Trimmer;  1  Half-pint  Jar  Parlor  Paste;  1  One-inch  Paste  Brush.  Price,  complete, 
$2.80.     Securely  packed  in  a  paper  box. 
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S.  p.  C.  FEREO-PRTISSIATE  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing  and  Mounting  6x8  Blue  Print  Pictures. 
This  Outfit  is  like  the  one  above,  but  with  Printing  Frame,  Vulcanite  Tray,  Ferro-Prussiate 
Paper,  and  Card  Board  adapted  to  5x8  Pictures.  Price,  complete,  $3.50.  Securely  packed 
in  a  paper  box. 

S.  P.  C.  SENSITIZED  ALBUMEN  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing,  Toning,  Fixing,  and  Mounting 
4x5  Pictures.  14x5  Printing  Frame ;  1  5  x  7  Porcelain  Pan,  Deep ;  1  5 J  x  4J  S.  P.  C.  Vulcanite 
Tray;  2  doz.  5  x  8  S.  P.  C.  Sensitized  Albumen  Paper;  1  bottle  French  Azotate  (for  toning);  1 
bottle  Chlor.  Gold,  7i  grs.  (for  toning);  1  2  oz.  Graduate;  1  ft.  Hyposulphate  of  Soda;  2  doz. 
sheets  64  x  8^  Card  Board  with  Gilt  Form ;  1  Half-pint  Jar  Parlor  Paste;  1  1^  inch  Bristle  Brush  ; 
1  Glass  Form  (for  trimming  prints) ;  1  Robinson's  Straight  Trimmer.  Price,  complete,  $4.75. 
Securely  packed  in  a  paper  box. 

S.  P.  0.  SENSITIZED  ALBUMEN  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing,  Toning,  Fixing,  and  Mounting 
5x8  Pictures.  This  Outfit  is  like  the  one  above,  but  with  Printing  Frame,  Vulcanite  Tray, 
Sensitized  Paper,  and  Card  Board  adapted  for  5x8  Pictures.  Price,  complete,  $6.00.  Securely 
packed  in  a  paper  box. 

EQUIPMENT  A-A-A.  Complete  in  every  requisite  for  making  the  highest-class  pictures.  Consisting 
of  Apparatus  Outfit  A,  $10.00 ;  also,  1  Chemical  Outfit  4x5,  $6.50 ;  1  Sensitized  Outfit  4x5,  $4.75. 
Price,  $20.50. 

EQUIPMENT  B-B-B.  Complete  in  every  requisite  for  making  the  highest-class  pictures.  Consisting 
of  Apparatus  Outfit  B,  $12.00 ;  also,  1  Chemical  Outfit  5x8,  $7.50 ;  1  Sensitized  Outfit  5x8,  $6.00. 
Price,  $25.00. 

EQUIPMENT  C-C-C.  Complete  in  every  requisite  for  making  the  highest-class  pictures.  Consisting 
of  Ap)paratus  Outfit  C,  $18.50;  also,  1  Chemical  Outfit  5x8,  $7.50;  1  Sensitized  Outfit  5x  8,  $6.00. 
Price,  $31.50.  

OUR  NEW  PATENTED  DOUBLE  DRY-PLATE  HOLDERS 

are  the  best  made,  and  answer  the  demand  in  Dry-Plate  Work  for  something  that  will  exclude  all 
light.  Prices  of  Extra  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holders  are  as  follows  :  4x  5  Holders  for  two  Plates, 
each,  $2.00 ;  5  x  8  Holders  for  two  Plates,  each,  $2.75 ;  6i  x  84  Holders  for  two  Plates,  each,  $4.25. 
Dry  Plates,  4x5,  per  dozen,  $0.95;  5x8,  $1.80;  64x8i,  $2.40. 

EXTRA  CHEMICALS  SUPPLIED  AT  PREVAILING  PRICES. 


NEGATIVE  BOXES.  . 

4  x5   Price,  each,  $0  75 

5  x8 "         "         1  00 

64x84 "         "         1  10 


SCOVILL  OXALATE  BOTTLE. 

Pint Price,  each,  $0  60 

Quart "         "         0  75 

Two  Quarts "         "         100 

Gallon "         "         1  25 


Scovill  Focusing  Glass,  $0.75 ;  C.  C.  H.  Focusing  Glass,  $4.00 ;  Negative  Washing  Boxes,  $3.00. 


American  Optical  Company's  Apparatus  Outfits. 

This  Apparatus  is  manufactured  in  New  York  City  under  our  immediate  personal  supervision;  and, 
as  we  employ  only  highly  skilled  workmen,  and  use  nothing  but  the  choicest  selected  materials,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  products  of  our  factory  are  unequalled  in  durability,  excellence  of  work- 
manship, and  style  of  finish.  This  fact  is  now  freely  conceded  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Australia,  and  South  America. 

OUTFIT  No.  202,  price  $27.00,  consists  of  A  MAHOGANY  POLISHED  CAMERA  for  taking 
pictures  4x5  inches,  with  Folding  Bellows  Body,  single  swing,  hinged  bed,  and  brass  guides. 
It  has  a  shifting  front  for  adjusting  the  sky  and  foreground,  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate 
Holder;  also,  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case;  1  Scovill  Extension  Tripod. 

OUTFIT  No.  203,  price  $41.00,  consists  of  A  FOLDING  MAHOGANY  CAMERA,  fully  described 
in  the  American  Optical  Company's  Catalogue,  and  well  known  as  the  '76  Camera.  It  is  adapted 
for  taking  5x8  inch  pictures,  and  also  for  Stereoscopic  Views,  together  with  1  Patent  Double 
Dry-Plate  Holder ;  also,  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case ;  1  Scovill  Extension  Tripod. 

OUTFIT  No.  204,  price  $50.00,  consists  of  A  FOLDING  MAHOGANY  CAMERA  of  finest  style 
and  finish  for  taking  64x84  inch  pictures,  with  1  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder,  with  1  Canvas 
Carrying  Case;  1  Scovill  Extension  Tripod. 

Cameras  for  Photo-Micrography,  Artist  or  Detective  Cameras,  and  Pocket  Cameras,  made 
to  order.  ,^^FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


^-  '='^S°  r  ^"''     SCOVILL  MFfi,  CO,,  419  &  421  Broome  Street,  Hew  Tort. 
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WIDE-ANGLE  VIEW  LENSES, 


PATENTED  MAY  21st,  1882. 


These  Lenses  are  absolutely  rectilinear ;  they  embrace  an  agle  of  fully  100  degrees, 
and  are  the  most  rapid  wide-angle  Lenses  made.  We  recommend  them  for  use  with  the 
foregoing  outfits. 

PRICE  OP  MORRISON'S  'WIDE-ANGLE  LENSES. 

Price. 

No.  1,  }(  diameter  of  Lens,  4     x4  inch  Plates,  3     inch  Equiv.  Focus,  each,  .  .  |25  00 

No.  2,   1           »          »               4x5           »              3^         »            »                »  .  .  25  00 

No.  3,   1           »          »               4j^  X 1%.       »              4X         »            »                »  .  .  25  00 

No.  4,   1           »          »               5x8           »              5X         »            »                »  .  .  25  00 


MORRISON'S  RAPID  STEREOSCOPIC  LENSES, 

FOB,  INSTANTANEOUS  VIEWS   OR  LAWN  GMOUPS, 

Are  entirely  different  in  many  particulars  from  any  other  Lenses  in  the  market.  They 
are  6  inches  focus  and  1^  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  course  can  'be  obtained  in  matched 
pairs  if  desired.  By  using  a  set  of  diaphragms  provided,  they  are  adapted  for  making 
5x8  views. 

A  novel  and  ingenious  instantaneous  drop  is  also  provided,  passing  through  the  brass 
work,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  central  stop,  by  which  absolutely  instantaneous  views,  4x5 
inches,  may  be  made,  sharp  all  over  to  the  very  edges,  without  being  diaphragmed  down. 

PEICE, ' each,  $40  00. 


"Peerless"  Quick  Acting  Stereoscopic  Lenses, 

FOR  PORTRAITURE   OR  VIEWS. 

We  can  also  furnish  the  following,  either  single  or  in  paii-s  : 

The  Lenses  are  especially  designed  for  Stereoscopic  Photography,  and  are  so  constructed 
that  they  will  work  well  for  interiors  or  exteriors. 

They  are  particularly  adapted  for  instantaneous  work. 
Diameter  of  Lenses,  1^  inch;  focal  length,  3^  inches. 

By  removing  the  back  lens  and  substituting  the  front  combination,  a  focal  length  of 
5J  inches  is  obtained. 

They  are  supplied  with  six  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  Morocco  Case. 

Price,  per  pair, $25  00. 

Imitation  Dallmeyer  Lenses  for  Landscapes.     Price,  per  pair,     .     .       17  00. 
ALL  STYLES  OF  LENSES  TO  ORDER. 


BOOKS    FOR   THE   AMATEUR. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  PICTURES.  By  Henry  Clay  Price.  Cloth  bound,  75  cts. ;  paper  cover,  50 
cts.    Contains  the  very  A,  B,  C,  of  Photography,  in  complete  and  attractive  lessons ;  also, 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AMATEUR.  By  J.  Traill  Taylor.  Price,  cloth  bound,  75  cts.; 
illuminated  covers,  50  cts.  A  Book  of  Eeference  for  the  Young  Photographer,  either 
professional  or  amateur. 
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The  Sgovill  Improved  Dry-Plate  Lantern 

FOR  THE   DARK-ROOM. 


Since  the  introduction  of  Gelatine  Dry  Plates  they  have  been  vastly  improved,  and  the  special 
apparatus  or  appliances  made  to  use  with  them  have  also  undergone  changes  for  the  better. 

The  Diy-Plate  Lantern  but  a  short  time  ago  devised  and  introduced  by  us,  which  has  met  with 
a  large  sale,  is  now  to  be  set  aside,  and  we  shall  make  and  sell  the  improved  one  illustrated  here, 
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which  has  greater  illuminating  power,  a  hinged  top,  and  is  in  several  respects  vastly  improved 
over  the  old  pattern. 

The  glass  is  easily  lifted  out,  a  decided  advantage  when  cleaning  it,  and  if  desired  a  white 
globe  may  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  ruby  one.  Lamp  oil  will  be  used  instead  of  kerosene, 
and  thus  a  disagreeable  odor  and  much  smoke  be  done  away  with. 

The  improved  Lantern  is  safer  than  many  others  because  of  its  height  and  vent,  which  remove 
the  liability  to  overheating.  The  wire  guard  is  made  strong  enough  to  protect  the  ruby  globe,  and 
it  does  not  stop  off  the  light  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

By  patented  devices  the  top  vent  and  the  lower  draft  holes  are  so  constructed  that  no  white 
rays  can  escape  through  them,  and  thus  the  Lantern  is  perfected  for  use  in  the  dark-room. 

SOME  POINTS  ABOUT  THE  IMPROVED  LANTERN. 


It  is  readily  extinguished. 
It  is  not  liable  to  crack- the  glasses. 
It  requires  less  than  ordinary  care  to  keep  clean. 
It  is  simple  and  easily  understood. 
It  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
It  wants  no  skill,  care,  or  attention  in  use. 
It  gives  at  all  times  a  symmetrical  flame  of 
maximum  size. 


It  requires  only  to  be  kept  in  oil. 

It  maintains  a  full  and  brilliant  flame  as  long 

as  the  oil  lasts. 
It  is  easy  to  wick. 
It  is  conveniently  lighted. 
It  is  provided  with  guards  to  prevent  breakage 

of  the  glass. 


For  sale  by  Photographic  Stoclc-Dealers,  and  the 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURINQ  CO, 


W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 


419  &  421  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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ATWOOD'S  PATENT  REYERSIBLE 


PRINTING 


FRAME. 


This  Frame  is  square,  and  just  as  it  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  ilhistration.  It  is  made  with 
double  corners,  and  in  utiUty  combines  the  action  of  the  regular  and  the  lengthwise  Printing  Frames. 
The  back  also  is  square,  with  small  blocks  cut  out  to  fit  the  corners,  thus  allowing  the  back  to  be 
placed  upon  the  negative  so  that  the  springs  and  hinges  will  extend  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise 
of  the  subject.     The  advantage  of  this  action  will  easily  be  perceived. 

Suppose  the  negative  of  a  standing  figure  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Atwood  Frame  and  the 
back  put  in  with  the  springs  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  subject.  Either  half  of  the  backboard  can 
be  opened  and  thrown  over  on  the  other,  in  this  manner  allowing  such  an  examination  of  the  print 
as  to  show  a  view  from  the  head  to  the  foot. 

Again,  in  printing  from  a  group  negative  the  back  of  the  Atwood  Frame  can  be  placed  to  open 
crosswise  of  the  negative,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  when  examining  the  print  of  seeing  all  the  faces. 

In  printing  a  landscape  where  cloud  negatives  are  used,  and  the  back  has  been  set  in  the  manner 
just  described,  it  is  possible  to  contrast  the  sky  with  the  other  features  of  the  view  on  the  print. 

There  is  no  reason  why  prints  from  two  5x8  negatives  of  different  subjects  may  not  be  made  at 
one  time  in  an  8x10  Atwood  Frame.  Other  good  uses  will  be  apparent,  and  we  need  not 
enumerate  them.  The  back  can  be  made  to  open  two-thirds  instead  of  at  the  centre  where  so 
desired  and  ordered. 


PRICE     LIST 

ATWOOD  PATENT  REVERSIBLE  PRINTING  FRA3IES. 
Size  for  1  -2  negatives,  each, •  .    . $0  75 


4x    4 

8x10 

10x12 

11x14 

13x16 


90 
1   20 

1  60 

2  75 

3  50 


Supplied  by  Photographic  Stock-Dealers ^  and 


SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent 


419  and  421  Broome  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

2 
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GIHON'S 

CUT-OUTS 

An  Entirely  New  Variety  for 

Printim  Medallion  Pictures 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean 
cut,  most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the 
purpose.  Each  package  contains  30  Cut-Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for 
five  differently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

Price,  $1.00  per  Package.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly, 
by  addressing  the  manufacturer.      No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
^^^No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  Medallion  Pictures  without  them. 

They  Have  no  Equal  for  Quality. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  Stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included.  The  recent  packages  are  composed  of  an  entirely  new  variety  and  of  a 
new  paper.     TRY  THEM. 

Promenade  Size  now  Ready.        Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen. 


GIHON'S  OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Obscuring  the  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Retouching  Nega- 
tives, Faulty  Skies  in  Landscapes,  Coating  the  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera  Boxes, 
Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  answering  all  the  Requirements  of  the  Intelligent  Photographer  in  the  Production 

of  Artistic  Results  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

IT  IS  APPIilED  WITH  A  BRUSH,  DRIES  dUICKIiY  AND  STICKS. 


CUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00.         OPAQUE,  SO  Cents. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


Address  all  orders  to 


SOOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York. 
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j^^ES  F-  MAOEE  &  oq 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PURE 


Photographic  Chemicals, 

108  Jlorth  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Jl^""  The  Standard  Quality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  make,  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  v^e. 


-i^  STOOKDEALERS  ONLY  SUPPLIED.* 


REFINERS  of  COLD  and  SILVER  WASTE 

JH^""  Waste  sent  through  Stockdealers  will  receive  prompt  attention.'^^^ 

AN  OLD  ESTABLISHMENT  WITH  A 

NEW  BRAND  OF  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 


OLEMONS'  BRAND  OF 

ALBUMEN  AND  MATT  SURFACE,  SALTED, 
PAPERS. 

Our  "Extra  Brilliant"  Albumen  Papers,  Pearl,  White  and  Pink,  also  our  Matt 
Surface  (Salted)  Papers,  can  now  be  had  at 

$35.00  per  Ream ;  90  cts.  per  Dozen ;  10  cts.  extra  per  mail. 

Send  in  your  orders  at  once.     Address 

JOHN.  R.  OLEMONS,  915  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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J.  C.  SOMERVILLE. 


WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  PEICES  ON  COMPLETE 

OUTFITS 


AND  KEEP 


American  Optical  Co/s  Apparatus  Only. 

DRY-PLATE    OUTFITS   $10.00   TO    $41.50. 


BEEBE,  CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S,  AND  EASTMAN'S  DRY-PLATES. 

Five  per  cent,  off  on  all  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


No.    1009    OLIVE    STREET,    ST.    LOUIS. 


THE  BEST  IN  MARKET/ 


THE   PEERLESS 


DOUBLE   OR  SINGLE, 

WHITE,  PINK,  AND   PEARL, 

ON    RIVES. 

You  can  get  any  tone  you  wish  hy  using  the  PEERLESS. 
Try  it  and  he  convinced. 

AMERICAN  ALBUMEN  PAPER  CO., 

D.  HOVEY,  President.  IDr^mniiQrTlTP  iD      "M     "V 

A,  M.  BRO'WN,  Sec'y  and  Manager.  X\;WwX1I1jO± HiiV,    IN.     1. 
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»^=i'\'WK  INVITE   ORDERS   FOR-^>^#- 

ODR  NEW  BRAND  OP  DRT  PLATES, 

"THE  MOUND  CITT." 

Knowing  them  to  be  equal  to  any,  and  far  superior  to  many  brands  now  on  the 
market. 

We  claim  for  them,  UNIFOBMITY,  RELIABILITY,  and  a  degree  of 
SENSITIVENESS  about  ten  times  greater  than  wet  plates. 

We  warrant  them,  and  where  defects  occur,  clearly  the  fault  of  the  plate,  will  duplicate 
the  order  at  no  cost  to  the  consumer. 

For  sale  at  the  reduced  list.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  direct  to  us. 

With  a  new  and  carefully  selected  stock  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MERCHANDISE, 

FRAMES,  CHROMOS,  MOULDINGS, 

ALBUMS,  AND  FANCY  GOODS, 

BOUGHT  FOM  CASH,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  buyers  unusual  inducements. 

Send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  the  LARGEST &nd 
most  COMPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LIST  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

H.    A.    HYATT, 

411  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Such  has  been  the  growing  demand  for  Keystone  Dry  Plates  that  three  times  have  the 
facilities  for  their  manufacture  been  increased.  But,  notwithstanding  the  great  call  for 
them,  we  have  now  come  to  a  position  where  we  can  fill  orders  with  promptitude  and  supply 
the  great  demand.  The  fine  quality  of  these  Plates  is  now  so  thoroughly  recognized  that 
we  forbear  to  publish  any  of  the  testimonials  that  have  come  in  by  reams. 

The  Keystone  Plates  have  been  worked  this  season  under  the  most  trjnng  circumstances 
without  frilling. 

CARBUTT'S  KEYSTONE  "A"  "B"  and  "JOB" 

GELATINE  DRY  PLATES 

"Were  awarded  the  MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY  by  the 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  for  Prints  from 

"KEYSTONE  GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATES." 


PRICE— PER  DOZEN. 


3j(x4:i^  Inches, $0  80 

4     x5  "         115 

4:1/  1 5^        a         1  35 

4:'/x6K        "         1  60 


5     x7      indies, $8  10 

5x8  "  3  35 

6^x8^4        "         3  00 

8  xlO  «         4  50 

*10  xia         "         6  50 

Full  directions  for  use  accompany  each  package  of  these  plates 


11x14    Inches,   $8  50 


14x17 

13  00 

18x33 

33  00 

30x34 

n 

38  00 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Trade  Agents,  419  &  421  Broome  St.,  N.Y. 
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OPTICAL  LANTERNS 

AND 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 


Nearly  twenty  years'  experience  as  a  Dealer,  Manufacturer,  and  User  of  these  goods 
enables  me  to  assure  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser. 


^.EVERYTHING    SUPPLIED.^ 

LECTURE  BOOKS  OK 


MAKE    DAT    AR    GOOSE    LE  ME    GO! 


Send  for  New  Catalogue,  1882-1883.    (15  Cents  in  Stamps.) 


A  superb  list  of  Slides  from  recent  personally  made 

Negatives  of  EGYPT,  ARABIA,  ARABIA  PETRJEA, 
SYRIA,  AND  PALESTINE. 

.^-CATALOGUES    READY.      THE    MOST    UNIQUE    COLLECTION   EVER    OFFERED. 


READ  WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

VOLUME  I,  $2.00;  VOLUME  H,  $2.00,  POST-PAID. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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HANCE'S 

SPECIAL 


SPECIALTIES. 

I  Anderson's  Portrait  OoUodion, 
This  is  especially  a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony, and  the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom   from  all   the  lointer  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.     B^°  iJ^one  genuine  unless  the  signature  oi  Elbert 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 

II 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 


Is  an  indispensable  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.     There  are  so  many  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial,  will 
never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 
dries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 


For  Vignette  Glasses. 
"    a  Retouchiiig  Vamisli. 
"    Softening  Strong  Negatives. 
"    tlie  Celebrated  Berlin  Process 


For  Ground  Glass  for  Cameras. 
"     Glazing  Sky  and  Side  Liglits. 
"     Obscuring  Studio  and  Office  Doors. 
'<    Printing  Weak  Negatives. 

All  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     GIYE  IT  A  TEIAL. 


PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 


mHance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 
Ootton  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer. 

Prepared  with  particular  care,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  way  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  parties 
prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  for  photographs  made  with  col- 
lodion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Eembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE,  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 

Also,  TRASK'S  FERROTYPE  \  fl  AT  I  nnTnitf 
HANCE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED  jUUljljUlJiUil 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 

rOE  SALE  BY  ALL  STOCK-DEALEES.    NO  EETAIL  OEDEES  PILLED.    OEDEE  OP  YOUE  DEALEE. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 


Combination  Cabinet,  Book  Case,  Upright  Piano,  and  Mantlepiect 


The  Ornaments  are  in  high  relief  and  of  artistic  designs,  giving  the  eflect  of  rich  and  elaborate  carvi 

Price  complete,  $30.00,  boxed ;  for  Piano  and  Mantlepiece  Section,  $18.00, 
>(^SEND  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS,      c.  F.  RICE,  152  &  153  MJchigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


r"' 


J.    A.    SCHOLTEH, 


PHOTO-STATUARY. 


Boston  Public  Library, 


THE 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS'    ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA. 

Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual 
Convention  Held  in  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  August  8th,  9th,  10th,  and 
11th,  1882. 

(Continued  from  page  287.) 

Thursday  —  Morning  Session — August 
10th,  1882. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President. — The  Convention  will 
please  come  to  order.  I  believe  you  all 
understand  that,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  amending  the  constitution,  that 
this  is  the  time  and  day  for  the  choice  of  a 
locality  for  1883,  and  for  the  election  of 
oflacers.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  re- 
port of  the  committee. 

The  Secretary  (reading).— The  com- 
mittee reported  that  the  next  Convention 
meet  the  first  Tuesday  of  August,  1883,  in 
Milwaukee. 


Mr.  Klauber. — Mr.  President,  before 
proceeding  any  further,  I  would  like  to 
amend  that  we  meet  at  Cincinnati. 

(This  motion  was  seconded  by  several 
with  tremendous  applause.) 

Mr.  Hall. — This  thing  was  thoroughly 
canvassed  in  the  committee  meetings. 

After  a  good  deal  of  wrangling  and  noise, 
the  President  said  :  There  is  a  communica- 
tion in  reference  to  the  location  that  will 
be  read.     Mr.  Beebe  will  read  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Beebe  (reading) — 

NoRWALK,  Ohio,  August  8,  1882. 
John  Cad  wall  ader,  Esq.,  Secretary 

P.  A.  of  A.,  Indiajiapoiis,  Indiana: 
Sir:  You  are  respectfully  requested  to 
place  before  the  Association  the  name  of 
Lakeside,  Ottawa  County,  Ohio,  as  the 
place  for  the  permanent  meeting  of  the 
Association.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  accessible  by  rail 
from  Sandusky  and  Toledo,  directly  op- 
posite— good  bathing,  fishing,  good  air, 
quiet,  restive.     I  am,  sir. 

Yours  respectfully, 

G.  W.  Edmondson. 
Mr.  Klauber. — I  move  that  the  com- 
munication be  referred  to  a  committee  of 
three  to  report  at  our  next  regular  meeting. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  several,  but 
no  vote  reached. 

A  half  hour  more  was  expended  in  a  run- 
ning debate  on  the  merits  of  various  locali- 
_  .tie^,  wh,en  the  President  said :  Gentlemen, 
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we  will  now  proceed  with  the  election,  and 
I  will  appoint  as  tellers,  Mr.  D.  H.  Cross, 
Mr.  D.  H.  Canfield,  Mr.  Disson,  of  To- 
ronto; Mr.  F.  A.  Simonds,  Chillicothe ; 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  Detroit;  Mr.  Loomis, 
Stillwater ;  Mr.  P.  A.  Place,  Warsaw. 

A  Member. — I  would  like  to  ask  what  fa- 
cilities have  heen  presented  by  Milwaukee  ? 

The  President. — I  believe  Milwaukee, 
can  talk  for  herself;  I  believe  there  is  some- 
body here  to  talk  for  her. 

Mr.  Sherman,  Milwaukee. — In  regard 
to  the  building  appropriated  for  the  Con- 
vention, it  is  probably  as  fine  a  building  for 
the  purpose  as  can  be  foand  in  the  Union. 
We  have  a  magnificent  exhibition  building 
large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  whole  Con- 
vention, and  large  enough  for  the  exhibi- 
tion also. 

The  President. — All  under  one  roof? 

Mr.  Sherman. — All  under  one  roof  and 
centrally  located — we  have  beautiful  at- 
tractions ;  we  have  very  large  hotels — 
abundant  hotel  accommodations,  and  we 
have  a  fine  climate.  It  is  always  com- 
fortable in  summer,  and  we  have  all  the 
facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Convention  there.  The  Association  will 
be  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  and  the 
hospitality  of  the  city,  for  which  Milwau- 
kee is  celebrated  all  over  the  Union,  there 
is  no  one  will  dispute. 

■Mr.  Fitzgibbon. — Please  state  the  names 
now  before  the  Convention. 

The  Secretary. — We  have  Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati,  Detroit,  and  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Klauber. — I  move  that  the  nomi- 
nations of  places  for  the  next  meeting  be 
now  closed. 

Seconded  and  adopted. 

The  balloting  was  now  proceeded  with. 

While  the  ballots  were  being  distributed, 
a  member  arose  and  asked  how  much  was 
bid  for  the-  Convention  by  any  one  of  the 
diflPerent  cities,  and  favored  disposing  of  the 
choice  at  auction.  Whereupon  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  he  was  authorized  to 
say  that  Milwaukee  would  give  $200— $100 
from  Mr.  G.  Bode,  and  another  $100  from 
Mr.  W.  A.  Armstrong.  The  cry  of  bribery 
was  then  started,  and  considerable  confusion 


followed,  but  the  balloting  was  proceeded 
with,  with  the  following  result,  as  marked 
upon  the  blackboard  by  a  member  during 
its  progress  :  Milwaukee,  141 ;  Cincinnati, 
115;  Detroit,  43;  St.  Louis,  29. 

As  a  majority  was  necessary  for  a  choice, 
the  balloting  was  declared  without  result 
by  the  Chair,  and  a  second  ballot  moved 
for.  On  motion,  Detroit  and  St.  Louis  were 
dropped  from  the  contest  amid  a  good  deal 
of  confusion  and  debate.  Another  ballot 
was  proceeded  with,  with  the  following  re- 
sult:  Milwaukee,  205  ;  Cincinnati,  161. 

A  motion  to  make  the  vote  unanimous 
was  carried. 

Mr.  Cadwallader  moved  that  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of 
the  Assembly  for  Milwaukee,  which  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  instructions  were  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Fitzgibbon.  The  announcement 
was  received  with  a  great  deal  of  applause 
and  enthusiasm. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  now  proceeded  with.  Mr.  Smith 
declined  to  serve  as  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, whereupon  further  nominations  were 
made  as  follows  :  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  ISTew 
York  City  ;  Mr.  James  Landy,  Cincinnati ; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Sherman,  Milwaukee;  Mr. 
James  H.  Keed,  Clinton,  Iowa  ;  Mr.  J.  E. 
Beebe,  Chicago. 

Of  these,  all  except  Mr.  Landy  and  Mr. 
Beebe  declined. 

The  Convention  adjourned  at  11.30,  and 
the  members  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the 
court-house,  where  they  were  grouped  in 
the  main  stairway  and  the  front  entrances, 
and  a  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Edge- 
worth,  of  Chicago,  who  makes  a  specialty 
of  landscape  work.  Two  views  were  taken 
on  a  11  by  14  Cramer  &  ISTorden  plate,  with 
a  No.  5  Euryscope  lens,  J  inch  stop.  The 
exposures  were  2  and  2i  seconds  respec- 
tively. Mr.  John  Carbutt,  photographer, 
also  obtained  instantaneous  views  with  a 
smaller  Euryscope  on  a  5  by  8  inch  plate. 
Dr.  Garrison,  of  Chicago,  obtained  views 
on  a  4  by  5  inch  plate  with  a  Darlot  lens 
in  2  and  5  seconds  respectively.  Mr.  Gor- 
don, of  Indianapolis,  obtained  a  fine  14  by 
17  inch  plate  view,  and  had  trial  prints 
from  it  the  same  afternoon. 
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Thursday  Afternoon. 

The  President. — The  Convention  will 
please  come  to  order. 

The  Secretary. — The  first  thing  is  the 
amendment  offered  to  the  Constitution  this 
morning.  It  has  been  placed  on  file,  and 
the  President  wishes  me  to  read  it  to  you. 
It  is  as  follows:  Art.  VIII.  Election  and 
place  of  meeting.  The  election  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  ballot  unless  otherwise  ordered. 
The  place  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  declared  selected. 

Mr.  Armstrong. — Gentlemen,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  matters 
here  before  we  proceed  further.  This  Con- 
vention is  likely  to  adjourn  under  existing 
circumstances  without  a  short-hand  report 
of  the  proceedings,  and  there  will  be  noth- 
ing to  govern  any  future  meetings.  We 
have  no  record.  Now  it  lays  with  you  as 
to  what  to  do  about  it.  A  report  can  be 
purchased.  There  are  two  reporters  here, 
but  none  in  the  employ  of  the  Association. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  record. 
I  move  that  the  Executive  Committee  be 
empowered  to  purchase  a  report. 

A  Member. — Will  you  state  the  expense. 

Mr.  Armstrong. — The  reporter  says  it 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  §100. 

A  Member. — I  would  like  to  ask  what 
provision  has  been  made  heretofore? 

Mr.  Armstrong. — There  has  not  been 
any  record  kept  by  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Secretary  has  not  kept  any  reports  here  at 
this  meeting — all  the  Secretary  has  done  is 
to  act  as  the  local  Secretary,  and  as  such  his 
duties  have  been  so  arduous  that  he  could 
not  attend  to  both.  Consequently  there  has 
been  no  provision  for  making  a  report,  and 
there  was  no  reporter  provided  for  the  As- 
sociation. 

A  Member. — A  report  need  not  neces- 
sarily embody  any  more  than  the  minutes  ; 
is  not  that  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong. — You  can  act  upon  that 
as  you  please,  but  there  should  be  a  full 
report  of  the  proceedings.  The  journals 
will  cut  up  this  matter  and  curtail  it  to 
suit  themselves,  and  you  will  not  have  a 
full  report  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Taylor. — I  may  say  as  to  the  Photo- 
graphic Times,  that  we  shall  have  a  thorough 


record.  It  will  not  have  any  of  the  wrangle, 
of  course ;  you  can  easily  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hall. — Allow  me  to  ask,  for  what 
sum  a  short-hand  reporter  would  furnish 
the  simple  oflScial  business  without  regard 
to  the  papers  and  speeches. 

Mr.  Wilson. — The  Philadelphia  Pho- 
tographer has  employed  a  reporter  on  its 
own  account,  and  my  intention  is  to  pub- 
lish the  best  and  fullest  report  of  any 
journal,  with  speeches  revised  \>y  their  au- 
thors. An  accurate  and  careful  report. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
very  emptj^  way  of  handling  things  for  this 
Association  to  keep  no  record  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. If  any  one  had  pressed  the  read- 
ing of  the  minutes  of  our  first  meeting,  our 
President  would  have  been  obliged  to  humble 
himself  by  saying  that  we  were  an  Associa- 
tion without  a  record.  Who  ever  heard  of 
such  a  thing  ?  One  of  the  most  useful  things 
that  money  could  be  spent  for  is  to  preserve 
a  copy  of  the  proceedings.  Last  year  it  was 
tried  and  the  reporter  failed,  simply  because 
he  was  a  good-for-nothing  reporter.  I  un- 
derstood that  nothing  would  be  done  by  the 
Association  this  year,  so  I  prepared  myself 
to  give  you  all  that  is  worth  giving,  and 
you  shall  have  it  in  the  Philadelphia  Plio- 
iographer. 

Mr.  Armstrong. — Gentlemen,  the  As- 
sociation should  be  able  to  pay  for  a  reporter 
without  asking  any  consideration  from  any 
one. 

The  President. — I  will  state  for  the 
information  of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, that  the  Executive  Committee  pro- 
vided an  assistant  secretary  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  the  gentleman  is  attending  to  his 
duty. 

A  Member. — That's  all  we  want. 

The  President. — I  will  also  state  that 
last  year  the  olBcers  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America  engaged  a  phonog- 
rapher,  and  I  believe  the  gentleman  received 
|40.  They  had  also  engaged  him  to  fur- 
nish three  manuscript  transcripts.  If  I  un- 
derstand right,  thej'  would  have  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $160  or  §180.  The  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Douglass,  being  informed,  imme- 
diately checked  the  perfecting  of  the  three 
transcripts.  The  matter  had  gone  on  so  far 
that,  I  believe,   one  of  the  transcripts  was 
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finished  for  two  days  and  a  little  more — a 
little  over  two  days  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting — and  the  price  paid  for  that 
transcript  was  |60.  Here  is  the  document. 
It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  other  re- 
ports. It  has  never  been  read  by  any  one 
but  myself,  and  it  has  never  been  called  for, 
and  it  is  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
written.  The  Executive  Committee,  acting 
for  the  interest  of  the  Association  and  all 
concerned,  corresponded  with  the  different 
journals  in  regard  to  reporting  the  proceed- 
ings. One  of  the  Executive  Committee 
thought,  as  the  Association  had  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  on  the  Convention  and  was 
greatly  under  obligations  to  the  journals, 
he  could  not  see  why  they  should  pay  any- 
thing towards  procuring  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting.  He  thought 
that  the  Association  should  furnish  the 
editors  of  the  different  journals  with  a  full 
and  complete  report  at  the  expense  of  the 
Association.  The  other  journals  were  at 
that  time  not  consulted,  but  later  on  the 
Secretary  received  a  communication  that, 
I  believe.  Dr.  Morgan  offered  to  furnish  to 
the  Association  and  to  the  four  different 
journals,  five  copies  of  the  report  at  |45 
each.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Wilson  and  the 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company  accepted, 
and  I  was  asked  to  do  something  in  the 
matter  for  the  Association.  Knowing  the 
former  proceedings  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Association,  I  fully  knew  that  neither  the 
editor  of  the  Bulletin  nor  the  editor  of  the 
Practical  Photograjiher  would  ever  go  into 
this  compact,  and  before  the  matter  got 
into  shape,  I  believe,  our  executive  officer, 
Mr.  Armstrong,  corresponded  again  with 
the  different  journals.  The  answer  was 
that  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Scovill  Manufac- 
turing Company  had  already  secured  at 
their  own  expense  a  reporter,  and  would 
report  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting.  The 
editor  of  the  Bulletin  said  he  would  take 
matters  into  consideration,  and  the  editor 
of  the  Practical  Photographer  thought  that 
this  Association  should  furnish  a  report  for 
nothing.  ISTow,  as  this  Association  is  not 
controlled  by  any  party  or  any  individual, 
I  took  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of 
pressing  upon  the  Executive  Committee 
that  this  Association  show  no  favor  to  the 


editors  of  the  different  journals,  and  that 
they  should  be  informed  that  they  would 
be  required,  if  they  wished  the  proceedings 
of  this  meeting,  to  take  a  verbatim  report 
of  the  speeches  and  papers  read  at  their 
own  expense.  It  is  my  honest  belief,  and  I 
believe  the  belief  of  the  members  of  this 
Convention,  that  if  the  editors  of  the  pho- 
tographic press  have  not  interest  and  "  get 
up"  enough  in  them  to  furnish  their  read- 
ers a  report  of  this  Convention,  they  had 
better  leave  it  out  and  retire  for  some  other 
party.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  can  see  the 
undercurrent  that  runs  in  deep  water.  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wilson. — Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  one  or  two  more  words,  though  I  did 
not  expect  to  say  anything.  But  I  want  to 
say  to  the  Association  just  what  I  said  to 
you  yesterday,  that  representatives  and  re- 
porters of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer 
and  the  Photographic  Times  are  here  per- 
fectly independent  of  you,  or  your  Commit- 
tee, or  anybody  that  had  anything  to  do 
with  your  proceedings.  It  was  stated  to 
you  that  loe  had  "  get  up  "  enough  to  do 
our  work  when  we  arrived,  at  our  own  ex- 
pense^ and  we  are  the  only  journals  who 
have.  This  proposition  from  Mr.  Arm- 
strong is  not  to  help  the  Scovill  Manufac- 
turing Company  or  Edward  L.  Wilson  one 
dollar  ;  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Associa- 
tion, whose  President  you  are.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  I  know  the  Scovill  Man- 
ufacturing Company  feel  the  same  way, 
you  can  do  just  as  you  like — employ  Dr. 
Morgan  and  give  him  the  $100  or  not.  He 
is  bound  to  give  us  a  full  report,  according 
to  his  contract.  It  has  cost  us  nearly  $300 
to  bring  him  here  and  to  get  that  report, 
whereas  it  could  have  been  done  at  the  rate 
ef  |45  a  piece,  if  you  had  done  what  your 
Committee  proposed  to  do.  But  you  did 
not  have  the  "get  up"  to  say  that  you 
would  do  it. 

The  President. — Probably  Mr.  Wilson 
thinks  that  I  am  working  from  mercenary 
motives,  but  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Wilson. — No,  sir ;  not  at  all.  There 
is  no  personal  feeling  in  the  whole  matter. 
I  only  wish  to  be  set  right.  Had  we  not 
brought  our  own  reporter  here  there  would 
be  no  record  of  this  Convention. 
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Mr.  Schleier. — I  desire  to  say  a  few 
words,  Mr.  President.  I  have  no  personal- 
ities in  this  matter  at  all.  My  \^hole  ob- 
ject is  the  good  of  the  Association.  I  have 
always  aimed  at  that.  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  way  in  which  we  have  pro- 
ceeded ;  but  is  it  really  possible,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  we  are  now  in  the  third  session 
and  on  the  third  day  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention  of  this  Association,  without 
having  a  record  of  what  we  have  done  ? 

The  President. — That  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Schleier. — Is  it  really  possible,  that 
you  cannot  show  me  even  the  smallest  mem- 
orandum of  what  has  been  said  in  this  body, 
although  we  have  a  secretary  to  put  down 
the  report  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  a  debating 
society  or  any  convention,  however  small, 
without  a  report  of  their  meeting  ?  That's 
the  first  thing  that  they  do.  After  they 
have  elected  a  chairman,  then  they  elect 
one  or  two  secretaries.  Here  we  are  to-day 
without  having  the  least  record  of  our 
transactions,  and  we  have  to  depend  upon 
simply  what  the  journals  give  us.  Now, 
Mr.  President,  if  you  want  to  carry  on  a 
society  like  this^  you  want  to  do  it  in  a  busi- 
ness-like manner  just  as  you  carry  on  your 
own  business,  with  your  own  books,  so  that 
you  can  look  hereafter  and  see  what  has 
happened.  I  have  no  personalities,  and  I 
don't  care  if  I  am  unpopular;  I  do  not 
work  for  myself,  6m;!  this  Association  shall 
live  and  we  must  work  for  it.  We  want 
this  Association  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
proper  yj&y  and  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 
Do  not  let  our  committees  be  treated  as 
was  the  one  on  international  organization. 
Mr.  Carvalho  has  done  his  work  well  for 
the  Association,  and  he  ought  to  at  least  be 
recognized.  Nay,  more,  there  are  other 
and  different  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
Mr.  President,  but  I  tell  you  this  must 
stop.  If  we  cannot  carry  on  and  perpetu- 
ate an  association  like  this  in  a  proper 
manner,  with  all  respect,  allow  me  to  tell 
you,  we  should  let  it  die.  I  want  to  be  set 
right  in  this  matter  ;  when  you  were  elected 
President  in  New  York,  you  remember,  I 
did  not  vote  for  you ;  I  came  here  to  this 
place  really,  I  will  acknowledge,  almost  to 
a  funeral,  I  thought.  I  had  no  faith  that 
we  were  going  to  make  a  success  ;  but  when 
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I  came  here  and  saw  the  display,  and  saw 
the  work  that  the  President  had  done,  in 
connection  with  all  his  faults,  I  have  taken 
the  hand  of  the  President  here,  as  he  can 
witness,  and  I  have  congratulated  him, 
and  I  felt  like  hugging  him,  knowing  that 
he  had  sustained  the  Association,  and  right 
now  I  thank  him  for  myself.  I  thank  you, 
Mr.  President,  for  the  success  of  the  whole 
Association ;  you  have  done  nobly,  with  all 
your  assistance,  and  you  have  done  well, 
but  one  thing  is  lacking  :  we  want  system. 
A  system  must  come  into  this  Association 
if  you  want  to  perpetuate  it.  Let  us  look 
to  this;  let  us  leave  personalities  out;  Mr. 
President,  I  have  no  ill-feeling  to  you  ;  I 
want  you  to  understand  I  am  to-day  more 
your  friend  than  I  ever  was  in  my  life  ;  I 
have  no  axe  to  grind,  whatever ;  I  am 
simply  working  for  the  sake  of  the  Associ- 
tion.     (Great  applause.) 

Mr.  Hall.— Gentlemen,  when  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  of  the  chair  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  elected,  I  was  not  a  member.  Had 
he  not  been  elected  I  might  not  have  been 
a  member  now.  He  is  one  of  us.  That  is 
to  say,  he  is  with  us  in  all  our  movements 
for  the  progress  of  art  and  science  in  our 
profession  in  Chicago.  And  I  knew  him 
well  enough  to  know  that  he  would  spare 
no  eflForts  to  do  the  very  best  he  could,  and 
that  is  the  best  you  can  expect  of  any  man. 
We  all  fail  in  something,  but  any  man  that 
has  the  love  that  has  been  just  expressed  for 
a  man  in  that  position,  will  not  do  anything 
or  say  anything  to  confuse  him  or  work 
against  him.  If  he  does,  I  say  that  he  is 
not  friendly  to  him.  Now  they  seem  to 
lay  all  this  trouble  about  the  minutes  upon 
the  presiding  officer.  The  duties  of  each 
officer  are  definitely  defined  in  your  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  here,  which  you  can  see. 
We  have  a  Secretary  who  was  elected  at 
New  York  by  the  members  present  there, 
the  same  as  our  President  was  elected,  I 
suppose.  I  was  not  there  at  the  election  ; 
his  duties  are  defined,  he  is  the  man  that  is 
to  keep  the  record. 

Further  debate  followed  between  Messrs. 
Hall,  Schleier,  and  the  President,  on  points 
of  order,  when  Mr.  Schleier  said,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  When  you 
want  to  address  the  Convention,  you  will 
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please  oall  the  Yice-president  to  the  chair 
and  give  him  the  gavel. 

The  President.  —  Mr.  Schleier  will 
please  take  the  chair. 

Mr.  Schleier. — I  will  not  do  it. 

A  Member. — Go  on,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  in  your  own  defense. 

The  President. — Now,  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Cadwallader  had  imposed  upon  him  at  New 
York  the  duties  of  Local  Secretary  and  of 
Secretary  also.  The  constitution  mentioned 
not  a  word  about  local  secretary.  It  simply 
says  secretary.  The  Secretary  has  done  well. 
While  the  Convention  gives  him  no  credit, 
I  give  him  credit  for  what  he  has  done. 
The  other  officials  of  the  Association  have 
also  done  nobly,  and  I,  for  one,  give  them 
my  individual  thanks.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  us  five  this  Convention  would  probably 
have  been  a  dead  corpse.  I  took  command 
of  the  forces  without  any  ammunition.  Not 
a  dollar  in  the  treasury.  The  Secretary 
came  to  me  for  the  wherewith  to  buy  sta- 
tionery and  postage  stamps ;  I  told  him  to 
get  it  upon  his  own  credit,  and  if  he  could 
not,  to  send  the  bills  to  me.  We  labored 
hard.  The  Treasurer  of  this  Association 
spent  money  and  time  to  get  subscriptions 
from  our  stock  men,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers.  They  all  contributed,  and  we  soon 
had  a  full  treasury,  and  the  result  is  in  the 
other  hall  across  the  street.  (Applause.) 
Our  Secretary  has  done  the  hard  work  of  a 
local  secretary  nobly,  and  there  is  an  old 
saying  that  it  will  not  do  to  ride  a  good 
horse  to  death.  I  anticipated  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  fulfil  his  duties.  I  have  no 
authority  to  put  a  dog  chain  around  his 
neck  and  chain  him  to  the  table.  You  can 
take  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  cannot  make 
him  drink.  Finding  that  the  Secretary  had 
too  much  to  do,  and  had  performed  too  much 
labor,  which  has  unfitted  him  and  unquali- 
fied him  for  the  duties  of  secretary,  I  ap- 
plied to  the  Executive  Committee  to  furnish 
me  with  a  secretary  ^?-o  tern.,  or  an  assistant. 
This  the  Executive  Committee  has  kindly 
done,  and  he  has  been  here  from  yesterday 
noon,  and  from  that  time  the  proceedings 
of  this  meeting  are  recorded  in  type. 

Mr.  Hall. — There  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  valuable  time  lost  In  this  discussion.  It 
seems  to  me  unnecessary,  because  the  Ex- 


ecutive Committee  hold  the  power  to  do 
what  they  choose.  They  have  the  power  to 
buy  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Klaitber. — I  move  that  we  proceed 
to  the  election  of  officers. 

The  President. — It  has  been  moved 
and  seconded  that  we  now  proceed  to  the 
election  of  officers. 

Mr.  Armstrong. — I  move  the  previous 
question. 

At  this  point  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  in  the  hall. 

Mr.  Klauber. — I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  hope  the  members  will  bear  with  me  in 
what  I  have  said.  I  acknowledge  it  has 
been  a  little  more  than  ought  to  have  been. 
said  ;  but  it  has  been  done  for  the  good  of 
the  Association.  When  the  nominations^ 
were  made  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Land}' 
declined  ;  I  can  now  emphatically  say  that 
Mr.  Landy  said  in  the  presence  of  myself 
and  Mr.  Schleier,  and  one  or  two  other 
members  of  the  Association,  that  if  elected, 
he  would  put  his  broad  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  this 
Association  a  success. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  names  of  the 
candidates  for  the  Presidency,  as  follows : 
Messrs.  Beebe,  Landy,  and  Sherman. 

The  President.  —  Mr.  Sherman  has 
withdrawn  his  name.  The  first  ballot  will 
be  an  informal  one. 

Mr.  Klauber. — Why  the  ballot,  where 
we  have  two  candidates,  should  be  an  in- 
formal one,  I  cannot  understand. 

A  Member. — I  move  that  the  candidate 
receiving  the  largest  number  of  Votes  shall 
be  declared  President  elect. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  several. 

The  President.  —  The  gentlemen  will 
come  to  order,  so  that  the  balloting  can  be 
proceeded  with. 

The  tellers  having  collected  the  ballots, 
made  the  following  announcement :  Total 
number  of  votes  cast,  258  ;  of  which  Mr. 
Landy  received  120,  and  Mr.  Beebe  138. 
Mr.  Beebe  was  therefore  declared  elected. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  the  announcement ;  Mr.  Beebe  is  de- 
clared elected  President  of  this  Association 
for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Schleier. — Mr.  President :  I  wish 
to  make  an  announcement.    I  desire,  having 
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voted  for  Mr.  Landy,  to  make  this  vote  for 
Mr.  Beebe  unanimous ;  then  Mr.  Beebe 
can  address  us  with  good  grace. 

The  President. — It  is  moved  and  sec- 
onded that  the  vote  be  made  unanimous  ; 
all  in  favor  will  signify  by  rising. 

Passed  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote  amid 
calls  for  Mr.  Beebe. 

Mr.  Beebe. — Mr.  President :  You  know 
how  I  feel,  and  how  embarrassing  the  posi- 
tion is.  I  feel  so  deeply  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  a  young  man  in  pho- 
tography, that  it  nearly  takes  away  my 
breath.  The  gentleman  with  whom  I  have 
been  in  competition  is  one  whom  I  have 
admired  very  much,  and  I  am  exceedingly 
sorry  you  have  not  elected  him.  I  have 
had  some  experience  during  the  past  year 
of  the  responsibilities  and  duties  you  have 
enjoined  upon  me,  and  I  assure  you  that, 
having  so  many  friends  as  I  have  in  the 
profession,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  uplift  the 
standard  of  the  Photographers'  Association 
of  America  upon  the  very  ramparts  of 
progress.  Help  me,  gentlemen,  and  we  will 
make  this  Association  successful.  (Ap- 
plause.) You  have  in  rae  a  mis-called 
President.  Mr.  Smith,  I  know,  has  done 
what  I  hardly  expected,  in  getting  up  this 
Convention,  and  I  tried  to  encourage  him  ; 
but  when  I  did  it  I  hardly  expected  to  be 
struck  by  the  Presidential  lightning.  "We 
had  hard  work ;  but  we  have  $2,500  more 
in  the  treasury  than  we  had  when  we 
started,  and  we  have  had  a  good  Conven- 
tion this  time,  and  I  rely  upon  every  one 
of  you  to  help  me  in  1883,  and  to  the  close 
of  the  Convention  of  1882. 

The  President. — The  next  business  will 
be  the  election  of  Vice-Presidents.  The 
Secretary  will  please  announce  the  names. 

Por  Vice-Presidents:  J.  P.  Singhi, 
Maine ;  W.  G.  C.  Kimball,  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  L.  A.  Atwood,  Vermont;  G-.  M. 
Carlisle,  Rhode  Island  ;  John  Oldson,  Con- 
necticut ;  A.  H.  Atwood,  New  York ;  S. 
S.  Eichards,  New  Jersey  ;  John  Carbutt, 
Pennsylvania;  M.  Wolfe,  Ohio;  D.  E. 
Clark,  Indiana;  Charles  Aiken,  Illinois; 
M.  V.  Owens,  3Iichigan  ;  C.  Chadbourne, 
Wisconsin;  F.  E.  Loomis,  Minnesota;  E. 
L.  Eaton,  Nebraska;  D.  H.  Cross,  Iowa; 
H.  M.  D.  Ford,  Kansas  ;  J.  A.  Todd,  Cal- 


ifornia ;  N.  H.  Busey,  Maryland ;  A. 
H.  Plecker,  Virginia  ;  J.  A.  H.  Parsons, 
West  Virginia ;  J.  S.  McAllister,  North 
Carolina ;  W.  A.  Peckling,  South  Carolina ; 
C.  W.  Motes,  Georgia;  G.  W.  Swift,  Flor- 
ida ;  Henry  E.  Wallace,  Alabama ;  A.  L. 
Blank,  Mississippi  ;  James  Mullen,  Ken- 
tucky ;  W.  J.  McCormac,  Tennessee  ;  W. 
W.  Washburne,  Louisiana ;  Gustave  Cra- 
mer, Missouri ;  J.  0.  Bagwell,  Arkansas  ; 
P.  H.  Rose,  Texas;  W.  H.  Jackson,  Col- 
orado; S.  J.  Dixon,  Canada. 

The  motion  to  elect  the  Vice-Presidents 
named  was  agreed  to,  and  a  ballot  cast  for 
those  above  named. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon. — I  offer  the  name  of 
William  A.  Armstrong,  of  MiKvaukee,  as 
Secretary,  and  move  that  the  nominations 
be  now  closed  and  balloting  proceeded  with. 

The  Secretary. — The  names  of  the  can- 
didates to  be  balloted  for  are  as  follows  : 
W.  H.  Sherman,  Milwaukee ;  William 
A.  Armstrong,  Milwaukee. 

The  President. — We  will  now  proceed 
to  ballot.  Mr.  Edgeworth  wishes  me  to 
announce  that  the  group  taken  this  morn- 
ing is  a  thorough  success  ;  Mr.  Carbutt  also 
announces  that  three  out  of  the  four  taken 
by  him  were  successful. 

Mr.  Edgeworth. — Mr.  President,  and 
gentlemen,  I  have  developed  the  plate,  and 
you  can  get  the  picture  by  sending  %l  to  No. 
75  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago.  The  size 
will  be  11  by  14. 

Mr.  L.  De  Planque  (Corpus  Christi, 
Texas). — Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Convention,  I  rise  during  the  collection 
of  the  tickets  to  explain  a  somewhat  simple 
matter  designed  for  the  advertisement  of 
photography,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the 
mutual  interests  that  we  take  in  each  other 
pe^sonallJ^  One  afternoon  I  took  a  picture 
of  my  own  with  a  duplicating  camera ;  I 
made  several  plates,  and  made  some  of  the 
small  size ;  I  then  had  some  visiting  cards 
printed  with  my  address  on  the  other  half 
for  exchange  with  photographers  here.  I 
am  going  home  now,  and  I  have  collected 
125  cards  of  the  different  members  of  the 
Association  with  whom  I  exchanged  these 
cards  of  mine,  which  were  gotten  up  in  this 
style.  It  is  a  small  card,  in  the  corner  of 
which  you  see  my  picture  ;  it  don't  amount 
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to  anything,  but  when  I  go  home  and  look 
over  this  collection  I  will  recollect  the  name, 
and  when  I  see  these  names  mentioned  in 
our  journal  in  the  future  issues,  I  shall  be 
able  to  recognize  or  recollect  the  face  of 
each  one  of  these  men  who  have  so  kindly 
given  me  their  cards.  I  think  that  this  is 
a  good  idea  for  the  members  to  act  upon 
hereafter.  I  hope  they  will  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  next  annual  meeting  with 
similar  cards.  I  am  confident  that  if  I  had 
been  able  to  exchange,  I  should  have  re- 
ceived in  this  manner  300  more  cards  in 
return  for  my  own,  and  if  I  had,  I  gladly 
would  have  placed  them  in  a  very  elaborate 
frame  at  home  as  a  memento  of  this  really 
glorious  assembly  of  photographers  of  the 
United  States  which  I  have  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  meet  in  Indianapolis.  $200  would 
not  buy  such  a  picture  from  me  ;  and  I  am 
confident  that  I  am  expressing  the  opinion 
of  other  members  of  the  Convention  ;  I  wish 
that  every  one  would  feel  as  I  do  about  it ; 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  next  year  in 
a  similar  manner. 

The  President. — I  think  the  idea  of  our 
brother  from  Texas  touches  the  right  spot. 
It  is  a  mighty  good  thing.  It  is  something 
that  will  not  cost  us  much  to  put  into  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  Wilson. — I  suggest  that  we  could 
save  time  by  passing  a  few  necessary  mo- 
tions while  balloting  is  going  on.  I  have 
a  personal  letter  from  our  first  President 
and  old  friend  Mr.  Eyder,  expressing  re- 
gret that  he  could  not  be  here  on  account 
of  important  business,  and  then  closing  his 
letter  by  saying,  "  through  you  I  make  my 
bow  and  give  my  good  wishes  to  the  Con- 
vention."   (Applause.) 

I  have  prepared  a  paper  to  read  some 
time,  which  I  have  called  "  Drops  from  my 
Developer."  I  see  very  plainly  that  there 
will  not  be  time  for  the  Association  to  hear 
it  read,  but  if  accepted  as  read^  I  will  in- 
sert it  in  the  proper  place  in  the  minutes. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  to  re- 
ceive Mr.  Wilson's  paper,  it  was  agreed  to. 

Drops  from  my  Developer. 

I  used  to  think  that  the  development  of  the 
wet  plate  was  the  most  beautiful  operation  in 
physics  or  chemistry.     There  is  something  so 


very  like  magic  in  the  operation  of  bringing  forth 
the  image  from  apparent  nothingness.  But 
since  I  began  to  develop  emulsion  plates  I  am 
more  charmed  than  ever,  and  never  grow  weary 
of  watching  the  application  of  the  chemicals  and 
seeing  their  effect  upon  the  plate  containing  the 
latent  image.  I  have  had  my  hands  in  a  great 
deal  of  it  lately,  and  desiring  to  contribute  a  few 
thoughts  for  the  information  of  the  gentlemen 
gathered  here,  I  will  proceed  to  give  a  few  drops 
from  my  development  experience.  Having  a 
goodly  quantity  of  plates  to  develop  within 
the  past  few  weeks,  which  had  been  exposed 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  a  good  many- 
months  ago,  I  was  unusually  anxious  to  deter- 
mine as  to  which  was  the  best  method  to  adopt. 
Careful  experiments  were  made  with  both  the 
pyrogallic  and  the  ferrous  oxalate  developers, 
and  I  finally  determined  upon  the  last  as  the 
most  desirable  for  use  with  the  brands  of  plates 
which  I  had  exposed.  I  use  ice  water,  but  not 
applied  directly  to  the  plates.  A  tank  of  this 
important  element  stands  at  my  right,  from 
which  I  can  draw  a  supply  whenever  I  desire  it. 
Before  me  is  a  row  of  larger  dishes,  which  I  fill 
with  ice-water,  and  in  them  I  place  the  smaller 
dishes  containing  the  plates  and  developer,  thus 
keeping  my  developer  sufficiently  cool  for  all 
intents  and  purposes.  I  have  not  been  annoyed 
therefore  with  frilling.  The  developer  which  I 
use  is  substantially  that  recommended  by  Mr. 
Carbutt:  three  solutions  are  prepared  as  follows: 

No.  1. —  Oxalate  Solution. 
Water,         .         .         .         .64  ounces. 
Neutral  Oxalate  of  Potash,      16       " 
Bromide  of  Potassium,        .     60  grains. 

Acidified  with  just  sufiicient  citric  acid  to  slightly 

turn  blue  litmus  paper  red. 

No.  2. — Iron  Solution — 100  grains  to  the  ounce. 
Water,         .         .         .         .28  ounces. 
Sulphate  of  Iron  (pure),    .       8       " 
Sulphuric  Acid,  .         .     35    drops. 

Add  sufiicient  water  to  make  a  bulk  of  35  ounces. 

No.  3. — Bromide  Solution. 
Water,         ....       4  ounces. 
Bromide  of  Potassium,       ,       3  drachms. 

To  make  the  developer,  take  of  No.  1  solution 
four  to  five  ounces ;  No.  2  solution  one  to  one 
and  a  half  ounces  ;  No.  3,  I  call  "  the  boy,"  and 
keep  it  handy  in  a  small  bottle  on  a  little  shelf 
in  front  for  immediate  use  when  required.  This 
developer  I  use  as  a  rule,  but  modify  it  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;  of  course,  I  use  a  record 
book,  and  know  always  the  exposure  of  a  plate 
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before  I  develop  it,  as  well  as  all  the  circum- 
stances as  to  lighting  the  subject,  etc.;  but  there 
is  one  thing  that  I  can  never  know,  and  that  is 
the  nature  of  the  plate  which  I  have  exposed. 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  a  dozen  emulsion 
plates  may  often  be  like  a  dozen  cabinet  pictures 
often  are:  though  made  by  the  same  photogra- 
phers, every  one  is  different  in  quality  or  tone  ; 
therefore,  I  am  required  to  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  when  developing.  I  begin  by  using  a  weak 
developer,  and  strengthening  rapidly,  if  occasion 
requires.  In  other  words,  my  developing  solu- 
tions of  various  strengths,  are  my  brushes,  and  I 
use  them  very  much  as  I  think  a  painter  would 
his  brush  in  the  application  of  his  color.  I 
never  like  to  be  spoken  to  when  I  am  developing 
plates,  or  to  have  anything  to  divert  my  atten- 
tion from  the  work  before  me.  I  watch  anx- 
iously the  first  appearance  of  the  image,  and 
then  soon  determine  whether  to  strengthen  the 
developer  or  call  "  the  boy  "  into  service,  which 
last  is  almost  always  the  case  if  there  is  an  over- 
exposure. I  do  not  use  a  dipping  bath  for  my 
developer,  preferring  to  depend  upon  the  use  of 
my  bands  and  to  have  the  plate  entirely  under 
my  control  and  my  eye  during  the  action  of  the 
development.  By  such  precaution  I  do  not  claim 
to  always  get  exactly  the  effects  I  want,  for  I 
am  sometimes  disappointed  in  the  quality  of  the 
plate,  and  after-manipulation  must  be  resorted 
to ;  it  is  my  desire  always,  if  possible,  to  get  the 
proper  printing  strength  from  the  first  develop- 
ment. I  use  a  little  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
the  developer  sometimes.  Of  course,  I  use  the 
alum  bath,  but  not  mixed  with  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  I  found  when  the  two  solutions  were 
mixed  together  that  a  powdery  substance  would 
form  upon  the  plate  after  fixing,  which  would 
need  to  be  brushed  off.  This  was  troublesome, 
and  I  discontinued  the  practice  of  using  the 
two  together.  I  also  found  that  some  plates 
were  apt  to  lose  strength  in  the  hyposulphite 
solution.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  a  few  crys- 
tals of  iron  are  added  to  the  fixing  solution.  I 
generally  lie  the  crystals  at  one  end  of  the  dish 
and  allow  them  there  gradually  to  dissolve  and 
the  iron  to  diffuse  itself  in  the  hypo;  I  wash 
most  thoroughly,  until,  after  several  applications 
of  the  water  running  over  •  the  plate  to  the 
tongue,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  taste  of  soda  or 
alum  coming  therefrom.  I  dry  my  plates  slowly 
in  the  negative  rack. 

There  is  another  method  which  I  am  learning 
to  work,  which  is  about  as  follows  :  I  have  six 
dishes  before  me,  which  I  shall  designate  as 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  arranged  in  three  rows  of 
two  each,  one  above  the  other.     The  lower  mid- 


dle one  is  A,  the  upper  middle  one  is  B,  the 
upper  right-hand  one  is  C,  and  lower  right-hand 
one  is  D,  left  upper  one  is  E,  and  the  left  lower 
is  P. 

A  contains  4  ounces  of  oxalate  and  1  drachm 
of  iron ;  B  contains  4  ounces  of  oxalate  and 
^  drachm  of  iron  ;  C  contains  4  ounces  of  oxalate 
and  1  drachm  of  iron  ;  D  contains  4  ounces  of 
oxalate  and  i  drachm  of  iron ;  E  contains  4 
ounces  of  oxalate,  1  drachm  of  iron,  and  4 
drachms  of  bromide  of  potassium  ;  F  contains  4 
ounces  of  oxalate,  1  drachm  of  iron,  and  2 
drachms  of  bromide  of  potassium. 

Now  you  begin  to  see  the  trick.  I  have  here 
six  different  strengths  of  developers.  I  begin 
with  No.  A,  and  if  I  find  the  plate  developing 
too  slowly,  I  at  once  place  it  in  No.  D;  if  too 
rapidly  in  No.  B;  or,  if  I  need  a  stronger  de- 
veloper or  restrainer,  I  place  it,  according  to 
circumstances,  in  E  or  F. 

This,  perhaps,  is  a  more  useful  method  than 
the  first  one  I  described,  because  it  enables  you 
to  quickly  withdraw  a  plate  if  developing  too 
rapidly,  or  as  quickly  to  hasten  the  work  which 
is  too  slow. 

In  development  there  are  many  little  dodges 
with  the  hand  too,  which  could  be  practised. 
When  I  find  one  part  of  the  plate  (which  is 
often  the  ease)  developing  more  strongly  than 
another  part  of  it,  I  tip  the  dish,  so  as  to 
give  the  weak  side  or  end  the  best  chance  and 
to  hold  up  on  the  other,  is  very  efficacious. 
If  I  find  one  edge,  or  one  corner,  varying  in 
strength  from  that  of  the  others,  in  the  same 
manner,  by  manipulating  the  developing  dish 
with  my  hand,  I  arrest  or  correct  the  evil;  so 
also,  in  redevelopment,  strengthening,  or  inten- 
sifying. If  I  find  one  edge  or  one  end  to  be 
weaker  than  the  other,  I  tip  my  dish  at  once, 
and  bring  the  solution  to  bear  upon  the  weaker 
parts.  In  this  way,  otherwise  good  plates,  are 
made  as  though  they  were  of  equal  quality  all 
over.  As  I  said  before,  watching  the  developer, 
and  working  out  the  results  is  very  much  like  a 
painter  handling  his  brushes  and  his  colors. 

I  profess  to  know  very  little  about  this  new 
process  as  yet,  and  am  willing  to  confess  myself 
a  '■  novice."  I  learn  something  every  day  of 
my  life.  It  took  me  some  little  time  to  under- 
stand how  to  expose  my  plates,  and  I  found  it 
was  always  safe  to  give  a  sufficient  exposure,  as 
it  is  easier  to  get  good  results  from  over-exposed 
emulsion  plates  than  it  is  from  those  under-ex- 
posed, by  after-manipulation.  The  development 
is  the  most  difficult  thing.  One  should  be  con- 
stantly on  the  look-out.  I  was  told  by  some  of  my 
co-workers  in  Paris  that  they  developed  a  large 
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quantity  of  plates  at  once  without  much  regard 
to  the  grade  of  the  exposures.  This  is  easier  to 
do,  as  we  linow,  in  portrait  practice  than  it  is  in 
outdoor  practice  where  the  light  is  more  varia- 
ble, and  where  the  subjects  are  more  widely  dif- 
ferent— where  the  one  is  governed  more  largely 
by  circumstances  over  which  there  is  no  con- 
trol. The  methods  I  give  are  especially  for  out- 
door work.  I  trust  they  may  be  useful  to  some- 
body who  has  less  experience  than  I,  and  who 
is  anxious  to  have  more. 

Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Beebe. — I  also  have  prepared  a  paper, 
called  "Limitations  of  Photography,"  but 
as  long  as  there  is  not  going  to  be  any- 
time, I  move  that  it  be  received  and  in- 
cluded in  the  reports.  This  will  take  up 
considerably  less  time  than  the  reading  of  it. 

Agreed  to. 

The  Limitations  of  Photography. 

Did  you  ever  think,  brother  photographers,  in 
the  hurry  and  excitement  of  money  making, 
that  in  this  beautiful  art  of  our's  there  are  many 
things  well  worth  thinking  about  that  are  of 
themselves  quiet  and  restful  ?  That  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  art-science  contained  within  its 
range  many  problems  that  in  nowise  touched 
the  vexed  questions  of  prices,  Sunday  work,  un- 
wise competitions,  troublesome  customers,  and 
the  like  ?  If  you  have  thought  this  matter  over, 
it  will  be  helpful  to  know  that  others  are  awake 
to  the  fact,  and  if  you  have  not,  it  will  not  be 
unprofitable  to  reason  awhile  together,  and  see 
if  we  cannot  find  food  for  thought  outside  of  for- 
mula and  technicalities. 

Have  any  of  you  ever  read  that  splendid  work 
by  England's  first  art  writer,  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton,  called  the  Graphic  Arts?  If  you 
have  not,  get  it  and  study  it.  In  this  work,  he 
says  of  Photography,  "  It  is  supposed  by  many 
that  since  photography  gives  very  minute  detail 
and  is  in  some  sort  the  fixed  reflection  of  nature 
in  a  mirror,  that  any  one  who  desires  a  true  re- 
cord can  get  it  much  better  by  making  use  of  a 
photographic  apparatus  than  by  the  careful 
study  with  a  jjencil.  This  is  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  a  really  well-founded  opinion  cannot 
possibly  be  a  simple  opinion  easily  transmitted 
to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject. 

"  Photography  does  in  some  respects  give  more 
delicate  truth  than  any  draughtsman  can,  but 
from  its  incapacity  for  selection,  there  are  many 
truths  which  it  cannot  state  in  drawing,  and  it 
often  happens  that,  even  if  the  photograph 
could  give  them  separately,  it  could  not  give 
them  together. 


"Again,  notwithstanding  all  the  really  won- 
derful ingenuity  which  has  been  employed  in 
making  the  photographic  apparatus  portable 
and  convenient ;  it  is  still  far  from  being  as 
ready  and  handy  as  a  pocket  sketch-book.  But 
there  is  one  fatal  objection  to  photography  in 
comparison  with  drawing,  an  objection  that  far 
outioeighs  all  others,  and  that  is,  the  necessity 
for  an  actual  existing  model. 

"You  cannot  photograph  an  intention,  whilst 
you  can  draw  an  intention,  even  in  the  minutest 
details,  as  we  constantly  see  by  the  drawings 
made  by  architects  of  buildings  not  yet  in  ex- 
istence. This  settles  the  question  in  favor  of 
drawing,  because  all  constructors  require  to  be 
able  to  represent  ideas  and  conceptions,  which 
have  not  yet  become  realities;  even  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  realities,  photography  is  less  ex- 
plicit than  a  good  drawing  by  a  person  who 
thoroughly  understands  his  business." 

The  photographer  then  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  painter,  who  generally  attempts  to  ren- 
der something  of  the  mystery  and  effect  of  na- 
ture. This  then  is  the  idea  of  a  careful  thinker; 
a  lover  of  all  the  arts  and  art-sciences,  as  to  one 
of  the  limitations  of  photography,  and  I  think 
that  I  can  safely  say,  that  in  all  the  range  of 
art  literature  you  will  find  no  truer,  fairer  state- 
ment than  this.  Photography  is  the  helpful 
assistant,  the  patient  fact  collector  for  the  higher 
arts  of  painting  and  illustration.  Let  her  rest 
content  with  these  honors,  and  waste  no  time  in 
reaching  for  laurels  that  she  can  never  attain. 

Let  us  analyze  a  little  further  and  try  and  get 
a  few  more  of  the  weak  spots  in  our  defences  in 
sight  before  we  go  into  the  much  easier  strain  of 
self-congratulation. 

Our  lenses  are  eyes  of  brass  and  glass,  but 
unfortunately  they  have  not  behind  them  a 
powerful  brain  ;  our  plates  will  accept  one  set  of 
facts  at  a  time,  but  no  more;  when  the  slide  is 
pushed  in,  no  beating  heart  or  busy  thoughts  are 
placing  the  vanished  image  among  the  stores  of 
memory.  'Photography  fails  woefully  when  she 
attempts  to  depict  any  of  the  higher  or  holier 
emotions;  so  guard  yourself  carefully,  ye  modern 
geniuses,  who  attempt  the  copying  of  great 
paintings,  or,  worse  yet,  who  atterhpt  arrange- 
ments that  touch  the  bounds  of  the  tragic  or 
soulful;  ridicule  is  your  just  reward. 

Realize  well  the  fact,  my  friends,  that  no  mat- 
ter how  magnificent  your  chemical  effects,  no 
matter  how  perfect  your  workmanship,  you  are 
hedged  and  bounded  in  the  range  of  subjects 
you  can  depict  with  your  cameras;  you  are  lim- 
ited in  the  class  of  expressions  you  can  attempt 
with  safety;  you  and  subjects  whose  effect  is  de- 
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pendent  on  color  are  without  affinity,  your  chem- 
icals can  bear  but  a  certain  strain;  your  lenses 
cover  but  a  limited  space  at  one  time;  your  pro- 
fessional life  has  its  boundaries,  and  you  waste 
your  energies  in  attempting  heights  your  wings 
were  never  made  to  reach.  A  skilful  artillery- 
man will  not  use  his  ammunition  in  firing  at  an 
object  beyond  range  of  bis  cannon,  and  a  skil- 
ful workman  will  profit  by  his  example;  a 
thoughtful  photographer  will  carefully  study 
his  resources,  will  dull  his  faculties  in  certain 
directions,  will  use  his  tools  with  cool  judgment, 
will  polish,  refine,  and  beautify  his  work  within 
certain  limits;  will,  to  put  it  technically,  not 
make  l-txlY  heads  with  a  greater  size  tube. 
Many  of  my  hearers  must  take  to  heart  this 
lesson  ;  their  art  knowledge  is  limited,  their  stu- 
dios' are  small,  their  opportunities  for  culture 
and  training  are  of  a  meagre  character;  if  they 
climb,  it  must  be  but  slowly  and  painfully:  they 
must  pocket  their  pride,  not  fret  their  lives  out 
over  what  they  would  like  to  do,  but  use  every 
means  to  do  perfectly  what  they  have  to  do. 
See  what  a  field  opens  before  you,  my  dissatis- 
fied friend ;  that  you  are  dissatisfied,  is  a  sure 
sign  of  growth,  that  you  are  hungry  for  formula, 
ravenous  for  information,  anxious  to  meet  this 
man  and  that  man  whose  work  you  admire, 
points  straight  to  the  fact  that  you  are  improv- 
ing, and  will  improve  in  your  work  perhaps, 
not,  however,  in  your  prices.  A  year  ago,  I  led 
my  hobby  before  you,  and  I  will  once  more  ride 
him  across  the  stage.  Art  study  is  not  limited. 
Culture  will  end  only  when  you  yourself  desire 
it.  A  sturdy  honest  desire  to  improve  will  take 
the  form  of  studios,  perusal  of  art  books,  a  sub- 
scription to  art  journals,  of  humble  loving  study 
of  the  work  of  the  master-painters  and  photog- 
raphers, of  drawing,  of  an  endeavor  to  under- 
stand the  composition,  arrangement,  and  light 
and  shade.  You  forget,  most  all  of  you,  that 
your  study  of  chemicals  and  the  management  of 
your  light  and  instruments  are  but  the  means  by 
which  the  great  end  is  to  be  obtained,  namely, 
beautiful  artistic  work.  Now,  for  one  word  of 
encouragement  and  I  am  done.  You  may  think, 
as  I  myself  have  done,  of  what  benefit  is  all 
this,  if  the  worst  of  all  limitations  continually 
surrounds  us.  What  satisfaction  in  beautiful  ar- 
tistic work,  of  expensive  studies,  of  loving  devo- 
tion, if  cabinets  are  to  be  made  for  $2  a  dozen  ? 
Let  me  give  you  the  answer  ;  it  is  the  only  one — 
the  love  of  a  true  workman  for  his  work  ;  this 
has  helped  many  of  us  over  the  roughest  places, 
and  without  it,  the  journey  of  life  would  be  well- 
nigh  intolerable;  courage  therefore!  life  is  short 
and  art  is  long ;  improve  your  work  for  its  own 


sake,  and  the  result  will  be  satisfaction  to  your 
souls  without  limit. 

Mr.  Wilson. — I  move  that  the  chair  ap- 
point a  committee  of  three  to  prepare  a 
clause  for  the  by-laws  relative  to  the  pub- 
lications of  the  proceedings  of  this  bodj' 
hereafter,  to  report  at  the  first  meeting 
next  year.  The  committee  to  be  appointed 
by  the  chair. 

The  President. — I  appoint  as  that  com- 
mittee Messrs.  E.  L.  Wilson,  K.  Schleier, 
and  E.  Klauber. 

Mr.  Eitzgibbon. — I  move  that  the  office 
of  local  secretary  be  added  to  the  officers  of 
this  Association,  to  be  acted  upon  in  the 
same  manner  in  1883.  I  think  that  this  is 
an  officer  we  much  need.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  about  the  secretary  as  to 
what  he  has  to  do,  and  it  has  been  entirely 
too  much.  We  really  need  a  local  secre- 
tary. If  this  amendment  is  passed,  the 
office  "Will  -be  added  to  the  constitutional 
list  at  the  first  meeting  in  1883,  and  I  move 
that  the  same  committee  that  has  been  just 
appointed  take  this  matter  into  considera- 
tion, if  they  think  it  feasible  to  report  or 
not. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon's  motion  was  seconded  and 
adopted. 

A  Member  (from  Arkansas). — I  hope, 
sir,  the  committee  will  also  be  instructed  to 
find  out  what,  if  any,  are  the  duties  of  the 
vice-presidents.  At  present  they  only  stand 
one  chance  in  thirty-four  of  being  elected 
President.  If  they  have  any  duties  to  per- 
form, I  would  like  to  have  them  defined. 
I  make  a  motion  to  that  efi"ect. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  several. 

The  President. — I  think  that  motion  is 
out  of  order.     The  chair  so  rules. 

The  tellers  reported  that  they  had  at- 
tended to  their  duty,  and  that  166  votes 
had  been  cast  for  secretary,  of  which  Mr. 
Sherman  had  received  92  and  Mr.  Arm- 
strong 74,  so  Mr.  Sherman  was  declared 
elected  secretary  for  1883. 

The  President. — You  have  heard  the 
announcement  of  the  tellers  :  Mr.  Sherman 
is  declared  elected  Secretary  of  this  Asso- 
ciation for  1883.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him. 

Mr.  Sherman. — Gentlemen,  I  am  very 
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grateful  for  the  compliment  which  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  in  electing  me 
Secretary  of  the  Association  for  the  coming 
year,  and  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  hope  I 
shall  he  able  to  discharge  my  duties  in  a 
faithful  manner.  "We  shall  endeavor  to 
give  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  city  of 
Milwaukee  next  summer,  and  I  only  hope 
that  the  Convention  may  he  as  successful 
as  it  has  been  here  in  Indianapolis.  If  so, 
we  shall  be  fully  satisfied.  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  honors  of  the  oflBce  to  which  you 
have  elected  me  and  to  which  you  have 
elected  the  coming  President,  will  be  fully 
earned  by  the  labors  which  will  devolve 
upon  us,  but  I  hope  we  shall  discharge 
them  in  an  acceptable  manner.   (Applause.) 

The  Pkesident. — The  next  business 
will  be  balloting  for  a  treasurer.  James  H. 
Keed  has  been  nominated  by  the  committee. 
Are  there  any  other  nominations? 

A  Member. — I  move  that  the  Secretary 
be  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Association  for  Mr.  James  H.  Eeed,  of 
Clinton,  Iowa,  as  Treasurer. 

Adopted,  and  the  ballot  cast  accordingly. 

Mr.  Eeed. — I  never  was  known  to  make 
a  speech,  but  I  will  now.  I  hope  that  the 
treasury  will  be  full  and  running  over.  If 
you  see  that  the  cash  is  handed  in  by  Jan- 
uary 1st,  as  the  Constitution  requires,  there 
will  be  no  trouble  about  the  rest  of  it. 

The  President.  —  Gentlemen,  we  will 
now  proceed  to  the  election  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  the  Secretary  will  re- 
port the  names. 

The  Secretary  (reading). — J.  F.  Kyder, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  A.  E.  Durable,  Kochester, 
N.  T. 

A  Member. — I  move  that  the  Secretary 
be  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Association  for  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  a.  E.  Dumble. —  It  will  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  serve  on  that  committee  the 
coming  year;  I  should  like  to  do  so  if  I 
could  be  of  any  use  to  the  Association.  It 
IS  possible  that  I  shall  be  away  next  sum- 
mer.    I  shall  have  to  decline. 

A  Member. — I  move  that  the  name  of 
W.  A.  Armstrong  be  substituted. 

Adopted. 


The  President. — The  Secretary  will  cast 
the  ballot  for  the  gentlemen  named. 

The  Secretary. — I  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  that  Messrs.  J.  F.  Eyder  and  W. 
A.  Armstrong  have  received  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Association  as  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  following  Committee  on  Progress  of 
Photography  was  then  elected,  as  follows: 
Messrs.  Edward  L.  "Wilson,  J.  H.  Fitzgib- 
bon,  J.  Traill  Taylor,  T.  C.  Eoche,  and  A. 
Hall. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  that  ends 
the  election. 

A.  E.  Dumble. — Mr.  President  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  wish  to  move  a  resolution.  We 
have  had  a  Convention,  Mr.  President,  and 
you  may  thank  yourself  for  it.  Tou  have 
come  here  hundreds  of  miles,  many  of  you, 
and  to  a  great  extent  you  may  thank  your 
officers  for  it ;  but  there  were  others  who 
have  aided  very  materially  in  making  this 
Convention  a  success,  and,  in  fact,  without 
whose  help,  you  could  not  have  come  here 
at  all.  The  dealers  and  the  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country  have  been  ex- 
tremely liberal,  and  they  have  given  us 
money,  and  they  have  filled  our  treasury 
when  we  had  no  money  in  it.  It  is  humil- 
iating to  think  that  the  money  received 
from  photographers  is  not  enough.  How- 
ever, if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Wilson's 
Philadelphia  Photographer,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gibbon's  Practical  Photographer,  and  the 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company's  Photo- 
graphic Times,  edited  by  Mr.  Taylor,  all  of 
which  gentlemen  are  present,  our  Conven- 
tion would  not  have  been  the  success  that  it 
is  to-day.  I  desire  to  move,  therefore,  that 
the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered 
to  the  manufacturers  and  the  dealers,  and 
to  the  editors  of  the  various  photographic 
journals,  for  the  very  generous  manner  in 
which  they  have  aided  in  carrying  this 
Convention  to  a  successful  issue.     Adopted. 

Mr.  Cross. — I  have  the  following  to  read : 
Whereas,  Several  European  parties  hav- 
ing made  important  discoveries  pertaining 
to  our  art-science,  have  freely  published  the 
same  ;   therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  tender  to 
them  our  heartiest  thanks. 

Adopted. 
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A  Member. — What  will  be  done  with  the 
report  of  the  International  Committee  ? 

The  President. — That  can  be  called  up 
at  any  time.  It  may  be  a  year,  or  it  may 
be  two  years  hence  ;  probably  it  will  be  a 
year. 

Mr.  Beebe.  —  If  the  gentlemen  would 
like  to  hear  a  partial  report  from  the  Treas- 
urer, it  can  be  made  now,  and  it  will  save 
time.  Everything  will  be  closed  up  in  a 
week  or  two  ;  but  if  they  would  like  now 
an  idea  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  I 
could  give  it  to  them,  or  a  little  memoran- 
dum of  it.  I  suppose  that  in  one  or  two 
weeks  it  will  be  all  settled  up,  when  I  will 
endeavor  to  give  you  a  full  and  detailed  re- 
port of  all  our  receipts  and  expenditures. 
I  will  give  you  now  an  idea  of  what  we 
have  done,  in  the  shape  of  a  semi-report. 
To  put  it  very  brief,  our  total  receipts  for 
the  year,  that  is,  including  a  few  accounts 
of  a  few  gentlemen  who  have  not  paid  yet, 
but  which  I  think  will  be  paid,  we  have 
received,  altogether,  about  $2,500.  As  to 
the  expenses,  I  cannot  say  as  yet.  We  have 
a  number  of  bills  to  settle  for  this  entertain- 
ment, and  for  our  Convention.  I  should 
judge  that  they  would  aggregate  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,500  or  $1,800.  If  your 
Treasurer  manages  properly,  I  hope  he  will 
be  able  to  turn  over  some  five  or  six  hun- 
dred dollars  to  start  the  new  year.  I  will 
not  say  positively,  for  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  not  gone  through  the  bills  as 
yet ;  but  we  will  have  something  to  start  the 
new  year  anyhow. 

Q.  How  many  members  have  been  pres- 
ent? 

A.  I  cannot  saj'  exactly.  Six  hundred 
badges  were  procured,  and  you  know  that 
these  badges  have  a  tangible  value.  We 
have  twenty-five  left,  so  that  five  hundred 
and  seventj'^-five  have  been  disposed  of. 
Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  these  though 
have  been  distributed  to  the  local  journals, 
prominent  citizens,  and  small  boys.  Then, 
as  you  know,  a  great  many  members,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  could  not  come.  Our  mem- 
bership ought  to  run  up  pretty  close  to  a 
thousand.  I  do  not  like  to  make  any  wild 
guesses,  but  when  I  get  back  at  the  books 
I  can  soon  find  out  the  number  of  new 
members.     We  shall  have  a  very  handsome 


membership  to  commence  the  new  year 
with. 

The  President. — I  wish  to  state  to  this 
convention  that,  to  my  belief,  during  the 
past  year,  we  have  gained  in  new  members 
in  the  neighborhood  of  four  hundred. 

Mr.  Porter. — Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  inform  us  where  we  can  get  our  certifi- 
cates. 

The  Secretary. — That  will  be  attended 
to  hereafter. 

The  President  announced  that  there  was 
once  a  project  on  foot  to  give  a  banquet, 
but  that  it  had  been  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  expense. 

At  this  point  the  convention  adjourned  to 
meet  to-morrow  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  sharp. 

Friday  Morning — Fourth  Day. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  calling  of  the  roll  of  members  was 
dispensed  with,  as  was  also  the  reading  of 
the  minutes. 

Mr.  Hall. — If  there  are  no  other  com- 
mittees to  report,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  we  take  up  from  the  table  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  International  Organiza- 
tion.    Agreed  to. 

The  report  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
when  it  was  moved  that  the  suggestions  of 
the  committee  be  complied  with,  that  the 
committee  receive  further  time,  and  that 
two  more  members  be  added  thereto. 

The  motion  having  been  stated  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  the 
Chambre  Syndicale,  whose  headquarters 
are  at  Paris,  already  well  organized,  took 
the  place  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion as  far  as  possible,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  co-operate  with  that  body  than  to 
try  to  organize  a  similar  one.  After  some 
further  debate,  on  motion,  the  committee 
was  discharged,  and  a  new  committee  ap- 
pointed to  see  how  we  could  work  in 
harmony  with  the  Chambre  Syndicale  at 
Paris,  and  Messrs.  Carvalho,  Schleier,  and 
E.  L.  Wilson,  were  appointed  as  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon  offered  the  following  : 

Resolved^  That  the  President  of  this  As- 
sociation appoint  a  committee  of  three  to 
report  at  our  next  annual  Convention  a 
possible  plan  to  incorporate  into  the  Consti- 
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tution  of  this  Association  a  benefit  clause, 
whereby  the  members  of  the  same,  or  their 
families,  shall  receive  benefits  in  case  of 
disability,  sickness,  or  death. 

Seconded  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon. — This  resolution  con- 
templates merely  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  take  action  and  to  report  next 
year  on  the  feasibility  of  doing  this,  and 
next  year  you  can  reject  it  it  you  like,  or 
accept  it  if  you  think  that  the  report  is  fa- 
vorable and  of  benefit  to  the  Associarion. 
To  do  so,  there  is  no  action  needed  now 
further  than  merely  appointing  a  commit- 
tee to  take  action  in  advance. 

The  President. — I  will  appoint  on  that 
committee  Messrs.  J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  D.  A.  ClifiPord,  Vermont,  and 
N.  H.  Beals,  Troy,  Pennsylvania.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Hall  has  a  paper  that  he 
wishes  to  bring  before  this  Association, 
which  he  will  now  read. 

Mr.  Hall. — Mr.  President  and  gentle- 
men :  When  our  worthy  President  urged 
upon  me  the  work  of  preparing  a  paper 
for  this  occasion,  I  told  him  that  1  would 
do  so,  but  that  if  he  had  plenty  of  material 
of  that  kind,  in  the  way  of  papers  and 
speeches,  to  not  call  upon  me  ;  but  as  he  has 
called  upon  me,  I  will  say  this,  that  the 
photographers  in  the  last  few  years  have 
become  quite  proficient  in  the  art  of  talking, 
as  well  as  of  picture-making,  and  that  you 
for  the  last  few  days — the  last  three  days — 
have  had  so  much  food  of  this  kind  placed 
before  you  for  thought — that  I  think  I  see 
in  the  expression  of  the  members  before  me 
that  which  speaks  louder  than  words,  "  give 
mearestl"  (Applause.)  And  therefore  I 
think  the  best  course  is  to  quietly  hand  the 
paper  to  the  Association  for  its  own  pur- 
poses, if  you  choose  to  accept  it,  but  not  to 
weary  your  patience  with  reading  it. 

The  President.  —  Gentlemen,  what  is 
your  pleasure  ? 

On  motion,  the  paper  was  received  and 
placed  among  the  papers  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Influences  that  Affect  the  Progress 
OF  the  Art. 
We  are  an  organized  body  of  men  and  women, 
who  annually  meet  in  convention,  at  great  ex- 


pense of  time  and  money.  Please  allow  me  to 
ask  for  what  purpose  do  we  meet?  The  pream- 
ble annexed  to  our  constitution  says  we  are  or- 
ganized "  for  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  pho- 
tography and  for  the  elevation  of  the  character 
of  its  professors,  the  establishment  of  a  higher 
and  more  perfect  system  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness, the  promotion  of  friendly  intercourse  and 
feeling,  and  unity  of  purpose  in  pursuing  the 
direction  that  points  to  the  greater  success  of 
photography  as  an  art."  These  are  all  very 
laudable  purposes,  and  there  is  evidently  room 
enough  in  these  directions  for  the  exercise  of  the 
best  endeavors  of  the  wisest  of  our  members.  I 
have  no  doubt  these  gatherings  do  tend  to  pro- 
mote friendly  intercourse,  but  I  have  never  dis- 
covered anything  that  leads  me  to  believe  that 
they  do  anything  toward  establishing  a  higher 
and  more  perfect  system  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness or  of  advancing  the  art.  I  do  not  mean  art 
in  its  broad  sense,  but  in  its  abstract  as  conform- 
ing to  the  laws  and  rules  governing  the  fine 
arts.  Nor  can  I  believe  that  they  have  done 
anything  toward  elevating  the  character  of  its 
professors  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  best 
class  of  people. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  you  who  can  remem- 
ber as  well  as  I  can,  when  the  discovery  of  pho- 
tography was  announced  to  the  world,  to  hear  me 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  as  an  art,  it  reached  its 
highest  point  of  perfection  about  ten  years  ago, 
and  since  then  in  many  parts  of  this  country, 
and  in  many  countries,  has  been  on  the  decline. 
I  think  some  within  the  hearing  of  my  voice 
will  endorse  my  remarks  when  I  say  that  about 
that  time  some  of  the  noble  men  who  had  spent 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  trying  to  perfect 
the  art  of  photography,  exhibited  some  as  fine 
specimens  of  artistic  work  as  have  ever  been 
seen,  and  all  attempts  to  improve  on  the  artistic 
merit  of  these  pictures  have  been  simply  in  in- 
troducing art;  of  others  in  the  shape  of  scenic 
back-grounds  and  other  accessories  too  nume- 
rous to  mention.  A  doubtful  experiment  in  the 
attempt  to  improve  art  in  its»true  sense. 

Some  will  ask  why  the  art  should  decline 
almost  in  its  infancy  ?  There  are  several  rea- 
sons. First.  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  those 
things  of  rapid  growth  are  the  soonest  to  decay; 
but  the  principal  reason  is  the  want  of  proper 
appreciation  of  an  artistic  picture,  and  the  low 
estimate  set  on  the  value  of  the  same  by  the 
larger  class  of  citizens.  We  photographers,  and 
our  art  in  many  sections,  are  looked  upon  very 
much  as  the  painter  and  his  art  was  in  Rome  in 
its  early  days.  While  painting  and  sculpture 
were   revered  .among  the    Greeks  as  the  first  of 
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liberal  pursuits,  they  were  looked  upon  with  in- 
difference, if  not  with  contempt,  by  the  Komans. 
To  show  the  low  estimate  placed  upon  the  art  at 
that  time  in  Rome,  I  may  mention  the  fact  that 
Fabius,  a  man  of  illustrious  family,  who  flour- 
ished about  300  years  B.  C,  the  first  on  re- 
cord among  Roman  painters,  was  contemptuously 
treated.  With  his  pencil  he  decorated  the  Temple 
of  Salus  on  the  Quirinal  Mount,  but  this  won 
him  no  laurels.  The  pursuit  was  considered  a 
plebeian  one.  About  200  years  after  Fabius, 
Paecuvius,  who  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  painter, 
made  an  effort  to  popularize  the  art.  He  painted 
the  interior  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  Hercules. 
He  infused  into  the  works  of  his  pencil  some  of 
the  genius  of  his  muse,  but  all  the  brilliancy  of 
his  coloring,  and  beauty  and  taste  in  composi- 
tion, so  far  as  the  latter  were  then  known,  did 
not  excite  in  his  countrymen  any  feelings  calcu- 
lated to  engender  a  taste  for,  or  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  art.  Pliny  says,  notwithstanding 
this  effort  of  P;ecuvius,  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
induce  respectable  men  to  give  themselves  up  to 
the  study  of  painting.  Thus  the  art  was  left  to 
the  care  and  use  of  either  slaves  or  persons  of 
inferior  rank  as  far  as  Roman  paintings  were 
concerned.  At  the  same  time  the  Greeks  guarded 
the  art  with  such  jealous  care,  that  they  had  en- 
acted a  law  excluding  all  persons  not  born  of 
free  parents  from  participating  in  the  practice 
of  either  sculpture  or  painting.  This  proves  to 
us  that  the  healthy  growth  of  the  arts  depends 
as  much,  and  perhaps  more  on  public  sentiment 
than  it  does  on  the  artists;  for  if  public  senti- 
ment is  right,  talent  is  sure  to  develop  itself. 

The  Jews,  in  consequence  of  their  strict  adhe- 
rence to  the  letter  of  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  make  unto  thyself  any  graven  image,"  etc., 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  pictures  or  stat- 
uary until  their  final  subjugation  and  overthrow 
by  the  Romans,  A.  D.  71.  It  is  said,  when  Pon- 
tius Pilate  wished  to  introduce  a  legion  of  the 
Roman  army  into  the  Holy  City,  the  Jews  pro- 
tested against  it  because  their  standards  bore 
the  painted  image  of  Cipsar.  Suppose  we  glance 
over  the  history  of  painting,  and  see  under  what 
circumstances  painting  flourished,  and  under 
what  it  languished.  It  may  aid  us  in  our  efforts 
to  ward  off  the  disastrous  influences  that  seem 
to  be  gathering  around  our  art  in  many  places 
at  the  present  time.  The  first  picture  we  have 
any  authentic  account  of  was  the  ''  Battle  of 
Magnete,"  in  Lydia,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
executed  by  Bularchus  at  Rhodes,  in  Greece, 
about  700  years  B.  C.  This  picture  was  pur- 
chased of  the  artist  for  its  weight  in  gold  by 
Candaules,  King  of  Lydia.     Greece  began  about 


that  time  to  suffer  severely  from  the  combined 
efi'ects  of  foreign  wars  and  internal  commotions, 
which  caused  the  arts  to  be  neglected  until  her 
foes  were  expelled  from  the  country,  peace  and 
order  restored,  and  liberty  established,  when  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  war  gave  way  to  the 
improvement  of  the  mind,  in  pursuit  of  peace. 

The  arts  were  called  into  requisition  to  rear 
and  adorn  monuments  to  conquerors  and  tem- 
ples to  the  gods.  Panajnus,  a  famous  painter, 
was  employed  to  decorate  some  of  these  temples. 
One  of  his  pictures  was  the  representation  of  the 
"Battle  of  Marathon,"  in  which  were  seen  cor- 
rect portraits  of  the  generals  who  fought  in  that 
great  contest,  and  it  is  said  that  the  only  reward 
that  Miltiades  received  for  his  superior  bravery, 
was  having  his  portrait  appear  in  this  picture 
more  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  other  ofBcers. 
These  pictures  could  hardly  be  called  paintings, 
for  the  brush  and  pencil  were  not  then  known. 
They  were  produced  by  the  use  of  the  oestrum, 
3'et  they  were  so  highly  prized  that  simply  plac- 
ing his  portrait  in  a  prominent  place  ib  a  work 
of  art  paid  this  brave  general  for  his  services. 

My  friends,  how  many  pictures  would  it  have 
taken  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  one  of  our  brave 
generals  who  served  in  our  late  unpleasantness  ? 

We  will  pass  to  the  three  great  names,  Apol- 
lodorus,  Zeuxis,  and  Parrhasius,  who  rose  to 
distinction  in  rapid  succession.  The  first  named 
may  be  considered  the  father  of  painting  in 
Greece,  in  that  improved  style  which  raised  it  to 
its  greatest  perfection.  He  is  credited  with  be- 
ing the  first  to  practice  chiaroscuro,  and  undoubt- 
edly was  the  first  colorist  of  his  age.  An  emi- 
nent writer,  in  speaking  of  these  artist's  works, 
which  were  produced  400  years  B.  C,  says : 
"  They  exhibited  all  those  tones  of  color,  light, 
and  shade,  and  perfect  command  of  the  pencil 
which  constitute  the  successful  painters  of  to- 
day." The  fair  fame  of  Parrhasius  is  tarnished 
by  an  atrocious  act,  Highseneca  imputes  to  him. 
He  says  that,  wishing  to  represent  Prometheus  in 
his  agony,  enchained  to  the  rock,  he  put  a  slave  to 
the  most  cruel  torture,  and  finally,  death,  that 
he  might  have  a  living  model.  A  similar  act  is 
imputed  to  Guido,  an  Italian  painter.  He  had 
an  order  from  the  Pope  to  paint  a  crucifixion.  He 
hired  a  poor  man  to  be  suspended  in  an  easy 
manner  upon  a  cross,  But  he  found  the  model 
incomplete  because  no  appearance  of  death  was 
there,  so  he  seized  a  rapier,  stabbed  the  man  in 
the  side,  and  during  his  death  struggle  com- 
pleted this  portion  of  the  picture.  The  Pope 
condemed  the  artist  to  death,  but  the  Pope's 
great  love  for  the  art,  with  a  little  cunning  on 
the  part  of  the    artist,  saved  him    his  life,  and 
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gave  him  his  liberty.  To  Parrhasius  is  given 
the  credit  of  uniting  the  art  of  painting  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  poet  by  the  invention  of  alle- 
gorical painting.  Thus  the  art  of  painting  pro- 
gressed, and  why  should  it  not  under  the  patron- 
age of  those  whose  adoration  for  it  allowed  even 
the  murderer  to  escape  his  just  dues  that  the 
powers  might  posses  a  coveted  picture.  The 
highest  tokens  of  regard,  however,  ever  paid  to 
the  productions  of  an  artist  were  at  one  time 
extended  to  Protogenes.  It  is  related  that  when 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  besieging  the  city 
of  Rhodes,  and  might  easily  have  taken  it  by 
directing  the  assault  on  the  side  where  Proto- 
genes lived,  yet  forbore  lest  he  should  do  injury 
to  the  great  painter's  works.  When  he  finally 
gained  the  city,  and  the  beseiged  requested  him 
to  spare  the  pictures  of  their  great  favorite,  he 
replied :  "  I  would  sooner  destroy  the  images  of 
my  forefathers  than  the  productions  of  Proto- 
genes." One  of  the  last  artists  of  eminence 
connected  with  the  history  of  Grecian  painting, 
was  Arisfides,  of  Thebes.  He  lived  at  a  time  when 
his  country  had  reached  the  acme  of  its  glory,  and 
the  arts  were  encouraged  and  patronized  with  an 
unbounded  liberality  which  had  the  eifect,  as  it 
always  does,  with  ambitious  men,  to  develop  to 
the  fullest  extent  their  great  talents. 

Fuseli,  in  a  critical  comparison  between  one  of 
Aristides'  compositions  and  similar  ones  by 
modern  artists,  Raphael  and  Poussin,  awarded 
the  praise  of  excellence  to  the  Theban  artist. 
This  great  artist  lived,  too,  at  that  period  when 
Grecian  art  and  political  greatness  had  passed 
the  meridian  and  had  just  commenced  its  jour- 
ney towards  its  setting.  Political  changes, 
brought  on  by  luxury  and  vice  among  the  rulers 
and  people  of  Athens,  the  holy  wars  that  broke 
out  about  this  time,  and  the  work  of  destruction 
commenced  by  the  Iconoclasts,  combined  to  de- 
stroy the  independence  of  Greece.  Lossing,  the 
historian,  says,  "  with  the  destruction  of  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  and  the  political  structure 
of  Athenian  greatness,  vvas  given  the  death  blow 
to  the  fine  arts,  and  under  the  ruins  of  which 
they  were  then  buried,  they  still  slumber,  the 
silent  yet  impressive  chroniclers  of  the  glorious 
past." 

I  will  not  weary  your  patience  longer  with 
ancient  art,  but  will  pass  on  to  the  revival  of  the 
arts  after  that  period  known  as  the  dark  ages, 
which  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  was  shrouded 
with  every  other  art  and  science  in  that  moral 
gloom  which  rested  upon  the  world.  During 
this  time  it  was  only  occasionally  that  a  beam  of 
intelligence  broke  forth  to  give  evidence  that  the 
empire  of  the  mind  was  not  wholly  a  desolation. 


The  arts  were  almost  forgotten.  Painting  was 
only  practised  by  a  few,  and  in  obscurity  in  giv- 
ing rude  decorations  to  religious  structures,  until 
the  year  1300,  when  Cimabue  practised  it  in 
public  use,  and  to  him  is  due  the  honorable  title 
of  father  of  modern  painting.  From  his  time 
on  the  fostering  care  and  patronage  of  kings, 
princes,  and  the  wealthy  generally,  the  art  made 
rapid  progress.  In  about  300  years  it  was  car- 
ried, in  the  hands  of  those  men  known  as  the  old 
masters,  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame,  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection.  Supposing  you  are 
all  familliar  with  the  career  of  these  famous  ar- 
tists, I  will  only  mention  one  or  two  brief  cir- 
cumstances to  show  what  influences  spurred 
these  great  minds  on  to  the  dizzy  heights  to 
which  they  carried  the  perfection  of  the  art. 
One  was  spoken  of  as  divine.  Francis  the  First, 
of  France,  said  that  persons  famous  in  the  arts, 
partake  of  the  immortality  of  princes,  and  are 
on  a  footing  with  them. 

During  the  residence  of  Titian  in  Spain,  he 
execvited  many  splendid  paintings,  and  so  much 
beloved  was  he  by  Charles  the  Fifth  that  he 
gave  him  the  key  of  the  order  of  Santiago  Brus- 
sels, and  constituted  him  a  Count  Palatine  of 
the  Empire  at  Barcelona.  In  1533,  when  these 
favors  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles  of  Ger- 
many and  Sjjain,  they  received  no  other  answer 
from  the  emperor,  than  that  they  had  many  no- 
bles but  only  one  Titian.  The  artist  who  over- 
heard the  retort,  made  his  obeisance  to  the  mon- 
arch, and  In  so  doing  dropped  his  pencil  on  the 
floor.  To  the  mortification  of  the  nobles  pres- 
ent, the  Emperor  took  it  up,  and  delivering  it  to 
him,  said,  "  that  to  wait  on  Titian  was  a  fit  ser- 
vice for  an  emperor."  Such  was  the  honor  and 
respect  bestowed  on  artists  in  those  days. 

When  the  old  masters  passed  from  the  stage  of 
action,  the  art  of  painting  began  to  wane,  and 
artists,  scarcely  above  mediocrity,  sprung  up 
and  flourished.  Among  them  was  Vasari,  who 
overwhelmed  the  palaces  of  the  Medici  and  of 
the  popes,  the  convents  and  churches  of  Italy 
with  a  deluge  of  mediocracy  commended  by 
rapidity  and  a  shameless  bravado  of  hand,  just 
as  many  photographers  are  doing  at  the  present 
time.  He  alone  did  more  work  than  all  the 
artists  of  Tuscany  together.  Thus  was  painting 
fast  degenerating  when,  about  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Caraoci  Brothers  founded 
at  Bologna  that  famous  eclectic  school,  which  in 
a  great  measure  arrested  the  retrograde  move- 
ment of  the  art.  And  had  they  found  successors 
equal  in  talents  and  industry,  the  art  might  have 
been  saved  from  that  degeneracy  into  which  it 
subsequently  fell.     Does  it  not  seem  strange  that 
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talent  could  not  be  found  ?  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  it  did  not  exist  ? 

Prof.  Torrey,  in  speaking  of  the  decline  in  art, 
says  there  must  be  a  corresponding  decline  in 
the  public  taste,  and  however  decided  may  be  the 
bent  of  this  or  that  single  individual,  yethe  can- 
not help  being  influenced  more  than  he  is  aware 
of  by  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives. 
Lanzi  gives  us  the  true  cause;  he  says:  "it 
seems  an  ordinary  law  of  Providence  that  indi- 
viduals of  consummate  genius  should  be  born  and 
flourish  at  the  same  period,  or  at  least,  at  short 
intervals  from  each  other."  In  support  of  this, 
he  points  to  the  period  of  the  highest  state  of 
tragedy,  ancient  and  modern  comedy,  philoso- 
phy, Grecian  eloquence,  and  the  fine  arts.  This 
circumstance  has  puzzled  many  thinking  men  ; 
but  this  author  takes  a  philosophical  view  of  it,and 
observes  that  these  happy  periods  never  occur 
without  the  circumstance  of  a  number  of  princes 
and  influential  individuals  rivalling  each  other  in 
the  encouragement  of  works  of  taste,  and  amidst 
these  there  always  arise  persons  of  commanding 
genius.  To  honor  is  to  cherish  the  arts.  Glory 
stimulates  the  arts ;  but  they  languish  among 
all  nations  which  disdain  them.  These  words 
are  as  true  to-day  as  they  were  when  Cicero  ut- 
tered them  more  than  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago. 

We  have  seen  this  is  what  carried  the  art  of 
painting  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  and  it  is 
what  photographers  have  got  to  have  to  spur  them 
on  to  that  state  of  perfection  to  which  this  art  is 
capable  of  being  carried.  Glory  to  stimulate  us, 
honor  that  our  productions  may  be  cherished,  lib- 
eral patronage  to  support  us  in  ourefi"orts.  I  don't 
mean  such  patronage  as  the  father  of  English 
landscape  painting,  Sir  James  Thornhill,  re- 
ceived from  the  State  for  decorating  Greenwich 
Hall  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  two  pounds  ster- 
ling per  square  yard.  The  historian  contemptu- 
ously remarks  :  "  an  unrivalled  artist  painting  by 
the  yard  !  "  Neither  do  I  mean  such  patronage  as 
seems  to  make  it  necessary  for  our  unrivalled 
photographers  to  manufacture  fine  imperial  card 
photographs  for  ten  dollars  a  hundred,  but  I 
mean  good  liberal  prices. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  pardon  me  for 
asking  you,  as  candid,  thinking  people,  what 
these  conventions  are  doing  to  bring  these  things 
about  ?  Some  say,  educating  the  photographers  ; 
well,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  ofiicers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  assembled  at  New  York 
last  year,  let  me  refer  to  the  published  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  convention,  and  see 
what  progress  was  made  in  that  direction.  One 
of  the    teachers,  who   had    been    announced   to 
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speak  and  give  practical  illustrations  under  the 
skylight,  was  introduced,  and  commenced  his 
profound  teaching,  by  saying,  "I  have  made  no 
preparation  at  all  for  this  thing,  and  will  have  to 
take  it  as  it  comes."  Any  of  you  who  will  read 
carefully  what  is  reported  to  have  come,  I  think 
will  agree  with  me  that  he  told  the  truth.  Then 
said  he,  "  I  will  say  a  word  as  to  the  lines  of  the 
face  and  posing."  Under  this  head,  he  talked  a 
great  deal  about  the  position  and  condition  of 
peoples'  noses  and  the  irregularities  of  the  hu- 
man face,  described  and  illustrated  the  workings 
of  the  toys  used  to  get  a  pleasant  expression  in 
adults  and  to  attract  the  attention  of  babies. 
Then  he  lectured  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
skylight.  He  said,  "  the  great  trouble  is,  most 
of  us  use  too  much  light;  a  light  four  feet 
square  will  illuminate  a  single  figure  head  and 
bust."  He  regretted  that  he  had  not  sufficient 
screens  to  reduce  the  light  to  that  size,  so  he 
could  show  that  it  gave  a  better  effect  to  the 
light  and  shade  than  the  whole  opening  of  one 
ten  times  as  large.  Then  he  went  on  speaking 
of  the  importance  of  having  light  enough  to 
illuminate  the  shadows  well ;  then  he  commenced 
to  illustrate.  I  will  repeat  his  exact  words  as 
reported  in  the  Photographic  Times  :  "  Now  we 
will  suppose  that  I  am  operating  with  the  sub- 
ject. Now  my  dear  sir,  you  are  looking  too  in- 
tently; you  want  to  watch  my  escape  pipe,  and 
see  how  many  flies  you  can  catch  on  that  in  a 
second.  One,  two,  three,  bumble  bee,"  I  sup- 
pose this  is  what  some  call  educating  the  artist. 
When  I  read  this  report  the  thought  came  to  me, 
can  any  photographer  ever  give  a  thought  to 
such  nonsense,  but  to  my  surprise,  when  I  opened 
the  last  Mosaics,  I  read  on  page  112,  under  the 
head  of  "  What  I  gathered  from  the  conven- 
tion ;"  the  writer,  after  announcing  himself  an 
humble  member  of  the  craft,  expressed  his 
thanks  for  the  little  bits  of  things  he  gathered 
at  the  convention,  but  said,  as  a  whole,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  might  look  upon  it 
as  a  grand  failure.  After  indulging  in  this  strain 
for  a  while,  he  said  :  "  It  did  me  good  to  see  once 

more   the  face  of  that  old  veteran,  Mr.  , 

from  the  west,  and  to  hear  him,  with  so  much 
vim  and  vigor,  take  up  the  cause  of  the  art  de- 
partment of  our  work."  Then,  after  repeating 
what  he  said  about  noses,  etc.,  he  said:  "  These 
are  solid  truths,  and  doubtless  came  not  to  the 
mind  of  our  orator  until  he  had  buffed  away 
many  a  wheel,  on  the  road  to  fortune."  But, 
said  he,  "  when  he  came  to  the  subject  of  light- 
ing and  light,  he  grew  most  eloquent,"  and  after 
repeating  his  words,  he  said,  "  these  are  the 
words    of  a  knight   of  the   camera,   if  not  the 
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winged  wisdom  of  a  God."  The  thouglit  occurs 
to  me  that  if  the  size  of  the  light  were  the  di- 
mensions given  by  God,  it  was  a  great  pity  that 
God  did  not  furnish  His  messenger  with  the  val- 
uable information  before  he  built  his  own  light 
that  he  was  working  under  then,  and  is  working 
under  now,  which  is  twenty  by  twenty-eight, 
only  560  square  feet,  instead  of  the  Divine 
dimensions  of  16  square  feet.  If  men  come  to 
our  conventions  as  teachers  without  any  prepa- 
ration and  talk  such  absurd  nonsense,  and  pub- 
lishers of  photographic  books  will  give  their 
valuable  space  to  the  repetition  of  it  with  eulo- 
gies like  this  I  have  referred  to,  can  it  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  .ublic  prints  hold  up  some  of 
our  prominent  members  in  a  derisive  manner, 
or  that  a  professor  from  one  of  our  colleges  of 
this  State,  should,  in  lecturing  to  our  local  so- 
ciety in  Chicago,  take  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
ignorance  of  photographers,  and  errors  found  in 
photographic  books  ?  This  reminds  me  of  a  cir- 
cumstance that  is  said  to  have  have  taken  place 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  Apelles, 
who  had  been  called  the  prince  of  painters,  was 
a  great  favorite  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
was  the  subject  of  many  personal  favors  from 
him.  One  day,  when  the  emperor  was  in  the  ar- 
tist's studio,  he  talked  a  great  deal,  but  very 
absurdly,  about  the  art,  when  the  painter  indig- 
nantly remarked,  "while  you  were  silent,  the 
boys  in  my  study  were  lost  in  admiration  of 
your  magnificence,  but  the  moment  you  began 
to  talk  about  what  you  did  not  understand,  they 
laughed."  Now,  if  men  come  here  and  talk 
about  what  they  don't  understand,  no  matter 
how  magnificent  they  look,  they  must  expect  the 
boys  at  the  reporter's  table  to  indulge  in  a  little 
levity  at  their  expense. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  there  were  a  great 
many  good  things  at  the  last  convention.  One 
was  this  :  "  when  on  the  Sabbath  morning  you 
take  your  prayer-book  for  attendance  at  church, 
be  sure  the  key  of  the  gallery  door  is  in  your 
pocket,  and  the  doors  locked  against  the  boys 
and  their  friends  ,•  for  little  do  you  know  what 
may  be  doing  there  to  the  injury  of  its  good 
name."  This  is  good  advice,  and  if  it  could  be 
put  into  universal  practice,  it  would  do  much  to- 
ward raising  our  profession  from  the  low  plane 
it  is  fast  sinking  to.  I  wish  there  could  be  a 
great  deal  more  said  about  conducting  the  busi- 
ness; this  is  what  we  need.  We  have  in  our  pro- 
fession a  great  many  good  artists,  but  a  very 
few  good  business  men.  The  art  would  com- 
mand very  muchmorerespectif  it  was  conducted 
on  higher  business  principles.  We  need  not  look 
to  the  cheap  galleries  alone  for  this  condition  of 


things.  They  have  not,  could  not  do  more  to 
lower  the  art  in  the  estimation  of  the  best 
class  of  people  than  some  of  our  best  artists, 
with  every  appliance  for  making  fine  artis- 
tic pictures,  have  done.  We  must  expect  to  see 
our  art  degenerating  as  long  as  our  best  artists 
persist  in  taking  the  professional  people  on 
speculation,  and  manufacture  fine  artistic  prints 
by  the  thousands,  and  flood  the  market  with 
them  at  from  one  to  two  shillings  (ten  to  fifteen 
cents)  each,  which  places  them  within  reach  of 
the  most  depraved  people,  who  have  no  appre- 
ciation of  their  artistic  merits,  but  purchase 
them  simply  on  account  of  their  cheapness,  and 
the  exhibition  of  limb,  and  the  nearer  to  nudity 
the  higher  this  class  prize  them.  This  may  be  a 
paying  speculation  of  itself,  but  it  is  ruinous  to 
the  best  interests  of  art.  If  diamonds  were  as 
numerous  as  pebbles,  what  value  would  they 
have  ?  So  it  is  in  art,  the  more  numerous  fine 
pictures  get,  the  less  are  they  appreciated  or 
valued. 

You  remember  that  Correggio  died  at  an  early 
age,  only  about  forty.  The  excellent  paintings 
he  left  were  not  numerous,  but  were  highly 
prized,  and  very  much  sought  after  by  amateurs. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  his  Madonnas  hardly  two 
feet  square,  was  prized  at  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. If  he  had  left  a  thousand  Madonnas  of 
equal  size  and  merit,  do  you  believe  they  all 
would  have  brought  twenty  thousand  dollars? 
I  do  not.  The  art  of  making  chromos  is  capa- 
ble of  being  carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection, 
but  the  easy  method  of  duplicating  them  has 
been  pushed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  very 
name  of  chromo  is  a  by-word  even  among  the 
common  people. 

If  photographers  persist  in  turning  their  fine 
studios  into  manufacturing  establishments,  pho- 
tography will  soon  be  in  the  same  condition. 
Now  let  every  member  of  this  Association  take 
this  matter  of  business  in  hand  without  fear  or 
favor.  Let  us  talk  more  about  conducting  the 
business,  and  less  about  art  and  science,  until 
we  see  our  profession  take  the  place  it  so  justly 
deserves,  besides  the  highest  of  the  liberal  pur- 
suits. 

The  Secketart. — About  ten  days  ago  I 
received  a  package  containing  some  very 
handsome  views,  and  with,  it  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  German,  which  has  been  translated 
and  reads  as  follows  : 

Mantz,  Germany,  July  13,  1882. 
Mr.  J.  0.  Oadwallader,  Indianapolis. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  this  day  mailed  you 
to   your  address    twenty-five  view    photo- 
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graphs,  and  I  hope  you  will  receive  them 
in  good  shape  and  so  that  they  will  arrive 
in  time  before  the  Convention  begins.  For 
convenience  sake  I  have  shipped  them  un- 
mounted. It  would  please  me  if  you  would 
retain  them  after  exhibiting,  and  see  that  I 
receive  in  exchange  a  number  of  American 
views  which  I  could  compare  with  our 
works  at  home.  With  regards  to  the  fra- 
ternity, I  am, 

Eespectfully,  yours, 

C.  HURTELL. 

His  photographs  are  mounted  and  are 
now  on  the  west  wall  of  Masonic  Hall. 
.  Me.  Wilson. — I  move  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Hurtell,  and  I  suggest  that  those 
who  have  pictures  here  on  exhibition,  when 
they  take  them  down,  give  as  many  as  they 
can  afford  to  Mr.  Cadwallader,  to  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Hurtell,  in  return  for  his  photographs 
and  his  kindness.     Adopted. 

The  Secretary. — Here  is  another  very 
handsome  letter  just  received  yesterday  ;  it 
was  delayed  somewhere  : 

Rochester,  New  York,  August  5,  1882. 

Mr.  J.  Cadwallader,  Secretary, 

and  friends  of  the  P.  A.  of  A. 
I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  be  pres- 
ent at  the  Convention  this  year  at  Indian- 
apolis, and  meet  once  more  with  the  many 
friends  of  the  art.  Not  being  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  help  pay  expenses,  and  know- 
ing that  they  will  be  quite  large,  I  hope  that 
the  Association  will  accept  the  enclosed  with 
the  best  wishes  of  the  American  Albumen 
Company.  A.  M.  Brown,  Secretary. 

The  letter  contained  a  check  for  twenty- 
five  dollars.  A  vote  of  acceptance  and 
thanks  was  passed. 

Mr.  Wilson. — I  have  received  from  the 
Chambre  Syndicale  at  Paris  a  communica- 
tion asking  for  subscriptions  and  contribu- 
tions from  our  body  for  the  memorial  to  be 
erected  to  Mr.  Poiteven.  Those  who  have 
read  the  review  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Poiteven, 
how  much  he  has  done,  and  how  much  we 
owe  him,  are  familiar  with  the  subject.  Let 
me  state  briefly,  however,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  fathers  of  photography,  and  that  we 
owe  him  for  many  methods  that  we  every 
day  use  in  our  practice.     He  is  now  dead, 


and  left  a  family  whom  he  neglected  in  his 
life  for  the  purpose  of  science,  and  who  have 
no  means.  This  memorial  is,  first,  to  erect 
a  modest  monument  to  his  memory  and  then 
give  his  family  what  remains.  What  shall 
be  done  with  this  communication  and  this 
request  from  our  co-workers  in  France?  I 
may  say  England,  Germany,  and  the  other 
countries  abroad  are  doing  something  in 
order  to  have  a  brick  or  a  piece  of  marble 
or  something  in  this  monument,  and  also  to 
do  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do  in  memory 
of  one  who  was  not  only  so  useful  to  us  but 
who  was  beloved  by  everybody  who  knew 
him  personally. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  has  any- 
body got  anything  to  say  on  this  matter? 
Mr.  Poiteven,  I  believe,  is  the  inventor  of 
more  photographic  processes  than  any  man 
who  ever  lived. 

Mr.  Beebe.— I  would  like  to  say,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  that  we  contributed  525  francs, 
something  over  $100,  to  the  monument  of 
Daguerre ;  I  move,  therefore,  that  we  appro- 
priate twenty-five  dollars,  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  francs,  to  the  monument  to 
Monsieur  Poiteven.     Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Cooper. — I  move  you,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  you  have  only  considered  in  this 
motion  an  appropriation  for  the  'tnonument, 
and  as  nothing  has  been  said  about  collect- 
ing a  purse  for  the  family,  that  we  leave  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  Association 
to  do  what  they  feel  is  best.  The  Associa- 
tion contributes  to  the  monument  while  the 
members  individually  do  the  best  they  can 
for  the  family.  I  leave  it  to  the  feeling  of 
the  individual  members  to  do  what  they  can 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Beebe. — I  have  a  suggestion  that 
will  harmonize  with  what  has  been  done.  I 
move  that  Mr.  Wilson  be  a  committee  of 
one  to  circulate  the  paper  among  the  dealers 
and  fratei-nity  for  subscriptions  for  the  family 
of  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Wilson,  I  know, 
will  undertake  it.  It  is  a  labor  of  love  with 
him,  and  no  doubt  he  could  do  more  than 
we  could  accomplish  now.  I  move  also  that 
we  collect  what  we  can  now  for  Madam 
Poiteven.     Agreed  to. 

Subscriptions  were  then  asked  to  be 
handed  in. 
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Mr.  Fitzgibbon. — I  will  start  the  ball 
by  giving  $5  for  the  good  cause. 

The  President. — I  will  give  |5  also. 

Mr.  Beebe. — I  wish  to  say,  as  long  as  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  has  started  it,  it  is  a  good  time 
for  us  all.  I  give  $5  also.  "We  might  take 
a  few  moments  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  a 
few  more  subscriptions,  if  the  President 
has  no  objection. 

The  President. — I  think  it  can  be  done. 
I  will  commission  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  to  pass 
around  and  get  the  subscriptions.  While 
the  collection  is  being  made  I  will  read  a 
question  from  the  question  box,  viz : 
"  Should  the  printing  baths  be  acid  or  neu- 
tral, and  which  produces  the  best  result?  " 

Mr.  Isaacs. — The  neutral  printing  bath 
in  my  case  produces  the  best  result.  It  is 
much  easier  to  keep  in  good  condition  than 
an  acid  one.  It  will  set  free  the  organic 
matter  and  clear  it,  while  the  acid  bath  will 
hold  it  in  solution  and  contaminate  the  bath 
sooner. 

The  President. — Has  any  one  else  some- 
thing to  offer  ? 

Mr.  Cooper. — In  reference  to  the  various 
methods  by  which  the  printing  bath  may 
be  kept  in  a  neutral  condition,  I  would  say 
that  the  method  most  generally  adopted  has 
been  the  one  already  referred  to.  I  have 
found  one  of  the  most  signal  and  effective 
methods  has  been  to  use  crystals  of  sal  soda 
in  the  printing  bath.  On  many  occasions  I 
have  noticed,  and  it  has  been  told  to  me  by 
printers  who  do  very  fine  work,  that  they 
have  never  filtered  their  baths.  They  have 
mixed  the  bath  up,  and  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  dish  just  the  clean  crystals  of  wash- 
ing soda,  and  then  added  the  bath  to  it. 
There  is  a  certain  proportion  of  the  soda 
which  dissolves,  and  neutralizes  the  bath 
immediately  after  the  insoluble  precipitate 
is  formed  over  the  crystals.  No  more  of 
the  soda  is  free  to  go  into  the  bath  at  all,  be- 
cause it  is  covered  with  insoluble  matter. 
Before  printing  the  bath  is  stirred  up,  and 
the  carbonate,  which  is  the  carbonate  of 
silver,  formed  from  the  crystals,  is  free  and 
redissolves  again,  and  neutralizes  the  bath. 
A  piece  of  blotting  paper  is  used  to  scum 
the  bath  off,  and  then  the  silvering  pro- 


The  President. — I  think  that  would  be  a 
very  good  plan. 

Mr.  Beebe. — If  that  subject  is  exhausted, 
I  would  like  to  give  the  gentlemen  remain- 
ing a  good  developer  : 


No.  1. 


Alcohol, 
Pyrogallic  Acid, 


4  ounces. 
1  ounce. 


60  ounces. 

1  drachm. 

2  drachms. 


No.  2. 
Water, 

Bromide  of  Ammonium, 
Liquor  Ammonia, 

Use  one  drachm  of  No.  1  to  ten  ounces 
of  No.  2 ;  call  it  your  normal  developer, 
varying  it  as  you  choose.  I  think  it  gives 
you  the  greatest  freedom  from  fogging.  I 
have  tried  every  pyrogallic  developer,  and  I 
like  it  better  than  Edwards'. 

Q.  Will  No.  1  keep  ? 

A.  It  will  keep  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  The  first  solution  will  turn  red  ? 

A.  I  have  kept  it  in  a  glass  stoppered  bot- 
tle. I  use  it  rather  rapidly.  I  only  judge 
from  my  own  experience.  The  pyro  and 
alcohol  will  keep  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Schleier. — It  becomes  a  very  deep 
red,  and  I  should  think  that  it  will  keep 
better  by  adding  glycerine. 

Mr.  Beebe. — That  is  the  Edwards'  for- 
mula. He  said  he  had  no  trouble  with  re- 
gard to  its  keeping. 

Mr.  Collins. — My  experience  is  that  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  citric  acid  it  will 
keep  for  months.  I  think  that  is  better  than 
glycerine,  although  glycerine  is  very  good. 

Mr.  Schleier. — In  case  we  use  citric 
acid  we  have  to  put  in  a  proportion  more 
of  ammonia  to  neutralize  the  citric  acid. 
You  must  not  forget  that. 

Mr.  Beebe. — I  recommend  you  to  try 
that,  and  then  try  the  Edwards'  formula, 
which  has  the  glycerine  ;  but  simply  try 
this  as  an  experiment  when  you  get  time 
and  have  the  inclination  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Cooper. — In  reference  to  the  air 
bubbles  coming  in  the  plate  in  using  the 
developer,  I  think  you  will  find  such  will 
occur  if  you  do  not  wash  your  plate  enough. 
The  presence  of  air  bubbles  is  due  to  the 
slowness  with  which  the  alcohol  in  the  de- 
veloper combines  with  the  water  already 
poured  on  the  plate.     That  is  the  secret  of 
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the  trouble  of  the  air  bubbles.  Not  to  wet 
your  plate. 

Mk.  Edgeworth. — I  wish  to  say  with 
reference  to  the  developer  given .  by  Mr. 
Beebe,  that  I  regard  it  as  a  very  fine  one. 
In  regard  to  the  alcohol,  or  pyro  discolor- 
ing the  alcohol,  I  have  got  pyro  dissolved 
in  alcohol  in  my  house  that  has  been  there 
for  three  straight  months,  and  it  is  just  as 
clear  to-day  as  at  any  time.  I  was  very 
careful  to  have  my  alcohol  pure.  I  did  not 
have  it  diluted  half  full  of  water.  Most 
photographers  know,  that  if  you  add  pyro 
to  alcohol  that  has  more  or  less  water  in  it, 
it  will  discolor  it  and  it  will  lose.  And 
in  my  opinion,  pyro,  after  it  is  discolored, 
will  lose  its  effect  to  a  great  extent.  I 
think  wetting  the  plate  is  detrimental  to 
it,  because  in  some  places  it  takes  effect 
and  in  some  it  does  not.  To  my  mind,  to 
have  a  perfect  surface,  the  plate  never 
should  be  wet. 

Mr.  Beebe. — I  want  to  give  the  gentle- 
men a  little  hint  that  I  consider  most  valu- 
able. Something  has  been  said  about  the 
method  in  which  you  light  the  pictures  for 
the  dry-plate  work.  Ninety-nine  out  of 
every  one  hundred  use  too  much  light. 
Mr.  Kent  has  his  skylight  covered  with 
white  muslin.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
bring  out  the  white  drapery  exquisitely, 
and  his  dark  draperies  are  beautiful.  His 
pictures  are  made  practically  instantane- 
ously. He  uses  very  much  less  light  than 
any  of  you  use.  I  find  in  my  own  skj^ight, 
which  is  a  light  one,  unless  I  use  the  light 
very  much  toned  down  my  light  draperies 
are  white  and  pallid.  He  uses  first  white 
frosting  on  his  skylight,  under  that  a  white 
sheet,  then  he  uses  a  few  simple  screens, 
and  gets  the  most  exquisite  effects  of  light 
I  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Keed. — By  using  the  glass  tray 
which  has  been  described,  with  the  oxalate 
developer,  and  with  the  pyro,  with  about 
half  an  inch  of  water  over  it,  you  will  see 
a  very  beautiful  picture,  provided  you  have 
developed  with  your  pyro  deep  enough. 

A  Member. — I  would  say  I  saw  a  plate 
developed  this  morning  ;  I  took  part  in  the 
operation.  I  learned  something  while  the 
operator  was  developing  the  plate  that  I  did 
not  know  before.     I  discovered  something 


which  I  had  used  but  did  not  really  under- 
stand it  before.  The  operator  poured  in 
old  developer,  that  he  had  used  probably 
the  day  before,  laid  the  plate  in  and  left  it 
there  quite  awhile.  It  did  not  come  up, 
and  I  discovered  that  that  plate  was  noth- 
ing more  than  wet  by  the  old  developer, 
soaked  through  and  through,  and  then  he 
commenced  to  build  up  his  developer  upon 
the  top  of  that,  and  the  developer  went ' 
directly  through  the  film,  or  into  the  film. 
It  did  not  commence  to  develop  upon  the 
outside  of  it  but  clear  through  it. 

Q.  Was  it  pyro  or  oxalate? 

A.  The  oxalate  developer. 

The  President.  —  Gentlemen,  I  now 
take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  my 
friend,  Mr.  Harry  Powler,  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Fowler. — Gentlemen,  I  have  been 
waiting  some  minutes  to  get  some  arrange- 
ment before  you,  the  arrangement  of  the 
picnic  this  afternoon.  I  also  wish  to  say 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
train  to  be  at  the  crossing  of  Washington 
Street,  six  squares  west,  at  two  o'clock  sharp. 
I  understand  that  there  has  been  quite  a 
number  of  members  who  have  left  for  home, 
or  intend  to  leave  some  time  during  the 
afternoon.  We  are  desirous  of  having  as 
many  members  remain  as  possible  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  little  entertainment  gotten 
up  expressly  for  you  by  the  members  of  the 
Shooting  Association  as  a  compliment  to 
the  association.  I  will  say  this  :  We  will  have 
a  train  run  in  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wish  to  leave  this  evening  at  an  early  hour, 
we  will  say  between  five  and  six  o'clock. 
We  will  try  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
train  to  run  in  for  their  benefit,  leaving  the 
others  who  wish  to  remain  there  longer  the 
privilege  of  remaining  on  the  grounds.  We 
would  like,  as  I  said  before,  as  many  as  can 
find  it  convenient  to  attend  that  entertain- 
ment to  do  so.  This  is  in  compliment  to 
the  Shooting  Association  which  has  so 
kindly  tendered  us  their  grounds.  They 
have  provided  every  thing  in  the  way  of 
amusements  that  could  possibly  be  thought 
of  for  the  use  of  the  members  who  are  on  the 
grounds.  There  is  a  six  hundred  yard 
shooting  range,  three  bowling  alleys,  with 
other  amusements  there  which  they  have 
gone  to  the  trouble  to  put  there  for  the  bene- 
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fit  of  the  members.  They  have  also  deferred 
their  meeting  which  they  have  for  them- 
selves and  families  usually  on  Thursday 
afternoon  until  to-day,  so  as  to  participate 
with  the  Association,  and  assist  them  in  en- 
joying themselves.  (Applause.)  I  would 
like  to  make  a  suggestion,  that  the  members 
of  the  Association  meet  here  at  half-past 
one  o'clock  sharp,  so  as  to  go  out  thei'e  and 
'  have  as  good  a  time  as  possible. 

Q.  What  is  the  fare  ? 

The  President. — Nothing. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon. — I  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  we  have  collected  $64.50  for 
the  widow.     (Applause.) 

The  President. — That  will  give  her  a 
good  dinner. 

Mr.  Wilson. — This  is  a  great  pleasure. 
The  impromptu  collection  here  this  morning 
for  the  Poitevin  family  amounted  to  |64.50. 
It  is  a  glorious  thing.  As  the  amount  for 
the  monument  by  the  appropriation  is  $2-5, 
making  a  total  of  |89.50,  just  $10.50  short 
of  $100,  are  there  not  some  gentlemen  here 
who  wish  to  make  that  up,  so  that  we  may 
give  the  good,  square  sum  of  $100  ? 

The  sum  was  made  up  by  a  few  gentle- 
men, and  the  result  announced  amid  great 
applause. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Wilson  made  some  re- 
marks on  his  developer,  which  are  embodied 
in  his  paper. 

Mr.  Hall. — I  want  to  ask  a  question  of 
Mr.  Wilson.  Do  not  different  brands  of 
plates  require  different  intensities ;  that 
is,  is  it  necessary  to  develop  some  brands 
until  nothing  can  be  seen  on  the  plate  but 
the  plain  surface  ? 

Mr.  Wilson. — It  is  very  often  so. 

Mr.  Hall. — While  others  are  good  and 
strong  and  you  can  see  the  image  well  ? 

Mr.  Wilson. — I  stumble  around  and  feel 
my  way  until  I  am  sure  I  am  right,  and 
then  I  go  ahead.  (Laughter.)  I  had  a 
celebrated  manufacturer  of  plates  in  my 
office  the  other  day,  and  I  asked  him  how  I 
should  develop  his  plates.  His  reply  was,  "  I 
don't  know  ;  develop  one  and  you  will  find 
out.''  Andthat  is  just  the  truth  ;  the  plates 
are  as  different  in  their  action  as  albumen 
paper  is,  and  you  know  how  contrary  that 
is  sometimes.     There  is  no  rule,  and  there 


never  will  be  until  gelatine  is  regular  in 
quality.  As  long  as  the  gelatine  is  ugly  the 
plates  will  act  difterently.  Begin  with  a 
weak  developer  and  keep  your  eyes  open. 

Mr.  Clifford. — I  would  like  to  hear 
some  remarks  upon  the  question  of  the  de- 
veloper. You  say,  begin  with  a  weak  de- 
veloper. Some  use  a  strong  developer,  full 
strength  of  potash.  I  would  ask  whether 
it  is  better  to  put  a  small  quantity  of  iron 
into  the  full  strength,  full  quantity  or  a 
small  quantity  of  oxalate  of  potash,  or  re- 
duce the  whole  with  water,  and  make  it 
about  equal  strength,  both  parts. 

Mr.  Beebe. — The  oxalate  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  development,  it  is  a  re- 
tarder ;  iron  is  the  strong  developer.  Mr. 
Cramer  can  tell  you  something  about  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Cramer. — One  remark  has  been 
made  that  has  pleased  me  as  to  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  oxalate  of  potassium.  If 
you  mix  the  two  solutions,  the  oxalate  of 
potassium  and  the  sulphate  of  iron,  you 
will  form  a  new  compound,  as  was  stated  by 
Dr.  Garrison;  you  will  form  the  oxalate  of 
iron,  and  that  is  not  soluble  in  water.  The 
action  of  the  oxalate  of  potassium  is  not  as 
a  restrainer  even,  it  is  a  solvent  medium  for 
the  oxalate  of  iron.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  not 
hurtful,  if  you  use  a  little  more  or  less.  The 
more  concentrated  the  developer,  the  more 
powerful  the  action.  I  wanted  to  say  a  few 
words  in  answer  to  the  question  how  to  tell 
whether  the  plate  is  over-exposed  or  not. 
You  cannot  tell  the  time  required  for  the 
development.  You  all  know  that  in  an 
under-timed  negative  you  will  have  the 
lights  too  strong  and  the  shadows  deficient, 
and  that  is  just  the  characteristic  feature  in 
telling  whether  the  plate  is  over-timed  or 
under-timed.  It  may  take  five  minutes,  it 
may  take  ten  minutes,  still  it  is  over-exposed 
when  you  can  see  that  the  lights  and 
shadows  come  without  sufficient  contrast. 
As  soon  as  you  see  that,  you  will  have  to 
remedy  your  developer.  The  plan  which 
Mr.  Wilson  has  explained  is  a  good  one, 
having  developers  of  different  strengths. 
In  that  case  you  run  the  plate  from  one 
solution  to  another,  one  that  has  more  re- 
strainer,  as  bromide  of  potassium,  etc.,  and 
to  the  other  developer  if  it  is  over-timed  or 
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under-timed.  You  should  transfer  it  as 
quickly  as  possible  according  to  circum- 
stances. As  to  the  other  remark  that  the 
gentleman  made,  i.  e.,  how  far  the. negative 
must  be  developed,  it  is  true  that  peculiar 
brands  of  plates  require  to  be  developed 
further  than  others,  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
it  is  well  to  develop  a  picture  a  little  further 
than  usual.  It  will  not  spoil  by  developing 
a  little  more,  and  you  get  a  richer  negative. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  not  developed  enough 
the  negative  will  take  longer  to  intensify. 

Mb.  Keed. — I  will  give  you  a  wrinkle 
that  some  have  not  seen  in  print.  When 
you  take  a  plate  out  of  the  developer  you 
will  find  some  parts  in  the  shadows  that 
you  fear  will  not  come  up  clear  enough  in 
detail.  If  you  breathe  on  it,  it  warms  the 
developer  on  that  spot  and  hastens  its  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Beebe. — Mr.  Wilson,  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  a  question  :  You  say  you  have 
sometimes  had  a  plate  develop  stronger  in 
one  part  than  in  another?  You  did  not 
give  us  an  explanation  of  it.  My  theory 
is  based  on  considerable  experience ;  it  is 
simply  owing  to  the  way  the  gelatine  emul- 
sion is  set  on  the  plate.  It  has  set  a  little 
bit  harder  on  the  one  part  of  the  plate,  or 
the  plate  might  have  been  held  to  one  side, 
and  the  gelatine  has  run  to  one  side  when 
the  plate  was  on  the  slab,  the  slab  not  being 
level — the  glass,  not  the  maker. 

Mr.  Wilson. — The  maker  of  the  plate 
might  not  have  been  level. 

Mr.  Beebe. — The  maker  of  the  glass 
was  not  level. 

The  President. — I  have  pictures  of 
peculiar  spots  formed  by  the  hypo,  and  the 
gentleman  wishes  us  to  give  some  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  and  I  will  pass  them  around 
to  the  members  so  that  they  can  see  them. 

Mr.  Poole  (St.  Catherines,  Canada). — 
Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  take  a  few 
moments  of  your  time  in  discussing  matters 
purely  photographic.  A  friend  of  mine 
wrote  to  me  about  a  difficulty  he  had  in 
washing  dry  plates,  and  he  asked  me  if  I 
could  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty.  I  said 
certainly :  if  you  will  turn  to  the  photogra- 
phic journals  you  will  find  a  formulae  for  the 
elimination  of  hypo.  It  was  the  acetate  of 
lead.     I  will  now  give  you  the  formula,  so 


that  you  can  overcome  the  difficulty  that 
he  had,  and  instead  of  washing  your  dry 
plates  for  several  hours  do  it  in  five  minutes. 
After  you  have  developed  the  plate  and 
fixed  it,  you  can  have  the  plate  ready,  per- 
fectly free,  in  my  estimation,  of  the  hypo. 
The  formula  is  simply  this,  to  make  the  eau  de 
javalle,  you  take  hydrochloride  or  carbonate 
of  potash,  four  ounces ;  dissolve  it  in  one  and 
a  half  pints  of  water,  and  add  two  ounces  of 
dry  chloride  of  lime.  I  make  a  difference 
between  the  ordinary  chloride  of  lime  and 
the  dry  chloride.  Four  ounces  of  dry  chlo- 
ride of  lime  in  twenty  ounces  of  water.  Now 
mix  that  and  dissolve,  and  you  have  as  the 
result,  a  peculiar,  thick,  white,  or  creamy 
liquid.  Allow  it  to  settle,  and  when  set- 
tled on  the  top  you  have  a  beautiful  clear 
liquid.  You  have  then  the  hypochloride  of 
potash.  That  solution  will  cost  from  six  to 
eight,  perhaps  ten  cents.  You  will  have 
enough — I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  plates 
it  will  answer  for.* 

Mr.  Schleier. — Can  j^ou  immerse  more 
than  one  plate  ? 

Mr.  Poole. — I  will  explain  what  I  do, 
and  each  photographer  will  understand  it. 
My  plan  is  to  remove  the  plate  from  the 
hypo,  and  immediately  upon  its  removal  I 
pour  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  dilute  solu- 
tion upon  it  to  keep  it  well  covered.  Put 
your  finger  along  the  edge,  and  if  you  go 
a  little  over  it  will  not  hurt.  If  you  rinse 
the  plate  it  is  better.  You  have  less  hypo 
to  contend  with.  Place  it  there  and  retain 
it  about  a  minute.  That  being  done,  wash 
well  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  You  can  stand 
it  up  while  it  is  drying.  But  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  do.  Instead  of  standing  it  away,  I 
take  a  large,  soft  sponge  (indicating)  and  go 
over  the  place  that  way,  (indicating).  What 
is  the  result  ?  The  plate  will  be  nice  aud 
dry  in  twenty  minutes.  That's  been  my 
observation.  You  will  have  the  surplus 
water  all  washed  away  and  you  will  have 
nothing  but  the  damp  gelatine  to  dry. 

Q.  What  do  you  use  in  case  of  a  large 
plate  ? 

A.  The  sponge  is  not  big  enough,  and  I 
take  a  squegee. 

*  See  Mr.  Poole's  article  in  Photographic 
Moaaice,  1883,  for  farther  details.— Ed.  P.  P. 
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Q.  How  would  a  camel's-hair  brush  do  ? 
A.  That  would  be  about  as  well  as  a 
sponge.  The  Photographic  Journal,  The 
Philadelphia  Photographer,  and  An- 
thony's Bulletinhad  this  formula.  I  forget 
whether  it  was  in  the  other  photographic 
journals  or  not.  This  emulsion  was  used  for 
the  elimination  of  hypo  from  the  prints. 

At  this  point  an  expression  of  opinion 
was  given  as  to  the  cause  of  the  spots  in  the 
prints. 

Q.  Where  are  the  blisters  formed,  in  the 
hypo  or  out  of  the  hypo  ? 

A.  It  is  very  likely  in  the  solution. 
Mr.  Hall. — The  question  of  blisters  has 
been  discussed  a  good  many  years.  I  used 
to  think  sometimes  I  had  it,  then  when  I 
tried  to  put  my  finger  upon  it  it  was  not 
there  ;  but  for  the  last  few  years  I  have  be- 
come satisfied,  and  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  of  it,  that  if  the  paper  is  moist  enough, 
I  do  not  care  what  brand  it  is,  if  it  is  moist 
enough,  not  too  dry  when  you  silver  it,  you 
will  not  have  blisters  ;  and  some  stockdeal- 
ers  in  our  city  understand  that  and  keep 
their  paper  in  a  damp  place,  and  when  it  is 
sent  out  to  the  photographers  it  is  in  a  good 
condition  to  work.  I  asked  a  distinguished 
photographer  in  our  city  if  he  was  troubled 
with  blistei's,  and  he  said  that  he  was  not. 
He  said,  we  send  to  a  certain  place,  that  he 
mentioned,  where  they  keep  the  paper  in 
the  basement,  and  got  small  quantities  at 
a  time  so  as  to  have  it  in  good  condition 
when  it  comes  to  him  to  work.  Now,  I 
have  had  paper  within  the  last  three  months 
and  it  works  splendidlj',  not  a  blister  to  be 
seen  at  all  ;  but  I  had  some  of  it  in  a  dry 
place  on  the  shelf,  and  the  last  of  that  paper 
was  almost  ruined  from  being  so  dry  when  I 
silvered  it ;  the  next  lot  of  paper  that  I  got 
worked  all  right. 

A  Member. — I  have  tried  all  the  formulas 
published  to  cure  blisters  on  paper.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  that  would  stop  it, 
except  putting  them  into  salt-water.  I 
have  tried  putting  it  in  a  damp  place,  it  is 
the  same.  I  have  found  the  paper  will 
blister  more  quickly  if  it  is  not  thoroughly 
silvered ;  only  the  week  before  last  I  had 
great  trouble  with  my  printer.  Something 
over  thirty  or  forty  cards  and  a  number  of 
dozen  of  views,  every  one  of  them  almost 


spoiled.  I  found  out  what  was  the  diffi- 
culty, I  found  it  was  from  the  fact  of  the 
silver  being  too  weak,  and  the  paper  not 
half  enough  silvered.  I  strengthened  the 
silver  and  the  blistering  stopped. 

Mr.  Goebel. — I  have  found  out  the  fault 
is  in  handling  the  paper.  If  the  paper  is 
handled  carefully  the  blisters  will  not  ap- 
pear ? 

Q.  Is  not  that  from  the  water  getting  in  ? 

Mr.  Goebel. — We  see  these  large  blisters 
in  big  prints,  which  are  harder  to  handle 
than  the  small  ones.  If  you  have  any 
cracks  in  your  paper  you  will  have  blisters. 

Mr.  Wilson. — Mr.  President,  the  hour 
for  adjournment  has  more  than  arrived.  I 
move,  sir,  that  we  be  introduced  formally 
to  our  new  President,  and  that  we  then 
adjourn. 

The  President. — It  has  been  moved  and 
seconded  that  we  now  close  up  this  business, 
and  in  so  doing,  I  wish  to  state  that,  as  the 
retiring  officer  of  this  Association,  I  offer 
you  my  kindest  thanks.  I  feel  that  my 
labor  has  been  well  rewarded  by  the  at- 
tendance and  by  the  productions  which 
have  been  on  exhibition  in  the  other  hall, 
and  I  hope  that  this  will  be  only  a  nucleus, 
and  that  the  future  may  increase  and  may 
be  similar,  as  I  was  informed  not  later  than 
yesterday,  that  as  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion in  1876  eclipsed  a  country  fair,  so  the 
third  convention  of  the  Photographers'  As- 
sociation of  America  stands  above  the 
second  convention.  Gentlemen,  I  thank 
you  for  your  kind  attention.  I  thank  you 
for  your  forbearance,  and  if  I  have  erred,  I 
pray  that  you  will  forgive  and  forget. 
(Applause.)  I  have  worked  for  the  inter- 
ests of  this  Association;  it  was  my  aim 
when  you  nominated  and  elected  me  to 
that  office  a  year  ago.  I  was  then  a  kick- 
ing stone  of  a  certain  ring ;  I  was  told  that 
I  would  be  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of 
this  Association,  and  I  feel  proud,  and  I 
thank  God  that  this  Association  still  lives, 
and  that  it  is  still  in  existence  and  a  grand 
success.  I  now  have  the  pleasure,  and  it  is 
indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  introduce 
to  you  my  fellow-citizen  and  brother,  John 
Beebe,  of  Chicago.  (Tremendous  applause 
and  three  cheers.) 

Mr.  Beebe. — Gentlemen,  in  taking  the 
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gavel,  it  is  with  rather  peculiar  emotions 
that  I  say  that  the  opening  of  the  new  year 
for  us  is  fraught  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est. Our  precedent,  which  has  been  set  by 
our  President,  is  certainly  one  very  hard  to 
eclipse,  and  I  feel  every  one  is  going  to  his 
home  determined  to  make  our  next  year's 
Convention  something  nobler  and  something 
better  than  this  year's.  I  beg  you  all  that 
you  will  not  forget  now,  in  your  homes,  a 
little  work — the  careful  saving  of  specimens 
now  and  then.  A  little  looking  forward  to 
the  future  will  be  of  immense  value  to  us  in 
Milwaukee.  Eemember,  we  are  to  be  the 
Association  in  future  ;  help  me  all  you  can  ; 
bear  with  my  faults,  as  a  young  man ;  those 
who  are  older,  don't  get  impatient  with  me 
at  my  rulings  ;  they  will  be  made,  as  nearly 
as  possible  as  I  can  make  them,  in  accord- 
ance with  parliamentary  rules.  I  believe 
an  adjournment  is  in  order,  and  I  bid  you 
an  adieu  for  the  next  year  ;  and  I  hope  to 
meet  you,  with  2,000  more,  at  the  beautiful 
city  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Mr.  Cramer. — I  hope  before  we  adjourn 
we  will  pass  a  resolution  expressing  the 
hearty  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention to  the  officers  of  this  Association, 
the  President,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  for  their  endeavors  to 
make  this  Convention  such  a  great  success 
as  it  has  been  ;  and  therefore  I  offer  this 
resolution,  that  the  past  officers,  who  have 
made  these  efforts  and  done  their  best  en- 
deavors, be  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

President  Beebe.  —  Gentlemen,  you 
have  heard  the  motion — a  most  appropriate 
one.  Having  seen  your  President  work  the 
last  year,  no  one  can  testify  more  than  I  can, 
how  he  has  constantly  neglected  his  own 
business  and  his  own  personal  comfort.  I 
know,  from  our  personal  contact,  how  he  has 
labored  night  and  day  for  our  success.  He 
has  done  all  this,  and  I  know  that  next  year 
we  will  have  his  assistance  the  same  as  if 
he  was  the  officer.  JSTot  only  that :  but  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  have 
worked  hard  and  faithfully  ;  and  I  now 
with  great  pleasure  put  the  question  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  retiring 
officers. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  to  pass 


a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers,  it 
was  agreed  to. 

Then,  on  motion,  adjourned.* 


ANOTHER  ASSOCIATION. 

For  some  time  back  a  project  has  been 
under  way  for  the  formation  of  an  associa- 
tion whose  membership  should  comprise  the 
stock-dealers  of  America. 

The  idea  took  substantial  shape  at  Indi- 
anapolis in  August,  during  the  week  of  the 
late  Convention,  and  the  Association  was 
formed  and  officers  elected. 

Agreeable  to  adjournment,  the  lirst  reg- 
ular meeting  was  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
September  5th,  and  on  another  page  a  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  will  be  found. 

The  organization  of  this  body  has  been 
found  necessary  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  American  photography. 
What  we  could  gather  by  our  presence  at 
the  meeting  convinced  us  that  the  gentle- 
men engaged  were  desirous  of  joining 
hands  in  all  such  matters  pertaining  to  the 
business  of  photography  as  will  promote 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned,  by  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  excellence  of  work,  by 
opposing  everything  that  aims  to  degrade 
our  art,  by  acting  as  a  barrier  to  all  im- 
positions upon  the  craft,  and  to  assist  in 
every  legitimate  way  to  produce  better 
work  and  to  obtain  better  prices  for  it. 
The  dealers,  perhaps  better  than  any  one 
else,  understand  the  best  manner  of  com- 
bating the  drawbacks  which  assail  us  all 
more  or  less,  and  by  concerted  action  pro- 
pose to  use  such  measures  as  will  aid  the 
artist  in  securing  more  agreeable  relations 
with  the  patron. 

No  one  better  than  the  stock-dealer  knows 
that  his  welfare  depends  upon  that  of  his 
patrons,  and  that  anj'thing  that  he  can  do 
to  assist  them  brings  business  to  himself. 

The  verj'  existence  of  such  an  associa- 
tion will  act  as  a  preventive  of  many  evils 
and  impositions,  and  will  enable  all  con- 
cerned the  more  easily  to  "brace-up" — to 
grow  and  prosper. 

*  List  of  exhibitors  and  editorial  remarks  on 
the  Convention  are  crowded  out.  Will  appear 
next  month. — Ed.  P.  P. 
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We  heartily  wish  the  new  organization 
great  success,  and  will  co-operate  with  it  so 
long  as  it  works  pro  bono  publico.  The 
names  of  the  charter  members  are  a  guar- 
antee that  earnestness  and  integrity  of  ac- 
tion are  assured. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  STOCK-DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

The  iirst  formal  meeting  of  the  above 
association  was  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
the  6th  inst.,  the  following  gentlemen  be- 
ing present:  Hon.  F.  Hendricks,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. ;  David  Tucker,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  D. 
K.  Cady,  Cincinnati  ;  E.  L.  Wilson,  Phil- 
adelphia ;  H.  Q.  Sargent,  Cleveland  ;  T. 
W.  Pattison,  Chicago  ;  Edward  Cope,  Phil- 
adelphia; T.  H.  McCollin,  Philadelphia; 
W.  Irving  Adams,  New  York ;  V.  M. 
Wilcox,  New  York;  C.  H.  Jordan,  Cincin- 
nati ;  John  C.  Miller,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Or- 
ville  Allen,  Detroit;  J.  A.  Anderson,  Chi- 
cago ;  Henderson  George,  Indianapolis  ;  G-. 
E.  Angell,  Detroit;  W.  R.  Pveid,  Cleveland, 
O. ;  J.  W.  Bryant,  La  Porte ;  J.  C.  Somer- 
ville,  St.  Louis ;  H.  A.  Hyatt,  St.  Louis  ; 
and  Gayton  A.  Douglass,  Chicago,  who,  as 
President  of  the  Association,  occupied  the 
chair,  Mr.  McCollin,  Secretary,  officiating 
as  such. 

The  President  briefly  directed  attention 
to  the  two  previous  meetings  of  the  organi- 
zation which  had  been  held  in  Indianapolis, 
and  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the 
minutes  of  those  meetings. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  a  constitution  and  by-laws  was  read 
and  received. 

Letters  of  approval  and  regret  at  una- 
voidable absence  were  read  from  the  follow- 
ing :  E.  B.  Mullett,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  D. 
J.  Eyan,  Savannah,  Ga.  ;  George  Murphy, 
New  York  ;  George  W.  Jorns,  Springfield, 
111.  ;  S.  T.  Blessing,  New  Orleans,  La.  ;  E. 
Uhlman,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  ;  T.  P.  Inder- 
mill,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Bachrach  Bros., 
Baltimore,  Md.  ;  B.  Erench  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
Wilson,  Hood  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Elmer 
&  Tenney,  Winona,  Minn. 

Mr.  D.  K.  Cady,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  was 
chosen  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  adoption  of  the  constitution  and  by- 


laws of  the  Association  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee was  next  proceeded  with,  and  that 
work  occupied  the  morning  session  up  to 
adjournment. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  the 
election  of  the  following  Board  of  Manag- 
ers :  Hon.  F.  Hendricks,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 
D.  K.  Cady,  Cincinnati  ;  H.  Q.  Sargent, 
Cleveland;  C.  H.  Codman,  Boston;  Ed- 
ward Cope,  Philadelphia  ;  G.  A.  Douglass, 
Chicago  ;  W.  Irving  Adams,  New  York  ; 
Edward  Anthony,  New  York  ;  E.  B.  Mul- 
lett, Kansas  City  ;  T.  H.  McCollin,  Phila- 
delphia, and  J.  C.  Somerville,  St.  Louis. 

The  committee  appointed  to  procure  an 
engrossed  copy  of  the  constitution,  pre- 
sented the  same,  which  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  constitution  now  being  ready  for 
signatures,  the  questions  "  What  constitutes 
a  dealer,  and  who  shall  sign  this  newly- 
born  document?"  came  up.  These  queries 
were  argued  at  some  length,  after  which  it 
was  decided  that  the  question  should  not 
apply  to  any  one  present,  but  that  every 
one  who  had  shown  interest  enough  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  should  be  eligible,  and 
that  hereafter  the  Board  of  Managers 
would,  agreeable  to  the  constitution,  decide 
the  point  in  question. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Saratoga  in  June,  1883. 

The  following  are  the  charter  members 
of  the  Association  :  E.  Cope,  of  A.  M.  Col- 
lins, Son  &  Co. ;  W.  Irving  Adams,  of 
Scovill  Mfg.  Co  ;  V.  M.  Wilcox,  of  E.  & 
H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.;  H.  Q.  Sargent,  of 
Sargent  &  Co. ;  T.  W.  Pattison,  of  Hiram 
J.  Thompson ;  D.  K.  Cady,  of  P.  Smith  & 
Co.  ;  David  Tucker,  of  David  Tucker  & 
Co. ;  G.  A.  Douglass,  of  Douglass,  Thomp- 
son &  Co. ;  C.  H.  Jordan,  of  Jordan  & 
Sheen;  Orville  C.  Allen,  of  Allen  Bros.; 
Henderson  George,  of  H.  Lieber  &  Co. ; 
W.  D.  H.  Wilson,  of  Wilson,  Hood  &  Co.  ; 
with  the  following  representing  the  firms 
of  the  same  name  :  J.  W.  Bryant,  Wm.  E. 
Eeid,  J.  C.  Somerville,  H.  A.  Hyatt,  Hon. 
Francis  Hendricks,  T.  H.  McCollin,  John 
C.  Miller,  E.  L.  Wilson,  J.  A.  Anderson, 
G.  E.  Angell.  J.  B.  Pelgrift,  of  Scovill 
Mfg.  Co.  ;  E.  B.  Mullett,  of  Mullett  Bros. ; 
B.   French,   of   B.  French  &  Co.;    J.   F. 
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Indermill,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  S.  T.  Blessing, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

There  are  seven  ty- five  photographic  stock- 
dealers  in  the  country,  and  the  trade 
amounts  to  several  millions  of  dollars  per 
year.  But  a  few  years  ago  there  were  but 
a  half  dozen  dealers,  and  now  nearly  every 
city  has  a  representative.  There  are  six 
photographic  journals  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  art,  and  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  photographers  to  keep  the  busi- 
ness going. 

The  members  of  the  Association  express 
themselves  as  well  pleased  with  the  results 
of  this,  their  first  regular  convention,  and 
also  state  that  they  confidently  expect  a  suc- 
cessful future  for  the  new  venture. 


OBITUARY. 

John  H.  Fitzgibbon. 

The  beginning  and  the  ending  of  our 
last  issue  gave  the  news  to  the  world  of  the 
death  of  another  father  in  photography, 
John  H.  Fitzgibbon,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Practical  Photographer,  President  of  the 
Photographic  Association  of  St.  Louis,  of 
which  city  he  was  a  resident,  and  a  recently 
appointed  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Progress  of  Photography,  appointed  at  the 
last  Convention  of  the  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

Little  did  we  think,  when  parting  from 
our  beloved  friend  at  Indianapolis,  at  the 
close  of  the  Convention,  after  sitting  by  his 
side  on  the  stage,  joining  him  in  the  work 
of  gathering  up  information,  doing  all  that 
we  possibly  could  for  those  who  could  not 
come,  that  so  soon  we  should  hear  of  his 
demise.  Not  only  did  he  appear  then  to 
be  in  unusual  good  health,  but  he  was 
more  than  usually  genial,  and  full  of 
humor  and  mirth,  and  apparent  happi- 
ness. So  it  is,  indeed,  sad  to  think  that 
we  shall  never  see  him  any  more.  "What 
is  too,  a  strange  incident,  when  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Convention  a 
project  was  brought  before  the  meeting  to 
erect  a  monument  in  memory  of  another 
most  useful  veteran  in  photography.  Mon- 
sieur Alphonse  Poitevin,  our  departed 
friend  was  the  first  to  rise  in  his  seat  and 
to  respond  impulsively  and  good-heartedly 


to  the  call,  leading  many  others  to  follow 
his  example  by  this  prompt  good-hearted- 
ness.  In  less  than  two  days  after  this 
kindly  act  he  was  dead. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  he  departed,  with 
his  excellent  wife,  for  his  usual  summer  va- 
cation in  the  East,  from  Indianapolis  on  the 
Saturday  following  the  close  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  while,  on  Saturday  night,  in  the 
sleeping  car,  between  Dayton  and  Xenia, 
Ohio,  he  complained  of  being  faint ;  water 
was  given  to  him,  the  windows  were  thrown 
open,  and  a  telegram  sent  to  Xenia  to  have 
a  physician  in  readiness  when  the  train 
arrived,  and  every  attention  paid  and  pre- 
caution taken  to  provide  for  his  comfort 
and  relief,  but  he  died  in  about  twenty 
minutes.  A  post-mortem  examination  was 
made  in  Xenia,  which  showed  the  cause  of 
his  death  to  have  been  heart  disease. 

His  afiiicted  wife  was  then  compelled  to 
turn  her  steps  sorrowfully  homeward  with 
the  dead  body  of  her  beloved  husband, 
where  the  last  tribute  was  paid  to  his  re- 
mains by  his  fellow-photographers,  friends, 
and  relatives.  All  the  prominent  photo- 
graphic galleries  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
were  also  closed  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
funeral  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  their 
friend.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon's  life  has  been  an 
eventful  one.  He  was  born  in  London, 
and  removed  to  this  country  when  quite 
young  with  his  father,  Michael  Fitzgib- 
bon, who  settled  in  New  York.  When 
the  deceased  became  old  enough  to  manage 
for  himself,  he  came  to  Philadelphia  as 
an  apprentice  to  the  saddlery  business,  re- 
maining here  until  he  had  learned  his 
trade.  While  here  he  married  Miss  Amelia 
Albright,  who  died  suddenly  in  St.  Louis 
during  the  war,  leaving  her  husband  with 
five  daughters  and  one  son,  all  of  whom 
are  still  living.  From  Philadelphia  he 
removed  to  Lynchburg,  Va.,  where  'he 
kept  a  hotel  until  he  heard  of  Dagu- 
erre's  discovery,  when  he  went  into  the 
picture  taking  business  ;  after  a  few  years 
of  success  he  removed  to  the  West,  sail- 
ing down  the  Ohio,  and  making  his  way 
up  to  St.  Louis,  where,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  he  opened  a  photograph  gallery  which 
at  that  time  was  the  largest  in  the  city. 
He  also  engaged  in  the   stock  business  at 
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St.  Louis,  and  sold  out,  we  believe,  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Tilford  about  the  beinning  of  the 
war,  when  he  went  to  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
where  he  opened  a  gallery.  The  troubles 
there  drove  him  away  and  he  tried  to  run 
the  blockake,  but  was  captured  with  others 
and  taken  to  Cuba.  After  his  release  he 
went  to  New  York  and  engaged  in  business, 
and  it  was  there  that  we  met  him  for  the  first 
time.  We  shall  never  forget  that  day  ;  it 
was  in  the  store  of  William  B.  Holmes. 
He  then  bore  the  same  pleasant,  genial, 
beaming,  happy  countenance  which  he  did 
when,  with  our  arms  around  each  other,  we 
said  good-by  at  Indianapolis,  little  think- 
ing that  we  should  never  have  that  pleasure 
again  on  this  earth.  While  living  in  New 
York  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  married  his  present 
wife  Miss  Louisa  M.  Dennis,  of  Buffalo, 
who  is  left  to  mourn  his  loss  with  his 
many  friends.  In  1869  he  opened  another 
gallery  in  St.  Louis,  which  he  occupied  until 
the  buildings  were  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  improvements.  About  six  years  ago  he 
retired  from  business  and  turned  his  gallery 
over  to  his  wife,  who  managed  it  until  about 
a  year  ago  when  it  was  sold  out.  When  he 
retired  from  active  gallery  work  he  had 
already  begun  the  publication  of  the  Prac- 
tical Photographer,  and  has,  amid  many 
drawbacks  and  opposition,  made  it  a  suc- 
cess, at  least  so  much  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  it  and  to  feel  that 
he  could  support  himself  comfortably  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year  when  he  died,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  oldest  photographer  in  the  United 
States  except  one.  As  the  resolutions  of  the 
Milwaukee  paper  stated,  published  in  our 
last  issue,  although  an  old  daguerrotyper, 
he  was  in  every  sense  up  with  the  spirit  and 
the  enterprise  of  the  modern  improvements 
and  advances  of  photography,  and  as  hearty 
in  his  desire  to  forward  anything  that  would 
benefit  our  ai-t  as  anybody  could  possibly  be. 

His  remains  were  taken  to  Bellefontaine, 
with  the  following  photographers  as  pall- 
bearers :  Messrs.  Andrew  J.  Fox,  Joseph 
W.  Fischer,  Gustave  Cramer,  George  H. 
McConnel,  Henry  A.  Hyatt,  Fitz  W.  Gu- 
erin,  John  A.  Hubbard,  and  Kobert  Ben- 
ecke. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Photog- 


raphers, held  August  4,  1882,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Great  ruler  of  the  universe 
has  in  His  infinite  wisdom  removed  from 
our  midst  our  worthy  President  and  es- 
teemed co-laborer,  John  H.  Fitzgibbon ; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  photographers  of 
St.  Louis  and  members  of  the  Photogra- 
phers' Association  of  this  city,  receive  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  his 
sudden  death. 

Resolved,  That  the  energy  and  ability 
which  he  has  displayed  in  the  promotion  of 
the  photographic  art  will  ever  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance  by  each  of  us. 

Resolved,  That  his  removal  from  our 
midst  will  prove  a  grievous  loss  to  our  city 
and  to  the  photographic  world,  and  leaves 
a  vacancy  which  will  be  deeply  realized  by 
all  our  members  and  his  friends  who  have 
held  intimate  relations  with  him  during  a 
long  business  life. 

Resolved,  That  we  sympathize  with  the 
afflicted  wife  and  family,  and  as  a  mark  of 
esteem  shall  close  our  respective  galleries  in 
order  to  attend  his  funeral  in  a  body. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  presented  to  the  wife  of  the  deceased  and 
published  in  the  daily  papers  and  photogra- 
phic journals. 

J.   C.  SOMERVILLE, 

G.  Cramer, 
K.  Benecke, 

Committee. 

At  the  funeral  the  most  gratifying  floral 
offerings  were  made,  and  everything  done 
to  show  respect,  honor  and  love  for  the  last 
x-emains  of  the  departed  friend. 

We  dare  not  speak  personally  of  ourselves 
in  this  matter.  Although  sometimes  clash- 
ing in  business,  and  feeling  it  necessary  to 
oppose  each  other,  it  is  well  known  that  our 
hearts  were  one,  and  our  friendship  un- 
bounded. We  neither  of  us  were  ashamed 
to  show  it  when  opportunity  was  afforded. 
We  mourn  over  the  death  of  our  late  co- 
temporary,  and  shall  never  forget  the  good 
we  have  learned  from  him.  For  his  useful 
life,  we  feel  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all    ^\ 
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A  SUGGESTION  TO  PHOTOGRA- 
PHERS. 

In  the  matter  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitz- 
gibbon,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  a  father  in  photography,  and 
moreover  because  he  was  an  earnest  friend 
of  all  those  who  devoted  their  lives  to  our 
art,  that  it  would  be  a  very  fitting  thing,  in 
fact,  almost  a  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican photographers  and  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  them  in  various  manufactures 
pertaining  to  our  art,  that  they  should  con- 
tribute a  fund  suflBciently  large  to  enable  a 
properly  appointed  committee  to  provide  a 
monument  to  be  erected  over  the  grave  of 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  in  honor  of  his  useful  life. 
We  have  already  had  subscriptions  offered 
us  of  from  twenty-five  dollars  down,  and 
shall  be  very  much  pleased  to  receive  from 
any  of  our  readers  any  sum  which  they 
feel  themselves  able  to  contribute  for  this 
good  purpose.  This  is  rather  an  informal 
way  to  get  at  it,  but  if  any  of  our  friends 
will  aid  us  in  this  project  by  constituting 
themselves  self-appointed  committees  to  do 
the  work,  and  report  to  us,  all  contribu- 
tions that  are  received  shall  be  recorded  in 
these  pages,  and  in  due  time  the  net  result 
announced.  We  hope  and  believe  that 
there  is  sufficient  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of 
American  photographers  to  make  this  tes- 
timonial something  creditable  and  honor- 
able. 

OUR  PICTURE. 

A  GREAT  many  of  our  readers  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  being  so  much  inter- 
ested in  our  letters  from  the  Orient  that  we 
have  concluded  to  give  them  some  life  pict- 
ures representing  certain  queer  characters 
in  Cairo,  whom  we  met  each  day  during  our 
stay  in  that  magnificent  city.  Not  only  did 
we  see  such  admirable  street  pictures  in 
Cairo  but  in  every  other  Egyptian  town 
which  we  have  visited  in  our  long  sojourn 
among  the  Arabs.  We  have  already  said 
so  much  about  that  strangely  interesting 
country  that  we  need  not  remark  further 
upon  the  pictures  now  than  to  describe  the 
characters  represented  in  them. 

The  first  picture  on  the  left  upper  row  is 
that  of  a  fuel-seller,  a  little  maiden  such  as 


we  have  seen  often  gathering  camel-dung  and 
droppings  from  the  street.  They  carry  it  to 
their  homes,  where  the  whole  family  help 
to  pat  it  into  cakes  of  the  shape  shown  in 
the  picture,  and  then  stick  it  to  the  sides  of 
their  buildings,  where  it  remains  in  the 
sun  until  it  is  sufficiently  dry  for  fuel  pur- 
poses. When  it  is  "  ripe  "  it  drops  to  the 
ground,  and  is  gathered  up  and  is  taken  to 
the  market. 

The  second  picture  represents  one  of  those 
shrewd,  old  characters  of  Cairo,  known  as  a 
money-changer.  He  is  photographed  just  as 
he  is  found  in  nature,  seated  by  a  wall  near 
the  shade  of  some  busy  bazaar,  with  his  pray- 
ing cloth  spread  before  him,  and  his  coins 
upon  it  ready  for  business.  These  men  are 
very  useful  to  travellers  who  wish  to  change 
their  own  money  into  that  of  the  current 
coin,  and  also  to  the  small  purchasers  who 
desire  to  exchange  the  silver  coin  for  those 
of  less  value.  To  what  extent  this  thing  is 
carried  on  may  be  judged  when  we  state 
that  on  one  occasion  we  proffered  a  five-franc 
piece  for  a  purchase  amounting  to  about 
fifteen  cents,  when  sixty-four  coins  of  vari- 
ous amounts  were  given  to  us  for  our  change 
by  actual  count.  Hence  the  amount  of 
money  which  a  money  changer  must  handle 
in  a  day  must  be  immense,  as  far  as  quan- 
tity and  weight  are  concerned. 

The  third  picture  represents  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Arab  women  for  carrying 
their  children.  The  child  is  oftener  naked 
than  clothed,  and  sits  astride  its  mother's 
shoulder  while  she  travels  on  her  way,  and 
is  usually  asleep,  as  is  the  one  taken  in  the 
picture.  The  little  arms  are  folded  over  the 
mother's  head,  where  the  baby  had  placed 
"them,  and  it  is  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

The  fourth  picture  is  a  market  scene,  and 
shows  the  method  adopted  by  Arab  women  for 
covering  their  faces  from  our  sight,  and  also 
how  an  Egyptian  bargain  is  made.  The  man 
is  seated,  with  the  intention  of  buying  proba- 
bly two  or  three  cents  worth  at  most  of  the 
cakes  of  Egyptian  bread  which  are  seen  upon 
the  stand,  but  he  must  bargain  for  them  ; 
meanwhile  he  sits  down  and  partakes  of  a 
cup  of  coffee  with  the  market  woman,  while 
the  subject  of  price  and  quantity  is  discussed. 
First,  he  must  decide  whether  he  will  buy 
any  bread  at  all  or  not;  second,  the  price 
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must  be  agreed  upon  ;  and  then,  third,  the 
question  is  discussed  whether  he  shall  buy 
to-day  or  come  at  some  other  time. 

The  iifth  picture  is  the  portrait  of  a  Bed- 
ouin Arab,  and  a  Nubian  by  birth.  He  is 
a  savage-looking  fellow,  but  as  a  rule  is  not 
found  to  be  nearly  as  savag,e  as  he  looks. 
Our  experience  with  such,  as  far  up  the 
Nile  as  a  thousand  miles  of  travel  could 
carry  us,  was  that  generally  they  were  good- 
natured  and  affable,  and  very  ready  always 
to  help  the  poor  photographer  in  distress. 

The  sixth  picture  shows  the  means  of 
carrying  water  through  the  streets  of  Cairo, 
and  through  the  country.  It  is  not  every 
water-carrier,  however,  who  is  blessed  with 
so  expensive  a  means  of  carrying  as  the  prin- 
cipal character  here  is,  for  usually  the  water 
is  carried  in  the  skin  of  a  goat,  sewed  up 
tightly  that  it  may  not  leak  overmuch,  and 
swung  across  the  shoulders. 

The  seventh  picture  is  what  we  would  call 
in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  a  gang  of  street 
Arabs,  this  time  truly  so  ;  these  noisy,  little 
boot-blacks,  however,  were  not  found  to  be 
any  more  persistent  or  offensive  in  their  beha- 
vior than  those  in  our  own  cities.  They 
are  usually  modest  and  quick  and  ambitious, 
"and  do  their  work  well;  and  many  of  them 
speaking  a  few  words  of  English,  made  it 
quite  a  pleasure  to  receive  their  attention. 

The  eighth  picture  represents  some  orange- 
sellers  seated  by  a  latticed  window  in  Cairo, 
and  is  a  still  better  example  of  how  the  face 
veil  and  nose  piece  described  in  one  of  our 
letters  is  worn.  Those  who  we^r  these  head 
appendages  are  married  women.  The  one 
with  an  uncovered  face  offering  the  fruit  is 
unmarried,  or,  as  the  Arabs  usually  term  it, 
a  virgin. 

The  last  picture  represents  a  group  of 
street  characters,  the  principal  one  of  which 
is  the  famed  and  comical  donkey-boy  with 
his  equally  comical  donkey.  These  two 
strange  creatures  make  more  sport  and  do 
more  toward  the  amusement  and  life  of  the 
Eastern  cities  than  any  other  class  of  individ- 
uals, and  they  are  as  useful  as  they  are  enter- 
taining. We  have  already  written  consider- 
able about  them  in  our  letters,  and  in  justice 
could  not  make  up  these  mosaics  of  our  co- 
workers in  Cairo  without  including  a  don- 
key and  his  driver.     Wherever  you  go  in 


these  Eastern  cities  you  hear  the  clattering 
of  the  tiny  hoof  of  the  donkeys  upon  the 
stone  of  the  pavement,  sounding  like  casta- 
nets, and  the  shout  of  their  driver  sounding 
deeply  and  loudly  amid  the  busy  throng 
which  one  meets  continually.  Thousands 
of  these  little  animals  are  used,  not  only  for 
riding,  but  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  doubtless 
their  occupation  will  never  be  gone  in  cities 
like  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  because  there  is 
no  chance  for  a  tramway  to  drive  them 
away  from  the  streets,  as  we  found  it  had 
done  in  Naples,  when  we  made  our  second 
visit  there  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Presently  we  shall  present  our  readers 
with  an  example  of  work  representing  one  of 
the  "bits  "  iirst,  of  the  Island  of  Philse  near 
the  cataract  of  the  Nile.  Our  pictures  in  this 
number  were  printed  on  the  "  Eagle  "  brand 
of  paper,  imported  by  Mr.  G.  Gennert,  of 
New  York,  of  the  new  color  known  as 
"  Pense." 

The  Penalty  of  Greatness. — "  Is  this  Mr. 
Wilson,"  inquired  a  fashionably  dressed  young 
lady  who  came  into  our  office  a  few  days  ago. 
Our  answer  was  "  Yes,  madam,"  to  which  she 
responded,  "  Well,  sir,  I  am  the  happy  mother 
of  a  little  boy  whom  I  desire  to  name  after  you 
if  you  have  no  objection."  We  modestly  replied, 
"  None  whatever,  madam  ;  provided  you  submit 
to  the  usual  conditions."  Upon  which  the  mod- 
est lady  colored  somewhat,  but  summing  up  her 
usual  cheerfulness  answered,  "  I  submit."  At 
this  expression  of  confidence,  we  answered, 
"  Very  well,  madam ;  the  conditions  are,  that  a 
picture  of  the  child  shall  be  sent  to  this  ofiice 
properly  named  and  labelled  on  each  one  of  its 
birthdays."  Much  relieved,  the  lady  retired, 
and  we  are  looking  for  an  addition  to  the 
avalanche  which  comes  to  us  once  each  year  from 
various  quarters  of  the  country.  The  last  one 
received  was  a  dear  little  boy  with  a  nice  round 
chubby  face  and  an  intellectual  forehead  which 
came  to  our  office  a  few  days  ago  labelled  on  the 
back,  "  Edward  L.  Wilson,  of  Illinois."  So  nu- 
merous has  this  thing  become  that  we  can't 
remember  where  this  young  man  belongs,  and 
we  wish  his  mother  would  send  us  his  address, 
as  we  have  another  object  besides  making  a 
mere  collection  of  namesakes  in  view.  This  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  an  inducement  to  other 
mothers  to  follow  suit,  but  to  make  those  who 
have  already  followed  suit  happy  because  of  the 
rarity  of  the  privilege ! 
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Back  numbers  of  this  Magazine  for  1882  can 
still  be  had  to  a  limited  number,  and  we  would  sug- 
gest to  those  who  have  them  not  that  they  should 
be  secured  now,  which  can  be  done  at  the  yearly 
rate.  Please  read  page  3  of  the  cover,  and  see 
if  you  do  not  want  them.  We  intend  to  make 
our  own  letters  from  the  Orient  and  Mr.  Rau's 
descriptions  of  the  practical  part  of  our  trip 
more  and  more  valuable  as  the  time  goes  on. 
It  will  be  some  time  before  they  end  and  they 
should  all  be  secured — only  a  temporary  sus- 
pension occurs  now  owing  to  the  press  upon  our 
columns  by  the  report  of  the  convention. 


The  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
will  hold  its  Annual  Exhibition,  beginning  Oc- 
tober 9th,  and  continuing  until  November  16th. 
Several  medals  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  judges,  for  artistic  and  scientific  excellence; 
three  of  which  are  for  portrait  or  figure  subjects. 
The  exhibitors  may  obtain  more  information 
concerning  the  exposition  by  applying  to  Mr. 
Edwin  Cocking,  57  Queen's  Road,  Peckham, 
South  East,  London. 


The  Poitevin  Subscription. — We  are  happy 
to  state  that  the  American  subscription  to  the 
Poitevin  memorial  was  started  at  the  Indian- 
apolis Convention,  with  the  net  result  of  SlOO 
contributed  by  the  few  members  who  were  pres- 
ent. It  is  desirable,  however,  for  the  honor  of 
America,  which  owes  so  much  of  the  useful  to  the 
services  of  M.  Poiteven,  that  a  much  larger 
sum  than  this  should  be  sent  to  Paris  as  the  con- 
tribution from  America,  and  therefore  we  once 
more  appeal  to  our  co-workers  for  help  in  this 
direction.  We  have  received  from  Mr.  Vidal, 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Fund  in  Paris,  subscription 
papers  which  we  will  be  glad  to  supply  copies 
of  to  those  who  will  undertake  to  work  up 
subscriptions  in  the  cities  wherein  they  live. 
At  least  a  sum  five  times  as  large  as  that 
raised  at  Indianapolis  should  be  sent  for  this 
noble  purpose.  We  hope  that  we  will  not  be 
left  alone  in  making  the  effort  to  secure  that 
amount.  If  the  dealers,  manufacturers,  and 
others  in  every  city  will  please  help  us  by 
circulating  these  subscription  papers  at  once,  it 
will  be  done. 


section  of  the  Note  Book  of  Photography  which 
pertains  to  the  photographic  objective.  We  re- 
gret that  so  many  of  our  readers  are  debarred 
from  reading  this  excellent  work  on  account  of 
its  being  in  the  German  language,  but  perhaps 
the  day  may  come  when  there  will  be  encour- 
agement sufficient  to  republish  it  in  this  country  ; 
meanwhile,  those  who  can  read  it  can  purchase 
it  by  applying  to  the  publisher,  Mr.  William 
Knapp,  Halle,  Germany. 


We  have  received  from  Dr.  J.   M.   Eder  the 


Another  Sigh  from  Rip  Van  Winkle. — And 
now  we  are  scolded  again  by  the  enterprising 
editor  of  the  Bulletin  for  getting  ahead  of  him 
once  more.  He  had  not  "  get-up  'nough  "  (to 
use  Mr.  President  Smith's  words),  to  be  present 
at  the  Convention,  and  look  after  the  interests  of 
his  few  readers.  It  would  not  pay.  True,  his 
veteran  friend  Noah  built  the  Ark  to  save 
eight  souls,  but  Mr.  Van  Winkle  would  not 
go  so  far  as  Indianapolis  to  serve  his  twenty- 
seven  readers.  Therefore  he  depended  upon  an 
incompetent  reporter  and  was  disappointed 
again.  Then  poor  "  Wilson  "  has  to  catch  it. 
AVe  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  anon ;  mean- 
while we  challenge  Mr.  Anthony  to  prove  his 
"  $75"  assertion.  To  give  him  a  start,  we  pro- 
nounce it  a  fabrication  of  his  own  make-up. 


Mr.  C.  F.  Rice,  Chicago,  has  favored  us  with 
his  September  catalogue.  It  is  "gigantic  "in 
size  and  contains  one  hundred  illustrated  pages. 


Mr.  W.  Latham,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  gets  much  praise 
from  the  local  press  for  the  examples  of  his  work 
shown  at  the  late  State  Fair. 


The  Southern  Amatexir,  a  monthly  journal, 
devoted  to  amateur  photography,  is  published  by 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Nyce,  61  N.  Charles  Street, 
Baltimore.  It  is  carefully  edited  and  will  be 
found  useful,  doubtless. 


Mr.  S.  G.  Nixon,  813  Arch  Street,  has  shown 
us  some  letters  from  his  patrons  which  speak 
very  highly  of  his  work  as  an  artist  and  are 
unqualifiedly  in  praise  of  his  method  of  finish- 
ing.    See  his  advertisement  and  try  him. 


Mr.  J.  Allen,  335  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York, 
has  sent  us  some  fine  child-pictures,  which  do 
him  credit. 
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Mr.  J.  F.  Edgeworth,  Chicago,  111.,  sends  us 
an  admirable  11x14  group  of  the  members  of  the 
P.  A.  of  A.,  taken  at  Indianapolis.  The  details 
are  given  in  the  report.  The  view  is  hard  to 
beat. 


Mr.  a.  C.  North  (late  of  North  &  Oswald), 
Toledo,  0.,  committed  suicide  in  his  studio  Sep- 
tember 4,  by  taking  cyanide  and  then  putting  a 
bullet  in  his  forehead. 


The  Perfection  of  Photo-enqraving. — The 
advertisement  of  the  Moss  Engraving  Com- 
pany, 535  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  which  appears 
in  our  present  issue,  is  a  wonderful  example  of 
work  accomplished  by  one  of  the  industries  of 
photography.  No  graver's  tool  could  possibly 
produce  such  delicacy  of  line  and  softness  of 
light  and  shade  as  are  secured  by  the  Moss  pro- 
cess. It  will  bear  the  closest  criticism.  Pho- 
tographers could  secure  a  great  deal  of  such 
work  from  their  patrons  if  they  would,  and  have 
it  done  by  our  New  York  friends  for  them. 
Their  process  is  secret  and  not  for  sale.  Read 
the  circular  and  directions. 


The  "  Winding  Stream  "  is  the  title  of  a  very 
sweet  piece  of  music  published  by  Lee  &  Wal- 
ker, of  this  city,  and  composed  by  Mr.  John  R. 
Clemons,  Jr.  (the  talented  son  of  our  old  friend 
the  manufacturer  of  albumen  paper,  so  well 
known  to  the  fraternity),  who  is  an  accomplished 
musician.  Those  of  our  patrons  who  are  inter- 
ested in  music  would  do  well  to  procure  this 
beautiful  and  sweet  piece,  and  so  encourage  the 
young  composer  whose  name  we  have  mentioned. 


Messrs.  Boyd  &  Co.,  Sydney,  Australia,  are 
the  principal  stock  importers  in  that  section  of 
the  country,  and  although  it  is  so  great  a  dis- 
tance away,  they  have  not  forgotten  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer.  We  send  them  eighteen 
copies  monthly,  with  the  assurance  in  the  last 
letter  that  they  trusted  shortly  to  further  in- 
crease their  order,  as  the  work  is  surely  estab- 
lishing itself  in  the  Australian  Colonies.  Adver- 
tisers will  please  take  notice. 


Items  of  News. — Mr.  A.  F.  Burnham,  Fari- 
bault, Minnesota,  has  returned  to  his  home  after 
a  sojourn  of  several  months  in  New  Mexico, 
with  his  health  so  much  improved  that  he  is 
about  to  occupy  new  quarters  built  for  him 
especially,  and  to  engage  in  business  actively 
again.  Mr.  Burnham  writes  us  this  good  news, 
and  says  at  the  close  of  his  letter :  "  My  first 


purchase  will  be  the  Philadelphia  Photographer, 
which  you  will  please  forward  at  once,  com- 
mencing with  last  January. 


"The  Art  op  Making  Portraits  in  Crayon 
ON  Solar  Enlargements"  is  the  title  of  a  little 
fifty  cent  book  of  instructions,  published  by 
Mr.  E.  Long,  Quincy,  Illinois.  The  title  fully 
explains  the  nature  of  the  work,  which  seems  to 
be  written  by  a  practical  artist,  and  to  be  of  great 
value  to  those  who  need  the  instruction  it  gives. 
It  can  be  had  by  enclosing  the  price  to  the  pub- 
lisher. 


A  Fine  Work  of  Art. — -Among  the  exquisite 
things  we  have  seen  in  the  way  of  colored  pho- 
tographs, was  shown  us  recently  by  Messrs. 
Broadbent  &  Taylor,  a  16x20  portrait  of  Gen- 
eral E.  B.  Grubb,  Captain  of  the  City  Troop  of 
Philadelphia,  representing  the  distinguished 
soldier  upon  his  horse  and  in  uniform.  Even 
when  photography  can  only  be  a  basis  of  such 
a  work  of  art  as  this,  it  is  a  cheerful  sign  of  the 
times,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  call  attention  to  it. 


The  report  of  Treasurer  Beebe,  of  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  America,  has  been  re- 
ceived by  us,  but  is  crowded  out.  It  will  be 
"  properly  given  to  the  public"  in  our  next. 


Wilson's  Photographics  is  meeting  with  a 
most  gratifying  sale,  and  testimonials  as  to  its 
value  come  in  continually.  It  is  the  best  photo 
hand-book  there  is  for  amateur  and  professional 
photographers.  As  a  holiday  present  to  an 
employee  it  is  unequalled,  and  always  pay 
back. 


Photographic  Mosaics,  1883 ;  a  Card  op 
Invitation. — We  have  our  little  Annual  in 
preparation  actively,  and  this  is  to  invite  all  old 
contributors,  and  as  many  as  are  willing, 
to  send  us  an  article  for  Mosaics  for  the 
coming  year.  It  is  our  desire  always  that  this 
little  book  should  embody  the  thought  of  our 
whole  country  on  th'e  various  topics  which  come 
in  practice,  especially  with  those  which  have 
occurred  to  them  within  the  past  year.  We 
therefore  invite  all  who  feel  that  they  have 
something  to  communicate  that  will  serve  some- 
body not  so  well  skilled  or  informed,  to  send  us 
their  contributions,  clothed  in  as  few  practical 
words  as  expedient,  soon.  We  desire  that  the 
issue  shall  be  made  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
fall.  Please  do  not  wait  for  any  other  invitation, 
but  let  us  hear  from  you  now. 


ADVEKTISUSTG-  RATES  FOR  SPECIALTIES.— It  will  be  understood  that  matter  under  this 
head  is  not  to  be  considered  as  always  having  editorial  sanction,  though  we  shall  endeavor  to  clear  it  of  anything 
tending  to  deceive  or  mislead.  Stock-dealers  will  find  this  a  beneficial  mode  of  advertising,  and  sure  to  pay  largely. 
Six  lines,  one  insertion,  ^2.00,  and  25  cents  for  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  aline — in  advance.  Operators 
desiring  situations,  no  charge.  Matter  must  be  received  by  the  23d  to  secure  insertion.  Advertisers  will  please 
not  ask  us  for  recommendations.  j^3-  We  cannot  undertake  to  mail  answers  to  parties  who  advertise.  Please 
always  add  your  address  to  the  advertisement. 


Every  photographer  doing  stylish  work 
should  have  my  latest  great  success, 

THE  PONY  BASKET  PHAETON. 
Price,  $20. 

Send  for  sample  prints   showing  figures 
posed. 

THE  COTTAGE  DORMER  WINDOW, 

(Exterior  and  interior)  $30. 

Sample  prints  show  subject  posed. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  Winter  Back- 
grounds. 

L.  W.  Seavey, 

8  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


For  Sale.  —  Photograph  gallery.  Receipts 
have  averaged  from  $8,000  to  $11,000  per  year 
for  ten  years  past.  Reasons  for  selling,  party 
desires  to  retire  from  business.     Address 

P.  Smith  &  Co.,  Stock-dealers, 

Cincinnati,  0. 


For  Sale  at  a  Bargain. — Any  one  wishing 
a  good,  established  trade,  will  do  well  to  come 
and  see  my  rooms.  I  am  obliged  to  sell  on  ac- 
count of  my  health.  Part  cash  balance  can  be 
made  out  of  the  business.  Receipts  between 
$3,500  to  $4,000  per  year. 

Stacey's  Photo.  Parlors, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — Retoucher.  Lady  preferred.  To 
a  good  person  a  permanent  situation  and  good 
salary.  Enclose  photograph  of  self  and  sample 
of  work.  "Photo," 

Care  of  Lyon  &  Alexander,       Toronto,  Canada. 


BACKGROUNDS   PAINTED 


^W.    F.   ASHEJle^ 

Are  found  in  most  of  the  best  galleries,  not  only 
in  the  States,  but  abroad. 


NEW  BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS  ARE 

BEING  CONSTANTLY  INTRODUCED. 

W.  F.  ASHE,  Scenic  Artist, 

106  Bleecker  St.,  New  York, 

U.  S.  A. 

Wanted. — A  first-class  retoucher  and  printer. 
Address  Moses,  Photographer, 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Desirous  of  obtaining  a  proper  chair  for  my 
studio  use,  I  was  obliged  to  buy  a  whole  suite  of 
parlor  furniture,  very  pretty  and  appropriate. 
I  have  the  following  pieces  for  sale  :  two  arm- 
chairs, for  standing  or  seated  figures,  each  $25 ; 
three  posing-chairs,  each  $15;  one  sofa  for 
groups,  $35.  Photographs  sent  on  receipt  of 
stamp.     Address 

"  Good  Art,"  care  Phila.  Photo., 

914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


"Wilson's  Photographies. 
Price,  $4.00. 


Ready, 


Wanted. — Good  printer  and  good  assistant. 
Will  pay  good  wages  and  give  steady  work  to 
right  kind  of  party.  Don't  apply  for  the  situa- 
tion unless  you  are  a  first-class  workman.  Ad- 
dress J.  C.  SOMERVILLE, 

1009  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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St.  Louis,  September  12,  1882. 
To  the  former  Patrons  of  the  "  Practical  Photog- 
rapher :" 

The  undersigned,  widow  of  the  late  John  H. 
Fitzgibbon,  most  respectfully  informs  the  former 
patrons  of  and  subscribers  to  the  Practical  Pho- 
tographer, that  she  has  not  now,  nor  has  she 
had,  any  connection  whatever  with  that  maga- 
zine since  the  death  of  her  husband  on  the  12th 
of  August  last,  and  that  all  remittances  sent  to 
her  late  husband  or  to  the  Practical,  have  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  executors  of  the 
estate,  Messrs.  Frank  W.  Peebles  and  William 
A.  Cranch,  who  alone  are  responsible  for  all 
remittances  sent  in  since  the  12th  of  August. 

The  undersigned  makes  this  statement  both  in 
justice  to  herself  and  to  the  many  kind  friends 
of  herself  and  deceased  husband  who  have  al- 
ready made  advance  payments,  and  who  may, 
if  not  thus  warned,  continue  to  do  so. 

The  Practical  Photographer,  together  with  all 
matters  connected  with  the  same,  has  been 
taken  from  her,  and  its  last  number  has  prob- 
ably been  issued. 

Thanking  the  many  friends  who  have  been  so 
liberally  kind  to  both  me  and  my  dead  husband, 
and  regretting  that  the  law  and  the  executors 
have  deprived  me  of  the  right  and  power  to  suc- 
ceed my  late  husband  in  the  publication  of  the 
journal  so  popular  with  all,  I  am,  with  kindest 
wishes  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  you  all. 
Yours,  most  truly, 

Maeia  L.  Fitzgibbon. 


Wajited. — An  operator  to  make  negatives  for 
photo-mechanical  processes.  One  who  can  do 
first-class  work  and  take  charge  of  the  nega- 
tive department.     Address  Engeaver, 

Care  of  E.  L.  Wilson. 


Wanted.  —  A   first-class   negative  retoucher. 
Address  Wilson,  Hood  &  Co., 

825  Arch  Street,  Phila. 


Wanted. — An  operator  who  can  retouch  and 
print.     Address  H.  G.  White, 

Monroe,  Green  Co.,  Wis. 


Wanted. — Immediately,  a  first-class  retoucher 
and  printer.  Must  be  strictly  temperate,  and 
have  good  references.  No  Sunday  work.  Send 
samples  of  work,  and  state  wages  required. 

Elmee  &  Tenney,  Winona,  Minn. 


Foe  Sale  Cheap. — A  lot  of  Accessories  and 
Grounds.  Chandlee  &  Scheetz, 

828  Arch  Street,  Phila. 


No.  18. 


No.  18. 


VIGNETTE 

PAPERS, 
WAYMOUTH'S. 
The  old  form  of  No.  18,  Waymouth's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  new 
pear-shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  $1.25  per  dozen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY. 


No.  18. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

Shows  you  how  to  group  and  pose  children 
naturally  and  gives  fine  examples  of  work.  Read 
the  partial  index  herein.     $4. 


The  Plaque  Photograph,  Patented. — Pho- 
tographers desiring  a  novelty  to  raise  prices  on, 
and  something  very  attractive  to  the  public,  will 
please  investigate  the  Plaque.     Address 
F.  B.  Clench, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — Two  first-class  retouchers  who  can 
operate,  and  a  first-class  printer.  Send  samples 
of  work  and  photograph  of  self,  and  state  wages 
expected.  Also  one  India-ink  crayon  and  water- 
color  artist.  G.  C.  Urlin, 

216  and  218  S.  High  St.,  Columbus,  0. 


I  WANT  to  exchange  or  buy  Seavey  interior 
backgrounds  and  posing-chairs.  Send  samples 
to  Frank  Robbins, 

Oil  City,  Pa. 

Wanted.- — A  first-class  retoucher  and  printer. 
To  the  right  man  I  will  give  good  wages  and 
permanent  situation.  Any  one  knowing  them- 
selves to  be  able  to  fill  the  above  requirements, 
will  please  address,         John  G.  Hathaway, 

Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
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Ives'  New  Lime-light. — "Wm.  A.  Anthony, 
Professor  of  Physics  at  Cornell  University,  after 
testing  this  new  light  in  comparison  with  the 
best  form  of  oxy-hydrogen,  using  jets  exactly 
alike,  says,  "  tvith  the  same  pressure  of  oxygen, 
the  light  is  better.  .  .  In  the  qualities  of  steadi- 
ness, freedom  from  noise,  etc.,  it  is  certainly  equal 
to  any  lime-  light,  and  in  convenience  of  manipu- 
lation, especially  for  a  travelling  exhibition,  it  is 
far  superior  to  oxy-hydrogen."  All  who  use  the 
lime-light,  and  all  who  expect  to  use  it,  please 
send  for  descriptive  circular. 

F.  E.  Ives, 
702  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

^^^  The  editor  of  a  quarterly  publication 
which  claims  to  be  "  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
those  who  use  the  magic  lantern,"  attempted  to 
criticise  Ives'  patent  lime-light  before  he  knew 
much  about  it,  and  made  statements  which  are  not 
only  incorrect,  but  calculated  to  create  an  unjust 
prejudice  against  the  new  light.  These  criti- 
cisms may  have  been  fairly  intended,  but  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  such  misrepresentations, 
and  the  fact  that  some  dealers  appear  disposed  to 
create  an  unfavorable  prejudice  because  they  can 
make  greater  profits  on  the  sale  of  old-fashioned 
and  cumbersome  apparatus,  is  sufficient  excuse 
for  this  caution  to  the  public.  Ives'  patent  lime- 
light certainly  possesses  every  advantage  which  is 
claimed  for  it,  and  will  give  much  better  satisfac- 
tion than  oxy-hydrogen  where  economy  of  space 
and  apparatus  is  important.  These  facts  are  sure 
to  become  known,  in  spite  of  any  efforts  which 
may  be  made  to  create  a  contrary  impression. 


Egyptian  Chemical  CoLons. — Triple  strength. 
Manufactured  expressly  for  painting  photo- 
graphs, views,  etc.,  also  used  in  connection  with 
the  Egyptian  transparent  compound,  for  pro- 
ducing the  Egyptian  crystal  photogragh,  the 
most  life-like  picture  in  the  world.  All  photo- 
graphs colored  on  the  face  of  the  picture  and 
mounted  on  convex  or  flat  glass,  are  done  with 
these  colors,  under  whatever  name  the  picture 
may  be  called.  These  colors  are  put  up  in  pol- 
ished wooden  boxes,  labelled  "  Egyptian  chemi- 
cal colors."  Each  box  contains  the  following 
colors  :  Transparent  black,  dark  emerald  green, 
orange  or  gold  color,  blue,  dark  brown,  light 
green,  rose,  violet,  and  flesh.  For  sale  by  all 
stock-dealers  and  dealers  in  artists'  materials. 


Make  Your  Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
arger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


For  Sale. — I  respectfully  invite  the  attention 
of  photographic  operators  that  I  have  for  sale, 
cheap,  a  first-class  photographic  gallery  (for- 
merly advertised  for  $3,000),  which  I  now  offer 
for  $1,200;  situated  by  two  railroads — the  Michi- 
gan Central  and  a  branch  of  the  Michigan  South- 
ern. Six  thousand  inhabitants.  A  beautiful, 
healthy  inland  town.  Contains  the  Michigan 
State  Normal  School.  A  rich  and  extensive 
farming  country.  Have  been  in  this  gallery 
about  seventeen  years,  and  in  the  business  about 
twenty,  but  failing  eyesight  calls  for  a  change. 
There  are  only  two  other  galleries  here.  A  good 
chance  for  a  man  of  ability. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Parsons, 
Post  Block,  Huron  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Photographs  finished  in  ink  and  water  color 
on  plain  or  albumen  paper. 

Mary  B.  Atkinson, 

215  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Is   the    most    complete,   thorough,   photo-in- 
struction book  ever  published.     Third  thousand 
in  store.     See  advertisements.     S4. 


Photographers  and  Dealers,  Attention. — 
Thirty  assorted  artistic  views  of  AVashington  for 
$2.00.  Ranald  Douglas, 

819  Market  Space,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WANTED   IMMEDIATELY, 

A  FIRST-CLASS  RETOUCHER. 


No  other  need  apply. 


Situation  permanent. 

Lacey, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Address  Thomas  Powers,  392  Bowery,  New 
York  City,  Secretary  of  Association  of  Operative 
Photographers  of  New  York,  for  operators,  print- 
ers, and  retouchers. 
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THE  NEW 

EURYSCOPE. 

Try  this  new  lens,  and  you  will  never  buy 
any  large  portrait  lenses.  Voigtlander  &  Son's 
No.  7,  and  the  smaller  sizes,  are  very  quick-act- 
ing, but  as  regards  large-sized  plates,  the  Eury- 
scopes  are  far  superior  for  groups,  panel  pictures, 
and  large  heads. 


S.  G.  Nixon,  Portrait  Artist,  813  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Solar  enlargements  finished 
in  crayon,  water  color,  and  Indian-ink  in  true 
artistic  style,  and  the  likeness  and  expression 
faithfully  preserved.  Also  small  colored  and 
Indian-ink  work,  etc.     Terms  moderate. 


NOTICE. 
The  "Wonderful  Euryscopes  and  New  Por- 
trait Lenses. 
Just  received,  a  large  invoice  of  the  above 
Lenses.  Those  who  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
them,  will  do  well  to  send  in  their  orders  at  once. 
Benjamin  French  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Notice  op  REMOvAL.^Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  chargefor  advertisements  under  this  head ;  limited 
to  four  lines.     Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 

A  first-rate  retoucher,  printer  and  toner,  and 
water-color  artist  wants  a  position.  Address, 
975  West  Ave.,  Bufi"alo,  N.  Y. 


A  young  man,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
photography,  desires  work  at  copying,  under  the 
skylight,  or  viewing.  Salary,  $15  per  week. 
Address,  Chas.  La  Tour,  Harrisburg  P.  0.,  Pa. 

Situation  by  a  first-class  operator,  who  works 
dry  plates  successfully.  Will  send  samples  of 
my  work,  which  will  speak  for  itself,  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  pay  for  value  received.  Ad- 
dress, Photographer,  Box  471,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Situation  wanted  by  an  experienced  photog- 
rapher. Is  a  good  retoucher,  and  understands 
dry  plates.  W.  A.  Townsend,  Payetteville,  Onon- 
daga Co.,  New  York. 

Situation  as  printer  and  toner,  assistant  ope- 
rator or  photographer  in  a  Photo.  Eng.  Co. 
Photo-engraving  preferred.  J.  W.  Buttus,  Jr., 
147  Columbia  St.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

A  good  operator,  printer,  toner,  retoucher,  and 
ferrotyper  wants  a  steady  situation.  Address, 
Photographer,  care  of  Mr.  Mukes,  302  E.  11th 
St.,  New  York. 

A  man  who  fully  understands  the  working  of 
gelatine  plates,  and  all  the  details  of  their  manu- 
facture, is  open  to  an  engagement.  Address,  E. 
Frost,  22  Concord  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Steady  situation  wanted  by  a  first-class  water- 
color  artist.  Good  reference  given  if  required. 
Address,  Portrait  Artist,  305  S.  39th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A  young  lady  would  like  to  assist  a  first-class 
retoucher  for  improvement;  would  also  be  will- 
ing to  make  herself  useful  in  photograph  rooms. 
Address,  Lena  Little,  Gen.  Delivery,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

By  a  young  lady  of  three  years'  experience,  a 
situation  in  a  photograph  gallery.  Can  furnish 
the  best  of  reference.  Address  Photographer, 
27  Columbia  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

A  young  man,  strictly  temperate,  would  like  a 
situation  in  a  gallery  as  a  general  assistant.  Can 
come  well  recommended.  For  terms,  address,  F. 
E.  Brown,  Box  113,  Batavia,  ISlew  York. 

An  English  photographer,  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  photo-lithography  ;  at  present,  and 
for  the  last  eight  years,  making  transfers  for  an 
English -architectural  journal,  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining a  similar  position  in  any  part  of  America. 
Advertiser  is  also  a  good  general  photographer. 
Address  A.  Borland,  Photographer,  Wilmslow, 
Cheshire,  England. 


J.  L.  CLARK, 

goLD  AND  Silver  Kehner, 

ASSATER  m  SWEEP-SMELTER, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


•RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 


REFERS    TO,    BY    PERMISSION: 

John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 
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188  2. 

Photographers' 

Booksellers, 
Stationers, 

and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photographers'  Uonthlj 

Bureau  of  loformatlon 


18  8  2. 

We  are 

MERCHANTS 

in 

ALL  REQUISITES 
PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 

Kos.  229  &  231  State  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS. 
HENRY  G.  THOMPSON. 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beebe's,  Cramer  &  Norden's,  Eastman's,  Carhutt's. 
Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash  trade,  believing  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 
system. 

With  us,  cash  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  5  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  offer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands. 

Our  Warerooms  are  commodious,  located  conveniently 
for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.  We  deal  in  nothing  but 
supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 
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MALLINCKRODT  CHEMICAL   WORKS, 

Successors  to  G.  MALLINCKRODT  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURE  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Pure  Photographic  Chemicals, 

AMONG  THEM 

PURE  ACETIC  ACID;  CONCENTRATED  AMMONIA;  IODINE, 
Resublimed;  CYANIDE  OP  POTASSIUM;  PYROGALLIC  ACID, 
Resublimed  and  very  pure;  IODIDE  AND  BROMIDE  OF 
AMMONIUM,  CADMIUM,  CALCIUM,  &c.;  SULPHURIC  ETHER, 
highest  concentration,  free  from  Acid  and  absolutely  pure; 
CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD  CRYSTALS,  extra  dry  and  free  from 
excess  of  Acid;  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  CRYSTALS,  dry, 
neutral,  and  absolutely  pure;  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD  and 
SODIUM;  NEUTRAL  OXALATE  OP  POTASSIUM. 


We  ask  the  attention  of  Photographers  to  the  superior  quality  of  our  Chemicals,  and 
request  a  trial  of  them.     Special  inducements  to  dealers  and  large  purchasers. 
Specify  '' MALLINCKRODT' S"  when  ordering  from  StocJc-Dealers. 


NEIDBABDT'S  6ELATINE  DRT  PLATES. 

GUARANTEED  EQUAL  TO  ANY  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  magnificent  diaplay  of  pictures  made  on  these  plates  by  various  photographers  at  the 
INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION  last  month,  convinced  all  who  saw  them  that  the 

"NEIDHARDT  PLATE  CAN'T  BE  BEATEN." 

FOKMULA  FOR  WORKING  THEM,  FREE. 
TUT    OUR    '' NE W"    DE VEL OPER.  --^a 


PRICES   OF   NEIDHARDT'S   PLATES. 

Per  doz. 

.       $2  40 

3  60 

5  20 

6  80 

.       10  00 

17  50 

.      20  00 

X  24 24  00 

11  X  14  and  larger  packed  in  boxes  containing  half-dozen. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

GARDEN  CITY  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY, 

No.  361  Mil"waukee  Avenue,  Chicago.  #' 


Size. 

3ix4i 

4  x5 
4Jx5j 

5  x6 
5   X 
5*x7 
5   x8 


Per  doz. 

Size. 

$0  65 

6  J  X  8-^ 

95 

8  xlO 

1  00 

10  xl2 

1  25 

11  xl4 

1  35 

14  xI7 

1  65 

17  x20 

1  75 

18  x22 

1  85 

20  x24 

Order  from  your  stock-dealer;  if  they  can't  supply  you,  apply  to  us. 
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OUR   OLD   STORE 

Has  become  too  small  to  hold  us.     We  have  secured  the  large 
well-lighted  ground-floor  room 


No.  327, 


FIVE  DOOBS  WEST  OF  OUR  OLD  LOCATION, 

where  we  are  going  to  have  just  about  the  handsomest  stock 
depot  this  side  of  Chicago. 

It  is  worth  coming  a  long  distance  to  see. 

GIVE  US  A  CALL, 

For  we  have  the  goods  you  want,  and  the  place  to  show  them. 

W.  D.  GATCHEL  &  CO, 

No.  327  West  Jefferson  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 

FRANCIS  HENDRICKS, 

DEALER  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES, 

Artists'  Materials,  Frames,  Mouldings,  Mirrors,  Etc., 
HENDRICKS'  BUILDING,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

fi@- PRICE    LISTS    FURNISHED    ON    APPLICATION. 

ALBERT  MOOB£  -^  SOLAK  ENLAR6ER, 

THE  LONGEST,  LARGEST,  AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 
the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 


b 

y 

S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 

Douilass^Tlioinpn&Co. 

"Great  Central," 
Ghicago,  -  -  -  -  111. 

JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Quincy, 

111. 

H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo.  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 

J.  C.  SOMERVILLE, 

St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

SCOYILL  MAHF'G  CO, 

-419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 

D.  TUCKER  &  CO, 

Bufifalo, 

N.  Y. 

BLESSING  &  BRO., 

Galveston, 

Texas. 

O.H.OODMAN&OO. 

Boston,  Mass. 

flLSOH,  HOOD  &  CO, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 

f  M.  J,  HAZfflSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EDWARD  1,  WILSON, 

Photo.   Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &  914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 

THEO.  SCHUIAHN, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

-" 

OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Gal. 

y 

G.     BODE, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 

JORDAN  &  SHEEN, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
H 

<■ 
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GET  THE  BEST! 

CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S 

ST.    LOUIS 

Extra-Rapid  Dry  Piates. 

WARRANTED  PERFECT, 

With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 

FOR    SALE    BY 


G-.  GENNERT,  105  William  Street, 

New  York,  Greneral  Eastern  Agent. 
SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  419  Broome 

Street,  New  York. 
ALLEN  BROS.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
H.  C.  FRANTZ,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
E.  J.  WECKS,  Jackson,  Mich. 
JOHN  I.  SHAW,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
DAVID  TUCKER  &  CO.,  Buifalo, 

N.  Y. 
H.  D.  MARKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
I.  N.  McDonald,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
THOS.  H.  McCOLLIN,  Philadelphia, 

Pa 
WOLF  &  CHEYNEY,  Philadelphia, 

Pa 
WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO.,  Philadel- 

Shia,  Pa. 
]HARD  WALZL,  Baltimore,  Md. 
BACHRACH  BROS. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 
JAMES  LETT,  Hamsbm-g,  Pa. 
BEN  J.  FRENCH   &   CO.,  Boston, 
Mass.  [Mass. 

C.   H.   CODMAN   &   CO.,  Boston, 
BLESSING  BROTHERS.,   Galves- 

S.  T.  BLESSING,  New  Orleans,  La. 
THEO.  SCHUMANN,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
W.  G.  ROBINSON,  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
J.  H.  KIRK,  Wheehng,  W.  Va. 
J.  D.  DEXTER,  Portland,  Me. 
GEO.  R.  ANGELL,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GUSTAV  BODE,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
WM.  S.  CONNER,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON  &  CO., 

Chicago. 
HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON,  Chicago. 
N.  C.  THAYER  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
C.  F.  RICE,  Chicago. 
J.  V.  ESCOTT  &  ^ONS,  Louisville, 

Ky. 
W.  D.  GATCHEL  &  CO.,  Louisville, 

Ky. 
W.  J.  HAZENSTAB,  St.  Louis. 
H.  A.  HYATT,  St.  Louis. 
J.  C.  SOMERVILLE,  St.  Louis. 
J.  F.  INDERMILL,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
JORDAN  &  SHEEN,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Columbus,  0. 
H.  LIEBER  &  CO. ,  Indianapolis,  Tnd. 
A.  BLACK  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
MULLETT  BROS.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
JAS.  H.  SMITH,  Quincy,  111. 
SARGENT  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 
JOHN  E.  TEviL,  Cleveland,  0. 
ZIMMERMAN  &  BROS.,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 
McINTYRE  &  CO.,  London,  Ont. 
PECK  BROS.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
SAM'L  PARTRIDGE,  SanFrancisco, 

Cal. 
GEO.  W.  SITTLER,  Springfield,  Mo. 
G.  MOSES,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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HEARN'S  STUDIES 

I  N 


ii  Pilntias® 


By  0.  ¥.  HEARU,  Author  of  tlie  "Practical  Printer." 

SIX  FINE  CABINET  AND  PROMENADE  PORTRAIT  STUDIES. 

AMONG-  OTHER  THINGS  IT  CONTAINS. 

Suggestions  on  the  Choice  of  Albumen  Paper — All  the  Best  Silvering  Baths,  and  Methods  of  treating  the  same — 
New  Views  on  the  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Time  of  Floating — The  Different  Effects  Caused  by  the  Time 
of  Floating — How  to  Tell  when  Paper  is  Floated  too  Long  or  too  Short  a  Time — Table  for  Time  of  Floating  Paper 
under  all  Circumstances — The  Importance  of  Care  in  Printing  in  Varied  Ways — The  Important  Relation  Printing 
from  the  Negative  Bears  to  the  Toning  Bath — Fast  Printing — Dialogue  between  "Joe"  and  a  Friend — The  Way  to 
Success  in  Toning  Lies  in  Printing — The  Different  Effects  Caused  in  Printing  by  the  Preparation  of  the  Silver  Bath 
— The  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Printing  from  the  Negative,  and  from  this  to  the  Toning  Bath — Acetate  o{ 
Silver — Success  or  Failure  in  Toning  Caused  by  the  Strength,  Purity,  and  Alkalinity  of  the  Silver  Bath — Harmony, 
its  Importance  in  Photography — Why  its  Neglect  Causes  such  Disastrous  Results — The  Beautiful  in  Toning,  and 
How  to  Obtain  it — A  Few  Hints  About  Managing  Toning  Baths — Formulae  for  Printing  "  Our  Studies,"  as  Given 
under  Respective  Headings — Impurities  of  Toning  Baths — How  it  Affects  the  Toning,  and  How  to  Remedy  such 
Baths — Fixing  and  Washing — Brilliancy  of  the  Finished  Picture  Attained  by  the  Final  Washing — Various  and  Valu- 
able Hints  about  Finishing  the  Photographs,  etc.,  etc. 


Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.50,  by  any  stock-dealer,  or  by 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher, 

912  &  914  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADA 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS.    ASK  TO  SEE  IT. 


VI&NETTIN&  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING  FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  ^VAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

{Vatent  Applied  for.) 

J.  F.SINGHI,  Inventor. 

The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 


See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  1 88 1,  or  in  Wilson's 
Photographies. 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 
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McDonalds  metallic  viaNETTER. 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 


THE  GREATEST  LABOR-SAVING  INVENTION  OP  THE  AGE. 
The  Latest  and  Best  Attachmeiit  ever  offered  to  the  Fraternity.  Easily  attached  to  ordinary 
Printing  Frames.  Can  be  changed  to  thirty  different  positions — any  one  of  them  in  from  three  to  five 
seconds.  Will  save  your  printer  nine-tenths  of  his  time  in  setting  his  vignettes.  The  finest  and  most 
difiicult  effects  can  be  produced  as  easy  as  the  most  simple.  The  card-board  slides  can  be  cut  any 
desired  shape  or  size.  No  Photographer  can  afi"ord  to  be  without  them,  for  they  will  save  time,,  labor, 
MONEY,  and  REPUTATION  for  producing  fine  work.     ORDER  A  SAMPLE. 

-^ — PRICE    LIST.— ^^ 

For        li 


41/ X  6^ 
5x7 


size  Frame per  doz.  $7-50 

"       "  9.00 

"       "  9.00 


size  Frame per  doz.  $6.00       For     5x8 

"       "  7.50  "    6Mx8J 

"       "  7.50  "     8x10 

"       "  7.50 

Note. — The  5x8  size  is  now  ready  ;■  other  sizes  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.     41^  x  5^  and  4  %x  6J4  Vignettes 
are  same  size.     5x7  and  5x8  are  same. 


^IcMcDONALD'S  IMPROVED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SHUTTER.Jle^ 


Ci;  JJ  fe  rt 


*  [Above  cut  shows  the  Shutter  inside  of  the  Camera  Box.] 

HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON,  84  Wabash  Avenue,  ChicagfO. 
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^B^ 


EXTRA 


DRES 


^^A. 


BRILLIANT 


^^fit/MEN  PA^^^ 


FREE  from   BLISTERS  and   IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 
a.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Grodsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Sutter. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir  :  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years ;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 
G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of    the    Eagle    Brand    Albumen    Paper.     I   am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Suttee. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
8Ko  -Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR   SALE    BY    ALL   DEALERS. 
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ZI  :E3  Jf^  IFL  KT'S 


PRACTICAL  PRINTER, 

SECOND  EDITION.    A  cojnplete  Manual  of  Photographic  Printing 
on  Plain  and  Alhutnen  Paper  and  on  Porcelain. 


The  Printing-room. 

The  Silvering-  and  Toning-room. 

The  Drying-room.  [Paper. 

The  Positive  Bath  for  Albumen 

Silvering  the  Albumen  Paper. 

Drying  the  Paper. 

Fuming  the  Paper. 

Preservation  of  Sensitive  Albu- 
menized  Paper;  Washed  Sen- 
sitive Paper. 

Cutting  the  Paper. 

The  Printing-boards, 

Keeping  Tally. 

Vignette  Printing-blocks. 

Treatment    of    Negatives    before 

Filling  of  the  Boards.    [Printing. 

Fitting  Vignette-boards  to  the 
Negatives  for  Printing. 

Medallion  and  Arch-top  Printing. 

Fancy  Printing. 

Vignette  Cameo  and  Medallion 
Vignette  Cameo  Printing. 

Printing  the  Bendann  Back- 
grounds. 


CONTENTS. 

Printing  Intense  Negatives. 

Printing  Weak  Negatives. 

A    Few    More    Remarks    about 

Printing— Treatment  of  Broken 

Negatives. 
Cutting  the  Prints. 
Washing  the  Prints. 
Acidifying  the  Prints. 
Toning  Baths. 
Artistic  Toning. 

Fixing  Baths  and  Fixing  Prints. 
Washing  the  Prints. 
Mounting  the  Prints. 
Finishing  the  Prints. 
Salting  the  Paper.  [Paper. 

Positive  Baths  for  Plain   Salted 
Silvering  Plain  Salted  Paper. 
Drying,  Fuming,  and  Cutting  the 

Paper.  [Printing. 

Treatment  of  the  Negatives  before 
Printing-in  False  Backgrounds. 
General  Plain  Paper  Printing.      ! 


Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers. 
Further  Treatment  of  the  Prints 

after  Printing. 
Causes   of  Failures   in  Albumen 

and  Plain  Paper  Printing. 
Selection  of  the  Porcelain  Plates. 
Cleaning  the  Porcelain  Plates. 
Albumenizing  the  Porcelain  Plate 
Making  the  Porcelain  Collodion. 
Coating,  Fuming,  and  Drying  the 

Plates. 
Porcelain  Printing-boards. 
Placing  the  Sensitive  Plate  on  the 

Board  for  Printing. 
Printing  Vignette  Porcelains. 
Printing  Medallion  Porcelains. 
Washing  the  Porcelains. 
Toning  the  Porcelains. 
Fixing  the  Porcelains. 
Final  Washing  of  the  Porcelains. 
Drying  and  Tinting  the  Porcelains 
Varnishing  the  Porcelains. 
Causes  of  Failures  in   Porcelain 
Glace  Photographs.        [Printing. 


Over  50  Wood  Outs  and  an  elegant  Panel  Portrait  by  G.  M.  Elton,  embellisli  it. 
Mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $2.50,  by  any  dealer,  or 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1883. 

PAPER,  50  CENTS;  CLOTH  BOUNP,  $1.00. 


Coutributors  are  requested  to  send  their  papers  in  at  once  to  secure  insertion. 
ADVEItTISE3IENTS  $10.00  A   PAGE. 

EDW^ARD  L.  WILSON,  Editor  and  Publisher, 

912  &  914  CHESTNUT   STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE  DESKS 

ALL  KINDS  AM  SEES. 


Jj.p.  jM'Glees  &  Go. 

MANUFACTUKEES, 

1026ArcliSM,PliiMeIpliia. 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 


A.CTS  DIRECTLY  upon  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  by  a  nat- 
ural process  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  MEMARKABLE  CURES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

STAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Hon. 
Wm.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  per?nission. 

IS  STRONGLY  ENDORSED  :  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Obse?'ver. 
"  The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur's  Ho7ne  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TREATMENT  conia,ms  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FREE :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DRS.  STAEKEY  &  PALEN,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON  PACIFIC  COAST. 


>We  have  established  a  depository  of  our  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

"  HEALTH  AND  LIFE,"  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 
Nos.  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OF  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GIVE  US  A  TEIAL  AND  COMPAEE  RESULTS 


Circulars  How  To  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

OHAS.  COOPER  &  CO., 

194  Worth  St.,  New  York. 

The  FH0T06RAFHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE 

By  the  late  JOHN  L.  GIHON. 


PHOTOGHAPHIC  COLOBUSTG.— The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  instructions  on  all  the  new  and  improved 
methods — for,  like  Photography  itself.  Photo.  Coloring  has  improved  and  progressed — has 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  same. 

A  Tremendous  Demand  for  the  Book  continues.    Read  what  it  contains. 


Preface. 

Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  "Work. 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Considered 

in  the  Application  of  Colors. 
III.  The  Materials  used  in  Finishing 
Photographs  with  "Water  Colors. 
I"V".  'Water-color  Painting  as  Applied 
to  Photographs, 


Chap.  "V.  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints  that 
are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
"VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 
"VII.  The  Production  of  Ivorytypes. 
VIII.  The  Crystal  Ivorytype. 
IX.  Crayon  "Work. 

X.  Negative  Retouching. 
XI.  About  Matters  so  far  Forgotten. 
XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective. 


g@°"The  last  chapter  is  on  a  subject  entirely  new  and  fresh,  and  is  finely  illustrated. 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  per  copy. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 
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ONLY  THE  BEST  GOODS  ARE  COUNTERFEITED ! 


BUY  NOTHING   BUT  THE 


Look  THROUGH  the  Paper  and  find  the  WATEE-MAEK. 

^'S.  &  M."  in  the  ''S.  &  M."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper, 
"N.  P.  A."  in  the  "N.  P.  A."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper, 
"Cross  Swords"  in  the  "Cross  Sword"  Paper. 

ALL    THE   ABOVE   HAVE   BEEN    CO UNTERFEITED,    AND 
UNLESS  THE  WATER-MABK  IS  FOUND,  DON'T  TAKE  IT. 


THE  "N.  P.  A."  EXTRA  BRILLIANT,  OAN  BE  HAD  IN 

WHITE,  PINK,  PEARL,  and  PENSE  TINTS, 
E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Our  AMATEUR  EQUIPMENTS  are  Unsurpassed  and  Unrivalled. 


ASK  THE    DEALERS. 


^^SOLE   AGENTS   FOR  THE^^^^ 

l¥tf^  ^  ¥       ¥1¥BW     TIBW    ^UllP^      ■ 


The  only  Gelatino-Bromide  Dry  Plate  that  can  be  used  in  any  climate  and  at  all  tempera- 
tures, and  the  only  one  that  can  be  developed  with  warm  or  even  hot  water,  and  then 
immediately  dried  over  a  Spirit  Lamp,  without  frilling,  or  danger  of  the  Negative  running   '■ 
oif  the  plate.  ^ ^^ 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  No.  591  Broadway,  New  York,] 

DEALERS  IN  EVERYTHING  PERTAININa  TO  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 
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TI=L 


THEsnvo:! 


WAYMflUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 


No.  15 


THE 

OriBslij  Patterii, 

PEAR  SHAPE 

NoiflT  Ready, 

$1.00  PER  DOZ. 

They  are  not  clumsy ;  do  not 
break;  are  alivays  ready ;  cost 
but  little,  and  are  easy  o/ appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They 
need  but  o>te  adjust}nent  to  print 
any  quantity.  They  entirely 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and 
troublesome  methods,  either 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton. 


P 

\ 

W^ 

4^ 

M^I^^^L 

/'^^K^^^^ 

I^H 

41 

-JB 

VofiSdBH^V 

H 

/ 

19  Sizes 


ARE 


Now  Made 

Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  BeloAA^. 

SEE  TESTIMONIALS. 


They  are  printed  in  black 
for  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
red  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones. 
Directions  /or  use  acco7npany 
each  parcel. 


SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY. 

The  Vignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  OKMSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"  First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time." — "  They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  them  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — "  I  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "  I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  e.xperience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used." — "  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested ; 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner." — "  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO  SELL  THEM! 


ALL  STOCK-DEALERS 


INCKEASE 
THEIE 


ORDERS  LARGELY 


EVERT 
MONTH 


Better  than  any  patent  machine— trouble,  and  sell  better  every  month. 

PRICES: 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 gO  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  for  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »                  »       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»     8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  15J^,  assorted  sizes  and  colors.  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

»     16,  17,  18,                                a                 B             „       Half           »               »                    »               »       125 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PMad'a. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  CO. 

MAJ^UFACTUBE   ALL    KLJVDS    OF 

CARDS  and  CARDBOARDS 

FOE  _ 

Photographer^ 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


roK 


WAREHOUSE : 

527  ARCH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE  LISTS  ON   APPLICATION. 
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JOHN   G.  HOOD. 


^s^J^^^ 


KST^^BIilSHEO    1865. 


WM.  D.  H.  WILSON. 


ON,   HOOD    ^    . 

825  Arch  Street,  ^  () 

PHILADELPHIA, 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 

LONDON,  1851.  LONDON,  1862.  PARIS,  1867. 


Centennial,  1876. 


Centennial,  1876. 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


WE  HAVE 

NOW 
IN  STOCK 


Portrait  Lieiises,  from  1-4:  to  8  x  10. 
Ca1>inet  Leiises,  lVo8.  H  and  3. 
Card  liCiises,  Nos.  1,  H,  and  3. 
Triplets,  IVos.  1,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
I  Symmetrlcals.    Rapid  Symmetrlcalg. 


Instantaneous  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Aledium  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Stereograpblc  Lenses,  all  sizes. 
NeTT  Universal  Lens. 


Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  lest  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  ever 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.    We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 


Steinheil's  Sons' 


APLAMTIO 


Lenses. 


We  now  have  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  prices  : 


"So,  5— lOxia  8ixe,...13^  Incb  focus,. 
»     6—13x16      »      ...16'/      »  » 

»     7—18x33      »      

»     8—30x34:     »      , 


$70  00 
llff  00 
300  00 
359  00 


No.  1—  1-4:  size, 3^4  incli  focus, $35  00 

»     3—  1-3      »      51/       »  »        30  00 

»     3— 4:-4:      »      7  »  »        45  00 

»     4^8x10  »      ...lO'X       »  »        60  00 

Nos.  1  and  3  are  in  matcbed  pairs  for  stereoscopic  worlc. 
We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicit  your  orders.     Always  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMERA  BOXES  made  by 
AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENDIN6ER,  and  S.  FECK  &  CO. 

WE  MANUFACTUBE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Photo.  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Vieivs, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Sixteen  Years,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 

Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton,    Solar  and  Contact  Printing, 
Cremer's  French  Lubricator,    Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade. 

S®-  ILLUSTRATED  PEIOE  LISTS  PEEE  TO  ALL  APPLIOANTS.-'^a 
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^20  (5  gross)  of  these  ti^iminers  ivere  sold  to  one  party  in  July. 


ROBINSON'S 
NEW  MODEL 


FI0T06RAFH  TRIMMERS ! 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


^.^--^ 

/'T^^^^^  "^^A 

/^p^  I^^^^^B 

( 

^^^S 

d 

^^^ 

^  * 

\ 

Plan  of 

holding   the  Straight    Cut  Trimmer 

when  in  use.    PBICE,  50   CENTS. 

Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
use.     PHICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1.00. 


IKTSOISr^S     C3-XJI 


:e3  s. 


OVALS. 

2x2| 

3|x4f 

5x7 

6i  X  81- 

2^x3i 
2^x3-^ 
2fx3f 

2fx3f 

3fx4t 

3|x4i 

3|x5| 

4x5f 

h\xn\ 

5fx7| 
5fx7f 

6^x8^ 

7x9 
7^x9^ 
7Jx9J 

2ix4x 

4fx6f 

6x8 

7fx9| 

MADE   OF   SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regular  SlzeS  always  on  hand  at  lo  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 

.    SQUARE  OR  ROUND  CORNERED. 
2^^x31  2^5^x31  2|x4i  4x5| 

2ix3f  2^^x^  2|x4f        4ix5| 

2^x3^  2^x41  3|x5i         3|x6 

2^x3  If  4x6i 

FOR  STEREOGRAPHS. 
Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 

3tVx3|,  3x3         3^1^ x3|,  3x3  3x3 

The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  are  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  incli,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture. 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  Substitutes  for  the  Unife  for  Tr  hum  ing 

Photographs,  and  do  the  worh  much  more  eocpeditiously  and  elegantly. ' 

They  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  at 
once.     For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

S  Dett         EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PhUada. 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  ^  CO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 

^— — §mim,- ^ 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIGTLANDBR    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  -WONDBBFUI. 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOR 

WORK.     FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


PORTRAITS.     ^  Mm  ^tMt^       VIEWS. 

CAMBRABOXBS 

OF    SUPEKIOR    QUALITY    AND    AT    VERY    LOW    PRICES. 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds, 
Card  Stock, 

French  and  English  Glass, 
B.  P.  C.  Glass, 


Velvet  Passepartouts, 
Chemicals, 
Stereoscopes, 
Frames. 


^^u  ^mkvn  ^Mt^. 


Send  for  oi^r  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 
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ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By    LYMAN    G.    BIGELO\V. 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edition,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new  one  at  less 
cost,  and  now  at  a  JEIBDUOED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 


EEADINa  MATTEK. 

I.  Introductory. 
II.  Artistic  Light. 

III.  Balance  of  Lines. 

IV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

•V.   Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 
VI.    Composition,  Rules,  and  Maxims. 
VII.    The  Studio. 
VIII.  ForinulcE  well  proved  and  used  by  the 
author  in  producing   the   work   em- 
ployed to  illustrate  his  book. 


PHOTO.  ILLUSTKATIONS. 

1.  Clotid  Portrait. 

2.  Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 

3.  Cabinet,  plain — boy  on  a  velocipede. 

4.  Promenade,  lady  {interior^. 

5.  Pro?nenade,  lady  {moonlight). 

6.  Cabinet,  gentleman  [bust). 

7.  Cabinet,  lady  (f  length). 

8.  Cabinet,  lady  [bust). 

9.  Cabinet,  lady  (f  length). 

10.  Promenade,  group. 

1 1 .  Promenade,  group. 

12.  Profnenade,  seaside. 


IX.   Printing  and  toning  fornmlcs. 

Together  with  a  plan  of  3Ir.  Bigeloiv^s  Skylight. 
Jl®^  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  ca/pital  instructions  for  pvodncing  them. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


W.   KURTZ, 

PHOTOGRAPHER 


MADISON  SQUARE, 


Twenty-Third  Street , 


One  door  from  Broadway, 


NEW    YORK. 


OLD  POST  OFFICE   BUILDING, 

Nassau,  Cot^ner  Liberty  Street. 
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GELATINO-BROniDE  DRY  PLATES, 

RAPID,  UNIFORM,   AND    RELIABLE. 
AND   EASTMAN'S 

6ELATIN0-BR0MIDE  PELLICLE, 

MADE  IN"  TWO  GRADES, 

The  «^=RAPID=^a  and  the  Jg^^INSTANTANEOUS.^^a 

More  extensively  used  and  more  generally  preferred  than  any  in  the  Market. 


December  1st,  1881. 

Owing  to  Improved  Machinery  and  Increased  Facilities  for  manufacturing  them, 
the  prices  of  Eastman's  Gelatino-Bromide  Dry  Plates  have  been  reduced  as  follows: 


4      x5, 

4Xx5>^, 

4Xx6^ 


Per  doz. 

.$0  65 
.  O  95 
.  1  00 
.    1  25 


x6, 

x7, 
x8, 


Per 

1 
1 


doz. 

35 
65 
75 
85 


8 
10 
11 


Per  doz. 

X  8)4,  $2  40 
X  10,  3  60 
xl2,  5  20 
X  14,       6  80 


14x17, 
17x20, 
18x22, 
20  X  24, 


Per  doz. 

$10  00 
17  50 
20  OO 
24  00 


We  have  just  completed  a  large  and  well-appointed  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  our 
Plates,  which  will  enable  us  to  furnish  them  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before.  Our 
patented  machinery  for  coating  plates  gives  us  an  immense  advantage  over  other  makers 
who  are  confined  to  the  old  methods. 

EASTMAN  DRY  PLATE  OO. 
E.  &   H.  T.   ANTHONY  &    CO., {For  Sale  by  all  Dealers,} SOLE   AGENTS. 


THE  TROPICAL  DRY  PLATE. 

The  Most  Important  Discovery  yet  made  in  Dry  Plate  Photography. 

This  plate  can  be  washed  in  water  of  any  temperature,  even  boiling  hot,  without  frilling 
or  having  the  film  afi'ected  in  any  way.  By  washing  the  plate  in  hot  water,  after  fixing, 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  much  more  thoroughly  and  easily  eliminated. 

When  fixed,  the  negative  can  be  dried  ovej'  a  spirit  lamp  in  a  few  minutes. 

This  removes  the  only  remaining  difficulties  in  Dry  Plate  Photography,  and  makes 
them  available  in  THE  HOTTEST  CLIMATES. 

The  Tropical  Plates  are  unsurpassed  in  rapidity,  softness,  and  delicacy,  or  in  any 
desirable  quality. 

These  plates  are  now  being  made  for  us  by  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co. 

The  prices  are  as  follows: 


Size,  3X  X  4:%, 
"4      X  5, 
"     4Xx5X, 

"5      x7, 
"5      X  8, 


Per  doz.,$0  80 
1  15 
1 
1 
2 
2 
"  3 


Size, 


25 
60 
15 
25 
00 


8  X  10, 
lOx  12, 
11  X  14, 
14  X  17, 
18  X  22, 
20  X  24, 


Per  doz. 


$4  50 
6  50 
8  50 
12  00 
22  00 
28  00 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Sole  Aoents, 

No.  591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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ALWAYS  INSURES  SATISFACTION. 


MULLETT  BROS. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Have   received   their  fall   line  of  New  and  Elegant 

Frames    in    Walnut,   Imitation    Walnut,   Combination  t> 

J      Plush  and  Ebony,  and  Gold  and  Plush,  comprising-  the  3 

Q       richest  line  ever  offered.     We  call  special  attention  to  ^_q 

QQ      the  New  Crimpled  Velvet  and  Plush  Frames  as  the  ^ 

r£]      richest  ever  produced.  ^ 

m  Our  Supplementary  Catalogue  h 

P^      Of  these  goods,  including  a  large  line  of  Imported  and  ^ 


that  our  line  of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS 

Is  fresh  and  complete,  and  we  solicit  your  orders  knowing 
we  can  give  you  entire  satisfaction. 

MULLETT  BROS., 

No.  518  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
WE  FIND  THIS  A  FACT. 


p^      Domestic  Albums,  will  be  ready  September  15th.    We       ^ 
r-y      will  mail  this  to  any  address  on  application.  ^"^ 

g  I 

d 

H         -^JJ^^DO    NOT   FORGET^^^         O 


O 
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SCHINDLER'S  POSING  CHAIRS, 

Photographic  Studio  Accessories  and  Requisites, 
Decorative,  Art,  and  Medium  Furniture,  etc. 

ESTABLISHED  AT  NEW  YORK  IN  1849. 

Address,  C.  A.  SOHINDLER,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Box  63. 


Our  factoiy  (the  Industrial  Art  Works)  is  in  sight  of  all  the  New  York  and  Jersey  City  low 
freight-rate  shipping  points.  We  send  Photo-prints  (to  be  returned)  and  Price  List  to  responsible 
parties.     Annexed  are  a  few  references  and  opinions  from  gentlemen  who  use  our  make : 

BOGARDUS.  New  York,  April  27th,  1882. 

I  have  in  my  light  one  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Schindler's  Posing  Chairs  (No.  53  A,  Centennial).  I  find  it 
very  useful,  fits  every  time,  and  can  be  used  for  all  ages — the  youngest  child  up  to  second  childhood. 
Cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  fraternity.  Respectfully,  Abraham  Bogardus. 

Mr.    C.    a.    ScHINDLER.  KURTZ.  New  York,  July  11th,  1882. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  take  this  opportunity  to  state  that  I  have  found  that  the  mos't  artistic  arrangements 
can  be  made  with  your  valuable  "  Photographic  Studio  Furniture."  which  I  have  had  for  years  in 
use  in  my  galleries;  especially  your  Bureau-cabinets,  etc.,  and  latest  Posing  Chairs,  considering 
them  grand  accessories  for  a  sky -light.  Remaining  respectfully,  yours,  W.  Kurtz. 

Mr.    C.   a.    Schindler.  ANDERSOIV.  New  York,  July  27th,  1882. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Neiv  Combination  Chairs,  No.  60  A  A,  of 
four  different  heights  and  five  different  front  views,  for  the  use  of  Photographers,  having  tried  and 
practically,  tested  its  merits,  both  as  a  useful,  rich,  and  picturesque  article  of  sky-light  furniture. 

Very  truly,  yours,  D.  H.  Anderson. 

Mr.    C.    a.    Schindler.  SARONY.    37  Union  Square,  New  York,  August  2d,  1882. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  used  your  Chairs,  Accessories,  etc.,  and  find  them  a  valuable '  addition  to 
our  sky-light.  Yours,  truly,  Sarony. 

Mr.    C.   a.    Schindler.  nag-el.  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  August  3d,  1882. 

Dear  Sir  :  For  many  years  I  have  had  in  use  your  Posing  Chairs,  Cabinets,  Woollen  Back- 
grounds, Retouching  Easels,  and  many  other  articles  of  your  make,  and  find  them  remarkably  well 
adapted  to  their  different  purposes,  well  made,  and  extremely  praiseworthy.  With  your  Cabinets  I 
adorn  my  reception  room  when  not  in  use  in  the  gallery;  they  are  practical  things,  and  very 
recommendable.  Truly  yours,  Louis  Nagel. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Schindler.  French.  Keene,  n.  h.,  May  26th,  1882. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  much  pleased  with  the  No.  53  Centennial  Posing  Chair  I  purchased  of  you 
for  two-thirds  and  full  length.  For  sitting  or  standing  figures  of  ladies  in  full  dress  it  is  excellent. 
It  is  also  well  adapted  for  the  pose  of  small  children;  it  is  easily  moved  about,'  and  very  strong  for 
its  weight,  graceful  shape,  and  well  upholstered.  Yours,  respectfully,  J.  A.  French. 

Mr.    C.   a.    Schindler.  CROIVELIi.  Mt.  Vernon,  O  ,  May,  1882. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Posing  Chair  No.  19,  with  Baby  Attachment,  was  duly  received,  and  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Yours,  truly,  J.  S.  Crowell. 

Mr.  C.  a.  Schindler.  Harrison.  Galesburg,  III.,  May  20th,  1882. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  received  the  No.  53  Centennial  Posing  Chair  all  right,  and  am  well  pleased 
with  it.     I  think  it  is  the  best  operating  Chair  in  the  market,  and  no  studio  is  complete  without  it. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  Harrison. 

Mr.    C.    a.    Schindler.  RUSSEIili.  Blossburg,  Pa.,  September  14th,  1882. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  No.  53  A  A  Photographic  Chair  pleases  me  very  much.  At  first  sight  it  seemed 
as  if  only  a  limited  number  of  positions  could  be  made  with  it,  because  it  has  no  "changes," 
"movements,"  etc.,  but  each  pose  made,  suggests  many  more.  Sitters  fall  into  easy  and  graceful 
positions  with  little  or  no  assisting.     It  seems  to  take  the  starch  out  of  them  effectually. 

Yours,  respectfully,  E.  L.  Russell.  ■ 

NEW— the  No.  53  A  A  Centennial,  and  the  No.  60  A  A  Combination 
Chair.  We  make  and  sell  more  Photographic  Goods  no^w  than  ever. 
Be-ware  of  substitutes  and  counterfeits.    Look  for  our  trade-mark. 
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WANTED. 

A  GOOD  RETOUCHER,  GOOD  WAGES  TO  A  PERSON  OF  ABILITY. 

APPLY,  WITH   SPECIMEN   OF    WOKK,  TO 

GEORGE  HEYN,  Photographer, 

OMAHA,   NEB. 

AMATEUR  PHOTOdRAPHIi;  OUTFITS. 


EVERYBODY  FHOTOKRAPHIlil}. 


The  recent  improvements  in  photography  enable  everybody  to  make  beautiful 
photographs  with  certainty  and  ease. 

PLATES  ARE  PREPARED. 

APPARATUS  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 


SEND  FOR  MY  COMPLETE  LIST. 


/  supply  OUTFITS 

At  $10.00,  $12.00,  $13.50,   $18.50,  $27.00,  $41.00,  and  $50.00, 

and  at  all  prices  above. 

,    /  supply  EQUIPMENTS 

At    $12.25,   $15.00,   $20.50,   $21.50,   $25.00,  and    $31.50, 
and  at  all  prices  above. 

CHEMICALS,  PAPER,  LENSES,  ETC. 

BOOKS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

At  50  cents,  75  cents,  and  up  to  $4. 

Lantern  Lecturers  and  Exhibitors  can  often  secure  some  splendid  negatives  dur- 
ing their  travels  which  can  be  utilized  for  making  slides  by  sending  the  negatives 
to  me.  In  such  cases  one  need  only  expose  the  plates.  I  am  prepared  to  do  all 
the  rest  on  fair  terms. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 
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The  Book  for  the  OUT-DOOE  WORKER  Specially.    Now  is  the  time  to  read 

R.o:33i3>a"soKr''s 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography. 
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Introductory. 

The  Faculty  of  Artistic  Sight. 
Balance  of  Lines  and  Contrast. 
Balance — Example. 
Balance — Examples — {continued). 
Unity. 

Examples — Expression. 
Practice — The  Choice  of  a  Subject. 
Simple  Rules. 

Figures  in  Landscape — Truth. 
The  Sky. 

The  Legitimacy  of  Skies  in  Photographs. 
The  Composition  of  the  Figure. 
Pyramidal  Forms. 
Variety  and  Repetition. 

Variety  and  Repetition  (continued) — Repose- 
Fitness. 


CHAP. 

XVII.  Portraiture. 
XVIII.  Portraiture — The  Management  of  the  Sitter. 
XIX.  Portraiture— The  Pose. 
XX .  Portraiture — Groups — Proportion. 
XXI.  Backgrounds. 
XXII.  Accessories. 

XXIII.  Some  Old  Notions  Touching  Portraiture. 

XXIV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

XXV.  Chiaro-oscuro — Detail  or  Definition. 
XXVI.  Chiaro-oscuro — Various    Arrangements    of 
Light  and  Shade. 
XXVII.  Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    of 
Light  and  Shade  {continued). 
XXVIII.  Chiaro-oscuvo— Breadth. 
XXIX.  Chiaro-oscuro — Portraiture — The  Studio. 

XXX.  Chiaro-oscuro — General  Considerations. 
XXXI.  Conclusion. 


No  one  can  study  this  excellent  work  without  being  better  able  to  pose  and  compose  his  subjects, 
and  to  light  them  more  artistically.  Those  who  are  unskilled  comparatively,  hardly  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  learn  that  is  of  value  to  them.  This  book  will  open  their  eyes  and  enlighten  them,  if  they 
can  but  see  when  their  eyes  are  open. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  POPUIiAR  PHOTO.  WORK  EVER  PUBIilSHED  IN  EUROPE. 

IT  IS  THE  BOOK  WANTED  NO  W  BY  THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHER,  TO  POST 

HIM  ON  THE  AMT  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cloth,  $1.50;  Paper,  $1.00.    Illustrated. 


"  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography  is  a  gem,  the 
jaar  excellence  of  all  photographic 
books.  Its  pages  are  full  to  a  letter 
of  choice  and  valuable  instruction. 
If  there  is  one  who  has  not  read  it 
I  would  advise  him  to  do  so  at  once." 
— G.  P.  E.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn, 
N.  T. 


WHAT  ITS 
READERS  SAT: 


"Pictorial  Effect 
is  a  success."— 
M.    H.    Albee, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 


"  I  would  advise  all  photographic 
art  students  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  works  ever  published 
on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers.  Read  it  over  and 
over.  Every  page  teaches  a  grand 
lesson." — James  Mullen,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


EDWAED  L.  WILSON,  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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Hydro-Bromo  Gelatine  Dry  Plates 


Having  completed  my  new  manufactory,  where  steam-power  and  every  mechanical  contrivance 
ingenuity  can  suggest  is  employed  to  facilitate  and  perfect  my  work,  I  am  prepared  to  fill  all  orders 
for  my  plates  promptly  and  to  manufacture  more  largely  than  hitherto.  These  plates  are  prepared 
with  scrupulous  care;  filtered  air  in  all  workrooms  of  a  uniform  temperature,  velocity,  and  degree  of 
humidity,  in  all  weathers,  ensures  uniformity  in  drying,  etc.,  and  my  Automatic  Emulsifier  ensures 
uniformity  in  my  emulsions. 

Machinery  being  used  for  all  operations,  much  of  the  trouble  caused  by  unskilled  or  careless 
workmen  is  obviated.     Ten  years'  experience  with  Gelatine  and  Dry  Plates  in  the  worst  climates. 

Every  Plate  guaranteed;   Quality  of  "Wet  Plates;   Plates  made  to  order 
for  Special  Purposes;   Prices  below  any  other  maker. 

JOSE  P.  OURDAN,  453  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn. 

TO  BE  USED  WITH  CUT-OUTS  OR  WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

Patented  August  i,  1882. 
The  latest  and  best  ever  offered  to  the  profession  or  amateur.     The  finest  results  can  be  obtained  in 
an  easy  and  simple  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  a  saving  of  two-thirds  the  labor  necessary  to  produce 
the  same  after  the  old  fashion. 

Two  tracks,  B,  are  attached  to  printing-frame,  and  in  these  tracks  a  slide,  C,  moves.  Over  this  slide 
a  sliding  box-frame,  D,  is  held  in  place  by  guide-strips  in  such  a  manner  that  the  box-frame  may  be  moved 

transversely  over  the  slide.  The  inner  surfaces  of  the  frame,  D, 
are  grooved  to  receive  the  edges  of  the  frame  which  carries  the 
Vignetting  card  or  design.  By  these  devices  the  card-holding 
frame  can  be  adjusted  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  negative, 
and  the  sliding-frame,  D,  may  be  shifted  to  any  desired  position. 
The  above  attachments  are  made  in  two  styles,  single  and 
double.  The  double,  as  showm  in  the  accompanying  cut,  are 
used  to  vignette  half  of  the  plate,  the  other  half  being  com- 
pletely washed,  thus  making  it  convenient  for  two  negatives 
on  plates,  either  of  which  may  be  vignetted.  The  single  are 
the  same,  except  that  the  box-frame,  D,  covers  the  entire 
negative,  these  are  used  for  one  on  plate.  They  are  made  of 
black  walnut,  and  are  light  and  durable,  all  slides  reverse,  and 
are  held  in  position  by  springs,  and  can  be  easily  withdrawn 
from  frame  by  drawing  slide,  C,  leaving  nothing  in  the  way  of 
plain  printing. 

PRICE  LIST. 

Double,  4:1^  T  6K  to  8  X  10,  inclusive, $1  50 

Siugle,  %  to  Si.  10,  inclusive, 1  35 

Larger  sizes  to  order  at  following  rates :  Double,  15  cents  per 
inch  the  longest  way  of  frame ;  single,  12  cents  per  inch  the 
longest  way  of  frame.     Discount  to  the  trade. 

ASK  YOUR  STOCK-DEALERS  FOR  THEM;  IF  THEY  CANNOT  SUPPLY  YOU, 

Address,  W.  L.  CHAMPLIN,  WHITESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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KEEVIL'S   PATENT 

NEWTONIAN  DUPLEX  LANTERN. 

J,.  This  new  lantern  is  duplex  in  form,  being  fitted  with  one  optical  system,  projecting  in  front,  and 
another  projecting  from  one  side.  The  light  through  the  first  system  is  transmitted  on  to  the  screen 
directly,  in  the  usual  way.  At  the  extremity  of  the  other  system,  is  fixed  a  prismatic  lens,  by  which 
xeans  a  disk  can  be  projected  on  to  the  screen  central  with  the  other.  The  oxyhydrogen  jet  is  ar- 
ranged on  a  pivot,  which  is  a  fixture  in  the  bottom  of  the  lantern,  the  centre  of  rotation  being  as 
near  the  outside  surface  of  the  lime  cylinder  as  possible;  and  by  rotating  the  burner  through  about  a 
quarter  of  a  circle,  the  light  is  brought  central  with  each  condenser  alternately,  and  simultaneously 
the  mechanical  dissolver  opens  and  closes  the  objectives. 

A  Complete  Lime-Light  Dissolving  Apparatus,  most  Compact 

in  Form,  at  the  Low  Price  of  $75.00  and  $100.00 ;  with  Full 

Oxyhydrogen  Accoutrements,  $130.00  and  $150.00. 


To  compensate  for  any  loss  of  light  occasioned  by  the  use  o..  the  prism,  the  condenser  of  this  system 
is  made  somewhat  shorter  in  focus  than  the  other  one,  evenness  of  illumination  being  thereby  secured. 
Both  objectives  are  made  achromatic,  and  the  definition  of  the  one  to  which  the  prism  is  attached  is 
in  no  way  inferior  to  the  ordinary  one.  The  jets  never  require  adjustment,  as  every  lantern  is  put  to 
a  practical  test  before  being  sent  out;  the  best  position  for  the  jet  being  thereby  obtained,  further  ad- 
justment becomes  unnecessary.  The  dissolving  apparatus  is  adjustable  and  very  efiicient.  The  conical 
fronts  are  easily  detached,  and  if  required  it  can  be  used  as  a  single  lantern.  The  whole  lantern  is  of 
metal.  Its  small  dimension  are  much  in  its  favor,  the  whole  packing  into  a  small  box,  easily  carried 
in  the  hand.  These  desiderata  are  certain  to  make  it  a  favorite  with  those  who  wish  for  an  apparatus 
of  extreme  portability.     See  further  in  our  new  catalogue. 

We  have  arranged  for  the  sole  agency  of  the  United  States,  and  have  a  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 
We  have  thoroughly  tried  the  new  lantern,  and  are  charmed  with  it  in  every  way.  It  is  lighted  in  a 
minute,  easily  adjusted,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction. 

SEVERAL  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 
SEOUEED  BY  LETTEES-PATENT  IN  ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  made  to  sit  on  any  table  or  stand,  and  full  directions  for  working  accompany  it.  Send  for  estimate  for  a  fall 
outfit,  bags,  tubing,  generator,  &=€.  Sfc.     Lists  of  our  new  dissolving  views  will  be  given  on  application. 


EDWARD   L.  WILSON, 


Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. 


912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE   PHOTOGRAPHER  TO  HIS  PATRONS 

Is  a  neat  little  leaflet  of  twelve  pages  of  the  size  of  the  four  pages  below.  It  tells  your  patrons  what  you  want  them 
to  see  on  Photograph. j-  as  an  Art;  When  to  Come;  Hotv  to  Come;  How  to  Dress;  How  to 
Behave;   and  about  Children,  Business,  Frames,  Copying,  Coloring,  and  Prices. 


"There's  Millions  in  it." 


Photographers  of  America: 

Id  these  times  of  competition  we  all  want 
something  to  stir  up  business.  It.  is  believed 
that  no  means  of  advertising,  half  so  good,  was 
ever  offered  to  photographers,  as  that  acceptable 
little  leaflet, 

"The  Photographer  to  his  Patrons." 

Its  utility  and  usefulness  are  proven  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  demanded  and  translated 
into  Spanish  and  German ;  that  over 

1,000,000  copies  have  been  sold, 

and  that  hundreds  of  photographers  have  written 
to  the  author,  testifying  to  its  great  value  as  a 
positive  busineee-bringer. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy,  and 
ask  you,  for  your  own  interest,  to  read  it  care- 
fully all  through.  I  have,  since  its  publication, 
issued  two  other  works  of  a  similar  character — 
Pretty  Faces,  at  half  the  price ;  and  Something 
N&iD,  at  the  same  price.  But  the  choice  still 
seems  to  be  for  the  old  favorite,  and  I  am  still 
supplying  it  continually.  The  sample  herewith 
is  of  a  lot  lately  printed;  and  I  desire  to  call 
your  especial  attention  to  a  method  which  will 
secure  you  all  the  advantages  of  this  work  as  an 
(i) 


advertisement,  and  yet  cost  you  little  or  nothing. 
The  four  pages  of  the  cover  are  yours,  to  use  for 
luhat  you  please.  Tou  only  need  the  first  page 
for  yourself.  Get  advertisements  from  your 
neighbors,  at  a  proportionate  figure,  for  the  rest, 
and  your  leaflets  cost  you  only  the  expense  of 
distribution. 

Messrs.  Albert  &,  Son,  Alexandria,  La.,  have 
seven  advertisers,  another  recently  had  eight. 
From  six  of  them  he  got  $1.75  each,  and  from 
two,  $2.25  each;  making  $15— the  cost  of  1000 
leaflets.     Examine  the  copy  herewith. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Norman,  Natchez,  Miss.,  who  has 
adopted  the  same  plan,  writes,  viz.:  "As  an  ad- 
vertising medium  the  leafllets  have  no  equal. 
Two  hours  secured  me  seven  advertisements, 
amounting  to  $17.50,  leaving  me  $5.00  balance 
for  express  charges;  thus  securing  me  1000 
leaflets  for  nothing.  With  a  little  energy  any 
photographer  can  secure  cards  enough  from  his 
friends  to  pay  for  all  the  leaflets  he  requires,  and 
he  should  not  be  without  them.  I  have  not  only 
seen,  but  felt,  the  result  of  using  them." 

Mr.  L.  B.  Truax,  Swanton,  Vt.,  writes,  vizi: 
"  The  leaflets  have  been  received  and  prove  a 
decided  benefit  to  me.  I  consider  them  the  best 
advertising  medium  I  have  yet  found.  The 
merchants  who  advertised  on  the  covers  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion;  one  of  whom  went  to 
(H) 


the  expense  of  hiring  a  man  and  team  to  dis- 
tribute then  in  adjoining  towns.  I  shall,  un- 
doubtedly, want  more  when  these  are  gone.  I 
got  $13.50  for  the  advertisements." 

We  endeavor  to  get  them  up  in  attractive  and 
elegant  style ;  and  in  order  to  protect  those  who 
use  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  we  have 
copyrighted  them,  and  trust  no  one  will  attempt 
their  degradation  by  cheap  and  badly-made 
copies  of  them.  We  can  print  them  as  cheap  as 
any  one  can  for  the  quality,  and  have 

EECENTLY  EEDUOED  THE  PEICES 
to  the  following  scale : 

500  copies, $9  00     . 

1000      "  15  00 

3000      "  36  00 

5000      "  50  00 

Some  photographers  have  had  as  many  as  25,000, 
using  them  continually.  Please  look  into  the 
matter,  and  send  on  your  orders  for  all  seasons. 

We  supply,  free  of  charge,  several  beautiful 
fancy  cuts  for  the  covers ;  but  where  three  of  the 
pages  are  covered  with  other  matter,  the  style  of 
the  present  sample  is  the  neatest.  You  can  have 
your  own  choice. 

As  already  said,  these  leaflets  are  used  all  over 
the  country,  often  by  our  leading  photographers, 
from  some  of  whom  were  received  the  following 
'.estimonials. 

(iii)\ 


KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  THIS 


TESTIMONIALS: 


"Send  5000  in  English  and  2000  in  German." 
Jno.  a.  Scholten,  St.  Louis. 

"Let  me  have  a  lot  as  soon  as  printed." — J. 
F.  Ryder,  Cleveland,  0. 

"  It  works  satisfactorily  in  every  way." — A.  N. 
Hardy,  Boston.  (Mr.  Hardy  has  had  4  or  5  lots.) 

"  They  are  the  best  business-cards  a  photog- 
rapher can  have."— T.  S.  Estabrooke,  N.  Y. 

EDWAKD    L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher. 
912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
(iv) 
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NEW  PAPIER  MCHE  CIRCULAR  BALUSTRADE. 


It  is  made  in  eight  pieces,  and  finished  and  ornamented  on  all  sides,  rendering  it  capable  of 
a  variety  of  beautiful   changes. 

Price,  complete  (without  Flower  Vase), $17  00 

With  t^wo  Fall  Columns  and  handsome  Gate  to  represent 

an  entrance  to  Park.    Price,  extra, 5  00 


NEW  PAPIER  MACHE  CORNER  BALUSTRADE. 


This  combination  consists  of  ten  pieces,  is  handsomely  ornamented  on  all  sides,  so  that  every 
view  of  it  is  perfect.     This  is  the  latest. 

Price,  complete  (without  Flower  Vase), $18  00 

Pliotograplis  of  these  Balustrades  fiirnlslied  upon  application. 

C.  F.  RICE,  152  &  153  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


The  LAST  HALF 


The  LAST  HALF 


OF  THE 


PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER 


WILL  BY  NO  MEANS  BE  THE 

4^BEST   HALF,: 


S^ 


but  it  will  sustain  fully  the  character  of  this  Magazine,  and  present  some  unusual 
attractions  in  its  pictures,  including  some  personally  taken  studies  in  Arab  life  and 
in  Egypt  by  the  Editor.     Read  our  prospectus  in  the  July  issue. 

1882.1    BACK  NUMBERS   COMPLETE    [1882. 


can  be  had  still  in  limited  quantity.    The  pictures  alone  are  worth  the  money,  as  follows : 

JANUARY.  Two  examples — a  girl  group,  showing  Osborne's  picturesque  fore- 
grounds, by  W.  D.  Osborne,  at  Gilbert  &  Bacon's,  Philadelphia. 

FEBRUAjRY,     a  "Mosaics"  group  of  eleven  portraits,  by  the  chief  Parisian  artists. 

MARCH.  A  Mosaics  group — nine  subjects  of  photo-statuary,  by  J.  A.  Scholten, 
St.  Louis. 

APRIL.  Nine  landscape  studies  with  figures,  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  Author  of 
''Pictorial  Effect  ift  Photography.'' 

MAY.  Out-door  study  on  emulsion  plates — "a  bit  of  Colorado,"  by  Wm.  H.  Rau, 
Philadelphia. 

JUNE.     A  portrait  study,  by  Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Philadelphia. 
JULY.     A  portrait  study,  by  J.  H.  Lamson,  Portland,  Maine. 
AUGUST.     Nine  portraits  by  the  Electric  Light.     By  A.  Liebert,  Paris. 
SEPTEMBER.     Field  Fancies.     By  Frank  M.  Good,  London. 

The   Philadelphia  Photograjiher  and    The  Photographic    Times   and 

American  Photographer  for  1882,  to  one  address  only,  $5.50 ; 

a  dollar  and  a  half  less  than  the  subscription  pj'ice. 

The  cheapest  reading  in  the  world. 


5®- WONT  TOU  I  TlVrnPP  A  QI"P   HTTP    T  TQT  I  BY  GETTING  ONE 
PLEASE  TEY  TO  J  UN  Ull£jiilOlj  U  U II  LiiO  i  j  NEW  SUBSOEIBER 

The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum  ; 
$2.50  for  Six  Months;  50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Premiums /^i*'  new  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
$1  per  year,  payable  in  any  of  our  publications.     No  premium  for  an  old  subscriber. 


NOTICE    TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription  price,  $5  per  year,  g2. 50 
for  six  months,  50  cents  per  copy,  post- 
paid.    Positively  in  advance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  post-office  or- 
der, or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  is  preferable  to 
bank-note^.  Clearly  give  your  Post- 
Office,  County,  and  State. 

Canada  subscribers  must  remit  24 
cents  extra,  to  prepay  postage. 

Foreign  subscriptions  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  postage  in  addition. 


ADVERTISING  sheets  are  bound 
with  each  number  of  the  Magazine. 
Advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates : 

One  Six         One 

Month.  Months.   Year. 

One  Page $20.00  ^10.00  $200.00 

Half    "    12.00       66.00     120.00 

Quarter  Page...  7.00 
Eighth  "  ...  4.00 
Cards,    6  lines 

orless 2.00 


38.50 
22.00 


70.00 
40.00 


11.00      20.00 


I      The  attention   of  advertisers,   and 

I  those  having  galleries,  etc.,  for  sale, 
is  called  to  our  Specialties  pages. 
Terms,  $2  for  six  lines,  and  25  cents  for 

i  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a 
line,  always  in  advance.  Duplicate 
insertions,  50  cents  less,  each. 

We  have  added  an  Exchange  Column 
to  our  Magazine,  wherein  photogra- 
phers having  articles  for  exchange  can 
insert  advertisements  at  the  low  price 
of  15  cents  per  line,  or  fraction  of  a 
line,  of  seven  words  to  a  line. 

1      Operators    desiring    situations,    no 

,  charge. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  PubUsher  and  Proprietor,  912  &  914  Ghestuut  St.,  Philada. 
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NEARLY  3,000   COPIES   OF  THIS 

BEST  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK 

HAVE  ALREADY  BEEN  SOLD. 

It  is  the  Standard  Book  for  all  Workers  in  Photography. 


CONTENTS. 


Lesson. 

A.  Treatment  of  the  Subject. 

B.  The  Needful  Apparatus. 

C.  The   Objective  or  Lens. 

D.  The   Dark-Room. 

E.  Preparation  of  the  Glass. 

F.  Chemicals  and  Solutions. 

G.  The    Manipulations. 

H.  Manipulatory  Miseries. 
I.  Retouching   the  Negative. 
J.  The  Glass  Studio. 
K.  Accessories  and  Light. 
L.  Managing  the  Model, 
M.  Printing  on  Albumen  Paper. 
N.  Printing  on  Plain  Paper. 


Lesson. 

0.  General  Remarks  on  Printing. 

P.  Printing  on  Various  Surfaces. 

Q.  Printing  Perplexities. 

R.  Art  in  Printing. 

5.  Mounting  and  Finishing. 
T.  Photography  Outside. 

U.  Bromo-Gelatine  Emulsion  Work. 

V.  Vogel's   Collodion  Emulsion. 

W.   Enlargements  and  Lantern  Slides. 

X.  Phototypes,  Platinotypes,  and  Collodion 

Transfers. 
Y.  Wastes  and  Their  AYorth. 
Z.  Metrical  Measuring. 

6.  Concluding  Confab — Index  (Six  Pages). 


It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  most  valuable  work  ever  offered  to  the  working  photographer. 
It  contains  352  pages;  7  x  8f  inch  cover,  and  is  IJ  inch  thick.     More  than  100  illustra- 
tions.    It  gives  full  details  of  all  practical 

PROCESSES,  OLD  AND  NEW,  PUBLIC  AND  SECRET. 

Among  the  latter  are  the  "  Phototype,"  sometimes  called  the  "  Artotype  "  process,  with 
examples  ;  many  of  the  "  Lightning  "  processes  ;  the  "  Platinotype  "  process ;  the  "  Collodion 
Transfer  "  or  "  Megatype  "  process,  and  many  others. 

58  pages  are  devoted  to  Posing  and  Lighting ;  37  pages  give  instructions  in  Emulsion 
"Dry"  Work;  29  pages  show  how  to  Build  and  Use  Skylights;  108  pages  furnish  in- 
structions for  Manipulating  Negatives ;  87  pages  are  applied  to  Printing  Formula  and 
Dodges ;  175  pages  give  Notes  from  Authors  all  over  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  useful  features  of  this  work  is  the  ELABORATE  INDEX  with 
which  it  is  supplied.  This  makes  it  very  easy  for  a  Photographer  to  find  notes  on  any 
subject  very  quickly.     (See  partial  Index  on  inside  page.) 

A  THOUSAND  TESTI3IONIALS  have  been  sent  to  the  author  praising  his 
work,  a  few  only  of  which  can  be  given  inside.     Please  read  them.     They  still  come. 

"  Your  Photographies  has  been  worth  ten   times   its  cost  in  aiding  me  in  constructing  a  sky-  and  side-light, 
which  I  have  just  finished  according  to  plans  given  in  your  book.     The  light  works  splendidly.     No  Photographer 
who  wants  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  can  do  so  without  a  co-p^  oi  Photographies,  as  it  \%  full  of  good." 
July,  1882.  H.  FRANK  BEIDEL,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

"  I  have  had  my  money's  worth  out  of  Photographies  already.     It  is  a  most  valuable  book  to  any  progressive 
Photographer.     The  more  we  read  of  it  the  better  able  are  we  to  appreciate  the  ability  and  zeal  of  the  man  who 
has  spent  so  much  time,  and  made  such  good  use  of  his  pen  to  advance  our  beautiful  art." 
July  ioth,  1S82.  J.  R.  HANNA,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

It  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  made  especially  for  it,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of 

$4.00  POST-PAID  $4.00. 

For  the  beginner,  for  the  amateur,  for  the  photographic  worker,  it  is  believed  to  be  most 
complete.     No  live  photographer  should  fail  to  get  it  soon,  before  his  neighbor  is  ahead. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  monthly  Magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  superior  merit.  $5.00  a  year ; 
$2.50  for  six  months. 

Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of 
success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to 
the  practicaljjyorking,  growing  photographer.  Do  not 
go  without  i^jaluable  help. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAJPHICS 

THE   NEWEST  AND   MOST   COMPLETE 

PHOTO&RAPHIO  LESSON-BOOK, 

Covers  Every  Department. 

352  Pages.    Finely  Illustrated.    Only  $4.00. 

By  Edward  L.  TVilsox. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER. 

By  C.  "W.  Hearn.     Price,  $2.50.     Second 
edition  now  ready. 

This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into 
all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver  printing, 
and  \%full  of  good. 


WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNETS. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilsok.     In  Two  Vols. 
Price,  $2.00  per  vol. 

For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts 
in  entertaining  style  of  about  2000  places  and  things. 
Including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 


PHOTOGKAPHEKS' 
POCKET  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.     Price,  $1.50. 

For  the  dark-room.     It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other 
book.     Full  of  formula — short,  practical,  and  plain. 


BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Price  reduced  to  $4.00. 

For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats  his  "  Album  of  Lighting 
and  posing."  Superb  I  With  twelve  photographs  and 
instructions. 


AMERICAN  CARBON  MANUAL. 

Price,  $2.00. 

For  those  who  want  to  try  the  Carbon  printing  pro- 
cess, this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 


BURNET'S  HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 

Price,  $3.50. 

All  should  study  it.  A  splendid  work,  largely  illus- 
trated, giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  po- 
sing. 


THE  FERROTTPER'S  GUIDE. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Cheap  and  complete.     For  the  Ferrotyper,  this  is  the 
only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 


STUDIES  IN  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  $3.50. 

Embellished  with  six  fine  cabinet  and  promenade 
portrait  studies. 


PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHT. 

By  H.  P.  KoBiNSON.     For  the  Art  Photog- 
rapher.   Cloth,  $1.50.    Paper  cover,  $1.00. 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE. 

By  John  L.  Gihon.     Cloth  bound,  $1.50. 

The  newest  and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1882. 

Cloth  bound,  $1.00  ;  paper  cover, 
50  cts.     Back  vols,  same  price. 

Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS 


' "  Those  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  only  as  a  photographic  writer, 
will  be  pleased,  when  reading  these  two  volumes,  to  find  him  equally  at  home  in  his  eye-photograph 
descriptions,  which  are  full  of  humor,  accurate  description,  instruction,  and  entertainment.  Next 
to  making  these  journeys  yourself,  is  reading  the  eloquent  collections  of  an  eye-witness,  as  found 
in  these  two  grand  books  of  travel.     They  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young." — Press. 

These  descriptions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lantern  Exhibitor  and  Lecturer.  They 
help  you  choose  slides.  They  tell  you  what  facts  and  figures  the  public  want  to  know  about  the 
places  and  things  you  exhibit.  The  contents  are  divided  into  JOIJRNEYS  or  selections  as  per 
list  below : 


VOLUME  I.  306  PAGES, 

Contains  NINE  Journeys: 

A — ^France  and  S-witzerland. 

B — Belgium,      Germany,     Austria, 

Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
O — Italy — Lakes,    Cities,    and    the 

Italian  Art  Galleries. 
D — Holland,      Denmark,     Nor^way, 

S^weden,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
B — Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey, 

Greece,  and  India. 
P — England,  Scotland,  and  United 

States  of  America. 
G — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
H — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
I— The  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

IN  ALL,  O  VEB  900  S  UBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


VOLUME  n.  331  PAGES, 

Contains  TWELVE  jQurneys: 

J — Germany  and  Russia. 

K — Belgium  and  Austria. 

L — France — Cities  and  Provinces. 

M— Spain  and  Portugal. 

N — Switzerland — The   Four  Alpine 

Routes. 
O — Italy,  Ischia,  and  Sicily. 
P — Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Q— Palestine  and  India. 
R — Scotland — Cities  and  Ruins. 
S — Ireland. 
T — England — Cities,  Museums,  and 

Ruins. 
IT — ^United  States  of  America. 

IN  ALL,  1078  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 
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by  IiTD^JSfers.  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 
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Rembrandt's  Style  of  Lighting. 
Removing  Stains  from  Negatives. 
Retouching  Bromo-Gelatine  Plates. 

Process,  Solar  Negative. 
Robinson's  Print  Trimmer. 


Screens  and  Curtains. 

Sensitizing  Paper  for  Platinotypes. 

the  Paper. 

the  Plate. 
Shortening  the  Exposure. 
Silver  Iodide,  to  make. 

Saving,  Method  of. 

Solutions,  Volumetric  Test  of. 
Sky  and  Clouds,  The. 
Softness  in  Lighting. 
Solar  Camera  Printing. 

By  Artificial  Light. 

Camera  Printing  Negatives,  re- 
touching. 

Negative  Reducing  Process, 

Retouching  Process. 
Stains  from  Negatives,  Removing. 

on  the  Hands. 
Stereoscopic  Views,  Printing. 

Negatives  Preparing. 
"Stop,"  Use  of  the. 
Streaks  and  Stains  in  Negatives. 
Strengthening  Gelatine  Emulsion 
Plates. 

the  Printing-Bath. 
Studio,  the  Glass. 

Construction  of  the. 

Curtains. 

How  to  Build  a. 

Leaking  of  the  Glass. 

with  Curved  Light. 

Working  Plans  for  Construction. 
Subject,  Choice  of. 

Treatment  of. 
Table   for   Converting    Centigrade 

into  Fahrenheit. 

for  Converting  Cubic  Centimetres 
into  Ounces,  etc. 

for  Converting  Metrical  to  Troy. 

Millimetres  into  Inches,  etc. 
Temperature  in  Printing. 
Tent,  The  Dark. 
Testing  of  Silver  Solutions. 
Toning  the  Prints. 

Bath,  Treatment  of  the  Gold. 

Defective. 

Solutions. 
Touching  out  Prints. 
Transfers,  Collodion,  lodizers  for. 

Coloring. 

Developer  for. 

Fixing. 

Gelatine  Paper  for. 

Printing. 
Transparencies,  Bromo-Gelatine. 

for  the  Magic  Lantern,  To  make. 
Treatment  of  the  Subject. 
Use  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Varnishes  and  Varnishing. 
Ventilation  of  the  Dark-Room. 
Views  of  Interiors. 

Exposure  for. 

Figures  in. 
Vignette  Printing. 

Paper,  Waymouth's. 
Wastes  and  their  Worth.  [of. 

Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers,  Use 
Weakness  of  the  Film. 
Woolliness  of  the  Paper  Surface. 
Yellowness  of  the  Prints. 

'  Photoqraphics  " 


jaj  reader  will  see  the  additional  value  given  to  any  work  by  a,  full  index. 

is  well  supplied  with  such. 

BE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  4  OF  THE  COVER,  AND  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

(OVER.) 


WHAT  IS  SAID  BY  ITS  READERS: 


We  cannot  reeommencl  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues. 
— MoNS.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Paris  Monitear. 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  litera- 
ture will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the  work 
deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers  of  America 
E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer. — Dr.  H.  Vogel, 
Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitth. 

By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in 
America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas- 
terly handling  of  the  subject. — Dr.  E.  Horning,  Editor 
of  Photographic  Correspondez,  Vienna. 

Would  not  be  without  one  for  triple  the  price. — 
Emmerson  Goddard,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

It  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  the  photographic  art 
up  to  date. — H.  L.  Bliss,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Photographies  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to 
photography  I  have  seen. — J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland. 

Photographies  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.  We  are 
doing  our  best  to  push  it. — W.  Irving  Adams,  N.  Y. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  could 
hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  useful  and  prac- 
tical publication. — Anthony's  Bulletin,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art. — 
John  R.  Clemons,  Phila. 

I  have  inquiries  for  a  good  book  on  photography,  and 
I  think  yours  is  that  book.— John  Carbutt,  Phila. 

It  is  a  pity  you  can't  send  to  every  one  the  pages 
from  1  to  17 ;  all  would  be  sure  to  go  for  the  rest  of  it. 
— J.  H.  Hallenbeck,  New  York. 

It  is  a  complete  library. — W.  D.  Gatchel,  Cinn. 

We  know  of  no  one  in  our  fraternity  more  capable  of 
compiling  such  a  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  photo- 
graphic brotherhood  than  Mr.  Wilson. — J.  H.  Fitz- 
GIBBON,  in  St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer. 

It  demands  a  position  in  the  library  of  every  photog- 
rapher, and  this  position  it  will  assuredly  attain  as 
soon  as  its  merits  become  known. — Editor  Photographic 
Times  and  American  Photographer. 

Photographies  is  my  evening  companion,  and  with  it 
the  evenings  are  very  short.  It  is  just  what  I  have 
been  wanting  for  a  long  time.— Well  G.  Singhi,  Bing- 
hampton,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  good  work,  and  I  look  to  see  you  issue  a 
second  edition  as  soon  as  it  has  had  time  to  commend 
itself. — D.  Bachrach,  Jr.,  Bait.,  Md. 

I  consider  it  greatly  superior  to  anything  yet  pub- 
lished.— J.  B.  Leisenring,  Port  Dodge,  Iowa. 

It  is  a  most  useful  book,  and  its  practical  teachings 
to  the  studious  photographer  contain  the  most  valuable 
information.^ — C.  D.  Mosher,  Chicago. 

Photographies  hits  the  nail  right  on' the  head.  I 
would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  pho- 
tography put  together.  The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  is 
original,  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. — 
B.  W.  KiLBURN,  Littleton,  N.  H. 


I  hope  that  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that  his 
$4  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  commission 
off,  in  order  thiit  you  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  its 
price — a  benefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you  have 
played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photographic 
stage  for  us. — Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas. 

It  is  the  most  unique  aud  powerful  work  upon  the 
subject  I  have  ever  seen. — J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

The  book  of  photography.  It  is  worth  the  price  with 
compound  interest. — P.  Kellmer,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

I  have  read  Photographies  through,  and  am  fully 
satisfied  it  is  without  a  peer  in  photographic  literature. 
To  me  it  is  invaluable. — E.  P.  Hovey,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

My  friend  and  tutor,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
noble  book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 
giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in  their  library. — F.  M. 
Spencer,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested  $4.00 
for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in  this  case. — 
C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

A  short  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing 
your  new  book  Photographies.  As  a  result  I  want  it, 
and  enclose  check  for  four  dollars. — Geo.  Pine,  Trenton, 
New  Jersej'. 

Of  all  the  photographic  literature  published,  this 
book  seems  the  very  best. — J.  P.  Spooner,  Stockton, 
Cal. 

I  am  very  much  delighted  with  it.  The  treatises  on 
dry-plates,  emulsions,  etc.  etc.,  are  all  very  minute  in 
detail. — J.  A.  Van  Drelzen,  Peoria,  111. 

I  think  the  Photographies  a  very  valuable  book,  one 
that  every  photographer  should  have. — K.  T.  Sheldon, 
West  Winsted,  Conn. 

It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  of.  Those 
who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  processes  had 
better  get  a  copy  and  work  with  pleasure.  Nothing 
like  it;  too  good  to  be  without. — Joseph  Theiring, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  worth  the  cost 
of  the  book,  and  in  looking  it  over  find  it  contains  an 
inestimable  amount  of  valuable  information  which 
would  not  be  found  out  in  a  lifetime  of  practice. — E. 
F.  Burchand,  Worthington,  Minn. 

Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt 
among  the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like 
ourselves  who  are  "out  of  the  world,"  so  to  speak. — 
J.  R.  Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

One  hundred  dollars  would  not  buy  mine  if  I  could 
not  get  another.  I  do  not  see  how  I  managed  so  long 
without  it. — Oscar  Cromwell,  Grizzly  Flat,  Col. 

Photographies  suits  me  better  than  any  similar  work 
I  have  come  across.  The  giving  of  the  experience  of 
different  workers  on  the  same  subject,  and  giving  it  in 
their  own  words,  being  an  especially  valuable  feature. 
— S.  B.  Hill,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Yo\iT  Photographies  15  i'he,  best  thing  out;  practical 
and  to  the  point,  and  no  nonsense. — Walt.  C.  North, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


"Will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Author  and  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PhUa. 


fon  saijJE  bt  all  dealers. 
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PORTABLE  DRY-PLATE  OnTFITS 

FOR  AMATEURS. 


NE   PLUS   ULTRA 

APPARATUS  OUTFITS. 


Old  Style  Equipment. 


ALL  ARTICLES  OF  WHICH  ARE  WARRANTED 
ACCURATE  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 


New  Style  Equipment. 


OUTFIT  A,  price  $10.00,  comprises  A  VIEW  CAMERA  with  rubber  bellows  and  rigid  platform, 
for  making  4x5  inch  pictures,  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  Folding  Tripod; 
1  "  Waterbury  "  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens ;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  B,  price  $12.00,  comprises  A  VIEW  CAMERA.  Same  style  as  A  Camera.  For  taking  5x8 
inch  pictures,  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  Folding  Tripod;  1  "Waterbury" 
Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens:  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  C,  price  $18.50,  comprises  A  VIEW  CAMERA  for  making  5x8  inch  pictures.  This 
Camera  is  so  constructed  so  as  to  make  either  a  Cabinet  Picture  on  the  full  size  of  the  plate 
(5x8  inches),^  or  by  substituting  the  extra  front  (supplied  with  the  outfit)  and  using  the  pair  of 
lenses  of  shorter  focus,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  taking  stereoscopic  negatives;  also  by  the 
same  arrangement  two  small  pictures,  4x5  inches  each,  of  dissimilar  objects  can  be  made  on 
the  one  plate.  Included  in  this  outfit  are  also  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Large 
"Waterbury"  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1  Pair  "Waterbury"  Achromatic  Matched 
Stereoscopic  Lenses;  1  Folding  Tripod;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  D,  price  $13.50,  comprises  1  VIEW  CAMERA  for  making  6ix8i  inch  pictures,  with  1 
Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  "Waterbury"  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1 
Folding  Tripod ;  1  Carrying  Case. 

EQUIPMENT  A-A,  consisting  of  APPARATUS  OUTFIT  A,  with  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth;  1  dozen 
4x5  Dry  Plates;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby  Lantern.     Complete  for  field  service.     Price,  $12.25. 

EQUIPMENT  B-B,  consisting  of  APPARATUS  OUTFIT  B,  with  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth;  1  dozen 
5x8  Dry  Plates;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby  Lantern.     Complete  for  field  service.     Pfice,  $15.00. 

EQUIPMENT  C-C,  consisting  of  APPARATUS  OUTFIT  C,  with  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth ;  1  dozen 
5x8  Dry  Plates;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby  Lantern.     Complete  for  field  service.     Price,  $21.50. 


SCOVILL'S  PURE  CHEMICALS  AND  ACCESSORIES, 

FOR   MAKING   NEGATIVES. 

We  offer  for  use  with  N.  P.  U.  Outfit  "A,"  or  A.  0.  Co.  Outfit  202,  the  following  goods  packed  securely 
in  a  wooden  case:  2  4x5  Japanned  Pans;  1  4  oz.  Graduate;  1  set  5  inch  Japanned  Scales 
and  Weights ;  1  oz.  Bromide  of  Ammonium ;  1  lb.  Neutral  Oxalate  of  Potash  ;  lib.  Protosulphate  of 
Iron ;  1  ft.  Hyposulphate  of  Soda ;  1  ft).  Alum ;  1  oz.  Sulphuric  Acid ;  1  bottle  Keystone  Varnish  ;  1 
doz.  4x5  Keystone  Dry  Plates ;  1  Scovill  Note  Book ;  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth ;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby 
Lantern.    Price,  complete,  $6.50. 

For  use  with  N.  P.  U.  Outfits  "  B  "  and  "  C,"  and  A.  0.  Co.  Outfit  203,  we  supply  the  same  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  the  substitution  of  5x8  Pans  and  Plates  for  the  4x5  size.  Price, 
complete,  $7.50. 

S.  P.  C.  FEERO-PRUSSIATE  PAPEB  OUTFIT  for  Printing  and  Mounting  4x5  Blue  Print  Pictures. 
1  4x5  Printing  Frame;  1  4^x5^  S.  P.  C.  Vulcanite  Pan;  3  doz.  4x5  S.  P.  C.  Ferro-Prussiate 
Paper;  2  doz.  sheets  6^x8^  Card  Board;  1  Glass  Form  (for  trimming  prints);  1  Robinson's 
Straight  Trimmer;  1  Half-pint  Jar  Parlor  Paste;  1  One-inch  Paste  Brush.  Price,  complete, 
$2.80.     Securely  packed  in  a  paper  box. 
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S.  p.  C.  FERRO-PRTISSIATE  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing  and  Mounting  5x8  Blue  Print  Pictures. 
This  Outfit  is  like  the  one  above,  but  with  Printing  Frame,  Vulcanite  Tray,  Ferro-Prussiate 
Paper,  and  Card  Board  adapted  to  5x8  Pictures.  Price,  complete,  $3.50.  Securely  packed 
in  a  paper  box. 

S.  P.  C.  SENSITIZED  ALBUMEN  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing,  Toning,  Fixing,  and  Mounting 
4x6  Pictures.  14x5  Printing  Frame ;  1  5  x  7  Porcelain  Pan,  Deep ;  1  5  J  x  4^^  S.  P.  C.  Vulcanite 
Tray ;  2  doz.  5  x  8  S.  P.  C.  Sensitized  Albumen  Paper ;  1  bottle  French  Azotate  (for  toning) ;  1 
bottle  Chlor.  Gold,  7^  grs.  (for  toning);  1  2  oz.  Graduate;  1  H).  Hyposulphate  of  Soda;  2  doz. 
sheets  6 J  x  8^  Card  Board  with  Gilt  Form ;  1  Half-pint  Jar  Parlor  Paste ;  1  1^  inch  Bristle  Brush ; 
1  Glass  Form  (for  trimming  prints) ;  1  Robinson's  Straight  Trimmer.  Price,  complete,  $4.75. 
Securely  packed  in  a  paper  box. 

S.  P.  C.  SENSITIZED  ALBUMEN  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing,  Toning,  Fixing,  and  Mounting 
5x8  Pictures.  This  Outfit  is  like  the  one  above,  but  with  Printing  Frame,  Vulcanite  Tray, 
Sensitized  Paper,  and  Card  Board  adapted  for  5x8  Pictures.  Price,  complete,  $6.00.  Securely 
packed  in  a  paper  box. 

EQUIPMENT  A-A-A.  Complete  in  every  requisite  for  making  the  highest-class  pictures.  Consisting 
of  Apparatus  Outfit  A,  $10.00;  also,  1  Chemical  Outfit  4x5,  $6.50;  1  Sensitized  Outfit  4x5,  $4.75. 
Price,  $20.50. 

EQUIPMENT  B-B-B.  Complete  in  every  requisite  for  making  the  highest-class  pictures.  Consisting 
of  Apparatus  Outfit  B,  $12.00 ;  also,  1  Chemical  Outfit  5x8,  $7.50 ;  1  Sensitized  Outfit  5x8,  $6.00. 
Price,  $25.00. 

EQUIPMENT  C-C-C.  ■  Complete  in  every  requisite  for  making  the  highest-class  pictures.  Consisting 
of  Apparatus  Outfit  C,  $18.50;  also,  1  Chemical  Outfit  5x8,  $7.50;  1  Sensitized  Outfit  5x8,  $6.00. 
Price,  $31.50.  

OUR  NEW  PATENTED  DOUBLE  DRY-PLATE  HOLDERS 

are  the  best  made,  and  answer  the  demand  in  Dry-Plate  Work  for  something  that  will  exclude  all 
light.  Prices  of  Extra  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holders  are  as  follows  :  4x  5  Holders  for  two  Plates, 
each,  $2.00;  5x8  Holders  for  two  Plates,  each,  $2.75;  6ix8i  Holders  for  two  Plates,  each,  $4.25. 
Dry  Plates,  4x5,  per  dozen,  $0.95;  5x8,  $1.80;  6^x8^,  $2.40. 

EXTRA  CHEMICALS  SUPPLIED  AT  PREVAILING  PRICES. 


NEGATIVE  BOXES. 

4  x5   Price,  each,  $0  75 

5  x8   "         "         1  00 

6ix8i "         "         1  10 


SCOVILL   OXALATE  BOTTLE. 

Pint Price,  each,  $0  60 

Quart "         "        0  75 

Two  Quarts "         "         1  00 

Gallon "         "         1  25 


Scovill  Focusing  Glass,  $0.75 ;  C.  C.  H.  Focusing  Glass,  $4.00 ;  Negative  Washing  Boxes,  $3.00. 


American  Optical  Company's  Apparatus  Outfits. 

This  Apparatus  is  manufactured  in  New  York  City  under  our  immediate  personal  supervision;  and, 
as  we  employ  only  highly  skilled  workmen,  and  use  nothing  but  the  choicest  selected  materials,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  products  of  our  factory  are  unequalled  in  durability,  excellence  of  work- 
manship, and  style  of  finish.  This  fact  is  now  freely  conceded  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Australia,  and  South  America. 

OUTFIT  No.  202,  price  $27.00,  consists  of  A  MAHOGANY  POLISHED  CAMERA  for  taking 
pictures  4x5  inches,  with  Folding  Bellows  Body,  single  swing,  hinged  bed,  and  brass  guides. 
It  has  a  shifting  front  for  adjusting  the  sky  and  foreground,  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate 
Holder;  also,  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case;  1  Scovill  Extension  Tripod. 

OUTFIT  No.  203,  price  $41.00,  consists  of  A  FOLDING  MAHOGANY  CAMERA,  fully  described 
in  the  American  Optical  Company's  Catalogue,  and  well  known  as  the  '76  Camera.  It  is  adapted 
for  taking  5x8  inch  pictures,  and  also  for  Stereoscopic  Views,  together  with  1  Patent  Double 
Dry-Plate  Holder ;  also,  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case ;  1  Scovill  Extension  Tripod. 

OUTFIT  No.  204,  price  $50.00,  consists  of  A  FOLDING  MAHOGANY  CAMERA  of  finest  style 
and  finish  for  taking  6^x8^^  inch  pictures,  with  1  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder,  with  1  Canvas 
Carrying  Case;  1  Scovill  Extension  Tripod. 

Cameras  for  Photo-Micrography,  Artist  or  Detective  Cameras,  and  Pocket  Cameras,  made 
to  order.  ^g^FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


^-  '^^Sf.r^'*^'     SCOVILL  MFfi.  CO.,  419  &  421  Broome  street,  Bow  Tort, 
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WIDE-ANGLE  VIEW  LENSES, 


PATENTED  MAY  21st,  1882. 


These  Lenses  are  absolutely  rectilinear;  they  embrace  an  agle  of  fully  100  degrees, 
and  are  the  most  rapid  wide-angle  Lenses  made.  We  recommend  them  for  use  with  the 
foregoing  outfits. 

PRICE  OP  MORRISON'S  WIDE-ANGLE  LENSES. 

Price. 

No.  1,  ^  diameter  of  Lens,  4     x4  inch  Plates,  3    inch  Equiv.  Focus,  each,  .  .  $25  00 

No.  2,   1           »           »               4x5           »              3>^         »            »                »  .  .  25  00 

No.  3,   1          »          »              4^  X  7X       »              4X        »            »                »  .  .  25  00 

No.  4,   1           »           »               5     x8           »              5X         »            »                »  .  .  25  00 


MORRISON'S  RAPID  STEREOSCOPIC  LENSES, 

FOB  INSTANTANEOUS  VIEWS   OR  LAWN  GROUPS, 

Are  entirely  different  in  many  particulars  from  any  other  Lenses  in  the  market.  They 
are  6  inches  focus  and  1-^  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  course  can  be  obtained  in  matched 
pairs  if  desired.  By  using  a  set  of  diaphragms  provided,  they  are  adapted  for  making 
5x8  views. 

A  novel  and  ingenious  instantaneous  drop  is  also  provided,  passing  thiough  the  brass 
work,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  central  stop,  by  which  absolutely  instantaneous  views,  4x5 
inches,  may  be  made,  sharp  all  over  to  the  very  edges,  without  being  diaphragmed  down 

PKICE, each,  |40  00. 


''Peerless"  Quick  Acting  Stereoscopic  Lenses, 

FOR  PORTRAITURE   OR  VIEWS. 

We  can  also  furnish  the  following,  either  single  or  in  pairs  : 

The  Lenses  are  especially  designed  for  Stereoscopic  Photography,  and  are  so  constructed 
that  they  will  work  well  for  interiors  or  exteriors. 

They  are  particularly  adapted  for  instantaneous  work. 
Diameter  of  Lenses,  1^  inch ;  focal  length,  3^  inches. 

By  removing  the  back  lens  and  substituting  the  front  combination,  a  focal  length  of 
5^  inches  is  obtained. 

They  are  supplied  with  six  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  Morocco  Case. 

Price,  per  pair, $25  00. 

Imitation  Dallmeyer  Lenses  for  Landscapes.     Price,  per  pair,    .     .       17  00. 
ALL  STYLES  OF  LENSES  TO  ORDER. 


BOOKS    FOR   THE   AMATEUR. 

HOW  TO  HAKE  PICTURES.  By  Henry  Olat  Price.  Cloth  bound,  75  cts. ;  paper  cover,  50 
cts.    Contains  the  very  A,  B,  C,  of  Photography,  in  complete  and  attractive  lessons ;  also, 

THE  PH0T06RAFHIG  AMATEUR.  By  J.  Traill  Taylor.  Price,  cloth  bound,  75  cts.; 
illuminated  covers,  50  cts.  A  Book  of  Eeference  for  the  Young  Photographer,  either 
professional  or  amateur. 
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The  Scovill  Improved  Dry-Plate  Lantern 

FOR  THE  DARK-ROOM. 


Since  the  introduction  of  Gelatine  Dry  Plates  they  have  been  vastly  improved,  and  the  special 
apparatus  or  appliances  made  to  use  with  them  have  also  undergone  changes  for  the  better. 

The  Dry-Plate  Lantern  but  a  short  time  ago  devised  and  introduced  by  us,  which  has  met  with 
a  large  sale,  is  now  to  be  set  aside,  and  we  shall  make  and  sell  the  improved  one  illustrated  here, 
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which  has  greater  illuminating  power,  a  hinged  top,  and  is  in  several  respects  vastly  improved 
over  the  old  pattern. 

The  glass  is  easily  lifted  out,  a  decided  advantage  when  cleaning  it,  and  if  desired  a  white 
globe  may  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  ruby  one.  Lamp  oil  will  be  used  instead  of  kerosene, 
and  thus  a  disagreeable  odor  and  much  smoke  be  done  away  with. 

The  improved  Lantern  is  safer  than  many  others  because  of  its  height  and  vent,  which  remove 
the  liability  to  overheating.  The  wire  guard  is  made  strong  enough  to  protect  the  ruby  globe,  and 
it  does  not  stop  off  the  light  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

By  patented  devices  the  top  vent  and  the  lower  draft  holes  are  so  constructed  that  no  white 
rays  can  escape  through  them,  and  thus  the  Lantern  is  perfected  for  use  in  the  dark-room. 

SOME  POINTS  ABOUT  THE  IMPROVED  LANTERN. 


It  is  readily  extinguished. 
It  is  not  liable  to  crack  the  glasses. 
It  requires  less  than  ordinary  care  to  keep  clean. 
It  is  simple  and  easily  understood. 
It  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
It  wants  no  skill,  care,  or  attention  in  use. 
It  gives  at  all  times  a  symmetrical  flame  of 
maximum  size. 


It  requires  only  to  be  kept  in  oil. 

It  maintains  a  full  and  brilliant  flame  as  long 

as  the  oil  lasts. 
It  is  easy  to  wick. 
It  is  conveniently  lighted. 
It  is  provided  with  guards  to  prevent  breakage 

of  the  glass. 


For  sale  by  Photographic  Stock-Dealers ^  and  the 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 


419  &  421  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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ATWOOD'S  PATEHT  RETEESBLE 


PRINTING 


FRAME. 


This  Frame  is  square,  and  |ust  as  it  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  made  with 
double  corners,  and  in  utility  combines  the  action  of  the  regular  and  the  lengthwise  Printing  Frames. 
The  back  also  is  square,  with  small  blocks  cut  out  to  fit  the  corners,  thus  allowing  the  back  to  be 
placed  upon  the  negative  so  that  the  springs  and  hinges  will  extend  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise 
of  the  subject.     The  advantage  of  this  action  will  easily  be  perceived. 

Suppose  the  negative  of  a  standing  figure  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Atwood  Frame  and  the 
back  put  in  with  the  springs  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  subject.  Either  half  of  the  backboard  can 
be  opened  and  thrown  over  on  the  other,  in  this  manner  allowing  such  an  examination  of  the  print 
as  to  show  a  view  from  the  head  to  the  foot. 

Again,  in  printing  from  a  group  negative  the  back  of  the  Atwood  Frame  can  be  placed  to  open 
crosswise  of  the  negative,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  when  examining  the  print  of  seeing  all  the  faces. 

In  printing  a  landscape  where  cloud  negatives  are  used,  and  the  back  has  been  set  in  the  manner 
just  described,  it  is  possible  to  contrast  the  sky  with  the  other  features  of  the  view  on  the  print. 

There  is  no  reason  why  prints  from  two  5x8  negatives  of  different  subjects  may  not  be  made  at 
one  time  in  an  8x10  Atwood  Frame.  Other  good  uses  will  be  apparent,  and  we  need  not 
enumerate  them.  The  back  can  be  made  to  open  two-thirds  instead  of  at  the  centre  where  so 
desired  and  ordered. 


PRICE     LIST 


ATWOOD  PATENT  KEVERSIBLE  PRINTING  FRAMES. 
Size  for  1  -2  negatives,  each $0  75 


4x    4 

8x10 

10x12 

11x14 

13x16 


90 
1  20 

1  60 

2  75 

3  50 


Supplied  by  Photographic  Stock-Dealers,  and 


SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

419  and  421  Broome  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 
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GIHON'S 

CUT-OUT 

An  Entirely  New  Variety  for 

Printm  Medallion  Pictures,  Hlllliil 


Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean 
cut,  most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the 
purpose.  Each  package  contains  30  Cut-Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for 
five  difi"erently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

Price,  $1.00  per  Package.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly, 
by  addressing  the  manufacturer.      No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
j^^^No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  Medallion  Pictures  without  them. 

They  Have  no  Equal  for  Quality. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and      i 
sizes.     Ask  your  Stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with      J 
instruction  circular  included.     The  recent  packages  are  composed  of  an  entirely  new  variety  and  of  a 
new  paper.     TRY  THEM. 

Promenade  Size  now  Ready.        Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen. 


GIHON'S  OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Obscuring  the  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Eetouching  Nega- 
tives, Faulty  Skies  in  Landscapes,  Coating  the  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera  Boxes, 
Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  answering  all  the  Requirements  of  the  Intelligent  Photographer  in  the  Production 

of  Artistic  Results  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

IT  IS  APPLIED  AVITH  A  BRUSH,  DRIES  Q,UICKIiY  A3VD  STICKS. 


CUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00.         OPAQUE,  SO  Cents. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


Address  all  orders  to 


SOOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York. 
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3l,^«S  F.  MAQEE  & 


MANUFACTURERS  OF   PURE 


Photographic  Chemicals, 

JIo.  622  Pace  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Jl^""  The  Standard  Quality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  make  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 

-«^STOOKDEALERS  ONLY  SUPPLIED.-h^.- 

REFINERS  of  COLD  and  SILVER  WASTE 

^@°*  Waste  sent  throwjh  Stoebdeaiers  wiU  receive  prompt  attention,''^!^ 

THE   MANHATTAN 

Gelatine  Dry  Plates, 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

ULRICH  &  COLCLOUGH, 

Depot,  No.  156  BO\A/ERY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
!^-^ PRICE   LIST. ^^ 

Size.  Doz.  Size.  Doz. 

3Xx4X, SO  65  8x10, $3  60 

4  x5, 95  10x12, 5  20 

4Xx5>^, 100  11  X  14,  Double  Thick  Glass,     6  80 

4Xx6;^, 1  25  14x17,  »               »   •        »        10  00 

5  x7, 1  65  17x20,  ..               »            »        17  50 

5     x8, 1  85  18x22,  ..               »            ..       20  00 

6>^x8}^, 2  40  20x24,  »               »            ..       24  00 

11  X  14  and  larg-er,  packed  in  boxes  containing  half-dozen. 

ALSO,  PLATES  FOR  STRIPPING  FILM. 

All  Plates  Guaranteed.  For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 
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J.  C.  SOMERVILLE. 


WE  GIYE  SPECIAL  PEICES  ON  COMPLETE 

OUTFITS 


AND  KEEP 


American  Optical  Co.'s  Apparatus  Only. 

DRY-PLATE    OUTFITS   $10.00   TO   $41.50. 


BEEBE,  CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S,  AND  EASTMAN'S  DRT-PLATES. 

Five  per  cent,  off  on  all  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


No.    1009    OLIVE    STREET,    ST.    LOUIS. 


TN£  BEST  IN  MARKET! 


THE    PEERLESS 


DOUBLE   OR   SINGLE, 

W^HITE,  PINK,  AND   PEARL, 

ON    RIVES. 

You  can'get  any  tone  you  wish  hy  using  the  PEERLESS. 
Try  it  and  he  convinced. 

AMERICAN  ALBUMEN  PAPER  CO., 

D.  HOVEY,  President.  ■Dr^r'TTTrarnTPTD      XT     "V 

A.  M.  BEO WJSr,  Sec'y  and  Manager.  X^ WO J3LJ!jO  1  HiXV,    iN .     X  . 
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«|=zi.|.V\^E   INVITE   ORDERS   FOR*>^#- 

OUR  NEW  BRAND  OF  DRT  PLATES, 

"THE  MOUND  CITY." 

Knowing  them  to  be  equal  to  any,  and  far  superior  to  many  brands  now  on  the 
market. 

We  claim  for  them,  UNIFOItMITY,  RELIABILITY,  and  a  degree  of 
SENSITIVENESS  about  ten  times  greater  than  wet  plates. 

We  warrant  them,  and  where  defects  occur,  clearly  the  fault  of  the  plate,  will  duplicate 
the  order  at  no  cost  to  the  consumer. 

For  sale  at  the  reduced  list.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  direct  to  us. 

With  a  new  and  carefully  selected  stock  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MERCHANDISE, 

FRAMES,  CHROMOS,  MOULDINGS, 

ALBUMS,  AND  FANCY  GOODS, 

SOTPGrJIT  FOR  CASH,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  buyers  unusual  inducements. 

Send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  the  LARGEST &nd 
most  COMPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LIST  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

H.    A.    HYATT, 

411  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

AN  OLD  ESTABLISHMENT  WITH  A 

NEW  BRAND  OF  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 


CLEMONS'  BRAND  OF 

ALBUMEN  AND  MATT  SURFACE,  SALTED, 
PAPERS. 

Our  "Extra  Brilliant"  Albumen  Papers,  Pearl,  White  and  Pink,  also  our  Matt 
Surface  (Salted)  Papers,  can  now  be  had  at 

$35.00  per  Ream ;  90  cts.  per  Dozen ;  10  cts.  extra  per  mail 

Send  in  your  orders  at  once.     Address 

JOHN  R.  CLEMONS,  915  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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OPTICAL  LANTERNS 

AND 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 


Nearly  twenty  years'  experience  as  a  Dealer,  Manufacturer,  and  User  of  these  goods 
enables  me  to  assure  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser. 

-.J^^ EVERYTHING    SUPPLIED.:      <t. 

LECTURE  BOOKS  OJ^ 


MAKE    DAT    AR    GOOSE    LE  ME    GO  ! 


Send  for  New  Catalogue,  1882-1883.     (15  Cents  in  Stamps. 


A  superb  list  of  Slides  from  recent  personally  made 

Negatives  of  EGYPT,  ARABIA,  ARABIA  PETRJBA, 
SYRIA,  AND  PALESTINE. 

^^  CATALOGUES  READY.   THE  MOST  UNIQUE  COLLECTION  EVER  OFFERED. 

READ  WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

VOLUME  I,  $2.00;  VOLUME  H,  $2.00,  POST-PAID. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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HANOE'S 

SPECIAL 


SPECIALTIES. 

I  Anderson's  Portrait  QoUodion, 
This  is  especially  a  Winter  Collodion,  and  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony, and   the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom   from  all   the  wi7iter  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.     fi^""  None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elbert 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 


II 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 


Is  an  indispensable  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.     There  are  so  many  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial,  will 
never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  that  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 
dries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 
For  Vignette  Glasses.  For  Groiuicl  Glass  for  Cameras. 

a  Retoiichiug  Varulsli.  <<     Glazing  Sky  and  Side  LlgUts. 

Softening  Strong  Negatives.  "     Obscuring  Stndlo  and  Office  Dooi-s. 

tlie  Celebrated  Berlin  Process.  "    Printing  Weak  Negatives. 

AH  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     G-IVE  IT  A  TKIAL. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 


mHance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 
Cotton  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer. 

Prepared  with  particular  care,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  waj'  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  parties 
prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  for  photographs  made  with  col- 
lodion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Kembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE,  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 

Also,  TRASK'S  FERROTYPE )  fl  AT  f  nUinKT 
RANGE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED  jl/UljljUlJlUil 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  STQCK-DEALEES.    NO  KETAIL  OEDEES  FILLED.    OEDEE  OF  YOUE  DEALEE. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 
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I  shall  have  ready  for  distribution,  about 
November  1st,  1882, 

One  of  the  FINEST  CATAL06UES  in  America, 

CONTAINING  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  PRICES  OF 

Photographers'  Supplies 


WITH  AN  ELEGANT  LINE  OF 


ACCESSORIES,  COMBINATION  FRAMES, 

Velvet    Frames,    Gold    and    Composition   Gilt 

Frames,    Albums,    Stereoscopes, 

Graphoscopes, 

2.^—*. — AND  KINDRED  GOODS. — -^—^ 


It  is   gotten  up  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  its 
value  ^A^ill  be  appreciated  at  once. 

Do   not  fail  to   send   me    your  address,  that   I 
may  forward  you  one  of  these  Elegant  Books. 

C.  F.  RICE, 

Nos.  152  and  153  Michigan  Avenue,^ 


PARISIAN  PORTRAITS. 

I.  WALERY.        2.  MIECZKOWSKI.        3.  WALERY. 

4.  BENQUE.        5.  VAN  BOSCH.        6.  VAN  BOSCH.        7.  BENQUE. 

5.  LIEBERT.       9.  VAN  BOSCH.       10.  NADAR.  n.  BENQUE. 
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Boston  Public  Library. 
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EDITED     BY     EDWARD     L.^WILSON. 


Vol.  XIX. 


NOVEMBER,    1882. 


No.  227. 


OUR  PICTURE. 

We  embrace  the  opportunity  this  month 
(the  earliest  possible  one)  of  making  good 
our  promise  to  our  readers,  to  show  them 
some  of  the  results  of  our  last  winter's 
work  in  the  Orient.  The  most  of  them 
have  already  read  what  we  had  to  say  of 
our  visit  to  the  Island  of  Phila;,  near  the 
first  cataract  on  the  Nile,  in  Egypt.  The 
view  which  we  present  them  this  month  is 
of  a  portion  of  the  magnificent  ruins  which 
grace  that  lovely  island.  We  shall  never 
forget  the  impression  we  had  as  we  ap- 
proached it  on  a  morning  in  January. 
We  had  read  much  about  it,  we  had 
dreamed  much  concerning  it ;  but  it  more 
than  realized  all  of  our  expectations.  We 
had  trotted  some  six  miles  on  donkeyback 
from  the  town  of  Assouan,  passing  the  old 
rock  temples  and  the  Mahomedan  cemetery, 
halting  at  the  great  quarry  of  Syene,  whence 
the  obelisks  and  many  of  the  temples  of 
Egypt  had  been  hewn,  and  where  still  was 
to  be  seen  one  of  the  great  monoliths  partly 
attached  and  partly  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
and  partly  imbedded  in  the  sand;  then 
through  the  red  granite  hills  which  bord- 
ered the  Nile  and  the  desert  walls  until, 
suddenly,  a  portion  of  the  ruins  of  Phil^ 
came  in  sight.  The  scene  was  one  which  a 
greater  poet  than  we  are  should  be  em- 
ployed to  describe.  But  no  imaginative 
bard  could  give  so  beautiful  and  real  an 
idea  of  such  portion  of  Philfe,  as  our  pict- 


ure  embraces,  as   is   given   to    us   by   our 
camera. 

Long  before  the  island  itself  was  in  sight, 
we  saw  a  magnificent  structure  lifting  itself 
towards  the  sky.  It  was  a  portion  of  the 
fine  ruins  known  as  "  Pharoah's  bed."  It 
reached  up  above  the  palm  trees  and  every- 
thing else  surrounding.  Presently  the 
whole  island  came  in  view.  On  either  side, 
the  river  was  shut  in  by  immense  walls  of 
granite,  which  stood  like  sentinels  watching 
every  approach.  These  rocks  are  really  red 
in  color,  but  are  now  blackened  by  time 
and  the  fiowing  over  their  surfaces  of  the 
Nile  at  the  time  of  the  inundations.  Now 
a  great  expanse  of  shining  water  came  in 
view,  glistening  in  the  sun  like  lakes  of  dia- 
monds, and  then  the  palm  trees  bending  as- 
sent to  our  approach  as  the  wind  capered 
among  them.  On  the  east  stretched  the 
great  plain  of  the  golden  sand  of  the 
Arabian  desert,  which  had  been  diff'used 
also  by  the  wind  through  every  cliff  and 
fissure  in  the  island.  Overhead  was  the 
bright  blue  expanse  of  heaven  clear  as  clear 
could  be,  and  yet  not  so  hot  as  to  be  op- 
pressive. The  great  pylons  of  the  temple 
of  Isis  now  stood  forth,  and  presently  we 
came  to  the  shore  of  the  Nile  where  we 
could  see  through  the  long  columns  of 
Pharoah's  temple  bits  of  the  portions  em- 
bodied in  our  present  picture.  We  em- 
barked in  a  little  boat  manned  with  a 
Nubian  crew,  who,  singing  their  sad  song, 
rowed  us  across  the  water  and  landed  us 
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upon  the  island  proper.  How  lonely  every- 
thing seemed  amid  those  mighty  temples 
which  are  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
silent  island.  The  gods  had  abandoned 
their  great  structures,  and  even  the  little 
Christian  church  on  the  north  end  was  in 
ruins.  The  good  people  who  worshipped 
there  were  gone.  The  sculptured  faces  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses  gazed  sadly  from 
the  crumbling  walls,  and  seemed  to  wince 
under  the  effects  of  the  noonday  sun.  The 
silence  in  the  neighborhood  was  oppressive, 
and  yet  behold  we  were  standing  upon  the 
very  "gem  of  the  Nile,"  whose  glorious 
ruins  have  been  praised  by  historians  for 
ages  back,  and  over  which  every  traveller 
grows  enthusiastic.  Yet,  at  first,  we  could 
not  realize  that  we  stood  on  such  classic 
soil.  It  seemed  to  bring  back  to  us  happy 
days  which  had  been  spent  in  Lake  Mag- 
goire  on  the  Isola  Bella  and  Isola  Madre, 
and  yet  how  strangely  different  were  those 
figured  temples  from  the  great  terraces  and 
orange  groves  of  Italy.  And  how  widely 
different,  too,  the  rounded  columns  and  the 
broken  masses  of  sj^enite  with  the  great 
palm  trees,  were  from  the  snow  covered 
Alps  and  the  beautiful  tinted  ranges  of  an- 
other region  south,  celebrated  by  the  songs 
of  poets  and  musicians,  and  the  brush  of 
the  painter.  A  strange  spell  seemed  to 
come  over  us.  But  we  went  there  for  work, 
and  earnest  work.  The  subjects  bristled  up 
about  us  on  every  side,  and  we  proceeded 
busily  with  our  companion  and  three 
cameras  to  gather  in  the  treasures  while 
the  sun  shone.  Constantly  we  found  our- 
selves dreaming  either  of  the  crocodile 
banks  on  the  other  side,  or  else  of  the 
noise  of  the  cataract  only  a  mile  or  two 
away,  or  else  attracted  by  the  squeaking  of 
the  neighboring  shadoofs  and  sakyehs,_ 
with,  the  rustling  of  the  palm  trees,  with 
the  work  of  those  whose  hammers  and  chisels, 
which  once  wrought  here  and  now  pro- 
duced food  for  our  camera.  Sometimes  we 
were  diverted  too  by  romancing  over  the 
solemn  worship  of  Isis,  or  cogitations  con- 
cerning the  more  simple  service  which 
characterized  the  devotions  of  the  Christ- 
ians who  worship  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus  ;  or  else  thought  was  broken  by  the 
amphibious  boys  who  swam  across  from  the 


island  of  Bigeh  on  logs  and  bits  of  palm 
branches  ;  or  our  hearts  were  made  to  thrill 
on  seeing  written  in  plain  Ango-Saxon  on 
the  wall  of  one  of  the  columns,  or  in  an 
interior,  the  name  of  a  friend  only  recently 
dead,  and  under  whose  name  another  was 
quickly  written  ;  or  the  strange  Nubians 
who  now  began  to  appear  and  pour  into 
the  island,  having  learned  of  the  presence 
of  strangers  ;  or  the  unique  pattern  of  the 
robes  of  persons  which  consisted  only  of  a 
band  around  the  waist  of  strips  of  leather 
about  a  foot  long  ;  or  of  the  painter  who  sat 
up  over  one  of  the  pylons  under  his  um- 
brella quietly  sketching,  while  we  were  com- 
pelled with  camera  on  shoulder  and  plate 
box  in  hand,  to  struggle  and  wrestle  with 
parts  of  the  ruins  only  in  order  to  accom- 
date  the  ability  of  the  camera  ;  or  then 
dreams  of  the  Pharoahs  who  once  reigned 
here  possessed  us  for  a  moment,  or  some 
such  thought,  and  then  we  went  on  with 
the  work.  It  was  our  determination  before 
arriving  here  to  make  of  Philse  something 
which  should  be  presentable  and  worthy  of 
the  readers  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  ^ 
and  the  subject  which  is  now  before  you  is  the 
result  of  that  determination.  It  is  what 
we  have  ourselves  dubbed  the  view  magnifi- 
cent of  all  of  the  magnificent  bits  of  Philee. 
It  is  of  the  Colonnade,  starting  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  island,  where  the  original  en- 
trance or  approach  to  the  island  existed. 
A  noble  wall  protects  this  end  of  the  island, 
as  indeed  it  does  the  east  and  west  sides, 
and  there  are  indications  of  stairways. 
Here  too  is  a  small  obelisk  which  stood  at 
the  entrance  gate,  proving  conclusively  that 
the  main  approach  was  in  this  direction. 
No  regularity  either  of  style  or  line  have 
these  magnificent  colonnades,  which  cannot 
be  described  so  satisfactorily  as  they  can  be 
understood  by  close  inspection  of  the  pho- 
tograph. The  rows  of  columns  do  not 
stand  parallel  with  each  other,  but  at  angles  ; 
and  many  other  strange  freaks  architectur- 
ally will  be  seen  displayed  among  them,  of 
which  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  capitals 
and  columns  on  the  left  or  west  side  are 
scarcely  similar  in  design  or  shape.  That 
is,  no  two  are  exactly  alike.  Why  such  a 
freak  should  have  been  followed  by  the 
architect  we  know  not,  but  such  is  the  fact. 
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Scattered  between  these  grand  rows  of 
columns  are  the  remains  of  the  once  mag- 
nificent passage-way,  which  was  doubtless 
crossed  with  avenues  of  sphinxes,'  whose 
granite  remains  still  lie  scattered  about, 
and  rows  of  minor  columns  whose  rich 
capitals  and  bases  may  be  found  in  number, 
and  here  and  there  with  evidences  of  subter- 
raneous chambers,  whose  purpose  we  know 
not.  Indeed  it  would  be  a  veritable  pre- 
tense to  name  in  detail  all  that  originally 
graced  this  little  bit  of  the  Orient. 

The  dimensions  of  the  whole  island  of 
Philse  are  only  435  feet  in  length,  and  105 
feet  in  width.  The  colonnade  originally  ex- 
tended 240  feet  along  the  river,  and  the 
grand  propylon,  partly  seen  in  the  distance, 
is  nearly  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  rises  on 
each  side  terminating  in  two  lofty  towers  in 
the  form  of  a  truncated  p3'ramid.  The 
front  of  this  is  decorated  with  hieroglyphics, 
among  which  on  each  side  is  the  figure  of 
Isis  twenty  feet  high.  There  are  many  other 
things  which  impress  the  beholder  besides 
the  majestic  ruins  of  temples,  things  which 
carry  his  mind  from  these  broken  down 
works  of  men  to  one  whose  works  remain 
forever.  Here  are  many  of  the  mysteries 
and  unknown  writings  of  the  Egyptians, 
besides  Greek  inscriptions  and  Latin,  telling 
the  fact  that  they  whose  names  are  there 
written  had  come  to  worship  the  great  God- 
dess of  Isis.  That  men  too,  lived  and 
looked  upon  the  same  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
the  mountains  and  rolling  rivers,  who  came 
here  to  worship  mute  idols  ;  while  again  on 
the  front  wall  is  a  sacred  cross,  emblem  of 
the  Christian  faith.  This  has  in  turn  been 
defaced  and  plastered  over  with  figures  of 
Egyptian  deities,  showing  that  another 
race  had  been  there  since  the  Christian  had, 
to  worship  their  God,  who  scorned  and 
trampled  on  the  relics  of  the  Christian's 
faith.  Here  too  the  thunders  of  marine 
warfare  have  been  heard  above  the  roar  of 
the  cataract.  The  Eoman  soldiery  had 
struck  terror  in  the  very  centre  of  the  re- 
gions and  legions  of  the  north,  and  after 
them  another  had  swept  the  burning  sands 
of  Africa,  for  Napoleon  had  been  here  with 
his  army  and  left  his  message  upon  the 
stony  walls. 

Thousands  of   recollections  crowd  upon 


the  mind,  but  there  is  no  space  to  give  vent 
to  them  here.  The  intent  of  our  journal  is 
too  practical  for  this,  and  we  must  desist. 

The  Grand  Temple  of  Isis  on  the  island 
of  Philse  was  commenced  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  and  Arsence,  and  completed 
by  succeeding  monarchs,  including  the  two 
Cleopatras.  Many  of  the  sculptures  of  the 
exterior  are  of  the  later  epoch  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Claudius, 
Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan,  and  doubt- 
less they  had  to  do  with  the  parts  which 
appear  in  our  pictures.  No  Gothic  archi- 
tect ever  produced  anything  so  beautiful  or 
picturesque.  It  contains  all  the  effects  of 
the  light  and  shade  found  in  Gothic  art  with 
the  massiveness  and  grandeur  of  the  Egyp- 
tian style,  and  there  is  no  building  of 
Thebes  that  gives  so  favorable  an  impres- 
sion of  Egyptian  art  as  this.  We  feel  that 
we  have  not  erred  in  calling  it  the  view 
magnificent,  and  we  hope  it  maj'  give  pleas- 
ure to  our  readers,  though  unsatisfactory  to 
us,  on  account  of  our  inability  to  lay  before 
them  more  of  the  beauties  that  we  saw  and 
photographed  during  our  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  up  the  Nile.  We  have  pub- 
lished more  of  these  things,  however,  for 
the  public,  and  they  are  obtainable  by  those 
who  desire  them.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
any  applicant  a  catalogue  free.  There  is 
only  one  other  thing,  and  a  wonderful  thing 
it  is  too,  about  this  view  which  must  not  be 
forgotten,  viz.:  that  without  the  emulsion 
plates  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us 
to  have  made  them  as  we  did.  The  greatest 
wonder  of  all  is  that  the  six  plates  from 
which  our  pictures  are  printed,  were  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Carbutt  in  November,  1881, 
exposed  in  January,  1882,  allowed  to  remain 
in  their  boxes  in  Cairo  until  May,  and  then 
brought  to  the  United  States,  after  travel- 
ling some  eight  thousand  miles,  and  de- 
veloped in  the  month  of  August,  with  the 
results  which  are  before  you.  Of  them  you 
must  judge.  Surely  we  do  not  think  that 
any  such  exploit  as  this  ever  took  place  in 
blessed  photography  before,  though  we 
have  no  doubt  that  many  similar  ones  will 
follow.  The  pictures  are  made  with  a  six 
inch  Morrison  wide  angle  lens,  and  a  5  x  8 
American  Optical  Company  Camera  Box. 
With    these   we   returned    after   our   long 
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journey,  they  (and  all  of  us)  being  in  as 
good  condition  for  use  as  when  we  left  our 
native  shore.  This  makes  up  another 
marvel  for  photography.  Even  the  ground 
glass  which  was  supplied  us  by  the  manu- 
facturers named  was  intact  (having  stood 
the  trials  of  a  tropical  climate),  and  is,  after 
much  use  since,  still  whole.  The  pictures 
were  printed  on  the  well-known  brand  of 
paper  used  so  long  by  us,  known  as  the 
''Eagle,"  imported  by  Mr.  G.  Gennert,  of 
New  York,  and  of  the  shade  known  as 
Pense.  We  charged  our  printers  to  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  secure  full  justice  to 
our  negatives,  and  we  are  ourselves  emi- 
nently satisfied  with  what  they  have  done. 
We  trust  that  the  whole  may  result  in  giving 
pleasure  to  our  readers,  and.  presently  we 
shall  supply  them  with  other  examples  of 
our  work  made  during  the  same  pleasur- 
able tour. 


UTILIZING  A  FRILLED  NEGA- 
TIVE. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writcs,  "  This  day 
(May  10th),  during  the  afternoon,  a  pecu- 
liar heated  condition  of  atmosphere  pre- 
vailed, and,  the  actinic  power  of  the  light 
being  weak,  a  cabinet  negative,  taken  un- 
der such  conditions,  required  a  large  amount 
of  ammonia  to  force  out  detail,  etc.;  so 
that  during  the  washing,  after  fixing, 
frilling  set  in  from  one  of  the  edges,  about 
one  inch  in  depth.  '  Placing  the  wet  nega- 
tive in  a  slanting  position,  whilst  the  mois- 
ture was  gradually  evaporating,  with  a 
camel's-hair  brush  the  large  frills  were 
coaxed  towards  the  outer  edge,  and  kept 
there  for  a  moment  with  the  aid  of  the 
fingers.  Then  subsequently  treating  in  the 
same  way  all  the  smaller  frills,  the  dis- 
turbed area  was  eventually  brought  to  a 
flat  condition,  and,  as  the  film  became  a 
little  drier,  the  application  of  the  brush 
enabled  those  parts  of  the  negative  to  be 
placed  nearly  in  a  proper  position,  which 
had  become  slightly  out  of  form. 

The  object  in  writing  is  to  show  that  the 
disturbed  film,  which  was  enlarged  by  the 
frilling,  had,  during  the  drying,  gone  back 
nearly  to  its  original  condition,  simply,  as 
it  would  appear,  by  getting  rid  of  the  air, 


which  being  under  each  frill  caused  them 
to  remain  above  the  surrounding  parts,  as 
also  by  the  physical  action  of  the  brush 
upon  those  frills  (moved  backwards,  for- 
wards, or  in  any  way  which  seemed  to  al- 
lay the  difficulty). 

This  little  bit  of  experience  may  there- 
fore be  useful  to  others  during  the  on-com- 
ing season,  when  one  of  the  ills  to  which 
gelatine  is  heir  may  make  itself  inevitably 
visible. — The  Journal  and  Transactions  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  ANY  DRY-PLATE 
"TROPICAL." 

BY   D.  BACHRACH,  JR. 

Mt  attention  has  lately  been  attracted  by 
a  controversy  between  the  Bulletin  and  Mr. 
J.  Traill  Taylor,  about  the  latter  gentle- 
man's omission  to  mention  the  "discovery" 
of  Mr.  Eoche,  in  regard  to  making  gelatine 
films  insoluble,  and  which  Mr.  Taylor  is 
undoubtedly  right  in  refusing  to  mention, 
as  well  as  any  other  "secret"  process.  I 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  depending  on  the 
Bulletin  altogether  for  the  choice  extracts 
from  the  British  Journal  and  Photographic 
News,  as  it  is  edited  almost  entirely  with 
scissors  and  paste  brush,  and  to  this  end 
served  apparently  a  useful  purpose,  cheap. 
But  I  found  out  long  since  that  any  article 
which  touched  any  of  the  "  processes," 
secret  or  otherwise,  in  which  they  had  any 
interest  (notoriously  the  collodion  tranfers, 
yclept  "  megatype,"  and  the  collotype,  or 
photo-mechanical  processes,  of  which  the 
English  journals  were  full),  was  left 
severely  alone. 

Now  a  late  number  of  the  British 
Jownal  publishes  a  very  simple,  and,  as  I 
have  found,  a  very  effectual  method  of 
making  any  plate  insoluble,  without  run- 
ning any  risk  of  deterioration  of  quality, 
which  Messrs.  Cramer  &  Norden  assure  me 
is  the  case  in  all  ready-made  "tropical" 
plates.  The  latter  simply  consist  in  com- 
bining just  enough  of  chrome  alum  with 
the  emulsion,  before  using,  to  make  the  film 
insoluble  when  once  dried,  and  yet  not 
enough  to  solidify  it  above  a  good  flowing 
temperature,  and  this  well-known  applica- 
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tion  of  chrome  alum  has  been  used  for 
years  for  other  purposes.  I  am  further  con- 
firmed in  this  by  a  well-known  dry-plate 
maker,  who  assures  me  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  this  salt  is  used  by  most  of  them  to 
aid  in  setting  the  film  well. 

But  now  to  the  method.     I  used 


Water, 
Alcohol, 
Chrome  Alum, 


.     12  ounces. 
.       6       " 
.     72  grains. 


After  exposure  I  immersed  the  trial  plates 
in  this  solution  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
perhaps  a  little  longer,  and  then  soaked 
them  in  a  dish  of  water,  using  a  camel's 
hair  brush  to  rid  them  of  the  bubbles 
formed  by  the  alcohol  in  the  film  coming  in 
contact  with  water,  until  the  water  flowed 
smoothly  over  the  plate.  (It  would  also  be 
well  in  all  cases  to  use  the  brush  in  de- 
veloping to  insure  the  absence  of  bubbles.) 
I  then  developed  them,  and  they  came  up' 
clear  and  brilliant,  perhaps  a  trifle  more 
brilliant  than  when  not  using  the  alum, 
and  washed  them  in  water  of  about  100° 
(warmer  than  it  is  likely  ever  to  be  used  in 
summer),  fixed  as  usual,  and  washed  again 
in  warm  water  as  before,  and  dried  sponta- 
neously. There  was  not  a  particle  of  frill- 
ing or  reticulation,  no  alum  was  used  except 
that  mentioned  at  first.  A  longer  soaking 
would  undoubtedly  cause  the  plate  to  stand 
even  drying  by  heat,  which  I  did  not  at- 
tempt, as  I  don't  consider  it  essential.  The 
plates  used  were  Cramer  &  iSTorden's,  and 
Carbutt's  J.  C.  B.  brands.  There  is  no 
question  of  its  efficacy,  though  in  cold 
weather  I  have  never  had  a  plate  spoiled 
from  its  solubilitj',  without  any  treatment. 
There  is  no  use,  therefore,  in  any  one,  even 
in  the  warmest  climates,  using  plates  al- 
ready insoluble,  if  it  is  true,  as  stated,  that 
they  are  not  as  reliable  in  keeping  or  other 
qualities  as  those  not  made  so. 

Now  why  the  Bulletin,  which  professes 
to  be  published  in  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession, did  not  copy  the  article  in  question, 
which  is  so  evidently  of  use  and  value  to 
workers  in  dry-plates,  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
able  to  explain.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wilson  can". 
A  little  incident  of  the  past  may  give  a 
clue.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  a  good 
deal  was  said  by  the  English  journals  about 


the  process  of  avoiding  mealiness,  produc- 
ing even  prints,  and  keeping  sensitized 
paper,  by  means  of  a  second  floating  on  a 
very  weak  silver  bath,  or  even  water,  before 
hanging  up  to  dry  ;  and  after  it  had  been 
published  in  another  journal  in  this  country 
the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  copied  the  article 
in  question  from  the  British  Journal,  stating 
however  that  it  was  not  new  but  old,  having 
been  used  in  their  establishment  for  some 
time  with  excellent  results.  Pray,  why  the 
omission  to  publish  it,  and  give  it  to  the 
fraternity  before  ?  It  seems  that  connection 
with  "  process  mongering,"  both  patent  and 
secret,  leaves  a  sort  of  taint  and  liankering 
after  the  same  food,  Ijke  the  taste  for  liquor. 
Of  course  every  one  is  entitled  to  a 
patent,  protection,  and  reward  for  any  orig- 
inal and  valuable  invention,  but  the  trouble 
with  nearly  all  secret  processes  is,  they  are 
neither  original  nor  valuable.  Why  is  it 
that  the  invention  of  the  gelatine  bromide 
emulsion  was  given  free  by  its  original  de- 
velopers (it  cannot  be  called  a  discovery  of 
any  one  individual),  who  were  clearly  en- 
titled if  anj'  one  to  reward  ;  and  yet  every 
little  matter  of  detail  which  is  improved  in 
any  way  is  attempted  to  be  made  into  a 
monopoly,  by  men  who  claim  to  be  publish- 
ing journals,  and  who  themselves  have 
reaped  the  reward  of  the  generosity  of  in- 
telligent workers ! 

DRY-PLATE  GUSH. 

BY    R.    D.    CHAPMAN. 

Of  course,  photographers  are  using  dry 
plates,  or,  perhaps  more  properly  speaking, 
dry-plates  are  using  the  photographers ;  yet, 
be  that  as  it  may,  both  are  being  well  used, 
and  only  time  alone  will  tell  which  was 
used  the  most;  but  in  the  mean  time  let  all 
stand  oflT  and  have  the  fight  a  fair  one. 

Like  many  others,  I  am  still  struggling 
with  the  old  wet  plate,  and  believe  I  am 
master  of  the  situation ;  but  when  I  attack 
the  new  and  dry  one,  am  worsted  every 
time.  Either  he  knows  me  too  well,  or 
otherwise  I  do  not  know  him  well  enough  ; 
still  I  know  that  at  some  not  far  distant  day 
we  will  grow  fond  of  each  other,  fall  in  love, 
become  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  photo- 
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graphic  wedlock,  and  ever  after  remain  one 
and  inseparable. 

Now  what  many  would  like  to  know  is, 
why  so  much  gush  about  dry  plates,  to  al- 
most the  entire  disregard  and  neglect  of  the 
wet  and  staple  ones  ?  Is  it  because  they  are 
so  far  superior  to  the  wet,  or  simply  because 
they  are  an  innovation  ?  The  latter  it  must 
be,  as  many  have  failed  to  find  the  former. 

Right  here  let  us  compare  and  leave  con- 
clusions to  draw  out  themselves. 

Artistic  work  is  what  every  art-inspired 
photographer  aims  to  produce,  and  what- 
ever process  will  secure  for  him  this  result, 
at  the  least  expense  of  capital  and  labor, 
that  he  naturally  seeks.  But  even  if  he 
finds  the  more  expensive  one  the  better,  he 
will,  of  course,  adopt  that. 

Dry  plates,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  are  the 
more  expensive  of  the  two,  so  we  will  im- 
mediately repair  to'  the  operating-room  and 
see  which  should  claim  sovereignty  there. 

Under  the  light,  dry  plates  require  on  an 
average  two-thirds  less  time  for  exposure 
than  the  wet;  but  in  the  dark-room  they 
require  an  average  of  four  times  the  time 
of  the  wet  for  proper  development. 

Here  permit  me  to  give  an  illustration  of 
the  merits  of  the  two  plates.  I  have  a  fine 
subject,  a  young  lady,  of  whom  I  wish  to 
procure  something  artistic,  ne  plus  ultra, 
and  at  once  set  to  work  with  the  dry  plate 
to  catch  my  prize.  First  position  does  not 
quite  suit,  is  a  little  stiff,  and  gradation  of 
light  not  exactly  as  appeared  on  ground 
glass.  Make  another,  remedying  what  I 
saw  in  the  first,  but  still  see  a  fault  that,  if 
corrected,  would  place  my  prize  above  criti- 
cism. The  third  is  made,  my  object  accom- 
plished, much  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
sitter  and  myself.  Now  reverse,  supposing 
the  same  operation  to  have  been  performed 
with  wet  plate,  and  now  calculate  time  con- 
sumed by  each : 

Dry  plates,  time  of  exposure  for  3  sittings,  15  sec. 
Wet  plates,        "  "         "         "         "     45    " 

Dry  plates,  "  development  for  3  plates,  36  min. 
Wet  plates,        "  "         "         "         "      9     " 

Admitting  the  results  to  be  equal  of  each, 
the  advantage  of  time  from  the  exposure 
until  the  result  of  negative  is  known  must 
be  given  the  wet.     But  the  dry-plate  egotist 


would  instantly  reply :  "We  never  detain 
sitter  to  be  informed  of  result  of  develop- 
ment, but  go  right  on  with  the  next,  feeling 
satisfied  that  no  move  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing so  short  an  exposure."  Tes,  but  the 
case  I  have  just  cited  is  not  one  of  move, 
but  one  that  happens  every  week  in  a  gal- 
lery where  the  proprietor's  object  is  only  to 
produce  artistic  work,  and  who  exerts  both 
mind  and  body  to  reach  the  highest  point ; 
and  no  photographer  who  loves  the  art  he 
is  following  would  allow  his  subject  to  de- 
part without  even  knowing  the  result  of  the 
sitting  himself.  In  fact,  he  is  impatient  to 
know  this. 

But  to  stop  for  a  moment  and  consider 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  over  the  wet 
by  the  dry  under  the  light  alone  would  per- 
haps be  no  more  than  just,  for  in  taking 
very  active  children,  nervous  people,  and 
late  sittings,  the  dry  plate  is  the  superior. 
But  when  considering  how  few  are  the  cases 
where  the  wet  plate  will  not  perform  the 
same  with  like  results,  I  ask,  does  this  slight 
gain  here  offset  the  great  loss  of  time  in 
development? 

Next  comes  the  printing-room,  and  how 
often  we  are  confronted  by  dry-plate  nega- 
tives, possessed  of  a  yellowish  hue,  which  in 
many  instances  is  almost  non-actinic,  some- 
thing entirely  unknown  to  the  wet.  To 
get  from  some  of  these  negatives  a  half- 
dozen  prints  in  four  hours'  sun  printing  un- 
der tissue  is  utterly  impossible ;  whereas, 
with  the  wet,  you  have  complete  control  of 
their  printing  qualities;  and  furthermore, 
neither  do  the  average  printing  qualities  of 
the  dry  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
the  wet. 

Because  I  have  said  this  much  in  deroga- 
tion of  dry  plates,  do  not  hold  me  as  one 
who  will  never  let  go  an  old  process  for  a 
new  and  far  better  one ;  but  as  yet  it  is  not 
clear  to  me  that  the  dry  plate  possesses  the 
more  merits  of  the  two.  When  the  dry 
plate  will  do  the  same  work,  both  quantity 
and  quality,  in  the  same  time  as  the  wet, 
then,  and  not  until  then,  can  it  claim  supe- 
riority. 

The  process  that  you.  have  entirely  under 
your  control  will  certainly  give  the  best  re- 
sults. But  I  fear  that  too  many  photogra- 
phers did  not  have  full  control  of  the  we 
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plates  when  thej^  rushed  madly  with  the  dry 
into  the  field  of  strife,  confident  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  past  would  come  no  more. 
New  York,  July  10th,  1882. 

A  USEFUL   REFLECTOR. 

Using  Cyanide.    How  to  Build  a  Port- 
able Tent. 

BY    JAY   DENSMORE. 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  the  con- 
struction of  a   very  simple   and   complete 


reflector,  that  can  be  made  very  easily  and 
cheaply  by  any  photographer.  The  frame 
is  three  feet  wide  and  four  feet  long,  and  is 
covered  with  bleached  muslin  stretched 
tightly.  The  iron  rod  in  the  head-rest 
base  is  clamped  to  the  centre  bar  of  the 
frame  with  a  bolt  and  thumb-screw,  allow- 
ing the  frame  to  be  tilted  to  any  angle  de- 
sired, while  the  rod  in  the  head-rest  base 
allows  it  to  be  raised  or  lowered  as  required. 
The  cut  shows  its  construction  fully.  A 
more  convenient,  cheap,  or  efi'ective  re- 
flector it  would  be  difficult  to  devise. 

I  dislike  to  hear  so  much  abuse  heaped 
upon  cyanide  of  potassium,  for  I  look  upon 
it  as  a  very  useful  servant  of  the  photog- 
rapher. To  be  sure  it  is  a  virulent  poison, 
and  must  be  handled  properly,  but  has  not 
the  photographer  reason  and  judgment  that 
will  enable  him  to  benefit  himself  and  his 
art  by  its  use,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
its  death-dealing  qualities  ?  For  fixing  both 
collodion  negatives  and  positives  it  is  un- 
equalled, besides  being  useful  for  many 
other  purposes,  and  because  a  careless  ope- 


rator is  killed  by  it  occasionally  is  no  better 
reason  for  excluding  it  from  the  studio, 
than  it  would  be  to  condemn  the  use  of  fire 
because  people  are  sometimes  burned  to 
death.  I  use  cyanide  exclusively  for  fixing 
wet  collodion  negatives,  and  I  always  wash 
my  hands  thoroughly  in  soap  and  water 
immediately  after  using  it  in  all  cases,  as 
well  as  after  most  other  manipulations  that 
cover  the  hands  with  a  chemical  solution  of 
any  kind.  Every  careful  operator  will  do 
this  whether  using  cyanide  or  not,  and 
doing  so,  no  harm  will  come  from  the 
cyanide,  if  equal  care  is  used  in  other  re- 
spects. 

The  best  way  to  rig  up  a  portable  gallery 
is  to  lay  a  floor  in  sections,  and  erect  thereon 
a  strong  frame  to  fit  the  inside  of  a  ten  ounce 
duck  tent  of  the  desired  size  previously  pro- 
vided. Have  this  frame  firmly  bolted  to- 
gether and  to  the  floor,  sleepers,  or  sills, 
and  thoroughly  braced.  Insert  in  the 
proper  places  in  the  frame  the  top  and  side 
lights  of  sash  and  glass,  as  well  as  the  ne- 
cessary doors  ;  then  place  the  tent  oyer  all, 
securing  it  around  the  sky  and  side  lights, 
around  the  doors  and  bottom  with  battens 
securely  bolted,  and  you  will  have  a  port- 
able gallery  that  is  equal  to  the  best  when 
set  up,  and  at  the  same  time  but  little  more 
troublesome  to  move  than  an  ordinary  tent. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHIPS.* 

BY    INQUIRER. 

Dear  little  Mosaics!  What  would  we  do 
without  you  ?  The  writer  of  this,  taking 
himself  as  an  instance,  will  frankly  answer, 
"but  poorly."  May  you  grow  fatter  and 
bigger  year  by  year  ;  and  for  friend  Wilson, 
your  godfather,  "  may  his  shadow  never 
grow  less.'"  Well,  I  am  working  away  at 
my  old  branch  of  photography,  direct  posi- 
tives in  the  camera. 

Can  I  tell  anything  new  for  the  good  of 
those  who  produce  the  same  class  of  work  ? 
I  fear  not.  The  great  problem  I  have  tried 
to  solve,  was  how  to  work  without  using 
that  invention  of  Satan,  cyanide  of  potas- 

*  Written  for  Motaici,  1882,  but  received  too 
late;  since  overlooked.  It  is  too  good  to  miaa, 
and  we  give  it  space  now. — Ed.  P.  P. 
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sium.  Have  I  conquered  it?  Yes,  thanks, 
Brothers  Peck  (in  Mosaics)  and  J.  B.  Gard- 
ner (in  Photographic  Times,  of  1881),  I  have 
conquered  it. 

Mr.  Gardner's  formula  for  the  developer 
which  does  the  business,  I  give  here,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  not  seen  it. 
"  Take  one  ounce  of  best  pulverized  nitrate 
of  potash,  and  put  it  in  a  clean  evaporating 
dish  ;  add  to  it  one  fluidounce  of  common 
sulphuric  acid  ;  stir  with  a  glass  rod  till  dis- 
solved, letting  fumes  pass  off  in  open  air. 
Let  stand  three  or  four  hours  till  reduced  to 
a  thick  paste,  and  dissolve  in  sixty-four 
ounces  of  water.  Use  one  and  a  half  ounces 
to  every  ounce  of  iron.  Use  sixteen  ounces 
of  water  in  which  to  dissolve  the  iron.  Be- 
fore adding  the  potash  solution  to  the  iron 
-solution,  add  to  the  potash  solution  same 
number  of  ounces  of  alcohol  as  you  use  of 
the  potash.  Use  no  acetic  acid.  Fix  in 
saturated  solution  of  hypo."  Collodion, 
made  of  ether  and  alcohol,  each  h  ounce, 
cotton  (Hance's  delicate  cream)  5  grains, 
iodide  of  ammonium  4  grains,  iodide  of 
cadmium  2  grains,  bromide  of  cadmium  2 
grains. 

For  a  capital  varnish  that  dries  without 
the  aid  of  heat,  use  formula"  given  by  P. 
C.  Duchochois:  "Alcohol  95  per  cent.  1 
pint,  white  shellac  20  drachms,  camphor  4 
drachms.  Dissolve,  filter,  and  add  castor 
oil  2  fluiddrachms,  liq.  ammonia  concent.  1 
fluiddrachm."  I  am  done,  and  I  only 
hope  this  will  save  some  poor  fellow  the 
trouble  of  sending  round  to  half  a  dozen 
different  places  to  get  all  these  formulas 
together.  I  saw  a  portrait  (full  length)  of 
a  lady,  some  time  ago,  made  in  a  would-be 
"  crack  "  gallery.  The  lady  was  in  a  ball 
dress  with  short  sleeves,  low  neck,  and  a 
liberal  display  of  bare  bosom,  and  was 
bareheaded.  Out-door  scenery,  with  win- 
ter background,  showing  bare,  leafless  trees. 
How  is  that  for  high  art?  "Consistency, 
thou  art  indeed  a  precious  jewel." 


"Wilson's  Photographies  is  about  to  enter 
ii?,  fourth  edition.  Its  sale  has  been  unpre- 
cedented. $4.00  will  secure  it  to  you.  New 
lot  ready  at  once. 


EBERS'  EGYPT. 

Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Pic- 
turesque. 


A  Dromedary  Race. 

This  is  the  title  of  the  grandest  work  ever 
published  about  Egj^pt,  except  perhaps  that 
of  Champollion,  and  in  some  respects  it  is 
superior  to  that. 

Those  who  have  read  any  of  Mr.  Ebers' 
charming  romances — Uarda,  The  Princess, 
or  Homo  Sum. — know  full  well  what  to  ex- 
pect in  the  way  of  rich  and  romantic  de- 
scriptive matter,  and  the  more  because  his 
translator  is,  in  this  instance  also,  the  same, 
the.  talented  Miss  Claia  Bell 


Climbing  the  Great  Pyramid. 

The  present  work  comprises  two  colossal 
volumes  of  over  300  pages  each,  very  pro- 
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fusely  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of  the 
art  by  thirty  of  the  most  famed  artists  of 
the  world,  who  give  us  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  examples  of  their  best  work 
upon  the  most  curious  and  picturesque  sub- 
jects on  the  earth.  Examples  of  these,  re- 
duced much  in  size,  we  are  permitted  to 
give  below  by  the  courtesy  of  the  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co., 
New  York,  and  by  the  admirable  skill  of 
the  Photo-Engraving  Company,  of  New 
York. 

The  historical  and  descriptive  part  of  the 
work  begins  with  Ancient  Alexandria,  and 
then  with  fullest  details  chapters  follow 
on  Modern  Alexandria ;  Through  the 
Delta;  The  Land  of  Goshen;  Memphis 
and  the  Pyramids  ;  Cairo  :  the  Founding 
and  Else  of  the  City  ;  Cairo  under  the  Fati- 


A  Coptic  Maiden. 

mides  and  Eyuobides ;  Cairo  under  the 
Mameluke  Sultans  ;  Cairo  :  its  Decadence 
and  Tombs  ;  The  Kegeneration  of  Egypt ; 
The  Resurrection  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Egypt ;  The  University  and  Mosque  of  El- 
Azhar ;  Cairo :  the  Life  of  the  People ; 
The  Start  for  Upper  Egypt ;  The  Tombs  of 
Beni-Hasan  and  their  Teachings ;  On  to 
Thebes  :  Thebes  ;  From  Thebes  to  the  First 


Cataract  of  the  Nile.  This  grand  array 
embodies  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  all 
that  the  modern  and  moderate  student  of 
Egyptology  and  of  Egypt  needs  to  keep 
fresh  in  his  mind  his  subject,  and  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  superficial.  All  of  the  heart 
which  the  German  language  permits  its 
talented  authors  to  impregnate  their  works 
with  is  most  gracefully  and  carefully  pre- 
served by  Miss  Bell. 

The  book  is  a  most  charming  and  en- 
chanting one  all  through.  Our  recent 
travels  in  Egypt  enable  us  to  testify  to  the 
truthfulness  and  naturalness  of  the  illustra- 
tions used  by  Mr.  Ebers.  "  Christianity 
was  born  in  Palestine,  but  it  was  educated 
in  Alexandria,"  says  Mr.  Ebers.  How 
true  this  is,  and  the  successors  of  the  early 
Christians,  the  Copts,  still  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  populace  in  the  cities 
of  Egypt.  A  beautiful  face  of 
one  of  these  of  the  gentler  sex 
(gentle  also  in  the  Orient  where 
woman  is  so  down-trodden)  is 
here  presented. 

On  our  cover  are  two  more  re- 
ductions from  full-page  engrav- 
ings from  this  admirable  collection 
— one  representing  "Achmed  " — 
a  splendid  example  of  a  Nile  back- 
sheesh beggar,  and  another  of  two 
faces  showing  the  tj-pes  known  as 
the  Bedaween  and  the  Fellah,  the 
former  being  the  roaming  tent- 
dweller  of  the  desert, and  the  latter 
the  more  docile  tiller  of  the  soil. 
A  third  type  is  found  in  the 
Eunuch,  who  comes  from  the 
black  races  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
Many  of  these  are  employed  in  the 
•harems  in  Egypt,  and  are  usually 
very  dignified  and  trustworthy, 
though  sleepj-  and  awkward  look- 
ing— spare  of  figure  and  tall. 
"We  have  made  our  selections  mainly 
from  the  portraiture  department  of  Mr. 
Ebers'  great  work,  because  of  most  interest 
to  our  readers,  but  there  is  no  dearth  of 
magnificent  views  of  places,  palaces,  and 
what  not,  besides  a  rich  collection  of  bazaars 
and  street  groups,  and  antiquities.  Pho- 
tography has  undoubtedly  been  a  great 
helper  to  the  artists  here,   and  how  truly 
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thej'  have  preserved  its  work  is  shown  in 
this  last  drawing  of  that  hourly   scene  in 


A  Nubian  Eunuch. 

Oriental    cities,    "The  Muezzin's    Call    to 
Praj'er." 


The  Muczzin  b  Call  to  Praj  er. 

Photography  has  again  helped  to  reduce 
these  fine  works  of  art  for  our  Egyptian  issue 
(thanks  to  the  Photo-Engraving  Company) 
most  perfectly. 


Mr.  Ebers'  work  has  been  gotten  up  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  typographical  art  as 
well,  and  the  two  volumes  are  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  at  $25  for  the  two 
vc>lumes. 

We  know  of  several  photographers  who 
have  already  purchased  them  for  studies  and 
suggestions — backgrounds,  accessories,  etc., 
in  their  work. 

It  is  always  improving  to  a  susceptible 
artistic  mind,  to  study  engravings  like  these. 
They  suggest  ideas ;  divert  the  mind  and 
help  on  with  the  work  ;  the  thoughts  which 
they  induce  always  come  up  rightly  when 
wanted  in  practice. 

Send  for  a  detailed  circular  to  Messrs. 
Cassel,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.,  publishers, 
London  and  New  York. 

KNIGHT'S  NEW  AMERICAN  ME- 
CHANICAL DICTIONARY. 

While  it  is  our  province  to  incline 
towards  the  artistic  rather  than  the  me- 
chanical, we  find  so  much  in  this 
new  work  of  value  to  the  special 
class  made  up  by  our  readers,  that 
we  devote  considerable  space  to 
a  review  thereof.  So  great  have 
been  the  improvements  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  so  wondrously 
have  they  been  developed  since 
1877  (when  this  work  was  first 
published),  that  the  publishers 
are  encouraged  to  issue  an  entire 
new  volume,  thus  continuing  the 
record  from  the  date  at  which  the 
former  work  went  to  press,  care- 
fully avoiding  repetition,  and 
aiming  to  furnish,  not  only  a  satis- 
factory supplement  to  the  former 
edition,  but  a  book  which  shall 
have  an  independent  and  separate 
value  as  a  record  of  half  a  decade 
in  the  history  of  invention. 

The  first  part  of  this  splendid 
undertaking  is  before  us,  con- 
taining two  hundred  and  forty 
pages  of  beautifully  and  closely 
printed  matter,  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  engravings.  Upon  a  careful  examina- 
tion we  find  that  although  the  work  is  de- 
voted to  mechanics,  there   is  much  which 
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pertains  to  art  in  its  pages,  well  worthy  of 
the  perusal  of  every  enterprising  business 
man  and  artist.  Indeed  every  page  is  an 
exemplification  of  what  photography  and 
engraving  are  doing  to  help  illustrate 
mechanics.  And  although  this  first  section 
only  leads  to  the  close  of  the  letter  C,  and 
therefore,  photography  has  not  yet  been 
reached,  or  mechanics  as  applied  to  pho- 
tography, we  find  much  in  it  of  value  to 
the  photographer.  For  example  plate  VII, 
facing  page  174,  is  a  magnificent  example 
of  wood  engraving  of  some  panels  carved 
in  walnut  wood,  by  Prof.  Luigi  Finlini,  of 
Florence,  which  all  visitors  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  of  1878,  will   well   remember, 


works  as  this  will  not  only  lead  to  inven- 
tion, but  be  useful  to  the  whole  of  our  fra- 
ternity. It  will  improve  any  artist's  mind 
and  make  him  a  better  photographer  and 
artist  both.  "We  gladly  commend  the  work 
as  one  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  photogra- 
pher's library.  One  great  convenience 
about  it  is  the  form  of  technical  index, 
adopted  by  Dr.  Knight.  Each  article  not 
only  appears  in  its  alphabetical  place,  thus 
fulfilling  the  function  of  a  dictionary  and 
affording  direct  response  to  inquiry,  but  the 
items  of  information  thus  distributed 
throughout  the  work  are  classified  in 
special  indices  of  the  art,  profession,  and 
manufacture,  to  which  they  pertain.     Thus 


and  which  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Buda- 
Pesth.  Opposite  this  full-page  work  of  art, 
are  engravings  of  machinery  used  in  these 
modern  days  for  carving,  with  much  in- 
formation concerning  carving  in  various 
countries.  As  an  example  of  the  beautiful 
quality  of  the  engraving  in  this  work,  we 
present  above,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
publishers,  Fig.  No.  555,  an  engraving  of 
Arbey's  carving  attachment  for  lathes.  It 
has  often  been  complained  of  the  public, 
that  when  looking  upon  the  photograph,  in 
all  its  delicate  beauty  and  imitation  of  na- 
ture, they  think  \-evj  little  of  the  means 
which  are  employed  to  produce  it;  and  so 
are  photographers  and  artists  open  to  the 
same  complaint  from  others  (carvers,  for  ex- 
ample), when  we  look  upon  their  delicate 
work  without  consideration  of  the  means 
applied  for  the  production.  "We  bring  this 
matter  to  our  readers'  attention,  because  we 
believe  that  the  study  of  such  admirable 


the  book  fulfils  the  function  of  a  cj'clope" 
dia,  which  has  a  collection  of  treatises,  and 
the  reader  is  guided  straight  to  the  informa- 
tion he  is  inquiring  for,  even  though  he  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  thing 
and  have  but  a  most  vague  and  general  no- 
tion of  its  use.  Thus,  too,  the  specific  in- 
dices afford  the  reader  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  ascertain  really  all  that  pertains 
directly  or  indirectly  to  any  special  subject 
by  using  the  index  under  the  title  of  the 
subject,  as  a  sort  of  head-centre,  and  fol- 
lowing out  its  many  branches  throughout 
all  its  various  ramifications.  The  author 
has  also  added  a  complete  index  to  techni- 
cal literature  covering  a  period  of  five  years, 
embracing  from  1876  to  1880,  inclusive. 
For  men  who  have  but  little  time,  and  who 
wish  to  use  that  little  well,  this  will  meet 
with  the  heartiest  appreciation.  The  work 
will  be  published  in  four  sections,  and  sold 
only   by   subscription.     Each    section   will 
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contain  240  pages.  Many  thousand  sub- 
jects will  be  treated  and  illustrated,  with 
over  2500  engravings,  many  of  which  are 
full-page  size.  A  circular  further  describ- 
ing the  new  volumes  with  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  technical  indices  will  be  furnished 
free,  on  application  to  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.  Each  section  will  be  |2.00.  The 
first  and  second  are  now  ready,  the  third 
will  be  ready  in  October,  and  the  fourth  in 
December. 

GERMAN   CORRESPONDENCE. 

Stops  and  Exposures — Sensitized  Silve?'  and 
Platinum  Printing  Paper — Platinotype 
Process  —  New  Cartoons  —  Eder's  New 
Method  of  Emulsification — Measuring  the 
Time  of  Exposure  with  Instantaneous 
Shutters. 

The  impulse  given  to  amateur  photog- 
raphy by  the  dry-plate  process  becomes 
more  marked  day  by  day.  The  professional 
photographer,  however,  need  not  fear  any 
breakers  ahead  on  that  account,  for  good 
amateur  work  only  serves  to  lead  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  photography,  just  as  in  the 
musical  world  there  exists  a  truly  harmo- 
nious relationship  between  the  amateur  and 
the  professional  musician.  Nowhere  are 
amateurs  in  music  more  plentiful  than  here 
in  Germany,  and  yet  in  no  other  country 
are  professional  musicians  better  contented 
than  here.  The  mistakes  amateurs  mostly 
make  are  :  Miscalculated  time  of  exposure, 
injudicious  use  of  the  stops,  and  incorrect 
development.  In  regards  to  the  stops,  it  is 
also  for  the  professional  photographer  a 
grievance  that  he  does  not  know  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  stops  as  to  size.  If  he 
knows  that  a  stop,  which  belongs  to  an 
objective,  is  one-half  or  one-third  as  large  as 
another,  he  knows  also  that  it  is  necessary 
to  expose  with  the  same  four  times,  respect- 
ively, nine  times  as  long  as  with  the  other. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  optician  to  mark 
the  relationship  of  the  stops  as  to  size  al- 
ways on  the  stops,  or  better  still,  to  give 
the  respective  time  of  exposure  of  the 
separate  stops;  if  for  the  largest  stop,  one 
second  is  sufficient.  This  could  be  easily 
expressed  by  a  number  inscribed  upon  the 


stop.  I  have  made  calculations  with  this 
object  in  view,  for  some  objectives  which  are 
now  very  much  in  favor  for  dry-plate  pho- 
tographing, also  for  Steinheil's  Aplanatic 
and  Voigtlander's  Euryscope.  The  fol- 
lowing table  indicates  the  time  of  expos- 
ure for  the  several  stops :  if  for  the  largest 
stop,  one  second  is  required. 


Stop. 

No. 
1. 

No. 
2. 

No. 
3. 

No. 
4. 

No. 
5. 

No. 
6. 

Steinheil's  Aplanatic, 
Voigtlander's  Euryscope, 

1 
1 

1/3 

2>^ 

6 

9 

12 

18 
26 

It  has,  however,  been  remarked  that  the 
new  Voigtlander  Euryscope  possesses  at 
least  one  and  a  half  times  more  strength  of 
light  (when  fully  opened),  than  the  old 
Steinheil,  and  if  with  the  latter  one  second 
is  required,  two-thirds  of  a  second  suffice 
with  the  former. 

As  an  important  expedient  in  amateur 
photography  the  durable,  silvered  albumen 
paper  comes  more  and  more  into  use,  and  of 
late  the  united  manufacturers  of  albumen 
paper  in  Dresden,  who  run  now  without 
doubt  the  largest  establishment  of  that  kind 
in  the  world,  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  manufacturing  of  sensitized  albumen 
paper. 

The  platinotype  process  also  receives,  of 
late,  more  attention.  Captain  Pizzighelli 
and  Baron  Hubl  in  Vienna  published,  the 
other  day,  a  pamphlet  in  which  the  most 
minute  details  of  the  platinum  process,  the 
preparation  of  the  paper,  etc.,  were  given,  so 
that  full  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  pro- 
cess. The  method  has  merit  for  landscap- 
ing and  architectural  pictures,  but  for  por- 
traits its  tones  are  too  gray.  It  is  a  rather 
unreliable  matter  for  the  photographer  to 
prepare  the  paper  himself;  it  is  better  to 
buy  it  sensitized.  Of  course  it  is  a  draw- 
back that  it  can  only  be  kept  in  a  very  dry 
place — best  in  the  chloride  of  calcium  box. 
The  printing  is  done  four  times  faster  than 
with  the  silver  paper,  only  the  pale  printed 
picture  is  very  hard  to  be  judged.  The 
finishing  is  very  simple.  Develop  with  a 
warm  solution  of  oxalate  of  potassium, 
which  is  quickly  done,  wash  first  with  di- 
luted acid  and  then  with  water.  In  any 
case,  the  manipulation  is  much  easier  than 
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with  silver  paper,  which  has  to  be  dried, 
fixed,  and  then  washed  very  long,  and,  fur- 
thermore, the  platinum  pictures  have  the 
advantage  of  being  more  durable.  Only 
one  point  is  against  it — the  high  price  of 
the  paper.  Silvered  albumen  paper  costs 
15  Eeichsmark  (about  $3.60)  a  book  ;  pla- 
tinum paper  costs  24  Eeichsmark  (about 
15.76).  If  the  platinum  process  should 
come  into  yet  greater  use,  the  price  will,  no 
doubt,  appreciate  still  more,  as  platinum  is 
much  scarcer  than  silver,  and,  I  believe, 
less  plenty  than  gold. 

Of  late,  a  new  style  of  photograph  cards 
has  made  its  appearance  in  Vienna,  which 
is  based  upon  the  very  happy  idea  of  repre- 
senting with  the  photograph  of  the  person 
also  his  or  her  autograph.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  in  spite  of  the  great  competi- 
tion and  efficiency  of  photography,  the  old- 
fashioned  autograph-album  has  come  dur- 
ing the  last  year  in  vogue  again  to  such 
an  extent  that  often  autographs  are  pre- 
ferred to  photographs.  It  is  an  old  custom 
to  express  the  importance  of  an  occurrence 
in  the  family,  or  feelings  of  esteem,  love,  or 
friendship,  by  some  lines  adapted  to  the  oc- 
casion, written  in  the  album  in  quaint  style 
and  manner,  and  all  this  it  is  impossible  to 
do  with  photography  alone,  for  one  and  the 
same  picture  is  given  to  the  tried  old 
friend,  as  well  as  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 
moment.  Now,  in  order  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  photograph-album  with 
the  advantages  of  the  autograph-album, 
the  autograph  cartoons  (souvenir-cartons,) 
have  been  invented,  in  which,  apart  from 
the  space  taken  up  by  the  picture,  a  nicely 
embellished  space  is  reserved  upon  which 
to  write  any  communication  desired.  These 
have  found  much  favor  already  with  the 
first  photographers  at  Vienna  and  Paris, 
and  all  appearances  seem  to  indicate  that 
also  the  public  at  large  will  soon  discard 
again  the  old-fashioned  autograph-album, 
and  take  up  in  its  stead  the  "  Souvenir- 
cartons." 

Dr.  Eder,  the  well-known  photo-chemist; 
made  recently  some  further  experiments  on 
gelatine  emulsion,  which  showed  that  emul- 
sions rich  in  gelatine  mature  quicker  than 
emulsions  poor  in  gelatine,  and  further  that 
the  treatment  with  carbonate  of  ammonium 


increases  the  sensitiveness  and  intensity  of 
the  emulsion  very  materially.     Eder  says  : 

"I  published  already  in  April,  1880,  that 
carbonate  of  ammonium  acts  similar  to 
caustic  ammonia.  My  experiments  showed 
that  it  increases  the  sensitiveness  as  much, 
but  the  strength  less,  than  caustic  ammonia ; 
but  herein  exactly  lies  an  advantage  for  the 
portrait  and  landscape  photographer.  An 
after-digesting  of  the  boiled  emulsion  with 
3  to  10  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  ammonium 
solution  (1:10)  at  40°-50°  C,  for  thirty  min- 
utes to  two  hours,  is  very  effective. 

' '  I  tried  successfully  to  boil  of  concentrated 
emulsion  (namely,  24  gr.  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, 20  gr.  gelatine,  in  200  cc.m.  water,  to 
which  is  added  30  gr.  nitrate  of  silver,  in 
125  cc.m.  water),  only  9-10  or  19-20,  and 
to  retain  1-10  to  1-20. 

"After  the  bulk  has  been  boiled  1-4  to  1 1-2 
hours  or  longer,  it  is  quickly  cooled  down 
to  40°-50°  C,  and  the  remaining  tenth  or 
twentieth  part  of  the  undigested  emulsion 
mixed  therewith.  Then  let  digest  with  15- 
20  cc.m.  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  solu- 
tion (1:10)  at  40°-50°  C,  for  half  an  hour, 
and  finally  mix  the  whole,  with  the  gelatine 
solution  (20  gr.  and  300  cc.m.  water).  If 
more  softness  is  desired,  add  the  balance  of 
the  undigested  emulsion,  after  the  digestion 
with  carbonate  of  ammonium.  An  emul- 
sion boiled  thirty  minutes,  then  after-di- 
gested with  carbonate  of  ammonium,  shows 
in  Vogel's  sensitometer,  almost  twice  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion  simply  boiled 
once.  Caustic  ammonia,  in  place  of  the 
carbonate,  effects  more  intensity.  One  can 
take  instead  of  1  Vol.  of  the  latter,  1-4  Vol. 
of  the  former  (d-o.  91).  Gelatine  emulsion 
made  moment  photographing  a  photogra- 
phic sport." 

At  no  time  before  were  so  many  in- 
stantaneous shutters  bought  than  in  this 
year.  With  the  instantaneous  shutter  it  is 
of  special  importance  to  know  the  time  of 
exposure  and  different  methods  have  been 
in  practice  thus  far.  Dr.  Keyser,  the  as- 
sistant of  Hemholtz,  says : 

"An  exact  determination  may  be  arrived 
at  by  two  different  ways,  according  to  the 
construction  of  the  shutter.  If  the  lighting 
is  done  by  an  aperture,  with  fixed  margin, 
no  matter  whether  in  slit  or  circular,  or  any 
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other  form,  being  passed  before  the  ob- 
jective, the  easiest  and  simplest  way  to  de- 
termine the  time  of  exposure  is  to  have  an 
electric  circuit  opened  and  closed  by  the 
slit-margin  when  in  motion,  and  to  measure 
the  time  intervening  between  opening  and 
closing  by  the  chronograph." 

This  method,  however,  is  not  practicable 
with  another  kind  of  instantaneous  shutter, 
which  has  a  simultaneous  movement  of  two 
wings  or  lids,  as  for  instance  the  Guerry  or 
Pizzighelli  shutter.  With  those  shutters  it 
is  best  to  photograph  an  object,  the  velocity 
of  the  movement  of  which  is  known,  and  to 
determine  the  time  from  the  way  a  point 
in  the  picture  travelled.  It  is  best  to  select 
for  this  purpose,  an  object  which  moves 
with  uniform  velocity,  for  a  pendulum  in 
motion,  which  is  used  by  Obernotter  for 
the  same  purpose,  must  give  much  less  sat- 
isfactory results. 

In  experimenting  with  Guerry's  shutter, 
I  used  an  Atwood  "  slider,"  by  which,  as  is 
well  known,  any  desired  uniform  velocity 
naay  be  imparted  to  a  falling  weight.  In 
my  experiment,  I  gave  the  weight  a  veloc- 
ity of  27.003  inches  per  second,  which  is 
sufficient  to  determine  a  thousandth  part  of 
a  second  with  sufficient  precision.  Guerry's 
shutter  is  moved  by  pneumatic  pressure,  and 
as  the  time  of  exposure  depends  therefore 
upon  the  velocity  with  which  the  caout- 
chouc balloon  can  be  compressed,  the  time 
of  exposure  will  therefore  depend  again 
upon  the  personal  dexterity  of  the  manipu- 
lator. With  the  quickest  possible  compres- 
sion, I  found  the  tinfie  of  exposure  to  fluc- 
tuate between  0.0555  and  0.0635  seconds, 
that  means  a  little  more  than  1-20  second. 
The  length  of  the  pipe  between  balloon 
and  shutter  exerted  no  influence,  and  the 
time  was  also  not  shortened  by  tightening 
the  pipe  at  one  spot  with  two  fingers  and 
compressing  the  balloon  and  then  suddenly 
opening  the  fingers  again,  by  which  manipu- 
lation the  exposure  is  apparently  short- 
ened. Very  truly  yours. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Voqel. 


Photographic  Mosaics,  1883,  will  give 
valuable  information  to  the  working  photog- 
rapher, and  should  be  possessed  by  them  all. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Result  of  the  Competition  for  Tour'ists' 
Cameras  Instituted  by  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Toulouse  —  Impro'>iement  in 
Chemical  Photography  —  The  Lacroix 
Method. 

The  French  Photographic  Society  has 
again  prolonged  the  competition  of  the 
Gaillard  prize,  having  reference  to  the  best 
process  for  making  sensitive  films  on  a  light 
and  indestructible  support.  None  of  the 
competitors  in  the  eyes  of  the  members  of  the 
jury  seem  to  deserve  the  prize ;  nevertheless, 
two  silver  medals  were  awarded  as  encour- 
agements to  Messrs.  Balagny  and  Thiebault. 
The  prize  to  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember, 1882,  will  be  of  1000  francs,  the 
society  having  added  500  francs  to  the 
amount  offered  by  Mr.  Gaillard. 

It  seems  useful  to  insist  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  a  process  which  would  give,  under 
excellent  conditions,  sensitized  pellicles 
capable  of  being  reversed,  and  we  are  sur- 
prised that  we  should  have  to  wait  still 
further  for  the  complete  solution  of  a 
problem  which  in  appearance,  at  least,  does 
not  appear  difficult. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Toulouse, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  instituted  a  compe- 
tition for  tourists'  cameras  and  frames  for 
printing  either  pellicular  or  paper  nega- 
tives. From  the  examination  of  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Fabre  upon  this  competition,  a 
desirable  condition  of  lightness  has  not 
been  reached.  The  principal  prizes  were 
awarded  to  makers  of  appliances  certainly 
worthy  of  being  encouraged,  but  there  is 
still  much  to  do  in  the  direction  of  the  ob- 
ject before  the  Paris  and  Toulouse  photo- 
graphic societies.  This  is  our  decided 
opinion. 

An  amateur  has  not  within  his  reach  any 
means  enabling  him  to  make  a  series  of 
views,  unless  he  is  willing  to  carry  with 
him  a  quantity  of  baggage.  If  he  uses 
gelatine  plates  and  the  system  of  double 
frames,  he  has  to  take  with  him,  besides  the 
camera  and  stand,  fifteen  double  frames  in 
order  to  make  thirty  different  views.  This 
forms  considerable  bulk.  We  believe  that 
with  small  portfolio  frames  containing  each 
a  sensitized  pellicle,  it  would   be  possible 
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to  arrive  at  the  same  result  with  much 
less  volume  and  weight.  Unfortunately 
this  improvement  is  not  to  be  obtained,  and 
this  is  why  photography  is  so  little'  used. 
It  will  only  come  into  general  use  when  we 
shall  have  reached  the  preparation  and  use 
of  pellicles  exposed  in  a  single  frame,  with 
the  aid  of  small  pasteboard  portfolios  with 
slides.  This  problem,  we  repeat,  is  still 
waiting  a  satisfactory  solution. 

There  is  a  method  pointed  out  bj'  Mr. 
Fisch  to  remedy  the  slow  printing  on  bitu- 
men, by  coating  the  metal,  already  covered 
with  the  bitumen,  with  a  iilm  of  bichroma- 
tized  albumen.  The  albumen  is  exposed, 
and  the  parts  protected  by  the  blacks  of  the 
cliche  remain  soluble  in  water.  After  this 
washing  treat  with  essence  of  turpentine, 
which  dissolves  the  bitumen  unprotected  by 
the  coagulated  albumen ;  finally,  subject  to 
a  biting  of  acidulated  water.  In  this  man- 
ner the  length  of  the  exposure  is  reduced  to 
a  minute  in  the  sun,  and  from  10  to  15  min- 
utes in  diffused  light. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Leon  Lacroix 
has  sought  for  an  analogous  method,  for 
which  he  has  taken  out  two  patents  ;  one 
for  obtaining  prints  in  black  lines  upon  a 
white  ground,  the  other  for  a  paper  giving 
prints  in  white  lines  upon  a  blackish-brown 
ground. 

Here  are  these  two  processes  : 

1.  Preparation  of  the  paper  giving  black 
lines  upon  a  white  ground. 


Neutral  Chromate  of 
Potash, 

Sulphuric  Acid, 

Water, 

Alcohol  at  95  Baume, 


10  to  15  grms.  (3  drs. 

34grs.,  3dr.51grs.) 
10  to  15  cc.  (2  fl.oz. 

42m.,4fl.drs.  3  m.) 
100  cc.  (3  fl.oz.  3  drs.) 

5  to  10  cc.  (1  fl.dr. 

21  m.,  2  fl.dr.42  m.) 

The  paper  covered  with  this  compound  is 
exposed  to  light  under  a  drawing  from  one 
to  two  minutes  in  the  sun,  or  from  eight  to 
ten  minutes  in  diffused  light.  The  draw- 
ing appears  in  yellow  upon  a  white  ground. 
The  paper  is  then  withdrawn  and  kept  from 
the  light  for  a  minute.  The  drawing,  which 
had  been  yellow,  takes  a  violet  tint,  which 
may  become  a  blackish-brown.     No  wash- 


ing or  fixing  is  necessary,  but  there  is  no 
objection  to  washing  in  water  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  drawing.  We  may  also 
use  a  reacting  bath  thus  compsed  : 

Water,       .         .         .100  cc.  (3  fl.oz.  3  drs.) 
Sulphate  of  Proto- 

oxide  of  iron,  2  to  3  grms.  (31  to  46  grains). 
Tannic  Acid,  .  3  to  4  "  (46  to  62  grains). 
Alcohol,     .         .  5  cc.  (1  fl.drm.  21  min.). 

Gallic  acid  may  take  the  place  of  the 
tannic  acid,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  per- 
sulphate of  iron  for  that  of  the  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  iron. 

2.  Preparation  of  the  paper  giving  white 
lines  upon  a  blackish-brown  ground. 

Water,        .         .         .100  cc.  (3  fl.oz.    3  drms.) 

Bichromate  of  Potash,    25   to    30  grms.   (6  drs. 

25  grs.  to  7  drs.  42  grs.) 

Alkali,       .         .         .        5  cc.  (1  fl.drm.    21  m.) 

This  last  product  preserves  indefinitely 
the  paper  thus  prepared.  The  paper  is 
coated  with  this  liquid  and  allowed  to  dry 
away  from  the  light.  It  is  then  ready  for 
use.  Expose  under  a  drawing  from  one  to 
two  minutes  in  the  sun;  from  eight  to  ten 
minutes  in  difl"used  light.  Wash  in  water, 
and  we  obtain  images  of  a  tone  more  or  less 
brown. 

Mr.  Lacroix  might  have  dispensed  with 
taking  out  a  patent  for  a  process  already 
old,  and  in  which  there  is  nothing  of  his  own. 
Images  formed  by  bichromate  of  potash 
upon  paper  were  known  long  before  the 
inventions  of  Poitevin,  but  the  brown  color 
thus  obtained  is  far  from  being  black.  It 
is  of  a  dead-leaf  shade,  and  does  not  acquire 
the  desired  intensity.  More  decided  tran- 
sitions from  a  pure  white  to  any  dark  color 
are  preferred.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the 
number  of  patents  for  processes  that  have 
long  since  become  public  property.  This 
shows  great  ignorance  on  the  part  of  those 
who  take  them,  unless  among  some,  and 
the  smaller  number  assuredly,  there  is  a 
dishonest  speculation.  Our  laws  in  France 
prevent  any  one  from  deciding  upon  the 
supposed  merits  of  these  useless  patents. 
There  is  danger  of  being  prosecuted  for 
injury  caused  to  private  industries,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  the  patentees  without  any 
rights  catch  quite  a  number  of  dupes. 
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THE  INDIANAPOLIS  CONVEN- 
TION. 

Otjr  space  was  so  fully  occupied  last 
month,  in  order  to  conclude  the  report  of 
the  Convention,  that  we  could  say  very  little 
ahout  the  appearance  of  things  to  a  visitor 
at  the  Convention. 

The  first  visit  to  the  Park  Theatre, 
where  the  meetings  of  the  Association  were 
held,  displayed  the  fact  that  considerable 
preparation  had  been  made  by  the  commit- 
tee in  charge,  for  the  pleasure  and  conven- 
ience of  the  assembly.  Large  placards  on 
stands  were  scattered  here  and  there  through 
the  auditorium,  with  the  names  of  the  va- 
rious States  inscribed  upon  them,  with  a 
view  to  attract  members  and  delegates  from 
the  different  States  to  group  themselves  to- 
gether, and  thus  secure  better  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  seat  of  government  was  upon  the 
stage,  and  at  the  side  of  the  royal  chair 
were  the  tables  supplied  for  the  reporters, 
of  whose  number  we  made  one.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  sit  there  and  to  see  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  the  members  of  the 
Association,  with  hapjDy  faces  (which  came 
from  the  consciousness  of  having  paid  their 
dues,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  cov- 
eted blue  badge),  come  in,  and  find  ushers 
ready  to  take  them  to  the  quarter  where 
their  State-rights  secured  them  a  seat. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  was  the 
Masonic  Temple,  where  the  exhibition  was 
held.  This  room  we  found  immensely 
crowded  all  the  time.  It  was  scarcely 
large  enough  to  contain  all  the  exhibits, 
and,  therefore,  considerable  bunching  up 
had  to  be  resorted  to.  The  pictures  were 
largely  without  frames,  fastened  to  the  up- 
rights in  various  ways,  and  in  that  way  a 
great  many  more  were  exhibited  than 
could  have  been,  had  they  all  been  elabor- 
ately framed.  The  room  was  beautifully 
decorated,  and  natural  flowers  were  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  adding  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  inclosure. 

The  public  did  not  seem  to  encourage  the 
exhibition  by  their  presence  as  largely  as 
we  have  seen  them  do  in  former  days,  but 
perhaps  this  was  just  as  well  for  the  Con- 
vention.     The   attendance   was   unusually 


good,  the  best,  perhaps,  since  the  birth  of 
the  new  Association,  but  by  no  means,  as 
large  as  former  ones  of  the  National  Pho- 
tographic Association.  Everything  seemed 
to  have  been  done  by  the  committee  to  se- 
cure success,  and  the  general  impression 
was  that  they  had  done  well.  There  was 
not  so  much  preparation  as  at  New  York, 
last  year,  but  perhaps  this  was  wise,  be- 
cause the  preparation  made  at  New  York 
was  not  taken  advantage  of,  or  used  as  it 
should  have  been.  We  believe  that  the 
growth  of  the  Association  will  follow  this 
last  Convention,  though  we  regret  that 
more  was  not  done  for  the  common  good 
than  was  done,  owing  to  the  amount  of 
time  taken  up  over  matters  of  business, 
which  were  really  of  very  little  importance 
to  any  body.  We  should  like  very  much 
to  have  photographers  understand  and  be- 
lieve that  the  greatest  good  resulting  from 
the  Convention  does  not  come  from  these 
disputes  over  parliamentary  rules,  and  from 
tinkering  at  the  Constitution ;  although 
such  things  are  in  themselves  important  for 
the  time  being,  they  are  not  important 
enough  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  whole 
Convention,  to  the  exclusion  of  matters 
which  are  of  more  practical  value.  Some  of 
the  subjects  which  were  largelj''  talked  of 
in  the  magazines  before  the  Convention, 
as  being  of  great  importance  to  discuss, 
were  not  even  mentioned  ;  for  example,  the 
matter  of  prices  ;  while  nearly  a  whole  day 
was  taken  up  in  choosing  a  locality  for  the 
next  year,  and  the  new  officers.  All  mat- 
ters of  business  could  safely  be  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  who  could  meet 
between  the  sessions  and  could  make  their 
reports  at  the  coming  sessions,  and  thus  a 
great  deal  of  time  would  be  saved. 

These  are  matters,  however,  which  must 
be  learned  by  experience  and  we  suggest 
that  in  another  3;  ear  the  affairs  might  be 
better  managed.  Besides  this,  there  were  a 
number  of  papers  that  had  been  prepared 
for  reading,  and  there  was  no  opportunity 
to  have  them  read,  for  there  was  no  time. 
These  are  not  lost,  because  they  will  appear 
in  our  report,  but  the  useful  discussion 
which  generally  follows  such  papers,  and 
which  is  frequently  of  more  value  really 
than  the  papers  themselves,  which  are  only 
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suggestive,  were  lost,  and  the  good  that  they 
might  do  to  outsiders  was  prevented.  We 
hope  that  everybody  will  go  into  the  matter 
of  the  Milwaukee  meeting  with  earnestness 
now  and  begin  to  prepare  to  go  there  with 
the  determination  that  things  will  be  man- 
aged better.  An  excellent  staff"  of  officers 
has  been  elected  and  they  went  away  from 
Indianapolis  with  the  determination  on 
their  part  to  make  the  next  Convention  the 
grandest  one  that  was  ever  held. 

List  of  exhibitors,  Indianapolis,  August, 
1882: 

H.  Pietz,  Springfield,  111.;  Elmer  &  Ten- 
ney,  Winona,  Minn.;  Louis  DePlanque, 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas  ;  S.  J.  Dixon,  To- 
ronto, Can.;  C.  F.  Kichards,  Leominster, 
Mass.;  Thomas  Charles,  St.  Catherines, 
'  Ont.;  Wm.  H.  McComb,  Muskegon,  Mich.; 
J.  C.  McCurdy,  Booneville,  Mo.;  K.  W. 
Dawson,  Little  Eock,  Ark.;  Karl  Klauser, 
Parmington,  Conn.;  Strauss  &  Bros.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  W.  H.  Jackson,  Denver,  Col.; 
C.  W.  Motes,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  H.  Taylor, 
Berlin,  Wis.;  C.  W.  Taylor,  Sycamore,  111.; 
W.  H.  Potter,  and  D.  E.  Clark,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind.;  J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago,  111.; 
Cramer  &  Norden,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  A. 
Boyd,  Des  Moines,  la.;  B.  Poole,  St.  Cath- 
erines, Ont.;  D.  H.  Cross,  Grinnell,  la.;  F. 
A.  Place,  Warsaw,  Ind.;  Campbell  & 
Camp,  Mansfield,  0.;  A.  H.  Plecker, 
Lynchburg,  Va.;  Edy  Bros.,  London,  Ont., 
Can.;  G.  Prank  Pearsall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
C.  H.  James,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  J.  F. 
Couer,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  E.  F.  Tattershall, 
Hamilton,  O.;  H.  Lieber  &  Co.,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.;  C.  A.  Schindler,  W.  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
111.;  J.  W.  Bryant,  Laporte,  Ind.;  Hiram 
J.  Thompson,  Chicago,  111.;  Lawton's  Ab- 
sorbent Cotton,  S.  A.  Drummond,  Evans- 
ton,  111.;  Willis  &  Clements,  Philadelphia; 
Taylor's  Dry  Plates,  Chicago ;  J.  M.  Adams, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  T.  J.  Eobinson,  Oxford, 
Miss.;  M.  Meyerhuber,  Adrian,  Mich.;  J.  A. 
Collins,  Lynn,  Mass.;  Thomas  H.  McCollin, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Photo-Mechanical  Print- 
ing Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  John  Carbutt,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  James  M.  Lombard,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Quincy  Show  Case  Works,  Quincy, 
111.;     Mallinckrodt    Chemical   Works,    St. 


Louis,  Mo.;  James  H.  Smith,  Quincy,  111.; 
Mullett  Bros.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  E.  Long, 
Quincy,  111.;  Beebe  Dry  Plate  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
E.  A.  Gilbert,  Meadville,  Pa.;  D.H.Cross, 
Des  Moines,  la.;  Jordan  &  Sheen,  Cincin- 
nati, 0.;  J.  C.  Somerville,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Charles  Clifford,  Newton,  la.;  B.  French  & 
Co. ,  Boston ;  W.  H.  Cof)per,  Chicago,  111. ;  D. 
A.  Clifford,  St.  Johnsbury,  Yt.;  N.  C. 
Thayer,  Chicago,  111.;  Walkup  Bros.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.;  J.  Landy,  Cincinnati; 
G.  Gennert,  New  York  ;  L.  W.  Seavey,  M. 
Gambler,  and  W.  A.  Ashe,  New  York  ;  F. 
W.  Guerrin,  and  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  St.  Louis  ; 
W.  A.  French,  H.  N.  Calkins,  C.  T.  Burrell, 
Boston,  Mass.;  George  Smith,  London;  H. 
P.  Eobinson,  Tunbridge  Wells;  William 
England,  B.  J.  Edwards,  Eouch  &  Co.,  E. 
W.  Thomas,  A.  L.  Henderson,  and  C.  F. 
Shadbolt,  London  ;  C.  Heitel,  Germany  ;  M. 
Loshe,  Alexandria,  Egypt;  F.  M.  Good, 
London  ;  A.  Liebert,  Paris  ;  J.  F.  Eyder, 
Cleveland,  0.;  Joshua  Smith,  Chicago;  J. 
H.  Eeed,  Clinton,  la.;  C.  Chadbourne,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wis.;  and  E.  Klauber,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA. 

Treasurer's  Account  for  1882. 

Sept.  1. — Subscription  to  general  fund, 

as  per  list  attached,  .         .  $1220  00 
Dues  and  fees  paid  to  J.  E. 

Beebe,  Treasurer,      .         .       847  00 
Dues  and  fees  paid  to  J.  D. 

Cadwalader,       .         .         .       339  55 

Ap'l  14. — Amount  received  from   sale 

of  old  awning,  .         .         .  7  00 

Aug.  4. — Amount  received  as  balance 

from  A.  Hesler,  .         .         43  49 

Aug.  25. — Amount  received  from  J. 
Cadwalader,  from  sale  of 
old  lumber,  decorations, 
etc., 18  25 

Making  total  receipts,    .  $2475  29 


Amount  paid  on  vouchers. 
Balance  due  by  Treasurer, 


2316  20 
159  09 

$2475  29 
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■Voucher  Payments  Represent — 

Expenses  of  Executive  Committee, 
Rents,        .... 
Music  and  excursion, 
Police,       .... 
Lantern  exhibition, 


Decorations,  etc., 
Printing  of  manual, 
Poitevin  monument, 
Secretary's  five  per  cent., 
Treasurer's  five  per  cent., 
Secretary's  expenses,  lumber,  etc.. 
Shorthand  report  of  proceedings, 
Amount  paid  by  Treasurer, 
Amount  paid  R.  R.  Fares,  lectures. 


$261   50 

235  00 

105  00 

22  00 

20  00 

97  80 

478  85 

168  00 

25  00 

122  85 

122  85 

514  00 

76  00 

50  20 

18  00 

$2316  20 


Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co.,  Chicago,     . 

H.  Leiber  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 

Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York, 

The  Beebe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago, 

J.  C.  Somerrille,  St.  Louis,     . 

G-.  Gennert,  New  York, 

L.  W.  Seavey,  New  York, 

Mullett  Bros.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,    . 

T.  H.  McCollin,  Philadelphia, 

Richard  Walzl,  Baltimore, 

Cramer  &  Norden,  St.  Louis, 

Jordan  &  Sheen,  Cincinnati,  . 

Benj.  French  &  Co.,  Boston, 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  New  York, 

H.  J.  Thompson,  Chicago, 

H.  A.  Hyatt,  St.  Louis, 

Malinckrodt  Chemical  Works,  St.  Louis 

John  Carbutt,  Philadelphia, 

A.  G.  Taylor,  Sycamore, 

Quincy  Show-case  Works,  Quincy, 

W.  F.  Ashe,  New  York, 

American    Albumen    Paper    Company 

Rochester,       .... 
Charles  Cooper  &  Co.,  New  York, 
C.  A.  Schindler,  W.  Hoboken, 
W.  J.  Hazenstab,  St.  Louis, 
J.  W.  Gillis,  Rochester, 
J.  N.  Lombard,  Boston, 
Black  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,    . 
J.  A.  Anderson,  Chicago, 
Gustavus  Bode,  Milwaukee,  . 


25  00 
50  00 
5  00 
25  00 
25  00 
15  00 
20  00 
25  00 
10  00 


$1220  00 
Truly  yours, 

J.  E.  Beebe, 

Treasurer. 

[The  above   is   the  copy  of    the   report 


handed  to  us  by  the  late  Treasurer  of  the 
Photographer's  Association  of  America, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Beebe,  but  we  are  obliged  to  note 
one  item  which  is  not  correct,  viz.,  the 
shorthand  report  of  the  proceedings  sev- 
enty-five dollars.  We  have  reason  to  know 
that  no  such  sum  as  that  was  paid  by  the 
Treasurer,  and  in  justice  to  Mr.  Beebe  it 
ought  to  be  said  that  such  a  payment  was 
ordered  by  the  Executive  Committee,  but 
circumstances  arose  which  prevented  the 
stenographic  reporter,  Dr.  C.  B.  Morgan 
from  supplying  any  copy  of  his  report  to 
any  one  excepting  the  Philadelphia  Pho- 
tographer, and  the  Photographic  Times, 
so  the  expenditure  was  not  made.  Upon 
informing  Mr.  Beebe  of  this  fact,  he  an- 
swered, "I  can  make  no  change  in  the 
statement,  as  the  books  are  closed.  I  will, 
however,  cover  the  amount  back  into  the 
treasury,  and  you  can  make  the  explanation 
public  in  the  journal."  The  Association, 
therefore,  is  seventy-five  dollars  better  off 
than  this  report  makes  it  out  to  be. — Ed. 
P.  P.] 

THE  ANALOGY  BETWEEN  SOUND 
AND  COLOR. 

The  Analogy  between  Sound  and  Color 
and  the  Art  of  the  Future,  is  the  title  of  a 
little  work  written  by  Mr.  Guert  Gunse- 
voort  Finn,  late  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  whose 
sad  death  is  announced  in  our  editorial  this 
month.  It  has  been  prepared  in  book  form 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Eyder,  of  Cleveland,  and  is 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  doctrines  which  it  advances 
are  a  little  in  advance  of  those  usually  held 
by  others,  and  yet  who  can  tell  but  that 
they  will  in  time  be  accepted  by  all  ?  Mr. 
Finn  starts  out  with  the  following  sentiment 
in  his  prelude : 

Prelude  I. 

"  Science  is  an  accumulation  of  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  laws  or  operation  of  nature  put 
together,  or  arranged  in  a  systematic  order. 

"  Exact  science  seems  to  be  a  definite 
knowledge  of  natural  laws. 

"  Speculative  science  is  the  preliminary 
reaching  after,  or  searching  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  laws  or  truths,  which  we  feel  must 
exist  by  reason  of  our  intuitions,  or  by  cer- 
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tain  effects  we  observe  which  are  analogous 
to  effects  of  already  known  laws.  However 
thoroughly  we  may  be  grounded  in  our 
faith  of  the  truth  or  fact  of  the  existence  of 
a  law,  it  must  necessarily  remain  specula- 
tive until  it  is  grasped  and  formulated. 

"  Reduced  facts,  or  known  ones,  are  be- 
hind us  ;  speculative  ones  before  us. 

"  Without  speculation  we  should  make  no 
progress." 

From  his  second  prelude  we  quote  also, 
as  follows  : 

Prelude  II. 

"  A  young  child  is  pure  and  simple,  mor- 
ally, but  it  is  the  elementary  purity  and 
simplicity  of  primitive  human  nature,  re- 
sultant upon  utter  absence  of  knowledge  or 
experience. 

"  Little  by  little,  as  the  child  observes  and 
accumulates  experience,  it  becomes  aware 
of  other  facts  in  nature,  both  tangible  and 
intangible,  and  in  the  course  of  its  upward 
progress  to  full  physical  maturity,  has 
learned  to  see  and  comprehend,  at  least  a 
great  part  of  his  material  surroundings,  and 
many  of  the  laws  governing  the  imma- 
terial." 

Mr.  Finn  then  proceeds  at  considerable 
length  to  advance  his  theories  as  to  the 
analogy  between  sound  and  color  and  the 
art  of  the  future,  the  gist  of  which  may 
be  found  in  his  last  pages,  and  we  quote 
as  follows  : 

"But,  someonewill  ask,  where  do  you  find 
rhythm  in  pictorial  art  in  any  such  degree 
as  to  sustain  its  analogy  with  music,  which 
is  so  largely  founded  on  rhythm  ? 

"This  question  brings  me  at  once  to  the 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  part  of  the 
presentation  of  this  subject.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  answer  that  the  analogy  is  prac- 
tically not  sustained  at  this  point  between 
sound  and  what  has  always  been  offered  to 
us,  and  accepted  by  most  of  us,  as  the  high- 
est phase  of  art,  namely,  pictorial  art  in  its 
broad  sense. 

"  And  now  I  shall  be  obliged  to  state  what 
I  fear  will  bring  down  upon  my  head  the 
anathemas  of  all  artists,  at  least  all  in  this 
country  ;  for  were  I  to  venture  my  state- 
ment in  England,  I  should  feel  confident  of 


the  approval  and  support  of  at  least  several 
artists  of  intelligence  and  position,  and  that 
of  numerous  laymen  ;  for  this  subject  has 
been  in  good  hands  there  for  some  years,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  slight  indica- 
tions which  reach  us  on  this  side  of  the 
water ;  although  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
come  out  and  form  a  school,  and  battle,  as 
they  inevitably  would  have  to  do,  with  the 
prejudices  and  traditions  of  old-established 
art  beliefs  and  habits. 

"  As  simply  as  I  can  state  my  position,  it  is 
this  :  I  believe  that  the  intelligence,  the 
mind,  the  spirit  of  man,  as  most  of  us  un- 
derstand it,  is  higher  than  the  body,  or  the 
sensuous  part. 

"  That  the  sensuous  portion  of  man  has  to 
do  mainly  with  the  things  of  this  life,  while 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  has  to  do 
largely  with  what  we  hope  for  in  our  com- 
monly-called higher  state  of  existence,  after 
we  have  done  with  earthly  things. 

"  Music,  in  the  main,  is  the  language  of  the 
emotions.  It  is  capable  of  representing 
and  appealing  to  the  passions,  and  may  de- 
scribe events  of  a  certain  kind,  and  scenes, 
with  wonderful  force. 

"In  the  hands  of  Bache  it  has  reached  the 
plane  of  the  intellectual,  and  is  given  to  us 
in  geometrical  forms  of  great  purity  and 
power,  with  scarcely  a  suggestion  of  the 
sensuous.  But  this  seems  to  be  its  limit, 
and  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  art. 

"  Pictorial  art  deals  also  almost  exclusively 
with  the  facts  and  emotions  belonging  to  the 
earth.  In  those  instances  where  it  attempts 
the  higher  planes  it  is  always  through  the 
medium  of  the  laws  and  effects  belonging  to 
the  earth,  and  earthly  existence  alone  of 
those  which  the  five  senses,  or  some  one  of 
them,  can  comprehend ;  that  is,  pictures 
always  recognize  the  accident  of  light  com- 
ing from  one  point  and  casting  shadows, 
thereby  making  one  side  of  an  object  ap- 
pear dark  and  the  other  light. 

"  We  know  the  object  is  not  so  in  reality, 
but  only  so  in  appearance  to  our  ej'es,  tem- 
porarily, in  consequence  of  the  direction 
from  which  the  light  happens  to  fall  on  it 
at  the  time  of  transcription. 

"  Point  of  sight  is  always  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  perspective  ;  both  of  which 
are  the  result  of  the  accident  of  our  being 
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limited  to  one  location  in  our  comprehen- 
sion of  a  scene  ;  so  making  a  distant  object 
appear  smaller  than  one  nearer  us  and 
weaker  in  color.  These  effects  we  know 
with  our  intellect,  to  be  merely  appearances, 
due  to  our  relative  position  to  the  objects 
viewed  ;  not  the  actual  facts.  If  any  acci- 
dent place  us  on  the  other  side  of  all  the 
objects  we  have  been  looking  at,  the  appear- 
ance will  be  reversed  ;  those  which  from 
the  first  point  of  view  appeared  largest  will 
now  appear  smallest,  while  the  actual  facts 
remain  the  same. 

"  Now  if  we  can  rid  art  of  these  accidents, 
will  it  not  be  capable  of  rendering  the 
higher  class  of  subjects,  spiritual,  moral, 
and  intellectual,  with  greater  power,  or  at 
least  be  capable  of  presenting  subjects  or 
suggestions  to  the  higher  faculties  with 
much  greater  real  truth  and  force  ?  I  be- 
lieve so. 

"But  how  is  it  to  be  done?  Simply  by 
representing  them  in  strict  conventional  or 
so-called  decorative  manner;  leaving  out 
all  light  and  shadow,  and  point  of  sight 
and  perspective,  and  foreshortening,  and  all 
other  things  that  have  to  do  merely  with 
our  limited  range  of  senses,  and  adopting 
instead  suggestions,  symbols  if  you  will,  in 
pure  outline  and  color,  arranged  in  rhythmic 
order  and  according  to  geometrical  laws, 
which  will  appeal  to  and  edify  the  intellect- 
ual, and  spiritual,  and  higher  man.  I  do 
not  maintain  that  all  the  subjects  which  are 
now  handled  by  so-called  high  art,  can  be 
represented  in  conventional.  They  cannot 
be.  But  the  highest  class  of  subjects  which 
have  been  attempted  in  pictorial  art,  I  be- 
lieve, can  be  rendered  in  a  higher  and 
purer  manner  in  the  conventional ;  and  a 
class  of  subjects  which  pictorial  or  realistic 
art  cannot  even  attempt,  will  some  time  be 
presented  to  our  higher  faculties  in  that 
manner  of  representation.  Not  objects  and 
■  effects ;  but  LAWS. 

"  For  myself,  I  cannot  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment to  elevate  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
art  that  which  we  now  call  conventional  ; 
involving  as  it  does  the  principles  of 
rhythm,  melody,  harmony,  geometrical 
law,  form  in  the  purity  of  the  ideal,  and 
which  will  edify  the  soul  by  drawing  it 
away  from  merely  earthly  considerations, 


and  teaching  it  to  LOOK  UNTO,  IN- 
STEAD OF  AT,  EXTEKIOE  APPEAR- 
ANCES OF  ETERNAL  TRUTHS." 

This  doctrine,  so  new,  will  give  a  good 
deal  of  thought  to  some  of  our  readers  who 
are  thoughtful.  We  know  that  there  are  a 
great  many  among  them  nowadays,  and 
therefore  we  make  free  to  present  it  to 
them. 

Another  object  which  we  have  in  view  is 
that  the  thoughtful  will  purchase  Mr.  Finn's 
book  liberally,  and  read  the  whole  of  what 
he  has  to  say  on  this  most  interesting  sub- 
ject. Too  much  art  knowledge  cannot  be 
imbibed  by  the  photographer  of  to-day  if  he 
would  succeed  and  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  we  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
duty  on  our  part  to  bring  these  subjects 
before  them  for  their  careful  consideration. 


THE  COMING  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS. 

BY    WM.    BELL. 

The  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  across 
the  face  of  the  sun  occurs  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember next,  and  the  scientific  world  is  look- 
ing forward  to  that  event  witn  great  interest. 
In  every  civilized  country  preparations  are 
being  made  to  observe  the  transit,  and  the 
various  civilized  governments  have  made 
liberal  appropriations  to  send  out  parties  of 
observers  to  various  points.  The  United 
States  government  is  not  behind  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  this  respect.  Congress  having 
appropriated  $75,000  for  this  purpose.  The 
authorities  have  equipped  eight  parties, 
and  those  intended  for  distant  parts  of 
the  earth  started  in  the  early  part  of  last 
month.  The  same  method  employed  in 
observing  the  transit  of  1874,  by  means  • 
of  photographs  of  the  sun's  surface,  will 
be  followed  next  December,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  results  will  justify  the  wis- 
dom of  this  selection.  Besides  the  four  sta- 
tions in  this  country,  which  will  be  at 
Washington ;  Cedar  Keys,  Florida ;  San 
Antonio,  Texas;  and  Fort  Thorne,  N.  M. 
there  will  be  four  foreign  stations,  namely  : 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Santa  Cruz,  Patagonia  ; 
Santiago,  Chili ;  and  one  in  New  Zealand. 

All  of  these  parties  are  now  on  their  way 
to  their  stations. 
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The  question  might  be  asked  by  the  un- 
scientific mind  why  so  much  interest  is  at- 
tached to  this  phenomenon.  Transits, 
eclipses,  and  other  phenomena  are  continu- 
ally occurring  without  any  particular  inter- 
est being  attached  to  them.  The  reason  is 
that  Venus  affords  the  best  means  of  mas- 
tering a  problem  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  within  the  whole  range  of  astron- 
omy— the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth. 
As  the  orbit  of  Venus  is  nearly  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  earth's  orbit,  it  happens  from 
time  to  time  that  it  passes  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth,  and  appears  like  a  black  spot 
crossing  the  luminous  disk.  This  passage 
occupies  several  hours,  and  takes  place  at 
intervals  of  8  years,  then  113^  years,  8  years 
and  llo}  years,  and  so  on.  The  last  pas- 
sage occurred  in  1874,  and  the  one  following 
this  year's  will  not  occur  until  the  end  of 
122  years,  or  in  2004.  Two  observei-s,  situ- 
ated in  the  stations  most  distant  from  each 
others,  note  the  two  points  where  the  planet, 
seen  from  each  of  their  stations,  seems  to  be 
projected  at  the  same  moment  in  the  solar 
disk.  This  measure  gives  the  angle  formed 
by  the  two  lines  starting  from  the  stations 
and  crossing  each  other  on  Venus  and  pass- 
ing on  to  the  sun.  It  is  the  measure  of  this 
angle,  made  by  observers  placed  on  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  which  gives  what  is  named 
the  parallax  of  the  sun.  The  determination 
of  the  solar  parallax,  therefore,  is  the  object 
of  these  expeditions.  Another  object  to  be 
attained  is  the  accurate  position  of  Venus 
in  reference  to  the  centre  of  the  sun,  and 
also  the  measure  of  the  diameter  of  Venus 
in  the  sun's  disk. 

Distance  of  the  Stjn  from  the  Earth. 

The  inaccuracy  in  the  present  estimate  of 
the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  is, 
according  to  Prof.  Hall,  about  a  half  a  mil- 
lion of  miles.  By  the  use  of  the  photo- 
graphic method,  which  Prof.  Hall  considers 
far  superior  to  any  other,  he  hopes  that  the 
data  will  be  obtained  which  will  determine 
within  a  small  fraction  of  a  second  the  solar 
parallax. 

List  of  the  Parties  for  Foreign 
Stations. 

Station :  Santa  Cruz,  Patagonia. — Lieut. 
Samuel  W.  Very,  U.S.N.;  O.  B.  Wheeler, 


Astronomer ;  Wm.  Bell,  of  Philadelphia 
Pa.,  Chief  Photographer;  Irwin  Stanley, 
M.D.,  Assistant  Photographer. 

Station :  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. — Prof. 
S.  Newcomb,  U.S.lSr.,  Superintendent  Nau- 
tical Almanac,  Washington,  D.  C;  Lieut. 
T.  L.  Casey,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.A., 
Astronomer  ;  Julius  Ulke,  Chief  Photog- 
rapher, Washington,  D.  C;  Holcombe, 

Ensign,  U.S.lSr.,  Astronomer  and  Photog- 
rapher. 

Station  :  Santiago,  Chili. — Prof.  Lewis 
Bose,  Dudley  Observatory,  Albany,  IST.  Y.; 
Milese  Eock,  Astronomer,  U.  S.  ISTaval  Ob- 
servatory, Washington,  D.  C;  Theo.  C. 
Marceau,  Chief  Photographer,  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.;  Chas.  S.  Cudlip,  Assistant  Photog- 
rapher, Washington,  D.  C. 

Station:  Auckland,  New  Zealand. — Edwin 
Smith,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Prof.  Henry  Pritchett,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis;  Augustus  Story, 
Chief  Photographer,  Boston ;  Gustave 
Theilkuhl,  Assistant  Photographer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  above  parties  are  to  reach  their  sta- 
tions one  month  before  the  transit,  they 
practising  daily,  so  that  on  the  day  of  the 
transit  all  will  be  perfect  and  doubt  re- 
moved in  regard  to  the  process  to  be  then 
used,  viz.,  either  collodion  bromide,  washed 
emulsion,  or  the  collodion  and  silver  bath. 
The  washed  emulsion  is  prepared  by  Joseph 
A.  Koger,  Astronoitier,  U.  S.  Naval  Ob- 
servatory, Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  fur- 
nished to  the  photographers  of  each  station 
in  solution,  accompanied  with  printed  in- 
structions for  its  use.  These  instructions 
are  to  be  followed  literally,  with  latitude 
left  the  photographer  to  change,  provided 
such  change  is,  in  his  judgment,  necessary. 
The  collodion  and  silver  bath  are  to  be  used 
only  in  the  case,  after  careful  trial  (before  the 
transit) ,  of  the  washed  emulsion  bearing  fault 
not  to  be  overcome,  such  as  slipping  of  the 
film,  the  least  movement  of  which  will 
render  the  plate  unfit  for  use,  as  it  will  give 
false  measurement.  The  plates  obtained 
are  never  printed  from  ;  therefore,  a  clear 
good  positive  can  be  measured  from  their 
faces,  provided  the  lines  are  very  clear.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  plate  is  pushed  further 
in  the  development  and  converted  into  a 
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negative.  Density  in  the  plate  is  very  little 
sought  for,  clear  lines  with*  no  obscuration 
being  the  principal  value  desired.  Such  a 
negative  is  measured  by  transmitted  light. 
Plates  are  developed  by  the  following  : 

3  grs. 


ryro, 

.         O    gib. 

Water, 

.     1  oz. 

Ammonia, 

, 

.     4  dr. 

Water, 

.     1  oz. 

Citrate  of  ammonium, 

.     30  grs 

Liquid  ammonia, 

.     idr. 

Water, 

.     1  oz. 

Tannin,     . 

.     20  grs 

Water, 

.     1  oz. 

Alcohol,     . 

.     1  oz. 

Bromide  of 

ammonium,    . 

.     20  grs. 

Water, 

.     1  oz. 

Hyposulph 

ite  of  sodium. 

1  oz. 

Water, 

.     16  ozs 

Mode  of  Preparhig  Plates. — The  edges  of 
the  glass  are  ground  with  sharpening  stone 
put  in  Carey  Lea's  bichromate  and  sul- 
phuric acid  solution;  remain  over  night, 
then  well  washed  and  flowed  while  wet  with 
albumen  1-16,  well  dried  and  coated  with 
the  emulsion,  put  in  drying,  when  dry  ex- 
posed, and  development  proceeded  with  by 
first  flowing  the  plate  with  the  tannin  and 
alcohol  solution.  This  is  supposed  to  pene- 
trate the  film  and  harden  the  albumen 
under-strata.  Let  remain  on  for  two  or 
three  minutes  well  washed,  and  take  pyro 
solution  1  ounce  (for  7x7  plate),  4  drops 
ammonia  water,  2  drops  bromide  water, 
pour  upon  the  film,  and  the  image  appears 
in  a  short  time.  The  development  is  helped 
by  adding  equal  parts  ammonia  water  and 
bromide  water,  and  the  citrate  of  ammonia 
being  resorted  to  to  give  greater  contrast. 
"When  developed,  wash  well.  Prolonged 
development  and  too  much  ammonia  are  to 
be  avoided,  as  these  tend  to  raising  of  the 
film.  The  washed  emulsion  promises  to  be 
of  great  value  in  the  transit,  allowing  very 
many  more  exposures  than  would  be  possi- 
ble with  the  collodion  and  silver  bath  dur- 
ing the  short  time  of  the  transit. 

Photographic  Mosaics  for  1883  is  well 
under  way,  and  will  be  ready  about  Novem- 
ber 15th.     Orders  should  be  in  ahead. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPERIENCES 
IN  THE  EAST. 

BY    W.    H.    EACr. 
(Continued  from  page  246  ) 

Having  done  Cairo  pretty  well,  we  packed 
together  in  a  separate  lot  those  cases  we  in- 
tended taking  up  the  jSTile  with  us,  stowing 
those  with  the  exposed  plates  and  unopened 
boxes  in  the  house  of  Brugsch  Bey,  who  was 
ever  ready  to  assist  us.  Until  a  few  years 
ago,  all  Nile  journeys  were  made  in  daha- 
beahs,  a  boat  peculiar  to  the  Nile,  carrying 
an  immense  single  sail.  But  the  traveller 
can  make  the  journey  in  much  less  time, 
and,  perhaps,  with  more  convenience  on 
the  Khedive's  steamboats,  which  are  fitted 
up  with  state-rooms  like  an  ocean  steamer. 
They  are  very  shallow,  as  the  shifting  bed 
of  the  river  forms  many  bars,  so  that  a  boat 
of  heavy  draught  could  only  travel  in  safety 
during  a  very  high  Nile.  On  Tuesday 
morning,  January  17th,  we  had  everything 
put  aboard  the  Beni  Souef,  which  was 
lying  at  the  Cairo  end  of  the  Kasr-el- 
Nil  bridge,  ready  to  start  at  10  a.m.  This 
gave  us  a  chance  to  make  a  picture  of  our 
boat,  loaded,  as  the  decks  were,  with 
chicken-coops,  orange-crates,  fruits,  wine- 
cases,  etc. 

Promptly  at  10  o'clock,  we  started  up — 
or  down  ? — this  wonderful  old  river,  on 
whose  banks  can  be  seen  famous  temples, 
beautiful  tombs,  magnificent  ruins,  such  as 
can  be  found  in  no  other  country  in  the 
world.  After  a  pleasant  ride  of  two  hours, 
during  which  time  we  passed  the  Island  of 
Khoda  and  the  Great  Pyramids,  we  arrived 
at  our  first  landing-place,  near  the  village 
of ■  Bedreshayn.  Here  we  found  hundreds 
of  donkeys  and  fighting  donkey-boys.  Our 
dragoman  was  obliged  to  use  his  whip 
freely  to  keep  them  back,  while  he  selected 
a  number  sufficient  for  the  passengers. 
Soon  we  were  all  mounted  and  scampering 
through  the  cloud  of  dust  towards  Sakkara. 
Afteranhour's  ride,  we  passed  thesite  of  an- 
cient Memphis.  The  ground  once  covered  by 
this  famous  city  is  now  a  vast  palm-grovej 
the  only  traces  of  the  former  grandeur  are  a 
few  pieces  of  broken  red  granite,  sections  of 
columns,  broken  statues,  etc.,  lying  about. 
A  colossal  statue  of  the  great  Eameses  lies, 
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face  down,  in  a  pool  of  dirty  water.  About 
four  miles  further  on,  we  arrive  at  Sakkara, 
the  necropolis  of  Memphis.  This  desert  is 
a  vast  cemetery,  covered  and  filled  with 
innumerable  pyramids,  tombs,  etc.  Here 
is  the  burial-place  of  the  famous  bull  Apis. 
Living,  the  sacred  bull  was  worshipped  in 
a  magnificent  temple  at  Memphis,  and 
lodged  in  a  palace  adjoining  the  Apieum  ; 
dead,  he  was  buried  in  excavated  vaults  at 
Sakkarah  and  worshipped  in  a  temple  built 
over  them — the  Serapeum.  Nothing  re- 
mains of  this  great  temple  above,  but  below 
the  ground,  the  tombs  and  immense  sar- 
cophagus have  been  excavated  by  the  late 
Mariette  Pacha.  Each  bull  was  placed  in  a 
separate  sarcophagus,  cut  from  a  solid  block 
of  granite  weighing  thirty  tons,  and  covered 
with  a  single  granite  slab  fifteen  inches 
thick.  Near  the  Serapeum  is  the  tomb  of 
the  famous  high  priest  Tib.  Themastabah, 
an  external  covering,  has  disappeared,  but 
the  chambers  within  are  wonderfully  well 
preserved.  We  obtained  several  excellent 
pictures  of  the  court  in  front  of  the  tomb, 
also  of  the  step  pyramid  and  others,  the 
oldest  in  Egypt.  They  were  neither  beau- 
tiful nor  picturesque,  but  very  interesting. 
The  interior  of  the  Apis  mausoleum  would 
have  been  preferable  to  the  other  tombs, 
but  would  have  required  the  use  of  magne- 
sium, and  as  all  hands  were  mounted,  and 
starting  back  towards  the  steamer,  we  did 
likewise,  stopping  only  at  the  site  of  Mem- 
phis and  making  a  few  exposures.  Arriv- 
ing on  board  at  5  p.  m.,  our  boat  started  up 
and  travelled  until  dark,  when  we  tied  up 
to  the  bank  for  the  night. 

In  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  we 
pass  on  our  right  the  dwarf  pyramid,  called 
"  El-Kedab,"  or  False  Pyramid.  Towards 
noon  we  pass  Wasta,  a  village  of  some  im- 
portance. In  the  evening,  Esneh  is 
reached,  where  the  steamer  remains  for  the 
night,  having  travelled  all  day  without 
stop.  We  found  our  overcoats  none  too 
warm,  as  the  air  was  cold  but  dry.  At 
8.30  in  the  morning  of  our  third  day  we 
arrived  at  Minieh.  It  contains  a  fine 
palace  belonging  to  the  Viceroy,  who  spends 
a  few  weeks  here  in  the  winter,  and  a  most 
extensive  sugar  manufactory,  employing 
about  2000  hands.    Here  we  made  negatives 


of  the  natives  unloading  the  sugar-cane. 
We  were  conducted  through  the  entire 
establishment.  It  was  indeed  large,  cover- 
ing several  acres  of  ground.  A  beautiful 
instantaneous  view  of  the  town  was  made 
from  the  upper  deck  of  our  steamer.  After 
noon  we  reached  a  miserable  Arab  village 
on  the  east  bank,  where  donkeys  were 
again  taken,  and  the  rock-cut  tombs  of 
Beni  Hassan  visited.  An  hour's  ride 
brought  us  to  the  foot  of  some  high  cliffs, 
up  which  we  climbed  to  the  tombs,  far  up 
above  the  river,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
several  of  them  with  fine  old  lotus  and 
papyrus  pillars  still  standing.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  figures, 
scenes  from  life,  etc.,  nearly  all  of  them 
colored  and  retaining  their  original  bright- 
ness. Several  interiors  were  made,  show- 
ing the  columns  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  first  of  their  kind.  They  are  probably 
4800  years  old.  Here  occurs  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  Doric  pillars,  cut  out- 
side of  one  of  the  grottoes  or  tombs.  The 
light  color  of  the  clifl's  reflecting  the  bright 
sun  blinds  one  terriblj',  and  it  is  with  some 
straining  of  the  eyes  that  accurate  focusing 
is  accomplished. 

In  making  the  excursions  from  the 
steamer  to  the  places  to  be  photographed, 
we  had  no  trouble  in  getting  assistance  ; 
in  fact,  a  fight  was  always  in  order  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  we  had  something  to  carry. 
We  found  that  force  was  necessary  to  drive 
away  the  crowd  of  beggars  and  thieves. 
The  villages  of  Beni  Hassan  were  destroyed 
many  years  ago  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  in- 
habitants being  incorrigible  thieves  ;  and 
even  now  it  is  well  to  keep  a  good  watch 
when  anchored  near  this  spot. 

All  of  the  fourth  day  we  were  forging 
ahead  without  stop  until  8.30  p.  m.,  when 
we  reached  Assiout,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt  and  the  residence  of  a  Pacha,  the 
Inspector-general  of  Upper  Egypt.  By 
this  time  we  were  quite  well  acquainted 
with  all  hands  on  board,  and  among  them 
we  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  young 
American  gentlemen,  which  acquaintance 
ripened  into  a  friendship  which  bound  us 
together  through  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Pal- 
estine for  many  weeks  after. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  an  early 
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start  was  made  on  very  good  donkeys 
through  the  town  of  Assiout  to  the  tombs 
in  the  high  cliffs  behind  the  town.  The 
ride  was  picturesque  and  enjoyable,  until 
we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  when  we 
were  stormed  by  crowds  of  boys  and  men 
offering  mummy  hands,  arras,  feet,  etc., 
for  sale.  We  climb  the  cliff  and  obtain 
magnificent  views  of  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding country.  On  the  left  is  the 
Lybian  Desert,  defined  by  a  sharp  line 
against  the  rich  green  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  distance  being  great,  we  found 
our  single  Morrisons  come  into  play.  A 
few  exposures  on  the  rock  tombs  and  we 
descended,  going  direct  to  the  camel  and 
buffalo  bazaar.  This  being  Saturday,  or 
market-day,  the  camel  bazaar  was  crowded 
with  the  beasts,  which  still  came  streaming 
in,  like  a  circus  procession,  until  scarcely 
moving  room  was  left  in  the  open  square. 
At  least  a  thousand  camels  were  here  on 
sale.  How  they  could  be  kept  track  of  by 
their  owners  was  a  mystery,  as  they  had  no 
harness  or  covering.  Mixed  in  with  the 
camels  were  a  number  of  cows,  or  a  species 
of  buffalo,  with  horns  turned  down.  The 
sight  was  a  grand  and  beautiful  one. 
Climbing  a  rough ;mud  wall,  and  reaching 
the  top  of  a  straw-roofed  house,  a  good 
view  overlooking  the  entire  space  was  ob- 
tained, and  a  number  of  successful  quick  ex- 
posures made.  After  which  a  short  ride 
through  the  bazaars  where  a  number  of  small 
purchases  were  made,  and  we  are  on.  our 
way  to  return.  Several  steamers  having  j  ust 
arrived  in  the  harbor,  it  presented  a  busy 
and  brilliant  scene,  which  we  caught  on  a 
couple  of  B-plates,  finally  taking  our  leave 
at  3.30  p.  M. 


THE  PLAaUE, 

This  is  the  name  given  to  the  latest  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  styles  of  pho- 
tographs introduced,  and  is  the  result  of  the 
skill  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Clench,  Lockport,  IST.  T. 
It  is  already  creating  considerable  interest 
among  those  to  whom  it  has  been  shown, 
and  deservedly  so.  Its  name  almost  tells 
what  it  is.  The  present  size  is  mounted 
upon  cabinet  cards,  and  it  consists  of  a  new 


beautiful  vignette  portrait  with  a  cameo 
circular  depression  of  three  and  three  quar- 
ter inches  in  diameter,  deep,  with  peculiar 
elevated  rim  around  the  outside  limits, 
thus  giving  the  appearance  of  a  plaque ;  or 
about  the  border  is  printed  in  gray,  cut  to 
a  peculiar  design  of  the  inventor,  and  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  mount,  running  nearly 
across  it,  is  a  tasteful  design,  lithographed, 
with  the  word  plaque  in  imitation  of  bas-re- 
lief, and  at  the  bottom  a  similar  design  with 
the  monogram  of  the  photographer  at  the 
right.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  taste- 
fully gotten  up  things  we  have  seen  for  along 
time,  and  is  sure  to  take.  We  shall  en- 
deavor in  our  next  issue  to  give  our  readers 
a  series  of  photographs  reduced  of  examples 
made  by  Mr.  Clench,  meanwhile  they  would 
do  well  to  refer  to  his  advertisement  in  the 
proper  place,  and  secure  the  right  to  manu- 
facture them  under  his  patent  for  the  holi- 
days. Mr.  Clench  works  in  a  different  di- 
rection from  what  parties  generally  do  who 
have  inventions  to  sell.  Instead  of  leading 
them  to  believe  that  the  product  thereof  is 
easy  and  simple,  and  can  be  done  with  or- 
dinary tools,  he  supplies  machinery  at  a 
comparatively  low  price,  with  his  gallery 
rights,  and  full  instructions,  practically  how 
to  produce  the  best  results.  We  know  him 
personally  to  be  exceedingly  fair  in  every 
respect.  I  believe  that  nobody  will  fail,  or 
can  fail  in  introducing  what  he  offers.  Our 
readers  know  that  we  are  exceedingly  care- 
ful about  commending  anything  for  their 
purchase,  but  with  such  beautiful  examples 
before  us,  and  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Clench,  and  after  a  thorough  examina- 
tion and  investigation  of  the  method  pro- 
posed by  him  of  conducting  the  business, 
we  feel  safe,  this  time,  In  saying  what  we 
have.  He  offers  examples  of  his  work  for 
sale,  and  those  who  cannot  wait,  and  are 
anxious  to  have  something  to  stir  up  the 
holiday  business  can  apply  to  him  for  a  few 
specimens  of  his  work. 

The  mounts  now  used  by  Mr.  Clench 
have  been  greatly  improved  since  we  saw 
his  first  specimens,  and  they  are  now  not 
only  ornamental  and  rich,  but  very  chaste 
in  design.  Indeed,  the  plaque  portrait  is 
as  beautiful  to  look  at  as  a  fine  piece  of 
jewelry. 
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SOCIETY  GOSSIP. 

Chicago  Photographic  Association. 
— A  regular  meeting  at  their  rooms  (Doug- 
lass, Thompson  &  Co.'s),  229  and  231  State 
Street,  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
September  6,  1882.  Mr.  Douglass  being 
absent  from  the  city,  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Yice-President  Greene. 

Messrs.  C.  A.  Tenney,  of  Winona,  Minn., 
and  J.  A.  Brown  and  H.  C.  Kersting,  of 
Chicago,  were  elected  members. 

A  motion  having  been  made  and  carried, 
to  suspend  the  regular  order  of  business, 
.  Mr.  Hall  stated  that  he  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  concerning  the  sad  event  that 
had  occurred  since  the  last  meeting.  He 
presumed  that  all  the  members  had  heard 
of  the  very  sudden  and  unexpected  death 
of  one  of  our  most  esteemed  members — 
Mr.  John  H.  Fitzgibbon.  He  had  supposed 
that  a  special  meeting  would  have  been 
called  to  take  some  action  in  relation  thereto, 
but  the  absence  from  the  city  of  several  of 
our  most  prominent  members,  and  other 
unavoidable  circumstances,  had  caused  the 
matter  to  be  postponed  until  the  regular 
meeting.  He  therefore  moved  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  to  draft  reso- 
lutions appropriate  to  the  sad  occasion. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded,  put, 
and  carried,  the  chair  appointed  Messrs. 
Hall,  Smith,  and  Beebe  such  committee. 

The  committee  thereupon  retired,  and 
presently  returned  and  reported  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  your  com- 
mittee begs  leave  to  report  the  following 
resolutions : 

Whereas,  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom, 
has  removed  from  this  life  our  esteemed  co- 
laborer,  John  H.  Pitzgibbon  ;  be  it  there- 
fore 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Chicago  Photographic  Association,  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  in  this  Divine  dispensa- 
tion, his  family  has  been  deprived  of  a  de- 
voted husband  and  a  kind  and  generous 
father,  the  community  of  a  good  citizen, 
the  press  of  a  talented  editor,  the  photo- 
graphic fraternity  of  a  fast  friend,  and  this 
society  of  an  honored  member ;   therefore 

Resolved,  That  his  sudden  removal  leaves 
a  vacancy  which  will  be  long  and  sadlv 


felt  by  his  associates  in  business,  and  a  void 
that  can  never  be  filled  in  the  family  circle. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  the  afflicted  wife  and  family, 
and  assure  them  that  we  shall  ever  hold  in 
remembrance  his  name,  which  has  been  for 
so  many  years  dear  to  the  photographic 
fraternity. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  drape  this  room  with  emblems  of  mourn- 
ing befitting  the  sad  occasion. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  and  he  is 
hereby  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  widow  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  also  to  the  photographic  jour- 
nals, with  a  request  to  publish  the  same. 
(Signed)        A.  Hall, 

Joshua  Smith, 
J.  E.  Beebe, 

Committee. 

The  above  resolutions  having  been 
adopted  unanimouslj',  Mr.  Beebe  said  that 
having  been  much  in  the  society  of  the  de- 
ceased at  the  Convention,  he  could  say  that 
up  to  the  last  he  was  cheerful,  enthusiastic, 
and  untiringly  working  for  the  interests  of 
photography.  Of  no  other,  probably,  could 
it  be  said  with  more  truth  than  of  John  H. 
Fitzgibbon,  that  he  "  died  in  harness." 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned,  out 
of  respect  for  the  memory  of  our  late  mem- 
ber. P.  H.  Davies, 

Secretary. 

AssociATiojT  OF  Operative  Photogra- 
phers OF  New  York. — At  a  meeting  held 
September  6,  1882,  the  following  resolutions 
were  ofi^ered  and  accepted  : 

Whereas,  The  Infinite  Kuler  hath  sud- 
denly removed  our  respected  friend  and 
brother,  Mr.  J.  H.  Fitzgibbon  ;  and 

Whereas,  Eecognizing  the  generous 
character  and  faithful  service  rendered  by 
the  deceased ;  and 

Whereas,  This  Association  has  always 
cherished  the  kindliest  sentiment  of  esteem 
for  him  as  a  man  and  co-worker  ;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  to  his 
family  and  the  fraternity  our  united  sympa- 
thy and  profound  sorrow  in  their  bereave- 
ment ;  and 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
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be  forwarded  to  his  family  and  communi- 
cated to  the  photographic  journals  for  pub- 
lication. J.  Traill  Taylor, 
P.  A.  jVIcGeorge, 
M.  J.  Lynch, 
Chas.  Sprotte, 
A.  H.  Atwood, 

Committee. 


HOW  THEY  DO  THINGS  IN  THE 
FRENCH  SOCIETIES. 

A  Stjggestion  to  Our  Societies. 

"While  in  Paris  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  the  Maj'  meeting  of  the  French 
Photographic  Societj',  and  were  very  much 
pleased  with  the  orderly  manner  in  which 
the  business  was  conducted.  A  printed  pro- 
gramme of  the  proceedings  was  issued  to 
the  members  before  the  meeting,  and  was 
strictly  adhered  to  during  the  evening, 
nothing  being  allowed  to  interfere  with  this 
order  of  business  or  to  disturb  it. 

We  append  a  brief  translation  of  this  pro- 
gramme, in  order  that  our  readers  may  see 
just  what  the  practice  was,  commending  a 
similar  method  to  our  societies  here. 

1.  Balloting  for  the  admission  of  new 
members. 

2.  Presentation  of  new  members. 

3.  Correspondence. 

4.  A  review  of  the  French  and  foreign 
photographic  journals. 

5.  Various  presentations  and  communica- 
tions. 

6.  Nomination  and  election  for  member- 
ship of  the  council  to  replace  one  who  had 
died. 

7.  A  communication  from  Mr.  Janssen 
respecting  the  photographic  revolver  used 
by  him  during  the  late  eclipse. 

8.  Presentation  by  the  same  gentleman  of 
cliches  esposed  during  the  eclipse. 

9.  Presentation  of  Monsieur  Londe  of  a 
drop  for  out-door  work. 

10.  Presentation  by  Monsieur  Davanne, 
President  of  the  Society,  of  a  Zincographic 
process,  with  examples  of  printing,  etc. 

11.  Presentation  by  Monsieur  Mozan  of  a. 
new  developer  for  emulsion  plates. 

12.  Presentation  by  Mr.  David  of  cliches 
naade  upon  celluloid,  as  a  substitute  for  glass. 

13.  Presentation  by  Mr.  H.  Martin  of  a 


dark  chamber,  for  the  use  of  tourists,  to  be 
employed  for  paper  or  pellicle  negatives  of 
gellatine-bromide. 

Quietly  and  systematically  this  pro- 
gramme was  followed  and  after  each  pre- 
sentation, time  was  given  for  discussion  by 
the  members  upon  the  subject  in  hand. 
When  the  programme  had  been  gone 
through  with  to  the  end,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned.  Any  new  matter  coming  up 
was  handed  to  the  council  and  prepared  for 
the  next  meeting,  if  it  was  desirable  that  it 
should  be  discussed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC. 


Our  good  friend  and  well-known  con- 
tributor. Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  has  again  un- 
dertaken authorship,  notwithstanding  his 
many  other  pressing  duties,  and  given  us 
another  very  excellent  book.  It  is  of  the 
size  of  his  Hand-Book,  176  pages,  and  en- 
titled Die  Fortschritte  Der  Photographie 
Seit  Dem  Jahre  1879  {The  Progress  of 
Photography  since  the  year  1879).  When 
reviewing  the  wondrous  growth  of  photog- 
raphy since  its  birth,  one  would  be  disposed 
to  think  it  hardly  worth  while  to  write  up 
the  progress  of  our  young  art  for  three  to 
four  years  of  its  life ;  but  when  we  realize 
that  these  last  years  are  more  crowded  than 
any  other  like  period  with  interesting  and 
valuable  photographic  events,  the  learned 
doctor  will  be  congratulated  and  praised  for 
his  clear-headedness  in  preparing  us  this 
new  work  now,  while  the  profusion  of  mate- 
rial can  be  readily  collected.  We  arranged 
some  time  ago  with  him  for  its  reprint  in 
the  English  language,  and  already  the  trans- 
lation is  being  made.  Therefore,  a  more 
lengthy  review  will  appear  presently. 
Meanwhile,  we  desire  to  congratulate  our 
old  friend  on  the  thorough  and  scientific 
manner  in  which  he  has  done  his  work. 
All  that  he  does  is  thorough — always,  and 
we  would  expect  nothing  else  from  him. 
Moreover,  his  entertaining  style  of  putting 
things  makes  all  he  writes  of  interest  to 
the  majority  of  his  readers.  Many  splendid 
illustrations  accompany  the  work,  of  meth- 
ods, apparatus,  plans,  etc.,  and  altogether,  in 
a  short  time,  our  readers  may  expect  a  rare 
treat  from  the  perusal  of  this  splendid  book. 
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Pictures  Received. — Mr.  H.  McMichael, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a  large  batch  of  his 
work  of  various  sizes,  from  11  x  14  to  cabinets, 
which  show  him  to  be  a  careful  and  skilful  pho- 
tographer, able,  too,  after  making  a  good  nega- 
tive, to  print  it  tastefully  and  mount  it  properly. 
All  ages  and  sexes  are  included  in  this  lot,  but 
the  gems  are  of  a  dainty  little  Miss,  of  whom  he 
has  secured  several  charming  negatives  for  a 
future  "Our  Picture"  herein.  Mr.  McMichael 
writes  :  "For  sixteen  years  I  have  been  a  reader  of 
your  valuable  journal."  Good.  Two  5  x  8  groups 
of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America 
members,  taken  at  Indianapolis  have  been  sent 
us  by  Mr.  J.  Carbutt,  Philadelphia,  of  excellent 
quality.  They  were  made  on  his  Keystone 
Plates.  Capt.  W.  C.  Russell,  84  Hanover  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  has  favored  us  with  five  panel 
portraits  of  a  young  lady  made  in  a  bedroom, 
with  a  south-side  light  only,  and  certainly  he  has 
done  remarkably  well  with  the  means  at  his 
command.  Mr.  T.  D.  Lyon,  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
has  also  invented  a  new  style  of  picture.  The 
specimen  before  us  is  mounted  on  an  8  x  10  black, 
gilt-bevelled  card.  The  photograph  is  a  seven- 
inch  circle,  in  one  of  Mr.  Seavey's  plaque  bor- 
ders, mounted  in  the  right  upper  corner,  A 
trail  of  pansies  and  daisies  is  then  painted  by 
hand  in  natural  colors,  reaching  from  the  right, 
below  the  photograph  up  to  the  left  centre  of 
the  same.  The  efi"ect  will  be  admired  by  some, 
and  the  style  gives  a  chance  to  the  amateur 
painter,  too.  Mr.  J.  A.  Mason,  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
at  Indianapolis,  has  mailed  to  our  table  eighteen 
panels,  mostly  vignetted  which  are  mainly  of 
children,  and,  as  a  collection,  as  fine  as  anything 
we  have  received  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Mason 
is  evidently  on  good  terms  with  the  babies,  and 
has  secured  some  choice  expressions  from  them. 
We  envy  any  man  the  ability  to  get  such  re- 
sults. We  are  trying  to  persuade  Mr.  Mason  to 
make  "  Our  Picture"  negatives  some  month  soon. 
From  Mr.  W.  Butler,  Vermillion,  Dakota,  some 
interesting  scenes  from  that  wild  territory,  in- 
cluding one  of  the  first  school-houses  in  Dakota. 
From  the  same  gentleman  some  very  pretty  por- 
traits of  various  sizes,  those  of  a  little  girl  be- 
ing specially  attractive.  From  Mr.  Beal,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  some  very  creditable  cabinets 
made  by  the  electric  light.  From  Messrs.  Per- 
kins, San  Francisco,  Vanderlip,  of  Toronto,  and 


Wheatley,  of  Duquoin,  111,  creditable  exam- 
ples of  their  work.  By  C.  P.  Macdonald,  Water- 
ford,  Penna.,  photographs  of  his  exhibition  at 
the  Great  Central  State  Fair,  where  he  obtained 
the  first  premium  for  his  work.  From  Mr.  E.  D. 
Orjisby,  Oakland,  Cal.,  some  character  pictures 
of  Carol  Grouse,  and  George  Galloway,  in 
theatrical  costume.  From  Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  set  of  magnificent  dry-plate 
landscapes,  which  were  exhibited  by  him  at  the 
Indianapolis  exhibition,  and  noticed  elsewhere. 
"Who  Struck  Singhi,"  is  the  title  of  a  forlorn 
picture  which  comes  to  us  from  our  Binghamton 
friend.  If  we  may  venture  to  answer,  it  must 
have  been  the  departing  tail  of  the  comet  which 
struck  him.  It  is  a  capital  make-up,  which  could 
only  be  conceived  only  by  the  only  Singhi. 


Another  "Plaque."  —  Mr.  Henry  Rocher, 
Chicago,  111.,  announces  in  his  advertisement 
still  another  style  of  "  Plaque  "  picture.  They 
are  altogether  difi"erent  from  Mr.  Clench's,  and 
only  adapted  to  larger  sizes.  Two  specimens 
before  us — 9  x  12  inclusive  diameter — are  very 
fine.  They  are  enamelled  and  bound  with  a  gilt 
rim.  They  are  finished  by  mounting  on  blue  or 
maroon  velvet,  and  richly  framed.  For  a  high- 
priced  picture  they  are  very  handsome,  and 
must  take.  Mr.  Clench's  style  will  go  to  the 
millions — Mr.  Rocher's  to  the  millionaire.  Read 
future  advertisements  and  comments. 


Beebe's  Chloride  Gelatine  Dry  Plates,  for  lan- 
tern slides,  window  transparencies  etc.  etc.,  are 
now  ready  for  the  market,  and  full  instructions 
are  supplied  for  their  use.  We  have  tried  them, 
and  they  are  very  superior.  No.  2449  Cottage 
Grove  Avenue  is  the  number  of  the  new  factory 
of  The  Chicago  Dry-Plate  Co.  This  last  pro- 
duction will  be  found  very  acceptable  to  the 
trade. 


A  Splendid  Picture.  —  Messrs.  Cramer  & 
NoRDEN,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  send  us  an  18  x  22  group 
of  the  attendants  upon  the  Indianapolis  Conven- 
tion, framed  nicely  for  our  office  wall.  It  was 
made  upon  one  of  their  plates,  and  we  do  not  see 
how  it  could  be  better.  Surely  it  is  a  very  en- 
couraging sign  for  our  art  that  such  pictures  are 
possible.  The  new  factory  for  Cramer  <fc  Nor- 
DEN  plates  is  corner  of  Shenandoah  and  Buena 
Vista  Streets. 
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Notes  of  the  Contention. — It  would  take  all 
of  our  space  for  a  month  to  give  anything  like  a 
description  of  all  the  beautiful  and  useful  things 
we  saw  at  the  Convention,  and  moreover,  so  busy 
were  we  in  attendance  upon  the  meetings  that 
we  were  hardly  able  to  make  up  a  full  report 
But  having  promised  to  mention  several  who 
were  enterprising  enough  to  be  represented 
there  by  their  persons  and  their  goods,  we 
now  proceed  to  fulfil  our  obligations.  Among 
the  photographers,  we  noticed  the  work  of  Mr. 
Dixon,  of  Toronto,  whose  excellent  address  has 
already  been  reported,  in  which  was  used  the 
electric  light. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Eeed,  Clinton,  Iowa,  had  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  displays  that  were  made,  consist- 
ingof  a  variety  of  sizes,  among  which  was  a  new 
style  recommended  by  Mr.  Pearsall  some  time 
ago  in  our  magazine.  Some  of  these,  and  es- 
pecially one  of  the  young  lady  in  a  hammock, 
were  admirable,  and  reflected  great  credit  upon 
the  ambitious  artist  who  produced  them.  As  we 
stated  to  Mr.  Reed  in  person  and  also  to  every 
one  else,  that  even  if  such  pictures  are  not 
largely  encouraged  by  the  public,  they  are  good 
exercise  for  the  artist,  and  indirectly  bring  him 
a  great  deal  of  business.  We  wish  that  more 
understood  this  policy. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Motes,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  also  made 
a  very  excellent  display — -his  pictures  of  ladies 
in  white  drapery  were  particularly  fine,  showing 
exceedingly  delicate  workmanship  and  careful 
lighting.  Mr.  Motes  is,  as  may  be  guessed 
from  the  fact  that  he  attends  the  conventions, 
one  of  our  best  photographers,  and  each  year 
shows  progress  in  his  work ;  the  natural  result 
of  ambition  and  study  to  do  well. 

Mr.  B.  H.  CoRWiN,  Ottawa,  Kansas,  exhibited 
a  lamp  and  some  very  interesting  pictures, 
which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
deservedly  so. 

Mr.  Max  Platz,  well  known  for  so  many 
years  as  chief  operator  for  Mr.  Rocher,  of  Chi- 
cago, was  also  present  at  the  Convention,  and 
made  a  very  interesting  display,  the  work  from 
his  new  studio,  which  promises  exceedingly 
well. 

A  crowd  was  always  gathered  around  the 
exhibition  of  pictures  made  upon  Mr.  Neid- 
hardt's  emulsion  plates,  whose  factory  is  now 
360  Wilwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago,  and  is  known 
as  the  "  Garden  City  Dry-Plate  Company."  All 
the  delicacy  and  softness  which  could  possibly  be 
required  in  photography  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Neidhardt  upon  his  plates,  and  they  are  surely 
growing  more  and  more  into  favor. 


The  same  may  be  said  of  the  collection  of  pho- 
tographs shown  by  Messrs.  Cramer  &  Norden, 
of  St.  Louis,  whose  plates  are  used  by  a  great 
many  photographers  in  the  west,  and  from 
which  beautiful  results  were  scattered  all  over 
the  room. 

This  too  was  the  case  with  the  productions  of  the 
plates  of  the  Beebe  Dry-Plate  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago, Mr.  J.  Carbutt,  of  Philadelphia,  and  from 
the  Eastman  Dry-Plate  Company,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  who  also  made  a  magnificent  display  of 
their  work.  Mr.  Cramer's  several  addresses  be- 
fore the  Convention  and  Mr.  Beebe's  paper  and 
remarks  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to  dry- 
plate  workers.  There  seems  to  be  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  all  these  gentlemen  to  communi- 
cate all  the  information  they  can  with  respect  to 
the  working  of  the  plates,  whether  they  be  of 
their  own  manufacture  or  others.  There  is 
plenty  for  them  all  to  do,  and  they  can  easily 
afford  this. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Seavey  could  not  find  enough 
room  in  the  exhibition  to  display  his  back- 
grounds and  accessories,  and  held  forth  at  No. 
42  North  Illinois  Street,  where  he  had  a  large 
and  most  tempting  display. 

Among  the  dealers  who  were  present  we 
noticed  Mr.  Thomas  H.  McCollin,  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  a  variety  of  his  productions  on  ex- 
hibition. 

Messrs.  B.  French  &  Co.,  with  their  always 
splendid  lenses  of  the  Voigtlander  make. 

Messrs.  Jordan  &  Sheen,  of  Cincinnati,  who 
were  there  in  person. 

Messrs.  Leiber  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  whose 
store  was  always  crowded. 

The  Gem  City  Camera  Stand,  manufactured 
by  the  Quincy  Show-case  Works,  Quiney,  111. 

MacDonald's  patent  vignetting  attachments 
and  shutters,  two  of  the  most  useful  novelties  in 
the  trade. 

Norcropt's  new  paint  distributor,  Rockford, 
111.,  and  various  others  which  are  named  in  the 
full  list  of  exhibitors,  which  we  give  in  another 
place. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Somerville,  of  St.  Louis,  presented 
each  attendant  upon  the  Convention  with  a  very 
prettily  bound  account-book  and  lead-pencil  at- 
tachment as  his  means  of  advertising  himself, 
and  a  pretty  good  means  it  w^as.  Mr.  Somer- 
ville was  in  attendance  in  person'  and  one  of 
the  busiest  men  present. 

The  most  beautiful  display  of  chemicals  that 
we  think  we  ever  saw  was  to  be  found  at  the 
Convention,  and  was  made  by  the  Malinckrodt 
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Chemical  Works,  who  also  presented  a  very 
pretty  manual  of  instruction  for  the  use  of  their 
chemicals  in  working  the  various  formulEe  need- 
ful in  the  practice  of  the  photographic  art.  A 
capital  idea.  This  little  manual  was  freely  dis- 
tributed and  will  be  sent  still  to  any  one  apply- 
ing for  it.  These  gentlemen  are  making  a  large 
trade  for  themselves  in  the  west  and  in  the 
south,  and  are  certainly  deserving  af  it.  In  the 
language  of  one  who  stood  by  looking  at  their 
display  :  "  Their  chemicals  look  good  enough  to 
eat."  Doubtless  some  of  them  were  pure  and 
clean  enough. 

The  largest  displays  in  the  way  of  photo- 
graphic supplies  were  made  by  Messrs.  Hiram 
J.  Thompson,  of  Chicago,  and  Messrs.  Douglass, 
Thompson  &  Co.,  of  the  same  city.  Among  the 
various  articles  displayed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  was 
the  studio  register,  peerless  varnish-pot,  and 
filter.  A  fine  variety  of  backgrounds  and  ac- 
cessories of  papier  mache  and  wood,  besides 
the  large  line  of  picture  frames,  too  large  en- 
tirely to  be  contained  in  the  exhibition,  and 
which  were  therefore  displayed  in  several  rooms 
at  the  New  Dennison  Hotel. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  things  we  saw  in 
this  grand  display  was  the  Turkish  drapery, 
which  we  understood  took  immensely.  We  be- 
lieve there  was  enough  display  made  by  these 
gentlemen  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  whole 
Convention. 

Another  very  complete  display  was  that  of 
Messrs.  Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co.,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Douglass  in  person,  assisted 
by  a  staff  of  helpers,  all  of  whose  names  we  did  not 
learn.  Among  the  novelties  displayed  by  these 
gentlemen  was  the  Robinson  shutter,  a  very  ex- 
cellent contrivance,  both  practical  and  durable, 
Lawson's  absorbent  cotton,  an  obelisk  of  which 
stood  in  front  of  their  display  attracting  a  good 
deal  of  attention. 

The  only  fine  variety  of  photographic  books 
was  displayed  by  these  gentlemen,  rebuking 
our  own  lack  of  enterprise  in  this  matter.  Out- 
fits for  amateurs,  price  lists  and  circulars  of  all 
kinds  and  styles  of  articles  pertaining  to  our 
art — picture  frames,  mounts  and  accessories, 
varnish  filters,  varnish  pourers,  Mrs.  Allen's 
burnisher,  Mrs.  Allen's  contrivance  for  holding- 
glass  for  the  retoucher,  and  any  quantity  of  lit- 
erature in  the  way  of  hints  for  dry-plate  work- 
ers, hints  on  varnishing  photographs,  and  manual 
of  hints  for  amateurs.  Illustrated  price  list  of 
frames,  also  a  catalogue  of  a  photographer's 
studio,  numerous  examples  of  which  were  dis- 
played and  largely  purchased  by  the   delighted 


photographers,  who  went  home  from  the  Con" 
vention  determined  to  do  better  work  than  ever 
before.  And  why  should  they  not,  when  they 
are  so  carefully  attended  to  by  such  enterprising 
dealers  as  we  have  in  these  modern  days  ?  This 
is  only  a  part  of  the  many  things  which  were 
enjoyed  by  those  who  were  present,  and  we  hope 
it  will  make  everybody  sorry  that  did  not  go, 
and  cause  them  to  attend  the  next  Convention. 

The  evening  meetings  at  the  Convention  were 
two  in  number,  and  consisted  of  a  display  by 
means  of  the  magic  lantern  of  slides  which  were 
handed  in  by  photographers  from  different 
places.  The  most  important  elements  of  these 
aeanees  were  the  display  of  artistic  portraiture 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  Dumble,  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
of  copies  from  antique  works,  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Sherman,  of  Milwaukee,  and  of  a  variety  of 
portraits  and  other  things  by  Dr.  Garrison,  of 
Chicago.  Much  more  could  have  been  made  out 
of  these  displays  if  the  gentlemen  had  directed 
the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  artistic  and 
inartistic  elements  of  their  pictures,  bringing 
home  those  lessons  to  the  photographic  poser 
which  would  have  been  of  value  to  him,  but  we 
know  how  hard  this  is  to  do  before  a  promiscuous 
audience,  of  whose  sympathy  you  are  not  sure. 
We  hope  that  what  was  done  will  lead  to  some- 
thing better  at  some  future  time. 


Dr.  D.  Van  Monckhoven,  the  eminent 
photographer,  author,  and  manufacturer,  died 
suddenly  at  his  home,  in  Ghent,  Belgium,  Sep- 
tember 2oth.  He  was  a  comparatively  young 
man,  and  his  loss  will  be  felt  for  many  a  year. 
We  owe  much  to  his  useful  life. 


A  New  Dry  Plate. — Mr.  F.  Ulrich,  156 
Bowery,  N.  Y.,  a  long  and  a  well-known  pho- 
tographer has  associated  Mr.  Colclough  with 
him  in  the  manufacture  of  first-class  dry  plates. 
The  firm  title  is  "The  Manhattan  Dry  Plate 
Co."  We  wish  them  well.  Read  their  advertise- 
ment, and  try  their  plates. 


The  Fitzgibbon  Memorial. — Mr.  J.  T.  Ma- 
son, Leavenworth,  Kansas,  heads  the  subscrip- 
tion with  ten  dollars;  where  are  the  ninety-nine 
others  to  follow  suit  ? 


Mr.  George  Murphy,  at  his  new  store  No.  250 
Mercer  Street,  New  York,  is  doing  a  very  nice 
stock  business.  He  is  an  enterprising  young 
man,  full  of  push  and  pluck,  and  stands  well 
with  his  trade.  His  "Eagle"  goods  are  also 
popular. 
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Items  of  News. — Miller  &  Co.,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  have  sold  out  to  Mr.  George  E.  Jones, 
formerly  with  Hastings,  White  &  Fisher. 
Success  to  the  new  arrangement.  With  his  four 
employes  he  does  a  good  business. — We  are 
sorry  to  hear  that  the  studio  of  Mr.  P.  F.  Tat- 
TBESHALL,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has  been  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  loss  is  about  $3,500 ;  in- 
sured for  $3,000.— Mr.  W.  L.  Bates,  Denver, 
Col.,  has  associated  with  Mr.  Muhe,  formerly 
with  Mr.  Kurtz,  of  New  York,  as  his  partner, 
at  Denver,  Col. — A  Paris  photographer  set  fire 
to  the  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
while  allowing  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  pass 
through  his  lens  so  as  to  concentrate  them  on 
his  neighbor's  blinds. — Mr.  C.  F.  Moelk,  Edina, 
Mo.,  received  the  first  premium  at  the  county 
fair  for  his  work. — Dr.  C.  E.  Morgan,  the  well- 
known  short-hand  writer  and  law  rejoorter,  has, 
with  his  customary  enterprise,  removed  to  a  new 
ofiice  directly  opposite  the  ofBee  of  the  PMladel- 
2}Ma  Photographer,  No.  919  Chestnut  Street,  in 
the  Record  Building.  Send  for  his  cii'cular,  if 
you  wish  anything  done  and  done  well  in  his 
line.  We  believe  our  reports  of  the  Indianapolis 
Convention,  which  were  written  by  him,  are  far 
better  than  those  given  by  any  other  magazine. 
— The  second  edition  of  "How  to  Make  Pic- 
tures," five  thousand  copies,  now  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, enlarged,  revised,  and  handsomer  than 
ever.  This  book  has  had,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  sale  of  any  photographic  book.  It 
is  published  by  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany.— Messrs.  A.  M.  Collins,  Son  &  Co.,  have 
introduced  several  new  and  very  beautiful  de- 
signs for  the  back  of  cabinet  cards.  Paragons 
of  neatness  and  taste. — Messrs.  Hincks  &,  John- 
son, Bridgeport,  Conn.,  were  the  manufacturers 
of  the  London  hansom-cabs,  which  are  now  at- 
tached to  the  new  depot  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.  in  this  city.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a 
distinguished  amateur  photographer  as  well,  and 
favored  us  with  photographs  of  one  of  his  hansoms 
ill  advance  of  their  appearance  here. — A  new 
instantaneous  drop,  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  efficacious  drops  which  have  been  brought 
into  life  by  the  necessities  of  the  new  emulsion 
plate,  was  shown  to  us  recently  by  Messrs.  Wil- 
son, Hood  &  Co.  Its  action  is  very  rapid,  almost 
free  from  jar,  and  certain  to  work  without  dis- 
appointment. It  will  be  found  described  in 
their  advertisement  and  circular. — Messrs.  A. 
M.  Collins,  Son  &  Co.,  527  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, favor  us  with  a  very  beautiful  artotype, 
by  Gdtekunst,  of  their  new  building.  We  have 
before  described  this  handsome  structure,  but 
the  photograph  does  it  better.     A  recent  visit  to 


this  splendid  establishment  fairly  astonished  us 
with  the  amount  of  business  which  is  transacted 
there.  There  is  nothing  so  extensive  in  all  the 
world  in  this  line. — The  Scovill  Manufacturing 
Company,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  W.  Irving  Adams,  agent, 
have  just  issued  a  new  descriptive  catalogue 
and  price-list  of  photographic  apparatus  manu- 
factured by  the  American  Optical  Co.,  of  which 
they  are  the  proprietors  and  manufacturers. 
Many  new  illustrations  and  new  features,  and 
different  lists  are  embodied  in  this  splendidly 
printed  catalogue  of  forty  pages,  which  will  be 
found  exceedingly  useful  to  buyers,  and  doubt- 
less your  dealer  may  supply  you  with  a  copy 
with  his  own  name  on  free;  if  not,  send  to  head- 
quarters.^ — Mr.  Henry  Rocher,  Chicago,  111., 
desires  us  to  repeat  that  his  splendid  establish- 
ment is  for  sale,  solely  on  account  of  his  ill- 
health.  There  are  few  American  photographers 
who  have  the  pluck  and  the  money  to  undertake 
such  an  establishment  as  this.  It  is  a  splendid 
chance,  and  can  be  had  at  a  low  price.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  foreign  men  of  enterprise  will  do 
well  to  look  into  this  matter.  Our  foreign  con- 
temporaries would  do  well  to  repeat  this  notice. 
— Mr.  T.  R.Burnham,  Boston,  Mass.,  recently  re- 
turned from  Europe  with  a  large  stock  of  negatives 
which  he  has  made  on  emulsion  plates,  some  of 
them  28  x  32.  We  were  privileged  to  inspect 
them  during  a  late  visit  to  Boston,  and  cannot 
help  but  admire  and  commend  the  enterprise 
which  secured  such  wonderful  results.  Mr.  Burn- 
ham's  indomitable  will  and  skill  as  a  photog- 
rapher only  enabled  him  to  bring  back  such 
results  with  him.  He  is  a  genius  in  every  respect, 
and  generally  makes  a  success  of  what  he  un- 
dertakes.— Mr.  S.  T.  Blessing,  87  Canal  Street, 
New  Orleans,  favors  us  with  a  fifty-page  cata- 
logue of  his  photographic  stock  and  material, 
very  neatly  printed,  and  very  complete.  It  does 
not  cover  so  many  pages  as  some  other  cata- 
logues, but  upon  examination  we  find  it  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  and  easy  to  understand  of 
any  we  have  seen.  —  The  Chicago  Dry-plate 
Manufacturing  Company  now  sails  under  the 
following  officership  :  Mr.  J.  E.  Beebe,  Presi- 
dent; Mr.  Charles  E.  Chase,  Treasurer;  and 
Mr.  L.  E.  Beebe,  Secretary.  So  largely  in- 
creased has  the  business  become  of  this  Company 
that  they  have  been  compelled  to  erect  a  new 
factory,  and  have  recently  occupied  it.  It  is 
situated  at  2449  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  Chicago, 
in  close  proximity  to  Lake  Michigan,  which 
supplies  it  with  the  purest  air  and  water  obtain- 
able. The  basement  is  devoted  to  the  boiler- 
room  and  storage  of  glass,  glass  cleaning,  and 
the  packing  of  finished   goods,    which   depart- 
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ments  are  connected  with  the  main  floor  by 
elevators,  front  and  rear.  On  the  main  floor  are 
the  flowing-rooms,  drying-rooms,and  the  packers. 
On  the  floor  above  are  the  ofiices,  chemical-room, 
emulsion-room,  testing-room,  etc.,  while  the 
third  floor  is  occupied  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  building  is  entirely  new,  and  no  expense 
has  been  spared  in  flttingit  up  with  everything 
calculated  to  facilitate  the  work  and  to  secure  its 
excellent  quality.  Mr.  J.  E.  Beebe  devotes  his 
whole  time  now  to  the  interests  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  Beebe  plate,  testing  every  batch  that 
is  produced  before  permitting  it  to  be  oifered  to 
the  trade.  We  wish  the  new  establishment  great 
success. — Mr.  W.  L.  Champlin,  Whitestown, 
N.  Y.,  has  invented  one  of  the  most  convenient 
and  ingenious  vignetting  attachments  for  pho- 
tographic printing-frames  which  we  have  seen. 
A  description  of  this  useful  invention  will  be 
found  in  our  advertisement  pages,  together  with 
a  drawing,  to  which  please  refer.  Mr.  Chaitp- 
LiN  has  covered  the  whole  ground,  in  adapt- 
ing his  invention  to  use  with  Waymouth  vig- 
netting papers,  which  are  the  best  vignetting  de- 
vices in  existence,  as  the  tens  of  thousands  sold 
annually  testify.  Judging  from  the  way  in 
which  he  is  pushing,  Mr.  Champlin  is  un- 
doubtedly making  a  great  success  with  his  in- 
vention, which  he  undoubtedly  deserves.  Wil- 
son's Photographies,  fourth  edition,  is  now  in 
press,  and  will  be  ready  soon  after  this  meets 
the  eye  of  the  reader.  The  sale  of  this  book 
has  been  unprecedented,  compelling  us  to  issue 
this  fourth  thousand  long  before  we  expected 
such  a  requirement.  Last  year  it  was  purchased 
very  largely  by  employers  as  a  present  to  their 
employes,  and  we  hope  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
hinting,  or  for  suggesting  that  similar  action  on 
the  part  of  those  who  forgot  to  do  it  last  year 
will  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  many  directions. 
We  believe  that  any  employer  who  places  this 
four-dollar  book  in  the  hands  of  an  employe,  if 
the  right  material  is  in  the  employe,  will  re- 
ceive forty  dollars  back  for  his  investment  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year. — Messrs.  Douglass, 
Thompson  &  Co,  have  favored  us  with  a  Bureau 
of  Information  for  September.  The  Champion 
Pneumatic  Exposer  heads  the  list  of  novelties 
described  in  this  number. — The  African  traveller 
Sigfried  Hanger  was  recently  murdered,  and  the 
following  report  concerning  his  death  has  been 
sent  to  the  Geographical  Society.  "  It  appears 
that  Herr  Hanger  was  evidently  the  victim  of  his 
own  courage.  He  remained  alone  after  his  ser- 
vants had  fled  to  Europe.  Three  Bedouins  were 
arranged  praying  at  sunset,  while  Hanger  was  at 
the   same   time    taking    a    photograph   of    the 


scene  ;  all  at  once  the  Bedouins  turned  upon  him 
from  his  back,  and  killed  him."  Moral :  Never 
photograph  sunsets,  or  Bedouins  when  at  prayer. 
We  have  done  both,  but  fortunately  escaped. — 
Photographic  Mosaics  for  1883  is  more  than  half 
in  type,  and  soon  after  this  reaches  our  readers 
it  will  be  on  its  way  to  thousands  who  have  al- 
ready ordered  it.  If  you  would  secure  early 
copies,  and  know  soon  all  the  good  that  there  is 
in  it,  be  sure  to  send  your  half  a  dollar  now,  or 
if  you  desire  one  of  the  beautiful  cloth-bound 
copies,  it  requires  one  dollar  to  receive  it,  includ- 
ing the  postage.  Frankly  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  edition  of  Mosaics  ever  excelled  this  in 
goodness.  A  great  deal  is  written  on  that  sub- 
ject nearest  to  the  heart  of  the  photographer — 
the  emulsion  work,  and  by  some  of  our  best  ex- 
perts in  that  direction.  A  complete  list  of  the 
contents  of  the  book  will  be  found  in  the  adver- 
tisement, to  which  please  refer — a  review  in  our 
next  number.  —  Messrs.  Cramer  &  Norden, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  inform  us  that  they  are  now  at 
home  in  their  new  factory,  with  a  capacity  ten 
times  greater  than  ever,  and  will  soon  be  able  to 
furnish  their  celebrated  plates  in  any  quantity 
on  short  notice  to  their  hosts  of  patrons  through- 
out the  country.  This  intelligence  will  be  very 
gratifying,  we  know.  These  gentlemen  we  know 
to  be  exceedingly  conscientious  in  the  direction 
of  their  work,  and  exceedingly  practical.  We  be- 
lieve that  no  brand  of  plates  in  the  market  stands 
higher  than  theirs,  though  it  would  be  safe  to 
say  this  of  any  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
plates.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  result  of  enter- 
prise. Grrowth  is  always  sure  to  follow  con- 
scientious attention  to  business,  and  a  determin- 
ation to  produce  the  very  best  quality  of  goods 
as  they  generally  do. — The  Boston  Photographic 
Association  held  its  meeting  at  Mr.  T.  R.  Burn- 
ham's  Studio,  Tuesday  Evening,  October  3d. 
Messrs.  Bowers,  Burnham,  and  Low  gave  de- 
scriptions of  their  travels  and  experience  abroad 
this  summer,  and  Mr.  Burnham  showed  samples 
of  his  work  made  by  himself  while  away.  He 
also  gave  descriptions  of  several  Parisian  studios 
visited  by  him. — Peck's  pellicle  foregrounds  are 
becoming  more  and  more  popular  on  account  of 
their  durability  and  portability.  They  can  be 
obtained  by  mail  from  any  dealer,  ranging  in 
price  from  one  dollar  each,  to  nine  dollars  ac- 
cording to  the  size.  The  sizes  run  from  a  quarter 
size  to  14  X  17  inches.  Scovill  Manufacturin© 
Company  are  the  manufacturers. 


Scovill's  Negative  Washing  Boxes  are  a 
great  convenience,  and  recently  much  improved. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  send  you  one. 
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Obituary. — The  many  friends  of  Mr.  G.  G. 
Finn,  the  talented  artist  who  designed  the  cer- 
tificate of  membership  for  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America,  will  be  grieved  to  learn 
of  his  sudden  death  at  his  father's  home  in 
Elyria,  Ohio,  some  few  weeks  ago.  While  sup- 
erintending the  interior  decorations  of  Brain- 
ard's  music  rooms,  he  fell  some  four  feet  from  a 
step-ladder,  receiving,  it  was  thought,  but  slight 
injury;  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Death  fol- 
lowed the  accident,  and  art  lost  one  of  its  most 
promising  votaries.  Mr.  Finn  for  many  years 
also  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
finished  musicians  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  During 
his  later  years  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  study 
of  color,  and  since  his  death  our  good  friend 
Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder,  has  published  a  neat  little 
monograph,  written  by  Mr.  Finn,  entitled  "  The 
Analogy  Between  Sound  and  Color,  and  the  Art 
of  the  Future."  We  shall  presently  make  up  an 
article  including  a  portion  of  this  precious  little 
work,  that  our  readers  may  share  some  of  its 
advantages,  or  rather  that  they  may  all  of  them 
fall  in  love  with  it,  and  be  tempted  to  send  to 
Mr.  Ryder  fifty  cents  and  secure  a  copy  before 
his  edition  is  gone.  The  product  of  the  sale  is 
entirely  for  the  estate  of  Mr.  Finn,  and  we  hope 
it  will  be  purchased  liberally. 


The  Art  of  Making  Portraits  in  Crayon 
ON  Solar  Enlargements,  by  E.  Long,  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents,  by  Edward  L. 
Wilson,  Philadelphia.  It  is  good  and  cheap. 
It  treats  of  materials  and  tools;  light;  first 
movements;  outlining;  the  crayon  tint — the  kid, 
etc.;  hair;  drapery;  shading;  stippling ;  stamp 
and  pumice  stone;  background,  and  concluding 
remarks. 


The  Blair  Tourograph  and  Dry  Plate  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  have  just  issued  a  very  handsome 
catalogue  of  their  manufactures,  illustrated, 
which  amateurs  and  buyers  generally  should  ex. 
amine.  Also  a  handy  little  book  of  instructions 
(44  pages),  entitled  Amateur  Guide  in  Photogra- 
phy. This  last  tells  the  whole  story  in  plain 
language  evidently  written  by  one  who  is  a  skilful 
expert  in  all  the  details.  The  gentlemen  who 
compose  this  company  have  done  much  to  elevate 
our  art,  having  begun  the  good  work  in  the  ama- 
teur line  about  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Blair 
called  upon  us  recently  and  permitted  us  to  see 
their  new  "  Combination  "  camera  box  and  im- 
proved holder.  A  5  X  8  camera  is  made  to  work 
with  single  or  double  lenses,  and  so  contrived 
that   an   extension    may  be  affixed  at  the  rear 


(light  and  strong),  which  will  enable  one  to  diake 
8x10  pictures.  This  is  an  admirable  improve- 
ment. 

The  Blair  Holder  is  also  novel  and  ingenious, 
and  is  arranged  so  that  5x8  and  4x5  plates  may 
be  made  with  one  holder.  Moreover,  when 
"  loading "  the  holders  with  plates,  instead  of 
having  a  third  slide  to  remove  and  replace,  the 
holder  is  opened  at  the  side  and  the  plate  sprung 
into  place  and  made  fast  by  a  contrivance  at  the 
top.  All  these  articles  are  made  of  the  best  qual- 
ity, and  must  be  found  very  handy  and  conven- 
ient. An  examination  of  the  cuts  in  the 
advertisement  will  explain  further. 


The  Editor  of  Anthony's  Bulletin  has  awak- 
ened and  acknowledged  himself  mistaken.  So 
we  will  let  him  sleep  on  without  further  stirring 
up  from  us. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Dampf,  Corning,  N.  T.,  receives 
nearly  a  column  and  a  half  of  praise  from  the 
Democrat,  for  his  work  and  his  establishment. 


Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson's  "Echoes  from  the 
Orient,"  will  probably  be  renewed  in  our  next 
issue.  If  there  is  room.  We  want  our  readers 
to  share  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  our  travels, 
as  far  as  we  can  afford  to  give  it,  and,  unless  we 
hear  that  they  are  tired,  will  continue  to  en- 
lighten them  as  to  what  we  saw. 


Photographs  of  the  Orient.  —  Our  photo- 
graphs of  the  Orient,  stereoscopic  size,  are  now 
for  the  market,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  send  a 
catalogue  to  any  intending  purchaser.  The  col- 
lection of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Palestine  embraces 
over  one  thousand  subjects. 


Illustrated  Lectures. — Illustrated  lectures 
are  becoming  more  and  more  popular,  the  optical 
lantern  being  used  to  project  the  pictures  upon 
the  screen,  while  the  lecturer  delights  the  audi- 
ence with  his  descriptions.  Our  new  Oriental 
views  supply  rich  material. 


Photographic  Mosaics  for  1883  is  about  half 
in  type,  and  will  be  ready  early  in  November. 
A  partial  list  of  the  contents  will  be  found  ad- 
vertised. It  contains  many  splendid  articles  by 
distinguished  photographers.  Better  order  it  # 
early ;  144  pages,  fifty  cents. 


ADVEKTISINQ  RATES  FOR  SPECIALTIES— It  will  be  understood  that  matte*  under  this 
head  is  not  to  be  considered  as  always  having  editorial  sanction,  though  we  shall  endeavor  to  dear  it  of  anything 
tending  to  deceive  or  mislead.  Stock-dealers  will  find  this  a  beneficial  mode  of  advertising,  and  sure  to  pay  largely. 
Six  lines,  one  insertion,  ^2.00,  and  25  cents  for  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  aline — in  advance.  Operators 
desiring  situations ,  no  charge.  Matter  must  be  received  by  the  23d  to  secure  insertion.  Advertisers  will  please 
not  ask  us  for  recommendations,  -w®"  We  cannot  undertake  to  mail  answers  to  parties  who  advertise.  Please 
always  add  your  address  to  the  advertisement. 


Every  photographer  doing  stylish  work 
should  have  my  latest  great  success, 

THE  PONY  BASKET  PHAETON. 
Price,  $20. 

Send  for  sample  prints   showing  figures 
posed. 

THE  COTTAGE  DORMER  WINDOW, 

(Exterior  and  interior)  $30. 

Sample  prints  show  subject  posed. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  Winter  Back- 
grounds.' 

L.  W.  Seavet, 

8  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


Wanted. — A  first-class  Lambertype  or  carbon 
printer;  must  be  thoroughly  posted  in  every  re- 
spect. Apply,  with  references,  and  stating  sal- 
ary, etc.,  to       J.  C.  SoMERViLLE,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wanted. — A  No.  1  retoucher.     Send  samples 
of  work,  and  state  salary  wanted.     Address 
M.  Wolfe, 
106  S.  Main  St.,  Dayton,  0. 


THE  PLAQUE.       * 
Bead  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


For  Sale. — A  good  gallery  in  Charlestown, 
W.  Va.,  the  county  seat  of  Jefferson  County ; 
2200  inhabitants.  Centrally  located.  No  oppo- 
sition in  county.  If  sold  by  the  15th,  will  sell 
for  $50  cash  and  $50  in  six  months.  For  further 
information  address  Darnell  &  Foltz, 

Bedford,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


BACKGROUNDS 

painted  by 

-M:W.   F.   ASH  E3le<- 

Are  found  in  most  of  the  best  galleries,  not  only 
in  the  States,  but  abroad. 


NEW  BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

OP  all  kinds  are 

BEING  CONSTANTLY  INTRODUCED. 

W.  F.  ASHE,  Scenic  Artist, 

106  Bleecker  St.,  New  York, 

U.  S.  A. 

Inducement  Extraordinary.  —  S2000  will 
purchase  a  long-established  photographic  gal- 
lery on  the  leading  business  street  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Such  an  opportunity  is  seldom  ofi"ered, 
especially  at  this  time  of  the  year.  For  particu- 
lars address  T.  Looms, 

38  Concord  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement, 


The  new  book  by  E.  Long,  of  Quincy,  111. — > 
Instructions  for  Working  Solar  Prints  in  Crayon 
— is  just  what  is  wanted  by  every  photographer. 
It  exactly  covers  the  ground.  For  sale,  also,  by 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  Philadelphia.  Price,  50 
cents.  

Wanted. — In  Philadelphia,  two  or  three  good, 
fast  mounters,  males.     Stereo  work.     Address 
Mounter, 
Care  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement 
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Wanted. — Immediately,  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent printer  of  good  habits;  must  be  able  to 
take  full  charge  of  the  department. 

C.  F.  CoNLEY,  Successor  to  Warren, 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  Plaque  Photograph,  Patented. — Pho- 
tographers desiring  a  novelty  to  raise  prices  on, 
and  something  very  attractive  to  the  public,  will 
please  investigate  the  Plaque.  See  other  adver- 
tisement.    Address  F.  B.  Clench, 

Lookport,  N.  T. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench.' s  Advertisement. 

Make  Your  Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
arger  instruments.  D.  A.  Woodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Shows  you  how  to  group  and  pose  children 
naturally  and  gives  fine  examples  of  work.    Read 
the  partial  index  herein.     $4. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


Photographs  finished  in  ink  and  water  color 
on  plain  or  albumen  paper. 

Mart  B.  Atkinson, 

215  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 


Wilson's  Photographies.    Ready. 
Price,  $4.00. 


Photographers  and  Dealers,  Attention. — 
Thirty  assorted  artistic  views  of  Washington  for 
$2.00.  Ranald  Douglas, 

819  Market  Space,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NOTICE. 
The  Wonderful  Euryscopes  and  New  Por- 
trait Lenses. 
Just  received,  a  large  invoice  of  the  above 
Lenses.  Those  who  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
them,  will  do  well  to  send  in  their  orders  at  once. 
Benjamin  French  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Address  Thomas  Powers,  392  Bowery,  New 
York  City,  Secretary  of  Association  of  Operative 
Photographers  of  New  York,  for  operators,  print- 
ers, and  retouchers. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

Is  the  most  complete,  thorough,  photo-in- 
struction book  ever  published.  Third  thousand 
in  store.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


Notice  op  Removal. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 

TAE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


THE  NEW 

EURYSCOPE. 

Try  this  new  lens,  and  you  will  never  buy 
any  large  portrait  lenses.  Voigtlander  &  Son's 
No.  7,  and  the  smaller  sizes,  are  very  quick-act- 
ing, but  as  regards  large-sized  plates,  the  Eury- 
scopes are  far  superior  for  groups,  panel  pictures, 
and  large  heads. 
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THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


S.  Gr.  Nixon,  Portrait  Artist,  813  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Solar  enlargements  finished 
in  crayon,  water  color,  and  Indian-ink  in  true 
artistic  style,  and  the  likeness  and  expression 
faithfully  preserved.  Also  small  colored  and 
Tndian-ink  work,  etc.     Terms  moderate. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisament. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  charge  for  advertisements  under  this  head  ;  limited 
to  four  lines.     Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 

A  young  man,  of  one  and  a  half  years'  expe- 
rience in  a  No.  1  gallery,  desires  a  situation  with 
some  first-class  photographer,  to  learn  more  of 
the  art.  Understands  everything  about  the  gal- 
lery, from  the  broom  to  the  finisher.  Address 
H.  B.  Gafi',  P.-O.  Box  479,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Wanted,  by  a  young  man,  a  permanent  posi- 
tion in  a  first-class  gallery.  Experience  over 
eleven  years.  No  postals.  Address  F.  C,  care  of 
N.  S.  Curtiss,  No.  16  S.  Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Situation  desired  as  general  assistant  in  a  gal- 
lery where  there  is  work  to  do,  by  a  married 
man.  No  liquor  or  tobacco  used.  Age  twenty- 
six,  and  do  not  wish  any  Sunday  work.  Ten 
years  in  the  business.  Address  C.  S.,  Box  340, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

An  operator  accustomed  to  first-class  trade  is 
open  for  engagement,  either  on  salary  or  share. 
Address  F.  Tompkins,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wanted,  by  an  experienced  photographsr,  a 
position  in  a  first-class  gallery  North,  or  will 
take  a  good  place  on  shares.  References,  eto. 
J.  A.  Benjamin,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

A  first-class  retoucher  wishes  a  situation  either 
in  New  York  or  within  fifty  miles  of  the  city. 
Address  A.  Asprey,  Brownsville,  Pa.     Box  306. 

Situation  by  a  first-class  operator.  Can  work 
at  all  branches  if  required,  and  do  clean  work. 
Seventeen  years'  experience;  age,  37;  wages, 
$16  per  week.     Address  T.  Tyler,  Easton,  Pa. 

Situation  wanted  by  a  fair  retoucher  and 
printer;  can  operate  some,  and  is  willing  to 
Idb  useful.  Address  Photographer,  P.-O.  Box 
104,  Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

An  artist  (meaning  business),  from  the  art 
college  in  Berlin,  Germany — quick  and  good  in 
all  branches,  ink,  water,  oil,  crayon,  pastel,  etc. 
— wants  situation.  Address,  Schlickeisen,  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J. 

Wanted,  situation  as  a  first-class  printer.  Six 
years'  experience.  First-class  houses  only  need 
address  Jake  Wallace,  Box  756,  Brantford, 
Canada. 

By  a  young  man,  situation  as  assistant  with 
first-class  artist.  Can  give  first-class  references. 
Address  at  once,  Box  120,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Wanted,  by  an  artistic  retoucher,  crayonist, 
and  colorist,  a  permanent  position  in  a  first-class 
gallery.  Address,  stating  salary,  etc.,  "  Re- 
toucher," care  of  J.  D.  Merritt,  905  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


J.  L.  CLARK, 

gOLD  AND  Silver  Pfiner, 

ASSATER  AND  SfEEP-SMELTER, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

m-  RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 

REFERS    TO,    BY    PERMISSION: 

John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada 


ALBERT  MOORE 


■'^  SOLAR  ENLAR6ER, 

THE  LONGEST,  LAHGEST,  AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  CAHDDATE. 

THE  BLAIR  COMBINATION  CAMERA. 


The  most  perfect,  handsome,  and  useful  Camera  ever  placed  on  the 
American  market.  It  is  fitted  with  rack  and  pinion,  improved  set-screw, 
rising  and  falling  front  (both  ways)  single  swing,  stereo,  division,  extra 
front  for  stereo,  lenses,  and  in  every  detail  is  of  the  highest  order  of 
workmanship.  Made  of  the  best  of  mahogany  and  cherry,  highly  polished, 
and  handsomely  trimmed  with  nickel-plated  mountings. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  manufacturer,  dealer,  and  user  to  be  Al,  in  eveiy 
respect.  THE  COMBINATION  consists  in  our  PATENT  EXTENSION,  which 
admits  making  an  8  x  10  picture  on  a  5  x  8  Camera,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the 
simplest  devices,  which  accomplishes  a  great  end,  ever  employed  in  Photo- 
graphy, and  makes  the  B.  C.  C.  an  instrument  unequalled  in  America. 

The  Plate  Holder  is  another  model  of  simplicity  and  perfection.  JsTo  grooves 
to  fit  the  plate  into,  no  partition  to  slide  in,  no  possible  chance  for  the 
plate  to  get  out  after  once  placed  in  position,  fitted  for  rests  to  any  size 
under  that  of  the  Plate  Holder :  thus  with  a  5  x  8  Combination  Camera 
and  Extension,  all  sizes  from  8^x4^  up  to  8x10  can  be  taken.  Both 
Camera  and  Extension  are  each  enclosed  in  a  fine  imt.  Morocco  case. 

-^ic  PRICE   LIST.3{H- 

Camera  Proper,  5  X  8,   .     .     .     .$28  00  :  Extra  Plate  Holders,  8  x  10,      .     .$3  00 

Extension  for  same,  8x10,     .     .        8  00  |  Extra  Plate  Holders,  5  x  8,       .     .     2  50 

Complete  in  one  order,  ....     35  00  |  Extra  Plate  Holders,  4x5,       .     .     200 

Camera  Proper,  4x5,  .     ...     20  00  j  Rests,  3ix4i,  4x5,  4ix6^,  4ix5i 

Extension  for  same,  5x8.      .     .        8  00  |  each, 30 

Complete  together, 25  00  J 

THE  TEIUMPH  CAMERA  of  same  style  and  finish  as  the  Combina- 
tion, but  smaller  in  outside  dimension  and  not  adapted  for  the  extension. 
Price.  $27.00. 

THE  KNOCKDOWN  CAMERA.  The  Camera  for  the  morning  walk, 
weighs  IJ  lbs.,  and  carries  eight  plates,  supplied  with  Extension  Tripod 
and  Acromatic  Lens.     Price,  $10.00. 

THE  CELEBRATED  TOITROGRAPH.  Price,  complete  with  Lens  and 
Tripod,  from  $33.00  to  $15.00.  Tripods  all  styles,  Dry-Plate  Cameras, 
and  Outfits.     THE  TRIUMPH  PLATES. 

A  trial  order  will  con^dnce  you  that  we  mean  to  be  up  to  the  times 
in  work,  prices,  and  liberality  of  dealing. 

THE  BLAIR  TOUROGEAPH  AKD  DRY-PLATE  CO., 

Nos.  471  &  475  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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^^ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE   BLAIR 

i0ttf0jr^{rh  mA  §tf^hU  Ot0, 

Are  prepared  to  say,  that  they  now  manufacture  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical, useful,  light,  durable,  and  the 

^icHANDSOMEST  CAMERA^Ik- 

Ever  put  on  the  American  market;  and  at  a  very  moderate  price, 
quality  of  work  considered.  To  prove  that  we  are  honest  in  what  we 
say,  we  will  ship  to  any  responsible  dealer  a  sample  order  of  the  "Blair 
Combination  Camera,"  and  allow  ten  days  for  approval. 

If  not  all  that  we  claim  for  it,  it  can  be  reshipped  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  charges.  Parties  so  ordering  must  furnish  us  with  satisfactory 
references  or  remit  one-half  the  list  price  of  goods  ordered,  which  will 
be  returned  to  them  if  not  satisfactory. 

We  offer  this  opportunity  believing  that  not  one  will  be  returned. 
Retail  customers  are  requested  to  apply  to  their  dealer  for  our  goods,  as 
nothing  can  be  bought  of  us  at  a  discount  from  list  price.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  carry  a  stock  of  our  goods,  we  will  be  happy  to  fill  your  order 
with  the  privilege  of  examining  before  paying,  or  the  money  refunded 
if  not  what  we  claim. 

Our  factory  is  now  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  and 
the  workmen  of  the  highest  reputation. 

Our  machinery  is  new  and  of  the  most  improved  and  perfect  pattern, 

having  been  made  especially  for  our  use.    "We  occup}^  three  floors  85  x  30, 

fully  equipped,  with  every  appliance  for  doing   business  with  dispatch. 

Although  having  done  a  successful  business  for  over  ten  years,  this  is  our 

first  announcement  to  the  trade ;  and  by  now  carrying  a  large  stock  hope 

to  fill  all  orders  promptly. 

Yours  respectfully, 

THE  BLAIR  TOUROGRAPH  AND  DRY-PLATE   CO., 

E"os.  471  &  475  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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NEIDHABOT'S  GELATINE  DRT  FUTES. 

GUAEANTEED  EQUAL  TO  ANY  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  magnificent  diaplay  of  pictures  made  on  these  plates  by  various  photographers  at  the 
INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION  last  month,  convinced  all  who  saw  them  that  the 

''NEIDHARDT  PLATE  CAFT  BE  BEATEN." 

FOKMULA  FOR  "WOKKING  THEM,  FREE. 
:^  TRY    OUR    "NEW    DEVELOPER,  ^m. 

PRICES   OF   NEIDHARDT'S   PLATES. 

Size.  Per  doz.  Size.  Per  doi. 

3i  X  4i $0  65  6  J  X  8^ $2  40 

4x5.        .        .        ;        .         .         95  8   X 10 3  60 

4J  X  5J 1  00  10    X 12 5  20 

4ix6i 1  25  11    xl4 6  80 

5x6 1  35  14   xl7      .         .         r       .         .       10  00 

5    X       .         .         .         .         .         .      1  65  17   x20 17  50 

5^x7 1  75  18    x22 20  00 

5x8 1  85  20    X  24 24  00 

11  X  14  and  larger  packed  in  boxes  containing  half-dozen. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

GARDEN  CITY  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY, 

No.  361  Mil-waukee  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Order  from  your  stock-dealer;  if  they  can't  supply  you,  apply  to  us. 

AMATEUR  PHflTOGBAPlIC  OnTFITS. 

/  supply  OUTFITS 

At  $10.00,  $12.00,  $13.50,   $18.50,  $27.00,  $41.00,  and  $50.00, 

and  at  all  prices  above. 

/  supply  EQUIPMENTS 

At    $12.25,   $15.00,   $20.50,   $21.50,   $25.00,  and    $31.50, 
and  at  all  prices  above. 

CHEMICALS,  PAPER,  LENSES,  ETC. 

BOOKS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

At  50  cents,  75  cents,  and  up  to  $4. 

Lantern  Lecturers  and  Exhibitors  can  often  secure  some  splendid  negatives  dur- 
ing their  travels  which  can  be  utilized  for  making  slides  by  sending  the  negatives 
to  me.  In  such  cases  one  need  only  expose  the  plates.  I  am  prepared  to  do  all 
the  rest  on  fair  terms. 

EDWARD  L.  V\riLSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 
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This  Favorite  Annual 

WILL  BE  READY  FOR  DELIVERY  NOVEMBER  15th. 

BETTEM   THAN  AJTF   OF  ITS  PREDECESSORS.      IT  IS   CAIZED  TME   CSEAI'EST 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  LITERATTTRE  IK  THE  WORLD. 

144  PAGES.— 60  CENTS;   CLOTH   COVER,  $1.00—144  PAGES. 

Two  thousand  copies  were  ordered  by  one  dealer  before  the  book  wag  half  printed,  and 
nea/rly  three  thousand  are  now  sold. 


<r-^ 


-PARTIAL  CONTENTS. 


s^. 


Concerning  1882. 

On  Intensifying  Bromo-Gelatine  Plates.     Wm.  H.  Rau. 

The  Yellow  Precipitate  from  the  Ferrous  Oxalate  De- 
veloper.    By  H.  D.  Garrrison,  M.D. 

Producing  Artistic  Effects  in  Photography.  By  W. 
Irving  Adams. 

The  Silver  Printing  Bath.      By  W.  H.  Sherman. 

Something  Practical.      By  M.  L.  Daggett. 

Negative  Retouching.     By  Wm.  McLaughlin. 

A  Method  of  Mounting  Photographs  on  Thin  Cardboard 
or  Paper,  so  that  they  will  not  warp  or  cockle.  By 
E.  Beirstadt. 

Science  Misapplied.    By  E.  Wallace,  Jr. 

Things  I  Don't  Like  to  See.    By  J.  H.  Hallenbeck. 

A  Word  for  Dr.  Van  Monckh  oven's  Ferrous  Oxalate  De- 
veloper.    By  J.  H.  Scotford. 

Dry-Plate   Notes.     By  C.  F.  Richardson. 

On  the  Use  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  the  Pyro-Developer. 
By  D,  Bachrach,  Jr. 

Yellow  Glass  for  the  Emulsion  Dark-Room.  By  J. 
Harmanus  Fisher. 

A  Portable  and  Folding  Dark-Roora  for  Dry-Plate  Work 
By  Geo.  H.  Johnson. 

Oxalate  or  Pyro  ?     By  Geo.  H.  Monroe. 

Dry-Plate  Practice.     By  E.  P.  Libby. 

A  Word  or  Two.     By  Frank  Thomas. 

Considering  Everything,  I  Like  It.     By  W.  McComb. 

Developing  Common  Gelatine  Plates  in  the  Tropics. 
By  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

Gems  from  Germany.     By  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel. 

French  Photographic  Fancies.     By  Leon  Vidal. 

Please  Pay  in  Advance.     By  Well  G.  Singhi. 

On  the  Toning  of  Ready-Sensitized  Albumen  Paper. 
By  Karl  Klauser. 


Stand  by  the  Price.  By  J.  F.  Ryder. 
Business  vs.  Art.  By  E.  D.  Ormsby. 
Three  Things  that  may  be  Worth  a  Dollar  to  Some  One 

to  Know.     By  F.  M.  Spencer. 
Learning  by  Mishaps.     By  E.  Long. 
Dry  Plates,  or  What?     By  T.  M.  Schleier. 
A  Few  Reflections.     By  J.  E.  Beele. 
Business  vs.  Business.     By  H   S.  Keller. 
Simple  Things,  by  a  Simple  Man.     O.  Pierre  Havens. 
The  Selection  of  Objectives   for   Portraits.     By  Dr.  J. 

M.  Eder. 
Photography  and  Pluck.     By  H.  Miieller. 
Do  Your  Best.     By  Mrs.  E.  N.  Lockwood. 
Does  it  Pay?     By  S.  D.  Wager. 
How  to  Save  Old  Ferro  Plates.     By  H.  M.  Beebe. 
Our  Prices.     By  W.  J.  Hillman. 
Tablets  vs.  Note  Books.     By  R.  E.  Wood. 
My  Experience  with  Gelatine  Bromide.     By  Edward  H. 

Fox. 
The  Amateur  and  the  Professional.     By  M.  H.  Albee. 
My  Way — Not  New,  but  Good.     By  A.  W.  Cadman. 
How  to  Save  the  Iron  Trays.     By  Geo.  Pine. 
Health.     By  C.  J.  Billinghurst. 
Printing  on  Plain  Paper.     By  John  R.  Clemons. 
Thoughts  from  my  Printing-Room.     By  J.  H.  Reuvers. 
The  "Howell"  Collodion.     By  "The." 
The  "  Prussian  Blue  "  Printing  Process.    By  Dr.  H.  W. 

Vogel. 
Cyanide  Poisoning.     By  C.  S.  German. 
Why  are  Gelatine  Plates  More  Sensitive  than  Collodion 

Plates  ?     By  D.  Bachrach,  Jr. 
Try  the  New  Friend.     By  G.  W.  Sitder. 
Many  Mites  from  Many  Minds. 
And  Several  Other  Articles. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.       ADVERTISEMENTS,  $10.00  PER  PAGE. 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 
the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities. 


S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 


Douglass,  Tliofflpn&  Co. 

"Great  Central," 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  111. 


JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Quincy, 

111. 


H.  A.  HYATT, 

Mound  City  Photo.  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 


J.  C.  SOMEEYILLE, 


St.  Louis, 


Mo. 


SCOyiLL  MANF'e  CO, 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 


D.  TUCKER  S  CO,, 


Buffalo, 


N.  Y. 


BLESSING  &  BRO., 

Galveston, 

Texas. 


O.H.OODMAN&OO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


WaSON,  HOOD  &  CO, 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


¥M,  J,  HAZENSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EDWARD  L.  fILSflIf, 

Photo.    Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 


THEO,  SCHUMANN, 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


G.     BODE, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 


JORDAN  I  SHEEN, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
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GET  THE  BEST! 

CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S 

ST.    LOUIS 

Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

WARRANTED  PERFECT, 

With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 

FOR    SALE    BY 


a.  G-ENNERT,  105  William  Street, 
New  York,  Greneral  Eastern  Agent. 

SCOVILL  MFa.  CO.,  419  Broome 
Street,  New  York. 

ALLEN  BROS.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  C.  FRANTZ,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

E.  J.  WECKS,  Jackson,  Mich. 

JOHN  I.  SHAW,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

DAVE)  TUCKER  &  CO.,  Buifalo, 
N.  Y. 

H.  D.  MARKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I.  N.  McDonald,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THOS.  H.  McCOLLIN,  Philadelphia, 
Pa 

WOLF  &  CHEYNEY,  Philadelphia, 
Pa 

WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO.,  PhOadel- 
phia.  Pa. 

RICHARD  WALZL,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BACHRACH  BROS. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JAMES  LETT,  Harrisbmg,  Pa. 

BEN  J.  FRENCH  &  CO.,  Boston, 
Mass.  [Mass. 

C.   H.   CODMAN   &   CO.,  Boston, 

BLESSING  BROTHERS.,  Galves- 
ton, Texas. 

S.  T.  BLESSING,  New  Orleans,  La. 

THEO.  SCHUMANN,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  G.  ROBINSON,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  H.  KIRK,  Wheehng,  W.  Va. 

J.  D.  DEXTER,  Portland,  Me. 

GEO.  R.  ANGELL,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GUSTAV  BODE,  Milwaukee,  ¥,^is. 
WM.  S.  CONNER,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON  &  CO., 

Chicago. 
HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON,  Chicago. 
N.  C.  THAYER  &  CO.,  Chicago^ 
C.  F.  RICE,  Chicago. 
J.  Y.  ESCOTT  &  SONS,  Louisville, 

Ky. 
W.  D.  GATCHEL  &  CO.,  Louisville, 

Ky. 
W.  J.  HAZENSTAB,  St.  Louis. 
H.  A.  HYATT,  St.  Louis. 
J.  C.  SOMERVILLE,  St.  Louis. 
J.  F.  INDERMILL,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
JORDAN  &  SHEEN,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Cohmibus,  0. 
H.  LIEBER  &  CO. ,  Indianapolis,  Tnd. 
A.  BLACK  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
MULLETTBROS.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
JAS.  H.  SMITH,  Quincy,  III 
SARGENT  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 
JOHN  E.  TEAL,  Cleveland,  0. 
ZIMMERMAN  &  BROS.,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 
McINTYRE  &  CO.,  London,  Ont. 
PECK  BROS.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
SAM'L  PARTRIDGE,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 
GEO.  W.  SITTLER,  Springfield,  Mo. 
G  MOSES,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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HEARN'S  STUDIES 

I  N 

Afftiitie  PfiBtlDs. 


By  0.  ¥.  HEARN,  Author  of  the  "Practical  Printer." 

SIX  FINE  CABINET  AND  PROMENADE  PORTRAIT  STUDIES. 

AMONG-  OTHER  THINGS  IT  CONTAINS, 

Suggestions  on  the  Choice  of  Albumen  Paper — All  the  Best  Silvering  Baths,  and  Methods  of  treating  the  same- 
New  Views  on  the  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Time  of  Floating — The  Different  Effects  Caused  by  the  Time 
of  Floating — How  to  Tell  when  Paper  is  Floated  too  Long  or  too  Short  a  Time — Table  for  Time  of  Floating  Paper 
under  all  Circumstances — The  Importance  of  Care  in  Printing  in  Varied  Ways — The  Important  Relation  Printing 
from  the  Negative  Bears  to  the  Toning  Bath — Fast  Printing — Dialogue  between  "Joe"  and  a  Friend — The  Way  to 
Success  in  Toning  Lies  in  Printing — The  Different  Effects  Caused  in  Printing  by  the  Preparation  of  the  Silver  Bath 
— The  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Printing  from  the  Negative,  and  from  this  to  the  Toning  Bath — Acetate  o( 
Silver — Success  or  Failure  in  Toning  Caused  by  the  Strength,  Purity,  and  Alkalinity  of  the  Silver  Bath — Harmony, 
its  Importance  in  Photography — Why  its  Neglect  Causes  such  Disastrous  Results — The  Beautiful  in  Toning,  and 
How  to  Obtain  it — A  Few  Hints  About  Managing  Toning  Baths — Formulae  for  Printing  "  Our  Studies,"  as  Given 
under  Respective  Headings — Impurities  of  Toning  Baths — How  it  Affects  the  Toning,  and  How  to  Remedy  such 
Baths— Fixing  and  Washing — Brilliancy  of  the  Finished  Picture  Attained  by  the  Final  Washing — Various  and  Valu- 
able  Hints  about  Finishing  the  Photographs,  etc.,  etc. 


Mailed  to  any  addresa  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.50,  by  any  stock-dealer,  or  by 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher, 

912  &  914  CHESTIyTUT  STREET,  PHILADA* 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS.    ASK  TO  SEE  IT. 


SIKT 


XXI'S 


VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING  FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  ^^^AYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

{Patent  Applied  for.) 

J.  F.SINGHI,  Inventor. 

The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 


See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  i88l,  or  in  Wilsoti's 
Photographies. 


^<<3r} 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL    DEALERS."^ 
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The  Plaque  Portrait 

(IMITATION   PORCELAIN   PLAQUE.) 

PATENTED  OCTOBER,  1882. 

As  Exhibited  at  the  Indianapolis  Conventiony 
August  6th  to  gth,  1882. 


This  portrait  as  originally  designed  by  me  for  large  heads, 
is  by  far  the  most  attractive  feature  in  Photography  exhibited  and 
brought  out  for  a  long  time,  and  is  bound  to  have  a  great  demand, 
also  adding  a  great' revenue  to  the  enterprising  photographers' 
exchequer  if  treated  artistically  and  skilfully. 

It  is  a  highly  glazed  Photograph,  embossed  concave,  instead  of 
convex,  as  the  Cameo  Portrait  used  to  be,  mounted  under  a  square 
velvet  mat,  and  framed  richly  in  antique  gold  or  bronze  frame.  It 
has  so  far  received  the  highest  praise  of  all  art  connoisseurs. 

I  will  reserve  the  right  of  making  them  for  Chicago  to  my  own 
studio,  but  have  no  objection  to  dispose  of  city  or  studio  rights. 

Any  one  wishing  to  introduce  this  beautiful  picture  for  the 
holidays,  may  apply  for  particulars,  terms,  and  instructions. 
Prompt  answer  will  be  given. 

H.    ROCHER, 

Nos.  77,  7p,  and  8i  State  Street,  Chicago. 
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i^^^ 


EXTRA 


DRES 


^I^JV 


BRILLIANT 


^^bl/men  pa?^^ 


FREE  from  BLISTERS  and  IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 
Q.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
Godsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Sutter. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir  :  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 
G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of    the   Eagle    Brand   Albumen    Paper.     I   am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harrt  Sutter. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
8Ko  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR   SALE    BY    ALL   DEALERS. 
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zx  :E^j^:BLisr^& 


PRACTICAL  PRINTER, 

SECOND  EDITION.    A  complete  Manual  of  PhotograpMc  Printing 
on  Plain  and  Albumen  Paper  and  on  Porcelain. 


The  Printing-room. 

The  Silvering-  and  Toning-room. 

The  Drying-room.  [Paper. 

The  Positive  Bath  for  Albumen 

Silvering  the  Albumen  Paper. 

Drying  the  Paper. 

Fuming  the  Paper. 

Preservation  of  Sensitive  Albu- 
menized  Paper;  Washed  Sen- 
sitive Paper. 

Cutting  the  Paper. 

The  Printing-boards. 

Keeping  Tally. 

Vignette  Printing-blocks. 

Treatment    of    Negatives    before 

Filling  of  the  Boards.    [Printing. 

Fitting  Vignette-boards  to  the 
Negatives  for  Printing. 

Medallion  and  Arch-top  Printing. 

Fancy  Printing. 

Vignette  Cameo  and  Medallion 
Vignette  Cameo  Printing. 

Printing  the  Bendann  Back- 
grounds. 


CONTENTS. 

Printing  Intense  Negatives. 

Printing  Weak  Negatives. 

A    Few    More    Remarks    about 

Printing — Treatment  of  Broken 

Negatives. 
Cutting  the  Prints. 
Washing  the  Prints. 
Acidifying  the  Prints. 
Toning  Baths. 
Artistic  Toning. 

Fixing  Baths  and  Fixing  Prints. 
Washing  the  Prints. 
Mounting  the  Prints. 
Finishing  the  Prints. 
Salting  the  Paper.  [Paper. 

Positive  Baths  for  Plain   Salted 
Silvering  Plain  Salted  Paper. 
Drying,  Fuming,  and  Cutting  the 

Paper.  [Printing. 

Treatment  of  the  Negatives  before 
Printing-in  False  Backgrounds. 
General  Plain  Paper  Printing. 


Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers. 
Further  Treatment  of  the  Prints 

after  Printing. 
Causes   of  Failures   in  Albumen 

and  Plain  Paper  Printing. 
Selection  of  the  Porcelain  Plates. 
Cleaning  the  Porcelain  Plates. 
Albumenizing  the  Porcelain  Plate 
Making  the  Porcelain  Collodion. 
Coating,  Fuming,  and  Drying  the 

Plates. 
Porcelain  Printing-boards. 
Placing  the  Sensitive  Plate  on  the 

Board  for  Printing. 
Printing  Vignette  Porcelains. 
Printing  Medallion  Porcelains. 
Washing  the  Porcelains. 
Toning  the  Porcelains. 
Fixing  the  Porcelains. 
Final  AVashing  of  the  Porcelains. 
Drying  and  Tinting  the  Porcelains 
Varnishing  the  Porcelains. 
Causes  of  Failures  in   Porcelain 
Glace  Photographs.        [Printing. 


*Over  50  Wood  Outs  and  an  elegant  Panel  Portrait  by  G.  M.  Elton,  embellisli  it. 
Mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $2.50,  hy  any  dealer,  or 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 

FRANCIS  HENDRICKS, 

DEALER  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES, 

Artists'  Materials,  Frames,  Mouldings,  Mirrors,  Etc., 
HENDRICKS'  BUILDING,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PRICE    LISTS    FURNISHED    ON    APPLICATION. 


OFFICE  DESKS 

I     ALL  KINDS  ADD  SIZES, 
Ju.p.  jVI'Glees  &  Go. 

MANUFACTUKEES, 

1026  Arcli  Street,  PMMem 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 


ulCTS  DIRECTLY  \i\)on  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  hy  a  nat- 
ural process  of  revitalization. 

HAS  EFFECTED  REMABKABLE  CUBES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

HAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Et.  Kev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Kichmond,  Va.,  Hon. 
"Wm.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  permission. 

IS  STBONGLY ENDOBSED:  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Observer. 
"  The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur^s  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TBEATMENT  contains  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FBEE :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DES.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  U09  and  UU  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON  PACIFIC  COAST. 


We  hate  established  a  depository  or  our  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  ofl&ce  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

"  HEALTH  AND  LIFE,"  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 
Nos.  1109  and  UU  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OF  CHARGE, 
So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

aiYE  us  A  TEIAL  AND  COMPARE  RESULTS 


Circulars  How  To  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

CHAS.  COOPER  &  CO., 

194  Worth  St.,  New  York. 

The  FH0T06RAFHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE 

By  the  late  JOHN  L.  GIHON. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORING.— The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  instructions  on  all  the  new  and  improved 
methods — for,  like  Photography  itself,  Photo.  Coloring  has  improved  and  progressed — has 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  same. 

A  Tremendous  Demand  for  the  Book  continues.    Read  what  it  contains. 


Preface. 

Chap.  I.  On  India-ink  'Work, 

II.  The  Principles  to  be  Considered 
in  the  Application  of  Colors. 

III.  The  Materials  used  in  Finishing 

Photographs  with  Water  Colors. 

IV,  Water-color  Painting  as  Applied 

to  Photographs, 


Chap.  V,  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints  that 
are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 
VII.  The  Production  of  Ivorytypes. 
VIII.  The  Crystal  Ivorytype. 
IX.  Crayon  Work. 

X.  Negative  Retouching. 
XI.  About  Matters  so  far  Forgotten. 
XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective. 


e  last  chapter  is  on  a  subject  entirely  new  and  fresh,  and  is  finely  illustrated. 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  per  copy. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 
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ONLY  THE  BEST  GOODS  ARE  COUNTERFEITED ! 


BUY  NOTHING   BUT  THE 


Look  THROUGH  the  Paper  and  find  the  WATER-MAM. 

''  S.  &  M."  in  the  "  S.  &  M."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper, 
"N.  P.  A."  in  the  "N.  P.  A."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper, 
''Cross  Swords"  in  the  "Cross  Sword"  Paper. 

rALL    THE   ABOVE   SAVE   BEEN    CO UWTEBFEITED,    AND 
UNLESS  THE  WATEB-MABK  IS  FOUND,  DON'T  TAKE  IT. 


THE  "N.  P.  A."  EXTRA  BRILLIANT,  OAN  BE  HAD  IN 

WHITE,  PINK,  PEARL,  and  PENSE  TINTS, 
E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Our  AMATEUR  EQUIPMENTS  are  Unsurpassed  and  Unrivalled. 


ASK  THE   DEALERS. 


■^g^SOLE   AGENTS  FOR  THE-^^e- 


The  only  Gelatino-Bromide  Dry  Plate  that  can  be  used  in  any  climate  and  at  all  tempera- 
tures, and  the  only  one  that  can  be  developed  with  warm  or  even  hot  water,  and  then 
immediately  dried  over  a  Spirit  Lamp,  without  frilling,  or  danger  of  the  Negative  running 
off  the  plate.  ,^^___ 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  No.  591  Broadway,  New  York, 

DEALERS  IN  EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 
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T?  3FfSr     T?  H  ES.IVE  2 


WAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 


No.  16V., 

THE 

Ornislij  Patten, 

PEAR  SHAPE 

No^v*-  Ready, 

$1.00  PER  DOZ. 

TAey  are  not  clumsy  ;  do  not 
break;  are  always  ready ;  cost 
but  little,  and  are  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They 
need  but  one  adjustment  toprint 
a7iy  quantity.  They  entirely 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and 
troublesome  methods,  either 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton. 


19  Sizes 


AKE 


Now  Made 

Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  Belo^w. 

SEE  TESTIMONIALS. 


They  are  printed  in  black 
for  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
red  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones. 
Directions  /"or  use  accompany 
each  parcel. 


SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY. 

The  Vignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  OKMSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIONAIi  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"  First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time." — "  They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  them  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — "I  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "  I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — "I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  experience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used."^"  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested  ; 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  I  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner." — "  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO  SELL  THEM! 


ALL  STOCK-DEALERS 


INCEEASE 
THEIE 


ORDERS  LARGELY 


EVEEY 
MONTH 


Better  than  any  patent  machine— trouble,  and  sell  better  every  month. 

PRICES: 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 gO  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  for  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz •. 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »                  »       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»     8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  15J^,  assorted  sizes  and  colors.  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

»     16,  17,  18,                                »                 »            »       Half           »               »                    »               »       1  25 

When  ordering,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PMlad'a. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 

6 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  OO. 

MAJyUFACTURE   ALL    KLJYDS    OF 

CARDS  and  CARDBOARDS 

FOE  _ 

Photographers 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


EOE 


WAREHOUSE: 

527  ARCH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE  LISTS  ON   APPLICATION. 
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JOHN  G.  HOOD. 


ESTABIiISHS:D    1S65. 


WM.  D.  H.  "WILSON. 


^W\V.SO^'    HOOD   & 

\N   *^  825  Arch  Street,  v>  (J 

PHILADELPHIA, 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 


Centennial,  1876. 


Centennial,  1876. 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


WE  HAVE 


Portrait  Lenses,  from  1-4:  to  8  x  10.        I    Instantaneous  Donblets,  all  sizes. 
Cabinet  Lenses,  Nos.  H  and  3.  I   Medium  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 

Card  Lienses,  Nos.  1,  3,  and  3.  1   Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 

I    Triplets,  Nos.  1,  S,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  StereograpUic  Lenses,  all  sizes. 

IN   STOOK.     [  Symmetrlcals.    Rapid  Symmetricals.  1   New  XJniversal  Lens. 

Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  ever 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.   We  w^ll  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 


Steinheil's  Sons' 


APLANATIC 


Lenses. 


We  note  have  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  prices  : 


No.  1—  1-4  size, 3>^  inch  focus, $35  00 

»    3—  1-3      »      5%       »  »        30  00 

»    3—  4-4:      »      7  »  »        45  00 


No.  4—   8x10  size,...  101/ inch  focus,... $60  00 

»    5—10x13      »       ...13^       »  »     70  00 

»    6—13x16      »      ...161/       »  »     ...110  00 

Nos.  1  and  3  are  in  matched  pairs  for  stereoscopic  work. 

We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicit  your  orders.  Always  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMERA  BOXES  made  by 
AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENDINGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 

"WE  MANUFACTURE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Photo.  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Vieuus, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Eighteen  Years,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 

Parys'  arid  Lindsay's  Cotton, 
Cramer's  French  Lubricator, 
Solar  and  Contact  Printing-, 
Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade. 

"f.H.C."  Instantaneous  Drop  SMer. 

SmaU  Size,  $6.00 ;  Large  Size,  $7.00. 


ILLUSTRATED    PRICE   LISTS   FREE   TO 
ALL  APPLICANTS. 
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720  {5  gross)  of  these  trimmers  were  sold  to  one  party  in  July. 


ROBINSON'S 
NEW  MODEL 


PI0T06RAPI TRDHERS ! 


O    »^ 


°^.S 


15  •- 

la 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
nov/,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


Plan  of  holding   the  Straight    Cut  Trimmer 
when  in  use.     PRICE,  50    CENTS. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
use.     PRICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1.00. 


OVALS. 

2x2J 

3|x4f 

5x7 

6^x8^ 

2ix3i 

3|x4| 

5Jx7i 

6Jx8|^ 

2ix3|: 

3^x4| 

5^x7^ 

7x9 

2fx3f 

3|x5^ 

5fx7f 

7^x9i 

2|x3f 

4x5f 

5|x7f 

7^x9^ 

2ix4i 

4fx6| 

6x8 

7fx9f 

IKTSOKT^S     C3rXJI13  ESS- 
MADE  OF  SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regnlar  SizeS  always  on  hand  at  lo  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 

SQUARE  OR  ROUND  CORNERED. 

2tVx3|  2^-5^x31  2|x4J  4x5| 

2ix3|  2^5^x31  2ix4t         4^x5^ 

n^^\  2|x4i  3|x5J        3^x6 

2^x3  If  4x61 

FOR  STEREOGRAPHS. 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 

3^35^x31,  3x3         Sy^xSI,  3x3  3x3 

The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  are  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  incli,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture. 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  Substitutes  for  the  Knife  for  Trimming 

Photographs,  and  do  the  tvork  much  more  eocpeditiously  and  elegantly. 

They  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  at 
once.     For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

SfDett         EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  Sc  CO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 

^ ^Htm^ ^ 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIG-TLANDER    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  ■WONDEBFUL 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOR 

WORK.     FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


PORTRAITS.     ^Mm^tUM       VIEWS. 

CAMERA    BOXES 

OP    SUPEKIOK    QUALITY    AND    AT    VEKY    LOW    PRICES. 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds,  Velvet  Passepartouts, 

Card  Stock,  Chemicals, 

French  and  English  Glass,  Stereoscopes, 

B.  P.  O.  Glass,  Frames. 


^ajk  ^Mt^tJtl  ^Kte* 

Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 
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ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND  JSOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By   LYMAN    G.    BIGELO^W. 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edition,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new  one  at  less 
cost,  and  now  at  a  REDUCED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 
READING  MATTEE.  I  PHOTO.  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1 .  Clozid  Portrait. 

2.  Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 

3.  Cabinet,  plain — boy  ott  a  velocipede. 

4.  Pronieytade,  lady  [interior). 

5.  Promenade,  lady  [moonlight). 

6.  Cabinet,  gentle?nan  {bust). 

7.  Cabinet,  lady  (f  length). 

8.  Cabinet,  lady  ibtist). 

9.  Cabinet,  lady  (f  length). 

10.  Pro7nenade,  group. 

1 1 .  Promenade,  group. 

12.  Promenade,  seaside. 


I.  Introductory. 
II.  Artistic  Light. 

III.  Balance  of  Lines. 

IV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 
V.   Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 

VI.   Composition,  Rules,  and  Maxims. 
VII.    The  Studio. 
VIII.  Formulce  well  proved  and  used  by  the 
author  in  producitig   the   work  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  his  book. 
IX.   Prijiting  and  toning  formulce. 

Together  ivith  a  plan  of  Mr.  Bigeloiv's  Skylight. 
g©"  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  capital  instructions  for  producing  them. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

WM.  EUIITZ'S  UTEST  INTENTION 

IN   THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART, 

PATENTED,  NOVEMBER  7th,  1882. 

By  which  ^^all  kinds  of  artistic  effects  are  easily  obtained  in  a 

new  way." 
By  which  '' 07ie-third  of  the  regular  exposure  is  gained." 
By  which  ''one-half  of  negative  retouchmg  is  unnecessary." 
By  which  "more  true  and  life-like  portraits  are  obtained." 


For  Circulars  and  Terms,  apply  to 

G.  HOBFLB,  Sole  Agent, 

(MADISON   SQUARE,) 

NEW    YORK. 
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^t>=^EASTIVlAN'8-^^^ 

GELATINO-BROMIDE  DRT  PLATES, 

RAPID,  UNIFORM,  AND   RELIABLE. 
AND  EASTMAN'S 

GELATINO-BROMIDE  PELLICLE, 

MADE  IN  TWO  GRADES, 

The  B^RAPID=©a  and  the  fi^INSTANTANEOUS.-^a 

More  extensively  used  and  more  generally  preferred  than  any  in  the  Market. 


December  1st,  1881. 

Owing  to  Improved  Machinery  and  Increased  Facilities  for  manufacturing  them, 
the  prices  of  Eastman's  Gelatino-Bromide  Dry  Plates  have  been  reduced  as  follows: 

Per  doz.  Per  doz.  Per  doz.  Per  doz. 

3Xx4X,  .$0  65  5     x6,  .  $135  6>^  x    8>^,  $2  40  14x17,  .$10  00 

4     x5,  .    O  95  5     x7,  .  165  8     x  10,       3  60  17x20,.     17  50 

A%x5%,  .    1  00  5)^x7,  .  1  75  10     xl2,       5  20  18x22,.     20  00 

4:^x6)4,  .    1  25  5      x8,  .  185  11      x  14,       6  80  20x24,  .      24  00 


We  have  just  completed  a  large  and  well-appointed  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  our 
Plates,  which  will  enable  us  to  furnish  them  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before.  Our 
patented  machinery  for  coating  plates  gives  us  an  immense  advantage  over  other  makers 
who  are  confined  to  the  old  methods. 

EASTMAN  DRY  PLATE  CO. 
E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &   CO., {For  Sale  by  aU  Dealers,} SOLE   AGENTS. 


THE  TROPICAL  DRY  PLATE. 

The  Most  Important  Discovery  yet  made  in  Dry  Plate  Photography. 

This  plate  can  be  washed  in  water  of  any  temperature,  even  boiling  hot,  without  frilling 
or  having  the  film  aff'ected  in  any  way.  By  washing  the  plate  in  hot  water,  after  fixing, 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  much  more  thoroughly  and  easily  eliminated. 

When  fixed,  the  negative  can  be  d7'ied  over  a  spirit  lamp  in  a  few  minutes. 

This  removes  the  only  remaining  difficulties  in  Dry  Plate  Photography,  and  makes 
them  available  in  THE  HOTTEST  CLIMATES. 

The  Tropical  Plates  are  unsurpassed  in  rapidity,  softness,  and  delicacy,  or  in  any 
desirable  quality. 

These  plates  are  now  being  made  for  us  by  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co. 

The  prices  are  as  follows: 


Size,  3X  2i:4X, 
"4      x5, 

"     4Xx6>^, 
"5     x7, 
"5      x8, 


Per  doz. 


$0  80 
1   15 


Size, 


25 
60 
15 
25 
00 


8x  10, 

10  X  12, 

11  X  14, 
14  X  17, 
18x22, 
20  X  24, 


Per  doz. 


$4  50 
6  50 
8  50 
12  00 
22  00 
28  00 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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3£l     ALWAYS  INSURES  SATISFACTION. 


MULLETT  BROS. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Have   received  their  fall   line  of  New  and  Elegant 

Frames   in   Walnut,   Imitation    Walnut,  Combination  f> 

Plush  and  Ebony,  and  Gold  and  Plush,  comprising  the  S 

richest  line  ever  offered.     We  call  special  attention  to  |_q 

the  New  Crimpled  Velvet  and  Plush  Frames  as  the  P 

richest  ever  produced.  f-EI 

Our  Supplementary  Catalogue  % 

Of  these  goods,  including  a  large  line  of  Imported  and  ^ 

Domestic  Albums,  will  be  ready  September  15  th.    We  P* 

will  mail  this  to  any  address  on  application.  ^ 

!z| 
O 

-^fJ^^DO    NOT   FORGET^^^  O 

that  our  line  of  ,_q 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS  ° 

Xs  fresh  and  complete,  2Si6.  we  solicit  your  orders  knowing 
we  can  give  you  entire  satisfaction. 

MULLETT  BROS., 

No.  518  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WE  FIND  THIS  A  FACT. 
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SCHINDLER'S 

Photographic  Studio  Furniture, 

WEST  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


^.^ CONTINUED    TESTIMONIALS. ig^ 

Mr.  C.  a.  Schindler.  IVES.  Niles,  Mich.,  November  14th,  1881. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  No.  53  Centennial  Posing  Chair  is  entirely  satisfactory.  I  must  say  I  think  it  the  best  operar 
ting  Chair  in  the  market,  and  it  should  ilnd  a  ready  sale.  E.  B.  Ives. 

Mr.  C.  a.  Schindler.  McDOBTALiD.  South  Bend,  Ind.,  November  17th,  1881. 

Dear  Sir  :  Am  well  pleased  with  the  Chair  [No.  53  Centennial] ;  it  is  the  finest  Posing  Chair  I  have  ever  seen, 
by  a  large  majority,  and  should  be  in  every  photographic  studio  in  the  country.  I  hope  you  may  have  a  large  sale 
on  them.  A.  McDonald. 

Mr.  C.  a.  Schindler.  BIIiBROUGH.  Dubuque,  Iowa,  November  19th,  1881. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Chair  came  all  safe  yesterday  ;  and  am  well  pleased  with  it ;  everything  complete  as  represented. 
Should  I  require  anything  else  infthe  future,  I  will  remember  you.  E.  Bilbrough. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Schindler.  WATSON.  Detroit,  Mich.,  December  8th,  1881. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Antique  Chair  [No.  57]  ordered  of  you  gives  great  satisfaction,  both  for  its  artistic  design  and 
execution,  and  its  perfect  adaptation  for  photographic  uses.  J.  E.  Watson. 

Schindler's  [No.  53]  Posing  Chair.  TWIIjSON.  "  Phila.  Photographer,"  October,  1881. 

A  splendid  Posing  Chair  [No.  53  Centennial],  made  by  C.  A.  Schindler,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  was  shown  us  a 
few  days'  ago.  It  is  so  carefully  contrived  that  it  carries  even  the  most  awkward  sitter  into  a  graceful  pose,  thus 
helping  the  work  of  the  poser  very  much.  It  is  upholstered  elegantly,  too,  and  tastefully,  and  will  be  found  a  most 
useful  addition  to  any  fine  art  studio  of  photographers.     Edward  L.  Wilson,  Editor  Philade.lphia  Photographer. 

Mr.  C.  a.  Schindler.  BARR.  San  Antonio,  Texas,  November  21st,  1881. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  like  the  No.  53  Centennial  Chair  the  best  of  any  chair  I  have  ever  used.  The  No.  23,  Child's 
Chair,  is  very  good,  and  the  platform  does  finely.     Have  not  yet  been  able  to  sell  my  Bowdish  Chair.    D.  P.  Barr. 

C.  A.  Schindler,  Esq.  WAIiZIJ.  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  6th,  1881. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  new  Posing  Chair  [the  No.  53  Centennial]  I  consider  the  most  stylish  and  gracefully  designed 
accessory  for  the  studio ;  it  suggests  positions  easy  and  natural,  and  the  shape  makes  it  non-conventional. 

Richard  Walzl,  Editor  Rays  of  Light,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  C.  a.  Schindler.  PliACB.  Warsaw,  Ind.,  December  9th,  1881. 

Dear  Sir  ;  I  am  using  one  of  your  No.  53  Centennial  Chairs,  and  find  it  superior  over  everything  I  have  ever 
used  or  seen,  and  it  is  especially  well  adapted  for  groups  of  children.  Frank  A.  Place. 

Schindler's  Industrial  Art  Works.  FITZGIBBON.  St.  Louis,  December  8th,  1881. 

Schindler's  No.  53  Centennial  Posing  Chair  is  a  great  institution  of  itself,  looks  well,  poses  well,  takes  well  in 
the  picture,  aqd  sells  well.  Progressive  artists  should  use  them ;  we  have  had  one  in  use  for  over  a  year,  and  are 
very  much  pleased  with  it.  J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer. 

Dear  Mr.  Schindler.  SCHLEIER.         Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  11th,  1881. 

To  say  that  I  have  never  had  a  piece  of  Accessory  which  pleased  me  better,  permits  of  more  changes,  or  is  of 
more  use  under  the  skylight,  than  the  beautiful  No.  56  Cabinet,  Secretary-Book-Case,  with  organ  and  mantel  com- 
bined, I  bought  of  you,  is  simply  telling  facts.     I  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  fraternity. 

Your  No.  53  Centennial  Chair  needs  no  recommendation.  Place  a  man,  woman  or  child  in  it  and  they  at  once 
have  a  natural  and  graceful  pose.  I  have  chairs  which  cost  me  double  the  money,  and  would  gladly  give  any  one 
up  before  parting  with  this.  About  the  artists'  easel,  I  will  simply  repeat  what  my  daughter  said  :  "A  fine  silk  dress 
would  not  have  pleased  her  better."     So  you  see  the  money  spent  for  your  goods  is  well  spent. 

T.  M.  Schleier,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  C.  a.  Schindler.  BAKER.  Columbus,  O.,  January  4th,  1882.     . 

Dear  Sir  :  The  New  Centennial  Posing  Chair,  No.  53,  is  an  ornament  to  any  room,  a  convenient  accessory  for 
interiors.     It  is  the  most  complete  Posing  Chair,  for  all  classes  of  work,  that  I  have  ever  used.  L.  M.  Baker. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Schindler.  ROCHER.  Chicago,  January  24th,  1882. 

Continued  sickness  has  prevented  me  from  writing  sooner,  but  let  me  express  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the 
Posing  Chair  [Centennial  No.  58] ;  The  Flemish  Antique  Foreground  Chair  [No.  64],  and  all  the  other  accessories  I 
bought  of  you.     They  please  me  the  more  I  use  them.     May  they  find  their  way  into  all  photographic  studios. 

H.  Rocher,  Chicago. 

Mr.  C.  a.  Schindler.  SHERMAX.   ■  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  October  14th,  1882. 

Mv  Dear  Sir:  I  am  much  pleased  with  your  No.  60  A.  A.  Combination  Chair,  having,  on  trial,  found  it  a 
most  useful  and  convenient  accessory,  easily  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  positions,  both  for  children  and  adults. 
I  have  also  one  of  your  No.  57  Chairs,  which  I  have  a  fancy  for  calling  Mediceval ;  it  is  rich  in  effect  and  often  ap- 
propriate in  making  up  compositions  of  interiors.     Both  are  excellent.  Wm.  H.  Sherman. 


Jl^  BEWARE    OF    SUBSTITUTES   AND    COUNTERFEITS.  °^a 
Look  for  our  Patent  and  Trademarks. 
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THE  "KEYSTONE" 

Gelatine  Dry  Plates, 

MADE   IN   THREE   DEGREES    OF   SENSITIVENESS. 

By  JOHN  CARBUTT,  Nos.  628  &  630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


FOR  LANDSCAPE,  COPYING,  AND  TRANSPAR- 
ENCIES, FOR  MAGIC  LANTERN  OR  WINDOW 
DECORATION.    (Red  Label.) 

FOR  STUDIO  WORK,  LANDSCAPE  with  Figures, 
MACHINERY,  AND  GENERAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
A  most  useful  and  reliable  Plate.    (White  Label.) 

FOR  INSTANTANEOUS  WORK,  CHILDREN'S 
PORTRAITS,  DARK  DAYS  IN  THE  STUDIO, 
INTERIORS,  Etc.,  when  a  highly  sensitive  plate  is 
a  necessity.    (Blue  Label.)    All  Plates  Guaranteed  Perfect. 

Revised  Price-List — Price  per  Dozen. 


Size. 
3^  X  4ji{  inches, 

4  x5 

4}(xQ}4 

5  x7 
5      x8 
6}4x8}i 
7      x9 


A.  &B. 
$0  65 

0  95 

1  00 
1  25 
1  68 

1  80 

2  40 

3  00 


J.C.  B 

$0  72 

1  04 

1  12 

1  40 

1  85 

2  00 

2  70 

3  40 


Size. 


A.  &B.  J.C.  B. 


8  X  10  inches, $3  60 


10x12 
11x14 
14x17 
14  X  18 
17x20 
18x22 
20x24 


5  20 

6  80 

10  00 

11  00 
16  00 
18  00 
22  50 


U  00 
5  80 
7  60 

11  00 

12  00 
18  00 
20  00 
25  00 


11  X  14  and  larger  sizes  are  made  on  double-thick  glass,  and  put  up  in  half  dozen  packages. 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York, 

Trade  Agents  for  Oarbutt's  Keystone  Bromo-Gelatine  Dry  Plates. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


MULTUM  IN  PAEVO  DRY  PLATE  LANTERN 

(Patented  AprU  35tli,  1883.) 


Lantern  arranged  for  developing,  and,  after  fixing. 
Lantern  arranged  for  making  positives  by  contact.  examining  negatives  by  opal  light. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.     A  full  descriptive  circular  forwarded  on  receipt  of  address  to 

JOHN  CARBUTT,  628  &  630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Book  for  the  OTJT-DOOR  WORKER  Specially.    Now  is  the  time  to  read 

R.o33i3xrsonxr^s 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography. 
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CONTENTS. 


CHAP. 

I. 

II 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 


Introductory. 

The  Faculty  of  Artistic  Sight. 
Balance  of  Lines  and  Contrast. 
Balance — Example. 
Balance — Examples — [continued). 
Unity. 

Examples — Expression. 
Practice — The  Choice  of  a  Subject. 
Simple  Rules. 

Figures  in  Landscape — Truth. 
The  Sky. 

The  Legitimacy  of  Skies  in  Photographs. 
The  Composition  of  the  Figure. 
Pyramidal  Forms. 
Variety  and  Repetition. 

Variety  and  Repetition  (continued) — Repose- 
Fitness. 


CHAP. 

XVII.  Portraiture. 
XVIII.  Portraiture— The  Management  of  the  Sitter. 
XIX.  Portraiture— The  Pose. 
XX .  Portraiture — Groups — Proportion. 
XXI.  Backgrounds. 
XXII.  Accessories. 
XXIII.  Some  Old  Notions  Touching  Portraiture. 
.XXIV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 
XXV.  Chiaro-oscuro — Detail  or  Definition. 
XXVI.  Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    of 

Light  and  Shade. 
XXVII.  Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    of 
Light  and  Shade  {continued). 
XXVIII.  Chiaro-oscuro — Breadth. 
XXIX.  Chiaro-oscuro — Portraiture— The  Studio. 

XXX.  Chiaro-oscuro — General  Considerations. 
XXXI.  Conclusion. 


No  one  can  study  this  excellent  work  without  being  better  able  to  pose  and  compose  his  subjects, 
and  to  light  them  more  artistically.  Those  who  are  unskilled  comparatively,  hardly  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  learn  that  is  of  value  to  them.  This  book  will  open  their  eyes  and  enlighten  them,  if  they 
can  but  see  when  their  eyes  are  open. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  POPUIiAR  PHOTO.  WORK  EVER,  PUBIilSHED  IN  EUROPE. 

IT  IS  THE  BOOK  WANTED  NO  W  BY  THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHER,  TO  POST 

HIM  ON  THE  A.MT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cloth,  $1.50;  Paper,  $1.00.    Illustrated. 


"  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography  is  a  gem,  the 
par  excellence  of  all  photographic 
books.  Its  pages  are  full  to  a  letter 
of  choice  and  valuable  instruction. 
If  there  is  one  who  has  not  read  it 
I  would  advise  him  to  do  so  at  once." 
— G.  F.  E.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WHAT  ITS 
READERS  SAT : 


"Pictorial  Effect 
is  a  success."— 
M.  H.  Albee, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 


"I  would  advise  all  photographic 
art  students  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography ,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  works  ever  published 
on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers.  Read  it  over  and 
over.  Every  page  teaches  a  grand 
lesson." — James  Mullen,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


EDWAED  L.  WILSON,  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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Hydro-Bromo  (jelatine  Dry  Plates 


Having  completed  my  new  manufactory,  where  steam-power  and  every  mechanical  contrivance 
ingenuity  can  suggest  is  employed  to  facilitate  and  perfect  my  work,  I  am  prepared  to  fill  all  orders 
for  my  plates  promptly  and  to  manufacture  more  largely  than  hitherto.  These  plates  are  prepared 
with  scrupulous  care;  filtered  air  in  all  workrooms  of  a  uniform  temperature,  velocity,  and  degree  of 
humidity,  in  all  weathers,  ensures  uniformity  in  drying,  etc.,  and  my  Automatic  Emulsifier  ensures 
uniformity  in  my  emulsions. 

Machinery  being  used  for  all  operations,  much  of  the  trouble  caused  by  unskilled  or  careless 
workmen  is  obviated.     Ten  years'  experience  with  Gelatine  and  Dry  Plates  in  the  worst  climates. 

Every  Plate  guaranteed;  Quality  of  "Wet  Plates;  Plates  made  to  order 
for  Special  Purposes;  Prices  below  any  other  maker. 

JOSE  P.  OURDAN,  453  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn. 
CHAM  PUN'S  VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

TO  BE  USED  WITH  CDT-OUTS  OR  lAYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS, 

Patented  August  i,  1882. 

The  latest  and  best  ever  offered  to  the  profession  or  amateur.  The  finest  results  can  be  obtained  in 
an  easy  and  simple  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  a  saving  of  two-thirds  the  labor  necessary  to  produce 
the  same  after  the  old  fashion. 

Two  tracks,  B,  are  attached  to  printing-frame,  and  in  these  tracks  a  slide,  C,  moves.  Over  this  slide 
a  sliding  box-frame,  D,  is  held  in  place  by  guide-strips  in  such  a  manner  that  the  box-frame  may  be  moved 

transversely  over  the  slide.  The  inner  surfaces  of  the  frame,  D, 
are  grooved  to  receive  the  edges  of  the  frame  which  carries  the 
Vignetting  card  or  design.  By  these  devices  the  card-holding 
frame  can  be  adjusted  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  negative, 
and  the  sliding-frame,  D,  may  be  shifted  to  any  desired  position. 
The  above  attachments  are  made  in  two  styles,  single  and 
double.  The  double,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut,  are 
used  to  vignette  half  of  the  plate,  the  other  half  being  com- 
pletely masked,  thus  making  it  convenient  for  two  negatives 
on  plates,  either  of  which  may  be  vignetted.  The  single  are 
the  same,  except  that  the  box-frame,  D,  covers  the  entire 
negative,  these  are  used  for  one  on  plate.  They  are  made  of 
black  walnut,  and  are  light  and  durable,  all  slides  reverse,  and 
are  held  in  position  by  springs,  and  can  be  easily  withdrawn 
from  frame  by  drawing  slide,  C,  leaving  nothing  in  the  way  of 
plain  printing. 

PRICE  lilST. 


Double,  41^  X  6^  to  8  X  10,  inclusive, 
Single,  Ji  to  8  X  10,  inclusive,     .     .     . 


$1  00 

75 


Address,  W.  L.  CHAMPLIN,  WMtestown,  N.  T. 


I 
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KEEVIL'S  PATENT 

NEWTONIAN  DUPLEX  LANTERN. 

^  This  new  lantern  is  duplex  in  form,  being  fitted  with  one  optical  system,  projecting  in  front,  and 
another  projecting  from  one  side.  The  light  through  the  first  system  is  transmitted  on  to  the  screen 
directly,  in  the  usual  way.  At  the  extremity  of  the  other  system,  is  fixed  a  prismatic  lens,  by  which 
•neans  a  disk  can  be  projected  on  to  the  screen  central  with  the  other.  The  oxyhydrogen  jet  is  ar- 
ranged on  a  pivot,  which  is  a  fixture  in  the  bottom  of  the  lantern,  the  centre  of  rotation  being  as 
near  the  outside  surface  of  the  lime  cylinder  as  possible;  and  by  rotating  the  burner  through  about  a 
quarter  of  a  circle,  the  light  is  brought  central  with  each  condenser  alternately,  and  simultaneously 
the  mechanical  dissolver  opens  and  closes  the  objectives. 

A  Complete  Lime-Light  Dissolving  Apparatus,  most  Compact 

in  Form,  at  the  Low  Price  of  $75.00  and  $100.00 ;  with  Pull 

Oxyhydrogen  Accoutrements,  $130.00  and  $150.00. 
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To  compensate  for  any  loss  of  light  occasioned  by  the  use  Ox  the  prism,  the  condenser  of  this  system 
is  made  somewhat  shorter  in  focus  than  the  other  one,  evenness  of  illumination  being  thereby  secured. 
Both  objectives  are  made  achromatic,  and  the  definition  of  the  one  to  which  the  prism  is  attached  is 
in  no  way  inferior  to  the  ordinary  one.  The  jets  never  require  adjustment,  as  every  lantern  is  put  to 
a  practical  test  before  being  sent  out;  the  best  position  for  the  jet  being  thereby  obtained,  further  ad- 
justment becomes  unnecessary.  The  dissolving  apparatus  is  adjustable  and  very  efficient.  The  bonical 
fronts  are  easily  detached,  and  if  required  it  can  be  used  as  a  single  lantern.  The  whole,  lantern  is  of 
metal.  Its  small  dimension  are  much  in  its  favor,  the  whole  packing  into  a  small  box,  easily  carried 
in  the  hand.  These  desiderata  are  certain  to  make  it  a  favorite  with  those  who  wish  for  an  apparatus 
o<"  extreme  portability.     See  further  in  our  new  catalogue. 

We  have  arranged  for  the  sole  agency  of  the  United  States,  and  have  a  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 
We  have  thoroughly  tried  the  new  lantern,  and  are  charmed  with  it  in  every  way.  It  is  lighted  in  a 
minute,  easily  adjusted,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction. 

SEVERAL  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 
SEOUEED  BY  LETTEES-PATENT  IN  ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  made  to  sit  on  any  table  or  stand,  and  full  directions  for  working  accompany  it.  Send  for  estimate  for  a  full 
outfit,  bag-s,  tubing-,  generator,  &=€.  &=c.     Lists  of  our  new  dissolving  views  will  be  given  on  application. 

EDWARD   L.  WILSON, 

Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States.  912  «Sz:  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photographers'  Monthly 

Bureau  of  Information 
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We  are 

MERCHANTS 

in 

ALL  REQUISITES 
PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass,  Hiomissoii  k  Co. 


Kos.  229  &  231  State  Street, 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS. 
HENRY  G.  THOMPSON. 


CHICAGO. 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beebe's,  Cramer  &  Norden's,  Eastman's,  Carbntt's. 
Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash  trade,  believing  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you.  go 
system. 

With  us,  cash  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  3  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  offer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands. 
Our  Warerooms  are  commodious,  located  conveniently 
^—  for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  consumer.  We  deal  in  nothing  but 
supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.  We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 
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Wilson's  Photographies 

AS  A 

HOLIDAY_PRESENT. 

IT   IS   RESPKCTFULLY    SUGGESTED   TO 

EMPLOYERS  of  Photographic  Help  and  Amateurs, 

WIVES  of  Photographers, 

RELATIVES  of  Photographers  Practical, 

THAT  NO   MORE  ACCEPTABLE   PRESENT  for  the  coming  gift  and  glee 

season  can  be  found  than 

WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 


About  a  year  ago,  several  hundred  of  the  classes  to  whom  this  suggestion 
is  made,  made  presents  of  this  excellent  book  to  their  friends,  and  from  both 
givers  and  receivers  we  have  had  most  pleasant  letters  of  surprise,  approval,  and 
satisfaction. 

One  employer  writes  :  "The  ^4  I  sent  you  for  Photographies  for  my  assistant, 
saved — nay,  made — for  me  ^40  before  New  Year's  Day.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  pick 
up  as  he  did  after  reading  your  book." 

A  wife  writes  :  "James  was  fairly  overcome  when  he  found  your  Photographies 
on  his  table,  and  wanted  to  know  where  in  the  world  I  discovered  such  a  moun- 
tain of  a  photographic  book." 

An  employee  writes:  "Mr.  McCormick  gave  me  Wilson's  Photographies  fgr 
my  Christmas  present,  and  that  one  act  has  made  me  feel  that  after  all  he  had  a 
soul.  I  have  paid  him  back  'forty-seven  times,'  he  says,  in  the  quality  and 
amount  of  work  I  do  for  him,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  up." 

That  Wilson' s  Photographies  is  the  best  and  biggest  book  photographic,  and 
is  a  whole  library  within  itself.  For  further  particulars,  refer  to  the  other 
advertisements,  inside  pages. 

$4.00— WILSON'S  PHOTOaRAPHICS-$4.00  \ 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 
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OF  THE 
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WILL  BY  NO  MEANS  BE  THE 


►t^BBST   HALF,- 


* 


but  it  will  sustain  fully  the  character  of  this  Magazine,  and  present  some  unusual 
attractions  in  its  pictures,  including  some  personally  taken  studies  in  Arab  life  and 
in  Egypt  by  the  Editor.     Read  our  prospectus  in  the  July  issue. 

1882.1    BACK  NUMBERS   COMPLETE    [1882. 


can  be  had  still  in  limited  quantity.    The  pictures  alone  are  worth  the  money,  as  follows : 

JANUARY.  Two  examples — a  girl  group,  showing  Osborne's  picturesque  fore- 
grounds, by  W.  D.  Osborne,  at  Gilbert  &  Bacon's,  Philadelphia. 

FEBRITAHY,     A  "Mosaics"  group  of  eleven  portraits,  by  the  chief  Parisian  artists. 

MARCH.  A  Mosaics  group — nine  subjects  of  photo-statuary,  by  J.  A.  Scholten, 
St.  Louis. 

APRIL.  Nine  landscape  studies  with  figures,  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  Author  of 
"Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography ^ 

MAY.  Out-door  study  on  emulsion  plates — "a  bit  of  Colorado,"  by  \Vm.  H.  Rau, 
Philadelphia. 

JUNE.     A  portrait  study,  by  Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Philadelphia. 

JULY.     A  portrait  study,  by  J.  H.  Lamson,  Portland,  Maine. 

AUGUST.     Nine  portraits  by  the  Electric  Light.     By  A.  Liebert,  Paris. 

SEPTEMBER.     Field  Fancies.     By  Frank  M.  Good,  London. 

OCTOBER.     Queer  Characters  in  Cairo.     Collected  by  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

The   JPhilddelphia  Tliotoffraplier  and    Tlie  JPhotograxtMc    Times   and 

American  JPhotograplier  for  1882,  to  one  address  only,  $5.50; 

a  dollar  and  a  half  less  than  the  subscription  2>^^ice. 

The  cheapest  reading  in  the  world. 


B®"- WONT  YOU  1  TTVTnP'P  A  Q!P  HTTP  T  TQT I  BY  getting  one 

PLEASE  TKY  TO  J  UN  UHIj AjoIj  U  U  II  LiilO  i  |  NEW  SUBSOKIBER 

The  Subscription  Price  Remains  $5.00  per  Annum ; 
$2.50  for  Six  Months;  50  cents  per  Copy— in  Advance. 

Premiums /^ir  new  subscribers  in  addition  to  your  own  are  given  equivalent  to 
$1  per  year,  payable  in  any  of  our  publicatio7is.     No  premium  for  an  old  subscriber.. 


NOTICE   TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription  price,  J5  per  year,  ^2.50 
for  six  months,  50  cents  per  copy,  post- 
paid.    Positively  in  advance. 

Inremittingby  mail,  a  post-office  or- 
der, or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  is  preferable  to 
bank-notes.  Clearly  give  your  Post- 
Office,  County,  and  State. 

Canada  subscribers  must  remit  24 
cents  extra,  to  prepay  postage. 

Foreign  subscriptions  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  postage  in  addition. 


ADVERTISING  sheets  are  bound 
with  each  number  of  the  Magazine. 
Advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates : 

One         Six        Otib 
Month.  Months.  Year. 

One  Page ^20.00  $110.00  $200.00 

Half    "    12.00      66.00     120.00 

Quarter  Page...  7.00  38.50  70.00 
Eighth  "  ...  4.00  22.00  ^0.00 
Cards,    6  lines 

orless 2.00       11.00       20.00 


The  attention  of  advertisers,  and 
those  having  galleries,  etc.,  for  sale, 
is  called  to  our  Specialties  pages. 
Terms,  $1  for  six  lines,  and  25  cents  for 
each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  a 
line,  always  in  advance.  Duplicate 
insertions,  50  cents  less,  each. 

We  have  added  an  Exchange  Column 
to  our  Magazine,  wherein  photogra- 
phers having  articles  for  exchange  can 
insert  advertisements  at  the  low  price 
of  15  cents  per  line,  or  fraction  of  a 
line,  of  seven  words  to  a  line. 

Operators  desiring  situations,  no 
charge. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  PubUsher  and  Proprietor,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


THE  PLAQUE, 

A  NEW  STYLE  OF  PICTURE 

FOR  THE    HOLIDAYS. 

PATENTED,  OCTOBER,   1882. 


The  undersigned,  after  much  careful  experiment  has  just  now- 
perfected  machinery  and  other  means  for  producing  his  new 
INVENTION,  and  is  prepared  to  supply  apparatus  and  instructions 
to  photographers. 

The  Plaque  is  a  cabinet  size  picture,  mounted  on  specially 
designed  cards ;  vignetted,  and  depressed  concave  in  a  deep 
circular  cameo-form  to  represent  a  Plaque. 

It  is  very  beautiful  and  attractive,  and  will  make  a  most 
acceptable  holiday  picture.  Having  found  that  it  would  save  my 
fellow  photographers  a  great  deal  of  stumbling,  waste  of  time  and 
money,  if  given  in  hand  full  instructions  and  machinery  to  produce 
The  Plaque,  I  have  prepared  myself  to  supply 

Licenses  for  the  full  term  of  my  Patent;  Presses,  Dies,  and  Acces- 
sories; FtUl  Iitstructions  to  make  Plaques,  and  Card  Mounts 
of  Plaque  Desigiis,  at  reasonable  prices. 

I  have  scattered  a  few  sample  pictures  arnong  photographic 
friends,  and  already  have  several  applications  for  exclusive  licenses 
to  work  under  my  patent.  I  do  not  wish  to  sell  exchtsive  licenses 
at  present,  believing  all  photographers  should  share  the  advan- 
tages of  my  patent.  I  shall  have  no  travelling  agents,  as  there  is 
no  necessity  when  my  full  instructions  are  followed.  Saving  that 
expense,  I  can  sell  licenses  and  machinery  cheaper.  I  will  send 
four  sample  Plaques  for  ^i.oo. 

For  further  particulars,  address  the  chief  of  Plaquers, 

F.  B.  CLENCH,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer  for  December  will  coMain  sixteen  reduced  Plaques. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  monthly  Magazine,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs of  superior  merit.  $5.00  a  year ; 
|2.50  for  six  months. 

Stands  ahead  of  all  its  kindred.  Eighteen  years  of 
success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  and  use  to 
the  practical,  working,  growing  photographer.  Do  not 
go  without  its  valuable  help. 


WILSON'S  rSOTOGRAPHICS 

THE   NEWEST  AND    MOST   COMPLETE 

PHOTOGEAPHIC   LESSON-BOOK, 

Covers  Every  Department. 

352  Pages.    Finely  Illustrated.    Only  $4.00. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER. 

By  C.  W.  Hearn.     Price,  |2.50.     Second 
edition  now  ready. 

This  is  a  most  handy  and  reliable  book.  It  goes  into 
all  the  operations  of  plain  and  fancy  silver  printing, 
and  isyull  of  good. 


WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson.     In  Two  Vols. 
'Price,  12.00  per  vol. 

For  the  lantern  exhibitor.  Gives  incidents  and  facts 
in  entertaining  style  of  about  2000  places  and  things, 
including  200  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 


PHOTOGKAPHEKS' 
POCKET  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

By  Dr.  H.  Vogel.     Price,  $1.50. 

For  the  dark-room.     It  meets  a  want  filled  by  no  other 
book.     Full  of  formula — short,  practical,  and  plain. 


BIGELOW'S  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Price  reduced  to  $4.00. 

For  the  lover  of  art.  Beats  his  "  Album  of  Lighting 
and  posing."  Superb!  With  twelve  photographs  and 
instructions. 


AMERICAN  CARBON  MANUAL. 

Price,  $2.00. 

For  those  who  want  to  try  the  Carbon  printing  pro- 
cess, this  work  gives  the  most  detailed  information. 


BURNET'S  HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 

Price,  $3.50. 

All  should  study  it.  A  splendid  work,  largely  illus- 
trated, giving  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  artistic  po- 
sing. 


THE  FERROTYPER'S  GUIDE. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Cheap  and  complete.     For  the  Ferrotyper,  this  is  the 
only  standard  work.     Seventh  thousand. 


STUDIES  IN  ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

By  C.  "W.  Hearn.     Price,  $3.50. 

Embellished   with   six   fine   cabinet  and  promenade 
portrait  studies. 


PICTORIAL  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  H.  P.  KoBiNSON.     For  the  Art  Photog- 
rapher.   Cloth,  $1.50.    Paper  cover,  $1.00. 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLORISTS'  GUIDE. 

By  John  L.  Gihon.     Cloth  bound,  $1.50. 

The  newest  and  best  work  on  painting  photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1882. 

Cloth  hound,  $1.00  ;  paper  cover, 
50  cts.     Back  vols,  same  price. 

Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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WILSON'S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS 


•  Those  who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  only  as  a  photographic  writer, 
will  be  pleased,  when  reading  these  two  volumes,  to  find  him  equally  at  home  in  his  eye-photograph 
descriptions,  which  are  full  of  humor,  accurate  description,  instruction,  and  entertainment.  Next 
to  making  these  journeys  yourself,  is  reading  the  eloquent  collections  of  an  eye-witness,  as  found 
in  these  two  grand  books  of  travel.     They  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young." — Press. 

These  descriptions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lantern  Exhibitor  and  Lecturer.  They 
help  you  choose  slides.  They  tell  you  what  facts  and  figures  the  public  want  to  know  about  the 
places  and  things  you  exhibit.  The  contents  are  divided  into  JOURNEYS  or  selections  as  per 
list  below : 


VOLUME  I.  306  PAGES, 

Contains  NINE  Journeys: 

A — France  and  S-witzerland. 

B — Belgium,      Germany,      Austria, 

Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
O — Italy — Lakes,    Cities,    and    the 

Italian  Art  G-alleries. 
D — Holland,      Denmark,     Norway, 

Sweden,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
B — Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey, 

G-reece,  and  India. 
P — England,  Scotland,  and  United 

States  of  America. 
Gr — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
H — Centennial  Exhibition,  Philada. 
I— The  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

IN  ALL,  OVER  900  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 


VOLUME  n.  331  PAGES, 

Contains  TWELVE  Journeys: 

J — Germany  and  Russia. 

K — Belgium  and  Austria. 

L — France — Cities  and  Provinces. 

M— Spain  and  Portugal. 

N— Switzerland— The   Four  Alpine 

Routes. 
O— Italy,  Ischia,  and  Sicily. 
P — Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Q— Palestine  and  India. 
R— Scotland — Cities  and  Ruins. 
S — Ireland. 
T— England— Cities,  Museums,  and 

Ruins. 
U — United  States  of  America. 

IN  ALL,  1073  SUBJECTS. 

PRICE  $2,  POST-PAID. 


DESCRIBES 

SLIDES 

ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 


TWO  VOLUMES. 
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nv  reader  will  see  the  additional  value  given  to  any  work  by  a  full  index. 

is  well  supplied  with  such. 

EE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  4  OP  THE  COVER,  AND  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

(OVER) 


WHAT  IS  SAID  BY  ITS  READERS: 


"We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our  colleagues. 
— MoNS.  Leon  Vidal,  Editor  of  the  Fans  Muniteur. 

The  success  of  this  latest  gem  of  photographic  litera- 
ture will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  merit  of  the  work 
deserves.  Among  the  photographic  writers  of  America 
E.  L.  Wilson  stands  without  a  compeer. — Dr.  H.  Vogel, 
Editor  of  the  Photo.  Mitth. 

By  far  the  best  photographic  book  ever  published  in 
America.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  mas- 
terly handling  of  the  subject. — Dr.  E.  Horning,  Editor 
of  PhotograpMo  Correspondez,  Vienna. 

Would  not  be  without  one  for  triple  the  price.— 
Emmerson  Goddard,  Woonsocket,  K.  I. 

It  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  the  photographic  art 
up  to  date. — H.  L.  Bliss,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

PAoiof/ropAtes  is  the  most  imposing  book  devoted  to 
photography  I  have  seen. — J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland. 

Photographies  looks  fine,  and  is  selling  well.  We  are 
doing  our  best  to  push  it. — W.  Irving  Adams,  N.  Y. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  novel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  could 
hardly  fail  by  this  plan  in  making  a  useful  and  prac- 
tical publication. — Anthony's  JBulletin,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  very  best  text-book  upon  our  beloved  art. — 
John  R.  Clemons,  Phila. 

I  have  inquiries  for  a  good  book  on  photography,  and 
I  think  yours  is  that  book. — John  Carbutt,  Phila. 

It  is  a  pity  you  can't  send  to  every  one  the  pages 
from  1  to  17;  all  would  be  sure  to  go  for  the  rest  of  it. 
— J.  H.  Hallenbeck,  New  York. 

It  is  a  complete  library. — W.  D.  Gatchel,  Cinn. 

We  know  of  no  one  in  our  fraternity  more  capable  of 
compiling  such  a  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  photo- 
graphic brotherhood  than  Mr.  Wilson. — J.  H.  Fitz- 
GIBBON,  in  St.  Louis  Practical  Photograpiher. 

It  demands  a  position  in  the  library  of  every  photog- 
rapher, and  this  position  it  will  assuredly  attain  as 
soon  as  its  merits  become  known. — Editor  Photographic 
Times  and  American  Photographer. 

Photographies  is  my  evening  companion,  and  with  it 
the  evenings  are  very  short.  It  is  just  what  I  have 
been  wanting  for  a  long  time. — Well  G.  Singhi,  Bing- 
hamjDton,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  good  work,  and  I  look  to  see  you  issue  a 
second  edition  as  soon  as  it  has  had  time  to  commend 
itself. — D.  Bachrach,  Jr.,  Bait.,  Md. 

I  consider  it  greatly  superior  to  anything  yet  pub- 
lished.— J.  B.  Leisenring,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

It  is  a  most  useful  book,  and  its  practical  teachings 
to  the  studious  photographer  contain  the  most  valuable 
information. — C.  D.  Mosher,  Chicago. 

Photographies  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  I 
would  rather  have  it  than  all  the  other  books  on  pho- 
tography put  together.  The  idea  is  capital,  as  it  is 
original,  and  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. — 
B.  W.  KiLBURN,  Littleton,  N.  H. 


I  hope  that  every  photographer  will  see  to  it  that  his 
$4  goes  direct  to  you,  without  any  dealer's  commission 
off,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  its 
price — a  benefit  indeed  for  the  many  years  you  have 
played  your  part  so  carefully  upon  the  photographic 
stage  for  us. — Fred.  C.  Phillips,  St.  Thomas. 

It  is  the  most  unique  aud  powerful  work  upon  the 
subject  I  have  ever  seen. — J.  E.  Beebe,  Chicago. 

The  book  of  photography.  It  is  worth  the  price  with 
compound  interest. — P.  Kellmer,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

I  have  read  Photographies  through,  and  am  fully 
satisfied  it  is  without  a  peer  in  photographic  literature. 
To  me  it  is  invaluable. — E.  P.  Hovey,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

My  friend  and  tutor,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
noble  book,  and  may  thousands  testify  to  its  value  by 
giving  it  the  chiefest  place  in  their  library. — F.  M. 
Spencer,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

I  can  assure  you  sincerely  that  I  never  invested  S4.flO 
for  reading  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  in  this  case. — 
C.  T.  Stuart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

A  short  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing 
your  new  book  Photograp)hics.  As  a  result  I  want  it, 
and  enclose  check  for  four  dollars. — Geo.  Pine,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

Of  all  the  photographic  literature  published,  this 
book  seems  the  very  best. — J.  P.  Spooner,  Stockton, 
Cal. 

I  am  very  much  delighted  with  it.  The  treatises  on 
dry-plates,  emulsions,  etc.  etc.,  are  all  very  minute  in 
detail. — J.  A.  Van  Drelzen,  Peoria,  111. 

I  think  the  Photographies  a  very  valuable  book,  one 
that  every  photographer  should  have.— K.  T.  Sheldon, 
West  Winsted,  Conn. 

It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  got  possession  of.  Those 
who  want  lightning  or  instantaneous  processes  had 
better  get  a  copy  and  work  ^ith  pleasure.  Nothing 
like  it;  too  good  to  be  without. — Joseph  Theiring, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  first  short  article  that  I  read  was  worth  the  cost 
of  the  book,  and  in  looking  it  over  find  it  contains  an 
inestimable  amount  of  valuable  information  which 
would  not  be  found  out  in  a  lifetime  of  practice. — B. 
F.  Burchand,  AYorthington,  Minn. 

Your  Photographies  will  supply  a  want  long  felt 
among  the  fraternity,  more  especially  among  those  like 
ourselves  who  are  "out  of  the  world,"  so  to  speak. — 
J.  R.  Hanna,  Auckland,  Australia. 

One  hundred  dollars  would  not  buy  mine  if  I  coulil 
not  get  another.  I  do  not  see  how  I  managed  so  long 
without  it. — Oscar  Cromwell,  Grizzly  Flat,  Col. 

Photographies  suits  me  better  than  any  similar  work 
I  have  come  across.  The  giving  of  the  experience  of 
different  workers  on  the  same  subject,  and  giving  it  in 
their  own  words,  being  an  especially  valuable  feature. 
— S.  B.  Hill,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Yonr  Photographies  is  the  best  thing  out;  practical 
and  to  the  point,  and  no  nonsense. — Walt.  C.  North, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


Will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Author  and  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.  | 
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^THE  SCOVILUH- 

PORTAELE  DRY-PLATE  OUTFITS 

FOR  AMATEURS. 


NE   PLUS   ULTRA 

APPARATUS  OUTFITS. 


ALL  ARTICLES  OF  WHICH  ARE  WARRANTED 
Old  Style  Equipment.  ACCURATE  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 


OUTFIT  A,  price  $10.00,  comprises  A  VIEW  CAMERA  with  rubber  bellows  and  rigid  platform, 
for  making  4x5  inch  pictures,  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  Folding  Tripod; 
1  "  Waterbury "  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;   1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  B,  price  $12.00,  comprises  A  VIEW  CAMERA.  Same  style  as  A  Camera.  For  taking  5x8 
inch  pictures,  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  Folding  Tripod;  1  "  Waterbury  " 
i^^chromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  C,  price  $18.50,  comprises  A  VIEW  CAMERA  for  making  5xS  inch  pictures.  This 
Camera  is  so  constructed  as  to  make  either  a  Cabinet  Picture  on  the  full  size  of  the  plate 
(5x8  inches),  or  by  substituting  the  extra  front  (supplied  with  the  outfit)  and  using  the  pair  of 
lenses  of  shorter  focus,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  taking  stereoscopic  negatives;  also  by  the 
same  arrangement  two  small  pictures,  4x5  inches  each,  of  dissimilar  objects  can  be  made  on 
the  one  plate.  Included  in  this  outfit  are  also  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  1  Large 
"  Waterbury "  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1  Pair  "  AVaterbury "  Achromatic  Matched 
Stereoscopic  Lenses;  I  Folding  Tripod;  1  Carrying  Case. 

OUTFIT  D,  price  $13.50,  comprises  1  VIEW  CAMERA  for  making  6J  x  8J  inch  pictures,  with  1 
Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  "Waterbury"  Achromatic  Nickel-Plated  Lens;  1 
Folding  Tripod ;  1  Carrying  Case. 

EQUIPMENT  A-A,  consisting  of  APPARATUS  OUTFIT  A,  with  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth ;  1  dozen 
4x5  Dry  Plates;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby  Lantern.     Complete  for  field  service.     Price,  $12.25. 

EQUIPMENT  B-B,  consisting  of  APPARATUS  OUTFIT  B,  with  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth ;  I  dozen 
5x8  Dry  Plates;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby  Lantern.     Complete  for  field  service.     Price,  $15.00. 

EQUIPMENT  C-C,  consisting  of  APPARATUS  OUTFIT  C,  with  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth;  1  dozen 
5x8  Dry  Plates;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby  Lantern.     Complete  for  field  service.     Price,  $21.50. 


SCOVILL'S  PURE  CHEMICALS  AND  ACCESSORIES, 

FOR  MAKING   NEGATIVES. 

We  offer  for  use  with  N.  P.  U.  Outfit  "A,"  or  A.  0.  Co.  Outfit  202,  the  following  goods  packed  securely 
in  a  wooden  case:  2  4x5  Japanned  Pans;  1  4  oz.  Graduate;  1  set  5  inch  Japanned  Scales 
and  Weights ;  1  oz.  Bromide  of  Ammonium  ;  1  ft).  Neutral  Oxalate  of  Potash  ;  Itt).  Protosulphate  of 
Iron;  1  ft).  Hyposulphite  of  Soda;  1ft).  Alum;  I  oz.  Sulphuric  Acid;  1  bottle  Keystone  Varnish  ;  1 
doz.  4x5  Keystone  Dry  Plates;  1  Scovill  Note  Book;  1  Scovill  Focusing  Cloth;  1  W.  I.  A.  Ruby 
Lantern.    Price,  complete,  $6.50. 

For  use  with  N.  P.  U.  Outfits  "B"  and  "  C,"  and  A.  0.  Co.  Outfit  203,  we  supply  the  same  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  the  substitution  of  5  x  8  Pans  and  Plates  for  the  4x5  size.  Price, 
complete,  $7.50. 

S.  P.  C.  FERKO-PRUSSIATE  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing  and  Mounting  4x5  Blue  Print  Pictures. 
14x5  Printing  Frame;  1  4 j  x  5i  S.  P.  C.  Vulcanite  Pan;  3  doz.  4x5  S.  P.  C.  Ferro-Prussiate 
Paper;  2  doz.  sheets  6^x8^  Card  Board;  1  Glass  Form  (for  trimming  prints);  1  Robinson's 
Straight  Trimmer;  1  Half-pint  Jar  Parlor  Paste;  1  One-inch  Paste  Brush.  Price,  complete, 
$2.80.     Securely  packed  in  a  paper  box. 
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S.  p.  C.  FERRO-PEUSSIATE  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing  and  Mounting  5x8  Blue  Print  Pictures. 
This  Outfit  is  like  the  one  above,  but  with  Printing  Frame,  Vulcanite  Tray,  Ferro-Prussiate 
Paper,  and  Card  Board  adapted  to  5  x  8  Pictures.  Price,  complete,  $3.50.  Securely  packed 
in  a  paper  box. 

S.  P.  0.  SENSITIZED  ALBUMEN  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing,  Toning,  Fixing,  and  Mounting 
4x5  Pictures.  14x5  Printing  Frame;  16x7  Porcelain  Pan,  Deep;  1  5ix4i  S.  P.  C.  Vulcanite 
Tray;  2  doz.  5  x  8  S.  P.  C.  Sensitized  Albumen  Paper;  1  bottle  French  Azotate  (for  toning);  1 
bottle  Chlor.  Gold,  7i  grs.  (for  toning);  1  2  oz.  Graduate;  1  H).  Hyposulphite  of  Soda;  2  doz. 
sheets  6^  x  8^  Card  Board  with  Gilt  Form ;  1  Half-pint  Jar  Parlor  Paste ;  1  li  inch  Bristle  Brush ; 
1  Glass  Form  (for  trimming  prints) ;  1  Robinson's  Straight  Trimmer.  Price,  complete,  $4.75. 
Securely  packed  in  a  paper  box. 

S.  P.  C.  SENSITIZED  ALBUMEN  PAPER  OUTFIT  for  Printing,  Toning,  Fixing,  and  Mounting 
5x8  Pictures.  This  Outfit  is  like  the  one  above,  but  with  Printing  Frame,  Vulcanite  Tray, 
Sensitized  Paper,  and  Card  Board  adapted  for  5x8  Pictures.  Price,  complete,  $6.00.  Securely 
packed  in  a  paper  box. 

EQUIPMENT  A-A-A.  Complete  in  every  requisite  for  making  the  highest-class  pictures.  Consisting 
of  Apimratus  Outfit  A,  $10.00;  also,  1  Chemical  Outfit  4x5,  $6.50;  1  Sensitized  Outfit  4x5,  $4.75. 
Price,  $20.50. 

EQUIPMENT  B-B-B.  Complete  in  every  requisite  for  making  the  highest-class  pictures.  Consisting 
of  Apparatus  Outfit  B,  $12.00;  also,  1  Chemical  Outfit  5x8,  $7.50;  1  Sensitized  Outfit  5x8,  $6.00. 
Price,  $25.00. 

EQUIPMENT  C-C-C.  Complete  in  every  requisite  for  making  the  highest-class  pictures.  Consisting 
of  A2-)paratus  Outfit  C,  $18.50;  also,  1  Chemical  Outfit  5x8,  $7.50;  1  Sensitized  Outfit  5x8,  $6.00. 
Price,  $31.50.  

OUR  NEW  PATENTED  DOUBLE  DRY-PLATE  HOLDERS 

are  the  best  made,  and  answer  the  demand  in  Dry-Plate  Work  for  something  that  will  exclude  all 
light.  Prices  of  Extra  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate  Holders  are  as  follows:  4x5  Holders  for  two  Plates, 
each,  $2.00;  5x8  Holders  for  two  Plates,  each,  $2.75 ;  6^x8^  Holders  for  two  Plates,  each,  $4.25. 
Dry  Plates,  4x5,  per  dozen,  $0.95;  5x8,  $1.80;  6ix8i,  $2.40. 

EXTRA  CHEMICALS   SUPPLIED  AT  PREVAILING  PRICES. 


NEGATIVE  BOXES.  SCOVILL   OXALATE  BOTTLE. 

4  x5   Price,  each,  $0  75       :  Pint Price,  each,  $0  60 

5  x8   "         "         1  00  Quart "         "  0  75 

6ix8J... "         "         1   10      !  Two  Quarts "         "  100 

I  Gallon "         "  1  25 

Scovill  Focusing  Glass,  $0.75;  C.  C.  H.  Focusing  Glass,  $4.00;  Negative  Washing  Boxes,  $3.00. 


American  Optical  Company's  Apparatus  Outfits. 

This  Apparatus  is  manufactured  in  New  York  City  under  our  immediate  personal  supervision;  and, 
as  we  employ  only  highly  skilled  workmen,  and  use  nothing  but  the  choicest  selected  materials,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  products  of  our  factory  are  unequalled  in  durability,  excellence  of  work- 
manship, and  style  of  finish.  This  fact  is  now  freely  conceded  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Australia,  and  South  America. 

OUTFIT  No.  202,  price  $27.00,  consists  of  A  MAHOGANY  POLISHED  CAMERA  for  taking 
pictures  4x5  inches,  with  Folding  Bellows  Body,  single  swing,  hinged  bed,  and  brass  guides. 
It  has  a  shifting  front  for  adjusting  the  sky  and  foreground,  with  1  Patent  Double  Dry-Plate 
Holder;  also,  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case;  1  Scovill  Extension  Tripod. 

OUTFIT  No,  203,  price  $41,00,  consists  of  A  FOLDING  MAHOGANY  CAMERA,  fully  described 
in  the  American  Optical  Company's  Catalogue,  and  well  known  as  the  '76  Camera.  It  is  adapted 
for  taking  5x8  inch  pictures,  and  also  for  Stereoscopic  Views,  together  with  1  Patent  Double 
Dry-Plate  Holder;  also,  1  Canvas  Carrying  Case;  1  Scovill  Extension  Tripod. 

OUTFIT  No.  204,  price  $50.00,  consists  of  A  FOLDING  MAHOGANY  CAMERA  of  finest  style 
and  finish  for  taking  6ix8i  inch  pictures,  with  1  Double  Dry-Plate  Holder,  with  1  Canvas 
Carrying  Case;  1  Scovill  Extension  Tripod. 

Cameras  for  Photo-Micrography,  Artist  or  Detective  Cameras,  and  Pocket  Cameras,  made 
to  order.  ^®-FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


'•  ^=^S?«^"^'"^'     SCOVILL  MFd,  CO, ,  419  &  421  Broome  Street,  New  M, 
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M:  O  R.  n.  I S  O  INT^S 

WIDE-M&LE  VIEW  LENSES, 


PATENTED  MAY  21st.   1882. 


These  Lenses  are  absolutely  rectilinear  ;  they  embrace  an  angle  of  fully  100  degrees, 
and  are  the  most  rapid  wide-angle  Lenses  made.  We  recommend  them  for  use  with  the 
foregoing  outfits. 

PRICE   OP  MORRISON'S   WIDE-ANGLE  LENSES. 

Price. 

No.  1,  3^  diameter  of  Lens,  4     x4  inch  Plates,  3     inch  Equiv.  Focus,  each,  .  .  |25  00 

No.  2,   1           »  »               4x5           »              ^yi         »            »                »  .  .  25  00 

No.  3,1           ). .  »               4>^  X  lyi       »              4X         »            ))                »  .  .  25  00 

No.  4,   1           »  »               5     x8           »              5X         »            »                »  .  .  25  00 

MORRISON'S  RAPID  STEREOSCOPIC  LENSES, 

FOB,  INSTANTANEOUS  VIEWS   OB  LAWN  GROUPS, 

Are  entirely  different  in  many  particulars  from  any  other  Lenses  in  the  market.  They 
are  6  inches  focus  and  1^-  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  course  can  be  obtained  in  matched 
pairs  if  desired.  By  using  a  set  of  diaphragms  provided,  the}'  are  adapted  for  making 
5x8  views. 

A  novel  and  ingenious  instantaneous  drop  is  also  provided,  passing  through  the  brass 
work,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  central  stop,  by  which  absolutely  instmitaneous  views,  4x5 
inches,  may  be  made,  sharp  all  over  to  the  very  edges,  without  being  diaphragmed  down. 

PKICE, each,  $40  00. 


"Peerless"  Quick  Acting  Stereoscopic  Lenses/ 

FOB  POBTBAITUBE   OB   VIEWS. 

We  can  also  furnish  the  following,  either  single  or  in  pairs  : 

The  Lenses  are  especially  designed  for  Stereoscopic  Photography,  and  are  so  constructed 
that  they  will  work  well  for  interiors  or  exteriors. 

They  are  particularly  adapted  for  instantaneous  work. 

Diameter  of  Lenses,  \\  inch;  focal  length,  3^  inches. 

By  removing  the  back  lens  and  substituting  the  front  combination,  a  focal  length  of 
5J  inches  is  obtained. 

They  are  supplied  with  six  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  Morocco  Case. 

Price,  per  pair, $25  00. 

Imitation  Dallmeyer  Lenses  for  Landscapes.     Price,  per  pair,     .     ,       17  00. 

ALL  STYLES  OF  LENSES  TO  ORDEK. 


BOOKS    FOR   THE   AMATEUR. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  PICTURES.    By  Henry  Clat  Price.    Cloth  bound,  75  cts. ;  paper  cover,  5C 
cts.    Contains  the  very  A,  B,  C,  of  Photography,  in  complete  and  attractive  lessons ;  also 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AMATEUR.     By  J.  Traill  Taylor.     Price,  cloth  bound,  75  cts. 
illuminated  covers,  50  cts.     A  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Young  Photographer,  either 
professional  or  amateur. 
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The  Scovill  Improved  Dry-Plate  Lantern 

FOR  THE   DARK-ROOM. 


Since  the  introduction  of  Gelatine  Dry  Plates  they  have  been  vastly  improved,  and  the  special 
apparatus  or  appliances  made  to  use  with  them  have  also  undergone  changes  for  the  better. 

The  Dry- Plate  Lantern  but  a  short  time  ago  devised  and  introduced  by  us,  which  has  met  with 
a  large  sale,  is  now  to  be  set  aside,  and  we  shall  make  and  sell  the  improved  one  illustrated  here, 
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which  has  greater  illuminating  power,  a  hinged  top,  and  is  in  several  respects  vastly  improved 
over  the  old  pattern. 

The  glass  is  easily  lifted  out,  a  decided  advantage  when  cleaning  it,  and  if  desired  a  white 
globe  may  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  ruby  one.  Lamp  oil  will  be  used  instead  of  kerosene, 
and  thus  a  disagreeable  odor  and  much  smoke  be  done  away  with. 

The  improved  Lantern  is  safer  than  many  others  because  of  its  height  and  vent,  which  remove 
the  liability  to  overheating.  The  wire  guard  is  made  strong  enough  to  protect  the  ruby  globe,  and 
it  does  not  stop  off  the  light  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

By  patented  devices  the  top  vent  and  the  lower  draft  holes  are  so  constructed  that  no  white 
rays  can  escape  through  them,  and  thus  the  Lantern  is  perfected  for  use  in  the  dark-room. 

SOME  POINTS  ABOUT  THE  IMPROVED  LANTERN. 


It  is  readily  extinguished. 
It  is  not  liable  to  crack  the  glasses. 
It  requires  less  than  ordinary  care  to  keep  clean. 
It  is  simple  and  easily  understood. 
It  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
It  wants  no  skill,  care,  or  attention  in  use. 
It  gives  at  all  times  a  symmetrical  flame  of 
maximum  size. 


It  requires  only  to  be  kept  in  oil. 

It  maintains  a  full  and  brilliant  flame  as  long 

as  the  oil  lasts. 
It  is  easy  to  wick. 
It  is  conveniently  lighted. 
It  is  provided  with  guards  to  prevent  breakage 

of  the  glass. 


For  sale  by  Photograi^Mc  Stock-Dealers,  and  the 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


**> 


W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 


419  &  421  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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ATWOOD'S  PATENT  REVERSIBLE 


PRINTINS 


FRAME, 


This  Frame  is  square,  and  just  as  it  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  made  with 
double  corners,  and  in  utility  combines  the  action  of  the  regular  and  the  lengthwise  Printing  Frames. 
The  back  also  is  square,  with  small  blocks  cut  out  to  fit  the  corners,  thus  allowing  the  back  to  be 
placed  upon  the  negative  so  that  the  springs  and  hinges  will  extend  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise 
of  the  subject.     The  advantage  of  this  action  will  easily  be  perceived. 

Suppose  the  negative  of  a  standing  figure  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Atwood  Frame  and  the 
back  put  in  with  the  springs  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  subject.  Either  half  of  the  backboard  can 
be  opened  and  thrown  over  on  the  other,  in  this  manner  allowing  such  an  examination  of  the  print 
as  to  show  a  view  from  the  head  to  the  foot. 

Again,  in  printing  from  a  group  negative  the  back  of  the  Atwood  Frame  can  be  placed  to  open 
crosswise  of  the  negative,  thus  giving  an  opportunit}'  when  examining  the  print  of  seeing  all  the  faces. 

In  printing  a  landscape  where  cloud  negatives  are  used,  and  the  back  has  been  set  in  the  manner 
just  described,  it  is  possible  to  contrast  the  sky  with  the  other  features  of  the  view  on  the  print. 

There  is  no  reason  why  prints  from  two  5x8  negatives  of  different  subjects  may  not  be  made  at 
one  time  in  an  8  x  10  Atwood  Frame.  Other  good  uses  will  be  apparent,  and  we  need  not 
enumerate  them.  The  back  can  be  made  to  open  two-thirds  instead  of  at  the  centre  where  so 
desired  and  ordered. 


PRICE     LIST 


ATWOOD  PATENT  KEVERSIBLE  PRINTING  FRAMES. 


Size  for  1  -2  negatives,  each, 

4x    4 

))               » 

8x10 

))               » 

..      10x12 

»               » 

..      11x14 

»               » 

..      13x16 

»               » 

BO  75 

90 

1  20 

1  60 

2  75 

3  50 


Supplied  by  Photographic  Stock-Dealers,  and 


SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

419  and  421  Broome  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

2 


W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Agent. 
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GIHON'S 


An  Entirely  New  Variety  for 

Peibtig  Medallion  Pictures, 


|k 

/     IImS^ 

B  1 

Ij  1 

w 

Are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  and  are  now  without  a  rival  in  the  market.  They  are  clean 
cut,  most  desirable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  made  of  non-actinic  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the 
purpose.  Each  package  contains  .30  Cut- Outs,  or  Masks,  with  corresponding  Insides,  assorted  for 
five  differently  sized  ovals  and  one  arch-top. 

Price,  $1.00  lier  Pachage.    Sent  hy  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  wishing  special  sizes,  or  large  lots  of  a  few  sizes,  may  have  them  cut  to  order  promptly, 
by  addressing  the  manufacturer.      No  lot  costing  less  than  $1.00  made  at  a  time. 
^^^No  printer  should  attempt  to  make  Medallion  Pictures  without  them. 

They  Have  no  Equal  for  Quality. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  made  of  common  paper,  full  of  holes,  badly  cut,  and  odd  shapes  and 
sizes.  Ask  your  Stock-dealer  for  GIHON'S  CUT-OUTS,  and  see  that  they  are  in  his  envelope,  with 
instruction  circular  included.  The  recent  packages  are  composed  of  an  entirely  new  variety  and  of  a 
new  paper.     TRY  THEM. 

Promenade  Size  now  Eeady.        Sold  Separately  at  50  cents  per  Dozen. 


GIHON'S  OPAQUE 

Is  designed  for  Completely  Obscuring  the  Imperfect  Backgrounds  of  Copies,  Eetouching  Nega- 
tives, Faulty  Skies  in  Landscapes,  Coating  the  Inside  of  Lenses  or  Camera  Boxes, 
Backing  Solar  Negatives,  Covering  Vignetting  Boards, 
And  for  answering  all  the  Requirements  of  the  Intelligent  Photographer  in  the  Production 

of  Artistic  Results  in  Printing. 

Wherever  you  want  to  keep  out  Light,  use  Opaque. 

IT  IS  APPIilED  WITH  A  BRUSH,  DRIES  aUICKLY  AND  STICKS. 


CUT-OUTS  (thirty),  $1.00.         OPAQUE,  SO  Cents. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


Address  all   orders  tn 

SGOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF   PURE 


Photographic  Chemicals, 

JIo.  622  Pace  Street,  Philadelphia. 

jl^^^  The  Standard  Quality  and  Purity  of  our  Chemicals  make  them  the  most 
desirable  and  reliable  for  photographic  use. 

-5i^  STOCKDEALERS   ONLY  SUPPLIED.+^#- 

REFINERS  of  COLD  and  SILVER  WASTE 

j|@°"  Waste  sent  through  Stockdealers  will  receive  prompt  a.tiention.'°^^ 

THE    MANHATTAN 

Gelatine  Dry  Plates, 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

ULRICH  &  COLCLOUGH,    • 

Depot,  No.  156  BOW^ERY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


-ts 


PRICE    LIST. ;5vj 


Size.                                                                     Doz  Size.                                                                     Doz 

3Xx4X, $0  65  8x10, $3  60 

4  x5,     .     .  95  10x12, 5  20 

4Xx5K, 1  00  11  X  14,  Double  Thick  Glass,     6  SO 

4Xx6>^. 1  25  14x17,        »               »            »        lO  00 

5x7,... 1  65  17x20,        »               ..            ..        17  50 

5  x8, 1  85  18x22,         >.                »             »        20  OO 

6>^x8>^, 2  40  20x24,         .,               ,.            »        24  00 

11  X  14  and  larger,  packed  in  boxes  containing  half-dozen. 

ALSO,  PLATES  FOR  STRIPPING  FILM. 

All  Plates  Guaranteed.  For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 
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J.  C.  SOMERVILLE. 


WE  GIYE  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  COMPLETE 

OUTFITS, 


AND  KEEP 


American  Optical  Co/s  Apparatus  Only. 

DRY-PLATE    OUTFITS   $10.00   TO    $41.50. 


BEEBE,  CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S,  AND  EASTMAN'S  DRY-PLATES. 

Three  per  cent,  off  on  all  orders  of  $10.00  or  over. 


No.    1009    OLIVE    STREET,    ST.    LOUIS. 


I 


THE   BEST  IN   MARKET! 


THE    PEERLESS 


Alfcwai)ffl  P®p^f « 


DOUBLE   OR   SINGLE, 

V^/HITE,  PINK,  AND    PEARL, 

ON    RIVES. 

You  can  get  any  tone  you  wish  by  using  the  PEERLESS. 
Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

AMERICAN  ALBUMEN  PAPER  CO., 

D.  HOVEY,  President.  "Pr^r^TTTrarpin?      TvT     "V 

A.  M.  BROT?VN,  Sec'y  and  Manager.  XVWV^XlIliOiilirfc,    IN.     X. 
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-H^4.\A^E   INVITE   ORDERS   FOR-.^^#- 

OUR  NEW  BRAND  OF  DRY  PLATES, 

"THE  MOUND  CITY." 

Knowing  them  to  be  equal  to  any,  and  far  superior  to  many  brands  now  on  tlie 
market. 

We  claim  for  them,  UNIFOHMITY,  RELIABILITY,  and  a  degree  of 
SENSITIVENESS  about  ten  times  greater  than  wet  plates. 

We  warrant  them,  and  where  defects  occur,  clearly  the  fault  of  the  plate,  will  duplicate 
the  order  at  no  cost  to  the  consumer. 

For  sale  at  the  reduced  list.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  direct  to  us. 

With  a  new  and  carefully  selected  stock  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MERCHANDISE, 

FRAMES,  CHROMOS,  MOULDINGS, 

ALBUMS,  AND  FANCY  GOODS, 

BOUGHT  FOM  CASH,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  buyers  unusual  inducements. 

Send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1882,  the  LARGEST  and 
most  COMPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LIST  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

H.    A.    HYATT, 

411  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AN  OLD  ESTABLISHMENT  WITH  A 

NEW  BRAND  OF  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 


OLEMONS'  BRAND  OF 

ALBUMEN  AND  MATT  SURFACE,  SALTED, 
PA PE  R  S. 

Our  "Extra  Brilliant"  Albumen  Papers,  Pearl,  White  and  Pink,  also  our  Matt 
Surface  (Salted)  Papers,  can  now  be  had  at 

$35.00  per  Eeam ;  90  cts.  per  Dozen ;  10  cts.  extra  per  mail. 

Send  in  your  orders  at  once.     Address 

JOHN  R.  OLEMONS,  915  Sansom  St.,  PhHadelphia,  Pa. 
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OPTICAL  LANTERNS 

AND 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 


Nearly  twenty  years'  experience  as  a  Dealer,  Manufacturer,  and  User  of  these  goods 
enables  me  to  assure  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser. 

4>=^- EVERYTHING    SUPPLIED.-:=<t^ 

LECTURE  BOOKS  ON 


Send  for  New  Catalogue,  1882-1883.     (15  Cents  in  Stamps.) 

A  superb  list  of  Slides  from  recent  personally  made 

Negatives  of  EGYPT,  ARABIA,  ARABIA  PETR^A, 
SYRIA,  AND  PALESTINE. 

,^g- CATALOGUES    READY.      THE    MOST    UNIQUE    COLLECTION   EVER   OFFERED. 

READ  WILSON'S   LANTERN  JOURNEYS. 

VOLUME  I,  $2.00;  VOLUME  H,  $2.00,  POST-PAID. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Nos.  912  S  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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HANCE'S 

—SPECIAL 


SPECIALTIES. 

I  Anderson's  Portrait  OoUodion. 
This  is  especially  a   Winter  Collodion,  aiad  guaranteed  to  work  with  the  loveliest  har- 
mony, and   the  most  exquisite  softness,  and  freedom   from  all   the  luinter  troubles 
which  Photographic  Collodion  is  heir  to.     g@^  None  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  Elberi 
Anderson,  the  great  dark-room  operator,  author,  etc.,  is  pasted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 


II 


Ground  Glass  Substitute. 


Is  an  indispensable  article  in  the  photographic  gallery.     There  are  so  many  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  that  a  photographer  having  once  given  it  a  trial,  will 
never  be  without  it,  as  there  is  nothing  known  tbat  will  take  its  place. 

The  substitute  is  in  the  form  of  a  varnish,  is  flowed  and  dried  the  same  as  varnish,  but 
dries  with  a  granulated  or  ground-glass  surface. 

For  Vignette  Glasses.  For  Grotmcl  Glass  for  Cameras. 
"     a  Retoucliiug  Varnish.  "     Glazing  Sky  and  Side  Liiglits. 

"     Softening  Strong  Negatives.  "    Obscuring  Studio  and  Office  Doors. 

"    the  Celehrated  Berlin  Process.  "    Printing  Weak  Negatives. 

All  imitators  have  given  it  up.     They  can't  make  it.     GIVE  IT  A  TKIAL.         ^ 

PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 


mHance's  Delicate  Cream  Gun 
Gotten  Is  the  King  Cotton,  and  has  no  peer. 

Prepared  with  particular  caro,  warranted  free  from  acid,  and  very  soluble.  It  has  made 
its  wa}'  steadily  and  surely  into  most  of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  country,  where  parties 
prefer  to  make  their  own  collodion,  and  its  superior  qualities  are  shown  in  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  Centennial,  Vienna,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  for  photographs  made  with  col- 
lodion in  which  it  was  used. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Eembrandt  style,  and  light  drapery.  Its  sensitiveness 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  children  or  any  work  that  requires  short  exposure,  though 
admirable  as  well  for  all  work. 

PRICE,  80  CENTS  PER  OUNCE. 

Also,  TRASK'S  FERROTYPETiI  At   T  nT|iniir 
HANCE'S  DOUBLE  IODIZED  jUUilljUUlUil 

PRICE,  $1.50  PER  POUND. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  STOCK-DEALEES.    NO  EETAIL  OEDEES  FILLED.    OEDEE  OF  TOUE  DEALEE. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  TRADE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 
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I  shall  have  ready  for  distribution,  about 
November  1st,  1882, 

One  of  the  FINEST  CATALOGUES  in  America, 

CONTAINING  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  PRICES  OF 

Photographers'  Supplies, 


WITH  AN  ELEGANT  LINE  OF 


ACCESSORIES,  COMBINATION  FRAMES, 

Velvet    Frames,    Gold    and    Composition   Gilt 

Frames,    Albums,    Stereoscopes, 

Graphoscopes, 

^-—4. — AND  KINDRED  GOODS. — -^-^^ 


It  is   gotten  up  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  its 
value  ^A^ill  be  appreciated,  at  once. 

Do   not  fail   to   send   me    your  address,  that    I 
may  forv/ard  you  one  of  these  Elegant  Books. 

C.  F.  RICE, 

Nos.  152  and  153  Michigan  Avenue, 

CJHICJ-A-CSrO,    IXjiX... 


Boston  ruDiic  Library. 
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AND  WHAT  FOR  1883? 

A  Happy  Nkw  Year  to  You  One  and  All. 

At  12  o'clock  midnight,  December  31, 
1881,  we  stood  upon  the  quay  in  Brindisi, 
in  Italy,  listening  to  the  trembling  sounds 
of  the  old  cathedral  bell.  As  we  looked  out 
upon  the  Mediterranean  towards  Egypt,  the 
moon  shimmering  across  the  blue  waters, 
the  thought  came  to  us.  How  awfully  far 
are  we  from  the  Philadelphia  Photographer 
and  those  who  will  read  our  greeting  for 
the  New  Year !  And  yet  we  were  going 
further  on  our  tour,  little  knowing  as  to 
whether  we  should  ever  get  back  or  not. 
But  the  happiness  we  wished  for  our  readers 
in  the  last  article  we  wrote  for  our  closing 
issue  of  1881  was  shared  by  us  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  six  months  of  real  photographic 
practice  and  service,  followed  by  the  best  of 
health,  which  it  was  our  pleasure  to  enjoy 
before  the  war  cloud  broke  over  the  unfor- 
tunate country  which  we  visited.  But  we 
must  not  get  too  far  awa}' ;  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  wish  our  readers,  for  the  twentieth 
time,  "A  Happy  New  Year."  It  seldom 
falls  to  the  lot  of  any  one  to  occupy  the 
editorial  chair  in  one  section  for  so  long  a 
time.  It  is  just  one  year  too  soon  for  us  to 
review  this  double  decade,  and  therefore  we 
only  propose  three  cheerful  cheers  for  this 
twentieth  year  of  our  editorial  life.  It  be- 
hooves us  now  to  speak  of  what  we  propose 
to  do  during  this  year,  and  should  we  reach 
its  end  with  success  and  begin  another,  we 


may  have  more  to  say.  We  will  try  more 
than  ever  to  make  our  magazine  better  than 
it  has  ever  been,  and  have  already  made 
arrangements  with  our  coworkers  abroad 
and  our  best  photographers  at  home  to  se- 
cure for  this  magazine  the  very  best  of  every 
thing  that  can  be  had.  As  we  go  along, 
every  new  thing  possible  shall  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  every 
improvement  secured  for  them,  and  every 
effort  given  that  is  necessary  to  protect  them 
from  the  evil-doer.  As  usual,  and  as  is  neces- 
sary, our  pictures  are  in  preparation  for  a 
number  of  months  ahead,  and  will  include 
beautiful  examples  of  home  and  foreign 
production.  We  shall  adhere  in  a  measure 
to  the  Mosaics'  rule,  since  it  has  become  so 
acceptable  and  usefiil,  not  forgetting,  how- 
ever, to  give  some  splendid  single  examples 
of  out  and  indoor  work.  The  January 
number  will  be  embellished  by  an  admira- 
ble example  of  emulsion-work  and  a  sweet 
child  picture,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Kent,  of  Koches- 
ter,  N.  Y.,  followed  in  February  by  twelve 
new  studies,  by  3Ir.  H.  P.  Robinson,  the  tal- 
ented author  of  "Pictorial  Effect  in  Photog- 
raphy," who  did  us  this  pleasure  in  Febru- 
ary last.  His  new  series  is  admirable,  and 
will  be  described  fully  with  the  names 
when  appearing.  The  issues  which  follow 
will  be  in  turn  embellished  with  a  landscape 
study  in  Colorado,  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Eau,  of  Philadelphia;  by  admirable  por- 
trait studies,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Mason,  of  Leav- 
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en  worth,  Kan.;  by  mosaics,  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Eeed,  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  together  with  other 
examples  of  wet-  and  dry-plate  working,  in- 
cluding a  series  from  Messrs.  Nadar,  the  cele- 
brated Parisian  photographers.  Added  to 
this  will  be  one  or  two  studies  taken  espe- 
cially ourselves  for  our  readers  in  the  Orient, 
which  are  likewise  being  printed  with  the 
other  novelties  which  we  have  in  contempla- 
tion, which  it  would  only  be  imprudent  to 
mention  now  to  our  readers.  They  have 
accepted  our  good  faith  in  these  matters  for 
so  many  years  that  we  believe  they  will 
have  confidence  in  us  for  the  future,  and 
that  thej'  will  subscribe  promptly,  and  give 
us  the  wherewithal  to  carry  out  our  plans. 
Please  be  prompt  in  this  direction,  since  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  live.  As  we  go  along 
in  advance  we  must  arrange  for  paper  and 
other  articles  necessary  for  the  production 
of  a  first-class  magazine,  and,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  have  the  cash  in 
hand  All  departments  of  our  magazine 
will  be  fully  kept  up  to  the  standard  of 
former  years,  and  our  desire  is  to  secure  for 
you  all  a  first-class  photographic  magazine  ; 
not  only  that,  but  also  a  bright,  enterpris- 
ing, useful  newspaper  on  photographic  sub- 
jects. Therefore,  please  send  in  your  orders 
briskly,  and  pay  us  generously  and  promptly. 
We  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS,  1883. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  for  us  to  say 
much  about  Mosaics  this  year,  since  the 
trade  and  those  of  the  fraternitj'^who  "  can- 
not wait  "  have  already  nearly  taken  up  our 
whole  edition.  We  forgot  that  the  large 
army  of  amateur  photographers  would  be 
ready  this  year  to  grab  up  our  issue,  and 
have  scarcely  printed  enough,  we  fear  ;  still 
there  are  yet  some  copies  on  hand,  and  those 
who  order  first  will,  of  course,  secure  them. 
This  is  the  nineteenth  time  we  have  asked 
our  readers  to  accept  this  annual  at  our 
hands,  and  although  in  years  gone  by  we 
believed  that  it  could  not  be  better,  still  we 
believe  now  that  there  never  was  such  an 
issue  as  this  one.  A  full  list  of  its  contents 
is  given  in  the  advertisement  in  the  proper 
place,  to  which  your  attention  is  directed. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  for  us  to  say  any- 


thing in  favor  of  our  little  annual,  were  it 
not  that  the  noble  army  of  professionals  and 
amateurs  who  stood  by  us  this  year  deserve 
credit  for  the  work  they  have  done.  In- 
deed, our  usual  work  of  polishing  and  fitting 
the  parts  together  has  been  easier  than  usual, 
so  really  brilliant  and  bright  and  beautiful 
have  the  contributions  been.  Nearly  every 
article  is  contributed  by  a  practical  worker 
who  knows  his  business,  and  whose  heart  is 
in  it,  and  whose  continued  desire  is  not  only 
to  improve  himself,  but  to  help  improve 
others.  The  growth  of  this  feeling  of  wil- 
lingness to  teach  the  less  instructed  has  made 
the  duty  of  the  editor  of  Mosaics  a  much 
more  pleasant  one  than  it  was  formerly,  for 
which  we  desire  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
those  who  flock  round  us  and  help  us.  As 
usual,  there  is  an  overflow  of  articles  which 
came  too  late  for  us  to  use,  and  the  readers 
of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  will  re- 
ceive this  additional  benefit  from  time  to 
time,  as  we  have  a  place  for  them.  You 
will  do  well  if  you  take  the  advice  of  a 
friend  and  secure  your  copy  of  Mosaics  for 
1883  now. 


OBITUARY. 

Dr.  Van  Monckhoten. 

Dr.  Monckhoven  died  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 25th.  On  that  day  he  left  his  home, 
after  having  partaken  of  a  good  breakfast, 
in  the  best  of  health.  At  six  o'clock  he 
returned  pale  and  complaining  of  pains  in 
the  region  of  the  heart.  A  physician  was 
called  in,  but  when  he  arrived  the  pains  had 
disappeared,  and  he  supposed  that  Monck- 
hoven  had  merely  had  a  simple  disturbance 
of  the  stomach.  Our  friend  regained  his 
accustomed  spirits,  suflfered  no  more  pain, 
and  conversed  with  those  around  him  about 
the  splendid  scientific  experiments  he  had 
made  in  the  morning.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
the  trouble  had  gone.  After  having  eaten 
a  very  light  dinner  he  went  to  bed,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  pains  returned 
with  increased  violence.  The  physician 
returned  immediately,  but  this  time  to  state 
the  trae  disease  with  which  Monckhoven 
had  been  attacked — angina  pectoris,  we  are 
told.  After  a  half  hour  of  terrible  suffer- 
ing he  expired,  without   having   lost  con- 
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sciousness  for  a  single  moment.  His  last 
words  were  for  his  family,  for  his  dear  wife 
especially,  whom  he  left  still  young,  with 
the  weight  of  a  family  to  support  and 
an  important  manufacturing  industry  to 
direct.  Man  proposes  and  God  disposes, 
was  his  exclamation  at  the  moment  when 
life  was  so  suddenly  taken  from  him. 
What  could  he  say  more  true  when  he  felt 
that  he  was  forced  to  give  up  all  his  dreams 
as  a  scientist,  all  his  future  projects  for  a 
family  to  which  he  was  so  ardently  at- 
tached. His  dreams  as  a  scientist  he  had 
not  long  ago  confided  to  us,  and  since  he 
had  commenced  with  ardor  to  change  them 
into  realities.  "You  see,  my  dear  Vidal," 
he  said  to  me,  "  I  wish  to  devote  myself  to 
pure  science.  My  wish  is  to  acquire,  by  in- 
vestigations in  general  science,  successes 
analogous  to  thoee  that  I  owe  to  a  science 
of  application,  to  that  beautiful  photography 
which  has  allowed  me  to  create,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  dear  to  me,  a  most  suc- 
cessful industry.  I  feel  that  through  pure 
science  I  will  perhaps  reach  a  still  higher 
degree  of  consideration.  I  am  too  often 
considered  as  merely  a  photographer ;  from 
this  time  forward  I  intend  to  devote  mj'self 
to  a  line  of  work  which  will  make  me  a 
scientist  in  the  most  general  acceptation  of 
the  word."  These  confidences  were  made 
to  me  at  the  time  of  the  Exhibition  of  Elec- 
tricity, which  he  came  to  Paris  to  visit,  and 
where  he  purchased  a  large  number  of  special 
appliances  suitable  for  the  new  studies  that 
he  had  in  view.  Without  losing  any  time, 
with  that  active,  ardent,  imitative  spirit 
that  all  saw  in  him,  he  went  to  work,  and 
soon  addressed  divers  communications  of 
the  highest  interest  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Among  others  the  causes  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  rays  of  the  spectrum 
of  hydrogen,  and  the  causes  of  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  lightning.  In  short,  he  had 
given  himself  up  to  the  study  of  physical 
astronomy,  and  his  loss  is  a  great  one  for 
science:  photographic  science  is  most 
strongly  affected  by  the  death  of  one  of  its 
most  fervent  adepts,  whose  special  work  was 
so  important. 

Born  in  1834,  he  was  but  forty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  it  is  possible  to  foresee  what  he 
could  yet  have  done  if  his  destiny  had  been 


to  live  only  ten  or  fifteen  years  longer.  His 
science  was  very  great  and  universal.  None 
of  the  more  important  facts  of  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy  were  unknown  to 
him.  He  was  versed  as  well  as  any  astron- 
omer in  the  special  study  of  the  stars,  and 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  converse  with  him,  and 
to  hear  him  set  forth  with  unequalled  clear- 
ness and  mathematical  precision  his  in- 
numerable observations  in  the  domain  of 
those  scientific  facts  the  study  of  which 
absorbed  the  greater  part  of  his  existence. 

If  we  wished  to  give  even  a  short  synop- 
sis of  this  life  so  nobly  and  usefully  filled, 
we  would  be  carried  far  beyond  the  limited 
space  we  have  at  our  disposal.  His  works 
are  well  known  to  all  our  readers.  No  name 
was  more  popular  in  the  photographic  world 
than  that  of  Monckhoven.  We  have  for- 
merly published  a  long  list  of  his  numerous 
works.  It  is  he,  it  is  his  works  which  have 
given  to  the  greater  number  of  us  the  first 
initiations  into  the  practice  of  our  art.  He 
was  but  forty-eight  years  of  age,  and  we, 
who  are  one  year  older,  thought  some 
twenty  years  ago  that  he  was  at  least  sixty, 
so  great  was  his  reputation  at  that  time,  so 
far  had  his  fame  extended.  And  this  renown 
was  continually  increasing,  as  quite  re- 
cently, when  gelatine  plates  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Convinced  of  the  future  in  store 
for  a  good  preparation  of  this  kind,  he 
boldly  entered  the  arena,  bringing  with 
him  all  the  weight  of  his  science,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  he  succeeded  in  organizing 
a  lactory  of  dry  plates  which  to-day  reaches 
the  remarkable  figure  of  producing  1200 
dozens  of  plates,  13  x  18  centimetres,  daily, 
say  14,400  half  plates.  We  have  here  a 
magnificent  scientific  success  coupled  with 
a  splendid  industrial  victory.  We  may 
well  conceive  that  Monckhoven  had,  in 
presence  of  such  a  result,  due  entirely  to  his 
efforts  and  his  knowledge,  the  ambition  to 
go  still  higher.  The  pecuniary  position  of 
those  dear  to  him  having  been  assured,  he 
aspired  to  increase  the  value  of  his  name, 
to  enter  into  his  future  life  with  a  share  of 
glory  still  more  solid  than  that  given  him 
by  his  photographic  work.  This  happiness 
was  denied  him.     God  disposes  ! 

Did  Monckhoven,  without  having  evei 
mentioned  it,  have  a  presentiment  of  his 
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premature  end  ?  We  are  tempted  to  believe 
it,  in  presence  of  all  the  care  that  he  took  to 
make  known  to  those  around  him  the  nu- 
merous details  in  the  preparation  of  his 
gelatino-bromide  emulsion.  All,  absolutely 
all,  was  foreseen  in  order  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  plates  should  continue  on  the 
same  footing,  and  increased  even,  if  neces- 
sary. We  are  happy,  in  the  midst  of  our 
great  grief,  to  be  able  to  give  this  assurance 
to  our  readers  anxious  to  learn  if  this  source 
of  beautiful  prints  will  still  be  available. 

It  remains  for  us  to  offer  in  the  name  of 
all  our  friends,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
photographic  world,  our  profound  sympathy 
for  the  worthy  widow  of  our  friend  and  for 
his  two  charming  daughters  ;  let  them  be 
assured  of  the  part  that  we  all  take  in  the 
terrible  misfortune  that  has  fallen  upon 
them,  and  of  the  gratitude  which  we  owe 
them,  as  we  all  were  the  friends  or  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  husband  and  father,  so  affec- 
tionate and  so  ardently  devoted  to  them. 

While  he  is  at  rest — alas  !  after  too  short 
a  life,  but  one  so  laborious  and  well  filled — 
for  us  remains  the  pious  but  difficult  task  of 
continuing  the  work  that  he  followed  with 
so  much  success  in  view  of  popularizing 
photographic  science. — Leon  Yidal,  in 
Paris  Moniteur,  October  16,  1882. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  versus  ARTISTS. 
A  Question  that  Must  be  Settled. 


BY  D.  BACHBACH,  JR. 


How  long  photographers  will  tamely  sub- 
mit to  have  the  best  and  most  profitable 
part  of  their  legitimate  business  appro- 
priated by  a  lot  of  so-called  artists  is  a  ques- 
tion that  now  looms  up  into  importance,  in 
view  of  the  fatal  stabs  being  given  to  our 
small  work  by  the  "  Cheap  Johns."  Pho- 
tographers in  every  large  city  have  in- 
stances before  them  of  how  they  patronize 
and  encourage  those  who  touched  up  their 
prints  in  water  colors, ink,  crayon,  or  what- 
ever might  be  wanted;  of  how  these  persons, 
by  this  constant  practice  oti  the  ■photog- 
rapher's productions^  became  more  adept  in 
improving  the  photographs^  (please  bear  in 
mind  they  did  not  make  the  pictures)  finally 
set  up  as  artists,  some  with  a  right  to  the 


name,  but  most  of  them  utterly  dependent 
on  photography,  and  how,  little  by  little, 
they  took  away  the  photographer's  patron- 
age of  this  kind  of  work,  using  his  facil-  ■ 
Hies  and  his  skill  to  obtain  negatives  and 
priyits  at  the  lowest  price,  the  photographer 
paying  a  high  rent  for  his  establishment,  and. 
the  ^^  artist"  paying  rent  for  a  garret. 
These  gentry  are  not  content  with  a  nega- 
tive by  a  cheap  photographer,  but  must  for- 
sooth have  the  best,  and  the  photographers 
are  fools  enough  to  make  them.  Now  what 
would  be  thought  of  thi?  folly  in  any  other 
business?  The  writer  was  forcibly  re- 
minded of  this  state  of  facts  by  the  impu- 
dent assertion  of  an  adolescent  wind-bag 
who  had  failed  as  a  photographic  apprentice, 
had  taken  a  few  lessons  in  crayon  work, 
and  had  learned  just  enough  not  to  spoil  a 
good  likeness  when  a  photographer  made  it 
for  him,  that  "  you  fellows  (photographers) 
have  no  right  to  orders  for  crayons,  which 
belong  to  us  artists  (?)  aw,"  as  he  fondled 
his  carefully-nursed  whiskers,  with  a  self- 
satisfied  grin.  You  will  perhaps  say,  "You 
overstate  the  case,  and  how  are  you  going 
to  remedy  it  ?"  Well  let  us  see.  Suppose 
we  take  a  crayon  for  example,  as  it  comes 
nearest  to  a  plain  photograph.  A  patron 
comes  and  gives  you  an  order  for  one  ;  your 
first  step  is  to  make  some  negatives  of  him, 
carefully  study  every  position  and  light, 
and  finally  hit  upon  one  which  suits  both  of 
you  ;  next  you  make  the  print,  solar  per- 
haps, and  it  may  have  been  printed  two  or 
three  times  to  pass  your  criticism ;  then 
comes  the  mounting  on  a  strainer,  and  you 
hand  it  to  the  crayon  retoucher,  that  is  the 
right  word,  for  the  drawing  is  there,  every 
line  and  shade  in  a  perfection  which  the 
best  free-hand  draughtsman  (a  scarce  ar- 
ticle) cannot  equal ;  and  if  the  photographer 
has  true  art  feeling,  it  is  absolutely  a  work 
of  art.  Now  then  comes  the  supervision  to 
see  that  the  work  is  done  to  suit  both  your- 
self and  your  patron,  and  mainly  that  the 
likeness  be  not  lost.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
often  noted,  that  the  public,  judge  the  large 
crayon  portrait  by  the  small  photographs  of 
the  same  negative.  This  is  absolutely  right, 
for  after  the  photograph  is  approved,  the 
patron  is  not  so  particular  about  the  tech- 
nique as  the  likeness.     Finally,  the  photog- 
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rapher  must  collect  the  money,  and  run  all 
the  risk  both  of  finally  satisfying  the  patron 
and  getting  his  pay.  Now  with  these  facts 
presented  to  any  clear-headed  man  of  busi- 
ness, what  would  he  sslj  ?  Is  there  any 
doubt  but  that  the  judgment  would  be  that 
the  photographer  has  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  trouble,  work,  and  responsibility,  to  say 
nothing  of  talent  that  he  may  show  in  his 
pose  and  lighting,  and  that  he  should  be 
entitled  to  a  corresponding  share  of  the  re- 
muneration ? 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  a  fact 
that  almost  any  good  crayon  artist  obtains 
at  least  one-half,  if  not  more,  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. And  these  men  tell  the  people  that 
photographs  are  of  no  account,  that  photog- 
raphers rob  them  by  making  a  profit  on 
work  that  does  not  belong  to  them,  that  they 
(thft  artists)  do  it  better  and  cheaper.  Now 
what  are  the  real  facts  ?  The  writer  knows 
from  his  own  experience,  and  yet  still  more 
from  that  of  Mr.  Bendann  of  this  city,  that 
artists  employed  by  and  supervised  by  an 
able  and  skilful  photographer  like  Mr. 
Bendann,  have  turned  out  results  immeas- 
urably superior  to  that,  when  they  worked 
for  themselves.  The  writer  could  point  to 
dozens  of  portraits  in  this  city,  oils,  pastels, 
and  crayons,  in  attestation  of  this.  And 
why  ?  Because  they  had  perfect  photo- 
graphs, which  the  patrons  approved,  to  start 
with,  and  the  picture  was  already  created 
for  them,  needing  only  the  technical  finish- 
ing. It  is  a  cariosity  to  see  these  men  enter 
a  photographic  studio  with  a  sitter.  They 
are  going  to  teach  the  photographer  some- 
thing about  lighting  and  posing  (?),  strut 
in  with  a  pompous  air  (and  the  skilful  men 
in  our  profession  generally  submit  to  this 
tamely),  order  their  sitters  in  the  chair,  turn 
and  twist  them  awhile,  and  order  a  negative 
made,  and  find  out  afterward  that  it  does 
not  turn  out  well,  because  they  know  noth- 
ing about  the  chemical  value  of  light  and 
shade  on  the  plate,  that  it  does  not  develop 
just  as  the  sitter  looks  to  them,  and  finally 
get  the  photographer  to  make  it  his  own 
way,  which  they  find  the  best ;  and  all  this 
the  photograper  does  for  a  small  pittance. 

This  state  of  facts  is  only  less  true  of  col- 
ored work,  because  in  that  the  proportion 
of  the  artist's  work   is   somewhat   greater 


than  that  of  the  photographer,  but  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  latter's  business 
responsibility  in  the  matter.  With  all  this, 
the  patron  has  the  advantage  of  a  severe 
critic  between  himself  and  the  artist,  who 
often  slights  his  work  when  he  does  not 
feel  in  a  good  humor,  as  many  of  us  know 
who  have  stood  for  hours  behind  an  artist 
to  point  out  defects  and  get  them  corrected  ; 
and  especially  when  the  likeness  is  partially 
lost.  Who  that  compares  the  dimensions 
of  this  business  with  that  before  photog- 
raphy was  known,  but  must  acknowledge 
i\\Sii  photographers  h&vQ  made  it.  And  yet 
it  is  surely  being  absorbed  by  a  lot  of  itin- 
erants, bad,  indifferent,  and  some  of  them 
good,  who  could  do  nothing  without  pho- 
tography ;  and  the  best  of  whom  were  made 
by  photographers.  But  you  say, What  is  to 
be  done?  Close  your  doors  against  them, 
except  upon  the  same  terms  as  your  regular 
patrons.  Charity  begins  at  home.  But  you 
say  they  may  start  photo-studios  of  their 
own  ?  Very  well.  When  they  become,  by 
years  of  practice  and  experience,  good  photog- 
raphers, pay  rent  for  an  establishment,  and 
pay  for  their  facilities  instead  of  using  yours, 
they  will  begin  to  see  it  in  a  different  light. 
It  will  be  the  other  ox  that  is  gored  then. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  few  leading  and 
best  photographers  in  every  city  resolve  mo^ 
to  give  their  work  for  this  purpose,  and 
they  will  have  to  go  to  the  poor  ones,  how 
long  before  the  better  class  of  patrons  will 
find  out  the  difference  ?  Let  photographers 
only  employ  artists  who  do  not  cut  their 
throats ;  let  them  train  men  to  it;  let  a  num- 
ber in  each  city  combine  and  support  each 
other  in  this  instead  of  cutting  their  busi- 
ness up  with  cheap  prices;  let  them  turn  a 
man  down  as  soon  as  he  goes  back  on  them, 
and  get  others  in  opposition  ;  in  short,  re- 
main masters  of  the  situation.  Let  them 
hold  up  to  their  patrons  the  absolute 
superiority  of  photographic  portraits  over 
others,  their  absolute  permanence  since  the 
introduction  of  the  platinum  process,  and 
make  the  matter  clear  to  them,  and  the 
writer's  word  for  it  the  reward  will  be  far 
greater  than  trying  to  get  a  rush  on  cabinet 
cards  at  |3.00  per  dozen.  The  practicability 
of  this  was  most  thoroughly  illustrated  to 
the  writer  by  seeing  really  superior  work 
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turned  out  by  a  comparatively  mediocre 
artist  on  account  of  the  intelligent  super- 
vision of  an  artistic  photographer.  Push 
your  large  photographs,  and  show  how 
much  better  thej^  are  than  the  mass  of  the 
miserable  daubs  turned  out  b}'  the  itinerant 
class,  and  withal  how  much  cheaper. 

Of  course,  this  article  does  not  apply  to 
really  creative  portrait  artists,  who  have 
spent  a  lifetime  of  study  in  art  schools  and 
portraiture,  and  always  have  been  prac- 
tically independent  of  photography.  But 
these  men  are  very  few  indeed,  and  really 
not  in  competition  with  the  work  which 
legitimately  belongs  to  photography,  and 
yet  are  the  first  to  acknowledge  its  advan- 
tage to  them.  This  article  applies  to  the 
mass  of  impudent  upstarts  who  owe  their 
ver}^  existence  to  photographers.  Gentle- 
men, it  will  pay  well  to  come  together  and 
act  in  unison  on  this  subject.  The  writer 
is  ready  to  throw  the  first  stone ! 


THOUGHTS  ABOUT  GELATINE 
PLATES. 

BT    DR.  E.  WALLACE,  JR. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Photography  in  Ber- 
lin, a  complaint  was  made  that  the  practice 
of  preparing  large-sized  gelatine  plates  and 
cutting  them  down  to  the  required  smaller 
sizes,  was  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
sharp  edges  being  likely  to  cut  the  fingers, 
the  liability  of  the  film  to  leave  the  glass  at 
the  cut  edge,  and  that  small  splinters  of 
glass  are  very  likely  to  stick  fast  to  the 
film,  causing  scratches  when  others  are  laid 
on  them  in  packing,  even  when  protected 
by  paper  placed  between.  Herr  Schaar- 
wachter  said  that  he  believed  that  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  edges  depended  upon  the  kind 
of  glass  used,  German  varieties  giving 
sharper  edges  than  Belgian.  Herr  Fuchs, 
on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  it  was 
some  peculiar  quality  of  the  diamond  rather 
than  the  glass. 

Mention  was  also  made  of  the  fact  that 
gelatine  plates  kept  for  a  time  would  fre- 
quently show  a  black  hazy  or  vignetted 
edge,  the  result  of  some  decomposition  ap- 
parently beginning  at  the  edge  of  the  plate 


and  proceeding  in  towards  the  middle.  The 
general  opinion  expressed  was  that  it  was 
caused  by  contact  of  the  film  with  the  wood 
of  the  groove  in  the  plate-box.  Herr 
Prumm,  however,  believed  that  it  was 
more  likely  to  occur  in  plates  imperfectly 
dried. 

Another  curious  fact  mentioned  in  this 
connection  was  that,  in  the  case  of  plates 
cut  down  from  larger  sizes,  the  cut  edge 
always  remained  clean.  This  might  be 
caused  by  imperfect  removal  of  foreign 
matters  from  the  other  edges  before  coating. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  ORIENT. 

(Continued  from  page  229.) 

After  returning  from  the  Xile  and 
spending  some  ten  days  in  Cairo  we  sepa- 
rated such  luggage  as  was  not  needed  in  the 
desert,  stored  it  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
and  left  by  the  train  at  about  noon  for  Suez. 
The  ride  through  the  desert  was  interesting 
and  not  very  tedious.  All  day  we  were 
passing  through  the  land  of  Goshen,  whose 
fields  were  still  rich  with  the  harvests,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  and  filled  with 
fellahin  farmers  irrigating  the  land  and 
cutting  the  crops.  Our  good  dragoman, 
Mohammed  Achmed  Eflfendi  Hadaiya,  who 
had  preceded  us  to  Suez,  met  us  at  the  sta- 
tion and  attended  us  to  the  Hotel  Koyal, 
now  emptied  of  its  population,  where  we 
remained  over  Sabbath.  Prom  my  room 
window  I  saw  the  tide  go  gradually  down 
until  only  a  narrow  channel  was  left,  and 
the  Arabs  crept  away  out  upon  the  sand  to 
gather  fish  and  to  attend  to  their  boats.  On 
the  other  side  I  could  plainly  discern  the 
Arabian  mountains.  I  read  over  part  of 
the  story  of  Israel  with  a  new  interest,  and 
made  notes  for  use  afterwards  during  the 
days  of  travel.  Suez,  like  all  towns  in  this 
wretched  country,  is  squalid  and  dirty. 
Towards  evening  I  took  a  walk  upon  the 
beach  and  out  upon  the  quay,  which  reaches 
out  to  the  point  where  the  canal  and  the  seas 
unite.  Both  the  Egyptian  and  the  Arabian 
mountains  were  in  view,  like  hazy  shadows, 
and  our  enthusiastic  dragoman  pointed  out 
"the  very  place  where  Moses  and  his  fol- 
lowers crossed  the  Eed  Sea."     It  seemed 
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like  a  dream  that  I  should  be  here,  with 
the  prospect  of  followino;  over  the  same 
route. 

The  nest  morning  found  us  in  a  rude 
sail-boat  crossing  the  Eed  Sea,  looking 
upon  the  same  sea  and  mountains  which 
Israel  saw  when  fleeing  from  Pharaoh. 
The  day  was  all  that  we  could  ask,  the 
water  was  beautiful,  and  the  mountains 
grand.  We  halted  at  the  quarantine  sta- 
tion a  few  moments,  and  then,  pushing  on, 
reached  the  Arabian  shore  in  less  than  two 
hours.  There  our  camels  awaited  us,  hav- 
ing been  sent  over  from  Suez  by  order  of 
our  careful  dragoman.  We  did  not  obtain 
these  at  Cairo,  for  the  camel  of  the  land  of 
Goshen  is  apt  to  be  troubled  with  fleas  and 
insects,  which  disturb  the  traveller  exceed- 
ingly, while  the  Suez  camel  is  cleanly  and 
tidy  in  person,  and  usually  in  a  better  con- 
dition for  travel  upon  the  desert  than  the 
camel  accustomed  to  city  life.  Varied  were 
the  thoughts  which  came  to  me  as  I  first 
stood  upon  the  Asiatic  shore  and  looked 
back  upon  the  land  of  Goshen.  I  could 
plainly  see  the  waving  grain  in  the  fields, 
and  I  could  see  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  the 
goats  and  the  buffaloes,  and  hear  the  cry  of 
their  attendants  coming  across  the  sea  from 
the  ancient  home  of  Israel.  The  mountains 
of  Attaka,  on  the  other  side,  were  beautiful 
in  form  and  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  it 
must  have  required  considerable  faith  on 
the  part  of  Israel  to  exchange  such  a  land 
as  Goshen  for  the  unpromising  country 
which  they  found  on  the  other  side.  But 
it  was  to  exercise  their  faith  that  God  re- 
quired them  to  make  their  journey,  and  the 
history  of  this  journey  we  well  know. 

I  had  grown  very  fond  of  Egypt.  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo  were  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. The  people  were  particularly  good- 
natured  and  pleasant  to  me,  and  I  could 
not  help  looking  back  and  hungering  some- 
what after  her  ''  flesh-pots."  And  yet  why 
should  I  do  this  when  such  ample  provision 
had  been  made  for  our  comfort  by  our  drago- 
man ?  For  here,  awaiting  our  arrival,  were 
barrels  of  water,  coops  of  live  chickens  and 
pigeons,  sheep  and  lambs,  and  oranges,  and 
eggs,  and  bags  of  charcoal,  and  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  many  delicacies  for  the  ta- 
ble, which  made  the  thing  look  more  like  a 


picnic  for  a  day  than  preparation  for  a 
forty  days'  travel  in  the  wilderness.  And 
so,  leaving  the  squeak  of  the  shadoof  and 
the  undulating  desert,  the  vertical  telegraph 
poles  and  the  horizontal  railroad,  the  ele- 
vating bar-room  of  "  civilization,"  and  the 
noise  of  the  Bedouin,  the  quarrelling  of  the 
quarantine  militia  and  its  discussions  with 
the  boatmen,  we  turned  our  faces  towards 
our  camels  and  prepared  for  the  journey.  I 
did  not  feel  impressed  at  first  with  the  fact 
that  I  was  really  and  truly  in  the  Arabian 
desert,  standing  upon  the  very  land  so  cele- 
brated in  Scripture  history,  and  looking 
upon  the  mountains  which  the  departing 
Israelites  had  looked  upon  and  looked  back 
to  with  so  many  misgivings.  The  great 
desert  lay  stretched  out  before  us  like  the 
sea  ;  the  only  evidence  of  civilization  being 
the  tents  of  the  soldiers  who  had  charge  of 
the  Quarantine  Department  for  the  Egyptian 
Government  and  the  passing  vessels.  The 
heat  did  not  seem  so  oppressive  as  we  had 
expected  ;  perhaps  we  had  been  spoiled  a 
little  by  our  previous  experience  along  the 
Nile.  The  sky  was  beautiful,  and  the  soft 
sea-breeze  came  upon  us  most  gratefully. 
Everybody  was  cheery  and  bright,  and  a 
hunger,  which  proved  afterwards  to  be 
chronic,  seemed  to  set  in  at  once.  The 
effect  of  the  atmosphere  upon  us  was  aston- 
ishing. We  knew  that  the  temperature 
must  be  high,  though,  for  our  comfort,  we 
took  no  thermometer  along  with  us ;  and 
yet  the  air  was  so  pure  and  bracing  that 
very  seldom  was  there  any  complaint  of 
heat.  The  "unquenchable  thirst"  which 
we  were  assured  would  overtake  us  post- 
poned its  visit  indefinitely.  It  was  a  rare 
thing  during  our  whole  journey  for  us  to 
desire  to  quench  our  thirst  "  between  meals." 
Perhaps  if  we  had  supplied  ourselves  with 
a  large  stock  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  is 
usual  when  such  journeys  are  undertaken, 
the  desire  for  drink  would  have  been  more 
frequent;  but  among  our  party  of  four  not 
one  bottle  of  strong  drink  of  any  kind  was 
taken.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
journey  was  all  accomplished  without  one 
application  to  strong  drink,  or  without  even 
the  necessity  of  such  an  application,  either 
external  or  internal.  As  a  result,  not  a 
single  hour  of  time  was  lost  from  detention 
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by  sickness  of  any  of  our  party,  and  not  a 
single  disturbance  occurred.  Our  Arab  at- 
tendants, in  strict  obedience  to  their  Koran, 
were  quite  as  temperate  as  ourselves,  and 
consequently  peace  reigned  throughout. 

i2Azi(i-dle-uddle-uddle !  iJAac^-dle-addle- 
addle-addle-addle  !  and  there  arose  in  the 
air,  on  the  eastern  Arabian  bank  of  the  Red 
Sea,  seventeen  loaded  camels,  four  Ameri- 
cans, and  twenty- one  Bedouin  Arabs,  for  a 
journey  down  "the  great  arid  terrible  wil- 
derness" to  Mount  Sinai.  The  rude  boat 
which  brought  us  over,  as  it  rowed  away 
from  us,  seemed  to  be  the  last  link  that  con- 
nected us  with  civilization,  for  now  indeed 
we  were  in  the  desert. 

Our  camels  were  made  to  bend  their  triple 
joints  (which  they  did  with  the  guttural 
grumble  I  have  given  you  a  chance  to  imi- 
tate at  the  beginning  hereof),  and  to  fall 
upon  the  sand,  while  their  drivers,  with  one 
foot  upon  the  left  fore-knee  of  the  camel, 
assisted  us  to  our  lofty  position  upon  the 
uneasy  humps.  Then  a  pitch  forward,  a 
double  lurch  backward,  and  their  joints 
were  at  their  wonted  pose  again,  and  we 
were  balancing  in  the  air.  Our  excellent 
dragoman  was  a  silk  merchant  of  Alexan- 
dria, an  Arab-Egyptian  and  member  of  the 
new  Egyptian  Parliament.  By  special  ar- 
rangement he  conducted  our  expedition  in 
the  cause  of  science  and  education,  and  each 
day  he  verifies  his  promise  that  we  are  "  to 
live  like  princes."  The  first  day  on  the 
desert  is  usually  a  short  one,  in  mercy  to  the 
traveller  ;  so  in  less  than  two  hours  we  came 
to  the  "  Wells  of  Moses,"  near  the  Red  Sea 
coast,  and  there  encamped  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  sun  arose, 
after  a  walk  around  among  the  "  wells  "  and 
the  palm-gardens  which  had  grown  up  about 
them,  we  saw  the  loads  of  our  camels  re- 
vealed ;  and  there,  besides  tents,  bedding, 
baggage,  and  photographic  necessities,  were 
chicken-coops  well  stocked,  water-casks, 
pigeon-cages,  provision-boxes,  bags  of  char- 
coal, bags  of  beans  for  the  camels,  crates  of 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  a  turkey-pen,  a 
sheep  and  a  goat,  with  many  other  matters 
whose  mysteries  I  had  not  yet  learned. 
The  Arabs  were  grinding  beans  for  their 
camels  between  stones,  and  baking  their 
bean-cakes  upon  fires  made  of  bushes  and 


palm  branches,  and  the  sight  was  a  strange 
one,  indeed. 

Being  the  first  day,  we  started  a  little 
late,  but  at  8  a.m.  we  were  on  the  road 
again,  walking  the  first  hour.  We  could 
see  the  sea  nearly  all  day,  and  often  mirage 
pictures  upon  the  distant  horizon,  which 
seemed  like  islands  in  the  sea,  dotted  with 
waving  palms.  Towards  noon  we  met  about 
sixty  Russian  women  and  two  men  who  had 
been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Sinai.  The 
desert-paths  are  not  sandy,  but  hard  and 
gravelly,  and  pleasant  to  walk  upon.  There 
was  no  use  in  waiting  for  a  shady  spot;  so, 
soon  after  noon,  we  halted,  erected  our  shel- 
ter-tent, ate  our  lunch,  and  rested  for  an 
hour.  The  chief  Sheikh  of  the  Sinai  Bed- 
ouins, who  was  escorting  the  Russian  pil- 
grims to  Suez,  joined  us  here,  and  came  to 
our  tent  while  we  were  eating.  It  was  a 
curious  scene  to  see  Hadaiya  meet  him,  "  fall 
upon  his  neck  and  kiss  him  "  over  and  over 
again,  as  Moses  did  Jethro.  Then  they 
squatted  by  our  tent  entrance  and  chatted 
over  their  plans  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
The  graceful  gestures  and  the  amiable  tones 
so  peculiar  to  the  Bedouins  were  very  at- 
tractive, and  maps  of  the  routes  proposed 
were  drawn  with  the  finger  in  the  sand. 
We  could  understand  but  few  words  of 
Arabic,  but  we  knew  that  matters  were 
finally  arrang'id  satisfactorily,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded, after  I  had  been  called  upon  to  pre- 
sent Sheikh  Miisa  with  a  new  scarlet  robe 
and  a  red  tarboush  to  match.  He  looked 
like  a  Cardinal,  and  required  me  to  put  on 
the  new  clothing  that  he  might  see  how 
they  looked. 

Now  we  passed  the  first,  second,  and  third 
of  the  oases  which  claim  to  be  the  Marah 
of  the  Bible,  and  tasted  the  "  bitter  waters" 
thereof.  The  sun  went  down  red  beyond 
the  Egyptian  shores,  and  lit  up  the  profiled 
hills  between  us  and  Africa ;  then  the  full 
moon  arose,  just  as  we  sighted  our  tents  in 
Wady  Surdur,  where  we  encamped  for  the 
night. 

The  next  day  we  departed  somewhat  from 
the  sea,  and  began  to  enter  the  hills  and  to 
follow  in  our  journey  the  course  of  the 
winding  wadies  which  now  grew  upon  us. 
The  monotony  of  the  flat  desert  was  ended, 
and  each  mile  the  variety  of  outline  changed. 
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much  to  our  gratification  and  relief.  Our 
camels,  or  dromedaries  rather,  moved  at 
about  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  and 
each  minute  our  bodies  were  forced  to  con- 
tribute eighty  jerks  backward  and  eighty 
jiggles  forward  for  the  progress  of  the  jour- 
ney. This  made  nine  thousand  six  hundred 
motions  to  and  fro  per  hour,  and  you  can 
calculate  how  many  that  would  be  in  a  day 
of  ten  hours'  travel.  I  have  ridden  on  horses 
which  were  more  tiresome,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  jolt  of  the  Nile  donkey  when  he  has  not 
disposition  to  increase  his  speed.  If  we 
grew  tired  we  could  walk,  and  if  the  sun 
was  too  hot  a  sunshade  and  smoked  goggles 
were  called  into  service.  At  about  four 
o'clock  the  hills  would  begin  to  shade  us, 
and  at  once  we  would  grow  cooler.  Our 
third  halt  for  the  night  was  made  in  Wady 
Grhurundel,  the  Eli7n  of  the  Bible.  This 
was  the  first  oasis  of  any  size  we  had  seen 
since  leaving  the  Wells  of  Moses,  and  here 
we  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  as  many 
"  wells "  of  water  and  palm-trees  as  are 
named  in  Exodus.  A  running  brook  of  sweet 
water  was  here,  with  many  trees  of  acacia, 
and  fuzzj^,  smoky  tamarisks,  with  shrubs 
and  grass  in  plenty.  The  mountains  round 
about  were  picturesque,  too,  and  clambering 
up  to  the  summit  of  one  of  them  I  obtained  a 
good  understanding  of  why  an  oasis  should 
occur  just  here,  of  the  great  value  of  such 
a  green  spot  in  the  desert,  and  of  the  won- 
derful twisting  and  twirling  of  the  wadies. 
A  sweet,  cool,  resting-place  was  Elim.  After 
leaving  it  next  day  each  hour  gave  us  a  new 
surprise.  Such  fantastic  shapes  and  glow- 
ing colors  I  never  before  saw  in  mountain 
forms.  Suddenly,  like  an  immense  wall, 
almost  vertically,  a  gigantic  mountain  range 
arose,  which  threw  a  grateful  shadow  across 
our  pathway,  and  led  us  directly  to  the 
gorgeous  side  of  Jebel  Tay-yibeh. 

We  had  just  been  admiring  a  pretty  little 
stream  at  our  feet,  a  second  claimant  for  the 
glories  of  Elim,  when  this  show  of  painted 
cliffs  and  coves  came  into  sight  on  our  left. 
The  colors  were  golden,  brown,  amber, 
orange,  red,  purple,  gray,  white  and  black 
irregularly  arranged  in  strata  of  varying 
depth.  The  sun  now  struck  them  from  the 
west  and  cast  shadows,  which  brought  out  by 
contrast  the  full  beauty  of  color  and  shape. 


While  contemplating  the  wonderful  pict- 
ure, we  heard  the  whispering  of  the  sea, 
and  lo  !  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  wady,  and 
could  see  out  from  between  its  rocky  sides  all 
a.way  across  the  sea  into  Egypt  again.  Such 
a  glow  of  color  and  such  combinations  rarely 
occur  in  nature.  The  waters  of  the  second 
Elim  are  here  cast  into  the  sea,  and  turning 
southward,  we  travelled  some  time  longer 
close  to  the  shore,  dismounting  and  picking 
up  beautiful  shells  and  pebbles  until  too 
dark  to  discover  them.  A  few  moments 
more  and  the  mountains  stood  back  again 
and  gave  place  to  the  Kas  Abu  Zenineh,  a 
desert  plain  named  after  Saint  Zenineh. 
"And  ihei/  removed  from  Elim  and  en- 
camped by  the  Eed  Sea  "  (Num.  xxxiii.  10), 
and  we  had  done  the  same  thing,  and  in  the 
same  place  undoubtedly.  The  sandstone 
mountains  on  three  sides  were  even  more 
beautiful  than  we  had  seen,  and  the  sea  was 
at  our  door.  We  followed  it  next  day  for 
two  hours,  often  being  compelled  to  walk  in 
the  very  breakers  as  we  crept  around  the 
rocks.  Then  Mount  Serbal  came  in  sight, 
and  we  turned  from  the  sea  towards  it,  fol- 
lowing the  beck  and  call  of  a  long  wady 
until  we  came  to  the  peaks  again,  always  so 
welcome.  As  we  now  ascended,  we  could 
once  in  a  while  discover  a  bit  of  the  sea,  and 
the  Lybian  hills  beyond  looked  like  blue 
silhouettes — as  Capri  often  does  at  Naples, 
or  the  Ionian  Isles  to  the  Mediterranean 
traveller.  A  regular  geological  fantasia 
now  came  to  us.  The  peaks  rose  from  their 
yellow  bases,  but  they  looked  as  if  their 
substance  had  been  poured  down  from  the 
hand  of  the  Creator  and  allowed  to  take 
what  shape  they  would,  no  two  being  alike. 
It  was  one  of  those  efforts  of  nature,  of 
form  and  color,  which  defies  description, 
and  photography,  too.  One  time  the  forms 
of  the  elevations  seemed  like  the  heaped-up 
refuse  of  foundries ;  at  another,  as  if  the 
Vv-hole  surface  had  been  mined  and  thrown 
back  of  the  searcher  for  gems  as  he  delved 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  mountain  sides. 
Again  it  looked  as  if  the  bottom  of  a  vast 
cave  was  before  us,  full  of  stalagmites  of 
all  colors,  from  which  the  roof  of  stalactites 
had  been  lifted  and  turned  over  alongside. 
And  so  the  panorama  went  on,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  ask  where,  and  what  next? 
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DE.  VOGEL'S    NEW  BOOK. 

As  announced  in  our  last  issue,  a  transla- 
tion is  being  made  rapidly  of  Dr.  Vogel's 
new  book  on  The  Progress  of  Photography 
since  1878.  The  work  is  rapidly  going  on 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  Jr., 
whose  talent  as  a  G-erman  scholar  and  pho- 
tographer are  well  known,  and  who  during 
our  late  absence  abroad  acted  as  editor  of 
this  magazine.  The  fruits  of  the  labor  of 
these  two  bright  lights  in  our  art  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  excellent  in  every  way, 
and  most  useful  to  the  photographic  fra- 
ternity. The  new  book  will  not  be  ready 
until  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Mean- 
while, to  relieve  the  patience  of  the  always 
hungry  photographic  reader,  we  shall  give 
a  few  extracts  from  the  work  in  these  pages. 
Below  will  be  found  chapter  viii,  by  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  learned  author  has 
been  too  clear-headed  to  overlook  our  grow- 
ing amateur  clients,  and  by  which  the 
thoroughness  and  eminently  practical  na- 
ture of  his  work  may  be  seen. 

It  will,  indeed,  prove  a  most  acceptable 
review  of  the  most  wonderfully  progressive 
five  years  of  all  the  short  life  of  our  art. 

Photography  for  Amateurs. — Order 

OF    MANIPULATIOlSr." 

Chapter  VIII. 

By  the  introduction  of  dry  plates  as  a 
commercial  article,  amateur  photography 
has  become  much  more  widely  extended, 
especially  among  scientific  men,  artists,  and 
professional  travellers.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing hints  for  the  benefit  of  such  classes, 
with  particular  reference  to  landscape  and 
architectural  photography  : 

Size  of  the  Picture. — The  larger  the  pict- 
ure, the  greater  the  cost  of  making  it. 
Large  pictures  require  apparatus  of  large 
size,  large  and  costly  lenses,  plates,  develop- 
ing-dishes,  etc.  etc.,  and  these  are  fruitful 
sources  of  annoyance  and  difficulty  in  trav- 
elling. Therefore  we  recommend  the  smaller 
sizes  to  the  amateur.  The  most  convenient 
is  five  inches  by  seven,  the  so-called  English 
cabinet  size.     A  camera  made  for  this  size 

*  See,  also,  Handbuoh  der  Phot,  fiir  Amateure 
u.  Tomisten,  von  Pizzighelli.     Vienna. 


of  plate  is  compendious,  light,  and  may  be 
easily  transported  with  a  few  plates  any- 
where. Many  travellers,  among  them  the 
late  Hildebrand,  Dr.  Eibbeck,  also  Hofrath 
Hackel,  and  Dr.  Buchner,  have  used  this 
style  of  camera  and  been  well  contented 
with  it. 

As  to  the  lenses  forthis  size,  we  recom- 
mend an  aplanatic  of  about  18  cm.  (7 
inches)  focus,  and  either  a  Steinheil  apla- 
natic, No.  3  (price  75  marks),  or  a  Voigt- 
liinder  Euryscope,  No.  1  (price  100  marks), 
or  a  Busch  aplanatic  of  1:|-  inches  opening 
(price  58  marks),  or  a  Suter  aplanatic  of  1^ 
inch  opening  (price  60  marks).  The  Voigt- 
lander  lens  will  also  work  on  plates  5  by  8 
inches.  This  size  has  lately  been  much 
used  by  amateurs.  Frequently,  however, 
more  than  one  lens  will  be  required,  from 
the  fact  that  different  subjects  and  different 
points  of  view  require  a  corresponding  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  angle  to  be  included 
in  the  picture.  For  those  cases  where  a  very 
wide  angle  (90°)  is  necessary,  we  advise  the 
use  of  a  Busch  pantascope  of  4^  inches  focus 
(price  84  marks),  or  the  Steinheil  wide  angle 
lens,  No.  2  (price  60  marks.) 

These  lenses  do  not  allow  as  much  light 
to  pass  as  those  before  mentioned,  are  there- 
fore more  difficult  to  focus,  and  require 
longer  exposures  ;  they  give  pictures  of  nine 
inches  in  length  and  under.  The  first  men- 
tioned lenses  give  the  sizes  of  picture  re- 
ferred to  when  used  for  landscapes  with  a 
small  stop.  They  may  also  be  used  for  por- 
traits. Here  they  are  used  with  the  full 
opening  if  the  light  in  the  glass-house  be 
weak,  or  if  the  sitter  be  placed  in  an  ordi- 
nary room.  In  such  cases  the  exposure  will 
perhaps  be  as  long  with  the  full  opening  as 
for  landscapes  when  the  smallest  stops  are 
used. 

The  Apparatus  for  the  Negative  Process 
comprises  a  landscape  camera,  either  with 
double  holders  or  changing  box  and  tripod. 
The  accessory  articles  are,  a  black  cloth  for 
focusing  (a  couple  of  yards  of  a  common 
quality  of  velveteen  will  do),  a  focusing 
glass,  a  red  lantern,  two  papier-mache  de- 
veloping-dishes,  two  glass  funnels,  two  grad- 
uated measures,  one  holding  two  fluidrachms 
and  one  three  ounces,  a  pair  of  hand  scales 
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and  weights,  a  negative  drying  rack  and 
grooved  box,  and  a  supply  of  dry-plates. 

Apparatus  for  the  Printing  Process. — For 
this  are  required  a  printing-frame,  three 
dishes,  paper,  and  the  materials  for  toning 
(chloride  of  gold)  and  fixing  (hyposulphite 
of  soda).  (See  Yogel's  Hanclbuch,  iii.,  p. 
34-5.)  We  recommend  to  amateurs  the  ready- 
sensitized  silvered  paper  supplied  by  the 
United  Dresden  Factories,  or,  if  expense 
be  not  objected  to,  the  platinum  process. 

The  carrying  cases  for  the  field  apparatus 
are  best  made  of  leather  Gaerry's  instan- 
taneous shutter  will  answer  its  purpose  very 
well. 

Precautions. — Beginners  in  photography 
must  not  forget  that  the  sensitive  plates  ai-e 
never  to  be  exposed  to  daylight  nor  to  the 
white  light  from  gas  or  oil-lamps.  The 
light  of  the  image  in  the  camera  when 
everything  is  fully  prepared  for  exposure 
is  the  first  that  is  to  reach  them.  The  un- 
packing of  the  plates,  and  placing  of  them 
in  the  holders  or  changing-box,  must  be 
done  by  red  light  only,  and  even  this  must 
not  be  allowed  access  to  the  film  for  too 
long  a  time. 

Routine  of  Manipulations. — First  of  all 
select  the  subject  to  be  taken,  and  if  por- 
traits are  to  be  made,  remove  everything 
that  would  not  properly  belong  in  the  pict- 
ure. In  the  case  of  landscapes  take  great 
care  to  choose  the  best  point  of  view,  and  the 
most  suitable  eifect  of  light,*  then  focus  as 
sharp  as  possible  without  a  stop,  afterwards 
inserting  the  smallest  or  next  to  the  smallest 
stop,  if  extreme  definition  into  the  corners 
of  the  plate  be  required.  The  following 
operations  are  now  to  be  gone  through  with : 

1.  Loading  the  holders  with  sensitive 
plates  (or  filling  the  changing-box). 

2.  Carrying  the  holder  to  the  camera. 

3.  A  last  look  at  the  focus  (this  must  have 
been  previously  attended  to). 

*  One  of  the  principal  rules  is  that  the  sun 
must  not  shine  directly  on  the  lens.  Excellent 
hints  upon  the  selection  of  the  point  of  view 
and  lighting  are  given  in  the  Handbuch  der 
Landscha/tsjihotographie  by  Ph.  Remele,  2d  edi- 
tion.    Berlin :  Oppenheim. 


4.  Putting  the  holder  in  the  camera  (with- 
out shaking  the  apparatus). 

5.  Drawing  out  the  shutter  of  the  holder. 

6.  Exposure  (taking  off  the  cap  of  the 
lens  and  replacing  it.  In  taking  it  off,  the 
apparatus  must  not  be  shaken). 

7.  Closing  the  shutter  of  the  holder  and 
changing  the  plate.  The  taking  of  the 
picture  is  now  done  ;  the  following  opera- 
tions concern  the  development  and  finishing 
of  the  exposed  plate. 

8.  Carrying  the  plate  to  the  dark-room. 

9.  Taking  the  exposed  plate  out  of  the 
holder  and  laying  it  in  the  developing-dish 
(by  red  light). 

10.  Mixing  and  pouring  on  the  developer, 
rocking  the  dish,  and  controlling  the  de- 
velopment. 

11.  Short  washing. 

12.  Placing  in  the  alum. 

13.  Short  washing. 

14.  Fixing  until  all  the  white  bromide  of 
silver  disappears. 

15.  Long  washing  (half  an  hour  under 
the  tap). 

16.  Drying. 

17.  Warming. 

18.  Varnishing. 

Consult  also  the  directions  given  in  Chap. 
VI.,  B. 

A  certain  amount  of  routine  is  necessary 
in  order  to  perform  the  operations  in  the 
best  manner. 

Tiine  of  Exposure. — This  will  vary  very 
much,  according  to  the  hour  of  the  day  and 
season  of  the  year.  The  following  table 
of  actinic  intensities  will  give  a  general 
idea.  O  means  noon-day.  One  hour,  an 
hour /ro?w  noon,  i.e.,  11  A.M.,  or  1  p.m. 
The  remaining  figures  explain  themselves. 

The  weaker  the  light  the  longer  in  pro- 
portion must  be  the  exposure.  For  exam- 
ple :  If  ten  seconds  be  required  at  noon  on 
May  21st  or  July  21st,  twenty  seconds  must 
be  given  at  6  p.  m.  of  the  same  day  (other 
conditions  remaining  the  same),  since  the 
strength  of  the  light,  as  shown  by  the  table, 
is  only  half  as  great ;  likewise,  on  January 
21st  and  November  21st,  seventeen  seconds. 
At  such  seasons  even  a  little  more  time  may 
be  given,  especially  as  slight  over-exposure 
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is  more  easily  corrected  in  developing  than    I  the  No.  4,  6  seconds  ;  the  No.  5,  12  seconds  ; 
under-exposure.  !  the  No.  6,  26  seconds. 

Theoretical  actinism  of  the  blue  sky  free  fy-om  clouds,  for  the  latitude  of  Berlin,  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year  and  hours  of  the  day. 
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Therefore,  on  the  21st  of  December,  at 
noon,  in  clear  weather,  the  exposure  should 
be  about  three  times  as  long  as  on  the  21st 
of  June  at  the  same  hour.  Under  parallel 
conditions  of  weather  the  exposures  will  be 
much  alike  between  10  A.  m.  and  2  p.  m. 

From  various  unexplained  circumstances 
the  actinism  is  IJ  times  greater  in  autumn 
than  in  spring  at  the  same  time  of  day. 

When  clouds  are  present  they  cause  the 
greatest  irregularities;  white  ones  some- 
times increasing  the  power  fourfold,  while 
gray  ones  diminish  it.  Certain  local  cir- 
cumstances also  have  a  great  effect ;  for  in- 
stance, we  exposed  eight  seconds  on  an  open 
landscape  in  July ;  but  under  some  trees 
that  kept  ofif  the  light  from  the  sky,  we 
gave  a  minute  at  the  same  season,  and  three 
minutes  to  an  interior. 

Stops.-T\xB  size  of  the  stop  is  of  the  great- 
est importance.  The  smaller  it  is,  the  sharper 
the  definition  out  into  the  corners  of  the 
plate,  but  also  the  less  the  illumination,  and 
consequently  the  longer  the  exposure.  Do 
not,  therefore,  stop  down  the  lens  too  much 
when  making  interiors,  for  the  light  is 
weak  enough  itself.  If  the  ordinary  Stein- 
heil  aplanatic  be  used,  with  an  exposure  of 
1  second  for  the  largest  stop,  the  second  sized 
stop  will  require  1^  seconds  ;  the  third,  2^ 
seconds;  the  fourth,  S^econds ;  the  fifth, 
9  seconds  ;  and  the  sixth,  18  seconds. 

For  Voigtlander's  Euryscope  the  ratio  is 
similar.  The  No.  1  stop  requiring  1  second  ; 
the  No.  2,  1^  seconds  ;  the  No.  3,  2|  seconds ; 


With  full  opening  the  new  Euryscope  will 
work  at  least  one  and  a  half  times  quicker 
than  the  aplantic. 

Wide-angle  lenses  are  slower,  but  when 
used  with  large  openings  the  difi'erence  is 
not  so  striking,  Steinheil's  wide-angle 
aplantic,  with  the  third  stop  (second  small- 
est), giving  a  negative  in  eleven  seconds, 
and-  the  ordinary  aplantic  with  the  smallest 
stop  in  nine  seconds. 

The  proper  time  of  exposure  will  often  be 
found  only  after  one  or  more  trials,  just  as 
the  artilleryman  measures  the  distance  of 
his  object  by  trial  shots.  Properly-timed 
plates  will  show  after  half  a  minute's  action 
of  the  ordinary  developer  (one  part  iron, 
three  parts  oxalate),  only  the  high  lights  of 
the  picture,  the  shadows  coming  very  gradu- 
allj'^.  If  the  image  "jumps  out,"  the  plate 
is  over-exposed,  often  disappearing  under 
a  gray  fog,  and  is  lost;  if  nothing  appear 
after  a  minute  and  a  half,  the  plate  has 
been  undertimed.  The  method  of  treating 
such  cases  by  means  of  a  modified  devel- 
oper is  given  on  another  page. 

The  best  means  of  quickly  obtaining  a 
general  idea  of  exposure,  is  to  make  out  a 
table  containing  full  data  of  all  pictures  at- 
tempted, and  then  institute  comparisons. 
We  give  an  example  of  this  from  practice 
on  another  page. 

Portrait  taking  is  far  less  satisfactory  than 
landscape  for  amateurs,  on  account  of  the 
restlessness  of  the  subject  as  well  as  his 
high  claims  and  expectations,  and  the  diffi- 
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culties  of  posing  and  lighting.  In  an  atelier 
where  special  provisions  are  made  for  ob- 
taining effects,  it  is  easier.  However,  as 
there  is  generally  a  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  amateurs  to  make  portraits  in  spite 
of  drawbacks  and  failures,  we  will  here  give 
Eemele's  rules  for  taking  portraits  in  the 
open  air.  These  will  be  especially  interest- 
ing to  travellers  who  may  wish  to  make 
characteristic  studies  of  natives,  etc. 

"When  portraits  or  groups  are  attempted 
in    the   open   air.   it   is  necessary   to   hang 


stretched  out  upon  a  light  wooden  frame  by 
means  of  rings  and  hooks.  It  can  be  taken 
down  and  rolled  up  after  using.  Paper 
backgrounds  glued  upon  linen  are  not  to 
be  recommended,  particularly  if  they  are 
of  large  size,  so  that  a  safe  place  to  keep 
them  in  is  difficult  to  find.  Besides  their 
being  easilj^  injured,  such  backgrounds  sel- 
dom remain  smooth,  and  will  pucker  with 
changes  of  weather.  This  should  never  be 
allowed  if  neat  pictures  are  desired,  yet  it 
frequently  happens  with  amateurs." 


Table  of  Exposures. 


Subject. 

Season  of     Time  of 
Year.            Day. 

Weather. 

Lens. 

Stop. 

Time 
E.xp'd. 

Character. 

The  Art  School :  open, 

End  of  July.  Noon. 

Sunny. 

Steinheil 

No.  4 

16  sec. 

Eight. 

well       illuminated 

wide    angle. 

(smallest)* 

street ;    walls    yel- 

lowish. 

Collection  of  Plaster 

"             2  P.M. 

" 

Steinheil 

No.  4. 

60    " 

11 

easts,  in   the  inte- 

aplanatic. 

rior.        Plenty      of 

light  from  the  win- 

dow. 

Inside  the  Vestibule, 

"                   .T  P.M. 

Drizzling. 

" 

" 

125    " 

'< 

at  the  Polytechni- 

cum. 

In  the  Yard,  at  the 

"                  4i   P.M.                 " 

Steinheil 

No.  3. 

40    " 

It 

same. 

wide   angle. 

Exterior  of  Labora- 

"          4i  P.M.           " 

" 

" 

30    " 

It 

tory. 

Front  of  Polytechni- 

oA  P.M. 

Overcast. 

" 

"- 

40   " 

Rather     over- 

cum. 

done. 

The  same. 

«                « 

ti 

" 

it 

30    " 

Right. 

The     same,     Eastern 

"                  6  P.M. 

Clear. 

" 

" 

40    " 

Overdone. 

Facade. 

Bow  Window  of  the 

"                  3  P.M. 

Bright  sun. 

Steinheil 

No.  6. 

10    " 

Slightly  un- 

Art   School ;    open 

aplanatic. 

dertimed. 

street. 

Group   under  a  Bal- 

"                5|  P.M. 

Clear. 

Euryscope. 

No.  1. 

3   " 

Right. 

cony. 

Landscape  with  trees 

6|  P.M. 

Clear     and 

" 

No.  4. 

12   " 

Overdone. 

(open). 

sunny. 

Open  landscape,  with 

"                  6i  P.M. 

" 

Steinheil 

No.  3. 

40   " 

Right. 

the  laboratory  and 

wide    angle. 

new  buildings. 

*  The  same  subject  with  10  seconds  e.tposure  and  more  iron  in  the  developer  also  came  up  well : 
we  also  got  a  good  negative  with  one  exposed  20  seconds,  and  with  less  iron  and  more  bromide  in 
the  developer. 


something  over  the  lens  in  order  to  prevent 
false  reflections  of  light ;  a  simple  method 
of  accomplishing  this  is  to  have  two  small 
uprights  on  the  camera,  and  throw  over 
them  a  black  cloth." 

"  Use  a  focusiug  glass,  so  as  to  be  sure  to 
have  the  picture  sharp." 

"  A  serviceable  background  may  be  made 
with  a  piece  of  gray  cloth,  supported  and 


"  Just  as  important,  also,  as  a  good  back- 
ground is  the  head-rest,  which  must  be 
solid  and  strong.  It  should  be  made  of 
iron,  adaptable  both  to  standing  and  sitting 
figures,  with  a  firm  centre-piece,  and  sup- 
ports for  the  head  and  back.  Head-rests 
with  sideway  movement  and  hinges  are 
indeed  indispensable  for  large  studios,  but 
unless  well  taken  care  of  and  gently  handled 
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— as  can  scarcely  be  done  while  travelling — 
they  soon  get  shaky." 

One  of  the  principal  things  to  be  attended 
to  in  making  portraits  in  the  open  air  is  to 
choose  a  suitable  place  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  the  glass-house.  The  beginner  will  find 
some*  difficulty  in  choosing  the  best  spot 
from  among  those  which  are  placed  at  his 
disposal.  This  of  all  things  must  be  borne 
in  mind  :  always  make  opeti-ai?-  groups  and 
portraits  on  overcast  days  if  pyossible.  Then 
it  is  that  the  best  results  are  most  easily 
obtained.  In  clear,  sunny  weather  the 
crude  sunlight  will  often  create  such  diffi- 
culties both  by  false  reflections  and  its 
brightness,  fatiguing  to  the  eyes  of  the 
sitter,  that  a  good  picture  becomes  an  im- 
possibility. In  respect  to  the  management 
of  light  on  the  sitter,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  allow  too  much  top  and  front  light. 
An  excess  of  top  light  gives  the  face  a 
grave,  troubled  appearance,  while  too  much 
from  the  front  makes  it  flat  and  expres- 
sionless. In  the  country,  the  large  door- 
way of  a  barn,  preferably  facing  the  north, 
may  be  made  to  do  very  well.  The  light- 
ing of  the  sitter,  who  should  be  placed  in- 
side, may  be  well  managed  by  turning  him 
and  the  background  at  a  greater  or  less 
angle.  The  farther  back  from  the  door  the 
position  of  the  sitter,  the  less  top  light  is 
admitted,  and  by  moving  the  background 
this  latter  may  be  made  darker  or  lighter  at 
will,  while  the  doors  themselves  serve  to 
regulate  the  side  light.  In  order  to  obtain 
nicely  modelled  plastic  porti'aits,  it  will  in 
most  cases  be  necessary  to  take  the  fore- 
shortened side  of  the  face  as  the  shaded 
side  ;  the  reverse  of  this  proceeding  would 
seldom  lead  to  a  good  result.  For  in  this 
case  the  sitter  would  have  to  face  the  bright 
light,  which  is  very  undesirable,  few  people 
being  able  to  bear  a  strong  light  without 
more  or  less  distortion  of  feature.  If  possi- 
ble, always  arrange  it  so  that  the  eyes  of 
the  sitter  may  be  directed  towards  some 
dark  object. 

If  no  suitable  doorway  can  be  found,  an- 
other plan  must  be  tried.  Let  the  back- 
ground a  b  (Fig.  56*)  be  placed  in  the  corner 

•••'  This  cut  is  omitted  now,  not  having  yet  ar- 
rived from  Germany. — Ed.  P.  P. 


of  a  j'ard,  the  sitter  at  the  point  e,  and  the 
camera  either  at  /  in  the  middle,  or  more 
to  the  side  /  according  to  circumstances. 
We  will  now  have  sufficient  side  light,  but 
there  will  be  also  too  much  from  the  top. 
This  must  be  softened  by  something  like  a 
screen  over  the  sitter's  head,  or  a  curtain, 
etc.  If  the  side  light  be  too  strong,  a  white 
paper  reflecting  screen  may  be  placed  at  h. 
On  overcast  days,  a  few  trials  will  probably 
solve  the  problem  of  lighting  the  sitter,  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  on  sunny  days  when,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  false  glare  from  white 
houses,  the  ground,  etc.,  makes  itself  pain- 
fully felt.  No  rules  can  be  laid  down  how 
to  act  under  such  circumstances,  each  lo- 
cality having  peculiarities  of  its  own.  It 
will  be  found  that  in  sunny  weather  in  such 
places  there  will  be  only  certain  hours  at 
which  portraits  may  be  attempted,  depend- 
ing upon  the  position  of  the  sun  and  the 
illumination  of  surrounding  objects. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  amateur  to  confine 
himself  to  busts  and  three-quarter  lengths, 
because,  with  the  exception  of  the  back- 
ground, no  ornament  nor  furniture  will  be 
required,  which  are  difficult  to  manage, 
unless  the  ground  is  perfectly  even  and 
smooth.  But  those  who  feel  inclined  to 
assume  the  expense  of  such  articles  are  ad- 
vised to  have  them  well  and  substantially 
made,  nothing  looking  worse  than  full- 
length  portraits  with  crooked  bits  of  carpet, 
rickety  ornamental  (?)  tables,  and  sham 
balustrades,  with  the  inevitable  flower-pot 
filled  with  broken-backed  fuchsias  or  shab- 
by-genteel cactus  plants. 

The  rule  of  keeping  well  away  from  the 
sun  in  the  case  of  single  figures  applies  even 
with  greater  force  to  groups,  especially  if 
taken  without  an  artificial  background  ; 
even  if  the  group  be  posed  in  the  shadow  of 
a  building  or  large  bush,  the  results  will 
never  be  first-rate,  for  the  broken-up  light 
of  such  a  position  will  not  give  a  fine  bril- 
liant picture.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just 
as  bad  to  pose  the  group  in  full  sunlight,  at 
least  if  the  personal  likenesses  of  those  com- 
posing it  be  desired.  The  full  light  of  the 
sun  gives  hard,  spotty  pictures,  and  each 
face  will  partake  of  this  character  more  or 
less.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing  where 
the  group  is  to  form  a  more  or  less  prominent 
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object  in  the  landscape.  To  repeat,  then, 
groups  properly  so  called  are  to  be  attempted 
on  overcast  days,  or  in  the  shade  of  a  door- 
way or  shed.  The  background  also  may  be 
of  various  kinds — natural  foliage  gives  a 
pleasing  effect. 

The  persons  should  be  disposed  in  a  some- 
what semicircular  form,  so  that  those  at  the 
sides  may  stand  a  little  nearer  to  the  camera 
than  the  middle  ones.  Failures  generally 
come  from  one  or  other  of  the  group  not 
being  in  a  good  position,  or  having  moved 
during  exposure.  For  taking  groups  in 
rooms,  where  more  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  lighting,  see  another  page. 

Photography  in  Hot  Climates,  at  Sea,  etc. 
— Philip  Remele  (who  spent  a  year  in  the 
South  Sea  with  the  frigate  Bismarck)  has 
given  aseries  of  articles  in  the  Photo.  Mitth., 
xviii,  pp.  13,  43,  60,  which  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  those  contemplating  a  sea  voyage. 
Burger,  in  the  Photo. Correspondenz,  vol.  xix, 
also  gives  valuable  hints.  "We  mention  this, 
although  probably  but  few  of  those  to  whom 
this  work  is  addressed  will  ever  have  occa- 
sion to  put  them  in  practice. 

The  Dark-Room. — Many  amateurs  will 
not  be  able  to  have  a  room  specially  de- 
voted to  photography.  To  these  we  would 
say,  develop  at  night,  when  ''  all  the  world 
is  dark,"  and  use  a  red  lantern. 

Development  is  seldom  attempted  while 
travelling.  The  plates  are  merely  exposed, 
and  the  development  put  off  until  the  re- 
turn. Mr.  Seligmann,  a  skilful  amateur 
in  Berlin,  developed  plates  exposed  in  Italy 
after  returning  to  Berlin,  at  from  two  to 
four  months  after  exposure ;  he  noticed  a 
loss  of  vigor  in  them,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  instantaneous  views.  One  of  the 
latter  developed  on  the  spot  with  pyrogallic 
acid  was  overtimed,  the  rest  exposed  under 
similar  conditions,  but  developed  later,  ap- 
peared undertimed,  and  required  a  strong 
iron  devQloper. 

Transportation  of  the  Plates. — Seligmann 
uses  for  this  purpose  a  trunk,  in  which  they 
are  so  well  protected  that,  in  spite  of  all 
rough  handling  on  the  journey,  it  is  rare  to 
find  a  broken  glass.  It  is  a  four-cornered 
case  of  stout  leather,  higher  than  it  is  wide, 
and  opening  at  the  side.  It  is  divided  into 
two  compartments  by  a  vertical  partition, 


in  both  of  which  a  number  of  cases  holding 
a  dozen  -5x8  inch  plates  are  laid  over  each 
other,  and  secured  by  metal  fastenings.  In 
all,  the  case  holds  two  hundred  plates,  which 
are  protected  by  heavy  wadding. 

PRAISE  FROM  THE  PRESS. 

Our  good  friend  Mr.  G.  A.  Douglass,  of 
Chicago,  has  called  our  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis 
Journal  the  day  after  the  closing  of  the 
Convention  there,  which  he  is  right  in 
thinking  should  give  us  all  a  good  deal  of 
encouragement,  demonstrating  as  it  does 
that  the  art  and  science  of  photography  is  re- 
ceiving the  attention  it  deserves,  and  that  its 
professors  are  reaching  a  higher  standard 
in  the  community.  Our  proceedings  were 
not  only  published  in  the  Indianapolis 
papers,  but  in  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
West,  which  was  also  a  good  sign.  Such 
things  certainly  help  to  encourage  the  craft, 
and  are  always  verj'  acceptable.  The  In- 
dianapolis press  was  exceedingly  attentive 
during  the  Convention,  and  although  their 
reports  were  brief,  they  were  excellent, 
considering  the  amount  of  material  which 
was  given  them  to  make  a  report  on  some 
occasions. 

Among  other  things  in  its  article  the 
Journal  says : 

"  This  meeting  proves  that  photography 
is  the  leading  method  of  art  representation, 
not  only  in  portraiture,  but  also  for  scenic 
effects.  Could  Daguerre  or  Victor  have 
stepped  into  Masonic  Hall  and  seen  the  ex- 
hibit, they  would  have  wondered.  I>J'ot 
only  would  they  have  seen  the  truest  por- 
traiture of  the  human  face  and  form,  but 
they  would  find  a  perfected  and  ripened  art- 
science.  Photography  makes  requisitions 
on  both  chemistry  and  physics.  Its  votaries 
are  men  of  culture  and  taste.  They  seize 
on  every  device — mechanical,  chemical, 
physical — that  will  perfect  or  make  perma- 
nent their  impressions. 

"The  present  meeting  has  shown  the  art 
at  its  best.  Everything  that  is  known  in 
the  various  departments  of  photographic 
productions,  .instruments,  apparatus,  and 
accessories,  was  here  collected.  One  table 
was  loaded  with  books  and  serials  pertain- 
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ing  to  photography.  A  series  of  lectures 
and  demonstrations  was  given  in  the  Park 
Theatre,  concise  and  practical.  Masonic 
Hall  has  been  filled  for  three  days  with  in- 
telligent artists  and  artisans,  explaining  to 
each  other  and  to  visitors  their  various 
methods  and  apparatus. 

"  The  vast  strides  in  photographic  science, 
due  to  the  introduction  of  dry-plate  photog- 
raphy within  the  last  year,  has  struck  the 
death-knell  of  the  old  processes.  Twenty 
different  photographs  of  a  horse  trotting  at 
full  speed  are  taken  in  a  second.  Birds  are 
photographed  on  the  wing.  Amateur  out- 
fits for  travellers,  which  weigh  less  than  two 
pounds,  are  made  for  $10. 

"  Photography  is  becoming  the  sport  of 
summer  saunterers  and  the  reliance  of  the 
scientist.  It  has  driven  the  stock  portrait- 
painter  from  the  field,  and  is  rapidly  en- 
croaching on  the  grounds  of  the  landscape 
painter.  Its  use  in  the  arts  is  without  limit. 
Its  votaries  have  done  well  to  organize  for 
mutual  aid  and  the  advancement  of  art- 
science.  The  citizens  of  Indianapolis  have 
tendered  them  a  hearty  welcome  and  recep- 
tion, have  enjoyed  their  exhibition  and 
profited  by  it,  and  wish  them  the  success  in 
the  future  they  have  so  certainly  and  hon- 
orably won." 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 

BY    LEON   VIDAL. 

The  project  for  an  International  Photo- 
graphic Association  of  the  lohole  world  seems 
to  us  diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  realize. 
Those  who  favor  this  project  are  invited  by 
Mr.  Carvalho  to  send  their  views  on  the 
best  manner  of  obtaining  this  result.  "We 
must  say  that  we  do  not  well  understand 
the  idea  of  the  author  of  this  project.  He 
speaks  of  the  necessity  of  enlarging  our  field 
of  action.  IS'ow,  the  thing  is  easy  to  say ; 
and,  besides,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
thought;  but  an  Association  of  this  kind 
should  have  a  heart — a  central  committee 
of  direction,  who  would  take  the  initiative, 
and  just  here  is  where  the  difficulty  comes 
in.  Why  should  the  direction  of  the  As- 
sociation  of  Photographers   of  the  whole 


world  belong  to  one  nation  rather  than  to 
another?  How  is  this  tough  problem  of 
nationality  to  be  resolved?  Again,  is  there 
any  necessity  for  this  project?  Alreadj"- 
the  best  of  harmony  exists  among  all  the 
divers  photographic  societies  in  all  coun- 
tries. The  editors  of  our  periodical  publi- 
cations— Messrs.  Wilson,  Taylor,  Baden 
Pritchard,  Bolton,  Liesegang,  Vogel,  De 
Vylder,  Hornig,  Stolze,  Montagna,  etc. — 
without  alluding  to  ourselves,  are  contin- 
ually giving  proofs  of  reciprocal  good  feel- 
ing. 

At  a  given  time,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  photographic  cause,  we  would  acknowl- 
edge the  necessity  for  a  grand  confederation 
of  all  the  photographic  associations — a  uni- 
versal photographic  Congress ;  but  we  do 
not  believe  either  in  the  utilitj'  or,  above 
all,  in  the  possibility  of  creating  an  Inter- 
national Association  whose  heart  pulsations 
should  come  from  only  one  spot  on  this 
globe. 

Perhaps  we  may  err  in  this  respect,  in 
spite  of  our  conviction  to  the  contrary,  and 
if  it  should  be  so,  we  shall  always  be  ready 
to  give  our  modest  co-operation  to  any  work 
having  for  its  object  a  new  creation  useful 
to  the  cause  of  photographic  art. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Obernetter's  New  Emulsion  Process — Repro- 
ductions of  Negatives  hy  Gelatine  Plates — 
Gelathie  Emulsio7i  Paper — Em^dsification 
without  Washing  —  New  Carte-de-  Visite 
Size. 

The  topic  of  the  day  here  is  Obernetter's 
emulsion  process.  Everybody  is  interested 
in  it,  and,  after  convincing  myself  in  Mu- 
nich of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  I 
frankly  state  that  it  is  the  most  interesting 
novelty  the  gelatine  process  can  show.  Ober- 
netter's process  seems,  indeed,  to  contradict 
all  experience  gathered  thus  far  about  the 
production  of  emulsion.  Heretofore  we 
added  bromide  of  potassium  to  the  gelatine, 
and  then  silver  ;  Obernetter  just  reverses 
this  rule.  Until  now  the  bromide  of  silver 
was  found  in  liquid  gelatine.  Obernetter 
makes  it  in  solid  gelatine.  Up  to  now  we 
boiled  or  warmed  after  emulsifying.     Ober- 
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netter  works  cold.  Heretofore  the  dark-room 
was  indispensable  for  the  emulsification. 
Obernetter  works  principally  in  daylight 
in  a  closed  wash-box.  Obernetter  is  not 
yet  quite  prepared  to  give  us  all  the  min- 
ute details  of  the  process,  but  has  given  the 
principle  of  the  method,  with  practical 
explanations.  He  took  some  congealed 
silver  containing  gelatine,  cut  it  into  strips 
with  a  bone  knife,  and  immersed  them 
in  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium.  The 
surface  became  white  instantaneously,  but 
the  effect  penetrated  soon  into  the  inte- 
rior. "When  such  a  strip  was  broken,  it 
became  clear  how  far  the  formation  of  the 
bromide  of  silver  had  advanced.  One  hour, 
or,  at  the  least,  two  hours  afterwards,  the 
formation  is  finished,  and  a  remarkable  dif- 
fusion (endosmosis)  takes  place  therein,  by 
which  the  soluble  salts  leave  the  gelatine. 
To  wash  it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  conduct 
water  through  a  pipe  into  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  strips  of  gelatine.  Obernetter 
places,  for  that  purpose,  the  vessel  with  the 
bromide  of  silver  gelatine  in  a  tin  box, 
through  which  water  can  pass,  and  as  the  box 
is  closed  the  washing  can  take  place  in  day- 
light. By  testing  the  drain  water,  one  can 
determine  when  the  washing  is  complete. 
The  high  sensitiveness  Obernetter  obtains 
through  appropriate  additions. 

The  process  is,  in  fact,  so  simple  that 
any  photographer  can  easily  use  it.  Sev- 
eral photographers,  as,  for  instance,  Ange- 
rer,  Schaarwachter,  Scholten  (of  St.  Louis), 
etc.,  had,  some  time  ago, advised  Obernetter 
to  make  the  process  obtainable  by  all  pho- 
tographers for  a  remuneration,  and  now 
Mr.  Obernetter  accepts  that  proposition, 
and  has  opened  a  subscription  list.  The  im- 
portance of  the  matter  is  understood  by  all. 
Mr.  Schaarwachter  states  that  he  compared 
Obernetter's  plates  with  the  best  Berlin 
plates,  and  found  them  of  equal  sensitive- 
ness. It  is  to  be  stated  yet  that  Obernetter's 
plates  contain  very  little  gelatine,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  layer  is  thin  and  very 
easily  washed,  so  that  the  manipulation  of 
the  plates  is  much  shorter  than  with  com- 
mon gelatine  plates. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  applications 
of  the  Obernetter  plate  is,  without  doubt, 
that  of  the  making  of  reproduced  enlarged 


and  reduced  negatives.  This  process  works 
so  exact  and  sure  that  Obernetter  uses  it  in 
place  of  the  dusting  method  ;  and  he  makes 
from  small  cartes-de-visite  negatives  of  7x9 
inches,  which,  as  to  beauty,  are  the  equals 
of  direct  negatives.  Upon  common  gela- 
tine plates  the  process  is  difficult  of  execu- 
tion, as  the  thick  gelatine  layer  prevents 
the  thorough  washing.  To  insure  complete 
success,  an  emulsion  poor  in  gelatine,  as 
manufactured  by  Obernetter,  must  be  used ; 
all  other  emulsions  require  a  too  long  acting 
of  the  chemicals,  washing,  etc.,  so  that  they 
became  detached,  full,  etc.,  sooner  than  the 
negative  becomes  finished.  Obernetter  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : 

The  plate  is  exposed  almost  twice  as  long 
as  usual,  then  developed  with  oxalate  de- 
veloper until  it  has  become  perfectly  black 
on  the  back  also,  for  which  ten  to  twelve 
minutes  are  required.  The  plate  becomes 
perfectly  black  on  both  sides.  Then  a  two 
per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid  or  a  solu- 
tion of 


Bichromate  of  Potash, 

1  gramme 

Nitric  Acid, 

.5         " 

Water,       . 

.     100 

is  poured  over  the  unfixed  plate  until  it 
loses  its  black  color  and  a  light  picture  ap- 
pears of  pure  chromate  of  silver.  Now  the 
plate  is  treated  in  daylight — in  order  to  re- 
move all  chromate  of  silver,  once  washed 
with  quite  diluted  ammonia,  1  to  100,  then 
with  water.  Finally,  the  plate  is  again 
placed  in  an  oxalate  developer,  which  is 
allowed  to  act  until  the  desired  strength  is 
obtained.  If  the  plate  should  become  too 
strong,  the  action  of  the  developer  is  inter- 
rupted and  the  plate  washed  and  fixed. 

The  Yice-President  of  our  Society,  Mr. 
Prumm,  went  at  once  to  Munich  to  get  all 
the  information  there  about  the  process, 
and  although  he  is  himself  a  manufacturer 
of  gelatine  plates,  and  places  a  high  esti- 
mate upon  his  own  plates,  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge  the  high  value  of  the 
process  invented  by  Obernetter,  because 
of  the  fact  that  one  is  enabled  by  Ober- 
netter's plates  to  make  from  given  nega- 
tives other  negatives  of  equal,  or  reduced, 
or  of  enlarged  size,  with  an  ease,  exact- 
ness, and  completeness  not  cblainable  with 
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any  other  process.  This  is  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  practical  photographer. 

If  now,  after  the  main  principles  of  Oher- 
netter's  process  have  heen  partly  published, 
anybody  comes  with  the  declaration  that 
he  had  previously  tried  a  similar  process, 
he  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble, 
for  his  declaration  will  be— bosh  !  These 
after-inventors  always  come  to  the  front 
AFTER  an  important  invention  has  been 
published.  It  is  one  thing  to  try  an  idea 
by  experiment  and  leaving  it  drop,  as  soon 
as  the  first  experiment  is  not  a  success,  and 
another  thing  to  tenaciously  cling  to  an 
idea  and  to  persist  in  experimenting  at  a 
great  loss  of  time,  maybe  for  months,  until 
the  process  has  been  finally  evolved. 

In  Obernetter's  process  the  after-washing 
serves  to  remove,  after  the  emulsification, 
the  excessive  soluble  bromine  salt.  Monck- 
hoven  referred  once  to  a  process  in  which 
he  avoids  the  washing.  He  treated  the 
gelatine  with  carbonate  of  silver,  and  then 
added  hydrobromic  acid.  The  full  details 
never  became  known.  Dr.  Szekely,  in 
Vienna,  i-ecently  recommended  a  similar 
process.  He  dissolves  17  grammes  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  crystals  in  150  ccm.  of 
water,  then  precipitates  with  a  solution  of 
lOgrammesof  bicarbonate  of  sodium  in  150 
ccm.  of  w'ater,  from  which  the  second 
equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  has  been  re- 
moved, by  boiling,  as  carbonate  of  silver. 
(In  place  of  the  bicarbonate  of  sodium  one 
can  also  use  simple  carbonate  of  sodium, 
which  need  not  be  boiled  first.)  Now  wash, 
filter,  and  rinse  while  yet  moist  into  a  tum- 
bler with  a  squirter,  so  that  the  volume  of 
the  liquid  is  equal  to  150  ccm.  By  gradually 
adding  strong  ammonia  (about  20  ccm.) 
in  small  portions,  until  the  solution  of  the 
carbonate  of  silver,  a  clear  liquid,  is  ob- 
tained, which,  under  violent  shaking,  is 
poured  in  small  portions  in  the  usual  way 
to  the  following  solution  : 

Brom.  Ammonium,       .       10  grammes. 
Gelatine,       ...       22  " 

Water, .         .         .         .150  ecm. 

Finally,  the  silver  bottle  is  again  rinsed 
with  25  ccm.  and  the  emulsion  is  complete. 
The  emulsion  in  this  state,  however,  is  not 
yet  mature,  and  must  be  digested  from  one 


to  two  hours  at  from  30°  to  40°  C,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  highest  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness. In  any  case  the  emulsion  is  ready 
for  the  mould  in  three  hours  after  mixing 
at  the  latest ;  it  flows  and  congeals  quite 
perfect,  makes  soft  and  very  plastic  nega- 
tives with  development  with  iron  oxalate 
without  addition  of  bromide  of  potassium, 
is  free  of  any  trace  of  fog,  and  is  in  charac- 
ter the  equal  of  any  of  the  emulsions  known 
to  me  thus  far.  The  layers  dry  very  nicely 
upon  the  plates,  and  the  latter  can  be 
used  at  once  after  drying.  The  developer 
requires  no  addition  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, as  a  small  excess  of  brom.  ammo- 
nium in  the  emulsion  keeps  the  plates  won- 
derfully clear  without  deteriorating  in  the 
least  the  sensitiveness. 

A  few  final  remarks  on  this  method.  The 
preparing  of  the  carbonate  of  silver,  the 
washing  of  the  same,  and  dissolving  in 
ammonia  can  take  place  in  diffused  day- 
light. The  temperature  when  mixing  the 
emulsion  must  not  exceed  from  40°  to  50°  C. 
The  emulsion  is  filtered  at  once  after  mix- 
ing, and  poured,,  from  time  to  time,  on  a 
test-plate,  in  order  to  determine  for  the 
future  the  duration  of  the  digestion  after 
the  temperature  used.  So  long  as  the  emul- 
sion shows  transparent,  needle-point-like 
dots,  it  is  not  yet  mature,  and  makes  too 
thin  negatives.  The  time  of  exposure  with 
oxalate  of  iron  lasts  from  three  to  ten  min- 
utes, according  to  the  maturity  of  the  emul- 
sion and  the  duration  of  the  exposure.  It 
is  well  to  use  up  at  once  the  perfectly  mature 
emulsion — that  is,  to  pour  it  on  plates. 

The  experiment  of  pressing  the  dried 
emulsion  in  "  noodles,"  and  protecting  the 
same,  by  watering,  from  further  action  by 
the  ammonia,  gave  gross-grained  layers 
liable  to  form  veil.  The  process  has  the  one 
drawback — a  small  excess  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  always  remains,  which  injures 
the  sensitiveness. 

The  well-known  photographic  carHe-de- 
visite  has  reappeared  in  a  new  form.  In 
the  old  form  it  did  not  remain  true  to  its 
original  purpose.  It  was  used  for  presents, 
but  not  as  a  card  to  announce  calls ;  for 
which  purpose  it  was,  anyhow,  almost  too 
large.  As  a  portrait  picture  it  was  crowded 
out  somewhat  by  the  cabinet  picture,  and 
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the  other  modern  styles.  In  its  newest 
form,  however,  it  seems  at  last  to  fill  its 
true  purpose.  The  photographer  Heinrich 
Graf  had  the  happy  idea  to  make  cartes-de- 
visite  of  40  X  70  millimetres,  cartoon  size, 
with  the  name  of  the  person  printed  on  the 
back,  the  70x35  millimetre  large  porti-ait 
of  whom  is  pasted  on  the  face  of  the  card. 
The  card  bears  as  signature  the  name  of  the 
firm.  The  cartoons  of  Mr.  Graf  are  black, 
the  print  in  gold.  The  success  of  the  car- 
toons seems  to  be  assured.  It  is  understood 
that  pictures  of  above-mentioned  size  can 
very  easily  be  made  from  larger  original 
pictures  (boudoirs  or  cabinets). 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.   W.   VOGEL. 
Berlin,  October  30th,  1882. 


A  SIMPLE  DEVELOPER. 

BY    DAVID    COOPEE. 

Since  the  early  part  of  January  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  visit,  profession- 
ally, most  of  the  well-known  galleries  east 
of  the  Alleghenies,  and  the  general  call 
has  been  for  a  simple,  and  if  possible,  a 
cheaper  developer.  During  this  time  I  have 
been  constantly  experimenting  on  this  line, 
and  think  I  have  succeeded  in  boiling  it 
down  to  the  simplest  form  yet  given  : 


Saturated  Sol.  of  Sal  Soda, 
Water,  .         .         .         . 


.    1  oz. 
.    4  ozs. 


The  following  proportion  of  pyro  may  be 
thrown  in  dry  just  when  about  to  develop: 
two  grains  to  each  ounce  of  water  added 
to  the  soda  solution.  Or,  to  simplify,  each 
morning,  make  up  an  aqueous  solution  of 
pyro,  2  grains  to  the  ounce  as  a  stock, 
from  which  take  the  quantity  necessary  to 
cover  your  plate  when  added  to  the  soda 
solution. 

Now  comes  a  most  important  point. 
After  developing  and  washing,  and  before 
fixing,  place  your  plate  in  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  alum  for  about  half  a  minute.  This 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  hardening  and 
removing  all  tendency  to  yellow  discolora- 
tion. In  any  case  do  not  omit  this,  or  your 
negative  will  immediately  upon  washing 
become  a  deep  sulphur  color. 

This  developer  will  (with  the  Cramer  & 


NoRDEN  dry  plate)  enable  you  to  make  a 
full-timed  negative  in  one-third  less  time 
than  any  other  that  I  know  of. 

A  majority  of  the  Eastern  photographers 
will  no  doubt  remember  our  experience  on 
this  point. 


THE  GROWTH  AND  OUTGROWTH 
OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

We  have  watched  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest  the  growth  of  amateur  photography 
in  this  country.  The  process  has  been  going 
on  for  a  number  of  years,  but  not  to  any 
very  great  extent,  until,  say,  within  the  last 
year.  A  great  impetus  was  given  to  it,  of 
course,  by  the  ability  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers to  produce  a  first-class  emulsion 
plate;  and  when  it  was  made  known  by 
manufacturers  of  apparatus  that  such  a 
plate  existed,  and  that  apparatus  could  be 
had  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  thing  took 
amazingly.  For  many  years  amateur  pho- 
tography abroad  has  been  very  largely 
practised,  and  we  have  often  devoutly 
wished  that  such  was  the  case  here,  but 
until  recently  that  wish  has  not  been  grati- 
fied. 

So  much  for  the  growth  ;  now  for  the  oui- 
growth.  This  we  have  also  watched  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest,  and  have  frequently 
spoken  of  what  we  have  seen,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  warerooms  and  factories  of  the 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  N.  Y. 
The  extensive  factories  and  workshops  of 
this  company  have  been  more  than  crowded 
this  last  year  to  meet  the  demand  for  ama- 
teur goods,  the  result  of  persistent  and  faith- 
ful advertising.  Their  sales  have  been 
absolutely  marvellous  and  unprecedented. 
Through  their  enterprising  and  far-sighted 
agent,  Mr.  W.  Irving  Adams,  they  have 
stood  up  pretty  well  to  the  demands.  And 
yet  this  marvellous  growth  was  never  sprung 
upon  us  so  sensibly  and  emphatically  as 
recently,  when  an  express  parcel  came  into 
our  office,  directed  to  the  editor  of  this 
Magazine.  On  opening  it,  it  reminded  us 
of  a  Christmas  package  of  the  good  old 
times.  First  a  tin  washing  apparatus  for 
emulsion  plates  was  found.  This  contained 
a  bottle  of  Wells'  collodion.  That  was 
hardly  in  the  line  of  emulsion  photography, 
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but  it  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  for  the 
adherents  of  the  "wet,"  will  be  found  a 
splendid  accessory  to  the  dark-room.  With 
this  were  a  number  of  books — first,  Ligeras 
Lecciones  Sohre  Foiografia^  which  is  none 
other  than  Mr.  Price's  splendid  little  book 
[Hoto  to  Make  Photographs)  in  Spanish. 
Then  the  following :  Photography  with 
Emulsions,  by  Captain  Abney;  How  to 
Make  Pictures,  second  edition  (in  English), 
by  Mr.  Price  ;  An  Elementary  Course  in 
.Dry-plate  Photography,  in  Twelve  Lessons ; 
a  new  catalogue  of  the  American  Optical 
Company,  and  various  circulars  pertaining 
to  Scovill's  outfits  for  photographing  with 
the  microscope;  Scovill's  dry-plate  lantern 
for  the  dark-room  ;  S.  P.  C.  oxalate  devel- 
oping bottle  ;  Osborne's  patent  picturesque 
foregrounds;  ferro-prussiate paper ;  Taylor's 
folding  tripods  ;  S.  P.  C.  vulcanite  develop- 
ing trays ;  Dr.  Vogel's  emulsion  ;  American 
Optical  Company's  special  apparatus  ;  Cra- 
peau's  actinometers  ;  flintware  ;  Monroe's 
universal  gelatine  dry  plates,  and  Scovill's 
outfits  and  equipments  for  the  amateur  pho- 
tographer. 

All  of  these  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
amateur  business,  which  has  become  already 
so  important  as  to  employ  an  immense  staff 
of  help  to  conduct  its  business.  Certainly 
we  do  not  think  that  any  other  house,  or 
firm,  or  company  can  make  such  a  showing 
as  this,  and  we  are  glad  to  rejoice  with  our 
friends  for  the  success  that  has  followed 
their  eftbrts. 

The  thing  continues  to  grow,  and  the 
prospect  seems  to  be  that  as  many  amateur 
outfits  will  be  sold  for  holiday  presents  as 
were  demanded  by  summer  excursionists. 
Do  not  be  afraid,  though,  ye  practical  man  ; 
all  this  will  be  good  for  you,  as  you  will  see. 


FROM  THE  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS 
EXPEDITION. 

Leaving  New  York  on  steamer  Scythia, 
Cunard  Line,  September  5th,  after  a  fine 
passage  of  ten  daj's,  arrived  in  Liverpool, 
where  we  remained  four  days,  availing  our- 
selves of  looking  around  and  commenting 
on  the  photographs  executed  and  shown 
there.  Gelatine  plates  are  being  almost 
exclusively  used,  with  evident  advantage  in 


point  of  exposure  in  that  foggy  place  ;  dur- 
ing the  four  days  here  the  sun  was  seen  but 
one  day,  and  then  through  mist  and  smoke. 
We  attributed  the  lack  of  photographic 
excellence  to  the  poor  light.  We  left  Liv- 
erpool on  the  20th,  and  arrived  at  Poulac, 
France,  twenty  miles  from  Bordeaux,  leav- 
ing same  day ;  no  opportunity  to  expose 
plates  here.  Left  for  Santander,  Spain, 
arriving  there  on  the  25th,  and  leaving  the 
same  evening.  After  leaving  Santander, 
the  weather  was  very  bad,  and  on  entering 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  "Oh,"  true  to  the  old 
tradition,  it  literally  "  churned  us  "  up  so 
that  your  humble  servant  wished  he  had 
never  "gone  to  sea."  You  will  know  all 
that  this  means  after  your  own  sea  experi- 
ence. Arrived  at  Corunna,  Spain,  and  be- 
tween rain  and  clearing,  we  (Stanly  and 
self)  exposed  twelve  plates  on  local  subjects 
in  the  small  plazas — milk-women,  water- 
carriers,  oxen  and  carts,  etc. — but  were 
much  annoyed  by  two  hundred  good-na- 
tured juveniles,  who  would  range  them- 
selves in  front  of  subjects.  A  couple  of 
soldier-police  kindly  tried  to  help  us.  Eain 
prevented  our  getting  Sir  John  Moore's 
monument.  Departed  from  Corunna  Octo- 
ber 26tb  ;  arrived  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  on 
the  evening  of  the  28th.  Early  next  morn- 
ing we  went  ashore,  and  after  an  hour's 
delay  from  custom  ofiicers  we  got  to  work — 
procuring  a  guide  who  spoke  English  and 
taking  several  equestrian  and  other  statues, 
gateways,  etc.  We  went  by  rail  to  Belem 
Castle,  getting  that  and  interior  of  Belem 
Fort ;  the  lieutenant  in  command  doing  all 
he  could  to  assist  us.  We  returned  to  the 
city,  inspected  hurriedly  the  photographs  on 
show  in  Corunna  and  Lisbon,  and  found  the 
Monckhoven  plate  the  favorite,  and  also 
that  those  who  by  the  wet  plate  made  bad 
work  were  now  making  quite  good  by  dry, 
and  they  who  produced  good  work  by  the 
wet  were  not  making  any  improvement 
when  using  dry. 

Left  Lisbon  October  29th  ;  on  the  third 
day  out  passed  Tenerifi"e  Island,  and  arrived 
at  San  Vincent,  Cape  de  Verde.  This  is  a 
coaling  station.  The  inhabitants  are  nearly 
all  negroes,  who  subsist  by  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  coal.  The  island  produces 
nothing,  not  even  grass  enough  to  feed  a  few 
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donkeys.  We  went  ashore  and  photo- 
graphed ;  we  anticipate  fine  results  from 
our  exposures  there,  having  good  views. 
We  found  two  photographers  here,  who,  by 
the  sale  of  San  Vincent  and  Teneriffe 
Island  views  oh  board  vessels  arriving  here 
make  a  living.  The  views  they  sold  were 
very  good  indeed — Monckhoven  plates. 

Left  San  Vincent  on  the  5th  for  Pernam- 
buco,  Brazil,  where  we  arrived  on  the  10th; 
time  too  limited  to  do  any  photographing  ; 
left  same  evening,  and  two  days  after  ar- 
rived at  Bahia;  rain  and  bad  weather  pre- 
venting work,  but  hope  to  do  it  on  our  re- 
turn. Smallpox  quite  prevalent.  (Forgot 
to  mention  that  between  San  Vincent  and 
Pernambuco  we  passed  Convict  Island,  Fer- 
nando di  jSToronha,  we  taking  flying  shots 
as  we  sailed  past.)  Left  Bahia  on  the  12th 
and  arrived  at  Kio  de  Janiero  on  the  15th. 
We  went  ashore  and  exposed  all  our  plates 
on  views  in  botanical  garden,  sky  overcast, 
but  having  fair  light  and  splendid  tropical 
foilage  we  hope  for  fine  negatives.  Left  on 
the  16th  for  Montevideo,  and  arrived  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st.  We  here  left  the 
steamer  "Galicia,"  which  had  been  our 
home  for  so  many  days  from  Liverpool.  We 
transferred  our  several  tons  of  freight  to  the 
U.  S.  Steamer-of-war  "  Brooklyn,"  the  offi- 
cers of  which  have  given  us  warm  and 
kindly  welcome ;  our  mess  being  with  the 
ward-room  officers,  our  staterooms  being 
even  better  than  on  the  steamer  we  have 
just  left.  Montevideo  does  not  oflFer  much 
for  the  camera,  but  we  visited  Messrs  Chute 
&  Brooks'  establishment,  and  saw  work  here 
equalling  the  best  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
0.  F.  Baxter  being  the  operator  ;  he  is  A  1 
and  a  Philadelphian  ;  Daniel  Murphey  is  the 
printer.  The  welcome  given  us  by  the 
above  gentlemen  was  more  than  cordial, 
Messrs.  Baxter  and  Murphy  escorting  us 
around  and  not  permitting  us  to  expend  a 
penny.  We  had  to  literally  break  away 
from  them  and  go  aboard  the  "  Brooklyn." 
Kindness  received  in  a  strange  country  is 
not  easily  forgotten.  We  are  now  getting 
the  remaining  things  necessary  for  the 
transit  on  board,  our  material  changing  a 
man-of-war  almost  into  a  freight  vessel.  But 
officers  and  crew  are  doing  all  with  such  a 
good-will   that  it  makes  duty  a  pleasure. 


After  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Berry,  U.  S.  N., 
has  obtained  his  observations  needed,  we 
will  leave  here,  it  is  supposed,  on  the  26th, 
hoping  to  reach  Santa  Cruz,  Patagonia, 
about  November  3d  or  4th,  where  we  re- 
main until  the  transit  is  over,  December  6th. 
It  is  thought  after  leaving  here  until  we 
return  again,  forty-five  days  will  have  gone 
by.  We  cannot  receive  nor  send  any  mail 
during  that  time,  and  as  none  of  us  have 
received  any  letters  from  home,  you  can 
easily  imagine  how  we  shall  look  forward 
for  the  next  forty-five  to  fifty  daj's  to  pass. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  Bell. 

Montevideo,  Uruguay,  October  23,  1882. 


VOICES  FROM  THE  CRAFT. 

Prices  Again. 

Your  November  number  is  just  to  hand. 
I  admire  the  views  from  Egypt  very  much. 
What  grand  temples  they  built  in  old 
times  !  I  wonder,  in  your  trips  to  Europe, 
you  never  took  your  camera  to  Spain. 
There  must  be  .some  splendid  bits  there  of 
the  old  Moorish  palaces.  I  liked  your  re- 
marks on  the  late  Convention.  I  had  in- 
tended to  go  to  it,  but  business  prevented 
me,  and  when  I  saw  the  report,  I  was  glad 
I  stopped  at  home. 

It  is,  I  know,  much  more  easy  to  find 
fault  than  make  improvements  ;  but  if  I 
might  make  a  suggestion,  it  would  be  that, 
like  other  Conventions,  the  programme 
be  all  arranged  beforehand  by  a  committee, 
that  each  day  have  its  own  subject  for  con- 
sideration. For  instance,  give  one  day  to 
chemistry,  one  day  to  art,  a  third,  and  if 
necessary,  the  fourth  also  to  business,  prices, 
etc.  I  can  see  no  prospect  of  comfort  or 
happiness  for  photographers  in  the  future 
unless  they  will  make  a  stand  in  the  matter 
of  prices.  In  our  city  of  Toronto,  you  can 
at  this  moment  get  good  cabinet  photo- 
graphs for  ?2.00  per  dozen,  and  M.  Discon, 
of  that  city,  will  make  the  same  by  means 
of  electric  light  for  ^3.00. 

Now  to  me  photography  is  not  only  a 
means  of  making  bread  and  butter,  but  I 
love  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  I  know  that  no 
man  can  devote  the  time  and  thought  neces- 
sary to  produce  good  work,  for  such  a  beg- 
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garly  pittance  as  this,  and  yet  it  is  what  we 
are  all  coming  to  unless  we  combine.  What 
is  the  result  on  the  mind  of  the  public? 
Bad  in  every  way.  We  become  cheap  Jacks 
with  whom  they  try  to  drive  a  bargain,  and 
too  often  with  success.  You  say  we  want  a 
better  class  of  men,  and  then  they  would  up- 
hold the  dignity  of  the  profession.  Just  so. 
But  how  are  you  going  to  get  a  better  class 
of  men  to  devote  their  time  and  energy  to 
a  business  that  will  only  by  hard  work  give 
them  a  bare  living  ! 

But  who  can  expect  a  man  of  genius  to  put 
his  brains  and  talent  into  posing  and  light- 
ing a  negative,  if  he  knows  that,  when  fin- 
ished, it  will  not  be  worth  more  than  two 
pounds  of  butter  ?  Now  these  are  hard  facts  ! 
we  can't  get  round  them!  and  unless  a 
remedy  is  found,  and  that  quickly,  photog- 
raphy will  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  worse 
class  of  men  than  ever.  It  will  be  a  mere 
choice  between  making  photographs  or 
breaking  stone.  Combinations  of  photog- 
raphers and  stock-dealers  is  the  only  way 
that  I  can  see.  'Tis  no  use  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  stick  out  against  it.  I  have  tried 
it,  with  this  result :  I  had  to  give  up  my 
business,  and  leave  where  I  was  living. 
True,  I  could  and  did  keep  the  best  class  of 
my  customers,  but  they  were  few,  and  the 
bulk  of  them  gradually  went  to  the  dollar  a 
dozen  man,  and  I  do  not  blame  them  in  the 
least.  The  public  at  large  will  not  give 
two  dollars  for  an  article  they  can  get  next 
door  for  one. 

This  is  a  matter  that  aftects  all  in  the 
business,  both  great  and  small.  Notman  & 
Fraser,  in  Toronto,  have  been  unable  to 
stand  against  it,  and  if  they  cannot,  what 
chance  is  there  for  the  i-est  of  us  ? 

E.  D.  Baylet. 

Skaforth,  Ontario. 

A  Little  Hint  or  Two. 

In  your  September  number,  in  looking 
over  the  report  of  the  Convention,  I  was 
somewhat  amused  at,  the  different  opinions 
of  the  Japanned  tray.  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  use,  and  I  have  none  of  the  vexations 
mentioned.  Take  some  light  strips  J  by  2, 
or  2^ ;  make  a  frame  the  size  you  wish  (I 
will  say  8  x  10  inches) ;  nail  them  together, 
and  then  with  a  thin  board  make  a  bottom 


and  fasten  it  on.  Now  procure  from  a 
harness  or  carriage  shop  some  rubber  cloth ; 
it  is  called  rubber  drilling,  or  rubber  duck, 
owing  to  the  quality  ;  the  drilling  is  heavy 
enough  for  all  purposes.  Line  well  ycur  tray 
so  that  it  will  cover  the  bottom  and  sides 
all  in  one  piece,  and  you  will  have  some- 
thing that  will  last  you  years.  I  use  it  for 
developing,  fixing,  and  cleaning,  also  for 
washing  trays.  I  wish  to  state  once  more 
it  is  rubber,  and  not  oil-cloth. 

I  must  say  that  I  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  Dr.  Garrison's  address;  if  our  editors 
would  only  try  to  make  their  chemistry  as 
simple  and  plain,  we  would  have  more  of 
our  profession  aspiring  to  something  better; 
but  when  it  is  mixed  up  with  French 
weights  and  measures,  they  do  not  so  much 
as  look  at  it,  let  alone  try  to  see  what  there 
is  in  it. 

I  think  that  I  had  to  read  over  the  article 
of  Mr.  Dixon  six  or  seven  times  ;  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  understand  it  now  where 
he  says,  "  now,  supposing  we  have  an  over- 
exposed plate,  I  fill  the  second  bottle  up  and 
develop  it  quickly,  etc  ;"  again,  "  If  j^ou 
will  take  a  bit  of  paper  and  lay  the  plate 
under  it  all  at  once,  etc."  If  you  can  make 
this  any  plainer,  I  wish  you  would  do  so. 
I  have  worked  the  dry-plate  for  over  a 
year,  and  do  not  use  the  wet-plate  at  all. 

E.  S.  Wheatlbt. 
DuQuoiN,  Ili-. 


SOCIETY  GOSSIP. 

Association  of  Operative  Photogra- 
phers or  New  York. — A  meeting  was  held 
at  392  Bowery,  November  1st,  1882.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Schaidner  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  ap- 
proved. Three  new  members  were  admitted. 

Committee  on  resolutions  reported  and 
handed  in  a  copy  as  follows : 

Whereas,  M.  Desire  Charles  Emmanuel 
Van  Monckhoven,  author  and  scientist,  etc., 
prominent  member  in  our  profession,  has  (to 
us)  unexpectedly  terminated  a  long  and 
brilliant  career ;  and 

Whereas,  M.  Monckhoven  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  progress  and  advancement  of 
our  art,  therefore  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  eminent  services  rendered 
by  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  declare  our  re- 
spectful sympathy  with  his  family  and 
friends.  Signed, 

Perry  McGeorge, 
Chas.  Ehrman, 
Otto  Buchler. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  an  exhibition 
of  a  large  collection  of  the  latest  pictorial 
works  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Kobinson,  of  England, 
having  been  brought  over  by  Mr.  J.  Traill 
Taylor,  by  whom  they  were  exhibited.  The 
compositions  were  very  fine.  One  "  The 
Wayside  Gossip,"  took  a  medal  at  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain.  They  formed  a  fine  combina- 
tion of  landscape  and  figures,  the  latter 
being  grouped  so  skilfully  as  to  tell  their  own 
tale.  The  views,  though  pretty  English 
landscapes,  scarcely  attracted  as  much  at- 
tention as  did  the  figures.  Also  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Swiss  views  made  by  Mr.  William 
England.  Also  a  few  fine  English  views 
by  Mr.  Kouch,  of  England,  were  very  grat- 
ifying to  the  members. 

The  subject  of  the  electric  light  having 
come  up,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  Traill 
Taylor,  and  seconded  by  T.  W.  Power,  that 
Mr.  Schaidner  be  requested  to  bring  for- 
ward for  next  discussion  the  subject  of 
electric  lighting  in  its  various  aspects,  with 
special  reference  to  its  application  to  photo- 
graphic portraiture;  and  that,  if  possible, 
electric  and  photographic  apparatus  be  pro- 
cured with  a  view  to  having  the  operation 
carried  into  practical  effect  at  the  next 
meeting.     Carried. 

T.  W.  Power, 

Secretary. 

Photographic  Society  or  Philadel- 
phia.— Stated  meeting  held  Wednesday 
evening,  ISTovember  1,  1882,  the  President, 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Bates,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read 
and  adopted. 

The  Treasurer  presented  a  very  satisfac- 
tory report,  showing  the  Society  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  report  was,  on 
motion,  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  entered 
on  the  minutes. 


The  following-named  gentlemen  were 
unanimously  elected  oflScers  to  serve  for 
the  coming  year  : 

President. — Joseph  W.  Bates. 

Vice-presidents. — George  W.  Hewitt,  D. 
Anson  Partridge. 

Secretary. — C.  E.  Pancoast. 

Treasurer. — S.  Fisher  Corlies. 

Executive  Committee. — Samuel  M.  Fox, 
Chairman;  Samuel  Castner,  Jr.,  Ellerslie 
Wallace,  Jr. 

Committee  for  Revision  of  Minutes  and 
Papers  for  Publication. — John  C.  Browne, 
Chairman;  George  B.  Wood,  C.  K.  Pan- 
coast. 

Excursion  Committee. — Charles  Barring- 
ton,  Chairman  ;  William  Hocker,  Francis 
T.  Fassitt. 

The  following  gentleiu,en  were  duly 
elected  members  of  the  Society  :  Charles 
M.  Taylor,  Jr.,  John  M.  Jordan,  Henry  F. 
Parker,  Bobert  Hare  Powel,  Jr.,  and  John 
W.  Croskey. 

3Ir.  Browne  exhibited  a  gelatine  negative, 
showing  a  curious  reticulation  of  the  film, 
•end  invited  discussion  as  to  the  cause,  and 
a  reliable  method  of  preventing  same.  Mr. 
Carbutt  replied  that  he  believed  it  to  have 
been  caused  by  subjecting  the  plate  to  too 
high  a  temperature  during  drying. 

A  discussion  as  to  the  best  method  of  de- 
veloping instantaneous  pictures  seemed  to 
show  that  equally  satisfactory  negatives 
could  be  obtained  either  with  "  pyro  "  or 
with  "iron,"  the  result  mainly  depending 
on  the  skill  of  the  operator. 

Messrs.  Corlies  and  Pancoast  exhibited 
some  instantaneous  views  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial celebration  on  the  Delaware. 

Mr.  Wood  showed  an  interesting  series 
of  views  of  the  U.  S.  men-of-war,  those  of 
the  Tennessee  being  particularly  good. 

Mr.  McCoUin  exhibited  a  new  form  of 
instantaneous  shutter. 

3Iessrs.  Wilson,  Hood  &  Co.  sent  for  ex- 
hibition a  new  camera  by  the  Blair  Touro- 
graph  and  Diy-plate  Co.  Although  nom- 
inally intended  for  4x5  pictures,  a  movable 
back  could  be  so  attached  that  the  same  box 
could  be  used  for  pictures  as  large  as  5x8. 
The  whole  apparatus  was  well  made  and 
much  superior  to  the  average  dry-plate  out- 
fit.    A  decided  novelty  in  apparatus,  in  the 
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shape  of  the  "  knock-down"  camera,  was 
also  shown.  This  instrument  consists  of 
two  boards  attached  to  each  other  at  right 
angles,  forming  the  bottom  and  front,  the 
latter  carrying  the  lens  in  a  sliding  mount. 
Three  double  plate-holders  ingeniously  held 
together  by  a  rubber  strap  form  the  top  and 
sides,  and  a  ground  glass  at  the  back  com- 
pletes the  camera.  A  fourth  plate-holder, 
with  those  forming  the  camera,  enables  the 
operator  to  have  eight  plates  at  his  com- 
mand. By  substituting  the  various  holders 
the  plates  may  be  exposed  successively. 
On  motion,  adjourned. 

C.  E.  Pancoast, 

Secretary. 

OUR  PICTURE. 

Agreeable  to  promise  made  in  our  last 
issue,  we  present  as  our  embellishment  this 
month  a  mosaic  reduction  of  sixteen  of  Mr. 
F.  B.  Clench's  beautiful  "  Plaque  "  pictures. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  can  thus  give 
all  the  effect  of  the  "plaques."  We  can 
only  show  the  shape,  the  design  of  the 
mounts,  the  tasteful  trimming  of  the  prints, 
and  the  variety  of  the  subjects  for  which 
the  new  picture  is  appropriate,  without, 
after  all,  giving  that  principal  element  of 
their  charms,  the  plaque  effect,  itself.  This 
last  consists  not  only  in  the  photograph 
being  depressed  or  sunk  by  means  of  the 
cameo  press  and  dies,  but  in  producing  at 
the  same  time  a  raised  rim  all  around  the 
depression,  which  gives  the  picture  a  very 
unique  appearance.  The  rest  you  can  see — 
how  the  tinted  border,  the  peculiar  trim- 
ming of  the  paper,  and  the  design  of  the 
mount,  all  combine  to  produce  the  prettiest 
picture  that  has  been  offered  for  many  a  day. 
By  an  ingenious  addition  to  his  outfit,  Mr. 
Clench  also  secures  an  embossed  border  of 
peculiar  design,  which  heightens  the  general 
effect  very  much.  He  has  been  selling  a 
great  many  outfits  since  our  Ijpt  issue  to 
leading  photographers  all  over  the  land,  and 
we  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  one  who  was 
not  entirely  pleased. 

We  believe  the  "plaque"  is  going  to  have 
a  good  run — far  better  than  the  "cameo  " 
ever  did,  for  it  is  much  prettier,  and  Mr. 
Clench  has  made  it  much  easier  to  produce. 


We  have  examined  his  "  outfit,"  and  every 
part  seems  to  be  made  neatly,  exactly,  sub- 
stantially, and  good,  in  every  way. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  feel  warranted  in 
commending  anything  so  warmly  to  the 
attention  of  the  craft  as  we  do  this  new 
picture. 

Messrs.  A.  M.  Collins,  Son  &  Co.  have  ex- 
ceeded themselves  in  getting  out  the  mount- 
ing cards  for  the  "  plaque." 

Our  prints  were  made  on  the  Dresden 
paper  imported  for  us  by  Mr.  G.  G-ennert, 
105  William  St.,  New  York.  Our  experi- 
ence with  this  excellent  paper  is  that  all  the 
sheet  can  be  used  to  the  edges,  and  often 
more  prints  obtained  from  it  than  is  often 
the  case  with  other  brands. 

It  has  become  very  popular. 

ECONOMY  IN  WASHING  PRINTS.* 

BY    R.  A.  KENDALL. 

In  small  galleries  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  sum  total  in  number  of  prints  are 
but  few.  as  the  result  of  a  day's  work  ;  and 
I  believe  it  is  the  general  practice  to  finish 
(by  toning,  washing,  fixing,  etc.)  each  lot 
at  the  end  of  each  day.  A  valuable  item 
was  given  me  on  this  point  some  time  ago 
by  a  member  of  our  craft,  and  in  turn  I 
send  it  for  Mosaics.  The  prints  are  simply 
washed  in  two  or  three  waters,  then  im- 
mersed for  five  minutes  in  water  one  quart, 
muriatic  acid  fifteen  drops  ;  then  dried,  and 
placed  away  in  the  dark  to  await  such  addi- 
tion to  their  numbers  as  shall  justify  the 
final  finishing  processes. 

I  will  add,  the  practice  is  a  good  one  ; 
try  it. 

Will  some  one  of  the  readers  of  Mosaics 
or  Philadelphia  Photographer  give  us  a 
quick  (very  quick)  solar  printing  process 
— a  pri7iting  out  process. 


DELVING  AMONG  THE  DE- 
VELOPERS. 

Photographic  Mosaics  for  1883  is, 
naturally,  made  up  largely  of  contributions 
of  a  practical  nature  pertaining  to  bromo- 

■;■:-  'Written  for  Mosaics,  but  received  too  late. 
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gelatine  emulsion  work.  Indeed  it  is  rich 
in  this  direction. 

The  Developer  and  its  workings  seem  to 
get  the  largest  share  of  attention,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  interesting  to  observe  how 
widely  opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  formula 
to  use.  One  party,  proving  the  practicabil- 
ity of  his  remarks  by  his  work,  stands  up 
strongly  for  the  pyrogallic  method,  while 
another,  whose  results  are  in  every  way 
equal,  is  every  bit  as  firm  in  his  opinion 
that  the  only  developer  fit  to  use  is  the  fer- 
rons-oxalate. 

Such  diversity  of  opinion  would  confuse 
the  beginner  were  it  not  for  one  thing, 
namely,  that  it  is  true  that  no  developer  is 
"  best "  under  all  circumstances  and  with 
all  brands  of  plates.  As  it  is  found  in 
printing,  that  hardly  any  two  brands  of 
albumen  paper  may  be  treated  by  precisely 
the  same  formula  with  equal  success,  so  is  it 
true  with  dry  plates  that  no  two  brands  will 
give  out  their  best  results  by  exactly  the 
same  means. 

It  seems  to  us,  that  hereafter  it  would  only 
be  fair  for  our  kind  contributors  to  state,  as 
some  of  them  do,  in  their  papers,  what  plate 
they  use.  Meanwhile  we  will  delve  a  little 
into  what  Mosaics  says,  and  for  further  de- 
tails refer  you  to  its  pages. 

"  As  a  sort  of  practical  addenda  to  these 
somewhat  disjointed  refiections,  let  me  say 
that  many  good  dry  plates  will  be  saved, 
and  the  feelings  of  many  dry-plate  makers 
soothed,  if  the  directions  for  the  use  of  their 
plates  are  read  a  little  more  carefully  and 
followed  closely.  I  will  give  an  exceed- 
ingly good  developer,  but  will  begin  it  by 
saying  that,  by  commencing  any  plate  with 
a  weak  developer,  using  only  half  the  iron 
at  the  start,  and  a  few  drops  of  bromide, 
many  a  plate  will  give  a  good  negative  that 
would  otherwise  be  ruined. 

Developer. 

1. — Neutral  Oxalate  of  Potash,    1  pound. 
AVater,     ....       5  pints. 

Make  decidedly  acid  with  citric  acid. 

1. — Iron,         ....       1  pound. 
Water,     .         .       •  .         .2  quarts. 

Filter,  and  add  60  drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 


To  develop,  take — 

1. — Oxalate  Solution,     .         .       4  ounces. 

2. — Iron,  ....       4  drachms. 

Always  have  ready  a  bottle  of 

Water,    .         .         .         .         .10  ounces. 

Bromide  of  Ammonium,         »  300  grains. 

If  more  intensity  is  needed,  add  10  drops 
of  bromide  solution,  and  continue  the  de- 
velopment. 

Image  should  show  through  on  the  back 
of  the  plate.  An  over-exposed  plate  needs 
a  weaker  developer,  and  more  bromide 
solution.  An  under-exposed  plate  needs  a 
stronger  developer,  and  less  bromide  solu- 
tion. Carry  the  development  until  the 
image  is  well  sunken  in ;  don't  try  to 
hurry." — J.  E.  Beebe,  page  92. 

"I  never  pour  developer  on  a  dry  plate, 
but  prefer  placing  the  plate  in  the  solution, 
and  using  very  little  motion  of  the  solution 
while  developing.  And  that  gives  me  time 
to  do  other  things  ;  while  if  I  wish  to  step 
out  of  the  dark-room,  I  place  a  board  over 
the  developing  dish.  I  have  no  difiiculty 
or  trouble.  I  never  intensify  or  reduce,  as 
either,  in  my  opinion,  spoils  the  negative  in 
a  few  months. 

Don't  expect  the  development  to  be  rapid  ; 
one  second  exposure  on  a  child  is  enough. 
Though  the  negative  looks  thin,  it  will 
print  much  stronger  than  you  had  the  least 
idea  of.  Keep  your  hand  off  the  back  of 
the  plate  at  all  times.  Brush  every  plate 
off  well  before  placing  in  the  holder.  Save 
and  filter  all  your  old  developer,  to  prepare 
your  negatives  for  final  development  with 
new.  Don't  add  all  your  iron  to  the  de- 
veloper at  once,  as  you  can  add  the  balance 
if  needed,  but  can't  take  it  out  if  too  much. 
Usually  half  the  quantity  of  iron  will  do, 
if  using  oxalate  developer.  Place  your 
plate  carefully  in  the  holder,  and  pull  out 
the  slide  easily,  without  any  jar  (having 
covered  the  instrument  and  holder  with 
your  common  cloth) ;  put  in  the  slide 
square,  and  not  one  corner  first;  and  let 
simple  sense  follow  "simple  thing,"  and 
you  must  succeed." — 0.  Pierre  Havens, 
page  96. 

"  Make  yourself  a  developer  after  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Take  one  pound  of  carbonate  of  potassium , 
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and  dissolve  in  one  gallon  of  cold  water ; 
now  add  gradually  one  pound  of  oxalic  acid, 
and  when  all  effervescence  has  ceased,  filter 
and  bottle  ;  this  is  stock. 

Now  make  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  add  one  drop  to  each  ounce  of 
pure  sulphuric  acid. 

To  make  your  developer,  take  two  ounces 
of  oxalate  solution,  and  add  one  drachm  of 
the  iron,  not  two  drachms  as  recommended 
by  most  formulas ;  now  expose  your  plate 
one-sixth  of  the  time  that  you  would  a  wet 
plate;  after  exposure,  and  in  the  dark-room, 
soak  your  plate  for  about  thirty  seconds  in 
cold  water;  now  pour  oS  and  flow  the  de- 
veloper gently  over  the  plate,  taking  care 
to  keep  it  in  motion  all  the  time.  If  the 
plate  was  properly  exposed,  the  image  will 
appear  in  about  the  time  you  can  slowly 
count  fifteen,  and  should  continue  to  develop 
slowly,  but  strangely  marked  in  light  and 
shadow  like  a  wet  plate.  If  the  image 
comes  out  quickly,  and  the  shadows  begin 
to  disappear,  you  may  be  sure  the  plate  is 
over-exposed,  and  you  can  never  make  a 
first-class  print  of  it. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  formula  for  a  pyro 
developer  that  is  excelled  by  none.  Is 
simple  and  keeps  in  stock  any  length  of 
time ;  it  develops  beautifully,  and  I  consider 
it  far  superior  to  the  oxalate. 

Stock,  Pyrogallic. — To  7J  ounces  of  com- 
mon alcohol  add  J  ounce  of  pyrogallic  acid, 
and  60  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium 
previously  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 

Stock,  Bromide  Solution. — To  14  ounces 
of  soft  water  add  240  grains  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  and  1|  ounce  of  concentrated 
ammonia.  Keep  both  of  these  solutions 
in  well-corked  bottles. 

Now,  to  develop,  take  1  drachm  each  of 
pyro  solution  and  bromide  solution,  and  add 
2  ounces  of  soft  water.  This  is  sufiicient  for 
small  plates  up  to  5x8,  and  will  develop 
several ;  it  makes  a  very  cheap  developer, 
and  after  once  using  you  will  take  no  other." 
— E.  P.  LiBBY,  page  65. 

"Well,  let's  see;  we  will  take  the  old 
method  of  making  the  pyro  developer  in 
three  diflTerent  solutions :  No.  1,  pyro;  No. 
2,  bromide;    No.  3,  ammonia.     Take  four 


drops  of  No.  1,  three  drops  of  No.  2,  and 
five  to  ten  drops  of  No.  3. 

I  claim  that  the  most  skilful  worker  can- 
not make  his  negatives  of  a  uniform  charac- 
ter by  this  method,  and  with  the  careless 
operator  it  would  be  simply  impossible;  he 
might  have  his  exposure  right  and  developer 
wrong.  Next  plate  he  would  change  his 
exposure,  and  perhaps  his  solution,  too,  and 
be  as  far  out  of  the  way  as  ever. 

In  the  above  case  I  will  give  the  palm  to 
oxalate.  Now  we  have  a  later  and  simpler 
form  of  the  alkaline  developer  :  stock-pyro 
in  alcohol;  No.  1,  pyro  and  water;  No.  2, 
ammonia,  bromide,  and  water.  To  develop, 
take  two  ounces  of  No.  1,  and  five  to  ten 
drops  of  No.  2.  Here,  again,  is  a  chance 
for  variation  ;  this  drop  business  is  not  right ; 
one  is  apt  to  get  too  many  or  too  few  of 
them,  and  with  variable  results.  With  the 
above  method,  as  compared  with  the  first, 
the  chances  are  as  two  to  three  in  regard  to 
proportion.  But  by  the  latter  method  plates 
can  be  developed  much  more  rapidly  and  just 
as  certainly  as  by  the  oxalate,  and  for  one- 
fourth  the  cost. 

Now  I  come  to  my  hobby.  The  Edward's 
formulae  without  the  glycerine. 

Stock,  No.  1. 
Pyrogallic  Acid,    .         .  1  ounce. 

Alcohol,         .         .         .         .6  ounces. 

Stock,  No.  2. 

Bromide  of  Ammonium,  .  50  grains. 

Ammonia,  Concentrated,  .     1  ounce. 

Water,   .         .         .         .  .6  ounces. 

For  the  day's  use  we  have  two  other  bot- 
tles to  hold  sixteen  ounces  each  ;  take  one 
ounce  of  No.  1,  fifteen  ounces  of  water ; 
label  bottle  D.  (developer).  Take  one  ounce 
of  No.  2,  fifteen  ounces  of  water ;  label  bot- 
tle A.  (accelerator).  To  develop  (exposure 
proper),  take  equal  parts  of  D.  and  A.  What 
can  be  more  simple?  The  development  is 
complete  in  less  than  two  minutes  at  the 
most,  and  the  results  are  ve7y  even,  accord- 
ing to  the  duration  of  development. 

Now,  if  this  is  not  a  saving  in  time,  bring 
on  the  rival  method.  If  a  plate  is  over- 
exposed (5x8  plate  and  tray),  take  two 
ounces  of  D.  and  one  ounce  of  A. ;  if  under- 
exposed, one  ounce  of  D.,  two  ounces  of  A. ; 
very  simple  and  definite.     Number  of  drops 
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of  this  and  drops  of  that  are  oftener  put  in 
with  a  squirt  than  carefully  counted.  By 
omitting  the  glycerine,  the  annoying  bub- 
bles are  done  away  with. 

Now,  let  any  one  compare  this  method 
with  oxalate  by  actual  experience.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  above  formulae,  costing  about 
sixty-five  cents  altogether,  will  develop  as 
many  plates  much  quicker  and  better  than 
four  pounds  of  oxalate  at  fifty  cents  per 
pound." — G.  H.  Monroe,  page  61. 

"  The  writer  has  kept  a  three-grain  solu- 
tion of  pj^rogallic  acid  in  water  over  a 
month,  by  the  use  of  salicylic  acid,  in  per- 
fect condition.  It  does  not  retard  the  de- 
velopment in  the  least.  The  proportions 
used  are  as  follows : 


Pyrogallic  acid, 
Water, 


60  grains. 
20  ounces. 


to  which  add  fifteen  grains  of  salicylic  acid 
dissolved  in  two  drachms  of  alcohol.  This 
solution  is  always  ready  for  use  in  equal 
quantity  with  the  solution  of  bromide  and 
ammonia,  for  making  the  developer  for 
dry  plates.  It  would  seem,  according  to 
the  writer's  experience,  that  the  decomposi- 
tion of  pyrogallic  acid  in  aqueous  solution 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  other  organic 
substances,  and  is  prevented  in  the  same 
way." — D.  Bachrach,  Jr.,  page  57. 

"Those  who  have  occasion  to  develop 
gelatine  negatives  in  a  hot  climate  and  at  a 
distance  from  an  ice  market,  not  unfre- 
quently  experience  an  amount  of  trouble 
and  vexation  which  well-nigh  tempts  them 
to  forswear  gelatine  forever. 

It  is  under  such  circumstances,  and  after 
the  film  has  melted,  and  is  seen  running 
down  the  face  of  the  plate,  that  the  photog- 
rapher feelingly  sighs  after  collodion,  which 
never  plays  any  tricks  of  this  nature.  Gela- 
tine plates  we  know  may  now  be  had  which 
are  unaffected  by  water  or  solutions  of  a 
moderate  degree  of  warmth  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  far  the  great  majority  of 
plates  are  not  thus  callous  to  thermal  in- 
fluences. 

The  problem  here  to  be  considered  is  nar- 
rowed into  a  very  small  compass,  and  may 
be  propounded  in  the  form  of  the  following 
question  ?  How  can  a  gelatine  plate  be  de- 
veloped when  the  thermometer  stands  in  the 


vicinity  of  90°  Fahrenheit ,  and  there  is  no 
cold  water  at  hand  ? 

Let  us  assume  that  the  ferrous-oxalate 
developer  is  to  be  employed.  The  first  thing 
is  to  mix  and  pour  it  into  the  bath  or  pan 
in  which  the  development  is  to  take  place, 
no  more  of  the  solution  being  employed 
than  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  covering  of 
the  plate.  This  developing  bath  must  be 
set  into  a  second  vessel  of  the  same  form, 
but  much  larger,  larger  at  any  rate  to  this 
extent  that  a  space  of  not  less  than  half  an 
inch  shall  exist  clear  all  round  and  between 
the  bottoms  of  the  two.  The  outer  and 
larger  dish  may  be  made  of  tin,  but  it  is  of 
importance  that  it  be  lined  outside  with 
wood,  felt,  or  millboard,  so  as  to  render  it 
non-conducting. 

When  all  is  ready  for  proceeding  with 
developing,  scatter  a  few  crushed  crystals  of 
nitrate  of  ammonium  over  the  bottom  of 
the  larger  pan,  then  lift  in  the  other  con- 
taining the  solution,  and  lastly  pour  in  a 
quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  ammonium  crys- 
tals, so  as  to  fill  the  space  between  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  dishes.  Next  pour  in  water 
among  the  crystals,  so  as  to  dissolve  them; 
and  this  simple  act  will  be  productive  of  a 
degree  of  cold  so  intense  as  to  bring  down 
the  fluid  to  the  freezing  point,  as  will  be 
indicated  by  a  thermometer  which  may  be 
immersed  in  the  solution.  This  great  cold 
around  and  outside  of  the  developer  quickly 
reduces  its  temperature  so  low  as  to  render 
it  quite  incapable  of  exercising  any  solvent 
action  on  the  gelatine  film. 

In  like  manner  may  the  solutions  of  alum 
and  hyposulphite  of  sodium  be  cooled,  as 
well  as  the  water  in  which  the  plate  is 
washed.  This  completely  meets  the  case  as 
regards  the  development  of  gelatine  plates 
in  the  tropics." — J.  Traill  Taylor,  p.  70. 

"My  own  practice  has  satisfied  me  that  Dr. 
Van  Monckhoven's  developer  is  superior  to 
the  formula  of  Dr.  Eder,  both  in  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  used,  and  the  quality  of  the 
results.  And  it  takes  no  more  time  to  make 
it.  As  the  manufacturers  of  plates  give 
only  Dr.  Eder's  modification  of  the  de- 
veloper, I  herewith  give  Dr.  Yan  Monck- 
hoven's as  I  am  now  using  it. 

Place  upon  the  stove  and  boil  a  tea-kettle 
full  of  water. 
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1. — Boiling-  Water,  about        .     24  ounces. 
Sulphate  of  Iron,      .         .       6      " 
Oxalic  Acid,     .         .         .       3      " 

2. — Boiling  Water,  .         .     24  ounces. 

Neutral  Oxalate  of  Potash,      8       " 

To  make  the  developer — 1st.  In  a  small 
granite-ware  or  porcelain-lined  kettle  put 
the  six  ounces  of  iron,  and  pour  about  the 
above  amount  of  boiling  water  upon  it, 
stirring  it  with  a  rod  ;  in  about  one  or  two 
minutes  it  will  be  dissolved.  Then  add  the 
crystals  of  oxalic  acid,  and  stir  for  a  mo- 
ment, when  the  iron  will  be  converted  into 
a  yellow  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  iron, 
which  in  two  or  three  minutes,  will  settle 
to  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  after  which  the 
water  should  be  carefully  decanted  oflF,  leav- 
ing the  iron  in  the  bottom  of  dish  ;  about 
the  same  amount  of  fresh  hot  water  should 
be  added  and  well  stirred,  and  again  al- 
lowed to  settle  and  be  decanted.  This  opera- 
tion should  be  performed  four  or  five  times, 
or  until  the  acid  used  is  completely  washed 
out  of  the  iron. 

2d.  In  the  meantime  the  oxalate  of  potash 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  about  twenty-four 
ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  after  the  last 
washing  has  been  decanted  from  the  iron, 
the  potash  solution  is  turned  upon  it,  and  it 
is  placed  over  the  stove  and  stirred  for  about 
five  minutes,  when  the  iron  will  all  be  taken 
up  by  the  potash.  When  cooled  to  85° 
Fah.,  it  is  ready  to  use.  This  makes  a  sat- 
urated solution  of  ferrous  oxalate,  and  if 
used  of  this  strength  will  develop  a  fully 
exposed  plate  in  about  ten  seconds.  In 
practice  this  is  too  energetic  to  permit  a 
proper  examination  of  the  work;  therefore  I 
divide  the  solution  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  I  weaken  with  water  until  it  will  con- 
sume one  to  three  minutes  in  the  develop- 
ment. The  advantages  of  this  developer  are 
that,  by  the  simple  addition  of  water,  you  can 
adapt  it  equally  to  the  most  delicate  drap- 
eries and  lightings,  or  hardness  and 
strength,  that  are  attainable  by  the  old  wet 
process.  An  under-exposed  negative  can 
nearly  always  be  brought  up  to  good  print- 
ing qualities  with  the  strongest  developer, 
and  it  is  possible  to  make  exposures  of  an 
eighth  of  a  second  or  less  in  the  studio,  with 
good  results,  by  its  use." — J.  H.  Scotford, 
page  53. 


A  FEW  HINTS. 


BY  J.  H.  SCOTFORD. 


A  VERT  fine  lubricator :  Sponge  over 
the  dry  photograph  cold  water  a  few  mo- 
ments before  burnishing.  No  other  lubri- 
cation is  needed,  and  no  better  or  higher 
polish  can  be  had. 

If  a  gelatine  negative  refuses  in  the  ferrous 
oxalate  bath  to  develop  sufficient  intensity, 
raise  it  from  the  bath,  and  expose  it  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  for  a  moment;  the 
improvement  is  very  rapid.  This  will  fre- 
quently be  found  to  be  very  useful. 

If  too  strong  mercuric-iodide  strengthener 
has  been  used,  and  the  silver  in  the  film 
has  been  converted  to  the  white  iodide  of 
silver,  thereby  destroying  the  negative,  it 
can  be  restored  by  flowing  over  the  nega- 
tive a  weak  solution  of  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium. This  is  sometimes  useful  with  other 
negatives. 

The  best  way  to  make  the  mercuric  iodide 
strengthening  solution  is  as  follows :  Dis- 
solve iodide  of  potassium  (amount  indefi- 
nite) in  water  nearly  to  saturation.  Dissolve 
bichloride  of  mercury  the  same.  Divide 
the  bichloride  of  mercury  solution  into  two 
equal  parts.  Drop  in  the  potassium  iodide 
into  one  portion  of  the  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury solution  until  it  has  re-dissolved  the 
precipitate  and  becomes  clear  and  colorless. 
Now  add  the  other  portion  of  mercury, 
which  will  exactly  precipitate  all  the  mer- 
cury in  the  solution.  Now  add  drop  by 
drop  of  saturated  hypo  soda  solution,  care- 
fully shaking  between  each  drop,  till  the 
red  precipitate  is  exactly  dissolved,  when 
the  solution  should  be  perfectly  colorless. 
This  is  your  stock  solution.  To  use,  take 
seven  drachms  of  water  and  one  drachm  of 
stock  solution.  This  strengthens  slowly  but 
wisel}',  and  no  negative  need  ever  be  spoiled. 

For  silver-developing  and  toning  trays, 
get  your  tinman  to  make  a  pan  of  Russia 
iron,  with  a  heavy  iron  rod  around  the  edge 
to  strengthen  it.  The  best  size  for  a  full 
sheet  of  paper  is  20  by  26  inches.  Caution 
him  to  make  the  bottom  as  level  as  possible. 
Now  paint  it  over  inside  and  out,  with  two 
coats  of  pure  asphaltum  varnish.  Such  a 
dish  will  cost  you  about  $1.25,  and  will  be 
the  best  and  most  desirable  dish  you  ever 
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used.  Small  dishes  should  be  made  of 
roofing-tin,  and  will  cost  only  about  fifteen 
cents  each,  all  completed  for  use. 


A  WHOLE  LOT  OF  THINGS.^ 


BY    A.  E.  ISAACS. 


Prices  the  past  year  have  received  con- 
siderable attention.  They  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  journals,  suggestions  have  been 
made,  plans  laid  out,  the  adoption  of  which 
has  been  recommended  to  photographers  as 
a  panacea  for  this  growing  evil,  viz.,  mak- 
ing merchandise  of  a  dozen  photographs. 
Agitation  and  discussion  on  this  subject 
may  or  may  not  be  productive  of  good,  but 
certainly  the  inauguration  of  means  having 
for  their  object  the  coercion  of  photog- 
raphers into  the  adoption  of  certain  scales 
of  prices  cannot  but  result  in  failure. 

Cheap  v/ork  is  the  effect  of  certain  causes 
and  so  long  as  those  causes  exist  (and  they 
are  likely  to  continue  indefinitely),  so  long 
will  the  effects  follow  anything  that  organ- 
ization or  discussions  can  do  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Perhaps,  the  chief, 
and  moat  natural,  and  permanent  cause  is 
inferior  work  and  workmen.  This,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  is  the  least  objectionable  of 
all. 

That  inferior  work  commands  like  prices 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  natural  law 
governing  all  trades  and  professions.  But 
here  also  the  great  law  of  supply  and  de- 
majid  asserts  itself  quite  distinctly. 

The  photographer  whose  energy,  skill, 
and  enterprise  enables  him  to  supply  a  su- 
perior article  creates  a  greater  demand  for 
his  productions  than  does  his  less  favored 
competitor,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
commands  higher  prices. 

This  cause,  then,  is  a  condition  and  fact, 
which  always  has,  and  perhaps,  always  will, 
exist,  and  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  always 
create  a  difference  in  prices.  And  no  kind 
of  warfare  can  ever  regulate  it.  It  is  a 
cause  and  effect  already  regular. 

In  some  localities,  however,  (especially 
in  some  of  the  large  cities)  there  are  other 
causes  for  ruinous  prices  far  more  violent 
and   dangerous    in   their  nature    than   the 

*  Written  for  Mosaics,  but  received  too  late. 


first  mentioned,  and  that  is  jealousy  and 
spite  among  competitors. 

It  is,  indeed,  surprising  to  note  what  injury 
and  punishment  some  men  will  inflict  upon 
themselves  in  order  to  make  it  "  hot ''  for 
another  in  the  same  business. 

A  photographer  will  sometimes  find  his 
business  slack,  and  resolves  to  do  something 
to  increase  it.  Probably  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  him  as  a  feasible  plan  likely  to 
cause  an  immediate  increase  of  patronage 
is  a  reduction  in  prices.  This  seems  to  him 
a  simple  and  easy  method,  requiring  no 
energy  or  skill  to  execute.  Accordingly 
he  inserts  an  advertisement  in  the  papers, 
or  gets  some  handbills  printed,  announcing 
his  new  and  "popular"  prices.  Then  he 
will  sit  down  and  wait  for  the  crowd.  Now, 
the  question  of  quality  will  at  once  assert 
itself  in  the  public  mind,  and  the  antici- 
pated rush  will  likely  be  looked  for  in  vain. 
Then,  again, if  his  work  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  his  competitors,  they  will  be 
apt  to  meet  him  half-way  on  prices,  and  he 
is  left  exactly  where  he  was  before  the  re- 
duction so  far  as  the  account  of  patronage 
is  concerned,  with  the  additional  humiliat- 
ing fact  staring  him  in  the  face,  that  he  is 
receiving  much  less  remuneration  for  his 
work. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  all  pho- 
tographers (those  who  do  average  fair  work 
at  least)  could  agree  on  a  scale  of  prices, 
stick  to  it  honestly,  and  work  in  harmony. 
One  of  the  secrets  of  success  is  regularity 
in  prices  ;  have  one  price  and  do  not  deviate 
from  it  for  anyone. 

It  is  a  mistake  which  results  in  nothing 
but  trouble  and  vexation  to  yield  to  officious 
friends  (?)  who  have  "sent  you  lots  of  cus- 
tomers ;  you  ought  to  do  my  work  cheaper. " 
If  their  request  is  granted,  they  are  sure  to 
tell  their  friends  what  success  they  met  with 
in  "  beating  their  photographer  down,"  and 
those  friends  will  come  and  demand  the 
same  favor,  claiming  that,  if  anything,  they 
have  "sent  you  more  customers"  than  the 
first. 

These  transactions  are  anything  but  pleas- 
ant to  the  photographer,  and  should  be  well 
considered.  We  may  sometimes  receive  an 
offer  far  below  the  regular  price  for  certain 
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work,  and  be  tempted  to  accept,  thinking  it 
is  better  than  nothing,  and  even  quite  a 
profit  when  counting  the  cost  of  material 
actually  needed  to  perform  the  work.  It 
will  be  well  in  such  cases  to  consider  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  the  future,  and  remem- 
ber that  though  now  it  appears  to  be  a  slight 
gain,  it  may  in  time  prove  a  decided  loss. 

I  might  say  something   concerning  dry 
plates,  but  I  apprehend   that  that  subject 


will  be  fully  discussed  by  other  and  abler 
writers  for  the  'Mosaics. 

I  might  remark,  however,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  it  requires  fully  as  much  skill  and 
practice  to  successfully  develop  the  dry 
plates  as  it  does  to  make  them.  You  have 
to  adapt  yourself  to  the  variations  that  the 
same  brand  of  plates  constantly  presents, 
and  to  accomplish  this  requires  more  or  less 
skill  and  study. 


#itt0»'«  iillt 


Electric  Light  in  Photography. — Mr.  Wm. 
Kurtz,  of  New  York,  has  favored  us  with  some 
marvellous  eflfects  by  electric  light,  softer  and 
more  delicate  than  any  sun  lighting.  Soon 
Mr.  Kurtz  expects  to  do  ivitlwut  sunshine  in 
his  studio  entirely,  night  or  day.  Of  his  system 
and  plans  we  shall  have  more  to  say  soon.  He 
steps  entirely  aside  from  the  ordinary  methods, 
and  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  his  light,  his 
light  becomes  his  helpless  vassal. 

Our  Order-Sheets  await  your  generous  and 
prompt  attention.  Please  send  them  all  back 
icell  filled. 


Views  in  the  Orient. — We  have  at  last  ar- 
ranged a  catalogue  of  the  views  made  by  us  in 
the  Orient,  and  will  send  a  copy  to  any  appli- 
cant. Every  photographer  can  make  money  by 
selling  these  views,  and  good  terms  are  oifered 
to  agents.  The  prices  are  high,  for  which  we 
believe  the  craft  will  commend  us. 


Mr.  Frank  W.  Oliver,  late  of  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
died  suddenly  November  22d.  He  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  a  good  photographer,  and  a  loss  to 
his  neighborhood  and  fraternity. 

The  photographers  of  Detroit  have  formed 
an  association  with  Mr.  Jex  Bardwell  as 
President. 

We  notice  that  the  Scovill  Manufacturing 
Co.  have  a  stock  of  Monroe's  plates  on  hand. 
This  really  fine  plate  is  meeting  with  great  favor 
among  the  photographers  of  New  York,  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  etc.  Its  chief  recommendations  are 
rapidity,  cleanliness,  and  uniformity.  Direc- 
tions for  using  these  plates,  which  accompany 
them,  tell  how  to  reduce  a  negative;  how  to  re- 
move the  varnish  ;  and  how  to  reclaim  a  faded 
negative.  Also  how  to  make  plates  •'tropical" 
at  will.    Clear  shadows  and  no  frilling.  Such  men 


as  Ranger,  Furman,  J.  R.  Moore,  J.  H.  Kent, 
A.  E.  DuMBLE,  and  others  have  used  the  plates, 
and  pronounce  them  first-class.  They  are  manu- 
factured by  George  H.  Monroe,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  his  long  experience  with  gelatine  dry  plates 
insures  success. 


Mr.  L.  M.  Baker,  Columbus,  0.,  receives 
some  very  complimentary  notices,  from  the  city 
newspaper,  of  the  new  art  parlors  he  has  recently 
opened,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  county.  We 
wish  him  all  the  success  he  anticipates. 


The  Illustrated  Souvenir  is  a  surprise  the 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  York,  are 
concocting  for  the  craft  during  holiday-times. 
We  only  dare  tell  what  the  cover  is  like,  and 
only  partly  as  to  that.  Guess  the  whole  from 
this :  "  Eddie  and  Clara  "  are  represented  in 
the  central  group  as  having  actually  captured 
old  Kris  Kingle  or  Santa  Claus  long  enough 
to  make  him  sit  for  his  picture,  which  they  are 
making  with  their  new  American  Optical  Co. 
apparatus.  The  rest  will  be  told  some  other 
time. 


"The  Walker  Dry  Plate  Co.,"  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  have  an  advertisement  in  our  magazine 
and  in  Mosaics  which  should  be  read  by  all 
buyers  of  dry  plates.  Their  "Insoluble"  plates 
are  something  new,  and  they  confidently  believe 
they  must  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  trade. 
Full  instructions  are  given  as  to  their  use,  with 
their  price  list.  A  descriptive  price  list  has  also 
been  sent  us  of  their  "American  Challenge" 
cameras  and  outfits,  which  are  also  highly  spoken 
of.  Truly  the  amateurs  as  well  as  the  veterans 
are  well  taken  care  of. 


Photographic  Mosaics  for  1883  is  ready.   144 
pages  cram  full  for  50  cents. 
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Mosaics  Overflow. — As  usual  some  of  the 
contributions  to  Mosaics  came  after  the  book 
was  all  made  up.  No  one  will  lose,  however. 
The  overflow  will  appear  in  these  pages. 


Mk.  J.  H.  Kent,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  us 
a  series  of  admirable  emulsion  negatives  of  a 
child,  made  upon  Eastman's  plates,  which  will 
be  printed  to  grace  the  first  number  of  our 
tioentieth  year.  It  will  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare this  with  the  work  which  Mr.  Kent  made 
for  our  Magazine  some  fifteen  years  ago. 


Our  Cover  Study  this  month  is  from  an  ad- 
mirable cabinet  child  picture  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Irving  Saunders,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reduced 
by  the  Ives  process.  It  seems  to  say  "  Happy 
New  Year"  to  everybody,  and  does  credit  to  the 
artist  who  managed  the  lines. 


Immense  Sale  of  Mosaics  to  one  House. — In 
a  circular  issued  by  them  to  the  trade,  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Co.,  N.  Y.,  say,  "Last  year  we 
sold  nearly  three  thousand  copies,  and  expect  to 
increase  our  order  for  the  forthcoming  edition.'' 


So  Say  Many  More. — Mr.  E.  C.  Fryett,  an 
operator  in  Alliance,  Ohio,  writes,  "  Your  valua- 
ble journal  is  the  life  of  progress  in  our  art." 


Mr.  C.  F.  Rice,  Chicago,  has  exceeded  him- 
self again  in  his  October  catalogue,  just  issued. 
It  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 


Items  of  News. — Mr.  G.  M.  Elton,  late  of 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  has  purchased  a  half  interest  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  in  the  late  A.  C.  North's  studio, 
and  associated  with  Mr.  Van  Loo — -a  strong  team 
surely.  Mr.  J.  C.  Landy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is 
highly  praised  for  his  artistic  talent,  by  the  Scien- 
tific Tiinas.  Mr.  Alva  Pearsall,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 
has  made  a  large  addition  to  the  already  splen- 
did establishment  occupied  by  him,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  demand  made  upon  him  for 
his  new  and  great  picture — the  Alvagraph.  Mr. 
L.  0.  Overpeck  has  purchased  the  gallery  lately 
owned  by  Mr.  L.  P.  Tattershall,  at  Hamilton, 
Ohio.  Mr.  George  P.  Patterson,  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
receives  almost  a  column  of  praise,  from  two  of 
the  local  papers,  of  his  studio  and  work. 


Pictures  Received. — Mr.  R.  D.  Bayley,  of 
Seaforth,  Ontario,  has  had  the  handling  of  two 
cute  children,  whom  he  has  used  to  make  up  some 
excellent  grenre  pictures.    Of  these,  the  one  called 


"  The  Hen's  Nest "  is  the  most  charming.  "  The 
Express,"  and  "  In  the  Swing,"  are  also  capital 
things.  Mr,  Bayley  is  ambitious  in  this  line,  and 
improves  all  the  time.  Mr.  C.  P.  Hibbard,  Lis- 
bon, N.  H.,  has  favored  us  with  some  very  cred- 
itable 5x8  (emulsion)  pictures  of  the  scenery  in 
the  Profile  Notch,  N.  H.  Mr.  W.  B.  Glines, 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  has  sent  us  a  batch  of  cabinets. 
Among  them  are  some  subjects  printed  with  pal- 
ettes and  other  patterns,  as  part  of  the  back- 
ground, by  double  printing.  The  effects  are 
rather  pretty.  Mr.  C.  A.  Stacey,  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  has  sent  us  the  first  sleighing  pictures  of 
the  season,  together  with  some  other  pictures, 
the  quality  of  which  is  very  creditable. 


A  Goon  Chance. — Mr.  G.  M.  Elton,  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.,  informs  us  that  his  studio  there  is  for 
sale,  he  having  moved  to  larger  quarters  at  To- 
ledo, Ohio  ;  or,  if  not  sold,  he  desires  a  good  op- 
erator to  run  it  on  shares.  He  has  a  good  busi- 
ness, and  a  good  man  can  keep  it  up.  The  gal- 
lery has  had  the  run  in  Palmyra  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  There  are  thirty  thousand  avail- 
able negatives,  and  everything  is  in  good  shape 
for  all  kinds  of  good  work,  having  accessories, 
backgrounds,  etc.,  all  up  to  the  times.  Look 
into  it. 


Photographics  in  New  South  Wales. — Mr. 
W.  N.  Tuttle,  one  of  our  subscribers  in  Sydney, 
N.  S.  W.,  writes  us  that  Wilson's  Photographics 
has  reached  him,  and  says,  "  I  cannot  express 
my  appreciation  of  your  valuable  book.  It  is 
just  like  striking  the  "  bed-roaJr,"  so  many  are 
the  good  things  lying  there.  Mr.  Tuttle  has 
just  opened  a  large  studio  in  Sydney,  the  fifty- 
third  one  he  says  he  has  started. 


The  St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer,  we 
learn,  was  sold  at  auction,  November  6,  to  Mrs. 
Fitzgibbon. 


A  Splendid  Sample  Book  of  Card  Stock, 
with  new  designs,  has  been  sent  us  from  Messrs. 
A.  M.  Collins,  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  with  a 
description  of  the  specimens.  The  border  designs 
are  very  neat  and  pretty. 


"  To  My  Patrons."— Mr.  C.  P.  Hibbard  has 
lately  received  a  thousand  of  this  advertising 
leaflet,  and  writes  of  them  as  follows  :  "  I  am 
much  pleased  with  them,  as  are  those  who  ad- 
vertised on  the  covers.  They  help  to  teach  a 
certain  class  that  they  don't  know  the  business 
much  better  than  their  photographer." 
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The  Only  One. — The  fourth  thousand  of  Wil- 
son's Photographies  is  now  selling.  At  least 
one  thousand  of  its  readers  have  sent  us  kindly 
letters  concerning  it.  There  has  been  only  one 
exception.  This  party  had  it  for  several  months 
"on  trial."  After  several  severe  efforts  to  un- 
derstand it,  he  utterly  failed,  and  in  his  despair 
wrote  us  as  follows  : 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  June  11,  1882. 
Mr.  Wilson. 

Deak  Sir  :  I  return  the  book,  as  you  told  me 
that  I  need  not  pay  for  it  if  I  didn't  like  it,  and 
I  don't  like  it  at  all — nothing  in  it  new,  or  of 
any  value  to  me.  Respectfully, 

J.  V.  Hover. 
What  winged  words  of  wisdom  ! — the  only  ones 
of  their  kind. 

The  Moss  Engraving  Co. — A  gross  blunder 
has  been  committed  on  our  part,  which  we  much 
regret  and  hasten  to  correct.  In  our  review  of 
Mr.  Eber's  excellent  work  on  "Egypt,"  we  an- 
nounced that  the  excellent  wood-engraving  re- 
productions illustrating  it  were  made  by  the 
Photo-engraving  Co.,  of  New  York,  whereas  they 
were  made  by  the  Moss  Engraving  Co.,  No.  633, 
535,  and  537  Pearl  St.,  New  York.  We  believe 
the  company  we  first  named  is  a  myth,  and  has 
no  real  existence,  so  we  trust  that  no  one  gets 
the  credit  we  meant  to  give  to  the  parties  who 
did  the  work.  We  hope  this  retraction  will  cor- 
rect any  damage  done. 


"Subscribe  to  the  Best  Photographic 
Monthly  Published." — This  sage  and  excellent 
advice  is  printed  upon  the  backs  of  all  the  en- 
velopes which  come  to  us  from  E.  &  H.  T.  An- 
thony &  Co.,  New  York,  and  we  heartily  say 
Amen  to  them  all.  Yet  why  cannot  our  friends 
complete  the  thing,  and  add  The  Philadelphia 
Photographer  is  "the best." 


"Plaque"  Card-Mounts. — Messrs.  A.  M. 
Collins,  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  with  their 
usual  enterprise  and  willingness  to  provide  the 
trade  with  the  newest  and  best  things  in  their 
line,  have  arranged  with  Mr.  F.  B.  Clench, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  to  manufacture  the  peculiar 
designs  of  card-mounts  for  his  new  and  beautiful 
patented  Plaques.  There  are  two  styles  at  pres- 
ent, and  of  each  style  two  grades,  viz.:  "plain" 
and  "  gilt-bevelled  edge."  They  are  very  taste- 
ful, and  will  doubtless  have  a  large  sale,  since 
"  The  Plaque"  is  an  entirely  new  departure  from 
the  old  styles,  and  at  once  commends  itself.  A 
number  of  the  leading  photographers  are  making 
them. 


A  Catalogue  of  the  views  of  Palestine,  Arabia- 
Petraja,  and  Egypt,  made  this  year,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward L.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants.  Over 
one  thousand  subjects  for  the  stereoscope  and 
lantern. 


The  Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Co.  have 
favored  us  with  a  very  pretty  brochure  announc- 
ing their  readiness  to  do  work  by  the  Ives  pro- 
cess, and  illustrated  by  five  beautiful  examples, 
full  page.  Every  photographer  could  build  up 
a  portrait  business  by  this  method.  Look  into 
it.     The  printing  of  these  plates  is  splendid. 


The  Rochester  Dry  Plate  (manufactured  by 
FuRMAN  &  Barnard,  Rochester,  N.  Y.),  is  the 
last  candidate  for  photographic  favor.  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Co.,  New    York,  are  the  trade 


Testimonial  prom  a  Young  Operator.  "I 
wish  to  tell  you  of  the  untold  benefit  your  journal 
has  been  to  me. — M.  M.  Mudge,  Valparaiso, 
Indiana." 


Mr.  George  H.  Johnson,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
has  sent  us  some  admirable  lantern-slides  made 
with  his  new  emulsion  for  transparencies. 


Messrs.  Allen  &  Rowell's  emulsion  plates 
have  given  us  some  admirable  results.  They 
are  made  at  25  Winter  St.,  Boston,  and  in  some 
elements  excel  any  we  have  seen.  They  are 
packed  very  neatly. 

The  dry  plates  made  by  Messrs.  Ulrich  & 
CoLCLOUGH,  I  56  Bowery,  New  York,  the  "  Man- 
hattan" brand,  are  also  of  excellent  quality  and 
well  worthy  of  trial  by  portraitists. 

The  interference  case  of  Ives  vs.  Petit  (photo- 
engraving process)  has  been  decided,  and  judg- 
ment of  priority  awarded  to  Ives,  November  13, 
1882.  Messrs.  Howson  &  Sons,  Philadelphia, 
were  attorneys  for  Mr.  Ives.  We  congratulate 
them  on  the  masterly  handling  of  this  case. 

Zcetropic  views  of  Mr.  Muybridge's  capital 
photographs  of  attitudes  of  animals  in  motion 
six  double  sheets  in  a  set  at  $1),  are  now  supplied 
by  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York, 
who  will  also  supply  zoetropes,  we  hope.  When 
vpe  see  them,  we  shall  say  more  of  them.  The 
horse  is  the  most  graceful,  the  bull  has  the 
straightest  tail  when  it  leaps,  the  dog  means  the 
most  business,  and  the  deer  is  the  most  confused. 


ADVEBTISING  RATES  FOE  SPECIALTIES.— It  will  be  understood  that  matter  under  this 
head  is  not  to  be  considered  as  always  having  editorial  sanction,  though  we  shall  endeavor  to  clear  it  of  anything 
tending  to  deceive  or  mislead.  Stock-dealers  will  find  this  a  beneficial  mode  of  advertising,  and  sure  to  pay  largely. 
Six  lines,  one  insertion,  g2.00,  and  25  cents  for  each  additional  line,  seven  words  to  aline — in  advance.  Operators 
desiring  situations ,  no  charge.  Matter  must  be  received  by  the  23d  to  secure  insertion.  Advertisers  will  please 
not  ask  us  for  recommendations.  «®"  We  cannot  undertake  to  mail  answers  to  parties  who  advertise.  Please 
always  add  your  address  to  the  advertisement. 


HAND  PAINTED 

BLACK  AND  TINTED 

MOUNTS. 

ASSORTED   SIZES   AND   DESIGNS; 

FLOWERS,  SHELLS,  ETC. 

SUITABLE  FOR  MOUNTING  HOLIDAY 

PICTURES. 

Enclose  Stamp  for  Sample  Print. 

Address,      LAFAYETTE  W.  SEAVEY, 

8  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


For  Sale. — An  old  business  in  a  new  gallery. 
As  fine  a  studio  as  there  is  in  New  England. 
6,500  first-class  negatives.  Rapidly  growing 
city;  population,  17,000.  Ahsolutehj  no  compe- 
tition. Doing  a  fine  business.  Immediate  sale 
necessary.     Address         Lock-Box  159, 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Bead  Mr.  01ench.'s  Advertisement. 


For  Sale. — As  the  undersigned  wishes  to  re- 
tire from  business,  he  ofl"ers  his  gallery  at  a  bar- 
gain. Population,  6,000.  Large  north  light,  with 
house  attached.     Address       J.  S.  Walker, 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


BACKGROUNDS 

painted  by 

^\A/.    F.    ASH  E3iH- 

Are  found  in  most  of  the  best  galleries,  not  only 
in  the  States,  but  abroad. 


NEW  BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS  ARE 

BEING  CONSTANTLY  INTRODUCED. 

W.  F.  ASHE,  Scenic  Artist, 

106  Bleecker  St.,  New  York, 

U.  S.  A. 

New!  Cliroino-Plioto-LlnograBliy.  Hew! 

Far  superior  to  Chromo-photography  on  convex 
glass.  By  the  application  of  this  proces  every 
photographer  is  enabled  to  produce  at  a  trifling 
expense  and  without  knowledge  of  painting  the 
most  beautiful  style  of  colored  picture,  resem- 
bling the  finest  oil-painting  on  canvas.  Dura- 
bility guaranteed.  Process,  with  full  directions, 
free  of  charge.     Address 

H.  Kraus, 

Box  451,  Scranton,  Pa. 


THE   PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench.' s  Advertisement. 


The  new  book  by  E.  Long,  of  Quincy,  111. — 
Instructions  for  Working  Solar  Prints  in  Crayon 
— is  just  what  is  wanted  by  every  photographer. 
It  exactly/  covers  the  ground.  For  sale,  also,  by 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  Philadelphia.  Price,  50 
cents.  

THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertiseraent. 
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The  Plaque  Photograph,  Patented. — Pho- 
tographers desiring  a  novelty  to  raise  prices  on, 
and  something  very  attractive  to  the  public,  will 
please  investigate  the  Plaque.  See  other  adver- 
tisement.    Address  F.  B.  Clench, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


Make  Yotjr  Own  Enlargements. — The  Pat- 
ent Gem  Solar  Camera  will  print  the  finest  en- 
largements on  albumen,  platinum,  or  plain  pa- 
per. Only  $60.  Send  for  reduced  price-lists  of 
larger  instruments.  D.  A.  AVoodward, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 

Shows  you  how  to  group  and  pose  children 
naturally  and  gives  fine  examples  of  work.  Read 
the  partial  index  herein.     $4. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 

To  Photographers. — Send  for  present  bargain 
list,  also  a  list  of  your  requirements  to 
George  Murphy, 

250  Mercer  St.,  N.  Y. 
Eagle  Stock  House. 

"Wilson's  Photographies.    Ready. 
Price,  $4.00. 


Photographers  and  Dealers,  Attention. — 
Thirty  assorted  artistic  views  of  Washington  for 
$2.00.  Ranald  Douglas, 

819  Market  Space,  AYashington,  D.  C. 


NOTICE. 
The  Wonderful  Euryscopes  and  New  Por- 
trait Lenses. 
Just  received,  a  large  invoice  of  the  above 
Lenses.  Those  who  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
them,  will  do  well  to  send  in  their  orders  at  once. 
Benjamin  French  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Address  Thomas  Powers,  392  Bowery,  New 
York  City,  Secretary  of  Association  of  Operative 
Photographers  of  New  York,  for  operators,  print- 
ers, and  retouchers. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Is    the    most    complete,   thorough,    photo-in- 
»truction  book  ever  published.    Fourth  thousand 
in  store.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


Notice  of  Removal. — Mrs.  Clarke,  Artist,  late 
of  561  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Baltimore,  begs  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  photographic  pro- 
fession that  she  has  removed  to  2104  North  20th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  commission  for  water-color  painting. 
Terms,  etc.,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 

THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


THE  NEW 

EURYSCOPE. 

Try  this  new  lens,  and  you  will  never  buy 
any  large  portrait  lenses.  Voigtlander  &  Son's 
No.  7,  and  the  smaller  sizes,  are  very  quick-act- 
ing, but  as  regards  large-sized  plates,  the  Eury- 
scopes are  far  superior  for  groups,  panel  pictures, 
and  large  heads. 
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No.  18. 


WAYMOUTH'S 

VIGNETTE 

PAPERS, 


No.  18. 


The  old  form  of  No,  IS,  AVaymoutb's  Vignette 
Papers,  oval,  has  been  discarded,  and  a  new 
pew-shaped  style  is  now  ready  in  its  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  gradation  and  prints 
perfectly.  Price  ^1.25  per  doxen.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers.     See  advertisement. 


No.  18. 


NOW  READY. 


No.  18. 


Wilson's  Photographies. 

Fourth  Edition— Now  Ready. 

$4.00.    Post-paid.    $4.00. 

The  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  419  and  421  Broome 
Street,  New  York,  will  forward  by  mail  free  to 
any  photographer  sending  his  business  card  or 
address,  a  copy  of  an  illustrated  souvenir  con- 
taining twelve  ( 12 )  handsome  engravings.  These 
books  will  be  issued  about  Christmas  time. 

Wilson's  Photographies. 

Fourth  Edition— Now  Ready. 

$4.00.    Post-paid.    $4.00. 


S.  G.  Nixon,  Portrait  Artist,  SI 3  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Solar  enlargements  finished 
in  crayon,  water  color,  and  Indian-ink  in  true 
artistic  style,  and  the  likeness  and  expression 
faithfully  preserved.  Also  small  colored  and 
Indian-ink  work,  etc.     Terms  moderate. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read.  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS 
Devotes  58  pages  to  instructions  in  posing  and 
lighting  the  figure.     See  advertisements.     $4. 


Wanted. — To  buy  a  No.  5,  6,  or  7  Euryscope  ; 
also  a  14  X  17  or  17  x  20  camera-box,  double 
swing-back.  Have  also  a  No.  2  Euryscope  to 
exchange  or  sell.     Address     Photographer, 

Lock-Box  .S5,  Marinette,  Wis. 

Wanted. — A  first-class  retoucher  and  printer 
who  can  assist  in  operating.  A  man  of  Christian 
principle  preferred  :  Situation  permanent.  Ad- 
dress, with  reference  and  full  particulars,  Wm. 
R.  Hawkes,  74  Meridien  St.,  East  Boston. 

THE   PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

To  accojnmodate  those  who  have  old  apparatus ,  etc., 
to  EXCHANGE  (not  Sell),  we  offer  to  insert  advertise- 
ments in  this  column  at  the  low  rate  of  is  ceiits  per 
line  (oj"  seven  ivords),  or  /ractio7i  o/  a  line.  It  will 
be  found  a  cheap  and  helpful  way  of  "  unloading" 
useless  articles  about  your  stu-^iofor  better  ones.  Cash 
to  accompany  all  advertisements . 

Exchange. — Any  one  wishing  to  exchange 
one-half  Voigtlander  <fc  Son's  tube  for  some  ac- 
cessories, write  to  Singhi, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

No  charge  for  advertisements  tinder  this  head :  limited 
to  four  lines.     Inserted  once  only,  unless  by  request. 


A  situation  as  operator,  or  in  the  dark-room. 
Will  take  charge  of  a  gallery ;  experienced  in 
all  branches.  Address  Photographer,  care  of 
Thomas  Bennett,  No.  60  Charles  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

A  good  retoucher  is  desirous  of  making  an 
engagement  as  retoucher  with  a  first-class  pho- 
tographer in  some  large  city,  to  begin  on  March 
1st,  1883.  Address  D.  A.  Berninger,  Box  272, 
Shamokin,  Pa. 

A  general  operator — dark-room  or  skylight, 
or  to  manage  a  branch — wants  an  engagement. 
Address  Photographer,  No.  1688  Third  Ave.. 
New  Y'ork  City. 

Situation  by  a  first-class  operator.  Can  work 
at  all  branches  if  required,  and  do  clean  work. 
Seventeen  years'  experience;  age,  37;  wages, 
$16  per  week.     Address  T.  Tyler,  Easton,  Pa. 

By  a  young  man  as  operator  in  a  first-clasa 
gallery,  understand  the  business  thoroughly. 
Speciments  sent  to  those  meaning  business.  Ad- 
dress W.  A.  C,  care  of  J.  W.  Lees,  Howard, 
Centre  Co.,  Pa. 
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A  first-class  printer  and  retoucher  desires  a 
situation  in  a  Southern  State  ;  no  bad  habits,  and 
first-class  work.  None  but  first-class  galleries 
need  apply.  For  reference  apply  to  F.  A.  Bow- 
man, of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Address  Theodore 
P.  Sehurr,  Box  946,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Situation  wanted  by  a  young  man  of  experi- 
ence, to  do  printing  in  a  first-class  gallery ;  can 
also  do  good  retouching.  Wages  expected,  $15 
per  week.  Address  F.E.Price,  Lock-Box  159, 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

Situation  in  a  first-class  gallery  by  a  first-class 
retoucher,  India-ink,  water-color,  crayon,  and 
pastel  artist.^  Good  references.  Have  worked 
in  the  best  Chicago  galleries.  Address  Artist, 
Riverside,  Cook  Co.,  111. 

A  situation  by  a  lady  as  retoucher.  Can  also 
attend  reception-room.  The  East  preferred.  Ref- 
erence given  if  wanted.  Address  Miss  Lelah 
Manning,  care  of  Van  Patten  &  Tice,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. 

Situation  wanted  after  January  1st  by  a  single 
man  ;  good  in  all  departments  of  gallery  work, 
and  steady.  Samples  of  work  sent  if  desired. 
Address  "M,"  Box  180,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Clench's  Advertisement. 


THE  PLAQUE. 
Read  Mr.  Olencli's  Advertisement. 


A  young  man,  dry-plate  maker,  recently  from 
England,  with  an  efficient  knowlege  of  photog- 
raphy, desires  to  enter  into  communication  with 
a  first-class  photographer  or  party  willing  to  un- 
dertake dry-plate  making  for  private  use  or  for 
the  profession.  Address  Wm.  Duthie,  294i  W. 
Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

A  first-class  operator,  artist,  and  negative- 
finisher,  having  done  business  in  Boston  for 
many  years,  and  wishing  to  make  a  change, 
would  like  to  correspond  with  parties  in  the 
West  (California  preferred).  Competent  to  take 
full  charge  if  required.  Address  Photographer, 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

A  practical  photographer  of  twelve  years'  ex- 
perience desires  a  situation  in  connection  with 
the  photo-stock  business.  First-class  references. 
Address  "  Business,"  care  of  Box  65,  Dexter  City, 
Noble  Co.,  Ohio. 

Wanted,  by  a  young  German,  a  situation  in  a 
first-class  gallery;  is  fully  acquainted  with  the 
dry-plate  process  and  the  manufacture  of  emul- 
sion; retouching  (positive  and  negative)  small 
and  cabinet-size  pictures  a  specialty.  Address 
G.  Brandseph,  Room  16,  No.  127  Water  St.,  New 
York  City. 


J.  L.  CLARK, 

Gold  and  Silver  pnNER, 

ASSATER  AND  SWEEP-SMELTER, 

REMOVED  TO 

823  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■RETURNS  MADE  IN  STRICTLY  PURE   CHEMICALS. 


REFERS    TO,    BY    PERMISSION: 

John  Carbutt,  Dry  Plate  Manufacturer,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada. 

Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Photographers  and  Artists,  Philada. 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Photographer  and  Artist,  Philada 


ALBERT  MOORE 


■"^  SOIAR  ENUR6ER, 

THE  LONGEST,  LARGEST,  AND  BEST. 

828  Wood  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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^UNIVERSAL" 


Gives  perfect  Negatives  with  either  the  Oxalate  or  Pyro  Developers.  Clean 
Films,  clear  Shadows ;  Thinnest  Glass  in  smallest  sizes ;  Backs  free  from  Emul- 
sion; very  Sensitive,  giving  soft,  vigorous  results.     Every  package  warranted,  if 

used  as  directed. 

(2 READ  : S) 


Mr.  p.   B.  Bradley. 

Dear  Sir  :    Plates  received  all  correct, 
in  need  of  more,  and  oblige. 


DOREMUS   BROS. 

They  suit   us  very  well. 
Yours,  respectfully, 


Paterson,  N.  J.,  October,  1882. 
Please  answer  at  once,  as  we  are 
DoREMus  Bros. 


Geo.  H.  Monroe. 

Dear  Sir  :    The  plates  arrived  all  safe 
all  right.     I  like  them.   .  . 


W.  V.   RANGER.  Syracuse,  October  17th,  1882. 

I  tried  several  plates  Monday  of  the  8x10.     They  seemed  to  work 
Truly  yours,  W.  V.  Ranger. 

Geo.  H.  Monroe.  SHIPLER  &  CO.  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  June  1882. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  Dry  Plates  are  the  first  we  ever  used,  and  we  were  successful  enough  to  make  seven  good 
negatives  from  the  first  bo-x,  every  one  clean  and  clear,  with  good  half-tones.  After  a  little  more  practice  will  send 
our  testimony,  if  you  wish.  Yours,  etc.,  Shipler  &  Co. 

Mr.  p.   B.  Bradley.  SPENCER  B.  NEWBURY.         Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22d,  1882. 

Dear  Sir;  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Monroe  Plates,  and  find  ihem  extraordinarily  sensitive  and  giving 
soft  effects  with  full  detail.  Have  made  excellent  out-door  negatives  on  a  very  dark  day  in  less  than  one-half  second. 
Please  send,  etc Yours  truly,  Spencer  B.  Newbury,  Chem.  Lab    Cornell  University. 

Friend  Monre.  J.  ROB'T   MOORE.  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26th,  1882. 

Enclosed  please  find  P.  O.  Order,  for  which  send  me  one  gross  5x8,  one-half  gross  8x  10  Am  much  pleased 
with  the  workingof  your  plates — hardly  ever  make  a  miss.  Am  now  using  two  dry  to  one  wet  plate  :  in  fact,  don't  think 
I  shall  ever  use  any  more  wet  plates,  except  for  copies.    Hurry  platts  along.    Truly  your  friend,  J.  Rob't  Moore. 

Geo.  H.  MotiRO-B.,  Rochester,  N.  V.  "W.  H.  CI^ARK.  Warrington,  Ga  ,  July,  1882. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  must  write  to  you  about  how  the  plates  behave  in  my  hands.  If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  reach- 
ing perfection,  you  certainly  have  reached  that  goal.  I  have  had  sotne  experience  with  three  or  four  different  well- 
known  makes  of  plates.     The plates  are  a  good  plate,  but  have  one  serious  draw-back — ice-water  has  to  be 

used,  and  it  is  not  always  to  be  had  in  small  towns  in  the  South.  I  lost  two  fine  negatives  yesterday  by  not  having 
cold  enough  water.  I,  right  after,  developed  two  of  yours  with  same  water  and  developer,  and  produced  two/ine 
negatives,  and  so  easy.  I  have  often  read  of  plates  developing  as  easy  as  wet  plates.  I  would  mucli  rather  develop 
your  plates  than  wet  ones.  They  develop  cleaner,  quicker,  and  better,  and  I  am  more  sure  of  a  good  negative  than 
with  the  bath.  I  have  not  lost  a  single  negative  from  your  plate,  while  I  have  had  many  failures  with  others ;  so 
it  can  not  be  altogether  my  inexperience.     I  shall  soon  send  you  another  order  for  plates. 

Respectfully  yours,  W.   H.  Clark. 

G    H.  Monroe.  A.    B.   DUMBLE.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  September,  1882. 

Dear  Sir  :  Send  me  down  at  once  a  dozen  boxes  of  5  x  8  plates  ;  also  some  11  x  l-l.  I  have  pleasure  in  saying 
that  your  plates  give  me  most  satisfactory  results.     I  use  them  exclusively.  Yours  truly,  A.  E.  Dumble. 

R.   H.   FURMAN. 

I  have  used  Monroe's  Dry  Plates  and  found  them  to  be  fully  as  good  as  any  in  the  market.  They  are  particu- 
larly clean  and  evenly  coated. — June,  1882.  R.    H.  Furman. 

Directions  for  making  the  Plates  INSOLUBLE  in  every  package.     Don't  say  you 
use  the  best  until  you  have  tried  them. 

Tor  Sale  by  SOOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  and  all  Dealers,  or  direct  from  Factory. 


Manufactured  by  GEO.  H.  MONROE,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer  of  the  "  Universal"  Double  Dry  Plate  Holder  and  Reversible 
Adapter.     Patented  June  21,  1881.     Send  for  Circular. 
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THE  NEV/  AND  POPULAR  CANDIDATE. 

TIE  BLAIR  COMBINATION  CAMERA. 

The  most  perfect,  handsome,  and  useful  Camera  ever  placed  on  the  American  market.  It  is 
fitted  with  rack  and  pinion,  improved  set-screw,  rising  and  falling  front  (both  ways),  single  swing, 
stereo,  division,  extra  front  for  stereo,  lenses,  and  in  every  detail  is  of  the  highest  order  of  work- 
manship. Made  of  the  best  mahogany  and  cherry,  highly  polished,  and  handsomely  trimmed  with 
nickel-plated  mountings. 

PRICE  LIST. 
Camera  Proper,  5x8,  .  .  $38  00 
Extension  for  same,  8  x  10,  8  00 
Complete  in  one  order,  .  3.5  00 
Camera  Proper,  4x5,  .  .  30  00 
Extension  for  same,  5x8,  .  fi  00 
Complete  together,  ...  35  00 
Extra  Plate  Holders,  8  x  10,  3  00 
Extra  Plate  Holders,  5x8,  3  50 
Extra  Plate  Holders,  4x5,  3  00 
Nests,  3M:x4:ii,4rx5,  4rK*6>^) 
4:^x5>?,  each, 30 


CAAIERA   WITH    EXTENSION    APPLIED. 


CAMERA    FOLDED. 


It  is  acknowledged  hy  manufacturer,  dealer,  and  user  to  be  Al,  in  every  respect.  THE 
COMBINATION  consists  in  our  PATENT  EXTENSION,  which  admits  making  an  8  x  10  picture  on 
a  5  X  8  Camera,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the  simplest  devices,  which  accomplishes  a  great  end,  ever 
employed  in  Photography,  and  makes  the  B.  C.  C.  an  instrument  unequalled  in  America. 

The  PLATE  HOLDER  is  another  model  of  simplicity  and  perfection.  No  grooves  to  fit  the 
plate  into,  no  partition  to  slide  in,  no  possible  chance  for  the  plate  to  get  out  after  once  placed  in 
position,  fitted  for  nests  any  size  under  that  of  the  Plate  Holder:  thus  with  a  5x8  Combination 
Camera  and  Extension,  all  sizes  from  3^  x  4J  up  to  8x10  can  be  taken.  Both  Camera  and  Extension 
are  each  inclosed  in  a  fine  imt.  Morocco  case. 


CAMERA    PROPER.  PATENT    EXTENSION. 

THE  TRIUMPH  CAMERA  of  same  style  and  finish  as  the  Combination,  but  smaller  in  outside 
dimension  and  not  adapted  for  the  Extension.     Price,  $27.00. 

THE  KNOCKDOWN  CAMERA.  The  Camera  for  the  morning  walk,  weighs  IJ  ft)S.,  and  carries 
eight  plates,  supplied  with  Extension  Tripod  and  Acromatic  Lenses.     Price,  $10.00. 

THE  CELEBRATED  TOUROGRAPH.  Price,  complete  with  Lens  and  Tripod,  from  $33.00  to 
$15.00.  Tripods,  all  styles,  Dry-Plate  Cameras,  and  Outfits,  etc.  THE  TRIUMPH  PLATES.  A 
trial  order  will  convince  you  that  we  mean  to  be  up  to  the  times  in  work,  prices,  and  liberality  of  dealing. 

Be  Blair  Touropapli  anl  Dry-Plate  Co.,  Bos.  471  &  475  Tremoiit  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE   BLAIR 

®0ttf0gt!»|rh  Mil  ^vf^hit  ^0, 

Are  prepared  to  say,  that  they  now  manufacture  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical, useful,  light,  durable,  and  the 

^tc HANDSOMEST  CAMERA^If^ 

Ever  put  on  the  American  market;  and  at  a  very  moderate  price, 
quality  of  work  considered.  To  prove  that  we  are  honest  in  what  we 
say,  we  will  ship  to  any  responsible  dealer  a  sample  order  of  the  "Blair 
Combination  Camera,"  and  allow  ten  days  for  approval. 

If  not  all  that  we  claim  for  it,  it  can  be  reshipped  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  charges.  Parties  so  ordering  must  furnish  us  with  satisfactory 
references  or  remit  one-half  the  list  price  of  goods  ordered,  which  will 
be  returned  to  them  if  not  satisfactory. 

We  oifer  this  opportunity  believing  that  not  one  will  be  returned. 
Retail  customers  are  requested  to  apply  to  their  dealer  for  our  goods,  as 
nothing  can  be  bought  of  us  at  a  discount  from  list  price.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  carry  a  stock  of  our  goods,  we  will  be  happy  to  fill  your  order 
with  the  privilege  of  examining  before  paying,  or  the  money  refunded 
if  not  what  we  claim. 

Our  factory  is  now  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  and 
the  workmen  of  the  highest  reputation. 

Our  machinery  is  new  and  of  the  most  improved  and  perfect  pattern, 

having  been  made  especially  for  our  use.    We  occupy  three  floors  85  x  30, 

fully  equipped,   with  every  appliance  for  doing   business  with  dispatch. 

Although  having  done  a  successful  business  for  over  ten  years,  this  is  our 

first  announcement  to  the  trade ;  and  by  now  carrying  a  large  stock  hope 

to  fill  all  orders  promptly. 

Yours  respectfully, 

THE  BLAIR  TOUROGRAPH  AND  DRY-PLATE   CO., 

ITos.  471  &  475  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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DEALERS'  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  houses  are  to  be  recommended  as 

the  best  for  photographers  in  their  localities, 
^^. ■<. 


S.  T.  BLESSING, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 


Donate,  TMpson  SCO. 

"Great  Central," 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  111. 


JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Quincy, 

111. 


H.  A.  HYA'IT, 

Mound  City  Ptoto.  Stock  House, 

411  North  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


D.  J.  RYAN, 

Savannah, 

Ga. 


J.  C.  SOMERVILLE, 


St.  Louis, 


Mo. 


SGOVILL  MANF'&  CO, 

419  &  421  Broome  St., 
New  York. 


D,  TUCKER  l  CO,, 


Bufifalo, 


N.  Y. 


BLESSING  &  BEO., 

Galveston, 

Texas. 


O.H.OODMAN&GO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO., 

825  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


B.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


WM,  J.  HAZENSTAB, 

406  Market  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EDWARD  L,  WILSON, 

Photo.    Publisher, 

LANTERN  SLIDES, 

912  &914  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 


OSCAR  FOSS, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


G.     BOD  E, 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 


THEO,  SCHUMANN, 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


JORDAN  &  SHEEN, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
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GET  THE  BEST!  ^ 

CRAMER  &  NORDEN'S 

ST.    LOUIS 

Extra-Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

WARRANTED  PERFECT, 

With  Latest  Formulas  and  Complete  Directions  for  Use. 

FOR    SALE    BY 


G-.  G-ENNERT,  105  William  Street, 
New  York,  Greneral  Eastern  Agent. 

SCOVILL  MFG.  CO.,  419  Broome 
Street,  New  York. 

ALLEN  BROS.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  C.  FRANTZ,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

E.  J.  WECKS,  Jackson,  Mich. 

JOHN  I.  SHAW,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

DAVID  TUCKER  &  CO.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

H.  D.  MARKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I.  N.  McDonald,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THOS.  H.  McCOLLIN,  Philadelphia, 
Pa 

WOLF  &  CHEYNEY,  Philadelphia, 
Pa 

WILSON,  HOOD  &  CO.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

RICHARD  WALZL,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BACHRACH  BROS. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JAMES  LETT,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

BEN  J.  FRENCH  &  CO.,  Boston, 
Mass.  [Mass. 

C.   H.    CODMAN    &   CO.,  Boston, 

BLESSING  BROTHERS.,  Galves- 

ton     I  px?is 
S.  T.  BLESSING,  New  Orleans,  La. 
THEO.  SCHUMANN,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
W.  G.  ROBINSON,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
J.  H.  KIRK,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
J.  D.  DEXTER,  Portland,  Me. 
GEO.  R.  ANGELL,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GUSTAY  BODE,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
WM.  S.  CONNER,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
DOUGLASS,  THOMPSON  &  CO., 

Chicago. 
HIRAM  J.  THOMPSON,  Chicago. 
N.  C.  THAYER  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
C.  F.  RICE,  Chica-o. 
J.  V.  ESCOTT  &  SONS,  Louisville, 

Kv. 
W.  D.  GATCHEL  &  CO.,  Louisville. 

Ky. 
W.  J.  HAZENSTAB,  St.  Louis. 
H.  A.  HYATT,  St.  Louis. 
J.  C.  SOMERVILLE,  St.  Louis. 
J.  F.  INDERMILL,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
JORDAN  &  SHEEN,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Columbus,  0. 
H.  LIEBER  &  CO. ,  Indianapolis,  Tnd. 
A.  BLACK  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
MULLETTBROS.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
JAS.  H.  SMITH,  Quincy,  111. 
SARGENT  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 
JOHN  E.  TEAL,  Cleveland,  0. 
ZIMMERMAN  &  BROS.,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 
McINTYRE  &  CO.,  London,  Ont. 
PECK  BROS.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
SAM'L  PARTRIDGE,  San  Francisco, 

Cal 
GEO.'W.  SITTLER,  Springfield,  Mo. 
G.  MOSES,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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HEARN'S  STUDIES 


I  N 


Aitiitii  Pfialingt 

By  0.  W.  HEARN,  Author  of  tlie  "  Practical  Printer." 

SIX  FINE  CABINET  AND  PROMENADE  PORTRAIT  STUDIES. 

AMONG  OTHER  THINGS  IT  CONTAINS. 

Suggestions  on  the  Choice  of  Albumen  Paper — All  the  Best  Silvering  Baths,  and  Methods  of  treating  the  same — 
New  Views  on  the  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Time  of  Floating — The  Different  Effects  Caused  by  the  Time 
of  Floating — How  to  Tell  when  Paper  is  Floated  too  Long  or  too  Short  a  Time — Table  for  Time  of  Floating  Papei 
under  all  Circumstances — The  Importance  of  Care  in  Printing  in  Varied  Ways — The  Important  Relation  Printing 
from  the  Negative  Bears  to  the  Toning  Bath — Fast  Printing — Dialogue  between  "Joe"  and  a  Friend — The  Way  to 
Success  in  Toning  Lies  in  Printing — The  Different  Effects  Caused  in  Printing  by  the  Preparation  of  the  Silver  Bath 
— The  Relation  of  the  Silver  Bath  to  the  Printing  from  the  Negative,  and  from  this  to  the  Toning  Bath — Acetate  o' 
Silver — Success  or  Failure  in  Toning  Caused  by  the  Strength,  Purity,  and  Alkalinity  of  the  Silver  Bath — Hartnony , 
its  Importance  in  Photography — Why  its  Neglect  Causes  such  Disastrous  Results — The  Beautiful  in  Toning,  and 
How  to  Obtain  it — A  Few  Hints  About  Managing  Toning  Baths — Formulse  for  Printing  "  Our  Studies,"  as  Given 
under  Respective  Headings — Impurities  of  Toning  Baths — How  it  Affects  the  Toning,  and  How  to  Remedy  such 
Baths — Fixing  and  Washing — Brilliancy  of  the  Finished  Picture  Attained  by  the  Final  Washing — Various  and  Valu- 
able Hints  about  Finishing  the  Photographs,  etc.,  etc. 


Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.50,  by  any  stock-dealer,  or  bj 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher, 

912  «&  914  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADA. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS.    ASK  TO  SEE  IT. 


VIGNETTINe  ATTACHMENT 

FOR   PRINTING   FRAMES. 

To  be  used  with  AA^AYMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

{Patent  Applied  for.) 

J.  F.SINGHL  Inventor. 


The  best  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing these  best  of  vignetting 
appliances  in  the  world. 


5x8  size  now  ready. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

See  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine, June,  1 88 1,  or  in  Wilson'' s 
P/i  otograph  ics. 

FOR    SALE    BY    ALL    DEALERS. 
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The  Plaque  Portrait 

(IMITATION    PORCELAIN    PLAQUE.) 

PATENTED  OCTOBER,   1882. 

As  Exhibited  at  the  Indianapolis   Convention, 
Augicst  6th  to  gth,  1882. 


This  portrait  as  originally  designed  by  me  for  large  heads, 
is  by  far  the  most  attractive  feature  in  Photography  exhibited  and 
brought  out  for  a  long  time,  and  is  bound  to  have  a  great  demand, 
also  adding  a  great  revenue  to  the  enterprising  photographers' 
exchequer  if  treated  artistically  and  skilfully. 

It  is  a  highly  glazed  Photograph,  embossed  concave,  instead  of 
convex,  as  the  Cameo  Portrait  used  to  be,  mounted  under  a  square 
velvet  mat,  and  framed  richly  in  antique  gold  or  bronze  frame.  It 
has  so  far  received  the  highest  praise  of  all  art  connoisseurs. 

I  will  reserve  the  right  of  making  them  for  Chicago  to  my  own 
studio,  but  have  no  objection  to  dispose  of  city  or  studio  rights. 

Any  one  wishing  to  introduce  this  beautiful  picture  for  the 
holidays,  may  apply  for  particulars,  terms,  and  instructions. 
Prompt  answer  will  be  given. 

H.    ROCHER, 

Nos.  yj,  yg,  and  8i  State  Street^   Ckicago. 
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DRES 


^Ej^ 


EXTRA 
4 


^fit/MEN  PAV^^ 


BRILLIANT 


FREE  from   BLISTERS  and   IMPERFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Milwaukee,  October  11th,  1881. 

(i.  Gennert,  Esq., 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  paper  works  lovely,  and  is  a 
iJodsend  to  the  photographers. 

Very  truly,  Harry  Sutter. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

Dear  Sir:  One  ream  Extra  Brilliant  Eagle 
pink  received  and  tried ;  my  printers  say  it  is  the 
best  they  have  had  for  years ;  it  keeps  perfectly 
white,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  for  us 
in  St.  Louis.  It  prints  and  tones  fine.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  prints  I've  received  for 
the  past  week,  which  is  something,  you  know,  I 
am  hard  to  be  pleased  with.  Keep  it  up,  and 
send  another  ream  immediately. 

Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Scholten. 


Milwaukee,  October  3d,  1881. 

G.  Gennert, 

105  William  St.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  Eagle  Brand  Albumen  Paper.  I  am 
highly  pleased  with  it,  it  being  the  best  I  ever 
used,  and  for  purity  of  tone  and  clearness  in  the 
high-lights  and  shadows  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Harry  Sutter. 
G.  Gennert,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  the  lOKo  and 
8Ko  Eagle  light  pink  albumen  paper  which  you 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  I  have  care- 
fully tried  it,  I  can  but  say  it  is  by  fair  the  best 
paper  we  have  worked  for  a  long  time.  Hoping 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same  for  all  time  to 
come,  I  shall  not  want  to  use  another  brand. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Rocher. 


IMPORTED  BY 


G.  GENNERT, 

105  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR   SALE    BY    ALL   DEALERS. 


Eastern  Agfent  for  CRAMER  &  NORDEN  DRY-PLATES. 
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FREE  LUNCH! 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  OF  OUR 

UNION  NEGATIVE  COTTON, 

FREE  OF  CHARGE, 

So  that  you  may  try  it  and  be  convinced  of 

ITS  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

IF  YOU  NEVER  HAD  WASTE  REFINED  BY  US 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  AND  COMPARE  RESULTS 
Circulars  How  To  Save  Waste,  free  on  application. 

OHAS.  COOPER  &  CO., 

194  Worth  St,  New  York. 

FRANCIS  HENDRICKS, 

DEALER  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES, 


Artists'  Materials,  Frames,  Mouldings,  Mirrors,  Etc., 
HENDRICKS'  BUILDING,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PRICE    LISTS    FURNISHED    ON    APPLICATION. 


OFFICE  DESKS 

ALL  KINDS  AND  SEES, 


Jj.p.  ]V['Glees  &  Go. 

MANUFACTUEEKS, 

1026  Arcli  Street,  PMlaielplila. 
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A  NEW  TREATMENT 

For  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headache,  Debility,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

ADMINISTERED   BY  INHALATION. 


A.CTS  DIRECTLY  upon  the  great  nervous  and  organic  centres,  and  cures  by  a  nat- 
ural process  of  revitalization. 

MAS  EFFECTED  BEMARKABLE  CUBES,  which  are  attracting  wide 
attention. 

MAS  BEEN  USED  BY  Et.  Kev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Kichmond,  Ya.,  Hon. 
Wm.  D.  Kelley,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  who  have  been  largely  benefited,  and  to  whom 
we  refer  by  permission. 

IS  STRONGLY ENDOBSED:  "  We  have  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  its 
curative  power  from  many  persons  of  high  .character  and  intelligence." — Lutheran  Observer. 
"  The  cures  which  have  been  obtained  by  this  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than 
cases  of  natural  healing." — Arthur^ s  Home  Magazine.  "  There  is  no  d^ubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  positive  results  of  this  treatment." — Boston  Journal  of  Comm,erce. 

TME  OXYGEN  HOME  TBEA  TMENT  contams  two  months'  supply,  with  in- 
haling apparatus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

SENT  FBEE :  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  dis- 
covery and  a  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.     Write  for  it.     Address 

DBS.  8TASEEY  &  FALEN,  1109  and  1111  Gtrard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


DEPOSITORY  ON  PACIFIC  COAST. 

We  have  established  a  depository  of  our  compound  oxygen  home  treatment  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  will  enable  patients  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  obtain  it  without  the 
heavy  express  charges  which  accrue  on  packages  sent  from  Eastern  States. 

All  orders  directed  to  H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
be  filled  on  the  same  terms  on  which  we  fill  orders  sent  directly  to  our  oflBce  in  Philadelphia. 

Patients  ordering  from  our  depository  in  San  Francisco  should,  at  the  same  time,  write  to 
us,  and  give  a  statement  of  their  case,  in  order  that  we  may  send  such  advice  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  the  Treatment  as  their  special  disease  may  seem  to  require. 


ALSO  SENT  FREE 

'^  HEALTH  AND  LIFE,"  a  quarterly  journal  of  cases  and^  cures  under  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment.     Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready.     Address 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 
Nos.  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THIS  FAVORITE  ANNUAL 

WILL  BE  READY  FOR  DELIVERY  NOVEMBER  15th. 

BETTER   THA.N  AKY   OF  ITS  PREDECESSORS.      IT  IS    CALLED  THE  CHEAPEST 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  LITERATURE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

144  PAGES.— 50   CENTS ;    CLOTH   COVER,  $1.00—144   PAGES. 

Two  thousand  copies  were  ordered  by  one  dealer  before  the  hook  ivas  lialf  printed,  and 
nearly  three  thousand  are  notv  sold. 


-PARTIAL    CONTENTS. 


Concerning  1882. 

On  Intensifying  Bromo-Gelatine  Plates.     Wm.  H.  Rau. 

The  Yellow  Precipitate  from  the  Ferrous  Oxalate  De- 
veloper.    By  H    D.  Garrrison,  M.D. 

Producing  Artistic  Effects  in  Photography.  By  W. 
Irving  Adams. 

The  Silver  Printing  Bath.      By  W.  H.  Sherman. 

Something  Practical       By  M    L.  Daggett. 

Negative  Retouching.     By  Wm.  McLaughlin. 

A  Method  of  Mounting  Photographs  on  Thin  Cardboard 
or  Paper,  so  that  they  will  not  warp  or  cockle.  By 
E.  Beirstadt. 

Science  Misapplied.    By  E.  Wallace,  Jr. 

Things  I  Don't  Like  to  See.    By  J.  H.  HallenbecV. 

A  Word  for  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven's  Ferrous  Oxalate  De- 
veloper.    By  J,  H.  Scotford. 

Dry-Plate   Notes.     By  C.  F.  Richardson. 

On  the  Use  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  the  Pyro-Developer. 
By  D    Bachrach,  Jr. 

Yellow  Glass  for  the  Emulsion  Dark-Room.  By  J. 
Harmanus  Fisher. 

A  Portable  and  Folding  Dark-Room  for  Dry-Plate  Work 
By  Geo.  H.  Johnson. 

Oxalate  or  Pyro?     By  Geo.  H.  Monroe. 

Dry-Plate  Practice.     By  E.  P.  Libby. 

A  Word  or  Two.     By  Frank  Thomas. 

Considering  Everything,  I  Like  It.     By  W.  McComb. 

Developing  Common  Gelatine  Plates  in  the  Tropics. 
By  J.  Traill  Taylor, 

Gems  from  Germany.     By  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel. 

French  Photographic  Fancies.     By  Leon  Vidal. 

Please  Pay  in  Advance.     By  Well  G.  Singhi. 

On  the  Toning  of  Ready-Sensitized  Albumen  Paper. 
By  Karl  Klauser. 

Stand  by  the  Price      By  J   F.  Ryder. 

Business  vs.  Art.     By  E.  D.  Ormsby 

Three  Things  that  may  be  Worth  a  Dollar  to  Some  One 
to  Know.     By  F.  M.  Spencer. 

Learning  by  Mishaps.     By  E.  Long. 

Dry  Plates,  or  What?     By  T.  M.  Schleier. 

A  Few  Reflections.     By  J.  E.  Beele. 

Business  vs.  Business.     By  H   S.  Keller. 

Simple  Things,  by  a  Simple  Man.     O.  Pierre  Havens. 


The  Selection  of  Objectives   for   Portraits.     By  Dr     I 

M.   Eder. 
Photography  and  Pluck.     By  H.  Miieller 
Do  Your  Best.     By  Mrs.  E.  N.  Lockwood. 
Does  it  Pay?     By  S.  D.  Wager. 
How  to  Save  Old  Ferro  Plates.     By  H.  M.  Beebe. 
Our  Prices.     By  W.  J.  Hillman. 
Tablets  vs.  Note  Books.     By  R.  E.  Wood. 
My  Experience  with  Gelatine  Bromide.     By  Edward  H. 

Fox. 
The  Amateur  and  the  Professional.     By  M.  H.  Albee. 
My  Way— Not  New,  but  Good.     By  A.  W.  Cadman. 
How  to  Save  the  Iron  Trays.     By  Geo.  Pine. 
Health.     By  C.  J.  BiUinghurst. 
Printing  on  Plain  Paper.     By  John  R.  demons. 
Thoughts  from  my  Printing-Room.     Bj'  J.  H.  Reuvers. 
The  '•  Howell"  Collodion.     By  "  The." 
The  "  Prussian  Blue"  Printing  Process.    By  Dr.  H.  W. 

Vogel. 
Cyanide  Poisoning.     By  C.  S.  German. 
Why  are  Gelatine  Plates  More  Sensitive  than  Collodion 

Plates  ?     By  D.  Bachrach,  Jr. 
Try  the  New  Friend.     By  G.  W.  Sittler. 
Many  Mites  from  Many  Minds. 
And  Several  Other  Articles. 
The  Difference.     By  J.  H.  Reuvers. 
Photography  and  Oratory.     By  E.  L   B.  W. 
The  Littleness  of  Great  Things.     By  Solomon  Johnson. 
Photographic  Furniture  and  Accessories.  By  O.  T.  Blood. 
M    E.,  or  Master  in  Emulsion.     By  F.  C.  Phillips. 
Why  is  it?     By  H.  H    Flanagin. 
Defects  in  Vignetting.     By  A.  H.  Attwood. 
Orange  the  Only  True  Light  for  Dark-Rooms.    By  Wm. 

Curtis  Taylor. 
Reducing  Gelatine  Plates.     Bj'  R.  Benecke. 
To  Pour  a  Bath  Solution.     By  Emerson  Goddard. 
Progress  or  Otherwise.     By  J.  Ritcher  Spooner. 
Dry-Plate  Developers.     By  A.  Hesler. 
Save  yonr  Fi.xing  Solutions.     By  D.  H.  Cross. 

Pyrogallic  Development       By Sperry. 

A  Peck  at  You.     By  C.  S    Peck. 

Extra  Pay  for  Retaking  Negatives.     By  H.  W.  Immke. 

A  Few  Words  of  Advice.     By  J.  A.  W.  Pittmann. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALEBS.       ADVEBTISEMEWTS,  $10.00  PEB  PAGE. 
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ONLY  THE  BEST  GOODS  ARE  COUNTERFEITED! 


BUY  NOTHING   BUT  THE 


Look  THROUGH  the  Paper  and  find  the  WATER-MAM. 

"S.  &  M."  in  the  "S.  &  M."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper, 
"N.  P.  A."  in  the  "N.  P.  A."  Extra  Brilliant  Paper, 
"Cross  Swords"  in  the  "Cross  Sword"  Paper. 

ALL    THE    ABOVE   HAVE   BEEN   CO UNTEBFEITED,    AND 
UNLESS  THE  WATEB-MABK  IS  FOUND,  DON'T  TAKE  IT. 


THE  "N.  P.  A."  EXTRA  BRILLIANT,  OAN  BE  HAD  IN 

WHITE,  PINK,  PEARL,  and  PENSE  TINTS, 
E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Our  AMATEUR  EQUIPMENTS  are  Unsurpassed  and  Unrivalled. 


ASK  THE   DEALERS. 


-^s^SOLE   AGENTS   FOR  THE-^^ 


The  only  Gelatbio-Bromide  Dry  Plate  that  can  be  used  in  any  climate  and  at  all  tempera- 
tures, and  the  only  one  that  can  be  developed  with  warm  or  even  hot  water,  and  theri 
immediately  dried  over  a  Spirit  Lamp,  without  frilling,  or  danger  of  the  Negative  running 
off  the  plate. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  No.  591  Broadway,  New  York, 

DEALERS  IN  EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 
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"S"     THE33!^! 


WATMOUTH'S  VIGNETTE  PAPERS. 

No.  15  >^, 

THE 

Orfflsliy  Pattern, 


PEAR  SHAPE 

No^M-  Ready, 

$1.00  PER  DOZ. 


They  are  not  clumsy  ;  do  not 
break;  are  always  ready ;  cost 
but  little,  and  are  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  any  negative.  They 
need  but  one  adjustment  to  print 
any  quantity.  They  entirely 
do  away  with  all  the  old  and 
troublesome  methods,  either 
wood,  metal,  or  cotton. 


1^ 

wk. 

^^ 

^B 

H^K? 

^^B 

^B 

^^HB&i^^ 

.^^nflBlV 

^^^BG^^j;^ 

vvissSsBH^Hf 

^Hh^^<^. 

'  "^^Hr 

lH^  1 

1 

BBF- 

19  Sizes 


Now  Made 

Oval  and  Pear  Shape. 

Prices  BeloM^'. 

SEE  TESTIMONIALS. 


They  are  printed  in  black 
for  ordinary  negatives,  yellow 
bronze  for  thin  negatives,  and 
red  bronze  for  still  weaker  ones. 
Directions  for  i{se  accompany 
each  parcel. 


SEE  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM  SAY. 

The  Vignette  Papers  are  just  the  thing.  They  are  a  great  improvement,  and  will  print 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  others.  The  results  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  as  you  can  see  by  samples  inclosed.  E.  D.  ORMSBY,  San  Francisco. 

FROM  PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

"  First-class." — "  The  sample  sent  answers  perfectly." — "  I  consider  them  first-rate  articles." — "  They  answer  the 
purpose  admirably." — "  They  are  the  best  vignettes  I  have  ever  had,  and  as  you  can  print  in  full  sunlight,  they  are  a 
great  saving  of  time." — "  They  could  not  be  better,  oblige  me  with  another  packet." — "  I  find  them  excellent,  giving 
much  softer  pictures  than  the  old  way." — "  I  have  tried  one  of  the  Vignette  Papers,  and  like  it  much  ;  send  me 
packets  two  and  three." — "I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  shall  thank  you  to  send  me  another  packet." — -"I  did 
not  need  any  copies  of  testimonials,  having  well  known  by  experience  that  your  Vignette  Papers  were  superior  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used." — "  I  found  those  you  sent  before  excellent." — "  Vignetting  Papers  received  and  tested ; 
can't  be  beat.  I  use  by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  piece  of  card-board  and  tacking  to  the  printing-frame,  when  1  am  ready 
for  printing  vignettes  in  the  very  best  manner." — "  Waymouth  Vignette  Papers  I  have  tried,  and  they  are  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  for  years." 

THOSE  WHO^ELL  THEM! 


ALL  STOCK-DEALERS 


INCREASE 
THEIE 


ORDERS  LARGELY 


EVERT 
MONTH 


Better  than  any  patent  machine  -trouble,  and  sell  better  every  month. 

PRICES: 

In  parcels  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  from  Nos.  1  to  5 $0  50 

In  parcels  containing  one  of  each  size,  Nos.  1  to  15,  assorted  colors 1  00 

Assorted  sizes  and  colors,  by  number,  per  package  of  15 ■    1  00 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  lor  Cartes,  by  number,  per  doz 50 

»     6,  7,  11,  12,  and  13,     »          »                  »       Large  Cartes  and  Victorias  by  number,  per  doz 75 

»     8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  loj^,  assorted  sizes  and  colors,  Cabinets  and  Whole-size,  by  number,  per  doz 1  00 

..16,17,18,                                „                 „             „     'Half           »               ,.                    ..               ..       125 

When  ordermg,  state  the  number  and  color  you  want. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PhUad'a. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  18,  PEAR  SHAPE,  LAST  INTRODUCED,  $1.25. 
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A.  M.  COLLINS, 
SON  &  OO. 

MAJYUFACTURE   ALL     KLJVDS    OF 

CARDS  and  CARDBOARDS 

■  FOE  _ 

Photographers 


AND 


MATS  and  MOUNTS 


FOR 


% 


WAREHOUSE: 

527  ARCH  STREET, 
522  CHERRY  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PRICE   LISTS  ON   APPLICATION. 
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JOHN   G.  HOOD 


ESTABLISHED    1865. 


WM.  D.  H.  WILSON 


^SON,    HOOD   & 

\N    ^  825  Arch  Street,  v^  (J 

PHILADELPHIA, 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 


Centennial,  1876 


Centennial,  1876. 


Ross'  Portrait  and  View  Lenses. 


"WE   HAVE 

NOW 
IN  STOCK 


Portrait  liCnses,  from  1-4:  to  8  x  lU. 
Cabinet  Lieuses,  IVos.  2  and  3. 
Card  licnses,  'Soa.  1,  ^,  and  3. 
Triplets,  Nos.  1,  S,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
[  Syuimetrlcals.    BLapid  Symmetrlcals. 


Instantaneous  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Medinni  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Large  Angle  Doublets,  all  sizes. 
Stereograpliic  Lenses,  all  sizes. 
Ne^v  ifiilversal  Lens. 


Numerous  testimonials  pronounce  them  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Foreign  Lenses  ever 
offered  to  the  American  Photographer.   We  will  mail  price  list  on  application,  and  promptly  fill  all  orders. 


Steinheil's  Sons' 


APLAMTIC 


Lenses. 


We  noio  have  a  full  stock  of  these  Celebrated  Lenses,  at  the  following  prices : 


No 


1—  1-4:  size, 3%  inch  focus, $35  00       No.  4:—  8  x  10  size,...  10i<  inch  focus,. ..$60  00 

»    3— 1-a      »      5'/        »  »        30  00  »    5—10x13      »       ...13^       «  »     70  00 

„    3— 4:-4:      »      7  »  »        45  00  »    6—13x16      »       ...I614:       »  »     ....110  00 

Nos.  1  and  3  are  in  matvbed  pairs  for  stereoscopic  work. 

We  feel  sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  lenses  is  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicit  your  orders.  Always  in  stock,  to  suit  above  Lenses,  CAMERA  BOXES  made  by 
AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.,  SEMMENDINGER,  and  S.  PECK  &  CO. 

"WE  MANUFACTURE,  IMPORT,  AND  DEAL  IN  ALL  KINDS  OP 

Photo.  Goods,  Frames,  Stereoscopes  and  Vieuus, 

At  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality  of  goods  furnished.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
customers  for  the  patronage  during  the  past  Eighteen  Years,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it.     We  have  been  appointed  Trade  Agents  for 

Parys'  and  Lindsay's  Cotton, 
Cramer's  French  Lubricator, 
Solar  and  Contact  Printing, 
Coloring  in  all  Styles,  for  the  Trade. 

■''W.H.C'MantaueousDroiiSlifltter. 

Small  Size,  $6  00  ;  Large  Size,  $7.00. 


ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LISTS    FREE    TO 
ALL  APPLICANTS. 
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720  {5  gross)  of  tJiese  trimmers  were  sold  to  one  inirty  in  July. 


ROBINSON'S 
NEW  MODEL 


FH0T06MF1 TBIMIHERS! 


These  invaluable  instruments  are  already  used  all  over  the  country,  and 
now,  a  change  of  form  having  permitted  an  immense  reduction  in  price, 
they  must  soon  be  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as  they  afford  a  quicker, 
better,  and  less  expensive  means  of  trimming  photographs  than  any  other. 
The  inventor  assures  photographers  that  his  trimmers  can  be  used  with 
greater  ease  when  held  as  indicated  in  the  drawings  below.  These  trim- 
mers are  now  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  in  quality  are  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  model.  They  answer  for  oval,  round,  arch  top,  and  square 
work. 


Plan  of  holding  the  Revolving  Trimmer  when  in 
se.     PRICE  (with  one  card  guide)  $1  00. 


OVALS, 

2x2| 

3fx4| 

5x7 

61x8^ 

2ix3i 

3|x4t 

5^x7i 

6^x8^ 

2^X3^: 

3^x4| 

b\^1\ 

7x9 

2fx3f 

3|x5i 

5fx7f 

7^X91: 

2|x3| 

4x5f 

5|x7f 

7*x9J 

2^x41- 

4fx6f 

6x8 

7|x9| 

iisrjsoisr^s   oxjiidess. 


MADE   OF   SHEET-IRON. 
We  have  the  following  Regular  SizeS  always  on  hand  at  lO  cents  per  inch  the  longest  way  of 
the  aperture. 

SQUARE  OR  ROUND  CORNERED. 

2xVx3f  2y5^x3|  2fx4i  4x5f 

2ix3|  2T\x3i  2|x4|        4^x51 

2|x3|  2-|x4^  3|x5i-        3|x6 

2^5^x314  4x6^ 

FOR  STEREOGRAPHS. 

Arch  Tops.  Round  Cornered.  Round. 

33-^x31,  3x3         3^Lx8|,  3x3  3x3 

The  above  sizes  suit  the  Collins  Card  Mounts,  and  photographers  knowing  that  they  can  be 
always  had  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch,  would  do  well  to  make  their  sizes  accord,  as 
orders  can  also  be  filled  more  quickly.     Ten  days  are  required  to  make  special  sizes. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order,  at  15  cents  per  inch,  the  longest  way  of  the  aperture. 

ROBINSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  TRIMMERS  are  Substitutes  for  the  Knife  for  Trimming 

Photographs,  and  do  theivorU  much^nore  expeditiously  and  elegantly. 

They  Save  Time,  Save  Prints,  and  Save  Money. 

They  do  not  cut,  but  pinch  off  the  waste  paper,  and  leave  the  print  with  a  neatly  beveled  edge 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  the  mount.  Try  one,  and  you  will  discard  the  knife  and  punch  at 
once.      For  ovals  and  rounded  corners  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

allD'eileS         EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Manufacturer's  Agent,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  PhUada. 
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BENJ.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

No.  319  Washington  Street, 


-^ 


mimf 


■^ 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  FOR  THE  CELEBEATED  LENSES 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

VOIGTLANDBR    &    SON. 


ALSO,  THE  ■WONDERFUL 

EURYSCOPE 


A  NEW  OBJECTIVE  OF  GREAT  ILLUMINATING  POWER  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUTDOOR 

WORK.     FOR  GROUPS  AND  OTHER  WORK  IN  THE  STUDIO,  IT  WILL  BE 

FOUND  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  LENS. 


PORTRAITS.     jMlutJ^tt^e^ 


FOE 


VIEWS. 


CAMERA    BOXES 

OF    SUPEKIOK    QUALITY    AND    AT    VEKY    LOW    PEICES. 


Albumen  Paper — all  kinds,  Velvet  Passepartouts, 

Card  Stock,  Chemicals, 

French  and  English  Glass,  Stereoscopes, 

B.  P.  C.  Glass,  Frames. 


^^u  ^mitvn  ^Ute. 


Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lenses. 
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ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

By    LYMAN    G.    BIGELO^A^. 


Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  the  first  edition,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  the  new  one  at  less 
cost,  and  now  at  a  REDUCED  PRICE,  $4.00,  we  are  enabled  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  everybody. 

EXAMINE  THE  CONTENTS. 


BEADING  MATTEE. 

I.  Introductory. 

II.  Artistic  Light. 

III.  Balance  of  Lines. 

IV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

V.   Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 
VI.    Composition,  Rules.,  and  Maxims. 
The  Studio. 

Forinulcz  well  proved  and  used  by  the 
author  in  producing   the   work   em- 
ployed to  illustrate  his  book. 
Pri^iting  and  toning  formulcE. 

Together  with  a  plan,  of 


VII 
VIII 


IX 


PHOTO.  ILLUSTEATIONS. 

1 .  Cloud  Portrait. 

2.  Cabinet  Medallion  of  a  lady. 

3-  Cabinet,  plain — boy  on  a  velocipede. 

4.  Promenade,  lady  [interior-). 

5.  Promenade,  lady  {moonlight). 

6.  Cabinet,  gentleman  [bust). 

7.  Cabinet,  lady  (|  length). 

8.  Cabinet,  lady  (bust). 

9.  Cabinet,  lady  (f  length). 

10.  Promenade,  group. 

1 1 .  Promenade,  group. 

12.  Pro7nenade,  seaside. 

Mr.  Bigelotv's  Skylight. 


S^^  A  fine  lot  of  studies  and  capital  instructions  for  j^^'odticing  them. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo,  Pnblisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


CHAM  PUN'S  VIGNETTING  ATTACHMENT 

TO  BE  USED  WITH  CUT-OUTS  OR  WAYMOUTH'S  VIUNETTE  PAPERS, 

Patented  August  i,  1882. 

The  latest  and  best  ever  offered  to  the  profession  or  amateur.  The  finest  results  can  be  obtained  in 
an  easy  and  simple  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  a  saving  of  two-thirds  the  labor  necessary  to  produce 
the  same  after  the  old  fashion. 

Two  tracks,  B,  are  attached  to  printing- frame,  and  in  these  tracks  a  slide,  C,  moves.  Over  this  slide 
a  sliding  box-frame,  D,  is  held  in  place  by  guide-strips  in  such  a  manner  that  the  box-frame  may  be  moved 

transversely  over  the  slide.  The  inner  surfaces  of  the  frame,  D, 
are  grooved  to  receive  the  edges  of  the  frame  which  carries  the 
Vignetting  card  or  design.  By  these  devices  the  card-holding 
frame  can  be  adjusted  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  negative, 
and  the  sliding-frame,  D,  may  be  shifted  to  any  desired  position. 
The  above  attachments  are  made  in  two  styles,  single  and 
double.  The  double,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut,  are 
used  to  vignette  half  of  the  plate,  the  other  half  being  com- 
pletely masked,  thus  making  it  cor^enient  for  two  negatives 
on  plates,  either  of  which  may  be  vignetted.  The  single  are 
the  same,  except  that  the  box-frame,  D,  covers  the  entire 
negative,  these  are  used  for  one  on  plate.  They  are  made  of 
black  walnut,  and  are  light  and  durable,  all  slides  reverse,  and 
are  held  in  position  by  springs,  and  can  be  easily  withdravi^n 
from  frame  by  drawing  slide,  C,  leaving  nothing  in  the  way  of 
plain  printing. 

PRICE  LIST. 


Doitlile,  4:%  X  G}i  to  8  X  10,  inclusive, 
Single,  i.^  to  8  X 10,  inclusive,     .     .     . 


$1  00 

75 


Address,  W.  L.  CHAMPLIN,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
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♦t>=C  EASTMAN'S-^ 

6ILATIN0-BR0MIDE  DRT  PLATES, 

RAPID,  UNIFORM,   AND    RELIABLE. 
AND   EASTMAN'S 

GELATINO-BROffllDE  FELLICLE, 

MADE  IN  TWO  GRADES, 

The  fi@°^RAPID^  and  the  fi@=^INSTANTANEOUS.=®a 

More  extensively  used  and  more  generally  preferred  than  any  in  the  Market. 


December  1st,  1881 

Owine; 

to  Improved  Machinery  and  Increased 

Facilities  for  manufacturing;  th 

em, 

the 

prices 

of  Eas 

TMAN'S   GeLATINO- 

Bromide 

Dry  P 

LATES 

have  been  reduced 

as  follows : 

Per 

doz.  [ 

Per  doz. 

Per 

doz. 

Per 

doz. 

31^ 

x45^ 

•  $o 

65    5      x6,     . 

$1 

35 

e^x 

8;^,  $2 

40 

14x  17, 

•  $10 

oo 

4 

x5, 

.0 

95 

5x7,. 

1 

65 

8      X 

lO, 

3 

60 

17x20, 

.      17 

50 

4'^ 

x55^, 

.    1 

00 

5;^X7,       . 

1 

75 

10      X 

12, 

5 

20 

18x22, 

.     20 

OO 

4X 

^Q/z, 

.    1 

25 

5x8,. 

1 

85 

11         X 

14, 

6 

80 

20  X  24, 

.      24  00 

We  have  just  completed  a  large  and  well-appointed  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  oui- 
Plates,  which  will  enable  us  to  furnish  them  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before.  Our 
patented  machinery  for  coating  plates  gives  us  an  immense  advantage  over  other  makers 
who  are  confined  to  the  old  methods. 

EASTMAN  DRY  PLATE  CO. 
E.  &   H.  T.  ANTHONY  &    CO.,{For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. } SOLE   AGENTS. 


THE  TROPICAL  DRY  PLATE. 

The  Most  Important  Discovery  yet  made  in  Dry  Plate  Photography. 

This  plate  can  be  washed  in  water  of  any  temperature,  even  boiling  hot,  without  frilling 
or  having  the  film  aflfected  in  any  way.  By  washing  the  plate  in  hot  water,  after  fixing, 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  much  more  thoroughly  and  easily  eliminated. 

When  fixed,  the  negative  can  be  dried  oiier  a  spirit  lamp  in  a  few  minutes. 

This  removes  the  only  remaining  difiiculties  in  Drv  Plate  Photograph}',  and  makes 
them  available  in  THE  HOTTEST  CLIMATES. 

The  Tropical  Plates  are  unsurpassed  in  rapidity,  softness,  and  delicacy,  or  in  any 
desirable  quality. 

These  plates  are  n^w  being  made  for  us  by  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co. 

The  prices  are  as  follows: 


Size,  314:  X  4X, 

4  x5, 
4X  X  5%, 
^Vat  X  Q%, 

5  x7, 
5  X  8, 
Q'A  X  8K, 


Per  doz.,  $0  80 
1    15 


25 
60 
15 
25 
00 


Size,  8  X  10, 
"  10x12, 
"  11x14, 
"  14x17, 
"  18x22, 
"     20  X  24, 


Per  doz. 

,  $4  60 

" 

6 

50 

u 

8 

50 

(I 

12 

00 

11 

22 

00 

11 

28 

00 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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"Insoluble"  Dry  Plates. 

A    NEW   AND    SUPERIOR    BRAND. 


Jg^-MANUFACTURED   BY   SPECIAL    APPLIANCES— OF  THE  GREATEST 
UNIFORMITY— EITHER  RAPID  OR  INSTANTANEOUS. 


Exceedingly  sensitive,  but  capable  of  great  latitude  in  exposure.  Give  exquisite  brill- 
iancy, and  great  detail  in  the  shadows. 

They  are  "INSOLiUBLE,"  and  hence  unaffected  in  the  hottest  climates.  They  will 
withstand  water  at  the  "BOILING  POINT.''  By  the  use  of  hot  water  after  fixing 
the  "  Hypo  "  is  washed  out  with  ease  and  certainty.  The  plates  may  then  be  dried  over  a 
gas  jet  in  two  or  three  minutes. 

"HALATION"  and  "FRILLING  "  are  absolutely  unknown.  Correspondence 
solicited.     These  Plates  are  manufactured  exclusively  by 

THE  WALKER  DRY  PLATE  CO., 

«»■  Apply  to  Your  STocK-DEALEn.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Wffl.  EETZ'S  LATEST  IPENTION 

IN    THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART, 

PATENTED,  NOVEMBER  7th,  1882. 

By  which  ''all  kinds  of  artistic  effects  are  easily  obtained  in  a 

.     new  way." 
By  which  "one-third  of  the  regular  exposure  is  gained." 
By  which  ''one-half  of  negative  retouching  is  unnecessary." 
By  which  "more  true  and  life-like  portraits  are  obtained." 

For  Circulars  and  Terms,  apply  to 

G.  HOBFLB,  Sole  Agent, 

(MADISON   SQUARE,) 

NEW    YORK. 

6 
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NEMAIHT'S  6EUTINE  DRT  PLATES. 

GUAKANTEED  EQUAL  TO  ANY  IN  THE  MAEKET. 

The  magnificent  diaplay  of  pictures  made  on  these  plates  by  various  photographers  at  the 
INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION  last  month,  convinced  all  who  saw  them  that  the 

"NEIDHAEDT  PLATE  CAN'T  BE  BEATEN." 

FORMULA  FOE  WORKING  THEM,  FREE. 
Sm^  TRY    OUR    ''NEW"    DEVELOPER.  "^^^ 

PRICES   OF   NEIDHARDT'S   PLATES. 

Size.  Per  doz.  Size.  Per  doz. 

3ix4i $0  65  6*x8j $2  40 

4x5 95  8    xlO 3  60 

4Jx5j 1  00  10    xl2 5  20 

4ix6J 1  25  11    xl4 6  80 

5x6 1  35  14   xl7       .         .         .         .         .       10  00 

5   X 1  65  17    x20 17  50 

5jx7 1  75  18    x22       .         .         .         .         .      20  00 

5x8 1  85  20   X  24 24  00  " 

11  X  14  and  larger  packed  in  boxes  containing  half-dozen. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

GARDEN*  CITY  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY, 

No.  361  Mil-waukee  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Order  from  your  stock-dealer;  if  they  can't  supply  you,  apply  to  us. 

AMATEUR  PHOTOBRAPHIC  ODTFITS. 

/  supply  OUTFITS 

At  $10.00,  $12.00,  $13.50,   $18.50,  $27.00,  $41.00,  and  $50.00, 

and  at  all  prices  above. 

/  supply  EQUIPMENTS 

At    $12.25,   $15.00,   $20.50,   $21.50,   $25.00,  and    $31.50, 
and  at  all  prices  above. 

CHEMICALS,  PAPER,  LENSES,  ETC. 

BOOKS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

At  50  cents,  75  cents,  and  up  to  $4. 

Lantern  Lecturers  and  Exhibitors  can  often  secure  some  splendid  negatives  dur- 
ing their  travels  which  can  be  utilized  for  making  slides  by  sending  the  negatives 
to  me.  In  such  cases  one  need  only  expose  the  plates.  I  am  prepared  to  do  all 
the  rest  on  fair  terms. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 
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THE  "KEYSTONE" 

Gelatine  Dry  Plates, 

MADE   IN   THREE    DEGREES    OF   SENSITIVENESS. 

By  JOHN  CARBUTT,  Nos.  628  &  630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


FOR  LANDSCAPE,  COPYING,  AND  TRANSPAR- 
ENCIES, FOR  MAGIC  LANTERN  OR  WINDOW 
DECORATION.     (Red  Label.) 

FOR  STUDIO  WORK,  LANDSCAPES  with  Figures, 
MACHINERY,  AND  GENERAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
A  most  useful  and  reliable  Plate.    (White  Label.) 

FOR  INSTANTANEOUS  WORK,  CHILDREN'S 
PORTRAITS,  DARK  DAYS  IN  THE  STUDIO, 
INTERIORS,  Etc.,  when  a  highly  sensitive  plate  is 
a  necessity.    (Blue  Label.)    All  Plates  auaranteed  Perfect. 


Revised  Price- List — Price  jyer  Dozen. 


A.  &B. 

10  65 

0  95 


J.C.  B. 

$0  72 


Size.  A.  &  B. 

8  X  10  inches, |3  60 


Size. 

3^  X  4j4^  inches,  .     . 

4x5  »  ....  0  95  1  04  {      10  X  12  »  .....  5  20 

4X  X  5^  .)  ....  1  00  1  12  I      11  X  14  »        6  80 

4Xx6>^  »  ....  125  140          14x17  n        1000 

5x7  »  ....  1  68  1  85          14  X  18  »        11  00 

5x8  »  ....  1  80  2  00  I      17x20  »        16  00 

6K  X  8>^  »  ....  2  40  2  70  !      18  X  22  »        18  00 

7x9  »  ....  3  00  3  40          20x24  »        22  50 

11  X  14  and  larger  sizes  are  made  on  double-thick  glass,  and  put  up  in  half  dozen  packages 


J.C.  B. 

$4  00 

5  80 

7  60 

11  00 

12  00 
18  00 
20  00 
25  00 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York, 

Trade  Agents  for  Oarbntt's  Keystone  Bromo-G-elatine  Dry  Plates. 


MULTUM  IN  PARYO  DRY  PLATE  LANTERN 


Patented  April  35tli,  1883 


Lantern  arranged  for  developing,  and,  after  fixing, 
Lantern  arranged  for  making  positives  by  contact.  examining  negatives  by  opal  light. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.     A  full  descriptive  circular  forwarded  on  receipt  of  address  to 

JOHN  CARBUTT,  628  &  630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Book  for  the  OUT-DOOR  WORKER  Specially.    Now  is  the  time  to  read 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography. 
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CONTENTS. 


CHAP. 
I. 
II 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 


Introductory. 

The  Faculty  of  Artistic  Sight. 
Balance  of  Lines  and  Contrast. 
Balance — Example . 
Balance — Examples — (continued ). 
Unity. 

Examples — Expression. 
Practice — The  Choice  of  a  Subject. 
Simple  Rules. 

Figures  in  Landscape — Truth. 
The  Sky. 

The  Legitimacy  of  Skies  in  Photographs. 
The  Composition  of  the  Figure. 
Pyramidal  Forms. 
Variety  and  Repetition. 

Variety  and  Repetition  (continued) — Repose- 
Fitness. 


CHAP. 

XVII.   Portraiture. 

XVIII.  Portraiture — The  Management  of  the  Sitter. 
XIX.  Portraiture— The  Pose. 
XX .   Portraiture — Groups — Proportion. 
XXI.  Backgrounds. 
XXII.  Accessories. 

XXIII.  Some  Old  Notions  Touching  Portraiture. 

XXIV.  Chiaro-oscuro. 

XXV.  Chiaro-oscuro — Detail  or  Definition. 
XXVI.  Chiaro-oscuro  —  Various    Arrangements    of 
Light  and  Shade. 
XXVII.  Chiaro-oscuro — Various    Arrangements    of 
Light  and  Shade  (continued ). 
XXVIII.  Chiaro-oscuro — Breadth. 
XXIX    Chiaro-oscuro — Portraiture — The  Studio. 
XXX.  Chiaro-oscuro — General  Considerations. 
XXXI.  Conclusion. 


No  one  can  study  this  excellent^  work  without  being  better  able  to  pose  and  compose  his  subjects, 
And  to  light  them  more  artistically.  Those  who  are  unskilled  comparatively,  hardly  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  learn  that  is  of  value  to  them.  This  book  will  open  their  eyes  and  enlighten  them,  if  they 
can  but  see  when  their  eyes  are  open. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  POPXTLAR  PHOTO.  AVORK  EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  EUROPE. 

IT  IS  THE  BOOK  WANTED  NO  W  BY  THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHER,  TO  POST 

HIM  ON  THE  AJtT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cloth,  $1.50;  Paper,  $1.00.    Illustrated. 


"  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photograph^/  is  a  gem,  the 
par  excellence  of  all  photographic 
books.  Its  pages  are  full  to  a  letter 
of  choice  and  valuable  instruction. 
If  there  is  one  who  has  not  read  it 
I  would  advise  him  to  do  so  at  once." 
— G.  P.  E.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WHAT  ITS 
READERS  SAT : 


"Pictorial  Effect 
is  a  success. "- 
M.    H.    Albee, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 


"  I  would  advise  all  photographic 
art  students  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson's  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  works  ever  published 
on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers.  Read  it  over  and 
over.  Every  page  teaches  a  grand 
lesson." — James  Mullen,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


EDWAED  L.  WILSON,  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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MANUFACTUKER  OF 


HYDRO-BROM 


Gelatine  Dry  Plates. 


^^~ 


"gT^9" 


'^ 


r^-te" 


"T^V--? 


EXTREME  RAPIDITY, 

WET-PLATE  QUALITY, 
COMMON-SENSE  PRICES, 


—0=-^  AN  D  -^-o— 


FREEDOM  PROM  DEFECTS. 


Photographers'  Old  Negative  Glass  coated  with  Emulsion  of  any  quality.     The 
market  price  of  Glass  allowed,  less  expenses  of  cleaning  and  expressage. 


KET  CASH  PRICE  LIST. 

DOZEN.  DOZEN. 

3Xx4X,    .....       $0  55           8x10, $300 

4  x5,        .  ■      .         .         .         .            75         10x12, 4  40 

4Xx5K, 80         11x14, 5  80 

4Xx6>^, 100         14x17, 8  40 

5  x6, 1  10         17x20, 14  50 

5     x7,        .         .         .         .         .         1  35         18x22, 16  00 

5^x7, 1  40         20x24, 19  25 

5     x8, 1  50         30x60,        .         .         .          each,  5  50 

6Kx8>^, 2  00 

A  comparative  test  upon  each  box  shows  the  exact  sensitiveness  of  Plates  within,  to 
enable  Photographers  to  order  Plates  of  suitable  rapidity,  and  ensure  uniformity  of  resuhs. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY, 

453  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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KEEVIL'S   PATENT 

NEWTONIAN  DUPLEX  LANTERN. 

This  new  lantern  is  duplex  in  form,  being  fitted  with  one  optical  system,  projecting  in  front,  and 
another  projecting  from  one  side.  The  light  through  the  first  system  is  transmitted  on  to  the  screen 
directly,  in  the  usual  way.  At  the  extremity  of  the  other  system,  is  fixed  a  prismatic  lens,  by  which 
aieans  a  disk  can  be  projected  on  to  the  screen  central  with  the  other.  The  oxyhydrogen  jet  is  ar- 
ranged on  a  pivot,  which  is  a  fixture  in  the  bottom  of  the  lantern,  the  centre  of  rotation  being  as 
near  the  outside  surface  of  the  lime  cylinder  as  possible;  and  by  rotating  the  burner  through  about  a 
quarter  of  a  circle,  the  light  is  brought  central  with  each  condenser  alternately,  and  simultaneously 
the  mechanical  dissolver  opens  and  closes  the  objectives. 

A  Complete  Lime-Light  Dissolving  Apparatus,  most  Compact 

in  Form,  at  the  Low  Price  of  $75.00  and  $100.00 ;  with  Full 

Oxyhydrogen  Accoutrements,  $130.00  and  $150.00. 


To  compensate  for  any  loss  of  light  occasioned  by  the  use  o.  the  prism,  the  condenser  of  this  system 
is  made  somewhat  shorter  in  focus  than  the  other  one,  evenness  of  illumination  being  thereby  secured. 
Both  objectives  are  made  achromatic,  and  the  definition  of  the  one  to  which  the  prism  is  attached  is 
in  no  way  inferior  to  the  ordinary  one.  The  jets  never  require  adjustment,  as  every  lantern  is  put  to 
a  practical  test  before  being  sent  out;  the  best  position  for  the  jet  being  thereby  obtained,  further  ad- 
justment becomes  unnecessary.  The  dissolving  apparatus  is  adjustable  and  very  eflicient.  The  conical 
fronts  are  easily  detached,  and  if  required  it  can  be  used  as  a  single  lantern.  The  tvhole  lantern  is  of 
metal.  Its  small  dimension  are  much  in  its  favor,  the  whole  packing  into  a  small  box,  easily  carried 
in  the  hand.  These  desiderata  are  certain  to  make  it  a  favorite  with  those  wlfo  wish  for  an  apparatus 
of  extreme  portability.     See  further  in  our  new  catalogue. 

We  have  arranged  for  the  sole  agency  of  the  United  States,  and  have  a  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 
We  have  thoroughly  tried  the  new  lantern,  and  are  charmed  with  it  in  every  way.  It  is  lighted  in  a 
minute,  easily  adjusted,  and  gives  entire  s;i,tisfaction. 

SEVERAL  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 
SECURED  BY  LETTERS-PATENT  IN  ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  made  to  sit  on  any  table  or  stand,  and  full  directions  for  working  accompany  it.  Send  for  estimate  for  a  full 
outfit,  bags,  tubing,  generator,  &'c.-&'c.     Lists  of  our  new  dissolving  views  will  be  given  on  application. 


EDWARD   L.  WILSON. 


Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. 


912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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188  2. 

Photographers' 

Booksellers, 
Stationers, 

and 

Newsdealers 

Publishers  of 

Hints  on  Burnishing 
Photographs, 

AND  THE 

Photographers'  Monthly 

Bureau  of  Information 


18  8  2. 

We  are 

MERCHANTS 

in 

ALL  REQUISITES 
PERTAINING 

to  the 

ART-SCIENCE 

of 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co. 

Ho8.  229  &  231  State  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


GAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS. 
HENRY  G.  THOMPSON. 


GELATINE  BROMIDE  DRY  PLATE. 

Beehe's,  Cramer  &  Norden's,  Eastman's,  Carbutt's. 
Outfits,  and  everything  used  in  Dry  Plate  work. 

We  invite  cash  trade,  believing  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  to  adopt  the  pay  as  you  go 
system. 

With  us,  cash  with  order,  or  on  C.  0.  D.  pur- 
chases, insures  a  discount  of  3  PER  CENT,  deducted 
from  bill,  in  addition  to  the  very  low  prices  we  oflFer. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art-Science  of  Pho- 
tography gives  us  a  special  advantage  in  meeting  all 
demands. 
Our  Warerooms  are  commodious,located  conveniently 
=—  for  business,  our  stock  ample  for  all  usual  demands, 
fresh,  carefully  selected,  and  we  can  sell  at  prices  sat- 
—   isfactory  to  the  consumer.    We  deal  in  nothing  but 
supplies  for  Photography,  devoting  our  whole  time 
and  energies  to  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  thus  offering 
a  special  advantage  to  such  who  appreciate  care  and 
attention.     We  study  promptness  in  meeting  all  favors 
entrusted  to  us,  and  guarantee  exactness. 
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Wilson's  Photographies 

AS   A 

HOLIDAYj^RESENT. 

IT   IS   RESPECTFULLY    SUGGESTED   TO 

EMPLOYERS  of  Photographic  Help  and  Amateurs, 

WIVES  of  Photographers, 

RELATIVES  of  Photographers  Practical, 

THAT  NO   MORE  ACCEPTABLE   PRESENT  for  the  coming  gift  and  glee 

season  can  be  found  than 

WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS. 


About  a  year  ago,  several  hundred  of  the  classes  to  whom  this  suggestion 
is  made,  made  presents  of  this  excellent  book  to  their  friends,  and  from  both 
givers  and  receivers  we  have  had  most  pleasant  letters  of  surprise,  approval,  and 
satisfaction. 

One  employer  writes  :  "The  ^4  I  sent  you  for  Photographies  for  my  assistant, 
saved — nay,  made — for  me  $\o  before  New  Year's  Day.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  pick 
up  as  he  did  after  reading  your  book." 

A  wife  writes  :  "James  was  fairly  overcome  when  he  found  your  Photographies 
on  his  table,  and  wanted  to  know  where  in  the  world  I  discovered  such  a  moun- 
tain of  a  photographic  book." 

An  employee  writes:  "Mr.  McCormick  gave  me  JViison's  Photographies  for 
my  Christmas  present,  and  that  one  act  has  made  me  feel  that  after  all  he  had  a 
soul.  I  have  paid  him  back  'forty-seven  times,'  he  says,  in  the  quality  and 
amount  of  work  I  do  for  him,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  up." 

That  Wilson's  Photographies  is  the  best  and  biggest  book  photographic,  and 
is  a  whole  library  within  itself.  For  further  particulars,  refer  to  the  other 
advertisements,  inside  pages. 

$4.00— WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHICS-$4.00 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 
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The  FH0T06RAPIIC  COLORISTS'  fiUIDE 

By  the  late  JOHN  L.  GIHON. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLOBIJ^G.— The  growing  demand  for  a  fresh  work  on 
Photographic  Coloring,  one  that  contains  full  instructions  on  all  the  new  and  improved 
methods — for,  like  Photography  itself,  Photo.  Coloring  has  improved  and  progressed — has 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  same. 

A  Tremendous  Demand  for  the  Book  continues.     Read  what  it  contains. 

Preface.  !     Chap.  V.  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Paints  that 

are  Mixed  with  Oil. 
VI.  Coloring  with  Pastels. 
VII.  The  Production  of  Ivorytypes. 
VIII.  The  Crystal  Ivorytype. 
IX.  Crayon  Work. 

X.  Negative  Retouching. 
XI.  About  Matters  so  far  Forgotten. 
XII.  Rudimentary  Perspective. 


Chap.  I 
II 


On  India-ink  "Work. 
The  Principles  to  be  Considered 
in  the  Application  of  Colors. 

III.  The  Materials  used  in  Finishing 

Photographs  with  "Water  Colors. 

IV.  Water-color  Painting  as  Applied 

to  Photographs. 
B@^The  last  chapter  is  on  a  subject  entirely  new  and  fresh,  and  is  finely  illustrated. 


Mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  per  copy. 
EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 
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PRACTICAL  PRINTER, 

SECOND  EDITION.    A  complete  3Ianual  of  Photographic  Printing 
on  Plain  and  Albumen  Paper  and  on  Porcelain. 


The  Printing-room. 

The  Silvering-  and  Toning-room. 

The  Drying-room.  [Paper. 

The   Positive  Bath  for  Albumen 

Silvering  the  Albumen  Paper. 

Drying  the  Paper. 

Fuming  the  Paper. 

Preservation  of  Sensitive  Albu- 
menized  Paper;  Washed  Sen- 
sitive Paper. 

Cutting  the  Paper. 

The  Printing-boards. 

Keeping  Tally. 

Vignette  Printing-blocks. 

Treatment    of    Negatives    before 

Filling  of  the  Boards.    [Printing. 

Fitting  Vignette-boards  to  the 
Negatives  for  Printing. 

Medallion  and  Arch-top  Printing. 

Fancy  Printing. 

Vignette  Cameo  and  Medallion 
Vignette  Cameo  Printing. 

Printing  the  Bendann  Back- 
grounds. 


CONTENTS. 

Printing  Intense  Negatives. 

Printing  Weak  Negatives. 

A    Few    More    Remarks    about 

Printing — Treatment  of  Broken 

Negatives. 
Cutting  the  Prints. 
Washing  the  Prints. 
Acidifying  the  Prints. 
Toning  Baths. 
Artistic  Toning. 

Fixing  Baths  and  Fixing  Prints. 
Washing  the  Prints. 
Mounting  the  Prints. 
Finishing  the  Prints. 
Salting  the  Paper.  [Paper. 

Positive  Baths  for  Plain   Salted 
Silvering  Plain  Salted  Paper. 
Drying,  Fuming,  and  Cutting  the 

Paper.  [Printing. 

Treatment  of  the  Negatives  before 
Printing-in  False  Backgrounds. 
General  Plain  Paper  Printing. 


Waymouth's  Vignette  Papers. 
Further  Treatment  of  the  Prints 

after  Printing. 
Causes   of  Failures   in  Albumen 

and  Plain  Paper  Printing. 
Selection  of  the  Porcelain  Plates. 
Cleaning  the  Porcelain  Plates. 
Albumenizing  the  Porcelain  Plate 
Making  the  Porcelain  Collodion. 
Coating,  Fuming,  and  Drying  the 

Plates. 
Porcelain  Printing-boards. 
Placing  the  Sensitive  Plate  on  the 

Board  for  Printing. 
Printing  Vignette  Porcelains. 
Printing  Medallion  Porcelains. 
Washing  the  Porcelains. 
Toning  the  Porcelains. 
Fixing  the  Porcelains. 
Final  Washing  of  the  Porcelains. 
Drying  and  Tinting  the  Porcelains 
Varnishing  the  Porcelains. 
Causes  of  Failures  in   Porcelain 
Glace  Photographs.       [Printing. 


Over  50  Wood  Cuts  and  an  elegant  Panel  Portrait  by  G.  M.  Elton,  embellish  it. 
Mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $2.50,  by  any  dealer,  or 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Photo.  Publisher,  912  &  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 
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THIS  LATEST  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GUN  COTTON 
HAS  PROVED  A  GRAND  SUCCESS. 


It  is  manufactured  by  the  Schering  Chemical  Co.,  of  Berlin,  by  patented  process  which  frees 
the  Pyroxyline  of  all  starchy  and  organic  impurities,  making  a  beautiful  structureless  film,  and 
making  a  Collodion  of  at  least  double  the  rapidity  of  that  made  with  any  gun  cotton,  and  giving 
an  extremely  fine  deposit.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  solid  cakes,  and  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  being  perfectly  non-explosive. 

We  publish  below  a  few  of  the  latest  unsolicited  testimonials  received,  which  are  a  type  of 
scores  in  our  possession : 

Nashville,  Tenn,  December  20th,  1881. 
Messrs.  Bachrach  &  Bro.  :  Your  Celloidine  was  at  once  transformed  into  Collodion,  and  if 
the  article  is  uniform  in  quality  I  will  say  that  I  am  done  with  gun  cotton.  I  have  always  had  a 
pride  in  my  good  Collodion,  both  in  quality  and  quickness.  All  my  operators  have  so  acknowl- 
edged, and  if  I  say  that  this  beats  all  Collodions  I  ever  worked,  it  is  saying  much.  It  is  more 
sensitive,  but  its  beauty  in  its  fine  deposit  and  detail  in  shadows  is  the  principal  advantage  ;  and  I 
say  every  photographer  who  wants  to  excel  should  use  it.     Please  send  me  two  more  packages. 

Respectfully  yours,  T.  M.  Schleier. 

Bachrach   &   Bro.  Chicago,  December  3d,  1881. 

Gents  :  Inclosed  please  find  two  dollars  for  two  packages  of  your  Celloidine.  If  this  is  as  good 
as  the  last,  I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  your  enterprise  in  introducing  this  to  the  art,  as  in  all  my 
experience  I  have  found  no  cotton  equal  to  it.       Yours  truly,  A.  Hesler. 

Boone,  Iowa,  December  20th,  1881. 
Gents :  Please  find  inclosed  two  dollars  for  two  packages  of  your  Celloidine.     I  consider  it  and 
the  Collodion  Formula  with  it  the  next  thing  to  "  Dry  Plates."     Since  I  have  begun  to  use  it  I  have 
gun  cotton  fur  sale.     It  works  equally  well  for  ferrotypes,  and  is  far  ahead  of  Lai7ibert'' s  Lightning 
Humbug.  Truly  yours,  J.  Paul  Martin. 

We  could  fill  a  book  with  such  testimonials  constantly  coming  to  us. 

Sent  Free  ly  Mall  for  $1.00  per  Paciap,  for  MaKng  4>^  PoflnJs  of 

Full  Directions  Accompany  each  Package.     The  Trade  Supplied. 


BACHRACH'S 

SPECIAL 

8  KILO  DRESDEN  DOUBLE 
ALBUMENIZED  PAPER.    ^^ 


The  Finest,  Most  Brilliant 
and  Best  Paper  for  Pict- 
ures 8x10  and  smaller 
ever  introduced.  Try  it ! 


Sample  Doz.  $1;  Mailing  15c. 


TRADE   MARK. 


SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 


Bachrach  &  Bro. ,  cor.  Eutaw  and  Lexington  Sts. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

IMPOItTERS  AND  SOLE  AGENTS    FOB    THE    UNITED  STATES. 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Photo.  Materials,  with  the  "EXPOSE,"  gratis. 


i.jii-1  uding  Sundays  and  '.. 
borrower's  household,  and 
at  this  Hall. 

Borrowers  findin.r 
defaced,   are  expf- 
lay  in  the 
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